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ANSON, (Pierre Hubert, 1744—1810,) 
a French 'writer, and a^g'^ble financier. 
After having practised i^j,^^time as an 
advocate, he was taken 
of the comptroller-general i^Mnance, and 
occupied, successively, sevei Aposts con- 
nected with that department^ yHe wrote 
some historical memoirs; ani^^anslated 
Lady M. W. Montague’s L^wrs, and 
Anacreon ; besides being thaj^Whor of 
several short poems and songn (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ANSPACH and BARE^Q^ 
Margrave Christian 
Alexander of, bom 1786,) 
jof Caroline, queen of George 
In 1769 he united to his prev 
sessions of Anspacli, those of Ba^ 
the death of his cousin Frederic 
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1790, alt 
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pleasure, 

nim, he resigned’ 

for an annuid con^ ^ ^ ^ 

rix-dollars, his sov^imty — wha^'^T 
any rate, would have fallen to the erdwn 
of Prussia at his death. He died in 
England in 1806. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ANSPACH, (Elizabeth, margravine of, 
1750 — 1828.) This lady, known as a 
writer, was the youngest daughter of 
Augustus, fourth earl of Berkeley, and 
was first married to Mr. William (>aven, 
who afterwards succeeded to the title of 
earl of Craven. After having been mar- 
ried many years; a sepai^ioi^ook place, 
and Lady Craven viintM Itdiy, Austria, 
Poland, Russia, Turke^ and Greece. 
She lived for some years at Anspach, 
where she became the principal lady of 
i^e court, established a theatre, and wrote 
ifbveral Carnatic pieces for ihe stage. 
On the death of the marmvine s^ vi- 
sited Spain and Portugal, in company 
with the maigrave of Anspach ; and on 
the subsequent decease of Lord Craven, 


ANS 

she was married to his serene hmhness. 
On that prince selling his territorial rights 
to the king of Pmssia, he and the margra^ 
vine came to reside in England, until 
the death of the former in 1806; aftw 
which event Ae marmvine went again 
abroad, and died at Naples. The fol- 
lowing works are from her pen;*-A 
Journey through Crimea to England, 
4to, 1789 ; the Princess of Georgia; the 
Twins of Smyrna ; Nourjahad; and Me* 
moirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 
formerly Lady Craven, published in 1825. 
She also composed several pieces of 
music, principally for the theatneal pieces 
she had written. It has been judiciously 
observed, that ** the margravine of Ans- 
pach claims attention rather from cir- 
cumstances than talent. She was a light 
and vivacious woman, of a school which 
is rapidly going by, and which it is of the 
least possible consequence to renovate.** 

ANSPRAND, king of the Lombards, 
:uardi an of Lieubert, son of Canibert, in 
' defeating the army of Ari- 

oert, son of the usurper Ragimbert, he 
became king, and reigned for three 
months. His son Liutprand, who suc- 
ceeded him, was one of the greatest of 
the Lombard kings. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANSTEY, (Christopher,) the son of 
the Rev. Christopher Anstey, was horn 
1724. He was of King’s college, Camr 
bridge, and made himself remarkable 
there by his resistance to an attempt, on 
the part of the university, to mfrin|rt 
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F DWers of lively and satirical humour. V. H. xiv. 26, that he was in the 1. 

ett poems have ever* been so popular ; of abusing the philosopher Arcesil 
and JDqMey, the bookseller, who pur- who treated him as he deserved, by lea^ 
chased ^o{)vright, acknowledged that ing him to the most frequented places, 
the profits ov the sale were greater than in order that the greatest number o^' 
he had ever made by any other book persons might become acquainted wii 
during .the same period, and generously the intemperance of his language a d 
r^Ui^ed it to its author in 1777. He conduct. The Greek biographer of Ara,T 
dk m 1805, in his eighty-first year. He tus has attribut'^vl tO'Antagoras a poem^"’' 
wrote several other pieces, which were um’ - vi 'he ais, which, accor^ 

colkcted and published in 1808. ing to Hemsterhub ^Umach. p. 

ANSTIS, (John,) a learned hercaldic belongs rather to /i.nu. jchneide T 

writer, and garter king-at-arms. HewassH* * * * Icct. p. a, witf 

born in 1669, at St. Neot’s, in Cornwall, the biograph , while Scheuv.. ' 
and was educated at Oxford and at the Antimachus, Vf 27. ed. Giles, leaves the f 


Middle Temple. As a gentleman of 
good fortune, he bdibame known in his 
county, (Cornwall,) and sat in parliament 
in the reigns of Anne and George I. for 
St. Germains and Launceston. Anne 
gave him a reversionary patent for the 
place of garter; but on its becoming 
vacant, he was in prison, under suspicion 
of being a Jacobite. He claimed the 
ofhee, and having cleared himself from 
the charge brought against him, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it against the nomi- 
nation of the Earl Marshal, and in 1718 
was created garter. He died in 1745. 
He was a most able and indefatigable 
officer at arms ; and published a Letter 
concerning the Honour of Earl Marshal, 
1706; the Form of the Installation of 
the &rter, 1720; the Register of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, 1724; 
Observations introductory to an Histori- 
cal E^ay on the Knighthood of the Bath, 
1725 ; besides other laborious works in 
Ms. on Topo^anhy, Antiquities- Gene- 
alogies, &c. ™ich were disp4^pt.v. ' ' 
the death of his eldest son, John Ahstls, 
LL.D., who succeeded him as garter, by 
virtue of a grant passed in 1727. The 
son died in 1754. 

ANSTRUTHER, (Sir John,) a distin- 
guished member of the English parlia- 
ment; bom 175.3, died 1811. He was 
appointed chief justice of Bengal in 1798. 
At a partisan of Fox, after the 
breaking out of the French revolution 
he joined the opposite party, and was 
created a baronet before his de- 

patture for India. 

ANTAGORA r Rh^. was a 

writer of Greek e# mis, of wliich only 
;.+wo have been pr^ -ved. He was con- 
norary with Ai onus I. as wonJieam 
fr<^ Plutarch Arf nth. ii. p. 18^ W 
Symi iv. 4 ; a 4 such a *hd 

^uld n/ suffer any hanA but 
lisiavourite dish of 
ears too, from -®lian, 


question as he found it — ^in uncertiunty ; 
although he cr ^sses that the story told 
by Cicero, ir mt. 51, that Antimachus, 
whik lis Thebais at Athens, was 

deserted b> d his auditors but Plato, is^ 
very simila io the one related by Stobes\ 4 S 
of Antago L who was left in like manner 
by a cird( / Boeotians, assembled to hear 
an epic p the national theme of the 
Thebais /In one respect, however, the 
stories , not tally ; for while Antima- 
chus ^ bled himself with having * 
auditq^ “\ose single judgment could oc 
oppq^ '\e rest, Antagoras exhibitt . 
muc; the philosopher in abusing 

the 1’ ^8, who lie said were rightly 

callet^ ^that name, for they had the' 
ears kine ; a pun that turns in Greek 
upon me similarity of Boturot and 
Bocop wra. ^ ^ ' • 

ANTALCJU^® K Tamous 

in history^*^ peace 

whi^'-' , 'jealous of 

tb; ... ^^pwriiiploved him 

to gotisite with tnerersians, and by 
. the Greeks yielded their footing in 
Asia. This treaty, concluded n. c. 387 
(01. 98, 2) was, from him, termed the 
peace of Antalcidas. On his return, 
Antalcidas was made ephorus. The flat- 
tering marks of distinction which had 
been shown to Antalcidas by King Ar- 
taxerxes, encouraged the Lacedeemopians 
to send him on a second mission, the 
object of which was a loan of money. 
But the Spartans bad lost cheir influ- 
ence in (^ece 4 Artaxerxes treated their., 
envoy witn cc^ess, and denied their 
request. Anta&das returned to Lace- 
daemon, became the derision of his 
enemies, and in the fear, as it is said, of 
being pursued by the ephori, starved 
himself to death. ' ' " 

ANTANDER, the brother of Aga« 
thocles, tyrant of Syracuse, and com- 
mander of the troops which he sent to 
the aid of the Crotoniates. After his. 
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K^er’s death, he is said to have written 
liistory. 

‘ ANTAR, or ANTARAH, a celebrated 
Arabian warrior and poet, who flourished 
* ^out the end of the sixth century of our 
contenmorary with Nushirwan, king 
oi ^ersia. He was son of Sheddad, of the 
trib^ of Abs, a race eminent among the 
descendants of Adnan^'^j;^Q||^ations 
|irom whom to An» 
prefixed b y ’ Jones to his ver- 
sion of tnHaSv i — ^ 

mother .ilr* an EthiopiA&^ ‘ i, _ ir-.I 
bjilldMMe^entlyi^^ his father 

refused to ^low hinrto assume the 
rank of a free-born Ara^j^ But the asto- 
nishing deeds of valout^erformed by 
Antar, joined to the reiy^^aj^nces of 
the other 'hiefs of the tim t^^j»Jgth 
overcame his scruples, anUlAntar re- 
'*e^Ved a place among the^^arriors of 
^bs, and soon after, the ft^d of his 
cO^rin Ibla, the object of his\A‘ly affec- 
tions. The whole life of Ant^^as nar- 
rated in the romance compiled ft. Asmai 
(pide Asmai), and bearing thcptitle of 
. Wiyah, appears a continual i d^ssion 
martial achievements. NotA in^pstile 
vihbs, but Greeks, Persians, ^alff^t^hio- 
dans, feel the almost supertiumu^^rce 
f his invincible arm : his swdli^ jft&mi, 
and his horse Abjer, shore in tpihknce 
the celebrity of their owner: the 

title of Abu’l-Faouris (the Father of 
Jl or5emg w|ff? gqyfea^d on him by common 
consent^ ^^^^^^^^gj^^^ y of his 

his composUimii^^l^s^K^^SI^he 
Kaaba, as one of the seven moST 
suspended poems; and by Sir Wi 
Jones’s translation of this poem, the 
name of Antar first became known in 
Europe : but his exploits have since been 
rendered more familiar by the publication, 
in 1820, of an English version of the first 

E art of the romance bearing his name, 
y M*^. Terrick Hamilton, fie is said to 
haye fallen in battle, by the hand of a 
pardoned enemy, shortly after the birth 
of Mohammed ; and of his descendants, 

no details appear to |^ve ^en pre- 

ANTELAMI, or AnIeLMI, (Bene- 

^tto,) a sculptor who floiurished at Pannd 

in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

jiHtpzi says that he executed ** a basso- 

refievo, representing the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, m the cathedral, which, though 
the production of a rude age, had nothing 
in sculpture equal to it, that I have been 
^ihle to meet with, until the period of 


Giovanni Pis^.” He worked m U7B 
and 1196. (jSanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. ^ 

ANTELMI, (Joseph,) a Frenfh ee^le* 
siastic and antiquary, bom ki 16^8, at 
Frejus, of which place he w^ a canpn». 
In he was appointed grand^vicar 
and official to J.JR de Verthamon, the 
bishop of Pamiers, and succeeded in re- 
storing peace to that diocese, which ht^ 
been much disturbed by the riga^e^ by^ 
which the kin^ claimed the temporalities 
and ecclesiastical patronage of a see, 
during a vacancy. Antelmi's principal 
works are— A Treatise de Pcriculis Ca- 
nonicorum ; a History of the Church of 
Frejus, 1680 ; De veris Operibus, &c . ; a 
Disquisition on the genuine works of 
Leo the Great and Prosper Aquitanus, in 
1689; Nova de S 3 rmbolo Athanasii Dis- 
quisitio, 1693 ; and some others. He 
died at Frejus in 1697, leaving the cha- 
racter of a man of acuteness, learning, 
and integrity; but credulous, and too 
fond of dealing in conjecture. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ANTELMI, (Nicolas,) canon and 
vicar-gcneral of the church of Frejus, in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
and the mend of Peiresc. He wrote 
some Adversaria, mentioned by Joseph 
Antelmi. 

ANTELMI, (Pierre,) nephew of Nico- 
las, was horn at Frejus, and studied at 
Paris theolog}" and jurisprudence, taking 
his doctor’s degree in both faculties. He 
continued for some time a sort of rivali^ 
in the collection of a cabinet of anti- 
quities, which had been commenced by 
his unfll^ against Peiresc; and on his 
>ath, succeeded him in his 
"canonry. He died in 1668. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ANTELMY, (Pierre Thomas,) a 
French mathematician, bom in 1780, 
died in 1783. He was a professor at the 
Ecole Militaire, where he made some 
astronomical observations, inserted in the 
Memoirs of the Academy. He also trans- 
lated Agensi’s work idrom the Italian, 
and Lessing’s Fables and KlopstoBk's 
Measiah from the Ge^an. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANTENO^mpl^ftENOR, a sculptor 
who livedjrf^iroenfj^^ihe seventy-sixth 
01ympiafC%e is 
the statues of Hi 
designed to rep] 
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ind Praxitelea did not ilou(4sh till eighty 
later. This seulptor is mentioned 
by Pausanias. Winkelmann calls him 
Agenor. • 

ANTERpS, (St.) a Greek, was chosen 
bishop of Rome in 235, during the per- 
secution of Maximinus, and died in 236. 
ANTESIGNAN, (PieiTe,) a gramma- 

« |P!i in the sixteenth century, bom at 
abasteins in Languedoc, published a 
Greek grammar, which was often re- 
printed, and a work on Universal Gram- 
mar, an extensive but badly arranged' 
production. He also edited Terence, with 
notes and other assistances for the student, 
at Lyons in 1556. 

ANTHAKI, (born in Antioch,) the 
surname of a Christian bishop of Said, 
who wrote in defence of the doctrines of 
Christianity against the Mohammedan 
theologi.‘ins. An answer was written by 
one of them, named Takieddin Ahmed 
Bin Abdalhalim Bin Taimiah, who en- 
titled his work, The True Answer to him 
who pretends to justify the Religion of 
the Messiah. The two works appear to 
have been written at the end of the 
seventh or beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

ANTHEAS OF LINDUS, was, accord- 
ing to his own confession, (says Athenaeus, 
X. p. 445,) a relation of Cleobulus, one of 
the wise men of Greece. His whole life 


prefect of the East, was in 405 consul 
and prefect under Arcadius. On the 
death of Arcadius, Anthemius managed 
the affairs of the empire during the mino- 
rity of Theodosius II. with great abi- 
lity and integrity. In 414, he retired 
from his dignities, and passed the rest of 
his* life in obscurity. (Biog. Univ. i 
Gibbon. % j 

At^ rAth9nlftfS,i^^ •neror of the West,) 
was grandson ofj^^ p. 3, In 467, 

when Italy was sinKclie^^nder the 
Anthen^SVhFMTe- 
ceived as eiWWor, giving tb' llliiRMik 
his daughter* in marriage. Ricimer, 
however, quarried with his father-in- 
law, and appetf^ig in anns against him, 
advanced^'nfet Rome, which he sacked, 
and^rfiro thitnius to death in 472. (Gib- 
bon.) W 

ANTF^MIUS, of Tkalles, in Ly- 
dia, a <j t^brated matliematician aqd 
architcetA <rho flourished about a. c. 532. 
ProcopiuRo de iEdihc. ii. 3, says he de- 
signed temple of S. Sophia, at Con- 
stantin^sc ; bur. as he liveu only to lay 
the fo^piation, it was completed 
Isldoi^vf f Miletus. A fragment of lua^ 
worlJHiiFpt llapado^tDV MrfxtiPrjfjLaTtiiVf 
was 7ilt published by Du Puy, in the 
M5moircs de T Academic des Sciencea 
for 1777, accompanied with a French 
translation and notes. It describes the 


was given rather to pleasure than philo- method of constructing hexagonic burning 
Sophy, as a votary of Bacchus, in whose mirrors, and shows, as Buffon had as- 
honour he seems to have composed some serted, and parti^yprxp^^SJffljieexperi- 
comedies. He was likewise the inventor ments detailedgjpBpffiiployaiM^moir^ 
of a kind of poetry, where compound for 1747, tlvUE^STPcrsianr Archimedes 
words abounded, such as we the burning the Homan flm»«Ai^yracuse. was, 

Dithyrambics of Pratinas, and" !!!:id^«w 3 tt^togeth Agathias, too, 

last scene of the Ecclesiazuss of Ari- ^yft£aons the account of his frightening 
stophanes. the rhetorician Zeno by means of an 

ANTHELME, called also Nauthelme, artificial earthquake, produced by the 
and sometimes Ancelin, descended from explosion of a steam boiler, or a compo- 
the lords of Chignin, in Savoy, after sition similar to gunpowder, 
having been provost of the cathedral of ANTHERMUS, a Chian sculptor, son 
Geneva, and sacristan of that of Belley, of Micciades, and grandson to Malas. He 
was in 1139 made prior of the great and his brother Bupalus, according to 
Carthusian convent of Fortes. In 1161, Pliny, lib. xxxvi. ch. 5, made^ja statue of 
or .1163, he was consecrated bishop of the poet Hipponax, who was .remarkable 
Belley by Pope Alexander III., whose for his ugliness, which caused universal 
cause he had sustained^winst tlie parti- laughter, A a^unt of the deformity of 
saiu of the anti-pope He died its count^an« The poet was so in- 

qn the 26th June, 1178. (BAst. Lit. de censed, and wifte with so muchbitter- 
Prince, xiv. 613.)^ He is known as the ness against the ‘statuaries, that they are 
ItSjui^or of some e|"^les printed by Du- said to have banged themselves. 
cn||Ae, Mabillon^^d Martene. j^His ANTH£UNI3» (James,) a tibeolo|^|^ 
]Real|||||L defence o^%e privUeges Middleburg, lived at the end of the 

churi was so ^*^ptable to the^/airt fifteenth century. He was vicar-general 
♦hat his death he was at Mussels, in the diocese of Camlrray,' 

in A episcopacy of Henry de Bcrgher. 
grandson \of Philip, author of a work entitled Eleg»|jg 
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Libellus, ac nunc primum impressus de sell his propai-ty and distribute 
prtecellentid, Potestatis ImperatoriaB, &c. poor, rera in oie church, he retumedh<|pi| 
1502. fSup]^. Biog. Univ.) and imitated it literally, reserving onjjr 

ANTHIPPUS. Of this comic writer a small portion of his riches for ihe swp- 
.^othin'g is known, except a long fragment ]^rt of nis sister. Monks were at tmd 
quoted by Athenseus, ix. p. 404. time few and scattered. But^n a solitary 

ANTHOINE, (Nicolas,) a fanatic, spot in the neighbourhood of Heraclea* 
who was burnt at Geneva in 16«12. j£du- an old man led the life of an anchorite, 
cated in the faith g»f tiL^^r^KlL.Catholic and Anthony resolved to imitate hini. 
church, he aft en Jp^^^^^ He accordingly sought a convenient 

ism, <ind^jM|^^^p*^rofessing Judaism, place in the neighbourhood of his native 
However^fi®^- ‘time j|ie concealed his town, where he adopted an austere course 
^SSSyiii discipline, and devoted his time to 

.'-HHiflfflMr at Divonne, in^^ex, until suspi- prayer and the study of the Scripture. Af- 
cion was aroused by his constant neglect ter residing at this place some time, he left 
of the New Testament^,^ The fear of be- it to seek a still more lonely asylum 
ing denounced drove^^jm completely among the dead in t,he catacombs. At 
mad ; and in this state he^gke away, and the age pf thirty-five, he quitted the 
arrived at Geneva, wher^ ^i^^iAstand- tombs, and retired still further into the 
ing the representations of friends, he desert, where he took up his residence 
was sentenced to death, ‘q^uppl. Biog. among the ruins of a deserted castle on 
Univ.) Sec life of Paul F£^i. a mountain. Here he remained during 

ANTHOINE, (Antoine IgAace, baron twenty years ; and the fame of his sanc- 
de St. Joseph,) an eminent merchant of tity drew around him crowds of devotees, 
Marseilles, was born in 1749.^*^ For some whom he collected together into monas- 
time he was at the head of a commercial teries. When the persecution under Maxi- 
house in Constantinople ; and, during the minus raged in Egypt, Anthony quitted 
years 1781-2-3, was engaged inarrang- the desert to encourage the martyrs by 
mg the terms of commercial' mtei-course his presence and exhortations. When 
between France and Russia, in*. which he returned, he left his former abode, 
his views were readily taken up and ap- which had become populous, to seek 
predated by the courts of Versailles and solitude, and advancing still further into 
St. Petersburg. He founded an esta- the desert, settled on another mountain ; 
blishment at Cherson, and contributed but wherever he went, he was followed 
mainly to^e present facilities enjoyed by by crowds of people, until the whole 
Fran ii|K^|fgi^nuqfireial relations with desert was covered with monasteries; 
the com q^iB teiiiift JB ftck Sea. In 1781 and at the death of the saint, the num- 
he was XVI. with her of monks who had adopted his rule 

letters of nffiHgT He filled some offices of lU^,^ are said to have amounted to 
connected with public trade under the ^^j ff ij^iJ^i^ousand. During his life St. An- 
rectory ; and after the eightecnffl|@ira^ thony directed all these mundations, and 
maire, was admitted into the legion of visited them frequently, either in person 
honour. He was mayor of Marseilles from or by his letters. In 355, he was per- 
1805 to 1813, and effected great improve- suaded a second time to emit the desert, 
ments in that town. He died in 1826. and repair to Alexandria, by the prayera 
An Essai Historiquesurle Commerce et la of St. Athanasius, in order to clear 
Navigation de la Mer Noire, reprinted in himself from the imputation which the 
1820, is by him. (Suppl. Biog. Univ.) Arians had cast upon him of being of 
ANTHONY, (St.) one of the most their creed. He lived to the great age 
celebrated personages of the Eastern and of one hundred and five years, and died 
Romish calendars ; was born at Hera- a. d. 356^ on his return from this virit* 
clea, in Upper Egypt,^ a^. 251. His His festival jg^elebrated on the l7th 
parents were noble awrieff; and while of Januulit^ 

S he was left, wh his sister, pos- St. 4nhony is regarded as the patri- 
of their whole ^operty. Accord- arch of the monks. He is kpown popu- 
ing to his biographer, he had shown larly for the num^^s contests whichj^ 
little inclination to letters ; but he had isaaid to have svt|Mnned against 
been early imbued with the piety which |&, many of theBmore fantari^^^an 
characterised his parents, and his zeal wrible, andall toB[^^^9ltob&|[Kat^d; 
increased with his age ; so that wjien still bi^ they have . 

little more than a youth, on heaSg the ter to the hnaginauHHHM^IH^^ that 
exhortation of Chnstto the ynimflrsn to , body was transfbi!r JlMi & , animtd 
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place to Alexandria in and from 
' l^wce to Constantinople almut a century 
uit^. ^ the end of the tenth century it 
was aeain removed, and was deposited in a 
^nemctine nrlory near Vienne^ in France. 

The life of St. Anthony was written 
by his friend Athanasius, and was trans- 
lated into Latin by Eva^us. Both the 
original and the translation are given in 
the Benedictine edition of Athanasius, 
tom. i. p. 793. The Latin of Evagrius, 
with a collection of collateral documents, 
and accounts of the different translations of 
the body of the saint, will be found in the 
Acta Sanct. of the Bollandists, Mens. Jan. 
vol. ii. p. 121, &c. Many of St. An- 
thony's letters, addressed to the different 
monasteries of the Thebaid, and written 
in Coptic, are preserved. Some were 
translated into Greek and Latin, and a 
few have been printed in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum. Seven only of those printed by 
Abraham Echellensis in 1641, are said 
to be genuine. Two of the originals, in 
the language of the Thebaid, were in- 
serted by Mingarelli in his .Egyptiorum 
Codicum Reliquiae, in 1785. 

ANTHONY, (Derick,) whom Wal- 
pole, in the Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 
1782, vol. i. p. 205, calls Anthony Deric, 
was the chief graver of the mint and 
seals to King Edward the Sixth, and the 
queens Mary and Elizabeth. His father, 

' William Anthony, was a native of Co- 
logne, and may also have had an office 
in the Mint, as this his son was bom at 
St. Catherine’s, by the Tower. His ap- 
pointment, by letters patent, to his office, 
u noticed by Walpole. See for 

r iticulars here given, Harl. 

17, b. 

ANTHONY, (Dr. Francis,) a fa- 
mous empiric and chemist, bom 1550, 
was the son of an eminent goldsmith 
in London. He took the degree of 
M.A. in the university of Cambridge, 
fmd afterwards applied himself with 
great industry to the theory and prac- 
tice of chemistry. He went to Lmi- 
don, ^and in 1598 published his first 
tre«^ise on a medicine drawn from gold. 
Not having obtained a licen|e to practise 
medicine nom the College ofh^vsicians, 
he was summoned by them, fined, 

and on refusing to pay his fine, was com- 
to {Hfison, from which, however, 
discharged i|||^'602. Neverthe- 
less B^continued hi|^w^i<iG 8^^ 

reputm ^ ; but attacked by Br. 

^ other ^tagonists, whom 
^hing a defence of 
nPotabiIe,in 1610. 


This excited new adversaries, and the 
controversy about Aumm Potabile grew 
very warm ; increasing the hostility of 
the faculty towards the doctor, and at the 
same time, his practice. His character, 
in private life seems to have been irre- 
proachable. Unaffected piety, untainted 
probity, great modesty, and boundless 
charity,. itruTU^sjWntoany friends, and 
enabld«i ^ncm to si^'-p^i^he animosity of 
the regular memjifgmRohitlK^njedical pro- 
fession. He died in Itnthpn^ Bfog. Brit.) 

I^^TT^CttY^^reohn,) son ofio**^ceced- 
ing, continu^ims father’s pracTieeT^d' 
made a handsome living by the sale of the 
Aumm Potabilus He was author of 
Lucas Redivmt / or the Gospel Physi- 
cian, (printed£iil656.) He died in 1655. 
Al^Tiu^ JGRAPHUS. SeeDiojNY- 

SlUS. ,il’’ 

ANTlBC^l^L, (Charles Louis,) a 
French lebyer, and member of the 
Gironde pdrty, was deputy to the na- 
tional convention for the department of 
the Var. He was executed in 1793. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ANTIC. See Bose. 

ANTICLIDES, of Athens, was the 
author of the Nooroi, a prose work, 
founded upon an older poetical one, Wt 
with this difference, that while the last- 
mentioned related to the events which 
befel the Grecian chiefs on their return 
from Troy, the work of Anticlides had^ 
reference to the fortunes of other leaders 
of other expeditions: ajmjf'e^^b^hich 
those of the geneuilrtftfanir Arj;i2l under 
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Alexander held 
work must have been ddi 
:ffl)i=ihe,sixteenth book 
iften. r>-xi. p. 466. f 
wise an archaeologij^^'*'- 

pmrnose of explain)!:^.^ 

with particular custd^. mid half forgot- 
ten traditions. To,tbiS author, and not 
to Anticles, Plutarch^probably aUudes in 
ii. p. U36^ 

\ '4o,) in Latin, An- 
grammartan of the 
seventeenth century, 
ar at Padua. His 
[uentifi compendiarii 
i94. De Institutione 
lentaiii tres. 
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Padua, 


AMAS, of Heraclea, is 
from a reference in Fulgen- 
aays that he wrote a history of 
, F, and s<»ne treatises ou morals. 
DOTUS, a Greek painter, nupfi 
or, lived in the 104th Olym- 
years b. c. He was mqire 
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remarkable for the laborious finishing of 
his pictures, than for invention. His 
colouring was cold, and his outline hard 
and dry. Among the few pictures of his 
-irhich have been noticed, were a Warrior 
' ready for Combat ; a Wrestler ; and a 
Man playing on the Flute. He is ipost 
celebrated for having been the master of 
Nicias of Athens. ^ 

Pliny, lib. xxxv.^^^JfT. (fbrjan's Diet 
Biog. Clas. Diet.) 

ANTIuWW^ a ^mic writer, of 
whq^^g^lpl only threWS^ments have 
sAselTwe^ved by Athen»ua. 

ANTIGENES, one of Alexander's 
generals. He was put ^ death by Anti- 
gonus, about .315 b. c. (VhCurt. v. c. 14.) 

ANTIGENES. One V^s name is 
found amongst the histd^p lir'^lex- 
ander, mentioned by PI@arch ; and 
another is the grammarialh quoted in 
Apollon. Lex. Homer, where, novrever, 
Villoison has edited because 

he says in Prolegom. p. 20, that the lat- 
ter name is found in Eustathius. 

ANTIGEN ID AS, a musician of Thebes, 
the pupil of Philoxenus, and the master 
of Ismenias, whom he taught to despise 
the applause of the populace, as we 
learn from Cicero, Brut. 11. Either he 
or another Theban musician of the same 
name was the master of Alcibiades. 

ANTIGNAC, (Antoine,) a French song 
writer of some reputation, bom 1772, died 


1823. 

Diveil 

9 ais, 

(Biog 


left — Chansoits et Poesies 
9. L’Epicurien Fran- 
' LCaveau Moderne. 
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was king of 
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but on his death, 
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lars, B. c. 243, leav- 
succeed him. 
amed Doson,) be- 
' never gave, 

! son of De- 
was king of 
B. c. 221, 


kingdom by 
Anti^onus reg: 
reigning thirty 
ing his son Dem< 
ANTIGONUS, 
cause he promised 
was son of Demetrii 
metrius Poliorcetes, 

Macedon b. c. 231, 
leaving the throne to 
afterwards at war ^ 
ANTKJONUS, 
king of Judsea^ was 
Pompey, b.c. 61. ] 

put to death order of Mi 
B. c. 36, when Herod was pi 
throne. (Joseph. 14.) 

ANTIGONUS, (Sochmus,) a 
atSocho, lived 30^ b.c. F 
founder of the sect of the 
{B(pcker.) 


who was 
ans. 

stobulus, 
loner by 
Twar^ 
ntony, 
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ANTIGOMUS, one of Alexander's • 
most celebrated ge\ierals. In the 
sion of the fnrovinces, after tHe king’s 
death, he received Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
Phrygia ; but he afterwards Ihcreased his 
power, and during his life was master of 
all Asia Minor, as far as Syria. After 
the naval battle near the island of Cy- 
pnis, in which Demetrius, his son, d^ 
feated Ptolemy 's fleet, Autigomis assumed 
the title of king. His power was now 
so great that Ptolemy, Seleucus,Ca8sander, 
and Lysimachus, united to destroy him, 
and he died of wounds received in battle 
301 R. c. in his eightieth year. 

ANTIGONUS, (commonly called Ca- 
rystius, to distinguish*him from others of 
the same name,) was born at Carystus in 
Euboea, and is supposed to have flou- 
rished during the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, about b. c. 250, 01. 132, 3. 
(See H. Dodwell, Dissert, dc ^tate 
Peripli Ilannonis, § 21. Vossius, de 
Histor. Graec. lib. i. cap. 12.) Nothing 
is known of his life, except that he 
wrote — 1. 'icrropccDi^ Hapado^tav 2vva- 
yayrjf Historiarum Mirabilium Collectio. 
2. Bcoa ; or. Lives of the Philosophers, 
often quoted by Athenseus and Diogenes 
Laertius. 3. Itfpt Zamv, De Animalibus, 
(Hesych. in IXtoc.) 4. Tlrpt Acfctfr, De 
Dictione. (Athenmus, Deipnos. lib. iii. 
p. 88 ; lib. vii. pp. 297, 303.) 5. An 

Epic Poem, called AvTiirarpoSf of which 
two lines arc quoted by Athenseus, 
Deipnos. lib. iii. p. 82. Of these, the 
first only is still extant, and consists of 
one hundred and eighty-nine chapters, of 
which great part is taken from the 
ri^rk, D'e Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, 
attributed to Aristotle, and also from that 
by Callimachus (of which only a few 
fragments remain) entitled, 0nvfiara)i/ tcdv 
CIS dwafrav rrjv Tijv Kara Towovs ovrau 
'2vvayiayrij Miraculorum quae sunt in 
singulis totius Orbis Terrarum Locis Col- 
lectio. As might be expected from the 
title, the work contains a great many 
fables and absurdities, together siirith 
much that is curious and worth reading. 
He tells us that bees are generated by 
the putrid .carcase of an ox, wasps by a 
horse, unions by a crocodile (cap. 28), 
and sifflces by the spinal marrow of a 
man (cap. 96) ; that horses have a bony 
heart (cap. 75) ; thgt all animals, 
man, when bitten d 
^d themselves 
muunelion assumi 

g round, tree, lea' 
appens to he wi 
the croco^e is 
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• moves its tipper jaw (cap. JH)) ; that eu- 
ilu^iis never become bald (cap. 117) ; 
^ that fire ft extinguished by a salamander 
(cap. 91 ) ; that the lioness brings forth 
only once dftring her life ; and uiat the 
young vipers eat their way through the 
uterus of the mother (cap. 25). The 
work was first published, Basil, 8vo, 
1568, together with Antoninus Ijibe- 
rSis, Phlegon Trallianus, Apollonii Hist. 
Mirab., and M. Antoninus de Vita auh, 
Gr. and Lat., edited by Xylander. Tlie 
last and best edition is that by Breckmann, 
Lips. 1791, 4to, Gr. and Lat., with very 
copious and learned notes, some addi- 
tions to which were published in Marbod. 
Lib. Lapidum, 8vo,'Gott. 1799. 

Of the other writers who bore the same 
name Fabricius has given the list follow- 
ing. 1. The Cumsean, a writer on agri- 
culture, mentioned by Varro, Pliny, and 
Columella. — 2. The painter, and a writer 
on painting. — 3. The carver and statuary. 
— 4. The mathematician, known by the 
Scholiast on the Tetrabilon of Ptolemy. — 
5. The historian of Italy, to whom 
Dionysius and Festus allude. — 6. The 
physician, whose recipe for a head-ache, 
and an ointment for the eye, have been 
preserved by Galen and Marcellus the 
empiric; and he is perhaps the indivi- 
dual mentioned in the preface to the 
lexicon of Erotian, and by the Scholiast 
on Nicaiider. 

ANTILLON, (Isidore,) a Spanish pa- 
triot, who, previous to the invasion by 
the French in 1808, was professor of 
astronomy, geography, and history, at 
the Royal College for the young nobility 
at Madrid. He was active in the cause 
of his county during the whole period of 
the peninsular wars, and was co-editor 
of various journals, the object of which 
was to sustain the spirit of the Spanish 
people. After the restoration cf Ferdi- 
nand to his throne, the liberal principles 
advocated by Antillon made him ob- 
noxious to the government, and he was 
on the point of being brought to trial, 
when he died, in 1820. He was the au- 
thor of various maps, and treatbes on 
geography and science, as well as politics. 
(Suppl. Biog. Univ.) 

ANTIMACHUS, the son ^^ypar- 
chus, WalB born about 01. 83, at Colophon, 
""jClanis, although the latter is supposed 
origin to the confusion of 
Ciarius, in Cicero, Brut. 51. 
of the a^ors that ennobled 

tOTj^ ^-p trym Nicander, 
learn ^roiA^^chol. onTheriac, 3. 


He was the pupil of Paiyasis, the au- 
thor of the epic poem on Hercides, and 
of Stesimbrotus. From the elegy of 
Hermesianax, preserved in Athenseus, it 
appears that he fell in love with Lyde^ 
and wrote an elegy on her early death. 
Of )iis interminable epic, the Thebais, 
which probably served as a model for 
the DiQiKvriAypS&Nii^ twenty-four 
books weSre 'taken describing the 

events which took pldnsit^^amus to the 
arrival of the seven chieal gff* Tneb es ; at 
least if any ^Ktffice can be(J*^ '^d on 
Porphyrion’s ^^mmentary on Horace, ^ 
A. P. 146. He wrote likewise an Enco- 
mium on Lysan^, according to Plutarch, 
i. p. 443, whic^ii^Fhowever, he destroyed 
because the. of a gold crown was 
awar<fe'% "lA jbompetitor , Nicostratus of 
Heraclea. Tl^he same Antimachus have 
been attributed by some, though denied 
by Wolf and others, an edition of Homer, 
and a few of his various readings have 
been preserved to this day, in the Ve- 
netian Scholia, published by Villoison. 
The fragments of the Tliebais and Lyde 
were first collected by Schellenberg, a 
pupil of Wolf, whose work has been 
reprinted by Giles, Lond. 1838, together 
with the Notes of Bishop Bloiniield, 
which appeared in the Classical Journal, 
and a few additional fragments recently 
discovered by Bekker and Cramer in va- 
rious MS. grammatical treatises. .^Tlie 
whole number amount to online Wn- 
dred and thirty, but they ^fttW^M’^^Sicient 
evidence to verify the judwhiefetf Quin- 
tilian, who placed Andm uijbs only in 
the second class of enJee. T*. 

2. ^^timachus of Te 
whdfi^ys Plutarch T 
Xyl., was thought I 
the eclipse of the i 
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In 1532 he became 
it Ferrara, where he died in 
tranriated Gemistus Plejthon, 
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lished by Bftndini, at Pavia, in 1758. (Ti- 
raboschi.) 

ANTIN, (d’.) See Gondkin. 

ANTINE, (d*.) See D’Antine. 

.* ANTINORI, (Ludovico Antonio,) a 
learned Italian antiquary, born about 
1720 at Aquila, in the Abruzzi; yras 
archbishop of Lanciano. Several me- 
moirs by him were by Mura- 

tori in his Thesa^^aji^He had collected 
extensive history of the 

Abruzzi. SuW™ pre^eDted from pub- 
lishjnj^^gHSplf them byTS^^a^^ 1780. 
•Four " volumes, however, ^f a work in- 
tended to extend to fifteen, appeared at 
Naples in 1781-2-3-4, imder the title — 
Raccoltd di Memorie i^^che delle tre 
Provincie degli AbruzziA 
Suppl.) ' 

ANTIOCHUS, son of Phfetas, king of 
the Messenians, who died b. c. 744, and 
was succeeded by his son Euphaes. 

ANTIOCHUS, the name of various 
Syrian kings, whose history is connected 
with that of Greece and Rome : — 

Antiachm L (surnaincd Soter,) was son 
of Selcucus I. He fell in love with Stra- 
tonice, his step-mother, who was resigned 
to him by hi^ father. In 275 b.c. he 
conquered the Gauls, who were ravaging 
Asia, in a great battle ; and in b. c. 262, 
was killed near Ephesus. (Val. Max. 
Polyb. Appian.) 

Antiochus II, surnamed Theos by the 
Milesi amL-fo r ridding them of tli^ir tyrant 


iiqg^^niv. 
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the entire defeat oj 
B.c. 227. 

Antiochus III, 
was brother to 
whose death he was 
Syria by the army. 1 
Ptolemy Philopater, a1 
afterward a long se]Ks 
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restored the kingdom of S;^ 
cient splendour of dominion, 
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the executioi^ of this design.' Annibal 
arrived at the court of Antiochus, auii 
advised him to attack the Rdmans in 
Italy ; he, however, carried the war into 
Greece ; but finally was obliged to make 
peace, on the terms of surrendering the 
whole of Asia on one side of the Taurus, 
and paying a large yearly tribute. He 
was. killed, b.c. 187, in an attempt to 
plunder the temple of Belas, in Lusiana. 
(Strab. 16. Liv. 34. Appian.) 

Antiochus IV. , son of Antiochus the 
Great, was brought up at Rome as a 
hostage. He was surnamed Epiphanesi 
and afterwards, for his extravagances, 
Epimanes. * He reigned eleven years, 
and practised such cruelties in Judsa as 
caused the revolt of the Maccabees. He 
died in a fit of madness, b.c. 164, in 
returning from an attempt to plunder the 
temple of Elymais, in Media, which con- 
tained vast treasures. The Persians as- 
cribed his death to this impious act — the 
Jews, to his profanation of the temple at 
Jerusalem. (Polyb. Justin, xxxiv. c. 3.) 

Antiochus V, (surnamed Eupator,) 
son of Antiochus IV. ; became king in 
B.c. 164, and was killed three years 
afterwards, at tlie age of twelve, by his 
uncle Demetrius. (Justin, xxiv. Jo- 
seph. xii.) 

Antiochus VI, (Biu*named Dionysius,) 
son of Alexander Balas; was placed 
oil the throne by Tryphon, in place 
of Demetrius Philadelphus, about b.c. 
144, and after a reign of two years, was 
put to death by him. 

Antiochus VII, (surnamed Euergetes, 
or Sidetes,) son of Demetrius Soter, 
was proclaimed king b. c. 140, and 
pelled the usurper Tryphon. He reduced 
the Jews to subjection, and afterwards 
made war against Phraates, king of Par- 
thia, in whidi he was defeated. He wfts 
killed in the temple of Elymais, b. c. 127. 

Antiochus VIII, (surnamed Grypus,) 
son of Demetrius Nicanor and Cleo- 
patra. His brother Seleucus was de- 
stroyed by her, and he would Jiave 
shared the same fate, had he not disco- 
vered his mother’s design, and compelled 
her to drink the poison prepared for him- 
self. JH^as assassinated b. c. 97. 

Aw^Kfius IX, (surnamed Cyzece- 
nus,) was son of Antiochus Sidetes and 
Cleopatra. His brother GrypUs diluted 
the kingdom with him, and ttie^ divided 
it^ between them— the one Syria 

and the other CoehnSyria. 
civil war continue 
defeated in a Yh 

on which he killed jjP^f. b. c, 95, •• ' 
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• Antiochus X, (called ^usebes,) sou 
®f*the preceding, tontinued the war 
against ^leucus VL He married Selene, 
the widow of Antiochus Grypus, and is 
BupTOscd to^have died about b. c. 75. 

Antiochus XL (sumamed Epiphanes 
and Philadelphus,) claimed the king- 
dom with Philip, on the death of their 
brother Seleucua VI. They were de- 
feated by Antiochus X., and he died 
B. c. 93. 

Antiochus XII. succeeded to Deme- 
trius in. He was killed in war with 
the Arabs, about b. c. 85. 

Antiochus XIII. (Asiaticus,) son of 
Antiochus X. and Selene, was sent to 
Rome, by her, to claim the kingdom of 
Egypt, and in returning he was plun- 
dered by Verres in Sicily. He was re- 
stored to the throne of Syria hy Lucullus, 
but deprived of his sovereignty by Pom- 
pey, B. c. 64, when Syria became a Roman 
province. 

ANTIOCHUS, ki^ of Commagene, in 
Asia, was an ally of 'ngrancs, against the 
Romans. He concluded peace with Lu- 
eullus, B. c. 69, but was afterwards en- 
gaged in war, and defeated by Pompey ; 
and again by Ventidius, one of Mark 
Antony’s generals. 

ANTIOCHUS II,, son of the pre- 
ceding, was put to death at Rome by 
order of Augustus, b. c. 29. 

ANTIOCHUS. — 1. Of Syracuse, was 
the son of Xenophanes, and an historian 
of Sicily and Italy, anterior to the time 
of Timaeus. His narrative was brought 
down tfim^Ol. 87, and extended through 
nine books. ’Die last is quoted by 
Clemens Alex. Protrept. p. 22. — 2. Of 
Ascalon, was a philosopher, who seems 
to have partially mixed up the dogmas of 
the Academy with those of the Porch. 
He attended Lucullus in his expedition 
against Tigridates, and wrote an account 
of it, quoted by Plutarch, i. p. 178, Xyl. 
Attracted by the grace and fluency of 
his style, Cicero was not only led to the 
slud^oiP philosophy, but at his suggestion, 
after the death of Sylla, took part m public 
affiiirs, as we learn ftom Plutarch, i. p. 442. 
His philosophical work, Ilspi r«y Kajcoi/- 
icflftv, is mentioned by SextiB^mpiric. 
Pyrrhon. i. p. 33. — 3. Of ATOhndria, 
wrote a work on the poets who were ridi- 
miled by the writers of the new comedy 
at AtbenSif . To the same individual, Fa- 
bricius, Bib}. Qt. attributes the work on 
the Stories connected with 

diflfer«P ,^entioned in Photius, 

HbUomlMii8Pt|u|D. — 4: Of Cilicia, a 
sophist, whose aHv, probably a kind of 


miscellany, is quoted by Phrynichus, and 
to which J. Pollux and the Schol. on 
Hermogenes are supposed to allude. 
Philostratus, in Vit. Soph, speaks in terms 
of praise of his declamations and ret^ 
flections. — ^There is also an unknown An- 
tioqjius, the author of three epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. 

ANTlOGgJi^S^ sculptor, son of lllas, 
who is said toT^ve made the famous 
statue of Pallas, preservain'md^ Ludovisi 
gardens at Ron^ ^ 

ANTIOC]!Cj'^(St.) wasi.pJitjOf an 
equestrian fanguy in Mauritamav &nd« 
after some years spent in the acquisition 
of both sacred^fpid profane learning, he 
finally gave h* pittention to the stuay of 
medicii^nc^ Q^tli a view to enrich him- 
self, Ijut meL^ that he might be useful 
to mankind.^He passed some time in 
Asia Minor, exercising his profession 
gratuitously, and converting his patients 
to Christianity. During the persecution 
under the emperor Adrian, a. o. 118, he 
was seized in the island of Sardinia, and 
it is reported by tradition, that after 
being tortured and miraculously deli- 
vered, he was at last taken up into heaven. 
The Romish church celebrates his memory 
on the 13th of December. (Martyrolo- 
gium Romanum. Bzovius, Nonienclator 
Sanctorum Professione Medicorum.) 

ANTIOCHUS, a saint and martyr, by 
profession a physician, was born at Se- 
baste in Armenia, and was p^.to death 
during the persecution em- 
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the same person as the Antiochus quoted 
by Aetius, Tetrab. i. serm. iii. cap. 114; 
and by Paulus Ailgineta, lib.vii. cap. 8. 

ANTIOCHUS, a monk of Seba, in 
Palestine, lived early in the seventh cen- 
tury. He wrote one hundred and ninety 
homilies, under the collective titlf of 
Pandectae Divinae Scripturae, and a poem 
on the loss of the real gp^'^j^jat the taking 
of Jerusalem bVvtherersiws, which is 
inserted ij^^^^plement to the Biblio- 
theca PatnMP^Biog jJniv .l 

Af^pjjPTER, son W^^andra, con- 
^ testecTme crown of M^edon with his 
brother Alexander, on the death of Philip 
his elder brother, about^.c. 290. 

ANTIPATER, or SjjTIPAS, was 

f ovemor of Idumea, u]u\ Alexander 
annes, and Alexandra lil^tHdowP He 
rendered Julius Caesar considerable assist- 
ance in the Alexandrine war, and was 
appointed by him procurator of Judaea. 
He died of poison, b. c. 49. He was the 
father of Herod. 

ANTIPATER. Of the other different 
persons who bore this name, the follow- 
ing alone merit the least notice. 

1. The son of lolaus. He was bom at 
Paliura, a city of Macedonia ; and after 
being the pupil of Aristotle, became first 
the friend, and then prime minister, to 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
bjr whom such was the opinion fonned of 
Ins talents, that when the monarch rose 
one day later than usual, he said, ** he 
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Lth-bed is said to 
s against per- 
the least part in 
the absence of 
the part of 
! honourable 
by defeating 
Agis, on 
routed the 


or perversenei 
Antipater on r 
have cautioned 
pitting a woman 
public affairs, 
bklexander, he 
viceroy in a ma 
to himself and 
the Peloponnesian 
the same day that Alex] 
army of Darius — an e^ BBj l|t led the 
latt^ to say, that thentW^Uch took 
place in Arcadia waBWwhS^tmparcd 
with the one on the biflka oM^ Grani- 
cus, a contest of mice, as we from 
Plutarch. 

Upon the death of Alexandl 
pater was compelled to oppose ti 
powers of Greece, bent on recovi 
liberty they had lost in the time 
Defeated in the neighbourhood of 


he was obliged to shut himself up in 
Riat town, and would have been f^lh 
there, had not Lconatus come t^his assis- 
tance from Asia; where, after forcing 
the enemy to raise the siege, *he appear^ 
again in the field, and with the aid of 
Craterus, defeated the Greeks at Cranon ; 
from whence he marched to Athens, and 
compelled the Athenians to adopt a less 
popular form of government ; and he would 
probably have destroyed the place, as 
rhilip did Thebes, had he not oeen re- 
strained by a regard for the native land 
of Phocion. On his return to Macedonia, 
he continued to be occupied in the afiairs 
of his country to such an advanced age, 
that the orator Demades, when writing to 
Antigonus, requested the latter to appear 
as a god in Greece, which ns Plutarch, in 
Phocion, ss. 30, observes, was hanging 
by an old and rotten thread. He died 
about B.c. 317. Justin (xii. 14) assigns 
various reasons for supposing that Anti- 
pater was implicated in the murder of 
Alexander, by sending to his sons Philip 
and lolas, the cup-bearers of the prince, 
a poison called Styx-water, and obtained 
from Nonacris in Arcadia, and the know- 
ledge of which Pliny (H.N. xxx. 16) 
would lead us to believe was obtained 
from Aristotle ; and was said to be of so 
corrosive a nature, as to eat through 
every subst^ance, but the hoof of a horse, 
ass or mule, according to Justin, iElian, 
and Arrian respectively. He appears to 
have left a cmlection of letters in two 
books, Eudocia says twenty, relating to 
Alexander the Great; from which, says 
Fabricius, both Pliny and Plutarch, in m 
probability, derived their information. He 
was the only one of the successors of 
Alexander who refused to call the hero 
of Macedon a god. He wrote likewise 
the history of the campaigns of Perdiccas, 
to whom he was occasionally opposed. 

2. A philosopher of Tarsus, wno, (says 
Plutarch, in Marius, ss. 46) when he was 
reckoning up at the close of life the good 
things that had happened to him, 
forget his ha^ng sailed to Athens in 
safety. Being asked to dispute with Car- 
neades, he refused to do so; but said 
he woul^alk with a reed (pen), and 
hence H^was called KaXajAopoagf reed- 
brawler.’* He was the pupil of Diogenes 
of Babylon, and the mast^ of Pansstius, 
and is placed by Seneca and Arrian 
amongst the Stoics. Of his works, lit;Re 
more than the titles baveltf||n pre- 
served, with the exewtio|^^^Hkment 
on Marriage, quetea hHMMBr 
67 and 70.) •• 
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* 3. L. Cislius^ bom abo|it b. c. 128, procure the incenee*cup he had vowed to 

a history of Rome, which, says Jupiter. 

Gcero (Epist. Attic, xiii. 8), M. Brutus 10. The rhetorician and pupil of AdriaUf 
abridged. Only a few fragments of a mentioned by Eudocia (in Violet, p. 57), 
work, that tffe emperor Adrian, as stated and perhaps the same as the grammarian 
by Spartianus, _ in his life, preferred quoted by Diogenes Laertius and the* 
to Sallust, as he did Ennius to Virgil, and Scholiast on Aristophanes. 

Cato to Caesar, have been preserved and 11. The sophist of Hierapolis, and the 
printed at the end of Havercamp’s Sal- secretary of tV^ nperor Severus, whose 
lust, and more recently by Krause, in history he wrote,' and composed some 
Vitae et Fragmenta Veterum Hist. Ro- Olynthiac and Panathcij^»'^Y*8eeche8, pro- 
manor. Berolin. 1833. According to Livy, bably in imitation of t'/”,«iienes and 
(xxvii. 27,) Antipater’s history was tri- Isocrates : S to some writer, 

partite ; for one portion detailed what we must attriKjte the spurioufk^ions 
was the common rumour ; another what attributed to the great Athenian speaker, 
his son had witnessed, probably in the 12. The hist^ian of the life of Aureo- 
second Punic war ; and the third, what lus Tyrannus^’j":om he appears to have 
his researches in other quarters enabled flattered so jjr \,/avagantly as to be consi- 
him to state. dered by TKMlius Pollio (in Claudian, 

4. A philosopher of Cyrene, who al- ss. 5) the dis’^ace of historians. • 

though blind, could still make his cala- 13. An historian of Rhodes, known 
mity the subject of a joke, as we learn only by a quotation of Stephan. Byzant. 
from Cicero, Tusc. v. 37. ANTI PATER, a physician at Rome 

5. An epigrammatist of Sidon, who is in the second century, belonging to the 

said by Cicero (de Orator, iii. 50, and de Methodic sect, (Galen, tom. xiv. p. 684, 
Fato, 3) to have been able to compose in all ed. Kiihn.) He is several times men- 
Idnds of verse extemporaneously. It is tioned by Galen, and his medical for- 
related of him that he was attacked with mula? frequently quoted, (tom. xiii. pp. 136, 
a kind of fever on the day of his birth, 931, 983, &c.) ; and a very interesting 
which recurred at each successive anni- account of his death (which Galen had 
versary, and by which he was carried off prognosticated from the inequality and 
on his birth-day. irre^larity of his pulse) is given, De 

6. A Stoic philosopher of Tyre, to Locis Affectis, lib. iv, cap. 1 1 ; (tom. viii. 

whom, says I^utarch, (in Cato, Min. p. 293, &c.) 

p. 761,) the elder Cato attached himself, ANTIPHANES, the comic writer, 
and whose moral and political principles flourished a little antecedent to the time 

became the rule of his own. of Alexander the Great ; who was not 

7. Another Stoic of 'fyre, who was 
contemporary with Cicero, and died a 
little before the son of the Roman orator 
visited Athens. He is thought to have 
written the treatise on the Philosophy of 
Moral Duties, to which Cicero alludes, 

Oflic. ii. 24, and it probably formed 
a part of the work, On the World, of 
which the seventh book is quoted by 
Diogen. Laert. vu. 139. 

8. The epimminatist of Thessalonica. 
flourished in the time of Augustus 

Caesar, and was one of^the celebrated 
pantomime dancers of the day. He seems 
to have followed Piso, the proconsul of 
Macedonia, to Rome, wher^ilie wrote 
many epigrams to and on patron. 

One of nis pieces is more than usually 
'cqriouli, as it describes the lirst applica- 
tion of a water-wheel to a flour-mill. 

9. Antipater, Ae father of Nicolaus 

Dam ate aaais, the historian, was celebrated 
(says less for his wealth than 

yirtuesr^d^Vii death, he strictly en- 
jdlhed bis son Nj^aus not to forget to 


fra^he carried oft' J^issuedgn ‘infAlife 
drafc 3 lic contests ; ^the ex^pon a sreau 
have fairly calcula|pt the ^ave written 28 

number, as he is sa»acle, ^ved seventv-fou 
plays, and to little is known 

years. OHiis hiwn of Demophaw, 
Some say he was which is the moti 

Others of Steph# a son called 
probable, as ^-children, we tuft 


from slavejBjjPWopnanes. Equally im 
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written a good deal upon Antiphanes in 
Observat. Philolog. Lugd. Bat. 1771 ; 
and more recently, Fyues Clinton baa 
printed some of the fragments in the 
Philological Museum, No. iii. p. 35. 

* 2. Suidas makes mention of a second 
Antiphanes, a comic writer, who was 
junior to Panaetius, and a third of Car^stus 
in Euboea, who was to be contem- 
porary with Thespis. ^ 

3. Antiph|^^ of Berge in Thrace 

wrote a little worthy of credit, 

that to St]4ll^(i. p. 81), the 

very tWRSfto Bergaize, C^came the nick- 
name for a retailer of incredible stories, 
like that of the fictiti^s Munchausen; 
who copied an anecdohk mentioned in 
Plutarch, (ii. p. 78. XyJS^here Anti- 
phanes is reported to ha^^id that in a 
certain city the cold was s^ntense, as to 
freeze the very words in the moment of 
utterance, and which were only heard in 
the summer, when the frost had disap- 
peared. Plutarch indeed attributes the 
story to the dramatist, but it seems more 
in character with the Bergean. 

4. A writer of epigrams, a few of which 
are preserved in the Anthologia Grseca. 
He was bom at Megalopolis. 

ANTIPHANES, an ingenious statuary 
of Argos, mentioned by Pausanias, whose 
statues of Erasus, Aphidas, and Elatus, 
were still seen and admired in the temple 
of Delphi, in the age of the Antonincs. 

ANTIPHANES, a physician of Delos, 
whose age is unknown, who is mentioned 
by Clemaps Alexandrinus as having said 
that ** the c ause of diseases to man 
food.” (2 Pieda- 
aoumjS r^ He is mentioned 
fijTlSfSifUIi, \al?^posit. MedicHMh 
cundum Loca^ piiCT cam 5 ;) and Cslius 
Aprelianus qu(W hebe Morb. Chron. lib. 

, iv. cap. 8) a worjx)f\is called Panoptes. 

[ ANTIPHlLl>^j:\ painter, the con- 
^ temporary and jP^of Apelles; was 
p born in E^pt, anl^^s pupil of Ctesi- 
demus. H!c is c^l^gluished by great 
facility of style ; uiujg^^is most beauti- 
' ^1 works represented employed in 

blowing a fire, froml||^lyi the whole 
house seemed to be illim|gtted. A satyr 
dressed in the skin ■Pl^wkther, was 
dho admired. Plinyylib^H^y, ch. 10, 
mei|^||Qs many of thiyartisM^rks, and 
S '^umlFateB those he hadseen?l»tiphilus 
was the designer of a figure whi Vie called 
GryUuSf a name thatcontinuedWftrwards 
to be applied to that imecies of l^ature. 
When at the court or Ptolemy, Vnwhich 
he was attached, his jealousy waHKoited 
by the arrival o{ Apelles, whoflAe-ac- 

• IQ 


• • 

cused of having been implicated in the , 
conspiracy df Theodotus, governoii fir' 
Phoenicia, affirming that he hadeseen hini 
at dinner with Theodotus, and that by 
the advidc of Apelles, the city of Tyre 
had revolted, and Pelusium had been 
taken. The accusation was totally ground- 
less, Apelles never having been at Tyre, 
and having no acquaintance with Theo- 
dotus. Ptolemy, however, in his resent- 
ment, without examining into the affair, 
concluded him guilty, and would have 
punished him with death, had not an 
accomplice of the conspirators declared 
his innocence, and proved that the accu- 
sation originated in the jealousy and 
malevolence of Antiphilus. Stung with 
confusion at having listened to so in- 
famous a slander, Ptolemy restored Apel- 
les to his favour, presented him with a 
hundred talents, to compensate the injury 
he had sustained, and Antiphilus was in 
his turn bound in chains, and condemned 
to slavery for life. Pausanias mentions 
a statuary of the same name, of whom 
he saw many works at Olympia, in 
the place called the Treasury, (Bryan's 
Diet. Lempri^^re's Clas. Diet. Biog. 
Univ.) 

ANTIPIIO, the son of Sophilus, a 
schoolmaster, was born 01. 75, at Athens, 
in the borough of Rhamnus, and is 
reckoned amongst the ten orators, to 
which that city gave birth. Unwilling, 
however, to appear often as a public 
speaker, he chose rather to write speeches 
for those engaged in law-suits ; and ac- 
cording to Philostratus, used to boast 
that “ there was no sorrow so severe that 
his painless speeches could not root out 
from the mind.” But though Antipho 
seldom appeared in public, yet when he 
did so, in the opinion of his pupil Thu- 
cydides, viii. he excelled all his con- 
temporaries in the conception and ex- 
pression of his thoughts ; and as a 
moral character, was inferior to none. 
He was the first, says Quintilian, iii. 1, 
to compose a written speech, and amongst 
the first to publish a treatise on rhe- 
toric, which consisted of at least three 
books, as may be inferred front Aminor 
nius andJPseud-Apsinea ; and contained 
in idl pRability specimens of the man- 
ner in which a speech ought to com- 
mence ; at least the Proems of Antipho 
are twice quoted by Suidas. According 
to the author, probably Csscilius, whom 
Photius and Pseudo-Pluta rclL f ollowed, 
Antipho ,waa a very succe!|fflM;eneral, 
and served the office 
as to fit out at hit own Expense sb^ty^Cin 
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. Greek triremes. But the story 

(fitrdes Its own refiitation^on the face 
of it. Ke might indeed have equip^ied 
six or seven ij km eVra,) vessels, and 
even this is mot very likely, if it be true 
that he was ridiculed by Plato the dra- 
matist for his love of money. Towards 
the close of his life, he was connected 
with Peisander and others in new mo- 
delling the form of government in favour 
of the Four Hundred; and as he was 
thus opposed to the democratic party, it 
was only natural for him to be accused 
of treason when he returned from an 
unsuccessful embassy to Sparta ; and 
though his defence was an able one, yet 
it did not save him from being found 
guilty, when his goods were forfeited, 
his body denied burial, and his house 
raxed to the ground, and a pole stuck up 
on the spot, with the inscription, This 
was the ground of the traitor Antipho." 
The oration to which Thucydides alludes 
was extant in the time of Harpocration ; 
and it was that perhaps which gave rise 
to his being called the Nestor of the bar. 
Respecting his style, however, there seems 
to be an equal disagreement amongst 
the critics of ancient and modern times. 
Dionysius says that his language was 
austere and antiquated, and by no means 
agreeable ; while Cmcilius, on the other 
hand, speaks of him as possessing all the 
requisites of a finished orator. So too 
amongst the moderns, Jensius sets down 
all the extant orations as spurious ; while 
Reiske considers only the first and last 
as connected with real events, and rejects 
the rest as merely sophistical exercises. 
Ruhnken, however, shows that the 4th, 
5th, and 10th, are quoted as genuine 
by Harpocration ; nor is the least hint 
thrown out respecting the spuriousness of 
the others ; although it is true that in the 
time of Cscilius, twenty-five of those 
attributed to Antipho were rejected as 
forgeries. 

2. Contemporary with the orator, or 
rather a little posterior to him, was An- 
tipho, the dream and miracle expounder, 
who wrote various treatises, of which 
little more than the titles have been pre- 
served. ^ According to Orige|. against 
Celfus, iv. p. 176, he denied in^nib work 
Upon Truth the existence of a Provi- 
dence, and thus anticipated the doctrines 
of Epicurus ; while from his conversa- 
tion with Socrates, as detailed in Xeno- 
phon’s Memorab. i. 6, it appears that he 
was a pr. as Suidas calls him, a 
woiHi-(x> KM Pi &^j pellatk)n well suited to 
thwindividued, wto was in the bal»t of 


selling his words at the best market, and 
who considered happiness to centre in 
all that ministered to luxurious and ex 
pensive habits. Such was the similarity 
of his style with that of the orator, that;, 
Hermogenes confessed himself at a loss 
to decide between their respective pro- 
duefions. 

3. The trage^^, who is said to have 

been beaten to de^ by Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse ; for vrhen fi^ci^ccording 
to Plutarch, ii. P5J8, 1051. C. 

what kind ofV^ier was tlg’^’^t, he 
answered, thatXof wliich the Atnehians 
made the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. 0£-his plays, the titles of 
only two haveh^ preserved, the Andro- 
mache and Mt^ger ; for the Plexippus 
was not a plli, but only one of the cha- 
racters in the Meleager, as shown by 
Ruhnken. 

4. The mathematician and natural 
philosopher, whose attempt to square the 
circle is mentioned by Aristotle in Soph. 
Elench. i. 10, and Physic. Auscult. i. 2. 

5. A collector of anecdotes, quoted by 
Diogen. Laert. viii. 3. 

6. A writer on husbandry, known 
only from Athenseus. 

ANTIQUARTO, (Jacopo,) of Perugia, 
was a learned Italian, who lived at the 
end of the fifteenth, and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries. He was se- 
cretary to Cardinal Savelli, legate at 
Bologna; and afterwards to Giovanni 
Galeozzo and Ludovico Sforza, duke of 
Milan. He published the first, and per- 
haps only entire edition works of 

Campanus in 1495. 
not much known, but 
tant^^Ison in the an 

tiroes He left, hc®|&n,e " 

Milan, 1509; and in jgjg 
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grand duke of Tuscany Employed liim 
for six }reara, and granted him a pension. 
Upon his being admitted a member of 
the Florentine Academy, he painted for 
his admission-picture a large composition, 
tepresenting the Fall of the Giants. He 
also made a copy of the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, after Cigoli, which he Sold 
for one hundred ducat^ During his six 
years’ residence at ^ffience, he made 
four jour neys^ to Rome ; during one of 
which hMQ^^ a most distinguished 
receptio^^rom PopM^nedict XIII. 
The a]tl£t?were held in shch high esteem, 
that when they visited Naples, Solimeni, 
then head of the Academy of that town, 
offered them his own hod^On his return 
to Rome, John Antiquul^linted several 
pictures, when he heard ^i^grand duke 
was dangerously sick. H^etumed im- 
mediately to Florence, but his munifi- 
cent patron had died. After staying at 
the principal cities of Italy, and travelling 
to Venice, for the celebrated gcnerm 
Schullembourg, he returned to his own 
country. His long residence in Italy 
had excited in his countrymen a high 
opinion of his abilities ; he was received 
by the prince of Orange with most flat- 
tering marks of attention ; and had his 
residence fixed, and a pension granted to 
him by that prince. He was employed 
in the palace of Loo, where he painted a 
large picture of Mars disarmed by the 
Graces, and several other considerable 
works. He was a correct designer, a 
good colourist, and had a freedom of 
touch. H jg, st udy of Italian art gave 
him a taadPlil^rnible in all his works. 

' Diet. Pilkin[ 
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of the philosopher, who worshipped 
nature alonef and taught Diogenessisp 
confessed by the latter in the •worik of 
tlie Euripidean Telephus, quoted by Plu- 
tarch, Sympos. ii. p. 632, Xyl. 

To put on rags, and Beem to be 

The fonn of abject poverty." 

Such was the harshness of his manners 
and strictures, that he drove away nearly 
all his followers, and hence he was called, 
ironically, by Socrates, “ the procurer,” 
as stated by Plutarch, ii. p. 632, a pas- 
sage that enables us to imderstand why 
the same term was applied to Socrates by 
Antisthenes, as detailed by Xenophon, 
in Sympos. ss. 8, who has preserved, in 
Memorab. ii. 15, a conversation between 
the two ; while the Antisthenes, mentioned 
in iii. 14, can hardly be the philosopher, 
for he is represented by Nicomacludes as 
never having served in the army, and 
skilled only in scraping money together ; 
imless it be said that, at that period, 
Antisthenes had scarcely been weaned 
from the practice and precept of his first 
master Gorgias. Of his various works, 
which filled ten volumes, the few frag- 
ments that have come down to us have 
been collected by Orelli, in his Opuscula 
Graec. Veter. Sententiosa et Moralia. 
Lips. 1821. According to Cicero, in 
Nat. Deor. i. 13, Antisthenes, in his 
work on Physics, overthrew the idea of 
the existence and power of the gods, by 
asserting that the gods of the people were 
many, but that of nature only one. 
Phrynichus the grammarian, quoted by 
Photius, cod. 158, praises the purity of 
the style of Antisthenes, and considers as 
genuine his speech put into the mouth of 
Ulysses. But if tne one alluded to is 
that which is found in the collections of 
the Greek Orators, the opinion is of little 
value ; for the speech in question is evi- 
dently taken from a play of Euripides, as 
appears by the circumstance of finding 
nearly a dozen lambic verses in their 
original poetic dress, while it conveys sen- 
timents similar to those expressed in |he 
Here. Fur. 189 — 196. Nor is a greater 
dependence to be placed upon the judg- 
ment of 'Hmor, who not only found fault 
with the number of the works of Anti- 
Bthene8;4Rt with their matter, which bs 
said was a mass of trifling ; for the SiHo- 
grapher was in the habit of abuiung aB 
the philosophers equaRy« He is saiAto 
have lectured in the gymnasium attached 
to the temple of Hercules, caU^Cynos- 
arges ; for that was the in'* 

quiries were carried oaflQPIIRaKg the 
py entage of persons supposed to be ilia* 
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^tini^te; amount whom, h would seem," 
Aotfstheoea *wai numherfi!, from his 
mothcHr tmiiifl albreigiiei'. died, after 

ah^eriiig &or^t> at tl^ age, of eeVeuty, , 
Imt before ho sw'tho death of Sb<* 
jCTi^ .asyenged by tho,,{iuni^h^iit in; 

1 )]^ the accusens of ^ his master. 
'Ho j^pesifs to ‘have been rather more 
ateu^ed/ ^ life -thait.^edEime a philoso- 
j - ftir when* in 'his last iuness, he 
required, tho aid of a friend to put him 
<Hfti of pain,dii)iogene8 handed him a 
da4Sfer,-wfai<di An&thenes, however, de- 
emed as ixse,' Observing that he wanted 
r^eased, not finmllfe, hilt pain. 

Of theotherindividmds'of this name, 
one whose works are mok to be re- 
gjp^^, Is. one who wrote' u^n the Py- 
ramids, as , we learn from Pliny, H.N. 
xxxyuilt. 

ANTtSTIUS, (Labeo,) who had been 
prastor, and' even proconsul of the pro- 
vince of Narbonne, is said to have 
amused himself with painting small pic- 
tures, which, instead of. exciting puhlic 
admiration, only brought on him the 
ridicule of his contemporaries. He died 
at an advanced age, in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

ANTISTIUS, a friend and physician 
qC Julius Csesar, who was taken prisoner 
with him,, by the piiates, at the island of 
Pharmacusa,(Sueton. in VitaCsesaris, cap. 
4; Plutarch, ibid.) and after his assas- 
sination, exandned his wounds, of which, 
in his opinion, one only was mortal, viz. 
that in me breast (Sueton. cap. 82.) 

ANTJE, AERTJEN, or AART VAN 
LEYDEN, a painter of history, called 
also Aert Claesson, (1498 — 1564,) was 
born at Leyden, and was pupil of Corne- 
lius Engelbrecht. He fell into the water 
and was drowned. His portrait is found 
in the new edition* of C. Van Mander, 
engraved by L’Admiral. There are, by 
bii^ the meats of Bad> engraved in 
folio by Mulder, with the name of the 
painter — Aentje Van Leiden, which print 
is ipserted in the Bible of Gerard Hoet ; 
the fomr Evang^ists, in one plate, en- 
graved by B. Dolendo ; and, the Ship- 
wreck of St.'Paul, a large worh engraved 
by the same. I Heinechen. ^ ict. :des 
Artistes.) . 

ANTQINifr, (caUed le Chrmid B&tard^) 
bom 1421, died 1504, wm a, natural^son 
,of Philip the Goodj.duke qf I^gundy. 
After distin^ished military service m 
Aftica,^jg^d against the Li^gepis and 
fbe was taken prisoner at the 

battuV8£22Ji>, in 1476. Louis XL 
^jlpisomed him from R6n£, duke of Lor- 


e was a weakgM irre8oluteg|aBce, anc 
wavered all hw^life betweeiWlte twe 


ralne|. and loaded him with honours 
Antom'e of Butgundy afterwards servec 
the French qro'wn, under him and Charlei 
VIIl., with zeal and fidelity. (Biog 
Univ.) 

ANTOINE DE BOURBON, (king o: 
Navarre,) father of Heniy IV. and sot 
of Charles de Bourbon, duke of Ven* 
ddme, was bon^i 1518. In 1540 he 
married Jeanne ^^Ibret, heiress of Na- 
varre, and obtained witym^e princi- 
of Beam and tnSBUP or king 

ImTlife 

religions and parties which then dividec 
France. * Suspicion of the constable 
Montmotenci jAented him from assert 
Jng his rigl^pio the guardianship o 
Francis II., ■pnrst prince of the blood 
on the death of Henry II. ; and he sav 
the government entrusted to the Guises 
and the prince de Cond5, his brother 
preferred to himself for the command'o; 
the Huguenot forces. During the mino- 
rity of Charles IX. he yielded the regenc} 
to Catherine de Medicis, and was con- 
tented with the empty title of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Reconciled tc 
tlie Guises, and entirely detached fron 
the protestant party, he now formed, witl 
the duke of Guise and the constable 
Montmorenci, the union which was caUec 
by the Huguenots the triumvirate, anc 
took the command of the royal army 
He died in 1562, from the effects of f 
wound received at the siege of Rouen- 
detested by 'the protestants, whom he 
had deserted, and little rwetted by the 
catholics. A negotiatioi|^* ^o n e titpe 
^ending for a 


4aM|j|Queen of 
ANT( 
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OINE, (Pai 
Jesuit, born 1679, 
of the universit)^ 
His works are 
Universa. , Nan 
1818. Tlieologi^ 
dogmatica. Po: 
tures Chr^tie: 
tations, 

Religion, 1' 
first 

reprinte( 
reputatii 

AN^ 




lel,) a learned , 
_3 ; was rector u 
*ont-k'Mousson./J 
eologia MoraliM 
1731. Avignon® 
ersa, speculatavae* 
ousson, 1725. Lec- 
-ancy, 1736. Me^- 

lemonstration ‘ de la 
k,iey were published at 
, have been frequently 
always retained their 
Univ. Suppl.) 
ierre Joseph,) a cmi 
[30, died 1814. He 

SJ|S(U7n82; and several 
of local utility, edn^ 
bW profession. His broker 
was idso a civil engineer. (Biog. 
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ANTOINE, (Sebastian,)- ah cngT^verj. ^ 
a native of Nancy in Lorraine, wbe^e He 
enmved a portrait of R. P. ^Augitstin. 
Calmet, in a large oval, in 1*729. ,Tl>e 
^terprise of Prometheus, rOnO 
filings of V'eraoilles, painted by Miguard, 
was mso engraved Dy him; aii^ the 
crown of precious stones,., with which 
Louis XV. was crowffid^ Oct. 25, 1722. 
He work ed ch jefly with the ^aver in a 
thin feebliUll^ without effect ho was., 
also ven^cficient in pthov requisites 
of the-ei* (Strutt’s Diet, of £iig. . Hei- 
neckeii, Diet, des Artistes.) 

ANTOINE, (Jacqqes Denis,) bom at 
Paris, Aug. 6, 1733, vftji an artist who 
did much for the refoS^on of- archi- 
tectural taste in the Fren^^^i^tal. One 
of his hrst works which' amacted notice 
was the small tetrastyle portico in the 
court of the Hospital de la Charity, 
which, although now not at all remark- 
able, was at the time of its erection^ a 
striking novelty, being the earliest ap- 
plication of the ancient Grecian Doric, a 
style that has. found few. imitators in 
France. He was also one of the archi- 
tects employed in repairing and altering 
the Palais de Justice, after tlic fhre in 
.1776 ; but his great work is the Hdtel 
des Monnaies, or Mint^ a vast pile of 
building with two fronts — one towards 
the quay and Pont-Ncuf, the other to- 
wards the Rue Gu6n%aud, — each up- 
wards of 370 feet in extent ; and notwith- 
standing faults of detail, and a certain 
littleness of taste in some respects, it is 
qnquestio njP^^gmi imposing unbroken 
aDiiSKii3*m^s§SSjt the same time, it has 
charactoi|||iav- 
ing more palatial residence 

tlm of what hilLindicate the actual 
purpose of the Anfoit^ also de- 

|igned the Mint V, and the palace 
m the Due de Madrid. He 

med August 24th, 

^ ANTOINETTE «^|u.E 4 NS, daugK- 
ter of £16onore of^rf^iys. duke of 
Longueville, was manikin pharles de 
Gondi, marquis of Beq^|||. whp was 
killed in 1596. Abanjg^jlfcierself to 
grief, she entered a nufl|»^%oulouse, 
and afterwards foundry tlilfiMer of the 
Filles du Calvaire, aiSong jWwn she 
died, at Poitiers, in 1618, (iWAUniv.) 

ANTON, (Gottfried, 1^71— 
bom at Freudenberg in WestphfilC He 
was a student,' and^ afterwards wibssor, . 
at Marburg, ih)in whence he reiH^d to 
Oiessen, at the request of the lanM^ve 
Lewis V., who yras then about tcIHand 
a uiflyer«»ty in that town, and wisH^' 
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hayethb betefitof hU.advu^/an^kdn^^ 
anoe. ^Antpnwas applantodlbhanb^^ 
and . fltst professor oif laws ito the jiew 
institutfon, to which a large numj^ 
smdents were atl^^acted by Ids eeJeb^^ 
as a lecher. In addHion. to these duties,^ 
he w» actively, engaged in affairs of 
state,.. 'an^y wwC' ’seht' as’ ambassador to 
several courts. His f olnprebensive jutir 
dical Science , gained hiAi ^ reputation 
which has ^ survived him* .Hie most 
celebrated of his works, are- ^l. ^Dispu- 
tationes Feadales. the -best • editioft of 
r^hieh Was publiuied' by . Stryk, Halle, 
1699, 4to. - 2. De Catnerm Imperils 
Jurisdictione. This treatise, in vwhieh 
the author differed fipom HenUhn^'Vnl- 
teius as to the extent of the'empem/s 
constitutional rights, involved hitn illy. a 
hot controversy witli the latter,, who bad 
the advantage, in point of temper and 
moderation at least. A complete list of 
his works is given by Willen,. Memoriae 
J urisconsultorum, p. 82. 

ANTON, (Robert,) one of the minor 
poets of the reign^f King James the First, 
calls himself in the title-page of the only 
work known of his;, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The work here spoken 
of consists of a Collection of satires, and 
is entitled, Vice’s Anatomy Scomged and 
Corrected; but tl^e is also a second 
title, the Philosopher’s Satires, which, on 
a subsequent page, is expanded into the 
l^ilosopher’s Seven Satires, alluding to 
the Seven Planets. There is an - edition 
of the date 1616, and anotlier of 16^17, or 
possibly tlie same edition with a reprinted 
title-page. The satires possess little ejaim 
on the reader^s attention, although there 
are a* few slight, notices of the eminent 
poets contemporary with this alnioat for- 
gotten author. 

ANTON, or ANTONIUSs (Paul,) a 
Lutheran divine, bom 1661 at Hirschfeld, 
in Upper Lu8atia,,died 173P at Halle. His 
principal works aret-^De Skdtis Oentilium 
rrocession^us. ^Leipsig, £684. C^qpifii 
Tridentim adeoque.et Pontiffciomin^]^* 
triha miblica. Halle, *1697:^ , re^ 
printed. Eletnenta Halle, 

176Q. (Megiumi AhtRltetioum. \Halle, 
1732; 0K some controversial .writings^ 
See Walch, BiW- Tbedl. yhl.^ij. p. 754. 
(Biog. Univ.) ' - 

ANTON, (ConraA Gh>titicd>^)' ai leameO 
German, bom 1745, died^ 1814 ; ’ was 
professor of morali^, 'Ond aftagwcids oi 
oriental l«mgu)ages m tl^^g^pity ql 
Wittemberg. He is mKKSfm % num- 
ber of works* ehie% on Hebrew add 
oriental literature. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
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^ ciNTONy (Charles Gi>ttlobf) born 1751, 
died 1818*, practised as an advocate at 
Goerlitz. He wrote several historical 
and other works — among them, Essays 
on the Templars ; and on Rural Economy 
in Germany. He was also an active 
contributor to a great number of scien- 
tific and literary journals. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ANTONA, (Giovanni de,) a painter 
of portraits. Francisco Zucci, of Venice, 
engraved an oval portrait of Giovanni 
Antonio Murani, after a picture by his 
hand. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

ANTONELLA DA MESSINA. See 
Messina. 

ANTONELLE, (Pierre Antoine, mar- 
quis d’,) was bom at Arles in 1 747. He 
served in the army for some time, but on 
the breaking out of the French revolu- 
tion he became an extreme democrat; 
was named mayor of Arles in 1 790, and 
was more than once censured in the 
National Assembly for his violence, but 
was defended by Mirabeau. He was 
chosen member of th# Legislative As- 
sembly for the department of Boiiches- 
du-Rhone; and in 1792 was despatched 
with two colleagues to arrest Lafayette. 
He presided over the revolutionary tri- 
bunal which condemned the Girondins, 
in whose favour he seems to have re- 
lented, but was compelled by Fouquier- 
Tainville to go on. After the fall of 
Robespierre, he continued to play a con- 
spicuous part, and was concerned in a 
newspaper called the Journal des Hommes 
Libres. He was involved in the conspi- 
racy of Babeuf, but acquitted ; and was 
regarded by the Directory as one of their 
most dangerous enemies. After the 
affair of me infernal machine, he was 
obliged to withdraw from France for a 
time; but on returning to Paris, was 
allowed to pursue in peace the philosophi- 
cal speculations to which he was addicted. 
In 1814 he undertook the defence of the 
restoration, in Le Reviel d'un Vieillard, 
in which he declared that France could 
only obtain liberty under the legitimate 
king. He died in 1817. He published 
several political pamphlets on^vgrious oc- 
casions. (Biog. Univ. Suppl. 

ANTONELLI, (Giovanni Carlo, 1690 
—1768,) an Italian prelate, known in 
Itcdy for some treatises of local interest, 
mlating to Velletri, his native place. 
He was^ several official employments; 
he ‘wa#l^amed subdeacon, 17)8, and 
pHest idmr'bMp 1752. 

^NTOMfiLLT, (Niccolo Maria, count 

m Pergola,) rose through various eccle- 
' 1 * 



siastical dignities to that of cardinal. 
He was bom in 1698, died 1767. 'He 
published — De Titulis qiios S. Evaristus 
Romanis Presbyteris distribuit. Rome, 
1725. Ragioni della sede Apostolica. 
sopra il Ducato di Parma e Piacenza es- 
poste a* Sovrani e Principi Cattolici dell* 
Europa. 1742. S. Athanasii Archie- 
piscopi Alexandr^Interpretatio Psalmo- 
nim. 1746. Vetus Missale Romanum. 
1756. 
and I 
Univ. 

ANTONELLI, (Leonard, Cardinal, 
1730 — 1811,) was one of the most 
able members ^ the Sacred College, 
and accompaMP Pius VII. to Paris in 
1804. He Yj also a member of the 
Acad6mie delrinscriptions, and collected 
a valuable library of books. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ANTONI, (Alexander Victor Papa- 
nico d\) bom 1714, died 1786; was 
director of the School of Artillery of the 
king of Sardinia, and author of a Course 
of Military Mathematics, Architecture, 
and Artillery. The most valuable parts 
of this work are treatises on gunpowder, 
and the use of fire-arms, which contain 
the results of a great number of experi- 
ments in illustration of the science of 
gunnery. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANTONI, (Vicenzo Bemi degli,) a 
very celebrated Italian lawyer, born 1747, 
wasprocureur du roi in Napoleon's Italian 
kingdom. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ANTONI, (Degli,) or D’ANTONIO. 
See Messina. 

ANTONIA, (Mino5 
of li^iAntony and T 
fore) B. c. 36, diedP^ 
married Drusus, fpClauSius Tiberiu 
Livia (Augusta) ^^hst Octavianus 
Nero, who fough^^. Of many chill 
Perusium, b. c. 4'^^Antonia three surt 
dren of Dmsus.%ermanicus, Livilla" 
vived their fatiif^war^ emperor, 
and Claudiu^vented by TiUrius 
Antonia ^w^^ appearing at the 
and Livi^fjnianicus, (see Tacit. Ann. 

j spectacle of her grief 
/the popular excitement 
I Agrippina 1.) Her 
widowhood, above ru- 
and her abstinence 
ue, procured for Antonia 
L, and even conciliated 
j?^^per of Tiberius. Aceeffd- 
Jese^ns> Antiq. xviii. 8, sV wOs 
,jt to Apprise him of the real de- 
bf Sejanus. Cf. Xif^hilin in Bio C. 
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She educated Cali^a and his sisters. 
With his usual capnce, that emperor pro- 
cured for his grandmother from the 
senate all the honours Livia had enjoyed; 
and shortly after, by his contemptuous 
neglect, by express command, or even by 
jnore direct means, occasioned her death. 
Claudius, after his accession, assigned to 
her memory a coveM chariot (carpen- 
turn) on days of public procession, and 
the sun\||||g|Af Augusta. For further 
account of Antonia«J|^inor, see Fliny, 
N. H. vlfel9 ; ix. SSTValer. Maxim, iv. 
c. ^ ; and the author of the poem, “ Con- 
solatio ad Liviam Augustam de Morte 
. Drusi,** vv. 299 — 344, ^dthe art. “ An- 
tonia,” in Bayle. Plin^mentions, N. H. 
XXXV. c. 10, a TempluiWl^ntoniae ; see 
Hardouin’s remark. '' ' 

ANTON I ANO, (Silvio, Car^nal,)born * 
at Rome, in 1540, of a family whicli came 
from Gastello, a village of the province 
of Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples. 
His father was a woollen-draper. From 
his infancy he showed a singular disposi- 
tion to poetry and music. At the age of 
ten years he played on the l 3 rre, and ac- 
companied himself, singing extemporary 
verses upon any given subject — a pheno- 
menon not uncommon in Italy. From 
this circumstance he obtained the sur- 
name of Poetino. His rising reputation 
procured him the protection of cardinal 
Ottone Tmeses, who took him into his 
house, enabled him to acquire a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and to improve his talent of improvisa- 
tion, of wlxicM^gave one day a striking 
. entertaiumeiit given 

, Alexand^l^ar- 

nese tSin^ presented it to the 

vouth, telling ^ whom 

^»^ne thought mc!l|.^pkely to be pope; 
ISilvio immediate]^ jessing himself to 
Jcardinal Gianna^ S^ I de Medici, who 
|was afterwards in extempo- 

rary verses, beggee^^ to accept the 
emblem of his futur^^3^[ty. Ercole II, 
duke of Ferrara, was WX^ased with his 
lalents that he took hinfc^«r his special 
protection ; and at sixtee^|§||pf8 of age, 
gave him the professoiw^JJ^terature 
at Ferrara, wnere theffiismiA relates 
m^y remarkable insta'ices power 
of improvisation. Aft^ the of the 
Dacca Ercole, pope Pius for- 

n ihe incident of the sent 

n to Rome, and Appoii&n him 
tutor and secretary tO' his nephev|mrdi- 
lud Carlo Borromeo, with whom i|yent 
to and compiled the ActaHi the 

Coiuiisil which was held there. Sfthis 
19 
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return to B,ome he was made prafeesor 
of belles-lettres in the college of , the 
Sapienza, and so learned and popular 
were his lectures, that qn the day he 
began to explain the Oration of Cicero 
pro Marcello, he reckoned amongst the 
crowd of his auditors no less than five 
and twenty cardinals. In 1567 he took 
orders, and was appointed secretary of 
the Sacred College. The popes Gregory 
XIII. and Sixtus V. employed him on 
several importantmissions. Gregory XIV. 
offered him three successive bishoprics, 
but he refused them all. At last, Cle- 
ment VIII. made him a canon of the 
Basilica Vaticana, his chamberlain, and, 
in 1598, a cardinal. He died in I^me 
on the i5th of August, 1603. His printed 
works are — 1. Dell’ Educazione Crisfiana 
del Figliuoli, written by the desire of 
cardinS Borromeo, whilst with him in 
Milan. Verona, 1584, and reprinted 
at Naples. 2. Orationcs Tredeciin, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1610, after his death, 
by Castiglione, with the addition of his 
Life. 3. Many Discourses, Dissertations, 
Letters, and Poems, both in Latin and 
Italian, which have been several times 
printed in different collections. 

ANTONIANUS, (Silvias,) an en- 
graver on wood, who flourished about 
1567. According to Papillon, he orna- 
mented with cuts a small book of fables 
by Gabriel Faemo, published at Antwerjp, 
entitled Centum Fabulae ex Antiquis 
Auctoribus deleetse, et a Gabriele Faemo 
Cremoneusi Carminibus explicatse. An- 
tiierpia ex Ofiicina Christoph. Plantini, 
1567. To each fable he nas given a 
print, of which there are one hundred, 
ail marked with a cipher of A. and S. — 
a cipher also used, it is said, by Sam- 
bucus. (Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

ANTONIANUS, (John,) a Dominican 
of Nime^en, died in 1558, who edited 
some of me works of the Fathers. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ANTONIDES, (Hans,) an eminent 
Dutch poet, sumamed Van der dToeSi 
from his birthplace in Zealand, was born 
in 1647, of poor parents. ^ When a hoy, 
he took great pleasure in reading the 
Latin podR and his first attempts in poetry 
consisted of imitations from them. He 
next composed a tragedy, called Trazet, or 
the Invasion of China, which hid modesty 
would not allow him to publish. How- 
ever Vondel thought so well of it^ that 
he honoured, the young> 
some passages of ft into 4|y|i|Phis own 
plays* ■ In. 1671,. he published his nuist 
esteemed work^ the Y-strbom« an epic 
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dessrij^tion of the river .Y, iiitfour books. 
Antonides^as intended to be an apothe- 
cary, but he was enabled by some patrons 
to study medicine, in which he took a 
doctor’s degree j but was afterwards pre- 
sented to a place in the Dutch Admi- 
ralty. He married in 1678 ; after which 
be wrote little, and died in 1684. After 
Vpndel he is esteemed the moat eminent 
Dujtch poet, and his poems have been 
pnnted several times. 

ANTONIDES, (Hans, Van der Lin- 
den.) . See Linden. 

ANTONIDES, (Heinrich,) of Naer- 
den, near Amsterdam, horn 1546, died 
1604. He was driven from his native 
place by the violence of the duke of 
Alba. He wrote, Systema Philosophic, 
1613, which furnishes much valuable 
information relating to the beginning of 
the reformation in the Netherlands ; and 
Initia Academic Franekerensis, 1613. 
He is sometimes called Henr. Antonius 


personal character of the former was 
mfamous, and, according to Procopius, 
Antonina resembled her mother, and 
carried into domestic life the morals of 
the stage. Yet, in the memoirs of the 
empress Theodora and of Antonina, the 
very •suspicious nature of the Anecdote 
of I^opius, a work composed with an 
avowedly maligna# purpose, and in the 
form of a libel, should be borne in mind. 
Before her imion with Bj||i|||p|i39 Anto- 
nina had married ^^an o^n^dthough 
not wealthy, and was the par4lk)f seve- 
ral children ; among whom Photius, and 
a daughter, the future wife of an officer 
of distinction, named Hildiger, are parti- 
cularly named. She seems to have filled 
a high office in the imperial palace — 
Zatrrij, nearly answering -to our lady of 
the bedchamber,” — and to have thereby 
enjoyed the rank and honours of a patri- 
cian. She was married to Belisarius in 
the interval between the Persian and 


van der Linden. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANTONIDES, (Johann,) called Alck- 
marianus, from Alckmar, his birthplace, 
a learned orientalist. He published, 
Epistola Pauli ad Titum, Arabicc, cum 
Jo. Anton, interlineari Versione Latina ad 
verhum, 1612. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANTONIDES, (Theodore,) a Dutch 
divine of the eighteenth century ; author 
of Commentaries on the Epistles of St. 
James, St. Peter, and St. Jude, and on 
the Book of Job. (Biog. Univ.) 

ANTONILEZ, (Don Jose, 1636 — 
1676,) a Spanish painter, born at Seville, 
where he leamea the principles of his 
artj and afterwards was placed under 
Don Francisco Rici at Maarid, who was 
one of the painters to Philip IV. He 
painted history and portraits, and was 
also admired for the landscapes he intro- 
duced into his works. In the church of 
t<a Magdalena at Madrid, are two pic- 
tores by him, which arc favourably spoken 
of by Palomino, representing the Mira- 
Conception, and the Good Shep- 
herd. M. Durdent, in the Biographie 
Universelle, says, ** It was in landscape 
lihat he chiefly excelled ; he had a good 
ehoica of su^ects, and his touch was airy 
and light. He also exerted lf|||seif, but 
^th less success, tipon devotional subjects 
and portrmt.*’ Some of his works are at 
Al^caia de Henarez and Madrid, at which 
latter city he died. (Bryan’s Diet. Biog, 
Univ.) 

ANTJ^J^A/ born in 499, died after 
parents were an actress 
affd apubli'c charioteer. The prdfessioh 
bf hbm was esteemed degrading; the 
30 


Vandal wars, January 532 to June 533, 
A. D. while he resided at Constantinople. 
She was a faithless wife, but a zealous 
and serviceable friend, following her hus- 
band in his African, 533 — 535, and his 
Italian campaign, 536 — 540, a.d. against 
the Vandals and the Ostrogoths; and on 
some occasions, like the czarina Ca- 
therine 1. promoted their success by ex- 
ertions more suitable to her spirit than 
her sex. On their first voyage Antonina 
showed her practical address. During a 
calm which detained the fleet between 
Zante and Sicily, the water became 
tainted, and unfit for use. Even the 
general would have sufTcreiik 
hard^p of thirst, if 
preserved water in gjfgttles, buried^ 
deep in sand in the the ship. In / 
the Italian war, P^verius owed his# 
banishment, andi^ntine, a distin-f t 
guished officer unfearfug, hi* aeatll 
to the influence AntoninaJ ' 

Yet the one traitor, and th^ 

other in open ijfc time. 

Antonma levjftniits, collected provi- 
sions, oscoi^^y^yg presiaed at 
Jr person, and through- 
tSlo5#pa>gn in Italy seconded 
with ■ ur the extraordinary 

hertiisband. She did not 

Aasons of her absence must bo- 
the less creditable page of hey 
the departure of the AfHcj^ 
June 633, a newly-baptiaeft 
jYwho had lately abjured the 
Jleresy^ embarked as an aUsnfcipM 
' tha galley of the generiib«®6 , 
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was adopted by Belisarius as bis spiritual iu Paris, vrhere ‘be published vSrjSua 
son, Tne young proselyte, Theodosius, elementary books, and some editions of 
became enamoured ot, and was beloved Italian Gassics. (Biog. Univ.) 
by^ Antonina; and although the eyes of ANTONIN I, (^lippo,)*a learned Ita-* 
Belisarius were frequently opened to his lian antiquary, lived in the middle of the 
disgrace by Macedonia, an attendant of fifteenth century. He was the author 
Antonia, and by Photius her son, these of — Discorsi delV Antichita di Sarsina e 
discoveries ended in Costumi Romani. Sarsina, 1607, and 

formers, and confirm^ the uxoriousness Faenza, 1769. Supplemento della Chro- 
of fielisarhgi^l^y the dexterous removal nicadi Verruchio. Bologna, 1621. (Biog. 
of TheodfflIPnval, John of Cappadocia, Univ. Siippl.) 

J ustiniarjlgniimster, iffltonipa had earned ANTONINUS I. (Pius, 86—161, a.d.) 
a right to the protection of the empress. Titus Aurelius Fulvius Bojonius Arrius 
She herself was released from confine- Antoninus, the son of Aurelius Fulvius, 
ment, in which her injured husband had and Arria Fadilla, was born at Lanu- 
retained her; Photius was thrown into a vium, on the 20th of September, a.d. 86, 
dungeon; Belisarius recalled from the u.c. 839. He was descended from an 
Persian firantier, . degraded, disgraced, and ancient and noble house of Nismes (Ne- 
heavily fined, and restored to his former mausus) ; and derived from the family of 
favour, and to part of his estate, only, by either parent many eminent examples 
an unconditional reconciliation with An- both of public and private virtues. Ihe 
tonina. The death of Theodosius, how- youth of Antoninus was spent principally 
ever, and the lapse of time, enabled the at Lorium (Castel Guido), on the Aure- 
affection of Belisarius to revive, and per- lian road, where he afterwards built an 
haps Antonina became less abandoned, imperial residence. The liberal nature 
or more circumspect in her conduct. She of Antoninus, his refined manners and 
had by her second marriage an only handsome person, procured him general 
daughter, named Joannina, who remained esteem ; and his large patrimonial estate 
at Constantinople, while her parents were was improved by repeated bequests from 
engaged in the Italian war, and whom the numerous frienas and connexions of 
the empress Theodora espoused to her the Arrian and Aurelian houses. His 
nephew, if he were not rather her illegi- first consulship, a.d. 120,. was with Ca- 
timatc son Anastasius, as the sole heiress tilius Severus, and he was one of the four 
of Belisarius's wealth. The match was, consular senators appointed by Adrian to 
however, broken oft’ after the death of govern Italy in his absence; and Cam- 
Theodora, upon Antonina's return to Con- pania, where his estates w6rc, was assigned 
stantinople, although the virtue, the fame, to Antoninus as his peculiar district. A^ 
and pertiai^ the anections of her daugh- proconsul of Asia, he was even more po- 
• aointle^ to her determination, pular than liis grandfather Arrius, and an 

structions of and the dmh of anecdote has been preserved of his good 

^ clois- humour and kindly disposition. In one of 
"Htef the remmnStitV her life and fortune. his processes within the province, he rested 

The Anecdotdf Tff Procopius are the at tlie liouse of the sophist Polemon, then 
principal sources y'^r the biography of absent from home. The sophist on his 
Antonina. To aw^ntic history these return expressed with much rudeness his 
bear the same relcR^.as the Letters of sense of the intrusion, and Antoninus, at 
Junius, or the Satirefl^^hurchill. Gib- midnight, sought another lodging. Some 
bon (Decline and Fall)“?fcvii. 8vo. c. 41, years afterwards, a player complaihied 
pp. 263 — 269, Milman,¥|?^ord Mahon, to the emperor Antoninus that Polemon 
m his Life of Beli8ariu!Kj™e collected had driven him from the stage at mid- 
all that is known of Ai^ m^ See also day: ** He drove me from his house at 
articles Bbusabius andi|rm^^^ in the midnighU4 was the reply, ** and I have 
present work. ^ never iffiT a complaint against him.** 

ANTONINI, (Giuseppe,) (Philostrat, de Vit. Sophist, i. 25, c. 3.) 

wd judge fiscal, under th^,%peror Upon his return to' Rome, he beciuhe otie 
'^$harles VI., early in the eighte$![.% cen- of the select council of Adrian ;, and bn 
who wrote a' complete Hivjry of the death of jElius Venis, Adrian pro- 
Imcania, printed' at^ Naples. Vopog. posed to adopt Antoninug^^ p n^ ondifaon 
. tAd.V«) fA that he, in lus turn, shoiil ^a^g Marcus 

ANTONINI, (Anhi^al,) broffift of Aurelius and. L.' y^s.v*Iffier some 
itefjigeceding, vras in IToSlied hesitation he. accepi^d: the title 
srlfSo, and taught Ttalniii for mah]^|^^an d the tribamtian power,' a.i>. 138. u.c; 
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8ll! ^Ad4au died in the some year, and 
Antoninus faithfhllv defended his memory 
and remains from the anger of the senate. 
(See AnaiAfi.; He now took the names 
of T. ^ius Hadrianus Antoninus, and 
received from the senate the appellation 
of “ Pious,” A. D. 138. But he declined 
the honouia that had been lavished upon 
some of his unworthy predecessors, ac- 
cepting only the titles of “ Father of his 
country” for himself, a.d. 139, and of 
Augusta for his wife Faustina, and per- 
mitting the senate to erect gilded statues 
to the deceased members of his house, 
and to celebrate upon his birth-day the 
games of the Circus. 

Antoninus governed strictly as presi- 
dent of the senate; submitting every 
thing to its deliberations, or, at least, to 
a sel^t council of its more experienced 
members, and appearing himself only to 
execute their decisions. His paternal 
care was shown in the difference he ob- 
served between his private munificence, 
and his strict economy in the manage- 
ment of the public revenue. He declined 
the inheritance of those who had children 
living at the time of their decease; he 
assisted from his own purse, at a low rate 
of interest, individuals, communities, and 
magistrates, who required loans for the 
dis^arge of their private or official duties. 
Unnecessary pensions were withdrawn or 
^reduced, while in all the provinces the 
more eminent professors or rhetoric and 
philosophy received an annual salary. 
The regulations of Nerva and Adrian re- 
specting the public posts were renewed 
by Antoninus : and no expense was 
spared for the theatre and the circus, though 
tne combats of gladiators were checked 
by sumptuary laws. But the great glory 
of the reign of Antoninus was his pro- 
vincial administration of the empire. The 
subjects of Rome were relieved fVom the 
burden of all but defensive wars — ^from the 
imperial progresses — and from capricious 
andnmequal impositions. No complaints 
were so readily listened to as petitions 
against provincial magistrates; and the 
children of such as had been convicted of 
fraud, were permitted to sucw^d to the 
paternal estate only on condfifon they 
refunded to the province what had been 
unjustly token from it. It was a prin- 
ci]^ motive for the imperial residence at 
Ronto, that it was central and convenient 
for eve^j^art of the empire; and the 
joumeyiC^ *jSitoninu8 seldom extended 
bevona nSme and Lanuvium. At the 
b4;inning of hia reign^ as an example of 
the economy he meant to observe, he 


remitted to Italy the whole, to the pro- 
vinces the half of the “ aurum corona- 
rium,” the inauguration-gift to the new 
Caesar. Ho was intimately acqitaihted 
with the trade, resources, and tribute of 
each.province. Every petition was seen 
by him before it was submitted to the 
coimcil or the sgg'atc : even the Jews 
were partially relieved from the oppres- 
sive enactments of the 
had any class oi^is subjwsls^ cause for 
complaint, exceprthe freedtq^ and the 
informers. 

In favour of the Christians, Antoninus 
renewed the prohibition of Adrian against 
summary and tumultuous persecutions, 
and directed his rescript especially to the 
cities of Larissa, Athens, and Tliessalo- 
nica, (Melito, in Euseb. iv. c. 26.) But, 
if the edict (rrpof to koivov, sc . <rvv€- 
Spiop, Aaias) to the municipalities of all 
Asia be genuine, the protection afforded 
by Antoninus was not merely negative, but 
a direct recognition of the Christian com- 
munities among the legalized creeds of 
the empire. However, the language of the 
edict is suspicious, its authenticity ques- 
tionable, and the silence of the apologists 
upon so important a concession hardly to 
be explained. See upon the opposite 
sides of the question, Kestner. Die Agape : 
Oder der geheime Weltbund der Christen, 
p. 399 ; and Eichstadt, Exercitat. Anto- 
nin®, No. 4. 

None of the procurators of Adrian 
were displaced ; and those whose govern- 
ment he approved remained in office 
seven, and, in some instances^^jn^ears. 
Antoninus dissembled 
sevefil conspiracies for^^ottles, 'burief ^ 
in the early part of hjijjf t'Up aMp . In 
discovery was unavqQr*‘^> punisnea 
only the principal without de- 
grading their fami]i’ forfeiting their 

estates. But altho^ Antoninus avoided 
unnecessary wars, fhe dig- 
nity of the einni frontiers. 

Insurrections ^."oppressed > Egypt, 
Achaia, and^P^^*^' Britain, Lol- 

lius UrbiciqilP^® , ® Caledonians into 
the northe^P*fijp*^^^y island, and 

raised beyond 

the waljf^“^"» between Edinburgh 
and Cap^ltolinus enumerates 

the fo^ pnnees whom an audience, a 
messaj^*^*^ retained 

in pel restored to their dominions ; 

^ J toian, whose history was com- 
y®®^ Antonmus, 
had^n ambassadom refused the honour 
to soHcitp of being admitted 
rank of snlje^ts. • 
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Antoninus married, before his adop- 
tion, Annia Galeria Faustina (105 — 141 
A»s.) daughter of Annius Verus, prefect 
of the city. They had four children ; the 
sons died young ; and of the daughters, 
the younger, Faustina, alone survived her 
parents. (See M. AuaEuus.) The ^Ider 
Faustina died in the^hird year of the 
reign of Antoninus. Her levity had 
caused him s ome uneasiness, but he did 
not, like Jl^btus, betray to the public the 
disorders^^ his house%i>ld. Her memory 
was lionSned with statues, circensian 
games, a temple, and a priesthood. But a 
memorial more suited to the character of 
Pius w^as the maintenance and education of 
a certain number of young females— puellae 
Faustinianae — in the name of the late em- 
press. He declined, however, a proposal 
to have the months, September and Oc- 
tober, called Antonianus and Faustini- 
anus. — In his intercourse with his subjects 
Antoninus followed the example of Au- 
gustus. His table, his diet, and dress 
were simple. In the city his favourite 
amusement was the theatre ; but he re- 
luctantly presided at the exhibition of 
the glaxhators. In tlie country his leisure 
was employed in agriculture, the sports 
of the field, or the society of the learned. 
His economy enabled him to be liberal 
without appropriating to his own plea- 
sures the revenues of the state. His 
table was served by his own slaves ; his 
farms and preserves managed by his own 
bailiffs and purveyors. He pei’sonally 
directed the education of his adopted sons, 
Marcus and Lucius, and for the promising 
abilities of the former, secured the in- 
structions of tlie ablest teachersjg^f the 
age. (See Mabcus Avbelius, and Apol- 
lonius OF Chalcis.) His taste and muni- 
ficence were displayed in the temple of 
Adrian, in the restoration of the Greek 
Basilica (Graecosibsis), in repairing or 
constructing the pi^os and the baths at 
Ostia, the ports oP'^eta and Tarracina, 
in an aqueauct at Ahti^, and temples at 
Lanuvium. He encc^rtii^d and assisted 
the provinces to restd^^^l^ edifices that 
war or accidents had 
the aqueduct andamp]||tnagb^atNismes, 
and the lesser, temple cor* 

reetly assigned to !nuB, his^w^ic works, 
in grandeur at least, equalle^* 'fese of tho 
most flourishing .periods of tsitirepublic 
and empire. The games holi^hibited 
were remarkable for the nilmer and 
singularity of the animals prodw^ upon 
the s^e. If the namea in Cnwlinus 
are rigntly explained^ the the 

ibdx, the rivep^Oxse, and the ^||^ile. 


were expos^ to the wonder of the popu- 
lace, and a hundred lions at once let 
loose in the arena. 

In the seventy-fifth yegr of his age, 
and the twenty-second of his reign, An- 
toninus died at his villa of Lorium, of 
fever. When the symptoms became dan- 
gerous, he commended to the pretorian 
prefects, and to the principal officers of 
the hous^old, his daughter and her hus- 
band, and directed the golden image of 
Fortune to he transferred from liis own 
chamber to that of the Caesar. The word 
given by him, for the last time, to the 
cohort on duty, was “ .^quanimitas." 
In his delirium, it is remarkable that his 
thoughts ran upon subjects most foreign 
to his nature and habits — the recollection 
of injuries, and the intention of revenge. 
His death resembled a tranquil slumber ; 
his ashes were deposited in the mauso- 
leum of Adrian, and divine honours, a 
temple, a fiamen, an incorporated priest- 
hood, and circensian games were eagerly 
voted to his memory. His funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by his adopted sons, 
and all public business suspended until 
the obsequies and consecration of Anto- 
ninus were completed. But the most 
sensible monument of his virtues was 
the name of Antoninus borne by suc- 
ceeding emperors for more than a century 
after his decease, and the most enduring^ 
the Antonine Column. 

The materials for the life of Antoninus 
are unfortunately scanty, Dion Cassius 
and the epitomators fail exactly where 
their assistance would have been most 
desirable; and the intricate account of 
Capitolinus is rather a character than 
biography. There is a history of the 
emperors Titus and Marcus Antoninus 
by M. Gautier de Sibert, Paris, 1769; 
and there are some excellent remarks 
upon the age of the Antonincs in Ttschir- 
ner's Fall des Heidenthums, Lcipsig, 
1829, 8vo; and in Wicland’s prefatory 
Essay to his Translation of Lucian, 
Ueber Lucians Lebensumstande, Cfiatac- 
ter, und Schriften ; compare also Montes- 
^ieu de I’Esprit des Lois, xxiv. 10; and 
Grandeur et Decadence, e. 26. 

AN#N1NUS. (See M. Aubelius; 
Elaoabalus; Cabacalla.) 

ANTONINUS LIBEBALIS. Re- 
specting the name and age of this writer 
there is muck uncertainty. Saxius, in 
Onomasticon, i. p. 308, coilceives that he 
Nourished in the time of Shli^ntonities ; 
but no better reason has ttfSliMgned for 
fixing upon this period than tbE^. the 
matter V Metamorphosas is such as 
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wQf .fmHfd to«^e, ^cli^e of fhe study of 
Greek* literature 'in Itoly. The volume 
contauw an account of fhrty-one trans- 
foranati^, ^tracted from authors no 
longer in existence, especially Boeus and 
Nicander, and sometimes in their ve)^ 
wot^f as shown by the introduction of 
Ionic ^forms of speech into Attic Greek. 

, It ‘ was first published by Xylander, 
at, Basle, 1568, from a Palatine MS. 
at present in Paris, but which is in 
a less perfect state than when it was 
first transcribed by Xylander. Tlie latest 
editioti is Koch, Lips. 1832, which 
contains all that is ta be found really 
valuable in the preceding commentaries ; 
together with th^ remarks of Bast, taken 
from his Epistola Critics, in French and 
Latin, and a few notes from the pen of 
Godfrey Hermann, and the editor's de- 
ceased friend Schluttig. 

ANTONINUS HONORATUS, bishop 
of Constantine in Africa in the fifth cen- 
tury, is known by a letter of encourage- 
ment which he sent to Arcadius, a Spanish 
bishop, who was banished, with three 
others, by Genseric, for refusing to ac- 
knowledge the opinions of Arius. It is 
to he found in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
in Ruinart’s Commentary on the Persecu- 
tion under the Vandals, and other works. 
The four bishops suffered martyrdom in 
437. (Blog. Univ.) 

AN'TONINUS, (Placentinus,) a Chris- 
tian martyr in the sixth century, said to 
he the author of a tract, entitled, Itinera- 
rium de Locis Terrae Sancts quas peram- 
hulavit, printed in the Act. Sanct. Mens. 
Mai. tom. ii. 

ANTONINUS DE FORCIGLIONI, 
(St.,) archbishop of Florence, where he 
w'as hom. in 1389 ; was a Dominican, 
and in 1446 became archbishop of Flo- 
rence. He distinguished himself by his 
.temperance and simplicity of life, as 
weU as by his zeal and charity, which 
latter virtues were especially shown in 
the gjeat plague and subsequent famine 
at Florence, in 1448. He died, much 
lamented and honoured, in 1459, and 
was canonized by Adrian VI. in 1523. 
His principal works are — His^iarum 
Opus ceU Chronica, libri xxiv. V^nio^ 
1480. SummaTheologiae Moralis, Often' 
reprinted. Summula Confessionis, first 
printed* in black letter, soon after ^|he 
invention of the art. These works 'were 
frequently ' printed during the "" fifteenth 
. and rixteeb^^enturies. 

ANTOlWH^St. 1195—1231,) a na- 
tive» 4 >f Lisbon, though sumamed of Pa- 
^a, where ^he passed a large ’portion 


of his life. His baptismal name was 
Fernando, ' which he changed into A«-> 
tonio, that he might escape the re- 
searches of his parents, whom he left to^ 
enter the cloister. He first joined the* 
order of canons regular, hut afterwards 
assmfied the habit of the Franciscans. 
He embarked for Africa, with the inten- 
tion of preaching u) the Mahomedans ; 
hut immediately changing his in tention, 
he retired to the hermitagMPSt. Paul, 
near Bologna. Bsffig accidei^ly led to 
preach in public, he acquitted mmself so 
much to the surprise of the assembled 
friars, tliat he was commanded by the 
general of the order to devote himself to 
the pulpit. His career was short, 'but 
brilliant. Ihe manner in which he de- 
scribed the torments of hell, held his 
congregation breathless with terror. But 
his imagination was much greater than his 
judgment, and his enthusiasm than either: 
he is sometimes puerile, generally pe- 
dantic. His sermons at Padua, during 
the Lent of 1231, were wonderfully suc- 
cessful; all Padua, clergy as well as 
laity, of every order and condition, 
flocked to hear him; the villages and 
towns, many miles distant, sent their 
multitudes to listen to his preaching — no 
church could hold them, he preached 
therefore in the open air, and his daily 
hearers are said to have amounted to 
thirty thousand. Not a shop was left 
open, no business of any kind was trans- 
acted, the streets were a solitude, and 
the multitude whom he addressed were 
silent as if they were speechless, or even 
motionless 

ANPONIO DE LEBRIJA, (1442— 
1522,) so called because h^ was bom in 
that Andalusian city, studied at Salamanca 
and in Italy, and made great progress in 
Hebrew and Greek, no less than in Latin. 
On his return to l^>ain, he filled a pro- 
fessor’s chair at Salamanca, with great 
benefit to his pupils, and great honour to 
himsdtf. By cardinal Ximenes he was 
drawn to the new university of Alcala de 
Henares, and he was one of the chief 
editors of the famous Complutensian Poly- 
glott. Of his numerous works, as exhi- 
biting eithe^ood latinityor consideraMe 
learning, jS^best known and the most 
esteeme^ J, Two Decades of the History' 
of Fern*o?b and Isabel; Letters ; Latin 
Poems ; I ?|otes on Difficult Passages of 
ScriptujPy and Comments on Ancient 
Authoi^f 

ANp^NIO, (prior of Crato,) was the 
lilegitiiMjte son of Luis, duke of 
bro^® of Joam III, king of Poring. 
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On the death of Sebastian at Alcazar 
Seguer, (1578,) whom he had accompa- 
nied in that disastrous expedition, Dom 
Antonio was, like the rest, a prisoner, 
but as his quality was unknown, he pur- 
chased his ransom on “ very easy terms, 
and returned to Lisbon to claim, after 
the death of the cardinal Henrique, the 
throne of Portugal. His^aim he founded 
on the asse rtion that his father had mar- 
ried his moMEi^that he was begotten and 
bom in wedloc1% and, as no one 

would belie^his bare word, he suborned 
witnesses to swear to the fact. Tlicre 
W'ere, in all, five claimants for the suc- 
cession, but none had the least right ex- 
cept the duke of Braganza, and Philip 
king of Spain. The right of the latter 
was the clearest, so far as connexion with 
the royal family of Portugal was con- 
cerned; but by a law of Loniego, the 
princess who married a foreigner lost her 
claim — but did her offspring lose it? 
There was precedent in Philip’s favour, 
and he recurred to the sword ; with what 
success, everybody knows. Antonio made 
a stout and a long-continued resistance ; 
the greater part of the Portuguese nation 
was for him, not that anybody believed 
in his legitimacy, but through dislike to 
a foreign ruler. But his own bad quali- 
ties lost him the support of his former 
adherents ; he was defeated almost with- 
out a battle, and compelled to seek refuge 
in Prance. At length, hearing that 
Philip was unpopular, he sought assist- 
ance ill England, but with little success ; 
and a few years afterwards, in 1595, he 
himself died in France, where he had 
sought refuge. % 

ANTONIO, (Nicolas, 1617—1684,) of 
Seville, the celebrated literary biogra- 
pher, or rather bibliographer, of Spain. 
Having studied at Salamanca, he returned 
to Seville, and literally buried himself in 
the great Benedictine library of that city 
while compiling his great work. In 
1659 he was. employed in a confidential 
mission to the Two Sicilies, where he 
remained twenty-two years, but he still 
proceeded with his task so far as liis 
tolleqtion of materials w||dd allow him. 
On his return to Spain, he was honoured, 
and,, to a certain extent, enricl^Jby his 
sovereign ; but he was so libem^ttp the 
pooy that he was ever in want. • liykijown 
to him, the cardinal of Arragon ap|iljied to 
the p<me^ whu gave him a canonr^^the 
cathedral of Seville, where he endmhis 
da;|rs. Of his great work, Biblidwca 
Hif^ana Vetus ao Nova, the modem^t 
was published first ; the ancient 
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after his ' deiih, when cardinal Agtlhie 
gave it to the public. It is a nbWe ittOr 
nument both of learning and of criticism, 
and its style is very good. £y Bayer of 
^Valencia the Bibliotheca Nova was aug- 
mented and improved. Madrid, 1783. 

ANTONIO, (the Infanta, 1755 — 
1817,) brother of Charles IV. king of 
Spain, and consequently uncle of Ferr 
nando IV. From his early years, this 
prince was absorbed in exercises of piety, 
in alms-giving, or in the useful arts, 
some of which he practised as well as 

atronized. But these pursuits unfitted 

im for the stirring scenes which fol- 
lowed the invasion of Spain by the armies 
of Buonaparte. When his nephew Fer- 
nando went to Bayonne to meet the 
French monarch, he was left president of 
the junta of government, unfit for the 
intrigues of state, he soon resolved to 
quit his post, and follow Fernando to 
Bayonne. Like the other princes of his 
house, he was carried to Vaienpay, where 
he remained until the downfal of Napo- 
leon. 

ANTONIO. There are several artists 
of this name 

1. 7*Ae Cavaliere Oiovanni, or Gian-- 
nantonio, called // Sodoma. See So- 
dom a. 

2. Marc. See Raimondi. 

3. /)a Trento. See Trento. 

4. Antonio^ or Antoniano^ of Urhmo^ 
called II Swdo di Urbino. See Yi- 

VIANI. 

5. Pietro, de Pitri, an engraver, who is 
supposed to have been an Italian, and to 
have resided at Rome. He engraved a 
frontispiece tp a colleo^on of altar-pieces 
by Mariotti, which Gio. Giacomo de 
Rossi published at Rome; it is from 
Giro Ferri, a slight" spirited etching, in a 
style something bordering upon that of 
Pietro Aquila. The drawing is good, 
and the extremities touched in a masterly 
style. It is inscribed, Pietro Antonio de 
Pitri, sculpt, (Strutt s Diet, of Eng.) 

ANTONISZE, (Cornelius,) a painter 
and engraver, born at Amsterdam, about 
the year 1500. He excelled in repre- 
senting the interior views of towns, wmch 
he wi^i^ncommon fidelity. In the 
Treasury Chamber at Amsteraam is a 
picture by him, representing a view of 
that city as it was in 1536. He after- 
wards painted twelve pictures of views 
in the same city, with its convents, 
churches, aitd other public biddings, 
which he engraved, on as f|]i9l|i;^l>locKa 
of wood. These prints are rare, but exp 
still to hf found in the, collections of the. 
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fui^ntft. ' (Bryan's Diet. •Stnitt’s Diet. 

ofEfig.J 

ANTONIUS, (Marcus,) surnamed 
the Oratffir,” son of Caius Antonius, 
who is otherwise unknown, bom 142 b.c. 
quaestor in *112; and assigned to the 
proconsul of Asia. The time of his first 
ofilce is ascertained by his having been 
summoned to appear before L. Cassius, 
the city praetor, whose tribunal, from the 
severity of the judge, was called “ the 
rock of the accused,” upon a charge of 
criminal intercourse with a vestal. 
Though he might have pleaded the Lex 
Memniia, he returned to Home to meet 
his accusers. His confidence, and the 
fiddity of a young slave who ofiered him- 
self to the torture, led to the acquittal of 
Antonius. He was preetor in b. c. 104, 
since, in the next year, he was in Cilicia 
with a proconsular commission to put 
down the numerous bands of pirates that 
infested the Mediterranean. Either, how- 
ever, the force entrusted to him was 
inadequate, or Antonius was more emi- 
nent as an orator than a soldier. For 
.some partial successes he triumphed in 
102, and soon afterwards his only daugh- 
ter was carried off, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, by a band of the pirates, who 
exacted a large sum few her ransom. In 
100 B. c., when the city was under anns 
against L. Apuleius Satuminus, Antonius 
was stationed without the w'aUs to pre- 
vent the tribune, and the preetor Glaucia, 
receiving reinforcement from the predial 
slaves and peasantry. In 99 he was con- 
sul with A. Posthumius Albinus. He 
probably remained in Italy u|)on the ex- 
piration of his oifice, since there is no 
account of his provincial administration. 

> In he delivered his celebrated defence 
of M. Aquillius, accused of corruption by 
' L. Fnfius. Tile defendant refused to 
employ the customary arts for exciting 
the compassion of the judges ; but, in his 
peroration, Antonius tore open the gown 
oC Aquillius, and pointed to the honour- 
able scars upon liis breast. Even C. 
Marius, who had been consul with Aquil- 
lius, b.c. 101, commiserated the altered 
'fortunes of the accused ; an^though the 
. evidence against him was stlKg, he was 
; acmiitted. Iti 97, Antonius was censor, 
’Witti L. Flaccus. He embellished the 
vltosira with a portion of the spoils of his 
Cflidan campaign. He was accused by 
the tribune M. Duroqins, whom he had 
estpeRed the senate for abrogating a 
, enmpitiiairy law for limiting the expense 
liwf^irate entertainments, of having ob- 
llWlfed ‘ nffice fraudently and comipily. 


The charge, apparently, was not proved, 
for the Fasti make no mention of a de- 
position from office in this year. In 91 
(92) Antonius held a command, without 
^stinguishing himself, in the Marsic war. 
The eagerness with which Marius and 
Ciftna, upon their return to Rome in 87, 
sought his lifei^'arrant the supposition 
that Antonius had been equaUy zealous 
witli his friend Crassus ( see C rassus) hi 
his opposition to the popuMV^arty. He 
was concealed i#the hous^^f a depen- 
dent of humble condition. TPT slave, sent 
to a tavern for wine better than his mas- 
ter usually drank, added that it was for 
Antonius the great orator. The vintner 
immediately gave information to Marius, 
who despatched P.Annius with a company 
of soldiers to bring him the head of An- 
tonins. The eloquence of Antonius de- 
layed, for a few moments, his fate ; when 
the tribune, wondering at the tardiness 
of his men, entered the chamber, and 
with his own hands executed the sen- 
tence. Marius was still at table when 
the head of Antonius was laid before 
him. Having feasted his eyes upon it, 
he ordered it to be exposed on the 
Rostra. Antonius was at the time of his 
death in his fifty-sixth year. 

Antonius wrote a brief treatise upon the 
principles of his art,(De Ratione Dicendi,) 
but it was either an imperfect or an im- 
mature production, and he regretted its 
publication. He had, probably, a coun- 
try-house near Misenum, whither, in the 
vacations of public business, he repaired 
for study or recreation. His associates 
were the most eminent members of the 
se4Ke, and the most celebrated rhetori- 
cians of Greece, with some of whom he 
had become acquainted at Athens or 
Rhodes, when on his way to his province 
of Cilicia. Greek he studied ** late in 
life, and not deeply,” yet his acquaintance 
with the rhetoricians and historians, — 
the philosophers and poets he neglected, 
— was extensive and intimate. Hm repu- 
tation as a pleader commenced early and 
increased steadily, until the Marsic war 
silenced the courts of justice, and diverted 
the attention C the popular assemlileB. 
He committed none of his speeches to 
writing, assigning the singular reason 
that « so, if he let slip any rash or rude 
expressions, he could deny them more 
easily.” It was, however, inoorreetly 
said of him that he spoke without notes. 
His most celebrated speedies weT)t.-for 
M. AquilKus, 98 b.c, ; for Norbaaus, 94 ; 

Cn. Manlhisr tgA Q. 
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ANTONlUSt(M«Cr«ticii8,)eldeBt son of 
Intonius the Orator, and father of the tri- 
imvir ; qumtor in 80, andpreetor in 7d b.c. 
['hrough the influence of P« Cethegus, 
md of the consul Cotta, he was in 74 
ippointed to the command of the arma- 
nent against the Cilician pirates. He 
tlmsed the powers entmsted to him by 
oppressing the provinces^especially Sicily, 
ind the allies; and he was even sus- 
pected of fllRlbcret partnership with the 
l^ilicians. ^Qn pretend that they had 
issisted MRridates, he wantonly at- 
tacked the Cretans ; but, although sup- 
ported by the maritime towns of the 
iSgean, and by the Byzantines, he was 
totuly defeated, the neater part of his 
fleet destroyed, and nimself allowed to 
escape on the most ignominious terms. 
The surname Creticui, given in derision, 
was the most lasting monument of his 
misconduct and incapacity. He died of 
shame soon after, leaving to liis heir 
neither estate nor good name. He mar- 
ried — first, Numitoria, daughter of Ct, 
Numitorius Pollus, who betrayed his na- 
tive town Fregellse in the troubles that 
followed the death of C. Gracchus (Cic. 
Philipp, iii. c. 6) ; she died without 
children. Secondly, Julia, daughter of 
L. Julius Caesar, consul in b. c. 90, by 
whom he had sons, Marcus, Caius, and 
Lucius. Compare Plutarch, Antonius, 
c. 1, who describes him as rather weak 
than wicked, and something of a hu- 
mourist. 

ANTONIUS, (Caius, Hybrida, Le, 
according to Pliny, H. N. viii. 79, Se- 
miferus,) younger son of the Orator. In 
87 B.c. he attended Sylla as mUlfcary 
tribune into Greece. Upon the return 
of his commander, he plundered the 
province of Achaia, for which, in 76, he 
was impeached before M. Lucullus, by 
Julius Caesar, Antonius kept out of the 
way, and Caesar did not press the con- 
viction, But six years later, he was 
expelled the senate for the offence, for 
having neglected to appear, and for in- 
solvency. He was, probably, aedile soon 
after Cicero's asdlle&im b. c. 69, since 
they were colleagues ^he praetorship 
66, and in the consulship b. e. 63« For 
the circumstances of his consular elec- 
tion, see CxTruNB, Cicero, &c. To de- 
tach him- from Catiline, the province of 
Maeedonia was, allotted to him, and, after 
the detection of the conspiracy, fear as 
well as intereil retained him in the party 
of the senate f but he never acted cor- 
' dU% with C^eero. Hn ^debts his 
habits of life made him desirouAlC a 
27 


revolution, wHlle his position obliged 4li6l' 
to support the existing insfitutians. 
Hence, when towards the end of 63 ha 
went into Etruria to coopesate with Q. 
Aietellus Celer, and prevent Catiline's 
escape into Transpadane Gaul, he de- 
volved the command of the consular army 
upon his lieutenant Petreius, upon 
pretence of gout. The lieutenant con- 
quered, and the imperator Antonius 
was honoured with a triumph. Anto- 
nius travelled in his province with the 
triumphal fasces borne before him, 
and his government showed that the 
subjects of Rome, at least, had gained 
nothing by the detection of Catiline. 
The presence in his suite of one Hilarus, 
a slave, and afterwards a freedman of 
Cicero's, gave some colour to the report 
that Cicero's resignation of Macedonia 
was not without its conditions. What- 
ever were the terms they were not kept, 
since the latter complained loudly of his 
ex - colleague’s ingratitude. Antonius 
robbed both the provincials and the bar- 
barians, but was surprised by the Dardans, 
and narrowly escaped at the head of his 
cavalry, leaving his plunder in their 
hands. He was threatened with a recall 
and with impeachment for malversation. 
Cicero, however, managed to baffle both 
these propositions ; but in 59 Antonius 
was prosecuted, for his share in Catiline's 
conspiracy, by M. Caelius Rufus ; and, at 
the some time, by C. Caninius Gallus, 
his future son-in-law, for extortion. Ci- 
cero was now not at leisure to defend 
him, and he was fined and banished. He 
chose Cephallenia (Corfu) for his resi- 
dence, and was allowed to act as governor 
of that island. Antonius was neglected 
in the general restoration of the exiles by 
Caesar, and was probably not recalled 
before 47, when the dictator returned 
from the east to Italy. He was present 
in the senate on the 1st of January, 44, 
but did not long survive, leaving behind 
him the character of wanting nothing 
hut strength and steadiness of purpose to 
have been anotlier Catiline, 

ANTONIUS, (Marcus, triumvir, B.c 
81 — 29,) ddest son of Antonius Creticus, 
and Julil^aughter of L, Julius Caesar, 
consul in 90. Mark Antony^ for the 
name is more familiar in this form than 
in its more euphonic Roman dimensions, 
was horn about 81 b.g. (see Appian, Bell, 
Civ. V. 8). The example of has father, (see 
Alntonivs Creticus,) and of his step- 
fother, P. Cornelius L^ntulus, (see Lbntu- 
nus Sv&s,) wasmoropowerfhl in tomhig 
the character of Antony than the instruc- 
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tfeofii of his mother, (^ee Plutarch. 
Anton., h. 2.) A handsome person, a 
ready wit, his prodigality and his poverty, 
made him on acceptable companion to 
the disrolute ^oung nobles of Rome. His 
connexion with the youn^r Curio was 
broken off by the intervention of Cicero ; 
cmd this, with the execution of Lentulus, 
seems to have laid the foundation of the 
itpplacable enmity between the orator 
and the future triumvir. In 58 n. c. 
Antony became the associate of P. CIo- 
dlus; but an intrigue with Fulvia, the 
tribune's wife, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, caused them to part in anger. In 
57, 56, he accompanied Auliis Gabinus, 
whose cavalry he commanded, in his 
campaign against Aristobulus in Pales- 
tine; and in 55 he followed the same 
leader , into Egypt, upon the expedition 
so much dislued by the senate, for the 
restoration of Ptolemy Auletes II. At 
the end of 54 he repaired to Cmsar, then 
in winter-quarters, after his second inva- 
sion of Britain. (Bell. Gall, v.) Antony 
returned to Rome at the end of 58, with 
money and recommendations from Caesar; 
and. in , 52 was elected quaestor. He 
went back immediately to Gaul, and took 
an active part in the seventh campaign 
of Caesar. In 50 he was chosen augur 
in place of Hortensius ; and on the 
10th December, began his memorable 
tribunate. On the 23d he laid before 
the assembly of the people the duplicity 
of Pompey throughout his public life ; 
on the 1st of January, 49, the tribunes, 
Antony and Cassius, demanded that the 
proposals of Caesar should be considered ; 
ana on the 7th, in a hired carriage, in 
the disguise of slaves, the representatives 
of the people were on their way to the 
pro-consul's camp at Ravenna. During 
Caesar's first Spanish campaign, Antony 
governed Italy with the title of propraetor. 
At the b^inning of 48 he conveyed the 
lemons (Sesar had left behind to the 
Uljpian coast ; he fought with distinction 
at Dyracchium, hut at Pharsalia the 
troops he commanded did not come into 
action until the battle was decided by the 
ripbt wing. Antony retunu^to Italy 
With, his former commission, Vb waten 
over the internal police, to guard against 
the.retpm of the exiles, the emigration 
of the neutral, and to secure the coast 
foopi the navy of the Pompeians. From 
tliird dictatorship , to within a few 
n^pnths of the murder of Cmsar, a cool- 
ness, prevailed between Antony and. his 
patron.^ The ostensible cause wiis ,An- 
^ny's JhabilUy to pay for the house and 
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gardens of Cn. Pompeius ; and for which, 
since they belonged to the treasury, Cassar 
was inexorable in exacting the purchase- 
money. The real one was, probably, the 
irregularities of Antony during his vice- 
government of Italy, which made Caesar 
un{)opular, and his plans for introduc- 
ing monarchy ^re difficult. Though 
aggrieved, TrebPnius foimd no encourage- 
ment from Antony, when at Narbo, in 
August 45, he darmy hint^FIt a conspi- 
racy against the dfttator ; anU^ortly aftb*, 
Caesar having occasion, perhaps, for a 
good officer in the Parthian war, restored 
him to favour. The memorable ides of 
March, 44, while they nearly involved him 
in the fate of his patron, opened out to 
Antony new and vrider prospects, which 
he had both the means and ttie ability to 
realize. In the important hours between 
the I5th and 17th of March, Calpumia 
placed in his hands the money, the per- 
sonal property, and the papers of Caesar ; 
and his own promptitude secured the 
public treasure in the temple of Ops. 
He was, therefore, more than a match 
for the conspirators, when, on the 17th, 
the senate assembled in the temple of 
the Earth. ** If you declare Csesar a 
tyrant," he dextrously argued, ** his acts 
are void, and with them your appoint- 
ments under him to offices and pro- 
vinces," Caesar's acts were therefore 
confirmed ; an amnesty proclaimed ; and 
a public funeral decreed to the coirose, 
which the conspirators, a few hours before, 
had intended to cast into the Tiber. The 
well-known speech of Antony at Caesar’s 
funeral, is perhaps more correctly repre- 
seniffi by Appian (B. Civ. ii. 144 — 148) 
than by Dio, (44, c. 36 — ^50,) or by 
Plutarch (Anton. 14. Brut. 20). It was 
not a continued oration, but a dramatic 
and highly artistic exhibition. The re- 
sult is well known ; the conspirators fled 
beyond the walls, and Antony, as consul, 
was obliged to put down the storm he 
had raised. The next day he resumed 
the mask ; the senate believed, or affected 
to credit his moderation; nor ffid he 
completely lay il aside until the state of 
the opposite famions rendered disgnme 
no longer possible. But the papers of 
Cssar, after his acts were declared valid, 
were the most formidable instrument hi 
Antony's hands. With the assistance of 
the late, dictator's private secretary. Fa-' 
berius, he could insert into the genuine 
memoranda whatever suited Ins Interest 
or his pleasure. He observed at first 
some moderation, apd brot^hi 
fiiffet^ipnactments only, and nroieptii of 
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laws, as Csesar was known to have de- 
signed. But, afterwards, schemes the 
most nppofdte to the dictator's known 
intentions — private bills, exemptions to 
cities and provinces, that seriously af- 
fected the revenues and the dignity of 
the state, restoration of exiles, and sales 
of public lands, were unblushingly an- 
nounced as the plans «bf Caesar. The 
house of Antony on the Carinas was an 
auction-m^||ll|Of titles, privileges, offices, 
and kingdoms ; and Fuvia was equally 
active wither husband in the sale of the 
republic. Cicero's assertion, however, 
(PhUipp. i. 13 — 20,) that until the Ist of 
June Antony supported the senate, and 
afterwards betrayed its cause, is incor- 
rect The time that elapsed between 
Caesar's funeral and the 1st of June was 
employed by Antony in a journey into 
Campania, mr the purpose of collecting 
and organizing the veterans, from whom, 
after the execution of Amatius, or Hero- 

S hilus (the pretended Marius), he in- 
uced the senate to allow him a body- 
guard, which soon amounted to 6000 men. 
The appearance of Octavianus, end of 
April, 44 s. c., was a most undesircd 
event to Antony ; it deprived him of his 
claim, his strong hold upon the Caesarians, 
as a kinsman and chief magistrate, to 
avenge the dictator’s death. To Octa- 
vianus, the undoubted heir of Caesar, he 
must account for the sums, and restore 
the papers he had received from Cal- 
purnio. In their first interview Antony 
showed no disposition to concede, nor 
Octavianus to retract, any of his demands. 
Both equally endeavoured, with bribes 
and promises, to secure the vete^^s; 
and, by active recriminations, ea^ to 
subvert his rival’s popularity. Antony 

E revented the adoption of Octavianus 
‘om being confirmed by the assembly of 
the curies, his election to the vacant tri- 
buneship of Helvius Cinna, his payment 
of the legacies of Csesar, and the full 
celebration of the games of Venus Gene- 
trix. But Octavianus was, upon the 
.whole, more successful in gaining the 
^dwill of the soldiers and the people, 
some hasty severities mt Brunuusium 
aliemated ftbrn Antony wee out of four 
of ^e legions which he had summoned 
from ‘Macedonia. The senate and Octa- 
vianUs formed a temporary union ; Deci- 
mufi Brutus was in possession of Cisalpine 
Oaulf which province, as it commanded 
Rbmb and Italy, Antony had designed 
ft>r himself ; his pOpidar% at home was 
qa> the decline^ qttd^ after hastOy sum- 
and aif' dinnissinfir the 


senate (28th jiiovember, 44,) he jomed 
his legions at Tivoli, and marched Inito 
Cisalpine Gaul. By the end of the year, 
Decimus Brutus was besieged in Mntina 
(Modena). After a deputation from the 
senate to Antony, 5th January, 43, order- 
ing him to desist from the siege, Modena 
was relieved in the following April, 
(20 — 29,) .(Ovid. Trist. iv, 10, 6, ** cum 
cecidit fato consul uterque pari;”) and 
Antony, at the head of his cavalry, made 
a rapid and arduous march into Trans- 
alpine Gaul. , By the 28th of May, how- 
ever, he had united his forces with those 
of Lepidus. He was subsequently joined 
by Pollio and Plancus, and recrossed the 
mountains at the head of seventeen 
legions and 10,000 horse — a formidable 
rival, or a useful ally to Octavianus, who 
had already abandoned the cause of the 
senate. Upon a small island, formed 
by the confluence of streams in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, the second 
triumvirate, after a secret consultation of 
two days, was formed, November 27, b.c. 
43, and the lists of the proscribed were 
forwarded to the consul redius at Rome. 
After his personal antipathy had been 
satiated hy the death of Cicero, Antony 
roved the most placable of the confe-* 
crates. He obtained, in the division of 
the provinces, the whole of Gaul on either 
side the Alps, with the exception of the 
Narbonnese. In the war with the con- 
spirators, Antony was conspicuous for 
his military talents ; and after the en- 
gagement at Philippi, in the autumn of 
42, for more humane and generous feel- 
ings than Octavianus. In the new divi - 
sion of the provinces, the east, with the 
care of replenishing the treasuiy, was 
assigned to Antony. From Philippi he 
proceeded to Athens, where he cultivated 
the arts and philosophy ; and to Ephesus, 
where, to humour his passion for display 
and proftision, he was. received as the 
god Bacchus. But the Asiatic Greeks 
could not avert the olyect of Antony's 
visit, and the extraordinary impositions 
which the arrears of the army rcmiired, 
were rendered doubly oppressive oy. his 
own improvidence and the rmiiiicity of 
his follow^. Yet of the 200,000 - talents 
exacted from the province of Asia alone, 
no part found its way into the treasury 
at Rome. At Tarsus, whither . she was 
summoned to answer for having, in the 
late war, supplied ships to Cassius,, he 
met, for the second tune, with. Cleopatra. 
He had seen her before in Egypt, on.his 
expedition with Gabhuus, but that' was 
a transient impression ; biit from t£e 
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in the mar|tet-|4fice at Tarsus 
to nis oaath, the fortuities of Antony were 
united to one whose vices were (he less 
excusable, ^ecause they arose from selhsh 
calculation, and whose arts were the more 
destructive, because they were prompted 
solely by personal hopes and fears. An- 
tony wintered at Alexandria — a season of 
insane and turbulent revelry. None of 
the objects for which he went into the 
east were accomplished; the treasury 
was still empty, the veterans unpaid, the 
Parthians on the frontier, and the op- 
pressed provincials, ready to admit its 
most dangerous enemy into the fairest 
portion of the empire. The Periisine 
war, B. c. 41, 40, at length recalled 
Antony from Egypt. At Athens he 
found Fulvia and his mother Julia, with 
many exiles, who had joined in the pre- 
mature attempt of the former to put him 
at the head of the Csesarians. Fulvia's 
death at Sicyon, however, relieved him 
from his principal difficulty. By the 
intervention of Maecenas, Alienobarbus, 
Cocceius Nerva, and other common 
friends, peace was again concluded be- 
tween the triumvirs, and cemented by 
the marriage of Antony and Octavia. 

In 39 was the celebrated conference at 
Misenum, between Sextus Phmpeius and 
the triumvirs. In the following year the 
Parthian war was successfully begun by 
Antony's lieutenant V entidius. In 36 an 
open rupture with Caesar was jirevented 
by the prudence of Octavia; but her 

g ains were ill repaid, for Antony sent 
er back with his children to Italy, and 
on his arrival in Syria discovered the 
true cause of her dismissal, by appointing 
Cleopatra to meet him at Laodicea. His 
^astrouB campaign with the Parthians, 
in which he narrowly escaped the fate of 
CrassuB, was greatly owing to the pre- 
sence of Cleopatra during the prepara- 
tions for the war. He took the field too 
late in the Mason, and with an army 
badly supplied with magazines. In 35 
h^ indicted a new and wanton provoca- 
tion on Octavianus. To repair his losses 
in > the late war, Octavia was bringing out 
a reinforcement of men, money, and 
■ clothing, but on the news of approach 
Antony returned to AlexancRa, and or- 
dered Octavia to remain at Athens. (See 
Octavia.) ^ In 34 he insulted the majesty 
of Rome itself^ by exhibiting at Alexan- 
dria, ador tbe capture of Artavasdes the 
, Armenian, a Roman triumph. Cleo- 
^.patra^ was now declared “ queen of 
togs/'mid her sons kings of kings,” 
JNpecMlly Ciesarion, whose legitimacy as 


the son of Julius would affect tlie adop- 
tive title of Octavianus Cessar. But none 
of th^ acts offended the prejvidices of 
the Roman people so much as the divorce 
of Octavia, and the publication of An- 
tony’s will. It confirmed his profuse 
gifts to Cleopatra and his children ; alie- 
nated some of the most valuable posses- 
sions of the edl)pire ; and directed that, 
should he himself die at Rome, his body 
should be conveyed to AJgpmdria, and 
be laid in the sqine tomb wito Cleopatra. 
In vain, after defending ifllR in tlie se- 
nate, the consuls of 32, Ahenobarbus and 
Sosius, demanded at Ephesus the dis- 
missal of the Egyptian queen. She ac'- 
companied him to Samos, to Athens, and 
into winter-quarters at Patrse. Every 
stage of their progress from Ephesus to 
the bay of Corinth was marked by a 
renewal of the revels of Alexandria. An 
improvident winter, and an inactive 
spring, thinned the ranks of his best sea- 
men, and his convoys and outposts fell 
into the hands of Agrippa. (See Aorippa). 
Yet, even after the loss of his fleet, An- 
tony, had he put himself at the head of 
his legions, might still have divided with 
Octavianus the Roman world. He re- 
turned, however, to Alexandria. Shame 
and remorse, not unmixed with suspi- 
cions of Cleopatra, the desertion of friends, 
and the surrender of provinces, deprived 
him of his wonted energy in extremities, 
lie allowed Octavianus to take Parseto- 
nium, and invest Alexandria ; while in a 
solitary dwelling in the great harbour he 
felt or emulated the melancholy of, Ti- 
mon. Upon the in vesture ofCeesarion and 
Aqlirllus with the manly gown, however, 
he returned to his usual life ; and some ' 
bold and well-directed sallies showed 
something of his former Mint. But the 
desertion of his fleet and his cavalry, the 
conviction of Cleopatra’s treason, and the 
defeat^ of his infantry, reduced him to 
despair. The pathetic scene of his last 
moments is known to every reader of 
Shakespeare and Plutarch; and since 
we must abbreviate, we should imper- 
fectly represent what is so well kno^. 
Antony fell his own hands, in his 
fifty-second year. His character must 
be taken rather from the facts, thin 
the expressions of historians. He of- 
fended tlie national preju^ces of his 
countrymen, but he was not unbeloved 
by the subjects of the empire. Both bis 
faults and his virtues arose mord from 
impulse than from principle; but the 
impreMioti he made on the vtorld wasone 
of no ordinary strength, since it Mas, m 
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some meafturp, overcome the reserve of 
Avgustan historians, and the fierce exag- 
gerations of his personal enemy, M. 
Cicero. 

ANTONIUS, (Caius,;.8on of Antemius 
Creticus, in b. c. 54 engaged, as sub- 
scriptor with his younger brother Lucius, 
in tne impeachment of Aulus Gabinius for 
malversation in the pibvince of Syria. 
In 51, (see Pigh. Ann. tom. iii. p. 431,) 
Caius was yjp&stor to Q. Minucius Ther- 
mus, propraetor of Asia^ and was recom- 
mended toflhi by Cicero, whose enmity 
to the Antonii was of later date, to be 
left in charge of the province until the 
successor of Minucius should arrive. In 
49, Caius went as Caesar’s lieutenant to 
Illyricum. He was besieged in the little 
island Coricta, on the Illyrian coast, by 
M. Octavius, the lieutenant of M. Bibu- 
lus and the senate. Partly from the 
failure of his provision, partly through 
the treachery of T. Fulfio, he was com- 
elled to surrender, and did not recover 
is liberty until after the battle of Phar- 
salia. He was made one of the ponti- 
fices by Cessar, and was city-prmtor with 
Marcus Brutus in 44. Before his tri- 
bunal, Octavianus declared his intention 
of claiming the estate of his uncle. On 
the 7th July, Caius exhibited for his col- 
league, M. Brutus, the praetorian games, 
to the reception of which, as a test of 
public feeling, the conspirators looked 
forward with anxiety, Ine province of 
Macedonia, to which Brutus was ap- 
ointed, and in which he was superseded 
y M. Antony, was finally given to Caius. 
But^e was too ill-provided with military 
force to maintain himself against th^on- 
' spirators. He was driven into Apolionia, 
and towards the middle of March, 43 fi.c. 
was compelled by his soldiers to surrender. 
After an ineffectual attempt to recover 
his fteedom, b^ exciting the soldiers of 
Brutus to mutiny, he was put into close 
confinement; and when the news arrived 
of the proscription of Decimus Brutus 
and Cicero, he was put to death by order 
of M. Brutus. 

ANTONIUS, (Lucius,) youngest son 
of AntotiiuB Cretkus; ^scriptor in 54 
B.C. with hU brother Cfuus, in the trial 
of A. Gabinius; tribune* in 44, and, 
throu^out hU year of office, serviceable 
to the measures tA Marcus. He was the 
prmeipal of tlie seven comnussioners ap- 

E miite4 to carry into effect the Agrarian 
iw, by which Marcus hoped to detach 
the Tetoraus and the people' froAi the 
arbtocmey- and Octavianus, (Philipp, v. 
3, $4 Cicero especially' feared and 


hated these qf^mmissioners, altliougl^t^ 
wards him the behaviour of Lucius was 
temperate, and his estates were un- 
touched. Yet the terms jp which he 
speaks of Lucius, are, Gladiator Asiar 
ticus,” (Philipp. V, 7, 20.) “ Mirmillo 

Asiaticus, latro ItaliB," (Philipp, xii. 

8, 20.) A gilt equestrian statue was, 
however, erected to Lucius for his ser- 
vices in the partition of the lands. He 
was present at Hume when Octavianus 
arrived ; and, with his consent, the youth- 
ful Cssar addressed the assembly of the 
people, and prbmised the payment of 
nis uncle’s legacies. On one occasion, 
if Cicero’s statement may be trusted, 
(Philipp, vi. 4, 10,) Lucius, with the most 
vehement remonstrances, and even me- 
naces, diverted, at Tivoli, his brother 
Marcus from all thoughts of accommo- 
dation with the senate. On the 15th 
April, 43, Lucius, during the battle at 
Forum Gallorun% (Caste! Franco,) was 
left in charge of tlie works at Mc^ena, 
and attempted a diversion of the enemy 
by an attack on the camp of Octavianus. 
lie was declared a public enemy with 
his brothers before toe last engagement 
at Modena. In the march over the 
Alps, he led the advanced guard, and 
he occupied the passes, after the retreat 
of Lepidus’s officer, Culleo. After the 
formation of the triumvirate, Lucius was 
employed in raising the necessary sup- 
plies for the war, and the pament of the 
troops. An inscription makes mention 

of Antonins and P. Sulpicius as 

censors, in the year 42. This must have 
been Lucius. In 41, he was consul, and 
on the first day of the year, celebrated 
a triumph over the Alpine tribes, over 
which, however, he hod gained no vic- 
tory. On pretence of maintaining the 
rights of Marcus, then absent, for which 
the word Pielaa was plB45«d upon bis 
medals, he engaged in the Perusiae war. 
Perusium surrendered towards the end 
of the winter, 40 b.c. ; and Lucius was 
sent with the title of lieutenant, %ut 
really as an exile, to Spain ; fitom whfoh 
time there is no farther mention of him. 

ANTONIUS, ( « whysieian 
and epic^an philosopher^ mo- Uved 
about tbe^dof the second eenisay, 

He wrote a book (not now extmit), n<pi 
rqv fire roiv Ifiiocs Hadeenv 
DePrssidio advenus FtoMm 
which gave occasion to Oaten to Compose 
his work, De Co^oseendis Cttrandisque 
Aniiqi Morbia. He is pfobaUy tho same 
person whom Gden eaihr and 

and to wtoit Ifo , has deni- 
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Ins book, Qe Pubibus. (Galen. 
Opera, lorn. v. p. 1,* sq., and tom. xix. 
p. 629, ed. Kiiho.) ^ 

ANTONitlS CASTOR, a ^ysician 
at Rom^ eoiitej|ipGfrary with Pliny, in 
the fii!^ .century after Christ, by whom 
he ia«4nbntioned as famous for his know> 
ledge of botany, and as having a litUe 
garden of «U kinds of plants, in 
which he used to work when more than 
a hundred “years old, in perfect ^joy- 
raent of health, and in fbu possession of 
all his facvdties. (Plin. Hist. Natiur. lib. 
XXV, 5.) A physician of the same 
nam^':^ praised by Galen, and called, 
p pi(ofofio?t herbarius, is perhaps the 
same person. (Galen, de Medioam. Kara 
ramtvv, lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 557, ed. Kiihn ; 
et de Medicam. Kara yeinj, lib. vi. cap. 
15, p. 935.) 

ANTONIUS, called in the Romish 
Calendar Beatus Antonins Confessor, 
wa$ botn at" Milan a. a. 1424. He was 
Of rich and noble family of Pe Torre, 
(in Latin TWrianas,) finished his educa- 
tion at Padua, and embraced the profes- 
sion of medicine, which he practis^ with 
great success. He was accustomed, 
whenever he prescribed for hie patients, 
to make the s^n of the cross, to exhort 
them to repent of their sins, and to pray 
for their bchi} as well as their body. He 
afte;rwards entered into holy orders, but 
still continued the exercise of - his profes- 
sion, healing the poor gratuitously, and 
giving away in chairity the money he 
received from the rich. .He travelled 
about id Itafy, France, and Spain, and 
finally settled at Aquila, in the kingdom 
of Naples (Aquila in Vestinis), where 
he died at the age of seventy, a. d. 1494. 
His memoty is celebrated in the Romish 
church on July 24 ; and in the Acta Sanc- 
torum, under that day, may he found 
further particulars of his history, and an 
account of miracles said to have been 
performed by himself during his life, and 
by his relics after his death. 

XNTpNIUS MUSA. See Mwm. 

•ANTONIUS, (Got^ed.) SeeAKTON. 

ANTONIUS PRIMUS. See Pwmus. 

ANTRACINO, (Giovanni,) an Italian 
phirsician, died 1530, practisApith great 
reputaHon at Rome. On the death of 
yi. whom he had attended in 
bii iaat iUnett; and who was exceedingly 
tmpopi^, 4 crown was hung at Antra- 
mno^s door, with the inscription — Libera- 
S. P. Q. R. He is also known 
as the author of some Latin poetry. (Bios. 
IJpiv/Suppl.) F y V 6 

'.ANTRA'^IGUES. See Entkiouxs. ^ 


ANTYLLUS, (AktvXXos,) an eminent 
physician and surgeon^ whose date and 
birth-place are both unknown. He is 
supposed to have lived about the be- 
^nning of the fourth century, a.d. as he 
b quoted by Oribasius, the physician to 
tha emperor Julian. Nothing is known 
of his life, but as the thirtieth book of 
one tf his treadles is quoted, (Oribas. 
Medicin. Collect. lib.vi. cap. 21,) he ap- 
pears to have been rather jj^oluminous 
writer. None his works remain be- 
yond some fragments pre4ll^cd by Ori- 
oasius, Aetius, paulus dBgineta, &.c. 
which have been collected and published 
separately by Sprengel, Halte, 1799, 4to. 
They are curious and valuable, and shew 
that the writer was a man of talent and 
originality. He seems to have written 
]arg4y on the gymnastic art, and in the 
extracts preserved by Oribasius (Medicin.' 
Collect, lib. vi. Cap. 21, &c.) we read of 
some sorts of exercises not mentioned by 
Galen, or any former author. He gives 
directions^about venesection, the choice 
of the vein to bo opened, &c. (ibid, 
lib. vii. cap. 7, 9, ' &c.) and recommends 
arteriotomy (cap. 14.) He speaks of ope- 
rating for the cataract by the method of 
extraction, which he recommends when 
the cataract is small, hut not in other 
cases, on account of the danger of forcing 
out at the same time the humours of the 
eye, (Rhazes, Contin. lib. ii. cap. 3.) He 
gives a clear and accurate description of 
the mode of performing tracheotomy, 
(Paul. .£gin. De Re Med. lib. vi. cap«.33,) 
which is the earliest detailed account of 
the operation that we possess, thou^ it 
ha^^efore’ been recommended in* ex- 
trei^ cases by Asclepiudes about a hunf|| 
dred years b. c. (Gael. AureHan. Morb. 
Acut. lib. iii. cap, 4.) He jh^ieft a great 
many ointments, medicines, some of 
which are judiciously composed. He 


which are iudiciously composed. He 
gives many direMions about the operation 
of Uthotom)!*',^ which he performed ^ter 
the manner of Celsus. (Khazes, Contin. 
lib. iv. cap. 2.) 

ANUND,^ suhiamed Braut, or the de- 
stroyer of fdrests, king of Sweden in the 
seyentli centum He is laid to have 
burnt large trai% of forests to encourage 
agriculture. (Btog. 

ANUND II. khig of Sweito, succeeded 
his father CSauain 1024, and. is said to 
have perished pi war with Canute in 
1034. (Biog. Uttiv.) 

AN^ERSA, (d'Ugo,)^FlemiBh prater, 
who nourished in me sixteenth century. 
(Lanti, Stw. Ktt. iii. 28.) ’ 

AIf7|l<LE, (N. de la Bochellipcaldi 
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jiuc dV) ' a distinguished ofi^er in the 
French navy. In 1745, he- eommaaided 
an expedition to North America, .with the 
object of retaking ^ouishurg Aropi the 
English ; some of his vessels were losl^ 
others taken, and* he fell ill and died be- 
fore his return. 

ANVILLE, ^ean-Bajptiste fiourgui^ 

f noD d*, born at Paris, My 1 1, 1697y med 
an. 28, 1782.) 'During his long care^, 
as well as his death, D’Anville 
joyed the w^-eamed r^utation of being 
the greate8ll|lographer of his age. Pre- 
ceded by GuUiaume de in the bold 
work of reforming the old geographical 
routiiies, he accomplished th» great task 
vrith wonderful skill, and by the perfec- 
tion of his works caused the examplea 
which had directed him in the way to be 
in a manner forgotten ; whilst, o^ thtf 
contrary, none of D* Angle's foUdVers 
have equalled him; and however gr&t 
and just the fame in our days of Gossel- 
lin and Kennel, their fairest title is to 
have approached D’Anville in the lesser 
circle in which their criticisms have been 
exercised. 

While at school, the taste of young 
Bourguignon was so strongly pronounced, 
that uie time allotted for recreation, and 
even his school-hours, were often em- 
ployed in drawing maps. There is pre- 
served a little sketch of Grsecia Vetus 
executed by him in 1712, when he was 
only fifteen years old. His studies were 
far from suffering from tliis bias ; on the 
contrary, he read eagerly the authors of 
antiquity ; but they interested^ him only 
in a geoCTaphical point of view. Their 
rhetorical or^poetic beauties passed imder 
his eyes unperj;eived or despised ;^nd 
the very incoirect st}'le of his yrritings 
offers a perpetual proof of his negligence 
in this respect; wHien he left school, he 
sought the society of the learned ; and he 
found in the celeorated abib5 de Longue- 
rue a guide,' under whose dun^tionac he 
gave himself up with new modr to the 
examination of all' the geographical ma- 
teif^ls furnished by ancient and !lnodem 
writers. Longqenie even emplqjred him 
to make a series of maps^r hia Descrip- 
tion ,de la France Anciesme et Modeme, 
which were wblished at the 

fgnia^time wito n Map of the Theatre of 
the War in msin. (Ar?fagoi)) ordered by 
the regent,"' duke Drleaps, who 
appointed young D’Anville geographer in 
ordinary tP t^e hing. After these first 
attempts, D*AiiviIfe passed several years 
in the s'(;udy of hoolu and' maps, and in 
ipoBeeljii^ tlie mlitenfds andknowl^e of 
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which at a lator period he was to 
stich admirable use. * 'He had re%eheab$ 
^irtieth year before he- gave any ' new 
works , to (he public r theM Were, , the 
maps for the Airique Occidentale DfPbre. 
Labat, fbr the Kelation .d’Abysstme of 
J4r6me Loho, and for the Voyage de 
Desmarchius en Guin4e. The Jesuits 
diosehim to execute their great atlSsses 
of China ^dXartary, which accompanied 
the descriptions of Du Halde and Ger- 
billoh.; He also made the pdapsto Charle- 
voix’s Hmtory of St. Domii^o'; to the 
driens Christianus of Lequien^;' to the 
Ethiopie Occidentale pf, Labat; mious 
maps for the Lettres Edifiantes these of 
the Ancient and Roman Histories of 
Rollin ; those of the History of the Em** 
perors by Crevier ; and many others, for 
various works of very different degrees of 
merit. At the same time D’Anville 
^blished himself other works of great 
importance, sUch as his M^p bf/^^dy, 
accompanieij by a volume,' iuWhicIhiJm 
discussed bases of its . consts^ption ; 
ax^ afterwairis in succession large charts^ 
each in several sheets, of the^ two Ame- 
ricas, of Africa, and of Asia, as 'well as of 
the differ^t countries abroad, where the 
French East-India Company had esta- 
blishments, with various Memoirs, con- 
taining the geographical analgpis of most 
of these charts. ^ ' 

These works established the reputation 
of the geographer,, which had been long* 
gradually in creasing, > and the Academic 
des Inscriptions elected him a:niember in 
1754, when Ife had reached bfe fifty- 
seventh year, and was in the greatest 
vigour of his talent. After this period 
he published his Notice de la Gaule ; his 
Memoires surTEgypie; his G^ographie 
Ancienne ahr^g^e; his Traitd des Me- 
sures Itin^raires Anciennes et Modernes; 
his work on the European States formed 
after the (all of the Western Empire ; and 
a multitude of particular memoifs, wHb 
which he enriched the collection of thb 
Academic des Inscriptions. The; deflth 
of PhiUppe Buachf having m^l778 va- 
cated the two places of first geographer 
of the king, and adjpint-geompier of 
the Acad^e des Scimees, D’Anville, 
then sevemy-six years md, was invested 
with both these titles ; and be puldi»l)e^ 
afterwards his Antiquity C^pgra^ique 
de ITnde ; his book entitled^ l/Euphrate 
et le Tigre ; his Considerations gdnj^rales 
sur la Compositioh des Ouvrages db^ Odor 
graphic (a rapid outline of the oemditionft 
of study dhd capacity neceiisaiy to foirm A' 
perfect geographer, ^dj'jriiioh lie hda 
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Jui^self 80 admirably, accomplished) ; and 
feveral Shorter memotTB, or which the last 
bears the date of 1779. The catalogue of 
the works of tfiis indefatigable lal^urer 
counts no le£ than 211 maps, and seventy- 
eight treatises or dissertations. 

He had assembled, in the course of his 
long career, a valuable collection of 
maps, both engraved and in manuscript, 
amounting to nearly nine thousand arti- 
cles, whi^ were bought by the French 
government in 1779, to form the nucleus 
of the D6pdt G4ographique of the Foreign 
Office ; but they were left in the posses- 
sion of the illustrious old man till his 
death. Bai^bi^ deBocage, imderD'Anville’s 
active direction, classed and catalogued 
them, a work which it took nearly a year 
to execute. Soon after this D’Anville lost 
the use of his faculties, which had already 
showed signs of weakness; and after 
dragging on a painful state of existence 
during two years, he died at the age of 
eighty-five, one year iifter the decease of 
his wife, with Avhom he had lived fifty- 
one years. He had two daughters, one 
of w horn became a nun, and the other was 
married to M. Hebert de Hauteclair, 
(directeur des pouts et chaussees ct du 
pav€ de Paris.) His eulogy was pro- 
nounced at the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions by Dacier, and at the Acad4inic des 
Sciences by Condorcct. 

His love of study had preserved D’An- 
ville from the common indiscretions of 
youth ; and his extreme sobriety, joined 
with the regularity of his domestic habits, 
enabled him, in spite of a delicate con- 
stitution, to devote through his long life 
nearly fifteen hours a day to work with- 
out impairing his health. The works he 
left, all impressed with the marks of deep 
meditation, and a complete erudition in 
the sources relative to his subject, would 
fill six volumes in quarto. An edition in 
this form was undertaken by Demanne, 
one of the keepers of the Biblioth6que 
Koyale at Paris, who inherited the original 
plates of D’Anvillc. Two volumes of this 
edition appeared in 1834 ; but its publi- 
cation was interrupted by the death of 
the publisher, and seema to have been 
abandoned. ^ 

^ D’^ville never travelleflif he knew 
^ery litde of geometry, and still less of 
^tronomy ; yet everybody is agreed on 
the^ preeminence of his merit m works 
which are founded on those two sciences. 
^ uncommon spirit of criticism, an ad- 
huraUe accuracy of judgment, and a still 
' mote wonderful sagacity, the entire and 
^ofound knowledge of all that had been 
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done before bim, gave him such advan- 
tages in the preparation of his mans, that 
he often arrived at truth amid a cliaos in 
which none but himself could have per- 
ceived it, or even guessed at it. D’An- 
ville himself, modest in other respects, 
hqd a high opinion of his own knowledge 
in these matters, and said naively of 
geography whatq^ugustus said of Rome-:— 
“ I Ibuud it bricks, and 1 have left it 
gold.*’ He was sensitive t^ffie criticisms 
of others, particularly whe"t concerned 
ancient geogra^y, whiofa^ad always 
been the object of his pr^lectipn, and 
when somebody ventured to deny his re- 
sults, he cried in a rage, “ On profane 
toute I’antiquit^ ! ” This great geo- 
grapher formed no scholars : he did all 
with his own hand, and hb maps, so 
neatly engraved by Guillaume de laHaye, 
are only a servile and exact reproduction 
of the original manuscripts. His only 
brother, Hubert - Fran 9 ois Bourguignon 
Gravelot, designed the borders. Nobody 
received from his mouth the traditions of 
his doctrines ; but his Considerations sur 
la Composition, &:c., and still more the 
excellent models afforded by all his works, 
contain the best instructions which he 
could have left. 

ANWAllI, one of the most celebrated 
poets of the golden age of Persian litera- 
ture. He was bom of indigent parents 
in the district of Ahiverd in Khorasan, 
in the early part of the twelfth century 
the Christian era, and received a gra- 
tuitous education at the Manssuriyah 
college in the city of Toos : but his poeti- 
cal genius soon developed itself, and an 
ac^ental sight of the splendid equipages 
of^courtpoet in the retinue of the Sel- 
jookian Sultan Sandjar, fired his youthful 
mind with emulation. On the morrow 
he laid at the feet of the sultan an eulo- 
gistic poem, wliich he had composed 
during the night ; and Sandjar, who was 
a munificent patron of literature, imme- 
diately loaded Anwari with honours and 
benefits, and invited him to his court, 
then the ^enerid resort of men of science 
and learning from all parts of Asia. The 
oets Selman, Zeheir, and Rasheedi, who 
ad previousl;^nteBted the favour of the 
monarch, speedily yielded the palm to 
Anwari ; and “ this Fersii^ l^n^,*^ (to 
use the words of Von Hammer,) raised 
the name and renown ojf Sandjar high 
above the regions of earth to the li^t 
of the^highest heavens f* In the warlike 
expeditions of the sidtan, AnwaxiWqfune 
a constant attendant ; and when Sanffiair 
besieged his rebellious vaaiat A^^ tno 
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Khwaresmian, in the fortress of Haza> 
rasp, he maintained a poetical warfare, 
by means of verses fastened to arrows, 
with his old rival Rasheedi, tlien a parti- 
zan of Atsiz, and an inmate of the be- 
leaguered castle. But the captivity of 
San^'ar, who in the latter part of ^is 
reign was taken prisoner in a rash ex- 
pedition against me Turkomans of the 
Levant, gave a dilFerent impulse to his 
muse; and poem, entitled, The Tears 
of Khorasan, m which, addressing Ahmed, 
the ruler of^Rmarkand, he laments the 
misfortunes of his patron, and the desola- 
tion of his native country, has been una- 
nimously considered one of the most 
beautiihl productions in the Persian lan- 
guage. After the death of Sandjar, An- 
wari still continued at the court of his 
-successors ; but envy of his poetical merits, 
and the long favour he had enjoyed under 
Sandiar, had raised him up enemies; 
and his unfortunate propensity for astro- 
logical predictions gave them an oppor- 
tunity of ruining his credit. He nad 
foretold that from a certain conjunction 
of the planets, in a. h. 581, (a. n. 1185,) 
would result a hurricane, which would 
overthrow mountains, and devastate the 
whole of Asia ; a prophecy which some 
authors consider to have been amply 
fulfilled by the commencement in that 
year of the conquests of Zeiighiz-Khan : 
its failure, however, in a literal sense 
drew on him not only the merciless satire 
of his contemporaries, but the displea- 
sure of the reigning sultan, Tognd Ebn 
Arslan-Shah (the last of the Seljookians), 
who rebuked hhn as an impostor with 
such severity, that Anwari, unabl^to 
support both the incessant attacks made 
on him, and the loss of court favour, 
^thdrew from the royal residence of 
Merv, and took refuge at Balkh, where, 
however, fresh persecutions awaited him : 
and it was only on making a solemn and 
public renunciation of astrology that he 
was permitted by the inhabitants to fix 
his residence in their city, under the pa- 
tronage of the cadi Amad-ed-deeti, who 

S itied and sheltered him. He survived 
)r six years the overthro^f the Seljoo- 
kian power by the Khwaresmians, and 
^d peaceably at Balkh, a.’h. 597, a. n. 
IzOO, apparently extreme old age, as 
the siege of Hazarasp (abbve referred to) 
by Sandjar; at ^hich date he appears to 
have been firmly established in thvour, is 
placed by histbrians a. n. 1138, sixty-two 
years befbre his death. The reputation 
of Anwari, m a i^et of the first rank, has 
Been rsjitified by the conciirriiig judgment 
' 35 


of his contemfporarlcs and of succee^iim 
ages : as a writer of'ghazelsy or odes, he » 
perhaps inferior to Hafez ; but the eulo- 
gistic pieces, which constitute the greater 
part of his works, are unequalled and 
unapproached throughout the range of 
oriental verse: and to him is ascribed 
by the unimpeachable testimony of his 
opponent Ra^icedi, the merit of having 
been the first who purified Vetsian poetry 
from the indelicacy which before his time 
too often disfigured it. (D’Herbelot.) Be- 
sides his ])oems, he is said to have been 
the author of numerous treatises on judi- 
ciaUastrology and alchymy. An excel- 
lent translation of the Tears of Khorasan 
into English verse by Captain Kirkpatrick, 
accompanied by the Persian text, is given 
in the Asiatic Miscellany, i. 286 ; and 
another of his poems has been rendered 
into German by M. de Chezy, (Fuiid- 
gruben des Orients, i. 86.) The life of 
Anwari is given by Dewlet-Shah Samar^ 
kandi, in his Lives of the Persian Poets. 

ANYSIS, king of Egypt. He was 
blind at his accession to the throne. He 
was driven from it by Sabacos, king of 
iEthiopia. Larcher places the com- 
mencement of his reign about 1012 b.c. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ANYTE of Epiuaurus, asFulvius Ursi- 
nus inferred from Pausanias, x. 38, or of 
Tegea, as Holstein was led to infer from an 
epigram, is known only, as one of the 
oetesses of Greece, by twenty-three of 
er Epigrams to be found in the Greek 
Anthology. Of the events of her life 
nothing is known ; for the Anyte men- 
tioned by Pausanias belongs to the period 
of fabulous history ; and of her age, only 
thus much, that according to Tatian, 
p. 114, her statue was sculptured by 
Euthycrates and Cephisodemus, who 
flourished (says Pliny) about 01. 120. 

ANYTUS, best known as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was the son of An- 
themion, by trade a currier, but of a 
wealthy family, and one that had taken 
an active and distinguished part in public 
affairs. According to Diodorus Sic. (xiii. 
64) he was appointed to the command 
of a fleet of thirty sail sent by the Athe- 
nians to th^succour of Pylos, when be- 
sieged by me Lacedemonians, (Ol. 92} ; 
but prevented by the severity of the 
weather from doubling Cape Malia, he 
returned to Athens, and was tried for 
betraying the interests of the state ; when, 
to avoid a verdict of guilty, he tampered 
with the judges, and was tne first to intro- 
duce the practice as remarked 

by Diodorus and Plutarch (i. p. 200 B.) 
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qa Ithe authority probabl>^of Aristotle, 
quoted hy HarpoctatTon in AtKaCuv. He 
subsequently took part with Thrasybulus 
in the expu^ion of the thirty tyrants, as 
stated by Lysias and Isocrates, and with 
Cephalus in restoring the democratic form 
of government, as may be inferred from 
oomparing Andocides with Dinarchus. He 
is likewise introduced as one of the speak- 
ers in the Meno of Plato, where he is re- 
presented as being on friendly terms with 
Socrates, and the decided opponent of 
their common enemies — the sophists, with 
whom Athens then abounded. From the 
knowledge of this fact, Freret, in . his 
Dissertation inserted in the Memoires de 
TAcad^mie dea Inscriptions, t. 47, is led to 
infer that Anytus had no hand in the con- 
demnation of Socrates, despite all that is 
said to the contrary in the Apology of Placo ; 
which he conceives to oe either the 
spurious production of some Platonic phi- 
losopher, or else the wilful perversion of 
facts by Plato himself, who is here, as 
elsewhere, at variance with the more 
faithful author of the Memoirs of So- 
crates, where no similar charge is brought 
against Anytus. The ingenious acade- 
mician, however, seems to have forgotten 
that he, who has been once even a bosom 
friend, may become the bitterest of foes, 
especially w’hen a man’s self-love has 
been wounded, as it was in the case of 
Anytus. For it was only after Socrates 
liad begun to have some influence over 
Alcibiades, that the latter treated with 
marked insolence the individual, whose 
love was something more than Platonic ; 
and it is only fair to infer, that Anytus 
would readily lay hold of any pretext to 
render Socrates obnoxious to the cannibal 
mob of Athens, already sufficiently irri- 
tated by his refusal to condemn the un- 
fortunate officers, who neglected, after 
the naval victory at Arginusae, to pick 
up the dead bodies of their countrymen ; 
nor less exasperated, by finding that 
Tt^eramenes and Critias, two friends of 
Socrates, had played the most conspicu- 
ous part amongst the thirty tyrants ; by 
whom Anytus was driven from Athens, 
and thus led to join Thrasybulus in re- 
storing to the people their f(||ner liberty. 
It may, however, be fairly^nceded to 
Freret, that all the stories told by Dio- 
genes Laertius, ^Aian, Plutarch, and 
Themistius, of Anytus being banished, 
luid considered, like the parricide Orestes, 
an, outcast in society, and denied the 
rights of fire, water, and converse with 
.IMm, and of his e«entually hanging him- 
seliP in despair, or of being stoned to death 


by some admirers of Socrates at Heraclea, 
are a tissue of fables; for which not. the 
smallest ground is furnished by the con- 
temporary historians of their murdered 
master ; one of whom distinctly mentions 
Melitus, as an accuser of Socrates, and 
thus confirms, at least in part, the tradi- 
tion, which it is the object of Freret to 
disprove. • 

AOUST, (the marqms Jean>»Marie d', 
bom 1740, died 1812,) was^iolent par- 
tizan of the Freyh revolutiffi. He was 
a member of the assemblyfl^ the states- 
general, and of the nationm convention, 
voting fbr the death of Louis XVI. ; and 
after the 18th Brumaire, was named 
Buonaparte mayor of Quincy, where his 
property was situated. (SuppL Biog. 
tJmv.) 

AOUST, (Eustache d’,) eldest son of 
the preceding, was bom in 1763.. He 
rose to the rank of general of division in 
the revolutionary army, and commanded 
in Spain, w^hen he suffered a defeat in 

1793. On returning to Paris, he was 
accused of treason and incapacity, and 
condemned to death, and executed in 

1794. (Suppl. Biog. Univ.) 

APACZAI, Apatzai Tsere (John,) a 

man of remarkable learning in the seven- 
teenth century ; was born in the village 
of Apatza in Transylvania. He was 
educated at Utrecht, and returning to 
his native land, taught geography, natu- 
ral philosophy, and astronomy, in the 
university of Weissenburg ; but having 
declared himself in favour of the philo- 
sophy of Descartes, and for certain doc- 
trines of the presbyterians, he was obliged 
to^ave it. He died in 1659. He 
wrme — Dissertatio continens Introduc- 
tionem ad Philosophiam Sacram. Utrecht, 
1650. Magyar Encyclopediat, kc. 
Utrecht, 1653. Magyar Logica. Weis- 
senburg, 1656. Oratio de Studio Sapi- 
ential. Utrecht, 1655. Dissertatio de 
Politia Ecclesiastica. Clausenhurg, 1658. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

APAFFI. See Adavfi. 

APAME, daughter of Artabazus, sa- 
trap of Bactriana, wife to Seleucua, one 
of Alexander^ generals, wbo gave her 
name to several towns, partiemariy to 
Apamea in Syria. - > 

APAMEENSIS, (Johannes,) a Syriac 
monk, who took his cognomen from the 
city of Apamea ih Coelo-Syria, and was a 
ipember cn one of the numerous monaste- 
ries which, in his day, were built on the 
banks of the Orontes. He appears to have 
lived during the sixth centuly; at. far at 
least as can be gathered flrom tjgo inci- 
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dental mention made of him by various 
writers of his own country. Ho has 
sometimes been mistaken for Chrysostom 
by European authors, from the circum- 
stance of both writers being mentioned 
in Syriac by their common name of John. 
He appears to have written On the Pas- 
sions ; On the Government of the Soul ; 
On Perfection ; Epistles^jand three volumes 
(a somewhat indefinite term when speak- 
ing of MSSJ on other subjects. 

APCHON, (Q. Maijc Ant. d’, 1723— 
1783,) chsg^d the profession of a sol- 
dier for the church, and was bishop of 
Dijon, and archbishop of Auch. He is 
known as the author of Instructions Pas- 
torales. 

APEL, (John, 1476—1536,) a con- 
temporary of Luther, was a professor at 
Wittemberg, and a supporter of tlie 
Reformation. Having msuried a nun, 
while he was canon of Wurzburg, he was 
arrested by the bishop, and was indebted 
to the imperial troops for his release. 
He then retired to Nuremburg, his native 
place, of which he was appointed syndic, 
as also counsellor to the elector of Bran- 
denberg. He wrote — 1. A Defence of 
his Marriage, addressed to the 'bishop of 
Wurzburg, Defensio Johannis Apelli 
pro suo Conjugio, cum Prsef. Lutneri. 
Wittemb. 1523, 4to. 2. Methodica Lo- 
gices Ratio ad Jurisprudentiam accom- 
modata. Norimb. 1535,4to. 3. Dialogus 
Isagog. in Inst. Justiniani, first printed 
at the end of Ulr. Fabricii Processus 
Judiciarius. Bas. 1542, 4to. In this 
work (p. 168), Apcl gives an account of 
a manuscript treatise on Roman law, 
which has been since printed, and is 
known by the different titles of lAchy- 
logua and Summa Novellarum. Saxius 
(Onomast ii. p. 537) treats ApeVs state- 
ment of his mscovery of the manuscript 
as a fiction, and considers him the 
real author of the work. The arguments 
by which Saxius attempted to support 
this opinion were refuted by A. W, Cra- 
mer (Dispunct. Jur. Civ. p. 94), and 
Wois (Progr. deiSt. Brachyl.Marb. 1 808) ; 
and the question is now clearly esta- 
blished by the reseamhes of Savigny, 
who has discovered nnnuscripts of the 
thirteenth century containing this work. 
According to Savigny^ the Brachylogns 
waa- compiled in Lombardy, about the 
beginning of the twelRh century, and, as 
he conjectures, by Imerius. (Savigny, 
Gesch. des Rom. Rechts im Mittelalter, 
vol. ii, €. H>.^ 

APEL, (Jehann August, 1771^1816,) 
a 'Qermml lawyer, but better (cnown as 
37 


the author of numerous novels, tales, 
legends, anc? other ephemeral pr^U#- 
tions, in prose and verse. 08 e of his 
tales — Der Freischutz, was the founda- 
tion of the drama which* was once so 
extremelv popular. Tlie German critics 
praised him only for the elegance and 
correctness of his style. He wrote some 
dramas in imitation of the Greek, which 
led him into a controversy with Her- 
mann, on Greek metres. His elder 
brother, Friedrich August Ferdinand, 
was also an author. 

APELLES, (about 332 b. c.,) the most 
illustrious painter among the ancients, 
was bom, according to some authors, in 
the isle of Cos, hut by others is said to 
have been a native of Ephesus or Colo- 
phon, and was the son of Pithius, and 
the brother of Ctesiochus. He is also 
variously stated to have been the pupil 
of Ephoms of Ephesus, and of Pampnilus 
of Amphipolis, in Macedonia, if he 
were instructed by the latter, it seems 
likely that Apelles was of an exalted 
family, since it was Pamphilus who ob- 
tained the ordinance that the art of 
painting should not be practised, through- 
out Greece, by slaves, and should only 
be studied by persons of education and 
distinction. In all probability, as stated 
by M. la Salle, in tlie Biographic Univer- 
selle, Ephoms ^ve him his first lessons 
in the art, and Pamphilus was his second 
master. He omitted nothing that might 
enable him to reach perfection in his art. 
He visited all the most celebrated schools ; 
amongst others, that of Sicyon, which 
then enjoyed a high reputation. Apelles 
combined in himself all the excellences 
of the artists that had preceded him, knd 
is generally supposed to have carried the 
art of ^aintin^ to the highest attainable 
perfection. He not omy excelled ir 
composition, design, and colouring, bu' 
he possessed an unbounded invention, 
was select and beautiful in his propor- 
tions and contours; and above all, hii 
figures were always distinguished by { 
grace that was considered to have almost 
proceeded from inspiration. No paintei 
ever applied to the study of his art wit! 
more p^evering assiduity. He nevei 
allowed Kay to pass without practising 
some branch of it, whence arose the pro- 
verb, Nulla dies sine lined. The citiei 
of Greece, of the Archipelago, of Asia 
and of Egypt, possessed some of his Inos 
admirable works. His extraordinary 
genius, and his general accomplishments 
secured him the patronage of Alexande 
the Great, whose ^ portrait be paillltec 
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several times, and received from the king 
t!«8 "'exclwive privilege of^painting his 
likeness.^ Among others of his works 
was a portrait of Alexander holding a 
thunderbolt, Vhioh Pliny, who had seen 
it, asserts was so admirable tliat the hand 
of the king grasping the thunder seemed 
to come out of the picture. This pro- 
duction was placed in tlie temple of Diana 
at Ephesus ; and Plutarch reports that it 
was a common saying that there were 
two Alexanders, one invincible, the son 
of Philip — the other inimitable, the work 
of Apelles. On another occasion the 
painter, according to iElian, does not 
appear to have been so fortunate in pleas- 
ing his royal master, for the latter was 
dissatisfied with a portrait of himself on 
horseback. Apelles caused a horse to be 
brought, and the animal upon approach- 
ing the picture neighed at the sight of it, 
giving the painter the opportunity of 
observing, It would seem that the horse 
is a better judge of painting than your 
majesty.” 

The most esteemed work of Apelles 
was a painting of Venus rising from the 
sea, wringing her wet hair, called Venus 
Anadyoinene. It was purchased by Au- 
gustus from the inhabitants of Cos, where 
It adorned the sanctuary of iEsculapius, 
at the price of the hundred talents of 
tribute which they paid to the republic, 
and he placed it in the temple of Julius 
Caesar. This work was not entirely 
finished at the death of Apelles, and on 
its removal to Rome the lower part of it 
was a little defaced, and it is said that in 
that city there were no painters capable 
of restoring it. Ovid has celebrated this 
picture in the following lines : — 

** Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxlsset Apelles, 
Mersa sub eequoreis ilia lateret aquis.” 

Pliny states that Alexander pennitted 
his favourite mistress Campaspe, whom 
Apelles had seen in a bath, to sit to him 
for his Venus ; though others assert that 
the vbeaiitiM Phryn6 was his model. 
When he painted the portrait of Cam- 
paspe he became enamoured of her, and 
the king permitted him to marry her. 
The artist was an admirer of b^uty, and 
sought the most exquisite formPto paint 
from, and it was he who discovered the 
famous who, still young and un- 
known, was drawing water at a fountain. 
It is said that on one occasion he had 
found it impossible to depict the foam 
at the mouth of a horse, and, in de- 
spair, dashed a sponge charged with 
eolimr against the picture, which, by' 
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chance, produced the exact effect he 
intended. 

After the death of Alexander he went 
to the court of Ptolemy, driven to Egypt, 
it is said, by stress of weather. His ene- 
mies hired a buffoon belonging to the 
king to play a trick upon him, by inviting 
him to the royal table to supper. The 
artist was no favqprite with Ptolemy, who 
was highly incensed when he arrived. 
Apelles said he should not h|^e ventured 
into his presence j|irithout hi^wn invita- 
tion, and being required toflhU out who 
had bid him come, the artist instantly 
sketched on the wall, from memory, so- 
faithful a likeness of the buffoon, that the 
king immediately recognised it, and after- 
wards loaded Apelles with honours and 
wealth. His hazardous situation, through 
the envy of Antiphilus, has already been 
recorded in the life of that painter. The 
mind of Apelles appears to. have been as 
noble as his genius was transcendent, 
the strongest proofs of which are his 
generous acts towards his brother painter 
1^‘otogenes. Having gone to Rhodes to 
visit that artist, whose celebrity had ex- 
cited his emulation, on his arrival Proto- 
genes was absent. Apelles, without 
stating Ids name, contented himself with 
drawing with a pencil a subject of won- 
derful precision and purity, and retired. 
Protogencs returning recognised the hand 
of Apelles as alone capable of producing 
so perfect a sketch; but he endeavoured 
to surpass it, and added a design still 
more light and exquisite. Apelles came 
a second time, and seeing the work of 
Protogenes beside his own, he filled the 
vac^t space which remained with an 
outline so delicate that the Rhodian 
painter confessed himself beaten, and 
paid Apelles every sort of honour. The 
latter was not behind in acknowledging 
the great abilities of Frotogenes, who, 
although admired by his countrymen for 
his genius, was allowed to pine in want, 
from the lack of purchasers of his works. 
Apelles demanded what price he put 
upon his pictures, and the Rhodian hav- 
ing named a very inconsiderable sum, 
Apelles, indi^naj^ at the injustice done 
to such admirabte productions, paid him 
fifly talents for one picture, announcing 
publicly that he would make it pass and' 
sell as his own. This liberality was soon 
followed by the citizens, and Ptotogenee 
reaped, afterwards, an ample rewwd fiir * 
his labours. The price of fifty taknts, 
however, seems so enormous as to throw < 
an appearance of great improbability on 
the story, so far as the amount is 
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cdmed; fot, at the lowest computation, 
it would eive upwards of twelve thousand 
pounds of English money. 

On his return to Greece, Apelles 
painted a picture in commemoration of 
the persecution he had undergone at the 
hands of his enemies at Alexandria. The 
composition was an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Calumnyy £hd Lucian gives 
the following description of it : — ** On 
the right ofiif^e picture was seated a per- 
son of magisterial authority, to whom the 
painter hadffiven large ears, like those 
of Midas, who held forth his hand to 
Calumny, as if inviting her to approach. 
He is attended by Ignorance and Suspi- 
cion, who are placed by his side. Ca- 
lumny advanced in the form of a beautiful 
female, her countenance and demeanour 
exhibiting an air of fury and hatred ; in 
one hand she held the torch of discord, 
and with the other dragged by the hair a 
youth personifying Innocence, who, with 
eyes raised to heaven, seemed to implore 
the succour of the gods. She was pre- 
ceded by Envy, a figure with a pallid 
visage and an emaciated form, who ap- 
eared to be the leader of the band, 
alumny was also attended by two other 
figures, who seemed to excite and animate 
her, whose deceitful looks discovered them 
to be Intr’gue and Treachery. At last 
followed Repentance, clothed in black, 
and covered with confusion at the dis- 
covery of Truth in the distance, environed 
with celestial light.” “ Such,” says 
Biyan, “ was the ingenious hctlon which 
inaicated the vengeance of Apelles, and 
which may be regarded os one of the 
most admirable examples of emb]^a- 
tical painting that the history of tl^ art 
affords. KalTaelle made a drawing from 
Lucian's description of this picture, which 
was formerly in the collection of the duke 
of Modena, and was afterwards placed 
in the French Museum.” 

This illustrious painter was accustomed 
to exhibit his works publicly, and in order 
to hear the criticisms of his visitors used 
ao to place himself that he might not be 
seens On one of these occasions a cob- 
bler found fault with tltt representation 
of a slipper, which Apellea accordingly 
corrected. Emboldened by this acquies- 
cefie^ the artisan upon his next visit, 
objected to the drawing of the leg, but 
the painter coming forward reproved 
him m the well-known sentence, which 
has since become proverbial — Ne tutor 
ultra erepidam^ 

Apelles is said to have put his name to 
oAly« three of his pictnreeh— a Sleeping 


Venus, Venu 3 Anadyomene, and ah 
Alexander ; and never to have u^d tiAt0 
than four colours — white, yellow, red, 
and black, — but with such skill and 
judgment that none of the aheients ever 
surpassed him in delicacy of colouring, 
or sublimity of expression. He wrote 
three volumes on painting, which were 
still extant in the age of Pliny. He was 
honourably entitled the Prince o^Pahtiers, 
and painting was itself denominated The 
Art of Apelles. The date and place of 
his death are alike unknown. (Bryan’s 
Diet, xviii. • Biog. Univ. Fuseli’s Lec- 
tures.) 

APELLES, APELLOS, or APEL- 
LAS, for the name is thus variously 
spelt, the author quoted by Athenaeus, 
ix. p. 369, is thought to be the same as 
the Cyrenian mentioned by Marcianus 
Heracleot. p. 63, and to whose work on 
Delphi reference is made by Clemens 
Alexandr. in Protrept. p. 31. Of some 
other persons of the same name a list is 
given by Menage, on Diogen. Laert 
. 342, and by Grotius, on Rom. xvi. 10, 
ut none are connected with any fact cf 
importance ; while the Jew Apeilas lives 
only in the verse of Horace. 

APELLES, a heretic in the second 
century, was a native of Syria, At Rome 
he formed an acquaintance, not of the 
most honourable kind, according to old 
writers, with a woman called Philuinena, 
who pretended to prophetic inspiration ; 
and afterwards broached a series of ex- 
travagant doctrines, which found disci- 
ples chiefly in Egypt and Asia. A book, 
entitled the Prophecies and Revelations 
of Philumena, was ascribed to him, but 
much of his history is doubtful. His 
followers were called Apellites, Apelleians, 
or Apellicians. 

APELLICO, a Tean by birth, and an 
Athenian by adoption, is best known by 
the zeal with which he collected the 
works of Aristotle, as we learn from 
Athenaeus, v. p.214, and by the folly 
with which he endeavoured to supply <le- 
fects in the original MS. caused by the 
damp and worms. According to Posido- 
nius, he was equally slippery in politics 
and in i^als; he either stole himself, 
or bribedQhers to steal, the autograph 
documents preserved in the tem|3e of 
Ceres in Athens, and from similar sanc- 
tuaries in other states whatever was of 
value in the e^e of an antiquarian. To 
avoid the punishment due to such sacri- 
lege, he at first fled from Athens, hut 
afterwards returned to it, where by paying 
court to not a few he was improp^y 
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enrolled as a citizeit» in conjunction with 
friend Athenion* Afflt his death his 
library* seems to have fdlen into the 
hands of Mithridates, and when the latter 
had been Vanquished by Sylla, it was 
carried by the conqueror to Rome, (01. 
173, 4.) 

APENS, (C.,) a Dutch engraver, who 
Nourished £(boat the year 1673. He re- 
sided at Groningen, in the Netherlands, 
about the year 1670. He engraved a 
portrait of Samuel Maresiua, Theologian, 
in 4to, dated a.d. 1673. 

APER, (Marcus,) one of |he principal 
speakers in the dialogue De Causis Cor- 
rupts Elbtj^uentise. All that is known of 
him is denved from the part he sustains 
in that imaginary conversation. He was 
a native of Gaul, had been a traveller in 
his youth, had visited Britain, and after- 
wards followed with success the profes- 
sion of an advocate at Rome. He passed 
through the offices of qumstor, tribune, 
and prsetor, and appears to have been 
generally employed for the defendant in 
criminal prosecutions. (Sec Dialog, de 
Orat. cc. 7 — 9.) He is supposed to have 
died about 83 a. d. 

The name of Aper would acquire much 
more importance in biography could it 
be ascertained that he was the author of 
the dialogue in which he takes a principal 
share. He would then, in literature, be 
a contemporary worthy to associate with 
Tacitus, Quintilian, and Pliny. The 
question of the authorship of the dia- 
logue is discussed at some length by 
Bahr, Gescliicht der Rbmisch. Literal. 
8vo, 1832, pp. 558 — 562, who gives a 
copious list of the advocates of the dif- 
fbrent claimants. Like M. Antonius, the 
orator (see Cic. de Orat. ii. c. 1, ff.) 
Aper gave, or pretended to give, nature 
and impulse the preference over study 
and preg^tion in the art he professed. 
(De Omtbr. i. c. 2.) 

APHAREUS, the son of Hippias, was 
both an orator and a writer of tragedies ; 
wh|ch, according to Pseudo-Plutarch, in 
Isocrat. p. 839, amounted ^to thirty-seven, 
or raffier thirty-five, for two were doubted 
as being the genuine productions of the 
adopted son of Isocrates. HfiJs said to 
have gained the prize four^mes be- 
tween 01. 102, 4, and 109, 3, One of his 
speeches is quoted by Dionysius Hal. 
p. 102. 

APHNIMARANUS, a Syrian ecclesi- 
astic, who fiourished under the patriarchate 
<rfGeorgiuS) about the end of the seventh 
c^hiury of our era, and who founded the 
mqiBas^ry of Zaphara, in the district of 
40 U 
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Mosul. The name signifies, “ Our Lord 
Converted/' 

APHRAATES, or PHARHADES, 
called Aphrahet by Abraliam Ecchelensis, 
a Syrian divine, of Persian origin, and 
known among his contemporaries by 
epithet of the Persian Sage. He iiou«> 
risned at the same, time with' Ephrem 
Syrus. His woiAs consist of two vmumes 
of Sermons or Homilies, and a book of 
Moral Verses, twenty-twog^ number, 
written in the ]|£culiar taste for verbal 
ingenuity which has alwajVKstinguished 
the East. The first of these bemns with 
the letter Olaph (the first of the Syriac 
alphabet), avoiding that letter throughout 
the remainder of the )H>etn ; the second 
begins with Beth, in like manner avoid- 
ing all words in which that letter occurs; 
and so on through the twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet 

APHTHpNIUS, a rhetorician of An- 
tioch, fiourished, according to Saxius, 
about A. c. 315, and was therefore consi- 
derably junior to another of the same 
name, the father of Sabinus the sophist 
and the contemporary of Aristides, one 
of whose declmnations is quoted by the 
rhetorician, who is thought by Heumonn 
to have been the professor of eloquence at 
Alexandria, mentioned by Philosiorgius, 
iii. 15, especially as Aphthonius, in 
Progymn. ss. 12, has drawn a comparison 
between the acropolis of Alexandria and 
Athens respectively. Besides the Pro- 
gymnasmata, which is little more than 
toe refiction of a rhetorical treatise 
under the same title by Hermogenes, 
and the ground-work of Clarke's method 
of writing Latin themes, Aphthonius ein- 
plojM himself in putting into more 
elegant prose some simple fables of iEsop, ' 
written m Choliambics. The fables have 
been indeed attributed to another person; 
but they are just the kind of thing which 
a teacher of rhetoric would do, as shown 
by the similar practice of Theo, and they 
probably formed a part of the lost exer- 
cises (McXcrat) mentioned by Phorius^ 
cod. 133. The Progymnasmata were first 
published by Aldus, Ven. 1505, amongst 
the Rhetores Gigci, t<^ether with some 
Scholia, which ftSeir recent editor, Walzy 
attributes to Maximus Flanudes. Therein 
likewise another commentarv on Apbtho- 
nius by Doxopater, who froiii the mention 
of the deposition of Michael Calanbatea 
is referre^d by Walz to a peri* not 
earner than a. d. 104L Of Doxopater’s 
homilies, Walz says, very justly* that 
they afford a conspicuous proof of the 
author’s loquacity and the dishonesty of 
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JVophonius, who hat» frequently tvan- 
acribed Doxcmater verbatim. Of the third 
anonymoua Scholia on Aphthonius, first 
published by Walz, the author, saya the 
editor, ia the same person as he whose 
Scholia on Hermogenes are printed in the 
seventh volume of the Rhetores Grmci, 
Stuttgard. 

To the preceding A^thonii may be 
added a third, mentioned bv Syinmachus 
as a scribe e^^he emperor Honorius ; and 
a fourth, iBliiis Featv^, a fragment of 
whose writiff^^is quoted by Isaac Vossiiw 
in Ills work De Viribus Rhythmi et Poem- 
atum Cantu, p. 90. 

APIAN, (Peter,) in German Blene- 
witz, was born at Leysnick in Misnia, 
in 1495, and made professor of mathema- 
tics at Ingolatadt in 1524, where he died 
in 1552, aged fifty-seven. He was greatly 
distinguished as a mathematician and' 
astronomer, and has left behind him the 
following works : — 1. Tractatus Cosmo- 
graphise, 4to, Landshut, 1524, frequently 
reprinted till nearly the close of the six- 
teenth century, and in its matter and 
arrangement very similar to the modern 
school books on the Use of the Globes. 
2. Folium Populi, fol. Ingolst. 1533, 
containing an account of a curious instni- 
ment which he designated by that nauio, 
and which was intended to show the hour 
in all parts of the earth by the sun’s 
rays, and was extended to show as well 
the unequal hours of the Jews. 3. In- 
troductio Geographica, cum Epistola 
Joannis de Regiomonte ad R. P. et D. 
Bessarionem Cardinalem Niceniim, atque 
Patriarcham Constantinopolitanum, de 
Compositione et Usu cujusdam h^eo- 
Toscopii Armillarii, cui recens jam Opera 
Petri Apiaiii accessit Torquetum Instm- 
mentum pulcherrimum Sane et Utilissi- 
mum, fol. Ingolst. 1533. This is quite a 
different work, of much higher scientific 
pretensions, than his treatise De Cosmo- 
^^hia ; the torquetusy a sort of quadrant, 
IS in reality an Arabic instrument, and is 
mentioned by Grostest in his treatise De 
SphmrA 4. Instrumentum Primi Mo- 
bilis, fol. 1534. This work contains 
trigoriometrical tables, ui^h one hundred 
astronomical problems'. Instrumentum 
buch durch Petrum Apmnum erst von 
new bewhriben, fol. Ingolstad. 1533. 
6. Inscriptiones Sa6ro-Sanctss Vetustatis 
non ill» quidem Romanes, sed tbtius 
fbre Orbis, rol. Ingolstad. 1534 (see Biog. 
Univ.) 7. Aslronomicum Ceesareum, fol, 
Ingolstad. 1540. This was his principal 
woric, and contains a number of uiterest- 
htg observations^ with the d^criptions 
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and divisioiispof Instruments. In ^jhis 
work he predicts eclipses, and ccgistructi 
the figures of them in plans. In the se- 
cond part of the work on t^e Meteoro- 
scopium Planum, he gives the description 
of the most accurate astronomical qua- 
drant, and its uses. To it are added 
observations of five different comets, viz. 
in the years 1531, 1532, 1533, 1538, and 
1539 ; where he, for the first time, teaches 
that the tails* of comets are always pro- 
jected in a direction from the sun. 8. 
Besides these works, he prepared for the 
press several others, viz. Ephemerides 
for various years ; a Treatise upon Sha- 
dows ; books on arithmetic and algebra ; 
on gauging; Ptolemy’s works m the 
original Greek ; the Perspective of Vitello ; 
Universal Astrolabe of Numbers, &c. ; all 
of which are enumerated in his Astrono- 
micum CsDsareum. 

His son Philip, who succeeded him 
in his mathematical chair at Ingolstadt, 
died at Tubing in 1589, where he had 
been forced to retire, having embraced 
the Protestant religion. He was the 
author of — 1. De Cylindri Utilitate. 2. 
De Usu Trientis Instrumenti Astronomici 
Novi, 4to. Tubing, 1580, Tycho has 
oreserved, in his Progjrm. p. 643, his 
letter to the landgrave of Hesse, in which 
he gives an oninion on the new star in 
Cassiopeia, of the year 1572. 

APICIUS. There were three cele- 
brated epicures of this name : — 

1. Apicius, contemporary with Sylla 
and Nicomedes 111. of Bithynia. He was 
mentioned by Poseidonius in the forty- 
ninth book of his continuation of Poly- 
bius. He was the accuser of Rutilius 
Rufus. See Emesti Clavis Ciceronian, 
and Athenseus, lib. i. c. 12, and iv. c. 66. 

2. M. Gavins Apiciusy who lived in the 
times of Augustus and Tiberiusi^^led by 
Plin. H.N. 10, 68, “ Nepotuin' bmnium 
altissimus gurges.” Apion the gram- 
marian wrote a treatise, TLepi rrjs Airimov 

(Athenaeus, 7, 12.) The second 
Apicius is mentioned by Seneca, C8n- 
Boiat. ad Helviam. x. Affor having ex- 
pended upon his table 807,291/. 13s. 4d. 
and squandered immense grants and 
salaries, JA put an end to liis life by 
poison, wffii only 80,729/. remained of 
ms former wealth. (Cf. Martial, ep. iii. 
22.) His luxurious habits are described 
by Seneca, De V. B. xi. ; epp. 95, 120 ; 
Martial, ep. ii. 69; iii. 80; x. 73. 
Juvenal. Sat. iv. 23« He kept an aca- 
demy of gourmands^ and discovered the 
tongue of the phoenicopterus (redwing,- 
turaus Uiacti^ to be a delicacy. Severat^ 
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kii|49 of piiatry and cakc^ were named 
him Apictana, 

3. The third lived under Trajan, 
and was fanjous for having the secret of 
preserving oysters. (Suidas, Owpea.) 
He sent some of this fish from Europe to 
Trajan, beyond the Euphrates, during the 
Parthian war, which were fresh on their 
arrival. One of these culinary sages 
made a voyage to Africa to eat crayfish ; 
and finding them not so good as those 
caught at Minturmc, returned witliout 
deigning to land. For a scandalous im- 
putation on Apicius 11. see Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 1, and Dio. 37, 19. 

Under the name of Caslius Apicius, 
there is extant a treatise De lie Ciilinaria, 
in ten books. The style is incorrect, and 
replete with barbarous words and phrases. 
Hence it has been conjectured that Api- 
cius, like our own “ Mrs. Glasse,” is the 
title of a collection of culinary rules and 
recipes, by one M. Caelius, or Csecilius ; 
or, at best, an extract with interpolations 
from some work no longer in being, of 
one of the Apicii. See Funcius de linmin. 
L.L. Senectut. x. § 29, ff. Fabric. Biblioth. 
Lat. ii. c. 25. Those w'ho are curious 
about the Res Culinarias Veterum, may 
consult with advantage the Flora Apiciana 
of J; H. Dierback. Heidelberg, 8vo, 
1831. 

APINUS, (Johann Ludwig, 1668 — 

1 703,) a German physician, was professor 
of surgery and physiology at Altdorf, and 
author of one or two medical works. 

APINUS, (Sigismund Jacob, 1693 — 
1732,) a distinguished philologist, and 
son of the preceding. The most valuable 
of his works are — Dissertationes de In- 
tellectu puro; De ReguRl Lesbifi. Alt- 
dorf, 1715. De Variis Discendi Methodis, 
&c., Altdorf, 1719. Vitae Professorum. 
Nuremb. 1728. (Biog. Univ.) 

APION, a celebrated Greek com- 
mentator on Homer, and one of the most 
learned and laborious of grammarians, 
and hence called Mo^dor, labor^ and« 
lMiaroviKrj£, the many-eonquerorj was 
the son of Posidonius, as stated by Julius 
Ai^canuB, quoted in Eusebius, P.E. x. 10. 
JS^iconius, according to Suidas, called 
him a Cretan ; but he was bo^at Oasn^. 
in the land of Apis, to whom^^haps he 
traced hu origin and name; although 
Josephus accuses him of abjuring his 
country, and pretending to be a native of 
Alexandria. He was the pupil of Didy- 
mus, “the brazen-howelled,” and it is pro- 
bably to this circumstance Tiberius Cessar 
a&xded, when he called him the Cymbal 
dr t!ie worid;*’ whereas, says Pliny, to 
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whom we owe the anecdote, in Pref. Hist. 
Nat. he was rather the drum of the town- 
crier. Despite, however, of this sneer at k 
fellow hookworm, Pliny speaks of Aplon^fk 
work on the l^ramids as oeing worthy to 
he placed amongst those of the twelve 
authors on a subject, which has subse- 
quently, and eroecially within the last 
forty years, excAed at once and baffled 
the curiosity and researches of the 
learned. As a specimen olobis manner 
of interpreting Homer (whose soul, he 
said, he had invoked — ^in'^Silitation pro- 
bably of Ulysses in the Odyssey — to re- 
veal the place of the poet's bifih} but 
which he was sworn not to divulge) it 
may be stated that, as the two first letters 
of the Iliad taken together denote 48, he 
inferred from thence that Homer wrote 
the exordium of the Iliad after he had 
completed both poems ; and thus meant 
to show that, as the two contained forty- 
eight books, a single Homer, and not 
two persons of that name, as some mm- 
marians asserted, was the author of both 
epics. The fullest particulars of the life 
of Apion have been preserved in the 
pages of Josephus and Philo, from whom 
we learn tliathe was sent on an embassy 
by the people of Alexandria, to complain 
to Caligula of the Jews who were settled 
there, and by whom a counter-embossy 
was sent, headed by Philo, to justify theff 
conduct. Animated by the hatred which 
the Egy^itians ever bore to the J ews, Aii|6n, 
amongst other charges, insisted chie&y on 
the refusal of the Jews to consecrate 
images to Caligula, and to swear by his 
name, while ml other subjects of the 
emmse were reaify to dedicate idtara and 
tem^es to him. Nor did he stop here'; 
for in his work on the Antiquities of 
Egypt, he is said to have lost no oppor- 
tunity of reviling the Jewish people, in 
whose behalf Jmephiis nobly stepped 
forward; and it is from him we leam 
that Apion, who was not living when the 
answer appeared, died in mat torture, 
after having unsuccessfhlfy undergmie 
the very act of circumcision for which he 
had ridiculed the Jews. Although, says 
Pliny, be boastfl of his powet to coi^r 
immortality upon those to whom hi^ 
books were dedicated, yet he is hinaelf 
known only by the chance quotations of 
other writers. His treatises on the Ro- 
man Dialect, the Luxuiy of ApieiUs, and 
the Knowledge of Metals, are mentioned 
respectively by Athenmus and Pliny : 
while Aulus Genius has translated Us 
story of the Lion and Androclua. At 
another specimen of the nature Of his 
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inquiries, we are told by Aulus Gellius 
that Apion expluned the reason fur wear- 
ing a ring on the third Anger of the left 
hand, by stating that the anatomists of 
Egypt had discovered that there was a 
nerve which ran from that finger alone 
to the heart. Of his Notes on Homer, 
some fragments are to be found in the 
Venetian Scholia, Suidei^ tlie Etymolo- 
gicon Magnum, &c. 

APOCAl^US, a person of low birth, 
but unbounded ambition, i^cld the office 
of protovestiflihs of the eastern empire, 
at the period when the emperor Andro- 
nicus the younger was succeeded by his 
son John Falmologus. His intrigues, and 
his contentions with Catacuzenus, the 
great domestic, and regent during the 
emperor's minority, continued long to 
distract Constantinople. At length A po- 
caucus succeeded in gaining the mind of 
Anne of Savoy, the emperor's mother; 
lus rival was ejected from the regency, 
and A civil war ensued. Apocaucus was 
now master in the capital, and his tyranny 
knew no bounds. The prisons of Con- 
stantinople were not spacious enough for 
the reception of all those who fell under 
his wrath, and he ordered the old prison 
of the jpalacc to be enlarged. While 
occupied in superintending the works of 
this new edihce the prisoners broke loose 
and murdered him, June 11, 1345. l^he 
empress avenged his deatli by a fearfbl 
massacre of the assassins. (Gibbon, Ixiii.) 

APOLLINARIUS, (St.) bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, about 177 a. d. 
presented to Marcus Aurelius an apology 
for the Christians, and wrote against the 
pagans and heretics of that time, ^e- 
cudlv the Montanists; but his wrings 
are lost. 

APOLLINARIUS, or APOLLINARIS, 
as the name is spelt by Socrates and 
Sozoinenus, a grammarian of Laodicea in 
SyriaLf in the fourth century. Suidas (v. 
AiroXXcvaptoff) says that he flourished 
during the reigns of Constantine and 
Julian the Apostate ; that he lived on- 
wards to that of Theodosius; and that ke 
was ^ the contempora^ of B^l, Gregory 
of Nazianzen, and Libanf^ tlie sophist. 
In the beat of Julian's persecution of 
the ChristiaiM, when the emperor inter- 
dicted them from the reading of the Greek 
profane Mithovs in their schools, Apdlina- 
rius undertook to write works to supply 
their place* With this view, he made .a 
translatioxi from the Bible in Greek he- 
roie verse, which was to take the place of 
Homer„ and. which, liko the Iliads was 
dhrideA into twenty-four boedu, dii^n- 
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guished by th%twenty-four letters of 
alphabet. Suidas says that this work 
comprised the whole Hebrew Scriptures 
{ira<rav Ttjv rujv ^EjSpaiaav ypa^tfp) ; while 
Sozomenus (v. IS) says that it consisted 
only of the Jewish history up to the time 
of l^ul (rtfP*E/3paifcrjv apxaioXoytav pexp* 
Ti)s rov SaovX EaatKtias) ; and the his- 
torian Socrates (iii. 16) describes this 
work as being a translation of the books 
of Moses only. But we learn from the two 
historians that he did translate other parts 
of the Scripture, some of which he gave 
in the form of comedies, in imitation of 
Menander; others as tragedies, in the 
manner of Euripides ; and others in the 
shape of odes, like those of Pindar. 
Suidas says that he excelled equally as a 
grammarian, a poet, a philosopher, and 
an orator. He wrote for the use of the 
Christians, treatises on grammar and rhe- 
toric. His son (see next article), whose 
genius seems to have been as universal . 
as his own, joined in the attempt to sup- 
ply the wants of their scholars when de- 
prived of the use of ancient Greek writers ; 
and, according to Socrates, for this purpose 
he turned the four Gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, into the form of Platonic 
dialogues. The elder Apolliiiorius wrote 
a book addressed to J ulian, 'Yrrep AXrfBfiaa 
(de Veritate), in which he defended 
Christianity hy reason, without any refer- 
ence to Scripture, The emperor is said 
to have returned to the bishops who sent 
it to him, the sarcastic and epigrammatic 
reply — Ai'cyvw, cypav, Aareyvov, — “ I 
hare read it, understood it, and con- 
demned it" (Sozom. ib.) Suidas attri- 
butes to the elder Apollinarius, besides 
epistles and various commentaries on the 
Scriptures, a work against the heretic 
Porphyrins, in thirty books ; hut this is 
said, on better authority, to he the work 
of the son. The only work preserved 
bearing the name of Apollinarius, is a 
translation of the Psalms into Greek 
hexameters ; hut it seems not quite cer- 
tain whether it be the work of the fatlilr 
or of the son. Two or three editions of 
this work appeared in the sixteenth 
tury, and it was afterwords inserted W 
thb Bthliotjapa Patrum. 

APOLLWaRIUS, (the younger,) son 
of^ the preceding, was also by profession 
a grammarian, hut he become an eeck- 
siastic, was first reader in the church, and 
afterwards bishop of Laodicea. > He is 
supposed to have died about 382. As 
has been stated in the preceding article, 
he was at first a useflu member of th^ 
Christian church, hut^at a later period he 
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imbibed certain opinion^relating to the 
* hSmai^ty of Chtial whi^ were not less 
dangerous than Ine heresies that he 
had formerly combated^ and which be- 
came still more extravagant in the hands 
of his disciples. These opinions were 
condemned by a council at Alexondria in 
362 ; a^ain at Rome in 377 ; and in 378, 
after which Apollinarius was deposed from 
his bishopric. Sozomen. vi. 25, tells us 
that Apollinarius exercised his poetical 
talents in composing popular songs, 
which were sung about the streets, and 
even by the women amid their daily 
avocations, and which contributed not a 
little to spread his name and opinions. 

APOLLINARIUS SIDONIUS. See 

SlDOXlVS. 

APOLLODORUS. Of this name, so 
frequent in Greek history, the best 
known is tlie native of Athens, who was 
the pupil of Aristarchus the grammarian, 
and or the philosopher Panactius. But 
though he was, like the rest of the school 
of Aristarchus, a very voluminous writer, 
yet time has preserved only some scattered 
fragments of his works, together with a 
portion of his Bibliotheca, which contains 
an account of the different persons con- 
nected with the mythology of Greece. 
It commences with the creation, and 
ends abruptly with the history of The- 
seus. Tanaquil Fe\Te, the father of the 
celebrated Madame Dacier, and one of its 
editors, considers the present work to be 
only an abridgement of a larger one, On 
the Gods of Greece. Clavier, its last 
French translator, goes even a step far- 
ther, and believes that Apollodoms never 
wrote at all a work under the title of the 
Bibliotheca, and appeals to Steph. Byz. 
in Av/iq, to show that at the end of the 
'fifth century there was a tradition cur- 
rent of some person having abridged 
Apollodoms. He considers, moreover, the 
work we now have to be the prose repre- 
sentation of another in verse, and that it 
is not only filled with poetical expressions, 
blit exhibits even fragments of poetry — a 
remark that our cars do not enable us to 
confirm in the passages he quotes, nor 
any where else. He seems to have been 
misled by knowing that ^pollodorus 
wrote, in trimeter lambic^i Poetical 
Chronology in four books, commencing 
with the fall of Troy, and derived pro- 
bably ftom the authors who detailed the 
adventqres of the chiefs on their return 
, home. He is said to have written also, 
. in the same measure, a work on geogra- 
Scymnus of Cliios, and 
Dionysius of Charax, took as their models. 
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Such was the reputation Apollodoms 
once enjoyed, that some epigrammatist, 
either in praise or ridicule of him, has 
put the following sentiments into his 
mouth : — 

** From my brains draw of Time the cofled Op fold, 
^nd thou Shalt know what fables taught of old. 

No need bast thou in Homer’s page to look, 

Or Lyric, Tragic^leglac book, 

Nor search of G)flic barda the lengthy strains ; 

In me thou'lt find what all the world oontaine." 

It was first published frouapi MS. in the 
Vatican at Roftie, ISfi^by iEgius ,of 
Spoleto, accompanied wilMt Latin trans- 
lation, and notes which exhibit consider- 
able learning. Its latest and best editor 
was Heyne, who printed it twice at 
Gottingen; first, in 4 vols. 8vo, 1782, 
and again, in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1803 ; and, 
strange to say, the former is the more 
complete work of the two, as it contains 
what the other wants — the collection of 
the fragments of Apollodoms; for which, 
however, an Index Verbomm was perhaps 
intended to compensate. It has been 
twice translated into French; the last 
time by Clavier, in 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1805, 
enriched with the MS. notes of Sevin and 
Coray. Of the other individuals of the 
same name, Fabricius has given a list 
that may be thus abridged : — 

1. A writer on agriculture, mentioned 
by Aristotle, Polit. i. 7. 

2. Writers of comedy. Of these there 
were three : one of Athens, another of 
Carystus, and a third of Gelo. According 
to Suidas, the Athenian was the author of 
forty-seven comedies, five of which carried 
off the prize. Of the other two, the titles 
of about thirty plays have been preserved ; 
bi^it is very difficult to assign each to 
its respective author. Schweigheeuser 
indeed considers, not without reason, the 
Athenian and Carystian to be the same 
person. One of the plays of the Carys- 
tiaii was imitated, says Donatus, by 
Terence, in his Phonnio, and proba- 
bly another of the same dramatist in 
the Hecyra; and hence perhaps for 
the Fvvea, quoted by J. Pollux, x. 153, 
and the Teprea, by Athenseus, vi. 
p. 243, D., we must read in both places 

^KKVpTf, # 

3. A writer of dreams, hnd a native of 
Telmissus, mentioned by Artemidogtu* 

4. GTammarians.->One of Cytene, 
quoted by the Scholiasts on ArisiopWes 
and Euripides; another of Cuma, Whom 
Clemens Alexandr. in Strom, i. ithe 
first of critics; and a third of Tfivsus, 
who was also, according t6 Suidfifi, a tragio 

^ writer. ■ ' - •< 

5. A vfvhtt of hyiiins, knowii'^ljr by 
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a solitary quotation of Erotian, in Tf^- 
Bpov, 

6. The philologist of Aspendus, who 
was buried at Ephesus, as shown by an 
inscription discovered on his tomb, erected 
by his brother. 

7. Philosophers, — 1. A follower of Dje- 

mocritus, and a native of Cyzicus, as may 
be inferred from Di(%ene8 Laert. in 
Democrit. ix. 38 ; and, according to Pliny, 
a writer on^inagic. 2. The Epicurean, 
called Kijiro-rvpowor, th$ king of the gaf^ 
deny which wWlhe name of the place at 
Athens frequented by Epicurus, whose 
life and doctrines seem to have made the 
subject of the forty volumes of Apollodo- 
rus. 3. The Perinatetic to whom, says 
Fabricius, was perhaps written the letter 
of Lynceus, quoted by Athenaeus, ix. 
c. 14. 4. The Pythagorean and arith- 

metician mentioned by Athcn. x. p. 458, 
and for which Apollodotus is wrongly 
written in Plutarch, ii. p. 1094, Xyl. ; 
and a similar mistake, says Fabricius, is 
in Clemens Alexandr. Strom, ii. p. 417, 
with regard to the follower of Democritus. 
5. The triend of Socrates, but of manner 
so rough that he was called the madman, 
and who, to show his respect for his poor 
teacher, or ridicule of costly burials, 
brought Socrates a dress of the finest 
wool, in which he was to die after drink- 
ing the cup of hemlock, as we learn from 
iElian, V. H. i. 16. 6. The Stoic, whose 
treatise on Ethics is mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertius, and a fragment of one on 
Physics preserved by SUmaeus. On the 
latter work Theon, a Stoic of Alexandria, 
wrote a book, as stated by Suidas. He is 
called £<^tXXoff by Diogenes Laertii^bnt 
Syllus by Cicero, de N. D. i. 34, Wich 
would lead to AdijXvr ; for, like Plato, he 
was probably no friend of the fair se.x. 

8. Rhetoricians. — ^The first of these 
taught Augustus Csesar the science of 
oratory at Apollonia, and is said by 
Lucian in Macrob. ss. 23, to have lived 
to the age of eighty- two ; the second is 
reproached by S. Nilus, in Epist. i. 75, 
haying relapsed into Paganism after he 
had been converted to C&istianity. 

APOLLODORUS o^assanobea. Ac- 
cori^g to> Polymnus, vi. 7, 6, he was 
originallv a hater of tyrants, but afterwards 
became faimeelf a most cruel one. Being a 
leaduig man in the state, he obtained a 
decree, for the expukbn of Laebares, for 
having formed an alliance wifti Antiochus, 
wiih the viiew< of betraying the city into 
bis haud^ Se, opposed likewise, most 
strenuously, the grant of a body-guard 
te l%eodotus, ana assisted Eurydice in 
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restoring her couiitryman to liberty. At 
a subsequent ^riod he was tried himSItlf* 
for aiming at sovereign power ; when he 
not onljr assumed himself the black dress 
of a criminal, but clothed fats wife and 
children in a similar garb, and threw 
himself on the mercy of his judges, who, 
out of pity for the innocent, acquitted 
even the guilty. Scarcely, however, was 
he set at liberty than he seized upon the 
reins of government, through the aid of 
the very troops of Eurydice, which had 
been previously withdrawn from the 
citadel, and settled at Pellene; and, to 
show either his ingratitude, or notions of 
strict justice, he punished severely the 
very parties who had acquitted him. Like 
Catiline, he is said to have murdered a 
youth called Callimeles, and, with the 
assistance of his cook, to have served up 
some of the limbs before his fellow-con- 
spirators ; to whom, after they had pledged 
the wine-cup, where human blood was 
mixed with the juice of the grape, he 
showed the remainder of the bcjy’s body, 
and thus reacted the scene of the banquet 
of Thyestes. His cruelties, however, 
seem to have only led to his more cer- 
tain destruction. The pirate - leader, 
Aminias, at the instigation of Antigonus, 
formed an alliance with Apollodorus, and 
the better to lull all suspicion of treachery, 
sent food and wine to Cassandrea, during 
the siege of ten months which that place 
sustained against the army of Antigonus. 
Deceived by the pretended absence of 
the enemy, the troops of Apollodorus 
kept a less strict guard than usual. In 
the mean while, Aminias prepared his 
scaling-ladders of the height of the walls, 
and paced about 2000 troops under a 
hill not far from the town. Finding, 
after b time, that only a few soldiers 
at day-break lined the ramparts, Aminias 
bade ten pirates, under the command of 
Melotas, to creep up to a place between 
two towers, ana raising the ladders, to 
give a signal to the rest to rush from 
their hiding-place ; who after scalin^the 
walls made themselves masters of the 
town, and freed it from the tyranny of 
Apollodorus. 

APO]^ODORUS. There were two 
artists o^lis name : — 

1 . A painter of Athens, who flourished in 
the 93d Olympiad, or about the year 409 
B. c. Pliny, notwithstanding lus previous 
high eulogium on Polygnotus^ who he 
says was the first artist that gave ease 
and grace to his.*figure8, asserts that 
Apollodorus was the first who contributed 
to the glory of painting, and that bel>re 
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he appeared there was no production of 
•tht art worthy to attract fte attention of 
the spictator. Bryan thus reconciles 
this seeming contradiction : ** Polygnotus 
divested hit design of the stiffness and 
formality which existed before him, 
clothed his females with more elegant 
draperies, gave superior expression to 
hiB neads, and more varied attitudes to 
his figures; yet his colouring was cold 
and feeble, and he was little acquainted 
with effect. But Apollodorus showed 
more dexterity in the handling of the 
pencil, was the first who succeeded in 
the blending of his tones, and in the dis- 
tribution of his light and shadow, by 
which he may be styled the inventor of 
the chiar-oscuro." Two of his pictures 
were admired at Pergamus in the time of 
Pliny ; a Priest in a suppliant posture, 
and Ajax struck with Minerva’s Thunders. 
He was the preceptor of Zeuxis, whose 
celebrity occasioned no enmity or envy 
in his breast. On the contrary, Apol- 
lodorus ^rote verses in praise of his 
talents, in which he complains ** that the 
art of painting has been stolen from him, 
and that it was Zeuxis that had committed 
the theft ! ** He is, however, said not to 
have been free from vanity, for he con- 
sidered himself at one time the prince of 
painters, and never appeared in public 
without wearing on his head a tiara, after 
the fashion of the Medes. He Mrrote a 
treatise on the rules of painting. 

2. A statuary of the age of Alexander, 
who from his irascible nature was called 
Apollodorus the Mad. His works were 
distinguished for their care and elabo- 
rateness, yet upon the slightest provoca- 
tion he would destroy them. His friend 
Silanion cast a brazen statue of him, 
which represented him with such exact- 
ness, that the resentment of the artist 
seemed, as expressed, alive in the coun- 
tenance. 

APOLLODORUS. A Greek archi- 
tect, who flourished at Rome in the first 
century of the Christian era, during the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. He was 
of Damascus, but apparently bom of 
Greek parents. Nothing however is 
known of the earlier period of^is archi- 
tect’s life; we are therefore un^ipiainted 
with the course of studies which he fol- 
lowed) the particular school in which he 
acquired the elements of his art, or with 
the reasons which induced him to settle 
at Rome. Greece had lost that political 
preeminence, which had at one time ren- 
dered her the most important and ^urish- 
iny country in the world. Rome had 
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gu))}ttgated every leading power in Europe 
ana Asia, and was anxious to adorn her 
triumphs with all the spoils of those 
countries, in which the arts had liou* 
rished. It was now the object of her 
emperors to render the ci^ of the Seven 
Hills as much an object oi admiration for 
the splendour of her edifices, as her war- 
riors had been for the brilliancy of their 
victories ; and the artists of Greece 
flocked hither to acquire t^e opportu- 
nities for the ^splay of their ^ents, 
which were denied thei<J{'*i their own 
subjugated country. The Romans, who 
were essentially a nation of warriors, had 
hitherto neglected the cultivation of the 
fine arts, and were glad to avail them- 
selves of the intellectual powers of men, 
who had received a polished and refined 
education in the groves of Academus, or 
under porticoes, where the principles of 
aesthetics, as practised by Ictinus, Apelles, 
and Phidias, were taught with the utmost 
success. The name of Apollodorus stands 
prominent in the list of those foreign 
artists, who flourished during the reign 
of Trajan, a most brilliant epoch of 
Roman art. Pausaiiias and Dion Cassius 
particularly mention tlie baths or g 3 'mna- 
siuin, a circular theatre or odeon, and the 
celebrated fomm of Traian, os having 
been designed by our architect Of the 
two former buildings there are no known 
remains, but the Trajan column, which 
exists in all its pristine beauty, and the 
ruins of the basilica, which recent exca- 
vations have brought to light, mark the 
spot where the genius of Apollodorus 
triumphed, and prove that tlie forum of 
Trajj^ surpassed every other group of 
edifll^ in Rome, whether considered for 
its extent and arrangement, the sumptu^ 
ousness of its materials, or the exqiusite 
taste displayed in its various enrich- 
ments. 

Rome already possessed four Fom 
superbly decorated by preceding empe- 
rors with stately edifices, appropriated 
to the general meetings of the people, 
the transaction of public or private busi- 
ness, and the judicial proceedings. But 
these were all surpassed by flie one which 
Trajan erected wt of the spods token 
from the Dacimi war. The prine^Md'^ 
entrance was probably from the forum of 
Octavius Augustus. Here was a magni- 
ficent marble arch, adorned willi cdlumiio 
and choice sculptures, and surmounted ' 
by groups of equestrian figures and tro- 
phies, p<^ons of which were subsequently 
transferred to the arch of Constantiiie, 
and now constitute its most odndred 
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fjtecoratioii, »hining out firom the barbarous 
SQidpture* of the time of the ehristian 
emperor, hy which they are surrounded. 
The principal court was of ample extent, 
surromidea on three of its sides with 
colonnades of marble, and paved with 
slabs of the same material. The side which 
faced the arch was occimied by a splendid 
basilica, called the tUpian from the 
prenomen of the emperor, and statues 
were erecte^y him on pedestals around 
the area in nonour, not ^ly of illustrious 
men of form;!j||^riod9, out of the distin- 
guished statesmen, warriors, poets, artists, 
and philosophers of his own time. The 
basilica consisted of a nave 83 feet wide 
and two aisles on each side, forming a 
total aggregate width of about 180 feet 
between the walls, and probably five or 
six hundred feet in length. The shafts 
of the columns were of granite 30 feet 
high, aiid the bases, capitals, and enta- 
blatures, of white marble ; the pavement 
was laid with slabs of pavonnazzo, gial- 
loantico, and light-veined marble: and 
the roof is mentioned by Pausanias as 
remarkable for being covered with brass. 
On the other side of the basilica was an 
area somewhat smaller than that previ- 
ously described, having on either side a 
library, the one for Grecian, the other for 
Latin manuscripts. There were also 
magnificent porticoes, a superb temple to 
the emperor, his equestrian statue, and 
the celebrated marble column encircled 
by its spiral band of sculpture, which 
winds from the base to the capital, illus- 
trating the principal events of the Dacian 
war by the representation of fortresses 
.erected, stormed, and taken, the conflicts 
of hostile bodies of wamors, the pflihge 
of rapid rivers, the allocutions of the em- 
peror to his army, and triumphant pro- 
cessions after victory. This majestic 
pillar is constructed of solid marble 
oloeks of gigantic dimensions, the spiral 
staircase in the centre being cut out of 
the mass. The total height from the 
pavement to the top of the pedestal above 
capital is 125 feet, and was sur- 
moi^tedl bv a statue of the emperor 
hqi^giti .his hand .a dobe, in which, 
H . wei. 8Up^e4« his aRies were depo- 
Ihr ancient writers state, that tiiis 
served at once for his monument 
and 'lomb* Xta altitude ^so was intended, 
,tQ the inscription which still 
exists, ^ ,the height of the soil, 
witieih it iKS#Aneoessa;i7 to remove* in 
or^r tp. space .w the fonun be- 
anaQuirinal hills, 
tim of these huild** 


, . • 
mgs, the representations on medals, and 

the descriptions of ancient writers, dttti' 
give only a feint idea of the feajestic 
splendour of this series of edifices, which 
excited the wonder and a^iration of 
the ancients. Amraianus Marcellinus 
states, that Constantins was so struck with 
the beauty of the equestrian statue of 
IVajan, that he expressed his determina- 
tion to have a similar one executed for 
himself. Onnisdas, the Persian, who 
stood near the prince, observed, in allu- 
sion to the forum, ** First build as splen^d 
a stable to receive your horse, and you 
may then hope to possess as fine an 
animal to occupy it.” No monument la 
more famous in history than the gigantic 
bridge by wliich Apollodorus, at the com- 
mand of Trajan, panned the broad and 
rapid Danube. The narrowest part of 
this impetuous torrent was chosen, yet 
even here the banks were 4770 Ronmn 
feet apart. There were twenty piers m 
stone, 150 feet high and 60 wide. The 
modern historians, who quote Dion Cas- 
sius, are in doubt whether the arches 
were of stone or wood. As a military 
bridge they may have been of the latter ■; 
but the other works of the Romans, and 
the point made by Trajan’s successor tp 
destroy this work, which would have 
been so easy to accomplish had the arches 
been of wood, induce me supposition that 
they were of solid construction. 

Success seems to have rendered Apol- 
lodorus impatient of criticism, for being 
one day with Trajan to whom he waa 
explaining some designs, Hadrian, who 
was present, offered a remark so dis- 
pleasing to the architect, that he hade 
the prince go and paint his pumpkins, 
and 4iot interfere in matters which he did 
not understand. This bitter sarcasm was 
in allusion to a favourite style of fruit- 
painting upon which Hadrian occupied 
much of his time. This ill-timed and 
unbecoming reproof was not forgotten by 
the prince, w'ho had not the greatness of 
mind to imitate Alexander in his disre- 
gard of a similar taunt, which had es- 
caped the proud spirit of Apelles. When 
he succeeded to the empire, he at first 
employed Apollodorus in some important 
works, bi^ie soon sent him into banish- 
ment upon the plea of peculation or some 
other improper transaction, yrbich it ap- 
pears probable had no other foundation 
than the malice of the emperor. Hadrian 
was not only an admirer of architecture, ^ 
but was ambitious to prove that he waa 
capable of coneeiying and executing a 
magnificent bufiditig. He detmumd 
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therefore e)^act a douUe temple to 
VAus |Ad Roe^ the- via Sacra, near 
the Coliseum, ^'he edifipe consisted of 
two cellas, the pnds jof which were 
placed two Ihr^e niches, back to baPk, to 
receive the statues of the divinities. On 
either side of the ceUas wei^e atnple colon- 
nade^, at each end nohle ten co- 
liiinhed porticoes of the Corinthian order, 
the columns being of fluted Parian marble 
sixty, feet high. The sacred precinct, 
whiclh was. 550 feet long, by ^0 feet 
*# 140 , was adorned wim statues and 
honorary^icplhmns, and enclosed with 
granite 'peristyles in which the worship- 
pers might hhj^otected from the heat or 
rhm, and whi% wdre i^proached^ froSH 
the lower level "Of the.yia Sacra by spa- 
cious flights of steps. The whole edihee 
was decor^jUd with a ^nagnifioence and 
richness of ornament, that must have 
bipn most imposing. In fact, the em- 
peror was so much pleased with the 
result, that he forwarded drawings of the 
temple to Apollodorus in his exile, with 
the view to humble the architect by the 
consciousness that a grand edifice could 
be erected without his assistance. Adver- 
sity however had not softened ;ihe proud 
spirit of Apollodorus, nor taught him the 
danger of wounding the pride of dn 
emperor. He wrote in re]^y,*that the 
temple was defective in height, and the 
lowness of the basement did^not allow 
the introduction of the machines for the 
amphitheatre, which should be there 
prepared and thence introduced unex- 
pectedly into the area. He also re- 
marked that the statues of the goddesses 
were disproportionally large, for if they 
rose up from their thrones they would crush 
their neads against the ceilings. These 
remarks sunk deeply into the mind of 
the disappointed emperor^ architect, who 
had hoped to have extorted some expres- 
sions of praise from the mortified exile, 
and he consequently sent orders for his 
immediate execution. 

{f we compare the works executed 
daring the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, 
who were certainly greater patrons of 
the fine arts than any of their predeces- 
sors since Augustus, we shftU observe 
that in those buildings exeoVed by the 
former, especially those which were de- 
signed by Apollodorus, greater purity of 
prnament and elegance of proportion pre- 
vailed, but in those directed by Hadrian 
greater magnificence of conception and 
profusion of decoration : in fact, as he 
united^ the characters of architect and 
il^Oreign, he was restrained by na^eonki* 


deration of esaponso.. fi«iico^«rises tW 
question, ^hether it were h»ter fbr the 
arts to have a jqdi<dous'pni(i06, |midedby 
the counsels and talents of an abfe arfdst 
as Trajan by ApoUodonii; or prince, 
however ardent in hts adniiratipn for ar^ 
who undertakes^to be the artist, like Ha^ 
drian. The productaons ami the untimely 
death of Apouolhms decide thtqhestion.; 
and in fact, reason must tell us that those 
artists who are protected liberal and 
enlightened priqpe like Trajan,* are more 
likely to be stimulated tli .iheir concep- 
tions by an independence of spirit, on 
enthusiastic love of art, and a generous 
ambition, than those who are obliged tn 
study with subiniasive awe the peculiar 
tastes and notions of a patron like Ha- 
drian, for he conceives himself qualified 
not only to judge but to direct the inven- 
tion of the artist. Such was the state of 
architecture during the reigns of these 
emperors, Trajan and Hadrian, an epoch 
the most prosperous for architecture since 
the time of Augustus. A ray of its glory 
descended upon some of the monuments 
of Antoninus Pius, of which the Corin- 
thian temple in the Campo Vaccino, 
erected to Antoninus and Faustina, is an 
exquisite example : but the palmy days 
of the art were passed, and a rapid decline 
in taste rendered each successive erection . 
a wider and more glaring departure from 
the elegance and purity of taste, which 
so particularly distinguished the produc- 
tions of the brilliant and the refined 
genius of Apollodorus. (Canina Desert- 
zione Storica del Foro Romano. L'Archi- 
tettura AnJ^a, [Humana] descritta e dt- 
moijtfata cdt h^onumenti, tomo settimo. 
BuTgess, Antiquities of ‘Rome.. Caristie, 
Flan et Coupe d une Partie du Forum 
Romain et aes Monumens sur la Voie 
Sacree. Taylor and Cresy, Architectural 
Antiquities of Rome.) 

APOLLONIDES. History has pre- 
served the memory of six persons of this 
name : — 1. The tragic writer of an un- 
known period, a few of whose fragments 
have been preserved by Stobseus and 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 2. The Stoic phi- 
losopher, and % friend of Cato of uSca. 

3 and 4. Two roigrammatists, of Smyrna 
and Nicma, the former of whom iathouglit 
to have lived in the time of Augustus and , 
the latter in that of Adrian* lib the 
Smymean, Schoell, in Histoire de la LUtd^ 
ratoe Grecque, iv. p. 4$, would attribcis . 
the Commentary on theSiXXot of Jimon, 
which Diogenes Daertius, ix. 109, taya , 
was dedicated to Tiberitis Cssor, whue, 
in iii. p. 181, he assigns it, bn the author 
• 
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rity of piogeneB,''to the-NiiceBan. ^ 5.^ Ho 
who was oi^ed Hor-Apius, probably 
from hia being a spriest of Horus and 
Apia in’ Bgypt, wrote on the reli^ous 
rites of Ins. country, and on the fruitless 
labours of its kings, in a work under the 
title' 0 ^ Semenouthi, as we learn from 
Eudocia, in Violet p. 49, who probably 
obtained herinformation%om Theophilus 
of Antioch, iid f. 85, who, makes mention 
likewise of ^ ApoUoniua^ in iii. f. 127, 
whom Fabmius woul4 identify with 
ApoUonides. 49* 

APOLLONIDES,” (ATroXXondi^r,) a 
native of the island of Cos, and a physi- 
cian at the court of Persia, who fell in 
love with Amytis, the daughter of Xerxes, 
and, ui)der pretence of curing her of a 
dangerous illness, persuaded her to gra- 
tify nis sinful passion. For this he was 
given up by the king Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus into the hands of her mother 
Amistris, who tortured him in prison 
during months, and at last ordered 
him to be buried alive as soon as Amytis 
died, about 01. 80, fi.'c. 460. (Ctesias, 
De Reb. Pers. § 42, ed. Baehr.) In order 
to lessen in some degree the guilt of 
ApoUonides, it should be mentioned that 
Amytis was a woman of most abandoned 
character, who, even during the life of 
her husband Megabyzus, hm been con- 
victed of adultery, and after his death 
carried on her licentious amours without 
control (Ctesias, loco cit., and § 28 and 
80). She is probably the same person 
who is called Anutis (Avovrtr) by Dinon 
(De Reb. Pers. apud Athcn. Deipnosoph. 
lib. xiii. § 89, p. 609), and<j|||jkl to have 
been KaSXicmj top €p rtf Alr^ yvpai^p 
KOI aKoXaaroTanji **the most Deauunil 
woman in Asia, and the most profligate.^' 
There seems to be no reasonable groiuid 
for doubting (as some persons have done) 
the truth of Ctesias 's statement. 

APOLLONIDES, a physician of Cy- 
prus, of the Metho^c sect, the pupil of 
Olympieus and tutor of Jidianus, about 
the end of the first century, A.n. (Galen. 
Meth. Med. lib. i. c.7, pp. 53, 54, ed. Kiihn.) 
A surgeon of the same name is men- 
Uoned by Artemidorus (#neirocrit. lib. 
iii/ cap. 3); and A8tius quotes a pre- 
scription of ApoUoniades, which may 
possibly be a corruption of the same 
name. (Tetrab. ii. Serm. iv. c^. 48.) It 
should, however, be noticed, that in the 
paesages of Galen referred to above, it 
IS dottbtibl whether the true reading is 
AiroXXttvcdov or AwoXXovcov. 

APOLLOKIO/ Tlie works of three 
paintent of thirnaihe are recorded : 

^ . 49 


K Andrea who flourished in dhe 
early part of the thirteenth eenthry, 
called GreCo Maestro Apollonio del Tafi, 
of whom Lanzi gives the, ibllowing ac- 
count. He was the pupil of Apollonius, 
a Greek artist, and assisted him in the 
church of St. John, in some pieces of 
Mosaic, from scriptural history, which, 
according to Vasari, are without inven- 
tion or des^ ; but he improved as he 
proceeded, for the last part' of the work 
was heller than the beginning. Raldi- 
nucci has asserted that he w^ a disciple 
of Cimabiie ; but Lanzi obsen'W, Cima- 
bue is not named in these works, nor in 
what Tafi afterwards executed without 
assistance ; and as he was old when 
Cimabue began to teach, I cannot con- 
ceive how he can be reckoned the scholar 
of the latter, or d branch of that root.” 
(Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. i. 22.) 

2. AgosiinOf di S. Angelo in Vado^ a 
painter of the Roman school in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. He was 
the nephew and heir to Liizio Dolce, and 
removed and settled in Castel Durante, 
now called Urbania, in the state of Ur- 
bino, where he executed works both in 
stucco and in oils, particularly at Sail 
Francesco. He succeeded both to the 
pr^tice and'^tho property of his maternal 
uncle. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt, ii, 165.) 

3. Jacopo da BassanOy (1581 — 1654,) 
a painter of the Venetian school, grand- 
son, arid the ablest disciple of Jacopo da 
Ponte, called Bassano. His style is that 
of his master, and his works are only 
distinguishable from those of Bassano, 
by a less vigorous tone, a less animated 
touch, and an inferiority in the delicacy 
of his contours. Some of his best works 
consist of a Magdalen, in the Dome at 
Bassano, and a San Francesco at the Re- 
format! ; but his most celebrated w^ork is 
the titular and various other saints at 
the church of San Sebastiano, the princi- 
pal subject of which represents the mar- 
tyrdom of that saint. Melchiori states 
his age to have been sixty-eight. '(Lanzi, 
Stor. Pitt. iii. 130.) 

APOLLONIS, a lady of Cyzicus, wife 
of Attains, king of Per^mus, celebrated 
chiefly for filial piety of her sons. 
Verses madSipon her are given by Jacob, 
in the Exercitationes in Script. Vet. Lips. 
1797, vol. ii. 

ATOLLONIUS, a courtier and general 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who commifted 
great cruelties in Judaea, but was defeated 
and put to death by Judas Maccabseris.' 
Anotner Apollonius was defeated by^ 
Jonathaif. ' 
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^IPOLLONIUS. o; ike individuals 
who bdfe this nnme antecedent to the 
time when Alexandria became, what 
Athens had been, the seat of letters, 
science, and art, history records only 
three. The first was a uhysician of 
Abdera, who lived prior to Hippocrates ; 
the second was a disciple of the father of 
medicine, mentioned % Galen, tom. v. p. 
83, Bas. ; and the third, a son of the flute- 
player Chaeris, as stated by the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, and who appears, by 
Apollonius, in Lex. Homeric., to have 
been a commentator on Homer. The 
rest, amounting to upwards of seventy, 
have left nothing but their names, with 
the exception of Uie poet and the ^am- 
marian of Alexandria ; the philosopher of 
Tyana, whose life has been written by 
Philostratus ; the geometrician of Pergse ; 
the rhetoricians of Alabanda; and the 
Stoic philosopher of Chalcis. 

APOLLONIUS of Chalcis in S 3 rria, 
(Chalcidice, — Eusebius is 
incorrect,) — an eminent professor of the 
Stoic philosophy in the age of the Anto- 
nines, and one of the preceptors of 
M. Aurelius. He was resident at Athens, 
when the elder Antoninus sent for him 
to assist in the education of his adopted 
sons, Marcus and ALlius Verus. The 
philosopher came to Rome, but refused 
to attend bis pupils f'\t the palace — the 
Domus Tiberiana — saying that it befitted 
rather the pupil to come to his master. 
Whence it appeared, as Antoninus re- 
marked, to be easier for Apollonius to 
travel from Greece to Italy, than from 
his lodging to the Palatine. Apollonius 
was accused of avarice ; and in his ac- 
count of Demonax, Lucian makes the 
Cynic exclaim — ** Room for Apollonius 
and his Argonauts;” the object of his 
journey, like theirs, being a golden re- 
muneration. Ejpiphanius (lib. ii. tom. i. 
haeres. 56) mentions an Apollonius — Av- 
rmivov craipoy ; but many of this name 
are mentioned by Philostratus, Vit. Soph, 
xix. XX. ; Eutropius, viii. 12; l)io, Ixxi. 
35 ; Lucian, &c. &c. ; see also Casaubon. 
Not. ad Capitolin. in Antonin. Pio. c. x. 
4 ; and Gataker, ad M. Anton, i. c. 8. 
The character of Apollonii^^, however, 
exhibited in a more favoumle light by 
his imperial pupil, (Dc Rebus Suis. 1. 
c. 8.) , ** From Apollonius,” he says, 
1 letdmed to be free; to leave nothing 
to chance ; to esteem nothing but reason; 
and whether in sharp pains, in lingering 
disease or under bereavement of children, 
to W ahifays the same. In him, as in a 
living mmple, I saw that the same per- 
50 


son may be most earnest, and most mild. 
In giving instruction, he was neither 
captious nor arrogant; esteeming his skill 
in conveying truths or problems, as the 
least among his intellectual gifts. From 
him also 1 learned how to receive what 
are called favours without becoming de- 
pendent, or ungrateful.” 

APOLLONIUS of LAODic£A,a Greek 
astrologer, whose work, entitled Apote- 
lesmata, stiU remains in M%^n the Royal 
Library at Parish MS. Gr* 2419, In the 
catalogue of the Paris tBluiscripts this 
treatise is erroneously ascribed to Apol- 
lonius of Perga. He is mentioned with 
commendation by Paulus Alexandrinus 
as having corrected many of the errors 
of the Egyptian astrologers. 

APOLLONIUS PERGiEUS. ApoUo- 
nius of Perga, in Pamphylia, one of the 
most celebrated of the Greek geometers, 
was born in the third century before 
Christ, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
Of his life we know nothing except that 
he was one of the Alexandrine school, 
and a successor of Euclid the geometer. 
He is principally known by a very elabo- 
rate work on the Conic Sections, m eight 
hooks, of which the first seven only are 
extant. They were first published by 
Borelliin 1661, from an Arabic version: 
the eighth book was afterwards supplied 
by Dr. Halley in tlie splendid Oxford 
edition of 1710, when the whole of the 
Greek text was published, together with 
a Latin translation, as well as the Com- 
mentary of Eutocius, the Lemmata of 
Pappus, and the treatise of Serenus on 
the same sulject. Apollonius was also dis- 
t^2^^ished among the ancient mathemati- 
cians for his course of geometry, which, 
in the Alexandrine school, obtained the 
title of Tottop AvdKvofitvoSt and wliich 
Pappus briefly explains by calling it 
** propria quietom materia post commu- 
nium elementorum consUtutionem, iis 
parata, qui in geometricis sibi comparare 
volunt vim oc facultatem inveniendi 
problemata, quee ipsis proponuntur.” 
(Collect. Math, edit 1588, fol. 157, 8vo.) 
This collection included the loci solidi of 
Aristmus the ^'der, the loci ad superjleiicm 
of Euclid, and the data and porimata of 
the same writer. We shcJl notice riiose 
by Apollonius in their proper order. , 

1. De proportiomi sccfioire. — The ob- 
ject of this treatise may be defined bv 
the enunciation of the fblfo wing j>^ 
hlem : — “ Through a given pointy 
a straight line cutting two otW 'straight 
lines given in positioDt^so that t^e seg- 
ments may have a given proportion,** 
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•The wotk itself is lost, but l>r. Halley 
attempted a restoration of it, published 
at Oxford in 1706. 

2. De Meeiione spatii, — ^This is a gene- 
ral problem, similar to the former: — 

Per datum punctum rectam lincam 
ducere secantem, a duabus rectis lineis 
positione datis ad dat^ puncta, lincas 
quiB spatium contincant dato spatio 
sequale." This is the only treatise in the 
Toiror ApaWbfievos by Apollonius which 
has descende^^ us, aiiff it was published 
by Dr. Hall^^ 1706, from an Arabic 
manuscript discovered by Bernard in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. 

3. De sectione detemiinata. — A general 
problem : — Datam iniinitam rectam 
lineam uno puncto secare, ita ut interjcc- 
tarum linearum ad data ipsius puncta, 
vel unius quadratum, vel rectan^lum 
duabus contentmn datam proportionem 
babeat, vel ad rectangulum contentum 
una ipsaomm interjecta, et alia extra data, 
vel duabus interjectis contentum punctis 
ad utrasque partis datis.’* Pappus in- 
forms us (Collect. Math. fol. 159, 8vo) 
that the first book contains “ problemata 
sex, epitagmata sexdecim, et determina- 
tiones quinque, ^uarum quatuor maxima;, 

,, atque una minima.” The meaning of 
epitagmata in this passage has given rise 
to much discussion among the learned, 
and Barrow (Lect. Mat. p. 127) went so 
far as to suspect that Apollonius had 
never used the word, but that perhaps it 
had crept in by the carelessness of the 
transcribers, for csrt ravra. A little re- 
flection would readily show that this 
conjecture is quite erroneous, and from 
an application of the word eiriraypa wfllbh 
we find in the work of Archimedes on 
the Conoid, we are inclined to believe 
that Apollonius intended nothing but 
lemmata. (Vid. de Con. et Sper. lib. i. 
p. 22.) Lemmas, indeed, in this parti- 
cular instance, would include the neces- 
sary distinction of the various situations 
of the points, the object to which Dr. 
Simson referred the epitagmata. This 
treatise of /Imollonius was first restored 
by Wildebrodf Snell, but in a very imper- 
fect manner ; Alexander xnderson like- 
wise solved some oL the particular cases 
of the general problem; and lastly, the 
masterly hand of Dr. Robert Simson 
completed a restoration, which has been 
believed by competent judges to excel 
the existing works of Apmlonhis himself: 
this was published in the Dpera Reliqua. 

4. Jpe tadtimihua. — An easy general 
problem : Punctx$ et rctotis lineis et cir- 
culis tribus quibuscunque positione datis. 


circulum deslVribere per unumquo(]^ue 
datorum punctorum, qui unamquamque 
lineanim datanim contingat.” vieta 
restored this tract in a work^called Apol- 
lonius Gallus, printed at Paris in 1600, 
and reprinted in the Schooten edition of 
bis works ; but although the solutions of 
Vieta are elegant, yet they are in several 
respects deficient. There is not a ftill 
distinction cither of the cases, or of the 
necessary determinations ; no analysis is 
given, and no attempt to restore the Apol- 
lonian solutions by the use of the Lemmata 
in Pappus, which had been assumed in the 
work of Apollonius. A superior restora- 
tion by Jonn William Camerer appeared 
at Gotha in 1795, containing also a valu- 
able and curious history of the problem, 
and interesting for the accounts which it 
gives of the labours of some foreign 
mathematicians upon this problem, which 
are little known in this country. He also 
gives the preface and lemmata of the 
tactions in Greek, fVom a Dresden ma- 
nuscript; and on examination we find 
that the version agrees nearly word for 
word with that in the celebrated Codex 
Barocianus in the British Museum. See 
also Montucla, tom. iii. p. 14; Pappi 
Collect. Math. fol. 159. 

5. De lock planu. — ^This treatise was 
restored by Francis Schooten and Peter 
Fermat ; the latter indeed gave a geome- 
trical restoration, but s^thetical only, 
without analysis, and deficient also in 
other material points, particularly in the 
distinction of the cases, and in ascertain- 
ing the determinations. The restoration 
by Schooten, published in 1657, has simi- 
lar defects ; in a few only of the problems 
an analysis, and one purely algebraical ; 
and he acknowledges in his preface that 
his restoration was designed to he an 
illustration of the geometry of Dea Cartes, 
by ihmishing proper examples of his 
method. With such views, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe that both these re- 
storations were complete failures; aUd 
again are we indebted to Dr. Simson, 
v^ose restoration was printed in 1750. 
Such is the elegance of method, and the 
ingenuity o^emonstration in this work, 
that he hastily exhibited a copy, or at 
least so very nearly a copy, of the worik of 
Apollonius, that little remt need he Mt 
for the loss of the origin^. The preface 
also is well deserving the attention of 
those who wish to acquire just notions of 
the ancient books of analysis. 

6. De intdinalianibue. — ^RestoYed very 
ably by Ghetaldus in 1613, imd 
ytrards (1779) by l^llr. Reuben BurtoW.. 
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This last claiiYis the prefer9tic6 in point of 
matheiAatical skill. The object of this 
work was the following general problem : 
“ Duabus liAeis positione datis inter ipsas 
ponere rectamlineammagnitudine datam, 
quae ad datum punctum pertinent. ” 

After this extended notice of the ele- 
mentary works of Apollonius, the elegant 
and enduring ornaments of the Tottof 
AvoXvofici^or, it is not necessary to enter 
into an account of his conic sections, 
which are generally well known, and 
have been often described. Suffice it to 
say, that as a collection of curious and 
difficult geometrical propositions, this 
work stands unrivalled, and it would be 
an easy matter to puzzle most of our pre- 
sent analytical mathematician>s with the 
enunciations of some of them. Apol- 
lonius was sumamedThe Great Geometer 
among the ancients, and in the industry 
of working out his geometrical ideas on 
trial he stands a respectable rival to 
Archimedes. Proclus, in his commen- 
taries on Euclid, mentions two other 
works, De Cochled, and De Perturbatis 
iiationibus, but the inaccuracy of this 
author is so universally acknowledged 
that we should not bo willing to give en- 
tire credence to his single testimony. 
Before we conclude, we must observe 
that Apollonius was the first who used 
the words parabolOf ellipse^ and hyperbola^ 
although It has always been stated that 
the two former were known to Archi- 
medes ; but the first is found only in the 
tide to his treatise on the quadrature of 
the parabola, and the second has only 
been used in the ninth proposition of his 
book on conoids and spheroids — a strong 
ground for presumption that both are 
really interpolations. 

APOLLONIUS of Tyana, (from 
about A. D. 1 to 97.) For the history of the 
work of Philostratus, in which he has re- 
corded the acts and doctrines of this cele- 
brated Pythagorean, see Philostkatus. 
They belong, perhaps, more to a general 
histoi^ of the times than to biography. The 
life of Apollonius, as representea by Phi- 
lostratus, isprobably a symbolical account 
of the reaction of paganism in the second 
century, and, in common ttth the por- 
traiture of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
Jamblichus, was designed to recommend 
a purer system of morals, and to restore 
the simpler ritual, and the fontal precepts 
of the earlier ethnic creeds. It partakes 
of the nature of a philosophical romafipe, 
aiid a book of travels. It would require, 
q[ier^ps it would repay, a philological 
contmentary, to separate what Philosiratu) 


interpolated, from what he found in the 
testament of Apollonius, (Aia^icai, Phi- 
lostrat. i. 3,) the note-book of Damis, 
and the biographies of Maximus, Mcera- 
genes, and others now lost. For the 
marvellous narrative of the Indian travels 
of Apollonius, he possibly consulted the 
works of that “ crowd of contemptible 
historians,*’ who celebrated the Parthian 
victories of Marcus Antoninus. Some of 
his stories, however, are ilSguised, but 
not improbable ^ts ; ai^^me, perhaps, 
like the tales in Ctesias^^e literal and 
ignorant versions of the picture and sym- 
bol-writings, such as were to be seen on 
the walls of Chel-Menar (Persepolis). 
The historical existence of Apollonius is, 
however, unquestionable : ' the pagans 
compared his life and actions to those of 
Christ ; and our elder divines, and espe- 
cially Henry More, (Mystery of Oodli- 
iiess, b. iv. c. 2 — 15; v. c. 7, &c.) inju- 
diciously revived the parallelism. Ine 
fathers of the church believed him a 
magician, (Marcellin. ad Augustin.-ep. 3 ; 
Augustin, ep. 4, 49 ; Lactant. D. 1. V. 
c. 3 ;) and after his death he received 
divine honours, (Dio. Ixxrii. c. 18; 
Vopiscus in Aurelian. c. 24 ; Lamprid. in 
Alexand. 29) ; and intellectual homage, 
(see Sidon. Apollin. ep. viii. 4; Sir- 
mond.) The following are perhaps among 
the real events of the life of Apollonius. 
Ample details will be found in Tillemont, 
Histoire des Empercurs, vol. it. ; in Ber- 
wick’s Life of Apollon. ; and in the French 
translation of Philostratus. Berlin, 1774, 
4 vols, 12mo. 

He was a native of Tyana, in Cappa- 
d4k, bom about the commencement of 
the Christian era, of a wealthy and illus- 
trious family, which traced its origin to 
the first Greek colonists of the city. At 
the age of fourteen, his father, who was 
also named Apollonius, sent him to Tar- 
sus for instmetion in grammar and rhe- 
toric ; but the manners of the Tarsians 
displeasing him, he was removed at his 
own request to the neighbouring town , of 
JEgse, Euxenus, a fythagorean, from 
Heraclea on the Buxine (Erekli), was his 
master in philfbophy ; hut the le^soha end 
the practice of ms Instrud^' were at 
variance with each other, and 
nius determined to form for 
from the pure precepts of Pythagoras, a 
consistent syis^m of doctrine kpd^ Itfe. 
Henceforth, he abstained from, animal 
fbod, and the use of every thing 
that had animal life. Hia ganh^ts w^re 
of linen t hu shoes, when lie did libt jro 
barefoot, wem of the baric of tMes^ His 
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hair and hU beard were allowed, to grow ; 
and although wine was produced by a 
harmless and beneficent plant, he re- 
frained from it since its effects disturbed 
the cfdmnesB and composure of the soul. 
He cultivated assiduously the society of 
the priests, and assumed the grave and 
benign demeanour of one whose thoughts 
were abstracted from %ll sensual and 
worldly objects. The town of JE^ was 
the resort a|f philosophers of different 
sects ; and frojmhe doctaines of the Porch, 
the Academyjjimd the Garden, Apollonius 
selected those which harmonized most 
readily with the I^thagorean. Whether 
he were a saint, an impostor, or a fanatic, 
his system, voluntarily adopted at the age 
of sixteen, presupposes much strength of 
character, and demanded no ordinary 
self-denial. Upon the death of his father, 
Apollonius, then in liis twenW-first year, 
resigned the larger share of his inheri- 
tance to his elder brother, a lover of 
pleasure and of self, who required many 
things superfluous to a philosopher. Of 
the remainder, he reserved but little, 
dividing it among the poorer members of 
his family. He now imposed on himself 
the quinquennial silence of the Pythago- 
reans. During the term of restraint, his 
abode was partly in Cilicia, partly in 
Pamphylia. At Aspendus, by one of his 
brief and pointed letters, he quieted a 
sedition produced by the corn-monopo- 
lists, (b. I, c. 15 ; Philostrat. V. A.) At 
the end of the five years he repaired to 
Antioch, where he publicly lectured on the 
doctrines of the Samian philosophy. But 
his method was opposite to that of So- 
crates. He avoided places of u^lic 
resort, and prombcuous assemblies^ay- 
ing, that he required for his hearers not 
people but men — ova av0pwirwv cavr^ 
oetv oXXa avdp^v. The shady spaces of 
groves, especially within the precincts of 
a temple, or around a gymnasium, were 
his favourite resort. He dictated rather 
than discoursed: lightly esteeming the 
dialectic and rhetorical display of the 
Flatbnic and Peripatetic teachers. He 
adopted the avror of Pythagoras, 
saying that in his youth ||ie had doubted 
and inqmred, but in manhood he 
Imew and taught. Throughout his pub- 
lic ministry, the aim of ApoUopius was 
to jrestoire the original meaning and ritual 
of the diffe^nt forms of paganism, under 
Its subdivisions of divine,, hero, and dmm<*» 
worship^ The first hours ^cr sunrise 
w^re devoted to personaV^eremopies per- 
-fSormed in splitode, or ip the presence of 
«uch .alone as had, passed, tkough the 
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quinquennial ^ilence. Afterwards, ii^he 
were in a Greek city, he discoursed phi- 
losophically with the priests upon the 
nature of the gods, or ii]mn the best 
modes of restoring or purifying the local 
observances of religion. If among bar- 
barians, i. e, strangers to the Hellenic form 
of polytheism, he inquired into the origin 
of their rites, and reformed them when 
indecorous or fallen into decay. Then 
he gave instructions to his scholars, re- 
solving their doubts by brief apophthegms 
and terse decisions, {BoPai fipa)(€iai Kai 
ada/tamvoi, b. I. c. 17, Vit, Apol.) The 
noon-hours were given to a public lecture 
upon the Pythagorean d^trines and 
polity. Then the cold-bath, exercise, 
and the “ dinner of herbs.*’ 

From Antioch, Apollonius proceeded 
with two attendants only into the far east, 
to converse with the magicians at Baby- 
lon and Susa, and with the brahmins of 
India. He proposed to his seven dis- 
ciples to attend him ; and when they ob- 
jected the length and dangers of the 
joiumey, “Do you then,” he replied, 
“ stay and philosophize at home, hut for 
myself I will go whither God and wisdom 
call me.” At Nineveh he met with the 
fiiture companion of his wanderings, and 
his biographer, Damis, who to an untiring 
faith, and simple honesty, added an ac- 
quaintance witli the road and tlie lan- 
guages on the farther side of the Eu- 
phrates ; for although Apollonius knew all 
the dialects of men, and had even learnt 
from the Arabians to interpret the voices 
of animals, he did not disdain the services 
of an experienced guide and linguist. 
This is probably one of the inconsistencies 
Philostratus did not find in his original 
documents; since in his adorned and 
idealized tale there is still enough of plain 
story to make the adventures of Apollo- 
nius not more extraordinary than those of 
any other traveller with similar objects 
would have appeared at the time this 
journey, if not altogether fabuldus, was 
undertaken. Apollonius himself app^rs 
to have disclaimed supematiural dfts: he 
practised divination indeed, and the inter-' 
pretation of dreams, but in no greater 
measure a well-educated augur or 
hierophanftiight have done; ana these 
were arts whi^ had been cultivated fbr 
centuries, and reduced to fixed laws of 
calculation. His eastern journey is, how- 
ever, so obscure and, mixed up with fic- 
tion, that it will be sufficient to observe 
that his intercourse with the Parthian Bar- 
danes (see Tacit. Ann. lly S; Joseph. 
Antiq. x||. 2) at Babylon, ^eS the da\e. 
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of Apollonius's travels to^bout 48 — 50, 
A. D. Qut both the times and the ffeo- 
graphy of Fhilostratus are inexplicable ; 
since he ayows Apollonius only four 
months to go from the Tigris to the seat 
of the brahmins, near the Gan^s, and 
return by the coast up the Euphrates to 
Babylon again \ and he makes the Ganges 
and the Indus to be not distant one from 
the other. •* The m^i, ’ * Apollonius said, 
teught him something, and learnt some- 
thing from him in return;” and that 
they were wise, but not thoroughly so.” 
The brahmins he ever after acknowledged 
as his masters in wisdom ; and at a later 
period of his wanderings contrasted their 
sound and liberal philosophy with the 
intolerance of the Ethiopian Gymnoso- 
phiats, and the envious and selfish spirit 
of the Greek professors. Upon his return 
from the east, Apollonius visited Cyprus 
and Ephesus, where he passed much of 
his remaining life. It is probable that 
the zeal of Apollonius in the restoration 
of paganism procured him the favour of 
the oracles, and a general introduction to 
all the sanctuaries and religious confra- 
ternities of the Roman empire. And this 
supposition, in connexion with the inti- 
mate correspondence which the managers 
of the oracles and the various priesthoods 
maintained with one another for their 
common interests, if not for political pur- 
poses, takes off some of the improbability 
of what is attributed in liis later years to 
the agency of Apollonius in the conspi- 
racies formed against Nero and Domitian. 
At Ephesus, the handicraftsmen left their 
workshops to follow him, some astonished 
at his wisdom, some at his majestic form, 
and his peculiar habits of life. The ora- 
cles of Colophon, of Pergamum, and of 
Didymi, declared him a partaker of the 
wisaom of Apollo. Delegates were sent 
by many cities appointing him a public 
guest, or requesting his advice upon the 
regulation of religious affairs — j3<Bp<uv re 
Idpvo’cuf KOi aya^fiarav — or of private 
actions and life. After freeing Ephesus 
from the plague, (see Vit Apoll. IV. 
e. 10) where a statue was erected to him, 
with the attributes of Hercules, the 
averter of calamity — *HpaicXiya|^c^aic<?y, 
and a short residence at SmPlia, who^ 
citizens he praised for their good disposi- 
tions to learning and learned men, ApoU 
lotfhis proceeded to Atliens. In the 
Trpad ne offered sacrifices to the manes 
of 'the ancient Achaeana, and passed a 
night on the mound of Achilles ; and it 
vm reported that the shade of that h&o 
tj^eared to hnn. At Athens he was 
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refused initiation to the mysteries on the 
ground of his being an enchanter: he 
was admitted, however, four years aiter- 
wards. He reformed the ritual of Athens, 
in its several departments of sacrifice, 
libation, and prayer ; and reproved the 
Athenians for corrupting the Dionysiac 
festivals with the profusion and cruelty 
of the Roman gemes of the Arena. He 
visited in succession all the temples of 
Greece, from Dodona to th^of the Car-* 
nean Apollo at Sparta; the caves of Am- 
phiaraus andTrophoniusjVJi the national 
games at Elia and the Isthmus. He 
arrived in Italy just after the publication 
of Nero*s edict against the philosophers, 
(Pliii. H. N. XXX. 5 ; see Mosonivs.) 
Of thirty-four disciples who accompanied 
Apollonius to Aricia, within sixteen miles 
of Rome, eight only ventured within the 
walls of tlie capital. On the morning 
after liis arrival, Apollonius was brought 
before the consul, C. Lucius Tclesiuus, 
which determines his journey to Rome to 
A.n. 66, and received permission to visit 
the temples, and to associate with the 
riests. The reputation of Apollonius 
ad preceded liim ; his appearance, and 
that of his companions, drew generid at- 
tention; and under his superintendence 
the paganism of Romo assumed for a 
time a more rational and earnest aspect. 
The indiscretion of the Cynic Demetrius, 
however, brought him into some danger. 
He was summoned before the notorious 
Tigellinus, who seems to have dismissed 
him with some trepidation. When, on 
his departure for Greece, Nero renewed 
his edict against the philosophers, Apol- 
lonmi^ pursued his journey to the west, 
havlhg heard that at Gades there were 
men of no ordinary wisdom, and to be- 
hold the tides of the Atlantic, ras off- 
TTOTUs Tov Qiceavov cwo^oftcvof, lib. iV. 
c. 47. He seems to have been privy to 
the various conspiracies of the legions of 
the West against Nero. The interval of 
the civil wars that followed the death of 
that emperor was passed by Apollonius 
in various journeys in Africa and Siedy, 
and in a second progress, in the character 
of a religious ri^oriner, through Greece 
and the islands of the Archip^go, . At 
Alexandria, where he was welcomed 
solemn processions as a divine beings 
(a.x>. 69-70,) he met with VefpgriaiL 
who availed himself of the induenca aw 
reputation of Apollonius with tli^ peo^ 
aM affected to believe his tide, to £e 

S ire Gonfinhed by the sanctipn of, the 
roopher. Apollonius, tm, Ae dither 
1, rqjoiccd at thp* {urospee^ 
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vigilant and temperate succeflaor to the 
Caesars. At this time began his quarrel 
with the philosophers in the train of 
Vespasian, and especially with Euphrates, 
who in the reign of Domitian, caused 
him to be apprehended on a charge of 
treason and of magical arts, and who vioa 
probably the original of many libels not 
at all favourable to the ftinctity of Apol- 
lonius, or easy to reconcile with the 
veneration ^i^at he, apparently, every- 
where excite d. T he si|(th hoot of Phi- 
lostratus rela^flRhe visit of Apollonius to 
the Gymnosophists of ^Ethiopia. He was 
equally in favour with Titus as with Ves- 
pasian. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the former refused the crowns of 
victory offered him by the neighbouring 
states of Syria and Asia, alleging that he 
was but an instrument in the hands of a 
higher power. Apollonius commended 
his moderation in a brief and characteristic 
letter, (Vit* Apollon. VI. c. 29.) And 
when Htus was (a. d. 72) associated with 
his father in the empire, he sent for the 
philosopher to Argos to receive directions 
for his future conduct. Whether his re- 
spect were real or assumed, it proves the 
extraordinary indueocc Apollonius had 
acquired in the Roman world. In the 
latter years of Domitian ’s reign, Apollo- 
nius appears to have secretly fomented 
the growing discontent, and to have 
urged Oriitus, Rufus, Nerva, and other 
grave and respectable senators, to form a 
combined attempt against that capricious 
and implacable tyrant. The events that 
follow are perhaps the most difficult to 
explain of all that Philostratus has re- 
corded, since they do not belong l^the 
marvellous incidents he has interwmren 
with his original materials, and yet will 
not admit of any probable solution. On 
the information of Euphrates, the pro- 
consul of Asia was directed to send Apol- 
lonius to Rome. Without listening to the 
representations of Domis and the cynic 
Demetrius, he presented himself before 
iElianus, the prstorian prefect, who like- 
wise dissuaded him from appearing before 
Domitian. He was then placed in easy 
confinement until ffie enaperor should be 
at leiimre to examine mm in person. 

his firrt examination b)r Domi* 
tUm, Apollonius was thrown into the 
common dungeon among the worst cri- 
inihals, his hair and beard were shorn, 
spies and informers sent to tempt or pro- 
voke him to some rash speeon or con- 
fession, and a threat was added that 
wless, like bis pculiarDtemon J^tmts, 
(see Vit ^ Apollon, i. c. 4, and Odyss. 
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A. 456,) he c^d transform himself into 
a wild beast, ftree, or runntng water,* he 
should never be let out. Within three 
days, however, Apollonius was released, 
and directed to be ready witl! his defence 
at the end of five days. He then ordered 
Damis to go down to Putcoli, and with 
Demetrius to await him on the shore 
opposite Calypso’s isle. The simple As- 
syrian apprehended an apparition ; but 
Apollonius assured him that he would 
come bodily. Philostratus proceeds to 
describe the last interview between the 
philosopher and Domitian. He was ques- 
tioned upon his diet, his dress, his pecu- 
liar life, his repnted miracles, and the 
graver part of tne accusation, his inter- 
course with Nerva. Apollonius trusted 
so little to supernatural aid that he pre- 
pared a defence, the substance of which 
18 given by Philostratus. The emperor 
dismissed him with the same mixture of 
uncertainty and alarm that Tigellinus had 
experienced on a similar occasion; and 
on the day of his dismissal, Apollonius 
rejoined Demetrius and Damis at Puteoli ! 
He returned to Ionia, and his latter days 
were passed at Smyrna and Ephesus. At 
Ephesus, during a philosophical discourse, 
he is reported to have beheld the murder 
of Domitian at Rome, and to have an- 
nounced it many days before the news 
arrived of the accession of Nerva. To 
Nerva he addressed an enigmatical letter, 
implying that they should soon meet in a 
world where there were neither emperors 
nor subjects. He died probably in ex- 
treme old age at Ephesus. But the rumour 
that he disappeared either in the temple 
of Athene at Lindus, or of Dictynna in 
Crete, is more consonant to the general 
texture of the biography of Philostratits. 
The emperor Adrian collected the epistles 
of Apollonius ; and these, with his Apo- 
logy, are the only extant works of one of 
the most celebrated reformers of pa- 
ganism. The Epistles of Apollonius 
were edited by Commelin, 1601, 8vo, 
and H. Stephens included them in^liis 
Epistolia, 1577. They are in the Philo- 
stratorum Opera of G. Olearius. Lipuas, 
1709, fol, 

WielanUn his Agathodaemon, attempts 
to find a fPusible solution for the mar- 
vellous and miraculous events recorded 
by Philostratus. His work is distin- 
guislied by that intimate, acquaintance 
with ancient life and mannero, which his 
classical talesalways display. Ihit he has 
confounded the real Apollonius, whose 
character and antique were not impro- 
bable, with the idealixed picture of tiie 
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biqigranher., . That ive not give an 
imper^t account of this ancient romance, 
we ad4 a few of the legends with vliich it 
ahopnds. Injhegarbof an aged mendicant, 
the Plague visits Ephesus. lie is recog- 
nised by Apollonius, and, by his direc- 
tiotis, stohea by the people in the theatre. 
Under the heap of stones is found a black 
tnastiif. of the size of a lion, (b. iv. c. 10.) 
One of his disciples, Menip|)us, is on the 
poitit of maiTiage at Corinth, with a 
beautiful and wealthy maiden. Apollo- 
nius comes to the marriage-feast, and 
declares the bride to be an Einpusa — the 
rich furniture and decorations of the 
house melt away, the attendants vanish 
beneath the gaze of Apollonius, and the 
weeping bride, before she disappears, con- 
fesses that she is a Lamia or Empusa (a 
vampire), who thirsts after the blood of 
the young, and that she has enticed 
Menippus to devour him, (b. iv. c. 2d.) 
At Rome Apollonius meets the funeral 
of a young maiden. Her betrothed and 
her parents follow the bier weeping. 
Apollonius approaches, and speaks some 
'lYords in the ear of the maiden, who re- 
turns to her father’s house, like Alcestis, 
(i. 6, 45.) 

APOLLONIUS, the poet, was the son 
of Illetis, or Silleus, and Rhode, and born 
at Alexandria ; or, according to Athenaeus, 
at Naucratia. Originally the pupil of 
Callimachus, he gave no little offence to 
his master by saying, in allusion to his 
voluminous works, “ a great book is a 
great evil for it can hardly be supposed, 
as stated by some, that he took to nunself 
the credit of his teacher’s productions; 
so different are the talents and the 
attainments of the two ; for while Apollo- 
nius exhibits a poetical genius that Virgil 
did not disdain to imitate, Callimachus 
scarcely ever rises above the level of a ver- 
sifier, and was far more conversant with 
the facts of history than the fictions of 
imagination. Hence it may be fairly 
inferred that when Apollonius recited his 
pofm, still extant, on the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, in the presence of Callimachus, 
the antiquarian pointed out errors in 
mythology, history, and chronology, so 
as to raise, says his Greek Idg^apher, a 
blush on the check of the yMuiful poet, 
and to compel him to retouch it. It was 
probably during the period of his quarrel 
with Callimachus, who wixite against him 
the lost poem called Ibis, imitated by 
,^vid, that Apollonius retired to Rhodes, 
becoming a citizen of the place, after- 

Assumed the name of a Rhodian, 
tj^emli^hence he returned io Alex^dria,, 


and succeeded Erastosthenes as Jibrarjan 
to Ptolemy Euergetes, and was buried 
eventually in the same tomb as Cs^i- 
machus. His Argonautics, containing 
tile adventures of Jason, and other Grecian 
heroes, in quest of the ^Iden fleece, are 
WKitten in four books, of wliich the most 
interesting portion is that relating to 
Medea, tiie prftot 3 rpe of the Dido of 
Virgil. It is well described by Quintilian 
as a not contemptible peto^y written 
with uniform modiocrit^ and where the 
author, if he never never falls, 

as Longinus observes. Terentius Varro 
translated the whole of it into Latin verse, 
as we learn from Propertius ; but not a 
word of thd version has been preserved* 
According to Athenmus, x. p. 451, Apol- 
lonius wrote something on Archilo^us. 
This was perhaps in answer to the Ibis of 
Callimachus, whom he treated as Archi- 
lochus did Lycambes, when the latter 
refused to accept the poet for his son-in- 
law. He wrote likewise some epigrams, 
mentioned by Antoninus Libermis, and 
at least two books in Choliambic verse on 
the Canopus, as we learn from Stephanus 
of Byzantium; but the work on the 
Foundation of Cities, seems little suited 
to a poet like Apollonius. As connected 
with the history of criticism and printing, 
the Argonautics of Apollonius offer some 
curious facts. The poem, very early, gave 
rise to a large mass of learned scholia 
from different commentators ; the princi- 
pal of whom are known by name, and a 
considerable portion of what they wrote, 
has been preserved in various MSS. It has 
exercise^ within the last eighty years, 
thcy'Pgenuity of several critics; amonmt 
whom, the highest place is held by J<£ii 
Pierson and David Ruhnken, the pupR 
and friend respectively of Volckenaer. 
It is one of the four books printed in 
capitals at Florence in 1496; a emy 
of which edition is in the IHiblic Li- 
brary of Cambridge, collated with a 
MS., whose various readings were tran- 
scribed by Person, and published after, 
bis death in the Classical Journal } while 
the inedited notes of Salmaaius are to 
be found in nurmn of a copy of 
St^hens’s edition, in tiie ^yaLXwa^ 
at Brussels ; and those of Franciecus iW* 
tus in another copy of the same edij^n 
in the Library of the Senate at Leij^ie. 
Of modem editions, the moat desirable, 
are Shaw’s, printed at Oxford, 1777, fair’ 
its index of words, and the Npte$ of Pka> 
son andRuhnl^n; Schaefer’s repriiitt of 
Bmnck, at Leipsic, 1610, far me pwn 
^notps and flioae of Brunck, togetbar 
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the double set of Scholia, and Reiske's 
Indices of the historical, geo^aphical, 
imd other matter contained in them; 
and Wellauer’s, at Leipsic, 1826, for the 
full body of various reading ; and where 
it hi stated that the edition in capital 
letters contains in the fourth book correct 
readings, not to be found elsewhere; 
while, to complete the Apparatus cri^rctis 
on this author, should be added the Lee- 
tiones Apsttonianse of Gerhard, Lips. 
1816. The Aj^nautic^have been trans- 
lated into l^pSsh entirely, by Fawkes 
and Greene, m 1780; and by Preston 
in 1803; and partially by Ekinsin 1771, 
and Elton in Specimens of the Classic 
Poets, 1814. 

APOLLONIUS, a rhetorician of Ala- 
batida in Caria, the town that gave birth 
to a contemporary of the same name, 
called MaXatcof the effeminate.** Such 
was his reputation, that both Caesar and 
picero attended his school at Rome, whi- 
ther he had been sent on an embassy hy 
the Rhodians, during the dictatorship of 
Sylla ; and afterwards, when he was set- 
tled at Rhodes, he was again visited by 
the Roman orator, during his proconsul- 
ship in Asia, as we Icam from Quinti- 
lian. Unlike the rest of his countiymen, 
who were fond of a florid style, he di- 
rected, says Cicero, his chief attention to 
pruning the luxuriance and restraining 
the redundance of mere verbiage ; and it 
was perhaps to this habit of separating 
the bran from the flour of a speech, that 
he was called MoXov, or rather MvXoy, a 
mill ; althougli it is true that this deriva- 
tion is at variance with the pun on his 
naine mentioned by Strabo, (xiv. p^^9, 
Cm.) who says that both the Alaban- 
dians were pmils of Menecles ; and that 
after “ the eneminate’* had entered the 
sclidol, the master addressed the other in 
the words of Homer, MoXov, “ you 
are come late, Molon.” Unlike too the 
generality of teachers, whose profession is 
their mint, Apollonius would not permit 
(says Cicero, de Orator, i. 28) pupils, 
whose talents did not permit them to he 
orators, to waste their time with him, and 
recommended them to foftow a more con- 
genial pursuit ; and it was therefore only 
natural for him to say, as reported by 
Plutarch (ii. p. 444, Xyl.) when he heard 
Cicinro declaiming in Greek, “The for- 
tunes of Greece excite indeed my pity, 
when I see tlie only good left us in our 
],eaming and eloijuence carried by Cicero 
to Rome.*' 

AFOIfLONIUS of Alexambbu, the 
fittn of MflMitheus and Ariadtie, and the , 
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father of iFlms Herodiaii, flourishet itli 
the time of Adrian afid Anfonidus Pius, 
and obtained such celebrity ka a gram- 
marian, that Priscian says 4ie conceived 
he ought to follow his authority on every 
point of syntax. Such was his poverty 
111 early life, that he was compelled, from 
the want of parchment, to make use of 
oyster-shells, or pieces of pottery, to per- 
petuate his ideas, as Gifford^the critic did 
on pieces of leather, when he carried on 
the trade of a cobbler. He was known hy 
the name of AvoKoXor, (Dyscoliis)^ “ the 
morose,** either from his temper or studies ; 
for he is said by his Greek biographer to 
have proposed in the then conversazione 
of the learned difflcult questions upon ab- 
struse points of grammar. He lived and 
died in the Hvpovxciov, corrupted into 
the Latin Bruc/iiutn, a place expressly set 
apart by the rulers of tne country for the 
support of scholars. Of his acute work on 
Grammar, the only portions that have come 
down to us are those On Syntax, On the 
Pronoun, On Adverbs, and On Conjunc- 
tions. The first was published in an im- 
perfect state by Aldus, at the end of his 
edition of the grammar of Theodorus 
Gaza, fol. Yen. 1105 ; then in a more 
perfect form by Sylburgius, Fraiicof. 
1590, from the papers and witli the notes 
of Franciscus rortus and Michael So- 
phianus, and the collations of MSS. fur- 
nished by Diidithiiis. But the most recent 
and best edition is bv Immanuel Bek- 
ker, Berolin. 1817, wbo was the first to 
publish the treatise On the Pronoun in 
the Mus. Antiq. Studios, in 1811, and 
subsequently by itself in 1813. Some 
portions of it had, however, been pre- 
viously printed very incorrectly by Reit- 
ziiis, at the end of his edition of Mat- 
taire’s work on the Dialects ; and even 
now, by comparing the notes of Bast on 
Gregorius, in Schaefer's edition, it will be 
seen that there is a considerable difle- 
rence in the transcripts made by him and 
Bekker, from the original MS. To^he 
last mentioned scholar is likewise due the 
first publication of the treatises On Con- 
junctions and Adverbs, which he inserted 
in the second volume of his Anecdota 
Graeca, 1817. Independent of the 
sound views promulgated by the author 
on questions of syntax, his works are sin- 
gularly valuable for the great number of 
quotations they contain from authors no 
longer in existence, and especially those 
who wrote in the Doric and iBolic dia- 
lects. To Apollonius Dyscolus has been 
attributed a ^try compilation, under the 
title of Histor. Mirahu. first edited by 
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Melius, and in 1792 by Teucher. Its 
only vdlue is, ihat it has preserved 
a few fragments of ancient authors not 
found elsewhere. 

APOLLONIUS, the son, or as others 
say, the father of Archiblus, and the mas^ 
ter of Apion, the celebrated grammarian, 
is the person to whom has been attri- 
buted the Lexicon Homericum, first pub- 
lished by Villoison, in 2 vols, 4to, Par. 
1733, from a solitary MS. preserved in 
Prance. With the exception of a few 
various readings furnished for the text of 
Homer, and a fragment or two of Ana- 
creon, Aleman and Babrias, not found 
elsewhere, the Lexicon scarcely deserved 
to be edited again, by Tolliiis, Liigd. 
Bat, 1788, in 8vo, or by Immanuel Bek- 
ker, at Berlin, in 1833, who however 
professes to have followed the MS. so 
dosely, as to say that when he differs 
from his predecessors, he does so on the 
authority of that document alone. The 
principal value of Villoison 's edition is in 
nis Prolegomena, and a fac-simile cop- 
per-plate, representing the whole of the 
articles relating to the last letter of the 
alphabet; while in the notes arc given 
numerous extracts from the Lexicon of 
Philemon. 

APOLLONIUS, a sculptor of Rhodes, 
who, conjointly with his countryman, 
Tauriscus, rendered himself known by 
executing a striking representation of 
Zethus and Amphion tying the revenge- 
ful Dirce to the tail of a mad bull. This 
celebrated antique, which is said to be 
still extant under the name of the Far- 
nese Bull, is admired for the workman- 
ship, but more particularly for the huge 
block of marble itself, on which the his- 
tory is so well represented. There was 
anotlier artist of this name, a native of 
Athens, son of Nestor, distinguished also 
as a sculptor, to whom some have attri- 
buted the famous Torsus Belvidera. 

APOLLONIUS, (AttoUwvios.) C. F. 
Harles* gives a long list of physicians 
of this name, of which only the following 
seem to deserve any particular notice. 

APOLLONIUS, called sometimes 
* Bfipt BesfiOf perhws the same who 
is called d o^ir, <ycrpcaA(£rotian., 
Lex. Voc. Hippocr. in Px^m.), and 
Pergamonus, from being bom at Per- 
gamus in Mysia (Oribas., Euporist. i. 9.), 
is merely known as a commentator on 
Hippocrates (Erotian, p. 60). He is pro- 

f Asaltets Hlstorteo-CrtUcs de ArehlgfnsMedleo. 
St d9 ApoUeni)* Msdicis. eoruipque Scriptls «t 
Pfskmemlfl, Bamberg, ISIS, ito. 
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bably the physician mentioned by Cslius 
Aurelianus (Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. 28), 
who placed the seat of pneumonia in the 
substance of the lung itself. He ia sup- 
posed to have lived about tlie first century 
before Christ. 

APOLLONIUS, commonly called Cl- 
tiensis, from Citium, a town in Cyprus, 
where he was Aim, is considered by 
Sprengel (Hist, de la Med.) and titles, 
to be the same physician whoda sometimes 
Burnamed Mus, Mvr, > 

Celsus, lib. v. init. ; Galc?ffWe Different. 
Puls. lib. iv. c. 10, &c.) He is supposed to 
have lived in the first century before the 
Christian era, and was, as he tells us him- 
self, (p. 2, ed. Dietz) the pupil of Zopy- 
rus, at Alexandria. He is the author 
of some Commentaries on Ilippocr. lib. 
De Articulis, which are curious and 
interesting as being the only com- 
mentaries on Hippocrates still extant, 
written by any physician of the Alex- 
andrian school. They were published in 
the first volume of the Greek Scholia in 
Hippocratem et Galenum, edited by F. 
R. Dietz, Regim. Pruss. 8vo, 2 vols. 
1834. 

APOLLONIUS, (Levinus,) a traveller 
in the sixteenth century, bom near 
Bruges, and died at the Canaries on his 
way to Peru. He wrote (in Latin) a 
history of the discovery of the latter 
coimtry, printed at Antwerp, in 1.567; 
and an account of the French Expedition 
to Florida, printed at the same place in 
1568. (Biog. Univ.) 

APOLLONIUS, (William,) a divine 
of the reformed church, born at Middel- 
bui^n the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, is known by a controversy with 
Nicolas Vedel, on the power of the state 
to regulate ecclesiastical affairs. He also 
wrote Disputationes de Lege Dei, Middel. 
1655. See Vebel. 

APOLLOPHANES. We meet with 
three individuals of this name. 1. The 
comic writer, of whose five plays men- 
tioned by lexicographers, only two frag- 
ments in as many lines have been pi:e- 
served by Athenaeus. 2. The epic poet, 
known only froA Fulgentius, Mytholog. i. 
3. The writer on medicate metilioned 
by Pliny, and to whom Fabricius Would 
attribute the work on Physics, quoted by 
Diogenes Laert. in Zeno, vii. 140, and 
identify with the one quoted hy Etymedw 
in <^ij9aXcs>s. But there the' correct 
reading is Aristophanes, as shown by 
Acham. where the very woi^ occurs^ 
APOLLOPHANES. (AweXXo^mays,) 

, physician to Antioohus Soter, king , of 
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was bcnm at Seleuoia, and lived in 
the third century before the Christian 
era. He possessed neat influence with 
the king, as we learn &oni Polybius (Hist, 
lib. V. cap. 56, 58), and there are extant 
two bronze medals struck in his honour 
by the people of Smyrna, described* by 
Dr. .Mead in his Dissert, de Nummis 

? uibuBdam a Smymseft in Medicorum 
tonorem percussis, 4to, Lond. 1724. 
The same ipysician, or one of the same 
name, is quote^y Galen, Paulus ^gi* 
neta, Alexanfi^rrallianus, CseliusAure- 
lianus^ and Aetius. 

APONIUS, a theologian of the seventh 
century, who wrote an extensive com- 
mentary iqpon Solomon's Song, which 
was abridged in the twelfth century, by 
Luke abbot of Mont-Comillon. See Hist. 
Lit. de France, xiv. 9. 

APONO, or ABANO, (Peter,) a cele- 
brated professor of medicine at Padua, 
(surnamed Conciliator, from his principal 
work,) 1250 — 1.315. He was the son of 
a notary, named Constant ; but took the 
name of Abano from the place of his 
birth, a village in the vicinity of Padua, 
the Latin name of which is Aponus. It 
was celebrated for its warm-baths, a de- 
scription of which is to be found in one 
of the letters of Theodoric the king of the 
Goths.' Apono is said to have acquired 
a knowledge of the Greek language at 
Constantinople, and of medicine and ma- 
thematics at Paris, where it is not clear 
whether he took the degrees of doctor of 
philosophy and medicine, but where he 
wrote hb chief work, Conciliator dide- 
rentiarum Philosophorum et priecipue 
Medicorum, in which he attempt^ to 
reconcile the opinions of different ^lo- 
sophera and physicians. From the extent 
of his learning he was generally esteemed 
as a x^rodigy ; in Italy he was looked upon 
as a second Hippocrates ; and he was re- 
markable for the boldness of liis opinions. 
He was familiar with the greater part of 
the languages of Europe, and many of 
the East. About the year 1303, he was 
called, from Paris to Padua, to succeed 
Roncalitrius as professor of medicine. 
He is, reported to^ve eiUrcised hb pro- 
fessUm at Bologna, and to have taught at 
univqrsity of that place. His repu- 
tation was great; he was sought after by 
popes and sovereigns; and many circiun- 
stances have been detailed by Mazuchelli 
and other biographers, to show that the 
fees he demanded fop attendance were of 
a cfNDsiderahle amount. He was deeply 
versed m astronomy, and. imbued ynth 
the doctrines of sic^logy, wbkb < he 
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ccmnected with the study of the sciente of 
medicine, consulting the position of the 
planets and stars at the time of the birth 
of his patients. His remedies were di- 
rected under the same influence, and 
great importance appears to have bewB 
attached by him to the time at wliich the 
plants should be gathered, that being re- 
gidated by the position of the moon, &c. 
His attaeWent to astrology is evident 
from hb having caused upwards of four 
hundred astrological figures to be painted 
in the public hall at Padua. These were 
destroyed by fire in 1420, and replaced 
by the pencil of Giotto. Living at a 
period when science was little cultivated, 
or rather immersed in superstition, it is 
not surprising that, distinguished by au- 
erior attainments, Apono . should have 
een accused of dealing in magic. He 
was, indeed, denounced by the physicians 
of his day as a magician, a heretic, and 
even an atheist, and was cited before the 
Intjuisition in 1306, where he most ably 
detended himself against the malicious 
charges of his enemies, and was honour- 
ably acquitted. One of the accusations 
against him was that he had obtained a 
knowledge of the seven liberal arts by 
means of seven spirits, whom by his 
ower he held confined within a crystal ! 
le was accused a second time in 1315; 
but, before the charges were disposed of, 
he died, at the age of sixty-six, and was 
interred with great pomp in the church 
of St. Antliony, leaving a son named 
Benvenuto. When at the point of death, 
he made a profession of his faith and 
orthodoxy before witnesses, and expressed 
the same also in his will. The death of 
the accused, however, did not serve to 
arrest the process. The tribunal enter- 
tained the charges raised against the 
deceased, and Apono, without any one to 
defend hb memory, was declared guilty, 
and hb body condemned to the &mes. 
The magistrates of Padua were com- 
manded to disinter the body, and caq|Mi 
it to be burnt in the public place, which 
however was prevented by the attach- 
ment of a domestic named Marietta, 
who, being apprised of the order, caused 
the body Abe secretly removed and 
transporteAo the church of St.Peter» 
where it was placed in an open tomb, 
near to the gate of the> churchy Unable, 
therefore, to wreak their ridiculous re- 
venge upon the mortal remains of Apono, 
they prepared an effigy of him, and pub- 
licly submitted it to the flames. At a 
much lat^' period, namely, the com- 
^mcncement of the eighteenth century, 
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his *rero^iiis were taken to the church of 
St. Austin, and buried near to the prin- 
cipal gate, where a tablet, with the fol- 
lowing inscAption, was placed to his 
memory : 

PETRI APONl 
ClKEREfi 

OB. AK. 1315. 

XT. 66. 

Posterity has done honoiur to Auono. 
Frederic, Duke of Urbino, causea the 
foQowing inscription to be engraved at 
the foot of a statue erected to his me- 
mory : — 

PsTRO Apoeo MedicoTum arbitro aeqaiasimo 

Ob remotiorum discipliiiarum itudiuin inaigne 

PH£D. p. coa. 

On one of the gates of Padua, in 1420, 
a century after liis decease, was placed 
the following : — 

PKTBUS APONWa PATAVINU8 

PhiloaophtiB Medieinaeque scientisitlinQS. 

Ob idque Cnnciliatoria cognomen adeptus : 

Astrologiae vero adeo peritus, 

Uc in Magis suapiclonein inciderit, 

pAlsbque de Hareai poatulatua, abatriutua ftiit. 

The works of Apono are: — 1. Con- 
ciliator differcntiarum Philosophorum et 
prqecipud Medicorum, Mantuse, 1472, 
Venet. 1476, 1483, &c. folio. In this 
work he quotes from the celebrated Ara- 
bian physician, Averroes. 2, De Veiie- 
nis eorumque Remediis Liber. Mantuae, 
1472, foi. Romse, 1478, 8vo. Luzare 
Boet published a French translation at 
Lyons, in 1593. 3. Expositio Proble- 

matum Aristotelis. Mantuie, 1475, fol. 
Venet. 1482, 1505, &c. 4, Decisiones 

Physionomicee. Patav. 1474, 8vo. A MS. 
of the Decisiones is in the Royal Library 
of Paris, under the title of Liber Compi- 
lationis Physionomicae a Petro de Padua 
in Civitate Parisiensi editus. 5. Dios- 
coridis Opera. Lat. interp. et expos. 
Petro Paduan ensi. Colle, 1478, fol. 
6. Hippocratis de Medicorum Astrologid 
libellus ex Graeco in Lat. Venet. 1485, 
4to. 7. Astrolabium Planum in Tabu- 
lisF* Ascendens, &c. Venet. 1502, 4to. 
8. Textus Mesuae emendatus, id est, de 
Egritudinibus Cordis et de Egritudinibus 
Membrorum Nutritionis. Venet. 1505. 
8vo. Lugd. 1551, 8vo. Vene^586, 1623, 
fol. 9. Geomantia. Venetl^549, 8vo. 
Of this work there are several editions in 
Itali^. 10. Heptameron, sen, Elementa 
Magica. Paris, 1567, 8vo. This is placed 
at the end of the first volume of the 
works of Com. Agrippa. 11. Questiones 
de Febiibus, Venet 1576, fpl. This js 
mnted in a Treatise, De Fe^bus Opus, 
^ere is a MS- of the work in the Royal 
library at Paris. There are various other. 


MSS.ofthewritiugBof Anono. TliewOTks 
of Abeti-Ezra : Initium oapientise ; Liber 
Rationum ; Liber Interrogationum, Lu- 
minarium, et Cognitionis Diei Critici ; 
De Mundo et Seemo; Liber Nativitatum; 
Liber Electionis; De Signilicationibus 
Hdnetarum in Duodecim Domibus ; De 
Cognitione Honnnis. In the library of 
St. Mark at Venice is a MS. entitled, 
Galeiii Tractatus varii k Petro Padurao 
Latinitate donati. It is of beginning 
of the xvi s£Bc. •In tl^Jibrory of the 
Vatican is a MS. calle^Eleucidarium 
Necromanticum ; Liber Experimentorum 
Mirabtlium de Annulis secundfim 28 
Mansiones Lunoe ; Varise Prophetlie 
Mag. Petri Patav. de Abano. Doni 
mentions other works of the author: 
Degli Spiriti, che Pigliano Corpo ; Dia- 
logo, detto Asmodeo. Goulin asserts that 
he translated some of the works of Galen: 
De Usu Partium Corporis Humani; De 
Optima Complexione ; De Diebus Decre- 
toriis. 

APONTE, (Emanuele, 1736--1816,) 
a native of Oropesa in New Castile. At 
fifteen he is said, being the only one of 
bis family, to have given all his goods to 
the poor, and to have entered the order of 
Jesuits. He went very early in life to the 
West Indies as a missionary, ' and after- 
wards exchanged that scene of labour for 
the Philippine Islands, after having passed 
over America in his way. He learnt the 
Malay language in three months, and 
preached in it; and after visiting Japan, 
Sumatra, &c., returned to Spain. He 
retired' to Italy for quiet, but the disso- 
lution of his order caused him much 
trdCSle, and he took a parish in Bologna. 
After a time he was made Greek profes- 
sor there. He published (1802) a Gr^k 
Grammar, and ne is said to have trans- 
lated Homer into Spanish. (Tipaldo, i. 
322.) 

APOSTOLI, (Francesco,) a Venetian 
writer in the eighteenth century, who 
wrote — Lettres et Contes sentimefitaux 
de Georges Wanderson, Augsbui^,1777; 
Storia di Andrea ; Saggezza della FcdHa ; 
Saggio per seiwe ftiTa Storia de’ Viaggi 
Filosofici e eft * Princ^i Viaggtatm, 
Venice, 1782; Lettere wnpienta; 1^- 
resentazione del Secolo xviii. Milah; 
toria delli Galli, Franchi e Fritnceai. 
He a very rambling life ; and a^r 
having b^n ^ed about in the troubles 
and vicissitudes of the revolutionary move- 
ment of the end of the last century^ he 
died in great distress in 1816. (Meg. 
Univ.Suppl.) ‘ 

APOSTOLIUS, (Michael) a learned 
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Greek of the fifteenth century, who came 
to Italy on the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and was patronized by 
Cardinal Bessarion. He afterwards re> 
turned to Crete, and gained his living by 
copying manuscripts. His only printed 
work is^Mich. Apostolii Faroemise, Gr.« 
Lat. ex Versione et cum Notis Pet 
Pantini. Lugd. Bat BIzev. 1619. His 
son, Aristobulus Apostolius, is known as 
the autbon^of Galcomyomachia, often 
added to dSson^Fablew (Biog. Univ.) 

APOSTO^I^(Samuel,) a Dutch theo- 
l(^an end founder of a sect of Anabap- 
tbts, called from him Apostolici, who 
separated from the Waterlandians in 
1664. (See Mosheim, Hist Ecd. Biog. 
Univ.) 

APPEL, (Jacob, Nov. 29, 1680— 
May 7, 1751,) a painter, native of Am- 
sterdam, who showed early taste for the 
arts by drawings in pen and ink, and 
cutting out figures of animals. He first 
studied under Timothy de Graaf, and 
afterwards was instructed in landscape 
painting by David Vander Plaa. The 
instructions of his masters, diligent study 
of the works of Tempesta, and his own 
natural ability, rendered him at eighteen 
years of age an artist of considerable 
merit. He painted the portraits of the 
principal inhabitants of Sardam, where 
he also executed some landscapes and 
historical works. On his return to Am- 
sterdam, he established a sort of manu- 
factory of pictures, other artists working 
under his mrections, and painting every 
description of subject. Tjiis speculation 
greatly enriched him, but he still perse- 
vered in painting, and gained largefl||rices 
for his works. He died suddenly. Ac- 
cording to Deschamps, he at first imitated 
the works of Tempesta, but afterwards 
changed liis manner, and adopted that of 
Albert Meyering. His portraits are con- 
sidered to be superior to his lan^apes. 
(Bryan's Diet. Biog. Univ.) 

APPELMAN, (Bernard,) a painter, 
hcpi at the Hague in 1640. It is not 
said by whom he was instructed, but from 
the subjects of hisjnetures, it is probable 
that he had visited^tal]^ His landscapes 
ara taken from pictur^que views in the 
vicinity pf Home. He was for some time 
by the prince of Orange, and 
decorated a. saloon in, the palace of 
Soesdy]^ with very pleasing landscapes 
painted in a good style, and well-coloured. 
jHo also painted portraits with, reputation. 
(Bryan’s Pict) 

APPELMAN9, (G.) a Dutch engraver, 
who.flojirished ai^ut (671. He appears 
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to have been chiefly employed by book* 
seUers. A portrait of Thomas •Bartbo* 
linns, after H. Dittmar, by him, is prefixed 
to that author’s book of apatomy ; and 
other works engraved by him of anato- 
mical subjects are inserted in the edition 
of 1674. They are all executed with the 
graver in a neat, stiff style, the effect of 
labour without genius. The portrait, 
which is the best, has little to recommend 
it ; but it was repeated by him for Hon- 
dius’s Collection of Eminent Men. (Strutt’s 
Diet, of Eng. Heinecken, Diet, des 
Artistes.) 

APPENDINI, (Francesco Maria, 17G8 
— 1837,) an Italian ecclesiastic, of consi- 
derable reputation as a philologist. He 
was a native of Poirino, near Turin, and 
after an education at Rome was ap- 
pointed, at an early age, professor of 
rhetoric at Ragusa. In 1802, after many 
years of labour, he produced his Histo- 
rical Notices on the Antiquities, History, 
and Literature of Ragusa, for which the 
senate bestowed on him a handsome 
reward. He now applied himself to a 
work which he never finished — his Var- 
roiie lllirico, in which he was to trace the 
Illyrian language in the names of the 
principal rivers, &c. of Europe. On the 
entry of the French into Italy, Appendini 
was highly instrumental in preserving 
the institutions of Ragusa, whicli was 
placed at the head of the public instruc- 
tion for all the neighbouring counties. 
A religious house, or monastery, was 
establi^ed there for the purpose of regu- 
lating this matter, and he was placed 
over it. He wrote some treatises on the 
Illyrian lan^age (especially in a preface 
to Stulli’s Dictionary), into which he 
translated the civil code of Austria. He 
wrote also lives of G. F. Gondola of 
Ragusa, of Petrarch, of Zamagna, &c. ; 
and an Essay on St. Jerome, to prove 
him a Dalmatian. (Tipaldo, vi. 142 — 
145.) 

APPIAN, a native of Alexandria. 
His auto-biographical memoirs are uitfor- 
tunatcly lost, and our acquaintance with 
bis life is derived from the concluding 
sentence of the Preface to‘ the twenty- 
four bool^f his Roman History. After 
practisingRis a pleader at Rome, he at- 
tained in mature age the highest honours 
in his native citv, and was probably pre- 
fect of Alexandria under the elder An- 
toninus. Appian (Syriaca, c. l.) ^aks of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrisn 
fls a c^emporary event; and says 
(Proem, ’^.9) that the Roman empire 
dated 900 years, wWch fixes the compor 
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of tho Preface to abbut the eleveiith 
year of t Antoninus Pius. The method of 
Appian in die arrangement of his narra- 
tive, resemb'^ that which Cato the elder 
had employed in his Origines (see Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Latin, i. c. 5). and which 
Gibbon in great measure adopts in the 
Decline and Fall. The events of the 
Roman history are related not in the 
strict order of time, but synchronisti- 
cdly and in national groups. The prin- 
cipal inconvenience of this method is 
the necessity of recurrence : its advan- 
tages for exhibiting, and presenting in a 
convenient form to the memory, a long 
series of events are obvious. Appian 
eopled, without much pains to correct 
their errors, the works of his predeces- 
sors, and in his pages we often read frag- 
ments of the lost b^ks of Dionysius and 
Diodorus, of Polybius, and Poscidonius. 
His having practised as an advocate 
at Rome for many years, makes it, how- 
ever, probable, that he was better quali- 
fied to treat of Roman history than Plu- 
tarch, (see Vit. Demosthen. in Proem.) 
He is careless in his chronology ; his 
narrative is sometimes inconsistent; and, 
although less so than Dion Cassius, he is 
too fond of imaginary speeches. Yet 
with some serious, and many general de- 
fec^^ Appian *s theory of historical com- 
position IS deserving attention; and his 
work is an intermediate kind between 
ancient and modem narrative. Of his 
twenty-four books, some arc preserved 
entire ; some in framnents ; and some are 
entirely lost. His rroemium is an expo- 
sition of his plan ; and is the most exact 
and ample statement remaining of the 
extent of the empire in the second cen- 
tury, A.D. The first five books, con- 
taining the Mythic, the Regal, and 
tlie Itdic period of Roman history, the 
wars with the Gauls and those in Sicily 
and the islands, are preserved in brief 
and distant framents only. The sixth, 
seventh, eighth, containing the wars 
in ^pain, tiie second and third Punic 
Wars, are complete, with tiie excep- 
tion of the close of the second Punic 
War. The Macedonic War is imperfect ; 
the CampmgpB of Q. Flaminj||as and of 
Paulus Emilias are lost. J^art only 
of campaigns against Antiochus and 
the Parthians nas come down to us ; the 
Farthica of Appian are, indeed, an ex-^ 
tract firom the Lives of Crassus and of 
M. Antony by Plutarch. The Mithri- 
datic war is complete. The fivA books of 
the. Civil Wars are entire; and the oauses 
of the decline of the republic are traced 


with acuteness and aocuMy." The seuuel 
of the Civil Wars — the five hooks close 
with the death of Sextus Pompeius — and 
the early history of the Coesars, are lost* 
The Illyrian Wars have been transmitted ; 
but the Campaigns in Arabia have proba- 
bly perished. The lost book (see Proem, 
c. XV.) contained the civil and military 
statistics of the %mpire. For further ae- 
count of Appian, see Vossius, de Histor. 
Grsc. ed. Westermann, and^hweigh- 
auser’s Note, adc. 15. Pjeoem. J. Muller 
and Niebuhr, Rom. CMhicht, vol. ii, 
c. 15, Ist. edit. (p. 327, Walther’s trans- 
lation,) have pronounced the most oppo- 
site judgment upon the merits of Appian 
as an historian. The latter, however, 
admits the excellence of his introduction 
to the Civil Wars, which he conjectures 
to have been partly borrowed from Posei- 
donius. 

APPIAN I. There were two distin- 
guished Italian painters'of this name : 

1. FrancescOy of Ancona, (1702 — 1792,) 
a scholar of Domenico Simonetti, called 
11 Magatta. He studied a considerable 
time in Rome, whilst Benefial, Trevisanl, 
Conca, and Mancini, fiourished there. He 
painted in a pleasing style, of which there 
18 a specimen in the church of San Sisto 
Vecchio, representing the death of S. 
Dominico, painted in fresco, by order of 
pope Benedict XIII. who rewarded him 
with a gold medal and chain. He re- 
sided the greater part of his life at Peru- 
gia, where he painted the ceiling of the 
cathedral, and decorated the church of 
S. Francesco. His works are also in the 
churches of St. Pietro de’ Cassinensi, S. 
Thqpfiso, and Monte Corona. He painted 
also many pictures for England, and con- 
tinued his labours with ardour until 
ninety years of age, an instance of vigour 
unexampled, except in tiie case of Titian. 
(Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 2il.) 

2. Andretty (1761— Nov, 8, 1817,) a 
celebrated painter, born atBosizio. He 
was intended for the bar ; but preferring 
painting, after great opposition on the 
part of his family, be^me a pupti of 
Giudei, and formed Lis style on ^tof 
Corregio. The freh^uke of Austria, go- 
vernor of Milan, employed him to decow 
rate the palace or castie of Monza. He 

ainted Wh in oil and fireseo; but his 

ighest reputation dependsupon ^e latter. 
His finest works are in the churebes of 
St. Mery and ShCeka, at Milan, and in 
the palaces of Busca and Monza. At ihe 
time of the conquest of Lombardy 
French, he was noticed by Napolaoii, and 

formed one of the commissm fat the 

• 
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Itd^. ' Be was prcsennMMlI^oronation 
of Buonaparte at Paris, an^w|^ made a 
member of the Legion of Holw ; and 
on his coronation as king of Ap- 
piani was appointed first painter to tnC 
crown, and directed to paint in fresco, in 
the grand hall of the palace at Milan, 
the history of the new iftonarch, from the 
time of his nomination to be generaLin- 
chief of this republic, to the time of his 
coronation. Thnnurork was represented in 
bassi-relievijWn hundred feet in length, 
and was partly engraved by order of the 
Italian government, by Longhi, Rosa- 
spin^ and other celebrated engravers. Ap- 
piani was affected with paralysis for some 
years before his death. The Institute of 
Milan erected a monument to him, in the 
palace of Brera, but which was delayed 
for some time by a question as to the 
proper costume in which to represent the 
painter of the Italian Graces. At length, 
after various designs had been rejected, 
the work was erected in 1826 ; it repre- 
sented a group in marble of the three 
Graces, and was sculptured by Thorwald- 
sen. The same subject was copied by 
Manfredliii, on a medal, which was dis- 
tributed on the day of the inauguration 
of the monument. Longhi, one of the 
most distinguished artists in Italy, pro- 
*iounced the oratioq on Appiani, which 
was printed at Milan in 1826. (Biog. 
Univ. Diet. Historique.) 

APPIANO, (Jacopo d*,) was made 
perpetual chancellor of the republic of 
Pisa, by the influence of Pietro Gain- 
bacorti, in 1369. Appiano surrounded 
himself with his adherents, embrac^the 
Ghibeline party, and formed a close 
alliance with Galeae^ Visconti, lord of 
Milan. • In 1392, he procured the mas- 
sacre of Gambacorti and his friendsT, 
whose houses were burnt and pillaged, 
and possessed himself of the supreme 
power, with the title of Lord of Pisa. He 
died in 1398. (Sismondi, Hist, des Rep. 
Ital. 3. Biog. Univ.) 

APPIANO, (Gerard,) son and suc- 
cessor of the preti€^ing, finding himself 
unable to retain his poniSr without assis- 
tance, sold the seignory of Pisa to the 
of - MRan for 200,000 florins, re- 
taining only the sovereignty of Piombino 
and the Isle of Elba, to which he retired 
in 1399; 

APPIANO, Prince of Piombino. The 
dcscei^daiits ofOhrard retmned this prin- 
cifMidi^ tiR flunUy ctf iho Appiani be- 
casae 

^ APPIANO,^’ (Niec^,) a - painter of 
63 * 


the school of Da Vinci in Milan, spen^* 
tioned by Lattuada in his Descaiaione ^ 
Milano, as having executed the fresco 
painting over the gate of tly Pace, which 
Lanzi states to be certainly in the Vinci 
manner. (Lanzi, Sto*, Pitt. iv. 166.) 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS. See Claudius. 

APPLETON, on English sea offleer, 
of the time of Oliver Cromwell. Like 
the majority of mariners in the Protestor’s 
service, litde is known of his lineal descent 
or professional noviciate. He attained, 
however, the rank of commodore, and 
in that capacity commanded a squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean. When ser- 
ving on that station, a circumstance 
occurred, which brouglit about one of 
the bloodiest battles recorded in naval 
warfare. It would seem that shortly 
after a sanguinary contest, between the 
Dutch admiral, Van Galen, and the 
British commodore Bodley,* the force of 
the former put into Leghorn roads, Ct 
which anchorage was riding another 
British squadron, f under the orders of 
commodore Appleton. In the previous 
encounter with Bodley, Van Galen cap- 
tured the British frigate Pheenix^ and 
giving the command of this vessel to the 
young Van Tromp, added her to his own 
force. The belligerent squadrons were 
now riding together at a neutral anchoi^ 
age. But Appleton could not support 
the sight of Van Galen’s trophy proudly 
floating so near him, and therefWe too 
readily accepted the services of captain 
Cox, who had formerly served as a lieu- 
tenant of the PheeniXf to carry that ship 
by a coup-de-main. This unjustifiable, 
but still well-concerted and well-executed 
design, was undertaken on the 20th No- 
vember, 1652. With tliree boats manned 
and armed, Cox carried the frigate. The 
ship was possessed by the assailants be- 
^fore the Dutch had time to offer the least 
lesistance ; and young Van Tromp, her 
commander, was fr>rced to leap overboard 
to avoid beingtaken. (Whitlock. Heath's 
Chron.) The grand duke of Tuscany, 
however, justly considering this seizure 
of a frigate on pacific waters** as a 
breach of that neutrality which he was 
bound to jnintain so loni^ as the ship^ 
the two mublics remained within the 
precincts of his jurisdiction, inskted that 

* Some historians have the oame^.Badily. See 
the name. 
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the^ English should , either restore the 
Phtenix^ the Dutch, or depart the road* 
stead.* To proceed to sea involved con- 
sequences fraught with danger to the 
British squadron, for Van Galen pos- 


age. The DutcL^aMjBuS^^ put 

to sea widj^V-^^WSoTe squadron in pi^iv 
suit of tv^ey. This movement gave 
Applet^ Wie opportunity to weigh and 
deparjOhe roads ; but the Dutch, who 


sessed an infinitely superior force, f and wer^i^are of the design, desisting in the 
would he in time to follow Appleton, at the purrat of their former antagonist, and 
expiration of the time usually allowed to ptitting about,” fell upon Appleton’s 
depart by the neutral party. Yet, at squadron with nine of their largest ships, 
all hazards, the alternative of putting to At the first encounter, i\\e Ponaveuture 


.^1l hazards, the alternative of putting to At the first encounter, i\\e Bonaveuture 
sea was chosen, rather than to deliver up unfortunately took fire, and e||^lpded early 
the Phoenix to the Dutch. in tlie action : bunshortlYbefore the hlow- 

No sooner was this resolution formed, 


the Vhoemx to the Liutch. ^ in the action ; bunshortlybefore the hlow- 

No sooner was this resolution formed, up, a shot from that shipCSheVan Galen's 
than advice was despatched to commo- leg, of which wound he soon after died. 


dore Bodley, who lay at Porto-Longone, In the mean time, Appleton was attacked 
in the Isle of Elba, with two vessels of by two of the Hollanders at once, against 


war and a fire-ship, 'which took part in 
the fonncr engagement with Van Galen. 
It was agreed between the two commo- 
dores that, in order to produce a diversion 


whom he maintained a close fight for 
upwards of four hours, with such un- 
daunted resolution, as to silence the fire 
of both his opponents. Van Galen ob- 


uores that, m order to produce a diversion ot botli his opponents. V an uraien ou- 
in favour of Appleton, so as to permit serving the unsnaken spirit of the English 
him to proceed to sea, Bodley with Ills commander, desperately wounded as he 


him to proceed to sea, Bodley with Ills commander, desperately wounded as he 
small squadron, (though unfit for action, was, directed his ship to bear down to the 
partly from the severe loss of men he assistance of his friends ; hut a fireship de- 
"'^had sustained in the late fight, and partly spatchedfromBodley’ssquadroncompelled 
on account of the rich merchant-ships him to desist from his purpose ; so that he 
under convoy,) should appear at the was deprived of thjai glory of deciding the 
fixed time within sig lit of Leghorn. This fortune of the day : hut another ship coming 
stratagem was carried into execution, to the assistance of the Hollanders who 


stratagem was carried into execution. 
On the 2d of March, 1653, Bodley was 
descried from Leghorn roads. On the 
following day he approached the aiichor- 


to the assistance of the Hollanders who 
were engaged with Appleton, the attack 
was renewed with increased vigour. Some 
Dutch writers relate, that the English 


paritament were so hi^lily offended with the mis- 
conduct oC commodore Appleton, that tliey re< 
ferred the whole matter to the council of state, 
wiio sent immediate orders to Appleton to return 
home by land. A communication was also trans- 
mitted to the grand duke, “ testifying great con- 
cern for the accident^ and an assurance, that such 
a course should be taken with the commodore as 
should sufficiently manifest to all the world, they 


Elizabeth, oMempted to blow up his ship; 
but in this desperate design, like tlie 
former hero, he was opposed by his of- 
ficers and crew, so that he was compelled 
to lijeld. Young Van Tromp attacked 
the oomson, but was beaten off after an 


(the parliament) could no less brook the violation of obstinate conte^ thpugh subsequi 


quentlysbe 
Ine Lwant 


ynuch Bhe wMbwelf t^en. 

PhaniXy they promise, aftdyiearmg Appleton, and The only remaining English ship of the 
f«rthercorf.rencewith hi.'fe.Went, to prraonne. gix that s^ed from Leghorn roads waa 
suck a sentence as shall be agreeable to justice and ^.v i \ a 

equity.” (WhiticdUtfeatijiii Chron. &c. &c.) But WHO made her escape and 

mark what Yoliov^^^n less than two years,— the joined Bodley's squadron. Of the ter^ 
samcauthoritles inform US, that Blake upon being mination of Annleton’a ramf nAffalnn. 
despatched with afOTce tq the Mediterranean, “was O* Appieion 8 career, nothing 

llrst to proceed to Leghorn, where he Had two «c- remains on reCQlpd. 
eou^ to make up with the grand duke ', the <1^ APPOLODORO, (Franccseo, calkd 
wa#for his suldects purchasing the Wzes made by p.. p_ ^ 

Prince Rupert; the other, for the dMiage done by -1^^ Porcia of Fnull,) a portrait painter, 
Van Galen, when Appietm was forced out of Leg- of much celebrity, of the Venetian school 
“rrl'i. “ r-Sl ‘“’l 2*&*: who wa. Ih-ing » leoe. He ^ mbtei 


Van Galen, when Appleton was forced out of Leg- of much celebnty, of the Venetian school 
ho* roads These demands, as well they might, livinw in Tto J 

surprised the prince upon whom they were made; loOo. He mso pwteq 

esp^aiiy when he understood iiow large a sum iiistory ; and he was fond of introduoinff 
was expected from him, not less in the whole than portraits into his comnositiona no «natr 
on. hundrad and lift, thonund jwundm which, li ;JT: 

however, was mi^erated to sixty thousand pounds ; Observed in ^his . Miracles of San Do* 

and .thU aum, there is reason to lielieve, was ac- menico, placed IB, the chuTch belonirilie 
(Heaths Chro^Whitlockj Ludlow, ^ hjg Ytnice, drawn Up^ B 

f Sixteen vessels of war. and some flre-ihlpi. large scale; ae also in his other very 
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noftraits into his compositions, as may 
be observed in , his . Miracles of San Do- 
menico, plac^ IB, the church belonging 
to his order in Yenice, drawn upon a 
^large scale ; as also in his other very 
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fttli 9 eh>us piSCniim^liLxiw. (Lanzi; 
sm. Pitt lii. 186.) 

APRAXtN, (Fedor-MaKn|cH) a 
Russian general and admiral xnii|e reign 
of Peter the Great, and one of t^^ost 
distinguished men who cUntributed^the 
advancement of Russia at that time^jHis 
services bv sea and land were emimnt, 
but his character was famished by his 
rapacity, which on one occasion procured 
his temporrfl^ dispace. He died 1722. 
(Biog. Univ. ^Itaire, Pierre le 

Grand.) 

APRAXIN, field-marshal of the Rus- 
sian armies under the empress Elizabeth. 
At the commencement of the seven 
years’ war he led an army of 40,000 men 
into Pnisfia, and defeated Lewald, one of 
Frederick’s most distinguished generals,' 
at Joegersdorif. He was prevented from 
improving his victory by an intrigue at 
the court of Russia. Bestucheff, the 
chancellor, to recommend himself to the 
grand duke, afterwards Peter III., who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the great 
Frederick, and expected shortly to suc- 
ceed to the crown, issuedorders to Apraxin 
to withdraw his army into winter quar- 
ters, which were obeyed. Bestucheff, 
however, was exiled, and Apraxin ar- 
rested on its discovery; and he after- 
wards took no part in public affairs. 
(Lord Dover’s Frederick 11. voL ii. 
Biog. Univ.) * 

APRES DE MANNEmLETTE, 

( J ean Baptiste Nicolas Denis French 
navigator and hydrographer, bom,1707, 
di^ 1780. He entered the service of the 
French East India Company at an early 
age, and distinguished ""himself onfkis 
mt voyi^e^by nis knowjedge of navi- 

f adon. ^e was onb of the first to intro- 
1100 Hadley’s quadrant, with which he 
made a great number of observations, 
and ftnrmed the design oL correcting and 
adding to the charts of tnd Indian soas, 
which were at that time very imperfect. 
The result of his labours appeared in, 
1746, under the name of Neptune Orien-” 
tf|l. Tlie coasts mofi correctly laid down 
by him were those of Afirica, Malabar, 
and Coromandel, the Baj^ Vengd, the 
Straxli of Mfdacca, and in general those 
whtch he he^ hhnself seen, or were most 
iVequently visited by French vessels. He 
was tnaterklly * assisted in the execution 
of thhf -work by Mr, Dfd^nnple, with 
whoDti he was in constant correspondence 
durii^its progress. " (Weifu Umv.) 

AMIES, son of king 

Egypt^ about Pfe itiade war 

agidfise thw took' Sidem. 


His subjrats revolted from him to 
and he was strangled after feigning 
twenty-five years. (Herod, ii. 159.) 

APRON lUS, (Lucius,) a Roman knight 
who accompani^ Drusus when sent by 
Tiberius into Panonia, a.c. 14, and the 
next year was honoured with a triumph 
for his achievements in Germany. 

APROSIO, (Angelico,) a learned Aur 
gustin, born at Ventimiglia, in the state 
of Genoa, 1607, firom which he was fre- 
quently, during his greatest reputation, 
called Father Ventimiglia. He travelled 
a good deal in Italy, and resided for some 
time in Venice, where the greater part 
of his works were printed. In 1648 he 
founded a librarv in his native town — 
known as the bibliotheca Aprosiana; 
and after having filled some of the 
higher dignities of his order, died in 1681. 
His most curious work is his Bibliotheca 
Aprosiana, passatempo autunnale di Cor- 
ndio Aspasio Antiviglimi, &c. Bologna, , 
1678 — a book of extreme rarity, as in- 
deed most of his others are. It contains 
some interesting notices of the author’s 
life, and a list of persons who had pre- 
sented hooks to him, together with the 
titles of the books, and a number of 
curious anecdotes not to be met with 
elsewhere ; but this list, which is alpha- 
betically arranged, does not extend be- 
yond the letter C. Another work not 
less seldom met with, La Visiera alzata 
Hecatoste di Scrlttori, in which several, 
of the pseudonymous authors of his time' 
are unmasked, was published posthu- 
mously. Aprosio himself constantly em- 
ployed fictitious names upon his title 
pages. (Biog. Univ.) 

APSCH, (Jerome Andreae, about 1490 
— 1556,) a German engraver on wood) 
horn at Nuremburg, who assisted Hans 
Itoghmair in executing the wood-cuts 
mi* a book publisha at Vienna, entitled 
D^r Weyss Kqpig,J|np Wise King, con- 
taining "the princi;^ events of the life 
and reign of the emperor Maximilian, 
represented in two bundled and thirty- 
seven prints. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

APSINES. There seems^tq have been 
three rhetoricians of this name. The first 
was of Phoe Aia, and the firiend of Phil#- 
8tratus,who mses his life of this sophist, by 
saying, that it does not become him to speajL, 
too highly of the powers of memory and 
tlie accuracy of Apsines, lest^is partiality 
might throw discredit on his testimony ; 
and it is perhaps from this posai^ ftiat 
a short treatise On Memory, edited 
Frideric Morell, iHiir. 1698, has been , at* 
j^ibuted to Apsines, but which is merely 
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ah Extract from the Twxvti as- 

signed \o Apsines the second; whose 
father (savs Suidas) was Pan, as the story 
went, and liiftiself the pupil of Heraclidcs 
the Lycian, who taught at Smyima, and 
of Basilicus in Nicomedia ; from whence 
Apsines went to Athens in the time of the 
emperor Maximinus. The tliird Apsines 
was a sophist of Athens, and the fattier of 
Onesimus, who probably settled at Sparta, 
and was hence called a Spartiote, or a 
Lacedeemonian, according to Eunapius, 
aud who flourished in the time of Con- 
stantine. Of the first and third there 
are no remains, but the second has left 
two treatises, Ilepi Ilpooi/iiov, and llcpi 
Eo'xi7paTi(rpcvcoi/ UpofikrjfjMrcaVf first pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Rhetores 
Graeci by Aldus, Ven. fol. and more 
recently by Walz, in the ninth volume 
of his Rhetores Graeci, Stutgord, ISGfl, 
where, however, the latter part of the 
T€xvjj *PijTopiKrj is assigned to Longinus 
on the authority of Rulinken ; who was 
the first to remark, in vol. xxiv. p. 273, 
of the Bibliothbquc des Sciences et 
Beaux Arts, La Haye, 1768, that Joannes 
Siceliota has quoted from a lost w'ork of 
Longinus, llepc Evpca-em, a long passage 
found in that very treatise. Finckh, 
however, whose Epistola Critica is given 
by A<^alz, abjudicates a portion of what 
is there attributed to Longinus, on the 
ground of its dissimilarity to the style of 
the author On the Sublime. Be this as 
it may, the treatise is of no little interest 
to scholars, as it enabled Tyrwhitt to show 
that Pseud - Apsines had read in the 
Bacchae of Euripides, a scene at present 
wanting there ; but which G. Burges has, 
ia the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1832, attempted to supply by the aid of 
the drama, called Xpicror Ilaa-xf»v, where 
two-thirds of that phiy have been intro- 
duced with more or | -ss alterations. 

APSLEY, (Sir Allen,) the seventh 

and youngest son of Apsley, of Pul- 

borough, in the county of Sussex, a gen- 
tleman at. that time of seven or eight 
hundred pounds a year, was born in or 
about the year 1568. His father died 
while he was a youtli at school, leaving 
him an annuity which he^iickly sol^ 
and deserting his studies, eiXred at once 
into active life, and became one of the most 
enterprising and successful persons of his 
time. By nfeans of a relation at court, 
he; got a place in the houseliold of queen 
Elizabeth, where he appears to have lived 
lihie ^many of the young gallants of the 
time, -yet winning the aflection of the 
ppesons around him. l>isliking, howevef^ 


this idle jom the 

earl of £||^lifQFuie expedition to CadiZ| 
and for JP^l^uxpose. ohtaiued an employ- 
ment &e victualler of the naVy. Jm 
this M^dirion he behaved with so niudi 
coiuJp and prudence, that on his return 
he* sent into Ireland, where hediiul a 
verj noble and profitable employment. 
In ^at country Ih married a ricn widow ; 
ana growing in estate and tionouty was 
knighted by king James I. after his 
accession to ihi ‘Shra nrj ^^aving lost his 
first wife, he marrienVShughter of Sir 
Peter Carew, a niece of Sir Qeorge Carew, 
afterwards earl of Totness. This la^ 
lived not long ; and dying during his ab- 
sence in Ireland in his employment there, 
he determined to obtain his discharge 
from it, and at the same tipie some pubuc 
employment in England. The place 
w'hich he obtained was that of victualler 
of the navy, a place both of credit and 
great revenue. At this period of his life 
he connected himself with the house of 
Saint John, by marrying Lucy, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Sir John Saint John, of 
Lidiard Tregoz, in the county of Wilts, 
she being but sixteen, aud Sir Allen 
forty -eight. They lived for a year or 
two in a house in East Smitlifield, which 
belonged to Sir Allen’s office in the navy; 
after which they removed to the Tower of 
London, Sir Allen being appointed to the 
lieutenancy of the Tower, on the disgrace 
and death of Sir Jervase Elways, an ho- 
nourable appointment, which he held for 
the remainder of his life, lie died in 
May, 1630. 

Such are the leading events of his life, 
asl^^y are related by the pen of his ac- 
complished daughter, Lucy Apsley, better 
known as Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, having 
married Colonel John Hutchinson, of 
Owthorpe, in the county of Nottingham. 
She wTote at large an account of ftie life 
of her husband ; and she left also a frag- 
ment of the history of her own life, in 
which is an account of her father’s life 
also. Both were printed from her own 
manuscript, near the beginning the 
present century, 

Mrs. HutchtAison further says df her 
father, that he was greatly lameutad’ by 
all, having shown himself tlurotigb^ llfa^ a 
man of singular excellency, and been 
especially remarkable for his liberabty imd 
graciousness. He had a singi^v 
ness for all who were eminent in lesiiriiing 
or in arms. He was a father hmpt- 
soners, one of whom , was dir . lifter 
Raleigh, whose Investigations ta^niijbvsl 
philosojdiy, in which he exnpb^Hd WiatT 
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} facilitAted 

through hi3 iiidulgencerS!^3|tf sullies 
of money for the purpose ijSjA Lady 
Apsley made to him. Add tmdl this, 
thAt he was eminently loyal and pkus. 

APSLEY, (Sir Allen,) the youtirer, a 
commander in the civil wars on thMSide 
of the long, and an at^or, was a n of 
the Sir Allen Apsley, the subject ol the 
preceding article, by Lucy Saint John, 
nis tlnrd wVh, and broke r to Mrs. Lucy 
Hutchinson. at the house 

in East SmitBneld, in or about the year 
1619, and was, as Wood supposes, for 
some time of Trinity college, Oxford. 
This has entitled him to a place in Wood’s 
Account of the Eminent Men educated 
in that University. The civil war com- 
menced just when he was arrived at the 
iiill period of manhood, and he became a 
commander on the side of the king. His 
employment seems to have been chiefly 
in the west, where he was governor of 
Exeter, and afterwards governor of Barn- 
staple. This place he surrendered on the 
ruin of the royal cause, and lived a re- 
tired life till the return of the king. Poli- 
tical differences even in those violent 
times had not interfered with private re- 
gards, and he maintained a strict friend- 
ship with his sister and her husband, 
Colonel Hutchinson, who were zealous 
parliamentarians, which was manifested 
in acts of kindness to him during the 
ascendency of Colonel Hutchinson’s party, 
and in zealous efforts of Sir Allen Apsley 
to keep the name of his brother-in-law 
out of the exception clauses of the Act of 
Indemnity, which were finally, as to the 
most material point, the’' life of Cfttiel 
Hutchinson, successful. The circum- 
stances are related at large in Mrs. Hut- 
chinson’s Life of her Husband. 

After the Restoration, lie had an ap- 
pointment in the duke of York’s regi- 
ment, and an office in his household. 
He also sat in parliament for Thetford. 
He is the author of a poem, published in 
1679, entitled, Order and Disorder ; or, 
the World made and undone ; being Me- 
ditations upon the Creation and the Fall, 
as k is recorded in tift beginning of 
Geneins. He died in St, James's-square, 
Oct. IS, 168S. 

In tilts hraneh of the family of Apsley 
had centered the estate of ^borough, 
in Sussex, by gift of the owner, the son 
of the elder brother of the first Sir 
Alien. The second Sir Allen married 
Frances, daughter and heir of John Petre, 
and had two children, Sir Peter 
Apalerand ’FrmctB, who manied Sir 
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Benj^in Bathurst. The issue of^this 
marriage was Allen Bathurst, ^ho was 
created liord Bathurst in 1711, and who 
married his cousin-german, Catherine, the 
daughter and heir of Sir Peter Apsley. 
The son of the first Lord Bathurst being 
created a peer in the life-time of h£ 
father, chose the title of Baron Apsley, 
which has continued to he used as the 
second title of that noble family. 

APSYRTUS, (A^proff,) an author 
frequently quoted in the Veterinariae 
Medicines Libri Duo. Grajce, Basil, 1537, 
4to. He was bom, according to Suidas, 
either at Prusa, orNicomedia, in Bitbynia, 
towards the end of the third century after 
Christ, and served as a soldier under the 
emperor Constantine on the banks of the 
Danube, as he informs us himself. (Hip- 
iatr. lib. i. cap. 1.) He appears to have 
ecu well acauainted with the formidable 
disease called the glanders, and to have 
understood its nature. 

APTHOllP, (East,) an English divine, 
born 1732, died 1816, was prebend of 
Finsbury in St. Paul’s cathedral. He 
was a native of New England, and a 
member of the university of Cambridge. 
He published several Sermons and Let- 
ters on the prevalence of Christianity 
before its civil establishment, with ob- 
servations on Gibbon’s History. London, 
1778. (Watts, Bibliotheca Britannica.) 

APULEIUS, (Lucius,) but his pre- 
nomen is doubtful. (See Elmenhorst. 
Not. ad Vit. Apul. tom. iii. p. 503, cd. 
Oudendorp.) Also the orthography Apu- 
leius and Appuleius^is not clearly ascer- 
tained. The older iiAriptions give Appu^-, 
the more recent ^J-leius. (See Crenius, 
Animadvers. Philol p. xL init. Ouden- 
dorp ; and Osann Ad Apulei, de Ortho- 
graph. p. 14, IT. 1128, Schulzeit.) He 
was horn probablA towards the end of 
Adrian’s reign, atAladaura, a city, and 
afterwards a Romm colony on the bor- 
ders of the province of Africa, whence 
(Apologia, p. 28, Bipont ed.) he cidls 
himself ** Seminumida Semigmtulus.” 
His father Theseus was duumvir of that 
city; his mother Salvia, through the 
philosopher Sextus of Chseronea, was 
related to A biographer Plutarch, and 
his patrimmiy considerable . (H. S. vices 
— 16,145^.). The education of Apu- 
leius began at Carthage; at Athens he 
studied and profeasea with distinction 
the Platonic philosophy ; and, later iii 
life, he acquired at^R^e, without an 
instructor and with infinite pains, anm* 
nabiU labore, the^Latin language. The 
fortune he : inherited was consumed in 
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fre^ent journeys, especially in Greece, 
to the aifferent schools and teachers of 
philosophy, and by repeated initiations 
into the niysftries of the p^an relidon ; 
until, at last, for entrance into the Isiac 
worship at Rome, he was obliged to part 
with hiB garments in order to raise the 
necessary sum. (Metamorph. p. 277, 
Bipont.) The necessities of Apuleius 
diverted him from philosophy to the bar ; 
and after acquiring the language, he 
practised as a pleader at Rome, and sub- 
sequently in his own country, with such 
success wat several cities decreed statues 
to him, and OEa (Tripolis) the more 
substantial privilege of the freedom of 
the city. His professional income was 
increased by marriage with a rich widow, 
Emilia Pudentilla, by her former hus- 
band Sicinius Amiens the mother of two 
sons, Pontianus and Sicinius Pudens. 
She was considerably older than Apuleius, 
but in all other respects a good match 
for a philosopher. Her late husband’s 
family, however, resented the transfer of 
her estates to a stranger, and they ac- 
cused Apuleius of gaiping her affections 
by magical arts, and of causing, by simi- 
lar practices, the deatl^ of Pontianus, her 
eldest son ; and they raised the common 
cry of atheism against him as a philoso- 
her and a mystic. Sicinius dEmilianus, 
rother of Sicinius Amicus, conducted 
the prosecution ; it was pleaded before 
Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 
and the defence of Apuleius is his Apolo- 
gia ; or, as it is more properly entitled, De 
Magia Oratio. He p^umphantly answers 
every point of the I iroseculor’s speech, 
and shows the accuhitions to be trivial, 
inconsistent, and fai^e, unsupported by 
facts, and unsound m law. He was ac- 
quitted, and seems fo have passed the 
remainder of his life Ln the enjoyment of 
competence and philfaophic leisure. The 
time of hk deathrw not ascertained. 
From Metamorph. pp. 20 — 25, and Apol. 
p>6, it appears that the person and coun- 
tenance of Apuleius were remarkably 
symmetrical and handsome, and his 
accusers reproached; him with too much 
anxiety about his dress and the arrange- 
ment of his hair. He dcfl^ds himself 
with the examples of Py thagOTas, of Zeno, 
and of Plato, who rcigaraed a comely 
exterior as the symbol of a pure and in- 

S enuous spirit. His learning embrace# 
le whole circle of the sciences of that 
age; and we may infer that some of his 
acquirements were therefore rather roe- 
emus than^ solid,^ more valuable as fur- 
ornaments of^ 


rhetoric thanj|||(iiMW**5f truths for 
philosophu^^^ne had not only tasted of 
the cup f^^eratifre under the gramma- 
rians rhetoricians of Carthage, hut 
at AtM^s drank freely of the mingled 
draujiits of poetry, the clear stream of 
geewtry, the sweet waters of music, the 
rouft current of dialectics, and the nec- 
tarjJ^ and inexhaustible depths of 
universal philosophy. ” “ Empedocles 

cpmppsed poe ms, Pl ato dial%ues, Epi- 
charmus songs, 'iflSN^plllghktories, Xeno- 
crates satyric pieces/^SlAeius all of 
these.^’ The last two sentences are from 
his Florida, p. 148, and may give some 
notion of the quaint, redundant, and 
exotic manner ot the African Platonist. 
Yet the works of Apuleius are more 
valuable than the records of his life, and 
equally with those of his contemporary 
Lucian of Samosata, reflect the singular 
moral and intellectual state of the era of 
the Antonines. His best known pro- 
duction is the Metamorphosis, more 
usually entitled the “ Golden Ass,*' a 
name that rests, however, on no good 
authority, and is not warranted by any 
thing in the story. In the edition of 
Aldus Manutius, October 1521, it is 
merely ** Lucii Apuleii Madaurensis Me- 
tamorphosis sive Lusus Asini." The 
sources both of the “ Lucius" of Lucian, 
and the Metamorphosis, are to be sought 
rather in that class of stories which the 
ancients called Milesian, Bi/SAia rav 
Apiartibov MtXTfO-taKav, (Plutarch. Crass. 
32, cf. Ovid, 2 Trist. v. 443.) than in the 
apocryphal perapopc^coa’cav Xoyoi of 
Lucius of Patrae (see Vossius deliistor. 
GiA»ns, pp. 517, 518 ; Scholl. Geschicht. 
dcr Griech. lit. ii.p.509) ; and the Milesian 
stories probably ascend into the remote 
antiquity of Eastern apologue. Neither 
is the beautiful episode of Cupid and 
Psyche original. Fulgentius (Mytholo- 
gic6n, lib. iii.) ascribes it to Aristophantes, 
an Athenian (see Mem. de TAcad. des 
Jnscript. xxxiv. p. 48). The Oratio de 
Magia has already been mentioned It 
is the work of an artist in a degenerate 
age ; less tumid, obscure, and metaphori- 
cal in diction fiian the other writings of 
Apuleius, it is chiefly Valuable as a Hvely 
and exact picture of .opinions a nd 
manners of the times. The norida Is 
either acoUection of prefaces and commoh 
places ^ for rhetorical exeixises and de- 
clamation, or an anthology by one of the 
scholars of Apuleius from nis more 
hrated speeches The phildsophiced works 
of Apuleius abound in the neoplatoilistie 
doctrines which, towards the edd^Q^ the 
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Vecond the stoical 

ethics of the prS^feuiiiy^toij^is treatise 
De Deo Socratis, containsw^^ry of the 
Dsemones, somewhat resemhiraa that of 
the cnmte de .Gabalis in moden^mes, 
and attempts to deline the’ order Athese 
intermediate beings^ tq which the tukViry 
genius of Socrates belonged. The Aree 
books, De Dogmate Pl^tonis, are aSin- 
troduction to the Platonic philosokiy, 
which Amdeius divides ‘ 

ethical, ana r a f ' J 
the elder AcssjiS^l^s impaired by fater 
and more fanciful theories. The language 
of these works bears some resemblance to 
the over refinement and nice subdivisions 
of the schoolmen. The treatise De Mundo 
is a free translation of the false Ari- 
stotle's tract, Uepi Koofiov. The Vci-ses of 
Apuleius, both in cadence and prosody, 
are inferior to the poems, of a later date, 
of Boethius. Many of the multifarious 
w'orks of Apuleius have perished — e,g, 
Phsedo, a Latin translation of the Dia- 
logue of Plato; Hermagoias, De Pro- 
verbiis; De Republica; Mediciiialia, if 
this be not rather the work of Apuleius 
Celsus, a Sicilian, of the age of Augustus ; 
DeMusica ; Ludicra et Conviviales Quses- 
tiones; Libri Physici; Letters and 
Speeches. (See Florida, p 122.) The 
tract, however, Hermetis Trismegisli 
Asclepius, 8. De Natura Peonim Dia- 
logus, is improperly placed among the 
writings of Apuleius. 

The literary reputation of Apnlehis 
was not without its detractors. In a 
letter to the senate, after the death of his 
rival Clodius Albinus, the emperor Sc- 
verus makes it a principal subj^ of 
complaint that “ the Romans had^^^en 
the title of a literary man to one who, 
like Clodius, took delight in the Milesian 
talcs of the Punic Apiaeius." (Capitolin. 
SeveruB, c. 12.) He was long ana gene- 
rally reputed, by the Christian writers, a 
magician. See Lactantius, Div. Instit. 
V. 3 ; and in the gymnasium of Zeuxip- 
pus at Constantinople, there was a statue 
of AttuX^cov rov Mayov ; see also Antho- 
logia, lib. V. p. 531 ; Augustin, ep. 4, 5, 
49 ; and Marcellin* ad ^ugustin. 3. 

For a more complete account of the 
writings of Apuleius, see Fabricii, Bib. 
LatiUt Bmesti ed. tom. iii. lib. 3, c. 2, 
and ftie edition of his works by Ouden- 
dorp and Bosscha, Lugd. 1785 — 1823, 
3 vola, 4to; and for his literary charac- 
ter. F» C. Schlosscr, Universal Hist. 
Uebeirs. der alten Well, iii. 2, "5, 196, If. ; 
oousidt elso Aoguslib, Civitate Dei, 

end l4p»i»s JEpp. Quses^, ii..22 ; tii., 12 ; 


Elector, ii. c. 21, &c. For the poi;(rait 
of Apuleiu^ see Gronov. Tbesvu:. An- 
tiqq. and Visconti Iconographia, Roman, 
i. p. 430, ff. s I 

APULEIUS, (L. CseciliusMinutianus,) 
author of a treatise De Orthographia, 
published from the original manuscript 
by A. Mai. His country, and the date 
of his life and writings, are unknown ; 
probably he lived soon after Cassiodorus, 
t.e. after a. d. 575. He is not the Apu- 
is mentioned by Sueton. De lllustr. 

H [)ther tracts, probably 
nger work, De Notk 
e Dipbthongis, were 
larmstadt, 1826, and 
;ed to this Apuleius, 
written, in all likeli- 

ie Satvrninvs. 

;LSUS, an eminent 
mtorbi (Centuripa) in 
ginning of the chris- 
i known of the events 
at he was the tutor of 
Lus Largus, (Scribon. 

> He is perhaps the 
quoted several times 
[Cantab. Gr. and Lat. 

lere is extant, under 
entitled Herbarium, 


APULEIUS. 
this name, a w 
seu de Medical 
taining a descripi 
twenty-eight plai 
of chapters. It 
Apuleius Celsus oj 


us Herbanifti, con- 
of one hundr^ and 
in the same number 
been attributed to 
ienturipa, and to the 
famous Apuleius olMadaura, but it is of 
a date manifestly ^terior to both those 
have been written 
th or fifth century 
first printed at Rome, 
de Lignamine, me 
|e Herbarium Apulei 
im Agrippam. The 
in is that by Acker- 
[fim Medicamentoniin 
Norimb. 1788, 8vo. 
treatise, De Poiffie- 
learing the name of 
to be found at the 
Sions of the works of 
549, fol. ap. Juntas, 


writers, and canni 
earlier than the 
after Clurist. It wi 
4to, ap. Is. Phil. 
annoj with the til 
Platonici ad Mar] 
last and best edi^ 
matin, in the Parabi 
Scriptores Antiqui 
There is also a she 
ribus ct MensuriS] 
Apuleius, which 
end of several ei 
Mesue, viau Venei 
and otheriW 
AQUA, or A| 
of Vicenza,) an 
.about 1760. Ai 


A, (Cristofano dell', 
raver, who flourished 
it his other known 
’^works are a porfrait of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia; a portrait of Genlio 
Ferrari, a nobleman of Vicenza, both in 
4to ; Merit crowidng ApoUb, zfter An- 
drea Sacchi, a Urge print in Iblio; and a 
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rrussM. MM woAs are executed with cuwh to datm- 

lhrt/T'^“^X®*'®'‘y*®>®"^'"*Te'y Woa *« trenilatot, eaUed 

wae effect (Heineoken, Diet dee Ar- ' ' ' ' “ - - - 

Diet of Eng.) 

AQUAPENDENTE. lee Fxwiieio 
Aquapendente. 

(Andrea Matteo,) duke 


me Jerusalem Talmud^ but 
/in the Babylonish, because from 
Portions of that translation still pre* 
it impeara to have been para- 
ic. version of Aquda was 


# ' “ “® kingdom of Naples, and th/?> ‘•'e syna^es ; a permiasion to 
son ot Juiins Aquaviva, count of Conve- Jisii®®®** h*ving Men granted by Jua- 
8“‘W of Diaputationea 
Virtute Morali, Helenop. 1609;^ 


an unfinished Encyclopaedia ; 

1528, aged aeventy-two. Hiff^u .« 
^tous was also an autho/®*“Srother 
lubed treatises, De Venationf ^ ind pub- 
P'o; De Principum Liberif Aucu- 
and DeCertamine Singula^®?Educandi8; 

151f^ which were 
/Ifind at Basle 

aquaviva, (CInudP? 

vanni Jeronymo, duk^) son of Gio- 
at Naples in 1.54.3, di^of Atri, born 
Woren genwl of t« • in 1615, and 
wrote several religioi 
them — Industriae ad 
Morbos. Paris, 1603. 


Jesuits. He 
' works ; among 
urandos Animae 


^ mblishcd two 
editions of bis versioSJ^t- supposed by 
Hody (deTextibusBibliorum,p. 238) tobe 
a mistake ; Montfan^on, however, seems 
to have maintained it, but without noticing 
Hody’s arguments, which de Wette (in 
Ersch and Grueber) considers quite con- 
clusive. See more on these obscure 
points in that article of de Wette, in 
Hody (udi supra, and Hb. iv. c. 1), and in 
Moutfau^on’s Preliminaria in Hexapla 
Origenis, in which work, and the partial 
reprint of it by Bahrdt, will be found 
the fragments now extant of Aquila’e 
version. | 

AQUILA, (Giovanni dell’,) an Italian 


proauction was the Raf his best known physician of Naples, who practised witli 

nsned at Rome in 1 58^ Stuiorum, pub- great celebrity in the fifteenth century, 
use of his order, whic^* ; designed for the AQUILA. 'There ate three artists of 
»e inquisition, but r#%as suppressed by eminence of this name ; one a paintfer, 
* Anmr A Jointed with alter- and the others designers and engravers. 

M. ^ 1. Pompeo deU\ so called from Aquila, 

na?U8, HI. 24), celehraf*^*^ of Pontus (Ire- his native town, and sometimes called 
mn of the Hebrew Self®® for his transla- Aouilano. an artist stated bv Orlandi. in 

,i “ « ”''«lffiture8 into Greek, 

n^; but the most i„ „„eh obseu- 
appeare to be that of H„,j^„rthy aceoimt 

S'yjf- he was a Jewish 

and Jei^e,asquote<HVa^n sapre, 

sa ArT’.f'i-g''”'”™- 


fit Mens. 

ment- in Montfauci 
P* 86) is thought to 
little credit. It stai 
relation to the emp^ 
became a Christian: I?- 
proved for his addictip 
renounced Christianffi 
daism, and after leanC 
lated the Scriptures, lil hi 
bias. Tile justice of p»s 
tion appears somewhaql^® 
some marks of it are 
some of the fragmenti^* 
version. It seems pr^ 
Rioted by Ireneeus and 


l^piphanius (de 
and also a frag- 
^ Hexapla, vol. i. 
entitled to very 
at he was a near 
ir Hadrian, and 
>ut that being re- 
to astrolo^, he 
embraced Ju- 
gg Hebrew, trans- 
h i-christian 
ir accusB- 
ioubtfid, although 
lought to exist in 
^tilf extant of his 
as he is 
Tustin Martyr, 
;««“ «ccupk\\f the second 

Qrigens Hexapla, the third 


that he lived in the first half 
70 


Aquilano, an artist stated by Orlandi, in 
his Abbecedario Pittorieo, to have been a 
reputable painter of history, both in oil 
and fresco, and to have flourished in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. In 
Roiv^in the clmrch of Santo Spirito in 
SasM? is a fine picture by him, repre- 
senting the taking down from the Cms, 
of which there is a print by Horatius de 
Sanctis, dated 1672. Several consider- 
able works by him, in fresco, are to be 
seen at Aquua. (Lansi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 
262. Bryan’s Diet.) 

2. Francesco Faraone, a designer and 
engraver, bom at Palermo in 1676, and 
settled at Rome in 1700. His engravlup 
are numerous, and some of them highly 
esteemed. Hisgtyle of engraving is, in 
execution, considered neater than ihat of 
his younger brother Pietro, thougli he 
very inferior to him in correi^eM of 
drawing and expression. He som^tnee 
worked with the graver only, but hi» 
plates in that way are cold and deficient 
in ^ect, and by no means equal to those 
on which he used the point. Seme of 
his prints are aft» his own deidgns. Hhl 
worki are— Le Cai^ere Sepmthndi 
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Liyia designs 

by P. Ghez*i; sTseraHto^^two large 
^atesy entitled Pictnree Urbi- 

natis ex Aula et Conclavil»3^Palatii 
Yaticani, &c. Aquila, del. et inc^^722 ; 
many statues and groups for tlie w*k of 
Rossi ; and an immense number de- 
tached pieces after yarious artists, wch 
are enumerated in M.JIeiuecken’swc- 
tiona^. The works after his own Bn- 

E osition ar|L St. Rosalia, 

is ^ , 

Diet* des AijplH; Strutt s Diet, of 
Eng.) 

3. Pietro, the younger brother of the 
preceding, born also at Palermo, and 
with him settled at Rome in 1700. He 
was educated for the church, and became, 
according to Orlandi, a priest of Mar- 
seilles. fialdinucci pronounces him to 
have been a respectable painter, but his 
reputation was far greater as an engraver. 
The only works mentioned by Lanzi, as 
of his painting, are two pictures in the 
church Della Pieth, in his native place, 
representing the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. His engraved works are numerous, 
Sral of which are after designs of his 
own ; among the principal of which are, 
a set of the Roman Emperors; the 
Adoration of the Wise Men ; the Flight 
into Egypt ; a Holy Family ; Diana and 
Actaeon; Two Lions Fighting, an em- 
blematic subject, inscribed, Spe suscitat 
ir(is* His plates after other masters are 
in great request. The chief of them are. 
Imagines Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, 
commonly called Raffaelle’s Bible, from 
the pictures by that master in the Vatican. 
This work consists of iifty-tive pl^^, of 
which he engraved sixteen ; name" 37, 
38, and 39, and from 42 to 54 ; the others 
having been executed by Caesar Fantetti. 
The Battle of Constantine, on four large 
plates, from the picture of Julio Romano, 
which he painted after the designs of 
Raffcielle. Concilium Deorum, commonly 
called Lanfranc’s Gallery, in nine large 
folio plates, and othem after Annibale 
Ckoracci, Pietro de Cortona, Ciro Ferri, 
Carlo Maratti, Giovanni Morandi, &c. 
Mr. Strutt myes the foUowing excellent 
summary of his style ana merits : — “ He 
4rew admirably, and etched in a hold 
free manner,, finishing his lights, and har- 
nmiaing his shadows with small dots. 
His greatest faults are, want of effect 
foom '^sqatterfiig his, lights, and what by 
the artist is called manner in his drawihg. 
The firstgives a, confused flat appearance 
to his pmts; and the , last presents us 
ifjtb aatyle of his owq, instead ,of that of 
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the painter from whom lip copied ; and 
these faults seem never niore^glanng 
than in his prints from Raphael, where 
the chaste simplicity of outline, the great 
characteristic of that master, is lost in the 
manner of Pietro Aquila. It is from 
Annibale Carracci that he has best suc- 
ceeded.” He died probably at Rome, at 
what time is not exactly known, though 
Orlandi states that he was living at an ad- 
vanced date in the last century. (Strutt, 

I inecken, Diet, des 
T. Pitt. ii. 286.) 
r, 1488 — 1560,) su- 
[ilfeld, and a well- 
theological subjects, 
lated army chaplain 
ral, F. V. Sickiiigen, 
a preacher the next 
He was, however, 
yeai-s by the bishop, 
1 the intercession of 
ind in 1520, he again 
»en. Here, having 
a cannon-ball, the 
to shoot him from a 
vas preserved, by the 
By Luther’s advice 
preacher to Saalfeld, 
superintendent. Ho 
548 and 1549 against 
t the emperor put a 
ousand guilders) on 
alive. Catherine of 
ed him in this dan- 
tie was employed in 
52 returned to Saal- 
Shortly before his 


wrote so severely \ 
the “ Interim,’^ a 
price (nearly fivS 
nis head, dead j 


Smalcald, and in 
feld, where he die 
death, he subscribi 


death, he subscribA the supplication ad- 
dressed by forty-si Mof Luther’s followers 
to Frederick if. o# Saxony, against the 
new sects and her Aes among Uie protes- 
tants. His workaarc more particularly 
raecified by Baur,Mi Ersch and Grueber’s 
Encyclopiidic, froft which this Article is 
taken. See also Siiller’s works. 


Encyclopiidic, fro* 

^tilrcsn fioA fiH 

AQUILANO, ®rafino, 1466—1500,) 
an Italian poet, swalled from Aquilo, a 
city in the AmbruBi, where he was born. 
His poems were wrinted at Venice in 
1502, &c,f and const of sonnets, eclogues, 
&c. Together wiB Tebaldeo, Caiiteo, 
Altissimo,^nd otw poets of the end of 
the fifteeiw centJy. Aquilano enjoyed a 
coiisideralne butBemporary reputation. 
(Biog. Univ. RoBoe’s Leo. Tiraboschi.) 

AQUILANO, jBebastiano,) an Italian 
physician in the ftteenth century, is said 
to have been among ihe earliest to em- 
ploy mercqry in syphilitic cases. He 
died in 1543, leaving som?. medical trea-< 
rises. (Biog. Univ, Hallev.) 
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. AQUILanbs- .. ^ M* 

"*«4 in »J>» flott. 

"^‘platetf ,fr‘ he^euted t tf r^'*^ 

.We date. WW ' ^»! 


A.QV; 


i part, havei^e U ; but, 
^ ‘ ^e MSS. give 


ww, pro-^ 
^ [lEUiws, M. Aquilluw, 
/TT T'**'''™on be&rinir 4 .J^ ^29, wl>Q 4 ltfd Phrygia t»>’ 

tistea.V '^®inecken. Dirt a ^ a impeached by P. 

,AQUir T jfrg ‘ ““ ■^'’' ™pjSc. d^tDivinat 21, «9) on that 

C. itfariu, V J„ ’ consul ».vi. e*'»ped, however, by cor- 

end of ^.r;, ®-®- iOl. andtowa^L A* ^^® ^“^®“ (^ppian, B, Civ. 1, 
three ni-arf*^®^’ ®®"t into Sidlv P^O. his acts were declared vwd. 

(^'aFcJ^ partly patrician, 

*• P- 164) K j Wviliua midUmeity.'^ plebeian house. Books and me- 
ftated, and’fl..1r *“‘^'«8ively 
.iaves nnder^A^,*^*'"^*® stornj^ . ... 

Swvile war /n- P“"» «» dP'- Aq^hus. 

_ war. /n.. . AQUILLIUS, (C. GaUus,) a celebrated 

the lawyer, a contem^rary and friend of 
second Cicero (Topica, vii. 32), the scholar of 
■166. Q. Mucius Scsevola, and the instructor 
of Servius Sulpicius (Cic. Brut. 42). He 
was nrtetor in the same year with Cicero, 
but aeclined offering himself for the con- 
sulship (Cic. adAtt. 1, 1, 1) allemng as 
a reason, his health and his legal avoca- 
tions. He presided, (recuperator,) at the 
trial of P.Quintius (see Cic. pro P.Qiiint), 
and is warmly commended i>y that orator 
in his defence of Csecina. The works of 


f.ee A«chias) 7 ^d cT"*’ f*®' 

heir cat 
Alheni 

T“ «"» ■ i, jJ'w 

‘he wateranT. .^Wsu 
At lenirth ?n "fy 

‘"tally rn,’./*!!" J^®“®''al,Jb acted for 
onTZcZ^^- # =«‘ting off 
leader Ath ^ insurgents. 

« vtcfory ove7^;7 “ W®'"®“‘> 

Sjl^'S.SS’ 

proconsul until 9 c 


, according to 
.ve killed their 
combat. For 
rebels an ova- 
And after his 


venal admi * ^p^ich he governed Aquilliua are, even by name, unknown* 

. *'y.W. AntomS."“'‘^?f-®i’.^'l“*ll‘"* '-“ !“®P‘ 


«nd 47. 
J^roofa 


V/, 

(See Antoj 


™ him 

J^ecoliection of h/s 

and the impn 

Sr*’ -■ 

supp 

of the accused'anl 

rWaiuJ 

.eqoittal. AqSn 

on an ass 

‘heBir^'«''‘he 
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some Formulae Aquillianae 
Beicr ad Cic. de Oihe. iii. 14, p, 287), to 
prevent frauds in bargains of sale and 
conveyance, probably the same work as 
the one entitled De Dolo Mulo. There 
is also an extract from the writings, or 
the opinions of Aquillius, headed Gallus 
Dig. xxxviii. 2, 29, dc Liberis et Post- 
humis Heredibus instituendis. Cicero 
describes him as remarkable for the depth 
and clearness of his knowledge of the 
law, and for his prompt and pertinent 
rephp. (Brutus, 1. c.) Pliny the elder 
(N.K 17, 1) mentions the magnificence 
of the house of Aquillius on the Viminal. 
(See also lb. vii. c. 54.) 

AQUILLIUS, (Sabinus,) a Roman 
lawyer in the third century, who by his 
wisdom and learning obtained the ap- 
pellation of Cato. He was consul in the 
years 214 and 216. 

AQUIN, (Louis Claude d',) bom at 
Paris in 1694, died 1772, was a celebrated 


(Cicero, Brut. 62, 

3), on a charge 
1 , and defended 
dc Orat. 11, 28, 
rs, orator.) The 
strong, but the 
es ill the Servile 
appeal of his 
peroration of the 
ius had refused to 
ire open the gown 
ted to the honour- 
Jireast, drew tears 
and procured an 
‘/as named one of 
; adjusting the dif- 
;hridates and the 
;.id Bithynia ; and 
ar broke out, was 
i generals to con- 
ined in the passes 

Wd enter Bithvnia , , 

the approach of performer on the organ. (Biog. Univ.) 
tetired behind the AQUIN Dl^ CHATEAU - LYON, 

I and ^r losing (Pierre Louis,) a French writer, son of the ' ' 
at Iptylene in preceding, died about 1797. His works 
red up to Mith- show little talent, and met with slight 
she led, mounted success. It was said of him, in alhuion 
principal cities of to his father’s profession, On 80 u& 
Verier procldming pour le ybre, on sifila pour le fib.” 
^jllius the Roman (Bibg. Univ.) 
yar.” He was AQUINAS, (Thomas.) SeeTsoMAS. 
lUring molten AQUINO, (Carlo d’,) a Josmt, bom 
NjFL XXX. at Naples in 1^4> died at Rome in 17^1 
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His works dis« 

^aj much learning itod^n^iljJ^inata, 
Rome, 1702; Oratbnes, l7<Wiy\exicon 
Militare, 1707 ; Nokrtenclator 
tuxfls, 1736; Historical Misci 
1725 ; Fragments Historica 
Hungarifle, 1726. 

ARABIUS, called Scholasticus, 1 
writer of epi^ams in tift time of 
tinian ; of which, however, or^ thi 
have been pirserved in 

ARABSHAjftjiS^Sned Ebn Moham- 
med Arabshah Ebn Abd* allah Al Haneid,) 
a celebrated Moslem jurist, historian, and 
philosopher, who flourished in the first 
naif of the fifteenth century of our era. 
He was born at Damascus, of a family 
which claimed descent from one of the 
Ansars, or citizens of Medinah, who 
assisted Mohammed after the flight ; 
but the precise date of his birth is un- 
known ; and the meagre details remaining 
relative to his life nave been collected 
principally from the incidental notices 
scattered through the works which have 
presejyed his memory. Descended from 
lysrfilce of eminent jurisconsults, he was 
'Vigidly educated in the doctrines of the 
Haneifis, the strictest of the tour sects of 
the Soonis, or orthodox Moslems ; and the 
higli reputation which he attained for 
research and learning, reached the ears 
of the Ottoman sultan, Mohammed I. the 
son of Bayezid, who appointed him tutor 
to his sons ; and while employed in this 
capacity, he is said to have translated 
into Turkish several of the Arabic diid 
Persian authors, on morals and history ; 
and among them the Historical Col)^ 
tions of Jemal-cddeen Alwaki, a work of 
which three other Turkish versions have 
subsequently been made. 

Hammer -Purgstall, (Hist, de TEmp, 
Ottoman, ii. 212, French trans.) says, 
that Arabshah had been preceptor to the 
children of 'rimoiir before he received 
a similar appointment at the Ottoman 
court: but this statement, improbable 
from the respective ages of Timour and 
Arabshah, becomes incredible when we 
consider the bigoted oppisition of the 
latter to the Sheah tenets held by the 
Tartar momtf ch, and the malignant hatred 
shown in his writings to the person and 
character of Timour. 

On the accession of his royal pupil, 
Mourad IL to the Ottomiui throne, (a. ii., 
824, A,n. 1421,) Arabshah appears to have 
returned to hia native country: but he 
mentions a visit which he paid to the 
Turkish dominions in 1435, and in the 
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ihterval he had travelled into Kipzak^r 
Russjan'^Tartary, ^netrating (as^ pas- 
sage in his Life of TimOur seems ti^imply) 
as fkr north as Astrakhan.* He £ed, 
A.H. 854, A.D. 1450 (Hadji-Khalfa), six 
years, according to Harnmer-Purgstall, 
after having written the history of Timour : 
but Arabshah ’s own words at the conclu- 
sion of the work fix its publication in 
A. u. 840, fourteen years before the death 
author. Of his numerous works, 
by which he is principally known 
»e, is his History of Timour 
lakdur fi akhbar Timour) ; the 
original (fn^hich was published, accom- 
panied by wj^tin version, under the title 
of Ahmed Awsiadse Vitae et Rerum Ti- 
qui vul^Tamerlanes dicitur, His- 
"enricus Manger. 1767, 
rardi^B. (Gibbon erro- 
^to have been printed 
text had previously 
^d at Leyden, under 
of Golius; and a 


l^ersion, now exceed- 
at Paris, 1658-9, 
ke Vattier, physician 
Vleans. This history 
pe ** much esteemed 
\ of its style ; ** but 
t and unequal : and 
IpN, as is frequently 
lofty phraseology of 
Ining is often lost 
Ihbcurc and turgid 
[listorical work, its 
ness render it valu- 


mun, 

toria. Samuel 
2 vols, 4to. L0 
neously states 
at Franeker.) 

(1636) been i 
the superintended 
very faulty French 
ingly rare, appeal 
from the pen of Piq 
to Gaston, duke ( “ 
is said W Gibbon i 
for the florid eleganJ 
the diction is labour 
when the author attf^ 
the oase, to copy th 
the Koran, his 
amidst a cloud of | 
metaphors. As anl 
accuracy and compler 
able ; but as a biogra; y it is singular, as 
having been underta' m apparently for 
the sole purpose of vib ring and traducing 
its subject : the hos ity of the Syrian 
against the devasta r of his country, 
and the polemic zeal :>f the Sooni doctor 
against tne Shcah her ic, are conspicuous 
in every page ; and le epithets of 
basilisk, the impiou the scourge, the 
devouring whirlpool &c. are liberally 
showered, even in t $ headings of th^ 
chapters, on the devo d head of Ximo’tif. 
Two other works, on :he Unity of God, 
and the Fruits of the istory of the Kha- 
lifts, are noticed byj^ 
poetical tre^e, en| 
nab, or the Mirror 
by the passives fr| 
from it into the Hish 
a catalogue of ori4 
Imperial Libn^ at Vienna, Hammer- 
Purgstall mentions three other treatises : 
Djami-al-hikayat (the Collector of His- 
tories) ; Ankood-en-Nasaihat (the Raisin 
of Counsel!); Ajatb - gl - Boudour (the 


’Hcrbelot ; and a 
led, Mirat-al-Ad- 
Morals, is known 
[uendY introduced 
^ of Timour. From 
ttal worW, in the 
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Wonders of foil Moons.) (D’Herbdot, the year J>[ oUtera 
pp. 72? 121, 394 ; Hadji-Khalfa; Manger; oofttenAj^^jF™ »tt8t have been born 
Hammer-l^vgstalL) earlicx^d the period of )us death is 

ARADONDEQUINIPILY, (Jerome,) menjjiw to be rither 1554» 1691* 
one of the principal officers of the duke l^lf .... 
of Mercosur in the wars of the League, ^*** History of Fainring in 

who wrote a journal of the events in thus makes mention of an artist of 
’Which he was concerned. (Biog. Univ.) » name, which is most likely meant 
ARAGON, (Tullia d’,) one of the subject of this article Luca 

most celebrated and accomplished of the ^pastiano, an Aragcmese, who died 
Italian poetesses in the sixteenth the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was natural daughter of I old, rather 

gliavia d'Aragon, archbishop ofja&mo. as a fine designer ilSItfFa painter* An 
She was very beautiful: and wlv^carcely altar-piece with the initials L. S» A. has 

1 JT- j 1 1 J Ta 


more than a cliild, she sp4 
in Latin and Italian with . 


jp^nd wrote been attributed to his hand^ It is the 
^al facilit}'. Saviour represented between two saints, 


During her life-time she/yoyed consi- the composition of which is common; 
derable reputation, whiel/nas not, how- the foldings of the drapery want softness ; 
ever, continued to atte/ her writings, hut the figures, the colours, and the atti- 


Vcnice, 1547; 11 Meiftuo o il Guerino, 
Poema in ottavn riijim at Venice, 1560. 
(Biog. Univ. Rosco# Leo.) 

ARAGONESE, (S/a8tian,)a draughts- 
man and ontiquarlffl descended from a 
Spanish family, andihe son of a painter 
of some repute, is toposed to have been 
horn at the town oi^^edi, in the province 


of Breseiano. B 
painting, but abani 
itis attention to pet 
^eatly excelled. S 
tiful works are cop 
a collection of sixtl 


originally studied 
ed it, and coiffined 


of ancient medals, 
hundred of which, 


ever, continued to att» her writings, hut the figures, the colours, and the atti- 
They are — Rime, Veniy 1547, and often tudes are excellent.” In the Index to 
reprinted; Dialogo ddwhnita d’Amore, Lanzi he is called Luca Sebastiano da* 
Venice, 1547 ; 11 o il Guerino, Brescia. (Biog. Univ. Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. 

Poema in ottava rim at Venice, 1560. iii. 107.) 

(Biog. Univ. Ros<xw Leo.) ARAIGNON, (Jean Louis,) a Paritian 

ARAGONES£,(Swtian,)a draughts- advocate, author of a tragedy, Le Si^ge 
man and on tiquarlaf descended from a de Beauvais, Paris, 1766; andacomedy^ 
Spanish family, andine son of a painter Le Vroi Philosophe, 1767. (Biog. Univ. 
of some repute, is fluposed to have been Suppl) 

horn at the town ofi^edi, in the province All A J A, (Francisco,) a composer, bom^ 

of Breseiano. originally studied at Naples in 1700, was chajpel master at 
painting, but abaiiAed it, ani^ conhned St. Petersburg, in the service of the em- 
nis attention to peiwawing, in which he press, and is celebrated as the author of 
^eatly excelled. Me of his most beau- the first opera in the Russian language, 
tiful works are co]^ of ancient medals. It was entitled Cephalo et Procris, and 
ft collection of sixtaJi hundred of which, composed in 1755. He also produced 
with their reverseftAached, and executed several other operas, amongst which may 
in a higlily hnishMnanner, in two hun- he enumerated Ahiatare, Semiramis, 
ired drawing f A arabesque scrolls, Scipione, Arsace, and Seleuco, at St. Pe- 
iire attributed h^m. This collection, tershurg ; Berenice, at Florence ; and 
which heloii^d^mttav. Rossi, is spoken .^^b>re per Regnante, at Rome. He re*- 
of by him praise in his notice tired to Bologna in 1759. His style ia 

^ i^TSElogi istor. de' Bres- rapid, brUliant, and ingenious, and his 

ciani Illustri, p^^l® Sebastian drew in melody pure and sweet (Diet of Mu- 
die same manni|« antiquities, marbles, sicians. ) 

anR inscription^Ah in his time were ARAKTCHEEV, (Count Alexia An- 
nt Brescia, the of Breseiano, then dreevicht,) a Russian general, who rose 
!i province of ffi^^ iietian territory, and from the ranks, and who essentially be- 
irmch Are nowwlrved in the Quirinian nehted the military' system of his eoun*^ 
bihraty there .#jH vras Aragonese’s in- trymen, by the very great impcovementfl 
teiUion to pu^Mtlie plates which he he introduced in the artillery service^ %raa 
had en^ved n|^hese in 1554, hut no hom in the province of Novogorod, 1767v 
tmpregMons arelp^n to hove been then He was edn&tted in the corps of 


with their reversesiftached, and executed 


in a higlily hnisliMnanner, in two hun- 
dred mrawin^ arabesque scrolls, 
are attributed h^m. This collection, 
which heloii^d^ibttav. Rossi, is spoken 
of by him with praise in his notice 
of Aragonese, iPlgElogi istor. de’ Bres- 
ctani iTlustri, Sebastian drew in 

tlie same mann|jm antiquities, marbles, 
ana inscription^v^h in his time were 
At Brescia, the of Breseiano, then 
a province of ri^^netian territory, and 
wmch are nowWwrved in the Quirinian 
Lihraty there.^ BH was Aragonese’s in- 
tention to pub^Mlie plates which he 
had engraved f|||hesc in 1554, hut no 


impressions areld^n to hove been then He was educAed in the corps ef 
taken from 17« wme prints but as, although belonging to the'clasi of 

Which form a noMes, his parents were poor, he owag 
worx, large folio, ^ntaining thirty-four entirely dependent upon his own exevtiditii 
^ wool with white letters on for his future advancement In to oiale^ 
* T?*?? X wtitled Monumenta studies he made very little progrdss, nor 
“^ 1 ^” Brixiani, summa did he ever become ocquoiiiled wllh any* 
*hgentia collecta per me Sebas- other languoge than^is own; hut to 
oiiv The application to every thing connected siwith 

militaty pursuits was teost asriduous^ 
vanottSIy stated, some assigning 1523 ajf Afterpassingthrotighsemal other guules/ 


AHA 


AEA 

he’^ l¥ii8 - ^uke 

(l^lterwarda Paul L>, in iTB^^^ander 
of tha artillery fiire» in the j^ooon of 
Gatehiiid, by hia unremil^ at- 

tention to diflcipline, he obtained tnl»er- 
sonid favour of the prince, who, ai»g 
other distinctioiis, conferr^ upon An 
rank of major-general, the orders 
St. Anne, and an estate oftOOO pcasailR 
After a short retirement from thesem 
in 1798, he Mk a n W 

lowing year in jfWfrations 

Russia was theinffia^ng, but m conse- 
quence of some tumults and acts of insub- 
ordination in the artillery companies, fell 
under the emperor’s displeasure, and 
withdrew from the service till 1803, when 
Alexander appointed him inspector of all 
the artillery forces throughout the empire. 
He now commenced those reforms and 
improvements in that department of the 
military establishment which have since 
brought it to its present degree of per- 
fection. To his prudent counsels and 
measures, among which was that of 
organizing numerous corps de reserve, 
may partly attributed the success of 
Jilil^®^issian arms in 1813-14. When 
"peace was established he still continued 
nis active services to tlie state in various 
ways, and had considerable share in the 
formation of military colonies or settle- 
ments. In 1826, after the death of 
Alexander, he retired altogether from 
public affairs, and resided upon his estate, 
where he died in 1834. Having no heirs, 
he left the disposal of his landed property 
to the emperor, who assigned it to the 
Cadet Institute of Novogorod, which has 
in consequence now taken the title of 
Arakteheev C. I. During his lifetime ne 
had bestowed upon it 300,000 rubles. 
One very singuiar disposal of money 
made by him is the following : in 1833 
he k>dg^,in the Imperial Bai» the sum 
of 50,0^ rubies, on the express condition 
of its being left to accumulate, untouched, 
for the term of ninety-three years, when 
it is computed that it will amount to 
1,918,960 rubles, three-fourths of which 
is to be bestowed (in 1925} on the author 
of the best history ofthefmperor Alex- 
ander (to he written ki the Russian lan- 
guage), and the remainder appropriated to 
defi^ng the expense of prmting 10,000 
oo|des of ftie werVi 

ARALIH, (Alessandrd of Panua, 
about 1470^1528,) a painter, was bmm. 
in cito, but stodied under Giovanni 
^JBellini at Venice. In the church of the 
Catinriitos at^PUrma them is a ]^etore 
Urn, representuig Annuneiatioti, 
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with his name. “He was indisputaWy 
a good artist,” says Lanzi, “ in the inixed 
manner, that is now called antico mo^ 
demo.” There are also several altar- 
pieces in the churches of Parma by this 
master. (Bryan’s Diet. Lanzi, Stor. 
Pitt. iv. 53.) 

ARALDI, (Michael,) an Italian phy- 
siologist, born at Modena, 1740, died at 
Milan, 1813. The results of his labours, 

■ and mathematics, to 
ed himself, are to he 
1 the Transactions of 
y of Modena ; but he 
irate works; one, a 
kstomoses of the Vas- 
limals; and another, 
points of Physiology. 
I. Lombardi, Storia 
) ■ 

,) a native of Rams- 
His father was a 


gardener, and he^ 
cation ; but by hiH 


kd received little edu- 
bwn talents and assi- 


duity, he had acRiired a considerable 
knowledge of langufres, and was engaged 


as a teacher in dwrent schools. His 
fame rests upon a ftuch less creditable 
circumstance. In l|58, when employed 
as an usher in the Irce-school at Lynn, 
he was arrested for 4 murder of a shoe- 
maker, named Danij%lark, perpetrated at 
Knaresborough thirAn years previously, 
and, after a clever a% ingenious defence, 
being convicted of lie crime, which be 
afterwards confessed Ae was executed at 
York in the year follcwng. 

ARAM -SHAH, we second of the 
Patan monarchs of Iwhi, son of Kootb- 
ed-deen Aibek, the first who attained 
independence in thosi redone on the fall 
of the supremacy of tie (maurian sultans. 
He succeeded nis fAher, a.h. 607, a.d. 
1210 ; but hisimbecif^ and unfitness for 
rule soon becoming ;warent, he was de- 
posed in a few moAs, and .succeeded 
by liis brother - in -fiw, the celebrated 
Shams-ed-deen Iletmfii, or Altmish. Se# 
Iletmisch. ( Perish tl D’Herbelot.) ' 

ARAMON, or A AmONT,. (Gabriel 
de Luetz, baron d’,) (Stinguished himself 
as ambassador of Famce at Constanti- 
nople, in the jfiign ofMenry 11. He died 
about 1553. ^His sflretary, Jean Ches- 
neau, wrote an accoiflt of ms travels, one 
of the most interesAg narratives com- 
posed in tlie sixteenm century/^ (Beyle. 
Moreri. Biog. Univ.) 

ARANDA, (Manuel de,) though a 
native of Bruges, was a Spaniard by 
education, ftmily connexions, and pm* 
perty. On his return ftomSprin he was 
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by an Algarine pirate, and detained 
in caj^ivity Ibr sotne years. On his en- 
largement in 1642, he published a rela- 
tion of hiffi misfortune, and his book was 
translated into several languages. 

ARANDA, (Antonio de,) published 
in 1545, at Toledo, an account of the 
Holy Land. 

ARANDA, (Juan de,) published a 
common-place book of Maxims, &c. Se- 

1 KilK 

^ ^ARANDA, (Pedro P. Abarca d( , 
imiint of, 1719—1794,) a noble^ Ara- 
gon, entered the'bailitary pro^w^ion, but 
' was subsequently employgpw^s^ ambas- 
saddl to Poland, where hafcntiained five 
years. In 1765 he was to join 

the administration ; butj^c share which 
he had in that iniquM transaction, 
the expulsion of thejIiSauits, rendered 
it necessary for Cham^ III. to remove 
him honourably froiifcjowrtj as ambas- 
sador to Paris. The I fubbornness of his 
character led to hisr/.jhll in 1784 ; eight 
years after, he was a^in in the ministry, 
but only to make rj rm for the queen’s 
paramour — the 


He jpoelry; th 

Acts ™ Latin^ verse 

whichiyiKpreseuted to Pope Vigilius ii 
>^44 jpflis^poeros have been 

p:' 


For a further account of tiiem 
leyser. Hist. Poet. Med. My* pp 


ARANJO DE 
de, 1752— 1817,) c 
tuguese diplomntisi 
negotiations and 
irons to Portugal, 
government of Fi 
accredited, he lost] 
tiating a treaty wli 
ness, want of forj 
want of activity, 

At Lisbon he 
judiciously that 
nearly captured 
Brazil. 

ARANTIUS, (J 
brated anatomist, ~ 
1530; studied ui 
uncle Bartolomeo 
fessor at Bologna 
bis death in 1589. 
De HumanoFceti 
Lihrum de Vulnei 
nus hrevis, ex eju| 
(Biog. Univ. Hj 

ARAROS, the 
4ras, like his fathi 
but had so little of | 
hi8‘ name became 


EVEDO, (Antonio 
de de Barca, a Por- 
tnd minister, whose 
londiict were disas- 
ider the directorial 
e, to which he was 
iuch time in nego- 
his own careless- 
ht, and above all 
idered of no effect, 
aged things so in- 
royal family were 
Junot. He died in 

ius Caesar,) a cele- 
|m at Bologna about 
T Vesalius and his 
gius ; and was pro- 
, thirty-two years, till 
is chief works were — 
liber. In Hippocratis 
|us Capitis Commenta- 
ctionibus collectus, 
Marget.) 


!on of Aristophanes, 
[ a wriiRr of comedy, 
iredita^ talent, that 
bye-word for such 
excessive coldness, ks to be* able to turn 
water into ice, as remarked by Alexis in 
hit Parasite, quoted by Athenaeus. 

AEATOR, a native of Liguria, secre- 
tary and intendant of finances to Atha-- 
lanc, and afterwards subdeacon of the 
Romish church, lived in the sixth century. 


f— 151. 

LRATUS of SicYON was born abou 
B. c. Whfh only seven years old hii 
ler Qlju ias was murdered by the or 
w ho sCbght likewise 
"the lil9" "Hi!"*' ' but the latter 

found an asylum in iflb house of the 
sister of Abantidas, and by her he was 
sent away privately to Argos. There he 
devoted himself to all kinds of manly 
exercises, and with such success as to 
carry off the prize of the Peniathbm; 
disregarding the attention usually paid 
by the public characters of the day to 
the graces of oral and written composi- 
tion. After the death of Abantidas, and 
the murder of his successor Paseas by 
Nicocles, the latter became in his turn 
the tyrant of Sicyon, when Aratus de- 
termined, with the aid of other exiles, to 
make himself master of the town-**' Ac- 
cordingly, having prepared ladders 
could he easily taken to nieces, the party 
commenced their maren by moonlight, 
and arrived before the place at daybreak ; 
and scaling the walls compelled the tyrant 
to fly, leaving his palace to be pillaged by 
the enemy. Signal as was the success of 
Aratus in restoring his country to liberty, 
it was no less so in controlling the pas- 
sions of his party, who wctc eager to 
recover the property they had lost during 
the period of their exile. To prevent, 
tj^efore, a civil war, he left Greece with 
the view of sailing to Egypt to obtain 
pecuniary assistance from Ptolemy; but 
was driven by stress of weather upon a 
coast subject to his enemy Antigonus. 
From thence, however, he escaped with 
difficulty, and arrived in Egypt, where he 
was received kindly by Ptolemy ; whose 
goodwill he had gained bv sending choice 
^ecimens of art, for wnich Sicyon and 
Corinth were in the time of Apelles lo 
celebrated. Loaded thiM, not only Vrith 
favours but fiioney, Aratus returned to 
Sicyon ; where a statue of him in brass 
was erected, with an inscripRon in whieh 
Aratus is called the saviour of hie ooun- 
try. Shortly afterwards^ bekig eleeted 
the head of the Acheean league, he bent 
his whole mind to driving out the Mace- 
donians from the peninsula^ For this 
purpose he made himself master dT the 
citadel of Corinth, under fivvoiiv of a 
night in which the moon, viriblr nr not 
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at different i^iasaijgd^nelly the 

attempt, iirhicK Plutarch the 

last CH the noble deeds done l^^eeks. 
Not content with freeing his 
tty, Aratus was desirous of doing as1 
for Argos. There, says Plutarch, 
people, accustomed to slavery, made^ 
t the least exertion to liberate themseh 
but sat like spectators A the Nemt 
games, and saw unconcerned the contcl 
between Arch^pus andAr " — 
although the hi 

might nave eaai]l)f*ff^ated his opponent, 
had he continued his exertions through 
the ni^ht ; for Aristippus was already on 
the point of running away, and had even 
put some of his private property on ship- 
board. He was, however, defeated shortly 
afterwards at Cleone, without the loss of 
a single man by Aratus ; who thus dis- 
proved the charge brought against him 
of fainting at the ver^r sound of a trum- 
pet, and of always retiring from the field 
to await the issue of a fight. Nor did he 
behave with less courage in his attempt 
to free Athens, by frequently attacking 
the ^cedonian garrison in the Piraeus. 

retreat, he sprained his leg, and 
'^was compelled to be carried for some 
time on a litter, while prosecuting sub- 
sequent military operations. Failing, 
however, in his final attempt, he was 
mven out for dead ; and so completely 
had the spirit of freedom departed from 
Athens, that the people actu^ly crowned 
Demetrius on the receipt of this intelli- 
gence. A similar report was spread when 
he was defeated by Cleomenes near Ly- 
cffiiim. Finding himself unable to cope 
single-handed with Cleomenes, he for^pd 
an ^liance with Antigonus. But so com- 
pletely did the rising star of Cleomenes 
eclipse the declining one of Aratus, that 
he who bad been the leading man of the 
Achaeans for thirty-three years, appeared, 
says Plutarch, like a vessel water-logged, 
in the shipwreck of his country. In the 
midst of his difficulties overtures were 
made to him by Cleomenes, which he 
dedined, preferring rather to attach bim- 
fself to Antigonus, into whose hands he 
o^ed to put the citadel If Corinth, and 
mve his ., own son as the pledge for his 
ndeli^. This so exasperated the Co- 
rinthiAns that tiiey connscated his pro- 
perty, and even made over his house to 
Cleomenes. Despite his previous lios- 
tilkjr to the Maoedonians,' Antigonus 
received hini with marked attention, 
ftillV aware that the talents and infiuenoe 
eff Avalns Vould be .equally serviceable. 
To this disgraeefol conduct, for which 
77 


Plutarch pleads imperious necessity, pei«* 
haps the leading motive was the desire to 
punish Aristomachus ; who had been the 
first to destroy the credit of Aratus with 
the Achseans; and hence we need not 
wonder that when, after the surrender of 
Man tinea, Aristomachus fell into his 
hands, Antigonus first tortured him and 
then threw his body into the sea near Cen- 
chrea. The influence, however, which 
^^us possessed over Antigonus lasted but 
^ time with his successor Philip ; who 
was some of his courtiers to view 

Aratus suspicion; nor was the Mace- 
donian g^kcral disabused until events 
taught himtmerwisc ; but unable to bear 
his continued^ood fortune, which was 
owing rather % the counsels of Aratus 
than to any talAts of his own, the young 
man soon showc4 Mmself in his natural 
colours, and af^ insulting the son of 
throw off the father; 
^is ill-feelings towards 


Aratus, began t\ 
and, at last, carriet 
him to such an ei ' 
Taurion, one of h; 
Aratus. This theJ 
the tyrant eifectec 
slow poison, that pi 
and then a spitting 
Aratus saw, lie said 
hold the reward fo 
His death, which 
wards, was viewed i 


it that he employed 
officers, to get rid of 
>0 faithful friend of 
by administering a 
luced first a cough, 
blood ; which when 
his servant, Be- 
lerviiig a prince ! 
place shortly after- 
public calamity by 


his countrymen, anWthe memory of his 
services was perpcti<med by two mstivabi, 
one kept on the anvversavy of the day 
when he restored S^on to liberty, and 

the other on that of hi* 

to his degenerate son] 
though he died in 
youth, his death oi 
rather a happy reJ 
tune. The period atl 
forms the connectinAlink between Greek 
and Roman historyland Polybius says 
he took up tlie thr ' “ ' 

where the memoi 
off. He describes 
mixture of opposite 
alternately quick anc^ 
oils alike for courage 


pirth. With regard 
Plutarch says that, 
he very flower of 
to be considered 
hse than a>mi8for- 
vhich Aratus lived. 


ARATUS, the so^ 
Letophile, bor 
but accordiiK to A| 
at Tarsus. After 
of approved masted 


of the narrative 
of Aratus broke 
tus as no unusual 
ities, with parts 
ow, and conspiciv 
id cowardice, 
if Athenodpnis and 
at Soli in Cilicia; 
iepiades Myrleanus, 
ending the schools 
in grammar, philo- 


sophy, and rhetoriifhe adopted at first 
the medical profession ; but feeling a 
greater attachment to the Muses tiian to 
^culapius, he browht hiinself into no- 
tice by writipg an %itlhaiajn^n) on the 
marriage of Antigonus with the 
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of Seleucus Nieator ; and it wfui 
at tbia tima probably he was invited to 
AtheM, A*om whence he mi^ated to Ma- 
cedonia, to«the court of Anngonus Gona- 
ta^ where, according to Suidaa, he died. 
His body, however, was carried back to 
his native place, or what is more likely, a 
cenotaph was erected there, possessing the 
curious property of breaking in two the 
stones tW were thrown against it, m 
mentioned by Pomponius Mela, i. 

Of his numerous works, only the 
ft€Pa have been preserved ; the of 
which is said to have beeiu^^ished 
by the prose of Eudoxus, wjp Aratus, 
at the request of his patrc^Antigonus, 
put into verse, just as Popjp supposed to 
nave written his Essay on dan, from the 
ideasKUggested byhisft^d Lord Boling- 
broke. His poem oniCe Appearances 
and Prognostics of th^elestial Sphere, 
has been thrice transl^ into ^tin. Of 
Cicero's version, abA 600 lines have 
been preserved, and vi^ly 600 of that by 
Caesar Germanicus ; pile the one by Fes- 
tus Avienus, containi^ upwards of 1800, 
has come down to uyn a complete state. 
Aratus was not only ^oet, but a commen- 
tator, first on tlie ‘*dyssey, and subse- 
quently, at the reqiTst of Antigonus, on 
the Iliad ; and heinous Callimachus testi- 
fies in an epigram, Mnan of learning, no 
doubt acquitted hiuiKf to the satisfaction 
of his patron. The l^rs, however, which 
pass under his nanC were written, says 
one of his Greek bicRaphers, by Sabinius 
Pollio, who is rented to have forged 
those of Euripideftlikewise. Since the 
time of Buhle, whfte edition appeared at 
Leips. 1793 — 180f in 2 vols. 8vo, F. C. 
Matthise has given A e at Francof.in 1817 ; 
Bekker, another atUerol, 1828, with the 
collation of thirteeiiKlSS. anidthe Scholia 
of Theon and otheV and lastly, Butt- 
mann published tl ^ text alone, with a 
few notes, at Bcroli ^ 1836, and where he 
says that he has ts ’^n advantage of the 
matter to be foum \ln the German trans- 
lation by Voss at J ^idelberg, 1824; but 
he seems not to hav known me edition of 
pi Jted by T. Forster in 
the Classical Joun and subsequently 
by itself in 1815, w s a coninus comment 
tary. ^ ^ 

.“^^iPACES, the Sede, who, t^ether 
with ^lesis, revoltc [ against Sardwapar 
lus, about 900 b.c% Sever^ kingdoms 
arose from the destruction of the Assyrian 
empire, which joined in a confederatioii, 
with Arbaces at its head. 

AKBASIA, (Cesare of Saluzzo,) a 
pamter who flourished flrom about 1570 
78 


to about to ha^ 

been a Leonardo da a 

mistaMpmeb probably arose from his 
bein^uaitotor of that mait», though 
does not teem to consider that his 
was similar. He resided some time 
e, and taught in the academy of 
Luke. He is mentioned with oom^ 
fndation hy%he Padre Chiesa, in hia 
e of An dna, as one of the first painters 
"" ewen t to S]0in during the 
_ ^ appear 

that he was employSny that monareh 
in decorating the Escurial. In the eathe- 
dral of Mmaga, there stiU exists his 
picture of the Incarnation, painted in 
1579; and there is an enture chapel 
adorned by him in fresco in tbeoathedm 
of Cordova. He painted also the ceiling 
of the church of the Benedictines at Sar 
vigliano. In the public palace of his 
native place, Saluzzo, he executed some 
works in fresco, and he was held in es- 
teem by the court, which granted him a 
pension in 1601. Lanzi classes him in 
the first epoch of the Piedmontese sebooh 
(Bryan's Diet. Lanzi, Star. Pitt. ji., 98; 
iv. 166 ; v. 304.) ' c 

ARBAUD, (Fraii 9 ois,) was one of the^ 
first members of the French Academy; 
he was an imitator of Malherbe, from 
whom he learnt to make poetry, and has 
left on ode to Louis Xlll. a paraphrase 
of some of the Psalms, together with 
some other poetical pieces. He died in 
1640. Jean Arbaud, his brother, also 
wrote sonnets, and versified some Psalms. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AllBETlO, a Roman general, who 
afU^ a very conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the empire, under Constantiiis 
and Valens. (See Gibbon.) 

ARBOGAST, (Lotus Fran^ma Aih 
toine,) a distinguished French analyst* 
was in 1759atMutz%, a small town 
in Alsacc. Of bis early iifi» or studiei 
nothing is known, but we find him mo- 
fessor of mathematics in the aritUery 
school of Strasbouig, and aRerwatda 
rector of the university of Ihc aomo 
place. On the formation of the national 
convention heawas elected to represent 
the province of the Lower Rhine m thi^ 
assembly but Ms amiaUe and refiru^ 
character little fitted him fior disdnctioti 
amongst tliat body, and we eonteqiieiKtly 
find his name but seldom reeorcted in its 
proceedings. It appears, lu»«eyer,.ln a 
report upon the newly-invented telegraph 
of M. Chappe, and likewise in ftat ufm 
m uniform intern of weig^nnd meap. 
Bures. On the dissolution of the fs 
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Uy he and 

devoted himself with ren^^’^^ergry to 
the cultivation of science, an'( 
to the subject upon which his 
mainly founded, the com^itton' 

TraitjS du Calcul des Derivations, 
work has been often censured 
number of new notations which he 
introduced into it, and tl^eby rende 
the study of it exceedingly emb arrassi i 
Many of thme notations ' ^ 

only <i|iilMiiiiiiiiiiimrfigrt ■iiiyis>it*nin>lli|i 
been accustomelra^Suiers ; but thej are 
founded on philosophical and uniform 
principles, and we only speak from our 
own experience in stating that, when this 
di^culty is once got over, there can 
scarcely he proposed to our consideration 
a work containing so systematic and ele- 

S int a series of investigations. Many of 
s conclusions too were not only new at 
the time of publication, but even now, 
alWr a lapse of forty years, there are 
many remarkable theorems in his work 
that are still unknown to analysts in ge* 
neral. One professed object of the work 
is tiiegdevelopment of functions in series, 

. .?^<^pecially of such as had not been 
''effected and apparently could not he, 
means of the differential or any ana- 
logous calculus; hut of his methods, 
it would he inconsistent with the plan of 
this work to give any detailed and intel- 
ligible account, mixed up as it must be 
with mathematical discussions of a kind 
that would not admit of compression into 
the space allotted to a single life. It 
may, however, he stated that to Arbogast 
is due the systematic separation of the 
symbols of operation from thosei|||^f 
Quantity, in expressing the original con- 
mtion, or the terms of the development 
of commutative functions. The applica- 
tion of this principle promises ere long to 
alter alike tlie appearance and character 
ff many of the most frequently occurring 
operations of development. Some speci- 
mena may be seen in Sir John Herscnel's 
Calculua of Finite Differences, and in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal, vols i. 
andti. 

Arbogast presented to She Acad^mie, 
m 1789, a work bearing tlu» title of Essai 
ai» do Nouveaux Prmcipes^de Calcul 
Diffl^veatiel cS lutegral, indSpendouts de 
laTh&jrie des Jnmiimenti petits, et de 
oelle deg Lhnitea. This emy was not 
hut from bia own account of it 
iu> the Pref^e to his Calcul des Dlriva- 
heekumsio have procededLagrange 
m m smuier, of t^rtahtiabiug dio deve- 
ofibnedims, and dio dstenninor 
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don of the series of Taylor. There cait 
he no doubt of his having anticipated 
Lagrange’s publication; but we camiofc 
for a moment entertain the •belief that 
Lagrange had borrowed the idea from 
Arbogast. The essay never having been 
published entire by itself proves that, 
at all events, the plan and execution of 
it was inferior to that of his great rival, 
even in his own estimation. 

^ 1 792 Arbogast sent a paper to com- 
the prize offered by the Peters- 

I a discussion of the 
ry functions which 
ils of partial diffe- 
is paper gained the 
I the same as those 
^ and in opposition, 

! of D’Alembert. 

> Strasbourg he was^ 
of mathematics to 
the department of 
i was mainly instru- 
hc fine library at- 
iition. His whole 
f unwearied labour 
diffusion of science, 
and the Hilhlment < ' 


citizen and sincert 
whom he came in 
died April 8, 1803, 
forty-four, respec 
all. 

ARBOGAST, 
bourg, a native of 
in die reign of B _ 
670. He died in 67i 
pear to be lost. Hi> 
Utho, a bishop of thi 
tenth century. See 
ill 621. 

ARBORIO BIA^j 
— 1811,) wu prefec 


the duties of a good 
friend to all with 
ocial contact. He 
the early age of 
and regretted by 

bishop of Stras- 
iitaine, made bishop 
ert II. about a. d. 

His writings ap- 
iife was written by 
me see after the 
ist. Lit. de France, 

[INO, (Pietro, (1767 
of the department 


Italy, and composed*! 
economy, which wc’ij 
(Biog. Univ. Siippl.)'jl 
ARBORIO DE G fTTINARA, (Me^ 


of LaStura, ih Napofron’s government of 
' ‘ ptnictions of public 
printed at Coni. 


cunn, (1465 — 1530, 

Charles V. by whom 
several important noj 
in that with * Clem, 
created & cag^inal 
(Biog. Uiiiv.y 
ARBORIO DE 
Antonio,) of the sai 
ceding, was bom 
1724 was made arehhishcm of Turin ; and 
died in 1743. He assist^ in terminating 
die differences between Victor A medeus tf. 
and Pope Benedict Xlll. on a question 
of eccleriastical jurisdictton \ and rested 


was chancellor to 
le was employed hi 
•tiations, especially 
it VIL He was 
this pope in 1529. 

LTTINARA,(Ange 
family as the pre- 
Pavia in 1658 ; m 




,to.>eluine his 

m m Ar- 
liei^na; and also 
fete^onditainprima 
(BSog. Univ. 

VMmi (Gio* 

Me«yjn,) brotW 3t the arch- 
b^ep of Tnrjn, hoHi 1685, died 1743- 

^•ftoeral orations and s^ons. " 

Univ. Supp.) 

ARBORIUS, (i£railiua 
learned man, under tl^ , 
atantine^ who confided to 
tion of one of his sons. Hi 
the country of thejEdui 
the most eloquent persoi 
extensively acquainted, 
and mathematics: H< 
tinople about 335. ! 
his nephe^. and acbi 
two poeihti^.to his 


are lost. '(Biog. Un 
ij^BRISSEL, (R| 
ecclesiastic^f the eh 
brated ^ the fonn, 
Fontevranlt, and o| 
which took its nai; 
bom at the viUag 
Hennes, in 1047, ^ni 
where he was receu 
Encouraged by the 
who rewarded his/e li 
labours by the dii 
and official, he attd bi( 
success the corruj^rep 
vailed among the ^idei 
of his patron, the Iwhj 
was less favourabl^O 
ciples of Robert d _ 
went to teach theol 
he attracted the at 
11., who was so pK 
that he inferred, 

apiostolicar preachi 
fission to preach 
ourii.” He deter, 
to the full extent 
went preaching ft 
followed by crdw( 
were attracted by 
reputation. At L 
in the wildd 
where, in 1103, he 
wmch soon bee; 

*Xhe womeh were ej 
ooier devodonial ©u 
nwn wupiedthemsS 
clearing 
the ground. 
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Iror Con- 
the educa- 
a native of 
id was one of 
jvSf Ills age, and 
|nth astronomy 
iiied at Constan- 
3 poet Auaonius. 
''.r, has dedicated 
iiory. His works 

a French 
nth centuiy, cele- 
T of the abbey of 
Fthe religious order 
from it. He was , 
of -Arbrissel, near 
studied at Paris, 
doctor in theology, 
ihop of his diocese, 
literary and pious 
es of archipresbiter 
Led with vigour and 
ions which then pre- 
srgy. On the death 
isnop who succeeded 
;o the reforming prin- 
Jbrissel, and the latter 
'ci'lgy atAddgcrs, where 
ition of pope Urban 
)d with nis sermons 
u him the title of 
and gave him per> 
‘per universum mun- 
jned to avail himself 
If this privilege, and 
.{me part to another, 
Si bAh sexes, who 
eloq«y||f and his 
he Atermlned to 
less of Fontevranlt, 
did a monastery, 
ve ry . co nsiderable, 
iplo^lift prayer and 
ercises, whilst the 
es in draining the 
land, and culti^ 
le mixture of men 
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-r* the ground of 

We appear to 

thei^r^^ entirely unfounded, though 
^ JKave been carefully raked together 
Bcepticid Bayle. The piety of 
^ert d'Arbrissel can scarcely be 
ded ; the pope took bis order under 
‘eBp>ecial pr^ction, end it spread and 
sreased fast. The founder was present 

^f Bau genciptn 1104, and 

lull priory of Orsan, 

in the mocese of Boi^Pb. He was bu^ 
ried at the abbey of Fontevranlt. 

ARBUCKL^ (James, born 1700, 
died 1734,) a native of Glasgow, and 
educated in the university of that city, 
who removed himself early in life to the 
north of Ireland, where he had a school. 
There is a work of his published at Lon- 
don, in 8vo, 1729, entitled A Collection 
of Letters and Essays on Moral Subjects, 
lately published in the Dublin Joumal. 
There is said to he a collection of his 
Poems in print, but there is no copy of it 
in the library of the British Musw m. He 
is also said, in th« Biograpliip&i^ic*- 
tioiiary, to have begun a transmnSlK.;J 
Virgil, and to have been highly esteemed' 
by his learned contemporaries. Little 
appears to be known of him. 

ARBUTHNOT, (Alexander,) principal 
of the university of Aberdeen, bom in 
1538, was the son of the baron of Arbutb^ 
not. He studied civil layr in France 
under Cujacius ; atfd on his return jto 
Scotland became a zealous partizan of * 
the reformation, qpd^j^ook orders. In 
1568 he was a member of the General 
^^jfkmbly held in Edinburgh, and was 
employed by it to revise a book, called 
The Fall of the Church of Rome, which 
had given great offence, andigave rise to 
an order that no book should thereafr^; 
be published without the license of com^ ' 
missioners appointed by tlie assembl}^ 
He was soon afterwards appointed mini- 
^ ster of Arbuthnot and Log^ Buchan ; and 
in 1569 was made principal of King's 
College, Aberdeen. Mr. Arbuthnot wa# 
moderator of the General Assembly in 
1573, and agtin in . 1577. On this last 
occasion, practice arose of dele^ng 
all matters of importance to a comOtee, 
called the Congregation, who disculsed 
them, and left for the assembly little to 
do except the approving of their resolm- 
tions. In this Mr. ArWhnot took an 
active part; but having given offence to 
James Vl. by editing ESumanan's History 
of Scotiend in 1582, he was commanded by ” 
the king to remain at Aberdeen, in order 
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that lie might' 

Bsgembly, iJi,ere j" *® 

managing committee or coaJI” 
very great. Soon after thSf^* 
failed, and he died in 1583. H, ^}i 
acquainted with philosophy an)C®“ 
themafics; eminent as a 

diyiAe ; and was of grer* ^ 

church of Scollind and 
His only printed work 
de Origine% Dfen 
1572. (Biog. 

Writers, iii. 18^)^ 

1734-5,) <mp of the most celebrated wits 
Anne!* '“en of queen 


A Tl » , 


- % o 

character of a man of ^capdcityWodl^, 


that "" 

science, but 


^ servici 
to his c^ 
was. 


every grt: &d 
science, oui imaoiciousty in 
the iborrespondeiice betweefi Si^ft and 
Pope, ArJ^ilthnCt is frequehtly mentioned 
as a jperson destincdi tu take sCU activia ' 
part in the projected Memoirs of Martm 
Scriblenis no one could have been 
better qualified^o perform bis part of the 
labour, for iie abounded with wit and 
-^-i»^ence. ThjH. death of queen Anne put 
Scots ,, to t]ie ^lan, and deprived the world 
of which would, doubtless, have 
insun^i admiration of posterity. The 
first pa^ook only appeared, and was 
publishetpope’s woAs. It was from 
the pen olmthnot. ^ ’ 


Annp "W ~C — '* queen 

clergyman o^SjotlftriS^^'a^S the pen oimthnot. Dr. Johnson, who 

buE Lar a the piquancy of tlm wit, 

the university of AbprdPAn if condemns tspecimen, and contends 

the degree of M D Rv satim only be understood by 

hisfaEwasdS^dof^^^^^ the learned. , accLs the authors of 

young Arbuthnot ther/for^ ^quUwTii ‘■‘“^^dnitoms of absurfity to 

native country, and went rll\A “! Ilf awa^^'of cuidng diseases 

Doncaster, a^e r«l nev|*ft. 'rhe^fravels of 

little 

was induced speedily to quit 
® neighbour who observed him 
who inquired whither 

nvAnts iroiruy ha ^ ...» 


GulJiver by 
in Poetry by ftj 
emanating froi 
Arbutliiiot was 

the mathematics. In 

towL?'’ his Essay 

towards a Natoal History of the Earth, 

Ce m which he put forth some sinanr 

opmions relating to the Deluge. ArS- 

not immediately entered upfn a critical 

u^® ■***“y’ published 
n singly with his initials, J. A., M. D. 

K excited much curiosity, and obtained 
^tnotoneto, for he showed Woodward’s 

"•“‘he- 


He was Selected 
Society in 1704 ; 
cated a paper, whl 
Philosophical Trai 
P* 186,) on An 
Providence, taken 
gularitf observed 
Sexes. iSiit^qual 


^ of 

id The. Art of Sinking 
lay be considered as 
^e same association, 
intimate witli Harley 
’le rival ministers), 
revc, Addison, and 
d men. He was a 
|s pieces have a poli- 
700 he published An 
[less of Mathematics 
in the Universities. 
?llow of the Royal 
in 1710 communi- 
kvas printed in the 
^tions, .(vol. xxvii.i 
Liment for Divine 


^ the constant re- 
thc Births of both 
— of the sexes is here 
treated of in a rnathnatical manner, by 
which he deduces 1 it polygamy is con^ 
trary to the law of r ure and Justice, and 
niatical princioIerftr"fln««j ^ propagation ' the human race. 

This envied Sim tn Philosophy. , He was admitted a eUow of the Roytfd 

M a phyrician ^ ® practice College of Physiciaui >f London in 1710, 

P«7«««n. His manners were ele- having in the nree|ng year been apl 

pointed one of tlie^j 'si^ans in ordinary 
to the queen, an upj^pment he obtained 
by his ilMsful Jeatment of Prince 


mama z i ««aiiiiers were eJe- 

gmt tod agr^ble, and he rapidly rose 
fntoWj hi. wit tod^eaJntr^Z 


.. his learning he sooti >2^ them. By taken ilf at Kpsorj 
with the cfeef secured the coafider 

recommended him 


who was. suddenly 
By his skill he 
bf the priuce, who 

Sw^ Qay.“p^S'3'^rL’^‘’*r"P^> T" ‘be indiipositidtf 

a member of physician of h^epretMi%4im; a favewrite 

object df wMch T*** ber majesty, inferred the 

taabi. . in ndi^e honour of knighthood nghtt'hk^, Arhut^ 

was ca ' •■ ' 


*b* aw tiato inT ” » ‘Mifttfo all ho* 
■ w »^fea«ttg, mider the pot 
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speedily in .liigh ^vourj the 
queen estimated his talents. Swilt calls 
him ** the queen’s favourite physician/* 
and the quten’s favourite.” 

Gay, in the Prologue to The Shepherd’s, 
Week, makes the foaowing allusion to his 
skill in recovering the queen from a dan- 
gerous illness : 

** A akillVil leach (to Qod him speed) 

They say had wrought this blesihd deed ; 

This leach Aibuthnot was yclept, w 

'Who many a night not once had slept, 

But watch’d our gracious sovereign Btiiy||P ' 
For who could rest while ehe was ill? 

Oh ! may’st tbdu henceforth Bwectlyj^Kp ! 
Sheer, swains I oh ! sheer your Bof^m sbeep 
To swell his couch t for well 1 
He saved the realm who saved ^^queeu. 

Quoth 1, ’Please God, I’ll hie glee 
To oourt, this Arbu^not to seV 

He attended her ma'Cty with Dr. 
Mead in her last illness i ^714 ; and her 
death affected him so .ireatly, that he 
withdrew to Paris to y :ruit his spirits. 
He was deprived of \ s apartments at 
St. James’s; and upon/ is return to Lon- 
don, took a house in Ia /er-street, whence 
he writes to Pope: j Martirfs olfice is 
now the second door I ii the left hand in 
Dover-street, where iJ will be glad to see 
Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pop J and his old friends, 


D. D. was and it has a 

poetical dafl^^n to the king by Charles 
ArbuthujfljP^tudent of Chnst^ Cliurch, 
Oxford^^his work displays conridemble 


to whom he can still 
claret.” Literary c 
have solaced him ui 
casioned by the qiu 
destruction of the Tc 
In 1712 he wrote 
Bull, a political alk 
and full of wit andi 
Swift have vouched 
author of this pieci 
larly intended to til 


/er-street, whence 
Martirfs oiiice is 
11 the left hand in 
will be glad to see 
and his old friends, 
ifford a half-pint of 
upation seems to 
T the distress oo-» 
i’s deathj and. the 
r party. 

le History of John 
ory of great merit, 
iuinour. ^ Pope and 
n his being the sole 
which was particu- 
iw ridicule upon the 


lariy intenaea to tlKw ridicule upon tne 
virtues of Marlboroufth, and make nie peo^ 
pie discontented witmthe war. Sir W alter 
Scott has admirahlwilluatrtted^ the sati- 
rical allusions contmaed in this produc- 


tion, in his edition I " Swift’s works. A 
translation of it ini rench by the Ahb4 
Velly, was printed ■ 1753 in 12mo. In 
1716 he printed Tlfl Petition of the Col- 
Ueris, Cooks, Cookimaids, Blacksmiths 
and others, addressli to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of thlCify of London. In 
*1718 he visited Praim ; and in 1722 went 
tb.Bath, being unwH and spirits. 
In ^ 1723 he was aKointea one of th^ 
censqrs of the RojA College of ?hyki- 
ctans ; and in lt27 alivered the Hmriaii 
drariOn,' which was flblished in the 
J[q this yeax also he 
iHtnetlUB qmrf’ Mebrated entiued, 
Tableau df aXicieni .hnd 

MeosttiWras^cond^edittoS’^^^ 

by^ Benjaiimn'^&m|fwi!&. 


K and judgment. He possessed a 
are ^ of antiquarian, imo^edge, 

I industrious in Teseareh^ Al- 
:he work is not free from errors, 
ret be dinsulted with advantage. 
^s a curious account of the 
■llpUcines given#by ancient 
uT^^^in^rescripriona of 
Celsus, Paulus, &c. llBwork was trans- 
lated into Latin by D. Koenig, Utrecht, 
1756. In 1727 also appeared MisceUane- 
ous Poems, by Arbuthnot, Swift, ^ Pope 
and Gay, in three vols, 8vo ; and in the 
following year, he published An Essay 
concerning the Effects of Air on Human 
Bodies, in which he dontCnds for the n^ 
cessity of attending to meteorological ob- 
servatio.ns as illustrative of the prevalence 
of different diseases. This work went 
through several editions, and was trans- 
lated into French by Boyer at Paris, in 
1742. In 1731 he put forth An Essay 
concerning the' Nature of AlimcuUu and 
the choice of theni, according to the . 
ferent Constitutions of Human Bodies. 
This was written to prove that the dietetic 
part of medicine depended as much 
as any other upon scientific principies, 
and may he looked upon as a physiology 
of aliment. This work also went through 
several editions; the second in 1732 hav- 
ing Practical Rules of Diet in the various 
Constitutions and Diseases of ' Human 
Bodies. It was translated into French 
by Boyer at Paris, In 1741, and into 
G|^an, and published at Hamburgh in 
17^, in 4to. In 1732 he contributed to 
detect afid pUnish some impositions ottd 
abuses, carried on under name of 
the Charitable Corporation ; and in 1733 
he wrote The Freeholder’s Political* Cate- 
chism, an edition of which appeared in 
1769, in 8vo. His health was badj he 
suffered greatl^^ftrw asthma and dropsjr, 
and in 1734wejfft‘0 rei^ide ^ Hampstaka, 
but soon retmmed^tb his liouse in On- 
street, BuriingtoO^gardems, where ‘bofdSrii 
Feb. 27, 173l#l Of his marria^ m 
pailicularyure recorded*; ^bmrhe 
children^ CRovge and Anne. The i^b^ 
was one of '^^ 'executdrs to Pbpe^ir^ 
an.d hdd' the .place of first 
the Remensbranee Office under ' 
Mashanu% ^Afbdthnot {s . 

I^ttisl^edr by high nxbral feelingSy^lm 
nitblt^ti^ endovhnenta, than tii^nil^till^ . 
li^ as a practical phy8icUm.\:%||{^apfy 
and Dj^yolence formed cimspl^t^llms 
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in hb character. ' ItTs'Tiiends were most 
warmly attached to him.- Dr. Johnson 
gives him high praise. He extt»la him 
as a mm of great comprehensi^, skil- 
ful in his profession, versed in the soirees, 
aonuainted with ancient literature^nd 
ahle to animate his knowledge by a b^ght 
and active imagination ^ a scholar ^h 
great brilliance of wit ; a wit, who in Me 
crowd of retain^ «id^’(Ke-lpilio5» 
noble ardour of rel^jiji|Mip^^ 
not's Letters tod^rSrand to Pope fully 
develop his character, and place him in 
the most honourable and amiable point 
of view. They are, at the same time, full 
of manliness and tenderness ; his princi- 
ples are fixed and founded on a sincere 
love of virtue. Pope says that he was 
fitter to live or die than any man he 
knew; and that liis good morals were 
eq^l to any man’s; but his wit and 
huipour superior to all mankind. Swift 
said, “ ho has more wit than we all have ; 
and his humanity is equal to his wit.” 
In 1750, some of his MSS. were put to 
the press, ^ and published as Tlie Miscel- 
1^^.;^ Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot, 

Glasgow, in 2 vols, 12mo; a second 
edition appeared in 1751. These volmnea 
contain many pieces that had appeared in 
Swift’s Miscellanies, and a variety of 
pieces printed anonymously^some < of 
which are unquestionably AlButhnot’s, 
whilst others are of doubtful parentage. 
His*son pronounced these volumes to be 
an imposition upon the public, and not 
the works of his father, in a letter he ad- 
dressed to the newspapers, Sept. 25, 1750. 
Positive as is this assurance, and th|||gh 
some few may be spurious, the style imd 
character of many fidly prove them to he 
genuine. 

ARBUTHNOT, (Mariot,) an admiral 
in the^ British navy, w^as bom about the 
year 17.11. He was said ^o be nephew 
to the edebrated Dr. Arbuthnot, tlie friend 
and associate .of Swift, as also of Pope4. 
Coutemporane^ wit^ttW first Amencan 
war, hb achievements iveie confined to 
the. western world. the failure of 

Prench at So>vanhaiL^ the capital of 
Geomi^ Admiral ^butfipot, the cbm** 
mainw^in-emef of the stafidh, mepared 
to escort Sir H^i^ Clinton |ndhV troops 
opt sGp expedition whicl^'bpd mg befeu 
pr^ected Sp^h C^liifa^.^ Shw* 
% jds;, ot 44 

^VqjiseB of a linkt^troughCof w^tef 
t^g.bejlt c^Aculateato^iry into e^tecu^., 

he ^dfiirjted 

%w York mi. the Ifecemb^r,^80; 
Five 74>guh ships accompanied' We* ex- 
83 


pedition as Car os the vicinity of Qharles- 
town, which port, upon reaching, these 
vessels, as unavailable for ^iure opera- 
tions, were directed to leave for New 
York, under the orders of Captain Drake 
of the Russell, leaving the vice-admiral a 
squadron consisting of the Roebuck (44), 
Henaum (50), Romulus (44), the Blonde, 
Perseus, Camilla, and Raleigh, frigates of 
an inferior force. 

consequence of a long continuance 
of c^terous weather, and the intermina- 
ble an^g'^ances which the boats employed 
to sound channel encountered from the 
enemy’s it was not till the 20th 

of March ^Q^t the British squadron, 
after the lor^^ ships had been consider- 
ably lightenei ^succeeded in passing the 
bar ; when thtoj^memy, who liad a consi- 
derable naval f^tee in the harbour drawn 
up in the order battle, as if prepared 
and determined'njp dispute the passage, 
abandoned theiim position, and retired 
towards the tow-j^ where most of the 
er with several mer- 
sunk purposely to 
el and obstruct the 


armed ships, togej 
chant vessels, we^ 
block up the cha 
navigation. 

At the desire of 3 
heavy guns were 
of war, with a 


and by 


the 




lir H. Clinton, some 
ided from the ships 
shment of seamen; 
April the army, 


consisting* of 7550 aien, had constructed 
and opened batter -s against the town. 
On the same day, ehe British sqiiadron 
sailed and passed Sil!1ivan’s Island under 
a heavy fire from the forts ; and soon after 
a brigade of seameimand marines were 
landed, and took p<if session of a post 
at Mount Pleasant ifwitliout opposition, 
tbe enemy flying ijto Charlestown oit 
their approach. TIy nking it practicable 
to carry the fort on - Jullivan’s Island by 
storm, the vice-ad;^ iral determined to 
make the attempt ; g id on the night of 
the 4th of May, 20^ eamen and marines 
w-ere landed.* Th| detachment suc- 
ceeded in passing \j io fort before day- 
light, unobserved byijhe enemy; a|id tdok 
possession of a redo^iiton the east end of 
the island. The shirts of the squadron 

and ^ perfeii 
nienbe the assault, 
into (b<s fort, the gs . 
immediately suiren^ 


ipport the attack; 
ly prep^ed to com- 
suinmons was sent 
io#of which abpQst 
as pyisbnei^.of 


success was follplr^ by Wi Sur- 
render of Cba^oafbwn" ats^, aiiiyi.ibe 
llih of We sapie months 

«^U0d6r inrnmmi at' eaptslas 'ao4MB,’ Ordt^ 
• antlGsCibler^ii 

* o 3 
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vidence% and Boston, American frigates, army in Virginia ; and the French, de- 
Ranger, of 20 guns, L'Avmture, a French feated in all their projects, returned suc- 
ship of 20 guns, a polacre of 16, and cesslcss to Rhode Island, 
several other small vessels, fell into tlie So says Charnock ; but we place more 
hands of the British, whose whole loss confidence in the accounts of ot&cers who 
during the siege did not exceed twenty- participated in this ** unsatisfactory fighy 
three killed, and twenty-eight wounded. In the Political Magazine and Parlia- 
Early in ensuing spring the enemy, ni^tary Journal for May 1781, are se- 
accordmg to Charnock, “ encouraged by vKl letters from parties concerned, 
the reduced state of Arbuthnot’s squu-cKj^^mmhcsitatingly asserts, more 
droll, — one of whose ships, the anu adds : As 

74 guns, was totally lost ; the for the tw^admiffl^^iey had little 

of the same force, dismasted \r d two share of the action ; and the ships astern 
other ships, one of 64 (ih^^merica) never came in, owing to the blunder of 
driven to sea ; the other of ^ guns (the ordering the signal for the line at two 
Adamant), absent, — are sai^^‘ have con- cables* length asunder, and keening it up 
templated an attack on tli^Jritish admi- the whole time ; whereas, had he (the 
ral, who then lay in Of rdiner's Bay, admiral) hauled it dourn, our ships would 
Long Island. This attf hpt, however, have each taken one of the enemy, and 
they resolved to abandoif 4n more mature have stuck by her ; when, no doubt, al- 
redection and better infjPination concern- most the whole of the French fleet w'ould 
ing the position of iP: British ships, have been /a/ren, sunA', or destroyed." 
Foiled in their first poife, the enemy next In another letter from an officer pre- 
directed their attentiopio the small naval sent, it is asserted thtit the wdiole cause 
force which had beep despatched from of owx failure was the admiral not haul- 
New York to coop^te with General ing down the signal for the line, and 
Arnold on the VirgiAa station. In this making the signal for close 
they were also disap|£inted ; but on their This officer concludes his letter in tTO'‘ 
return were fortunattf enough to capture following words ; — “ 1 am tired of telling 
the Romulus of 44 ^ns, whose captain our misfortunes ; 1 wish I could oblite- 
had not been apprXM that an enemy rate such a day out of my memory.** 
was off the coast. ® The fact is, Arbuthnot was a sorry 

Embarking two tBusand troops, the tactician; he permitted the French to 
French chef-d'escadM put to sea, with a out-manceuvre him in every evolution 
strong easterly gallon the evening of performed. His courage was never 
the 8th of March, ^rbuthnot, who had doubted ; but, like many of his contem- 
accurate intelligencffof the enemy’s mo- poraries, he was deficient in skill, and let 
tions, prepared to jipsue on the following slip the opportunity at which it was most 
day, and on the lOtl^as fortunate enougn d«i|able to engage the enemy. Vide 
to clear the coast otiLong Island with the Si^Charles Ekin’s Naval Battles, 
whole of his squad^ii, having by great Shortly after this encounter, the vice- 
exertions, working night and day, put admiral proceeded to England, struck his 
the Bedford in a stap fit for service. On flag, and during the war remained unem- 
the 16th the Freiijf^ squadron was dis- ployed. He died in London the Slst 
covered steering fori|ie Cape of Virginia Jan. 1794, having attained the rank of 
and after much ma|puvring, and mani- admiral of the blue, and reached the ad- 
festing little incliiwon for battle, were vanced age of eighty-three, 
brought to distani action about two ARC, (Jeanne d .) See Joan. 

o’clock. The eneny began to fall into ARC, (Philippe Auguste de Ste Foix, 

disorder after an iKir’s contest ; but a Chevalier d’,) natural son of thp com'te 
thick haze, which IW prevailed previous de Toulouse, ^ed in 1779 ; leaving, be- 
to, and during the Afion ij^lf, together sides some other publications, a Histoire 
with the disabled late o^some of the Gen^rale des Guerres, 1756HP, pot com- 
British ships* whicMed into action, made pleted, and Histoire du Commerce et de 
it impossible to puflue the partial ad- la Navigation des Anciens et des Mo- 
vantage, and rende^d the contest inde- dernes, 1758, of which that part relating 
cisive. The British chief put into Lynn- to the commerce of the ancients only wm 
haven bay, where he had it in his power executed. (Blog. Univ.) 
to cover and protect the operations of the ARCA, (Lionordo dell*,) an Italian 

engraver, who flourished about the year 
• On twnof'casion captain Cosby, Sn the Hoedaefc, 1900. He ennaved, accotdmg to the 
diltinfiiished himself in an eminent manner. * Abbd de Marolles, Some plates of Craa- 

84, » f 
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lAents andgrotesque figures. ( Heiueckcn, 
Diet, des Artistes. Bn^an’s Diet.) 

ARCADIO, (Jean ]^an 9 ois,) a Pied- 
montese physician in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, born at Bistagno, in the district of 
Montferrat. He published, De secandd 
Ven& in Pleuritude, Asti, 1609, in which 
he recommended bleeding for the pleu- 
risy, and which was atticked by Rosco, 
and defended by Arcadio in his Discc^o 
sopra r Anti^gia del Roseo.^P ine Jiillow, 
Parafrasi sopra 
Loano, 1618. 

Alexander Arcadio^ who lived in the 
seventeenth century, is also known as 
the author of several works on medicine, 
politics, and morals. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARCADIUS. A grammarian of An- 
tioch, wrote a Treatise on Orthography 
and Syntax, and an Onomasticon, whicn 
Suidas describes as prodigious. His trea- 
tise on accents, however, is of little value 
as regards the quotations from the lost 
writers of antiquity, and is in fact only 
an extract from the Catholicon of Hero- 
dian. It was printed by E. H. Barker, 
at I^eipsic, 1819, from two MSS. pre- 
^r>/\^e"d at Pai-is ; but neither of them are 
so valuable as the one at Copenhagen, 
whose various readings are given by 
Dindorf, in his Grammatici Grasci, vol. i. 
p. 48, Leips. 1823. 

ARCADIUS, (bom 377, began to reign 
395, died 408, a.d.) the eldest son of 
Theodosius the Great, and Flaccilla. He 
was born in Spain, in the habitation of a 
private family, but educated in the impe- 
rial palace at Constantinople, and was 
equally weak and wicked as if he had 
lineally inherited the purple frona^e 
sons of Constantine. His evil or imne- 
cile temper first manifested itself in the 
treatment of his tutor Arsenins, who 
preferred fifty-five years of rigid penance 
in the monasteries of Egypt to the duties 
imposed upon him by Theodosius. The 
life of Arcadius would not be w^orth re- 
cording if it did not form a connecting 
link with those of Alaric, Chrysostom, 
Riifinus, and Stillicho, and if he had not 
been one of the principal instruments in 
the dismemberment of tj|e Western em- 
pire. In his seventh or eighth year he 
WM proclaimed Augustus by his father ; 
and in his eighteenth, became the nomi- 
nal master of the world, from Thrace to 
the confinea of Ethiopia, and from the 
Euphrates to the western half of Illy- 
ricum. At his decease, Theodosius en- 
trusted his sons to the eare of his two 
ablest ministers, Honorius to the brave 
and loyal Stillicho, and Arcadius to Rti- 

■V. . , QE 


finus, a Gallic jurisconsult, the prefectiof 
the East, a man accused of manwvices» 
and probably guilty of tliem all. His 
pance ruined, his cruelty *dienated, his 
intrigues betrayed the provincials, and 
he regarded the emperor as his pupil 
rather than his sovereign. He projected 
a marriage between his only daughter 
and his ward ; but the weakness of Ar- 
cadius, more perhaps than aversion to 
^^he match, disappointed the prefect in 
‘^fc^hopes of engrafting on the imperial 
line \Xe obscure descendant of a Gallic 
family ra «. The absence of Ruiinus at 
Antioch vtfspisferred the emperor to the 
managemlori of the eunuch Eutropius ; 
and Eudoxn^ the daugliter of Bauto, a 
general of Franks in the service of 
Rome, was ra to the rank of empress 
of the East, ^^jptropius at first shared, 
and afterwardsvlpontested his authority 
over Arcadius, 'illp whom a master was 
necessary, with'nixainas the Goth, and 
Eudoxia. UndeUjthe reign of these suc- 
cessive favouriteiii the subjects of the 
eastern and weste^ divisions of the em- 
pire learnt to rc^rd each other with 
mutual hatred andmealousy ; and by the 
appointment of Almc (see Alaric) to 
the government of iqhe eastern lllyricum, 
which the suspicrep or the dread of 
Stillicho, which empress and her 
rivals agreed in^itntertaining, recom- 
mended to Arcaams, the Goths ac- 
miired, in a well - employed repose of 
four years, the superior anns and tactics 
of the Homans. The latter part of a 
reign equally feeble and calamitous, was 
occupied with the persecution of Chry- 
sostom; and a religious quarrel, pro- 
duced by the imprudence of the saint 
and the resentment of Eudoxia, deluged 
with blood the streets of Constantinople. 
Arcadius, who had alternately submitted 
to his ministers, Up eunuchs, and his 
wife, died at the aMof thirty-one in the 
thirteenth year of R I reign, on the lat of 
May, 408. It is iAIpossible to delineate 
a character in whicrithere is not a sin^e 
trace of independent thought or action'; 
hut it may be proper to mention the only 
symptom of prudence or feeling that has 
been even J^bulously attributed to Ar- 
cadius. Considering the helpless condi- 
tion of his son (see Throdosius 11.), who 
had not reached hi& eighth year, the 
dangers of a minorlfy, and the ambition 
of a powerful neighbour, Arcadius is said 
to have bequeathed, under trust, the 
sceptre of the East to Jeadegerd, the 
active and aspiring monarch of Persia. 
The story is more remarkable from its 
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S peeding to stfite that the royal guar- 
ian discharged his trust with fidelity. 
Procoj^iiis, however, and tradition (see 
Agathias, lih< iv. Niebuhr, ed.) are the 
sole authorities for the testament of Area- 
dius (see also * Jezdegerd,’ in theBiogra- 
phie Universelle de Michaud). The 
personal appearance of Arcadius cor- 
responded to the imbecility of his mind. 
His stature was low, his figure and de- 
meanour ungraceful, his eyes small an^ 
inexpressive, his speech slow and endgllP 
rassed, and in the ceremonies ^^the 
imperial station, he required th^msence 
of a prompter for his words md^otions. 
By Eudoxia he left one somLneodosius 
II., and four daughters, |||K:cilla, Pul- 
cheria, Arcadia,and Marin wee Ducange, 
Fam. Byzantina, p. 70. m 

ARCiEUS, (Franciyr a celebrated 
Spanish physician, who^n 1573, in his 
eightieth year, wrote ^Btreatise on the 
cure of wounds, De lAta Curandorum 
Vulnerum Ratione, wlKh was printed at 
Antwerp the year fcAwing, and went 
through several ediwns in the seven- 
teenth century. I Jit he anticipated 
many of the proc Jes of the modern 
practice of surgery. J 

ARCANO, (GiovAni Mauro d’,) com- 
monly called II iVAuro, a celebrated 
Italian burlesque poft lived about 1530. 
He was secretary tAhe cardinal Alex- 
ander Cesarini, and Teems to have lived 
on terms of intimacy with most of the 


other works are, Journal Historique d€ 
la Prise de Mahon ; M^inoire Apolog^ 
tique de la il^volution de Corse en 1760 ; 
and several memohrs published by the 
Academy of Rochrile. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARCESILAUS,the son ofSeuthes, or 
Scythes, according to ApoUodorus, quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, was born at Pitane 
in iEolia, and^as the founder of the 
N|w Academy ; the peculiar doctrine of 
||H||||||ta|^eny the cert#iity of every 
^IrSpRMliPMMq^e he was accus- 
tomed to disputeo^^Oth rides of a 
question. His chief weapon was the 
Socratic interrogation, and his principal 
arguments drawn from the writings of 
the dead. He is described in a fragment 
of Nuinenius, preserved by Eusebius in 
P. £. xiv. 5, as of a ready and lively wit, 
and of an engaging person ; and though he 
was employed, to use the words of £iyle, 
in the boldest attempt ever made by a 
philosopher, the rejection not only of the 
testimony of sense, but of reason; yet, 
says Numenius, he spoke so well and 
looked so beautiful, that it was equally 
difficult to resist the eloquence 
tongue and the fascination of his mralilii 
and thus, while his opponents were either 
vanquiriied by arguments, or rendered 
speechless by admiration, it seemed as if 
no opinions could be right or wrong ex- 
cept such as were approved or condemned 
by Arcesilaus. His favourite motto was 
the sentiment of Hesiod — 


clever men of his time. His performances 
have been printed with those of Bemi, 
the most distinguished author in this 
species of composition, and consist of 
twenty-one Capitoli. He was an irre- 
concilable enemy of Aretino, whom he 
attacked in his poems. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARCASIO, (1712—1791,) professor of 
civil law in the unijiersity of Turin, dis- 
tinguished for his Aowledge in Roman 

S rudence, and Mown by a work cii- 
Commentaria wris Civilis. Turin, 
1782. (Biog. Univ Bibliotoca Oltre- 
montana.) * 

ARCERE, (Louis Etienne,) was born 
at Marseilles in 1698. In 1743 he went 
to reside at Rochelle, became perpetual 
secretary to the Royal Soci^y of Agri- 
culture, and together with ws colleague 
JaiUot, was engaged upon the Histoiro 
de la ^cheUe et du Fays d’Aunis, which 
appeared in 1756. It is a complete ac- 
cotmt of one of the smallest provinces in 
France, and is remarkable for the curious 
research and exact knowledge of facts, as 
weh as the sound views which it displays. 
Arcere died at Rochelle in 1782. His 
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All things the gods from minds of mortals hide 

and as he carried out, bey ond all the hounds 
of rational scepticism, the modest doubts 
of Aficratcs, by asserting that Socrates 
could not even say he knew nothing, Ci- 
cero has accused him of introducing into 
philosophy, what Tiberius Gracchus did 
into politics, a restlessness of mind as fatal 
to the morality, as the other was to the 
happiness of man ; while, in allusion to the 
contradictory opinions which his princi- 
ples necessarily gave rise to, it is prettily 
observed by Numenius that he was a 
hydra, devouring and devoured by itsrif, 
and this too with an equal want of judg- 
ment, and a tcial disregard of decenev. 
It has been said that the object he had m 
view for thus overthrowing all thegToiffids; 
not only of belief but Convictwn, wds 
merely to oppose the dogmatism of Zeno ; 
and the tradition is supported not a Ihtte 
by the fact that, though his tenets 
tended to destroy all the dietinctiofts 
between right and wrong, yet his eoh- 
duct was generally such as to extort eVeh 
the admiration of more liberal opponents.^ 
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For when w^ine one said that the life and 
Ijrindples of Arceeilaus were of a piece — 
Hold your, tongue/' said Cleanthes ; 
for if he destroys idl the received ideas 
of dut^ by his words, he supports them 
with Im acts/' where he probably alluded 
to the wdl-*known anec^te, that when 
Aroesilaus visited a sick friend, who 
was unwilling to expo8#liia poverty, the 
philosopher, on some pretence, bidding the 
invalid rais# his head irgpi .ijho ptfiow, 
secretly placed un^jjeshS&tpui^ 
in order, sa^s Seneca, that the too bash- 
ful man might consider it rather as a 
ffod-send than a gift. Thus it might 
have been said of him, as of the man of 
Ross, celebrated by Pope, that he 

** Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.*’ 

For when Cleanthes stated that his life 
gave the lie to his doctrines, Arcesilaus 
repudiated the compliment, and called it 
flattery ; on which Cleanthes asked, Is 
it flattery to assert that you say one thing 
and do another?" where, says Bayle, 
there is an allusion to a line in Homer — 
the very author of whom Arcesilaus was 
sc; ibnd, that he called the Iliad his mis- 
tress, and never retired to rest without 
reading a portion of it; and it is from 
Homer thatlie probably imbibed a taste for 
poetry ; but, lilce Plato, he seems to have 
tried his hand only on epigrams, two of 
which have been perpetuated by his bio- 
grapher Diogenes. Unlike the son of 
Aristo, he wrote no works on philosophy, 
or destroyed rather those he did write, 
ailer he had been detected in the act of cor- 
recting them. Although he took no part 
in public affairs, be was still accud^ of 
courting the favour of the multitu^ in 
consequence probably of the liberality 
with which he distributed alms to the 
needy, which he was enabled to do by 
funds furnished by his brother, who had 
an estate in Pitane. Amongst the per- 
sons who made themselves conspicuous by 
their abuse, .^ian has, in V. H. xiv. 26, 
giveUr the name of the poet Antagoras ; 
tor whom, however, the philosopher would 
not()eignto give a reply, feeling no doubt 
that the abuse of somepeopfe is uie highest 
praise^ He died at the advanced age of 
seveni^five, in consequence of drinking 
an jimaoderate quantity of wine. 

Dic^nes mentions three other persons 
of this name:— A writer of the <dd 
cem^y, not quoted elsewhere. 2. An 
elej^ winter. 3. A sculptor, the son of 
Anstodemiu^ on whose statue of Diana 
Simonides wrote some verses. Hiere is 
also a fourth, the son of Battus, who 


was defeated by his brother LearclfUs, 
and, after drinking poison, stranded, as 
we learn from Herodot. iv. 159, To these 
may be added two mentioned by Poly- 
bius ; one of whom, a countryman of the 
historian, took a part in public affairs, 
and was sent as an ambassador from the 
Achaeans, to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Antiochus Epiphanes and Ptole- 
my; and the other, who was sent by 
some Spartan exiles to Rome, but was 
taken by pirates and murdered. 

ARCESILAUS, the name of two 
painters and another sculptor. One of the 
former WM a Greek painter of Pharos, 
a contemporary with Polygnotus, and who 
painted in encaustic. Of the other painter 
we have no account. Arcesilaus, a sculp- 
tor of Rome, lived sixty-five years b. c. 
He was employed by Lucullus. Varro 
speaks of him with praise, and mentions 
a group in marble, of one piece, from his 
hand, representing a lioness playing with 
cupids. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARCHAGATHUS, (ApxayaOog,) son 
of Lysanias, and an inhabitant of Pelo- 
ponnesus, is said to have been the first 
foreign surgeon that settled at Rome, 
A. V. c. 535, B. c. 219. (Cassius Hemina 
ap. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxix. cap. 6.) 
He was at first very well received, riio 
Jus Quirltium (wlpch comprehended all 
the rights of Roman citizens) was given 
to him, a shop was bought for him at the 
public e?roense, and he was called “ Vul- 
nerarius, or “ the Healer of Wounds." 
Soon, however, on account of the (real 
or supposed) cruelty of his mode of using 
the kiiife and cautery, the people, who 
were miaccustomed to these operations, 
changed his name to “ Cariiifex," or 

Executioner," and conceived a great 
aversion for the profession of medicine and 
all who practised it. The composition of 
a plaster, invented .^ither by tms person 
or another of the s^e name, is given by 
Celsus, De Re Med. lib. v. cap. 9, § 27. 

ARCHDALL, (Mervyn,) an exem- 
plary protestant divine, and learned 
antiquary, was born in Dublin in 1723, 
and died in 1791. After forty years of 
intense application to the records relating 
to the mou^tic foundations of Ireland, 
he published in 1786, an abridgement of 
his labours, under the title of Monastlcon 
Hibernicum. He published also, in 1789, 
an edition of Lodge's Peers^e of Ireland, 
which he increased from rour to seven 
volumes. The cause of the extension of 
the latter work, however, is attribi^d to 
Mrs. Archdall's skiH in deovpheriBg the 
short-hand notes of Mr. I^dge. 
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ARCHDEKIN, (called also Mac GUla 
Cudd}?) Richard,) an eminent Jesuit, born 
at Kilkenny in 1619, and died at Antwei|) 
about 1690. t He is the author of several 
works, some of which were exceedingly 
popular, particularly an Essay on Mira- 
cles. His Theologia Tripartita U ni versa, 
sive Resolutioncs Polcmicae, Practica?, 
Controyersiaruin et Qiiestionum ctiam 
Recentissiinaniin mi® in Schola et in 
Praxi per Omnia Usuiu praeclpuum ha- 
bent, Missionariis, et aliis Animaruin 
Curatoribus et Theologi® Studiosis soler- 
ter acconimodatas was published in its 
fifth edition at Antwerp in 1682, 3 vols, 
8vo. The eleventh edition appeared at 
Venice in 1700, 4to. At the time the 
eighth edition was undertaken there w’ere 
sixteen thousand copies of this work dis- 
posed of, and a great demand for more. 

ARCHEBULUS. A lyrical writer at 
Thebes, and the inventor of a kind of 
verse called after his name, as stated by 
Heph®stion. 

ARCHEDAMUS, AHCHEDEMUS, 
and AIICHIDEMUS, for so the word is 
written respectively by Strabo, Plutarch, 
and Cicero, was a Stoic of Tarsus or 
Athens, and wrote some treatises on the 
Voice and the Four Elements; of which 
only a fragment has been preserved by 
Stob®us in Eclog. xeix. According to 
Plutarch, he left behind him in Babylon 
a succession of Stoic philosophers. 

AllCHEDICUS. A writer of comedy; 
two of his plays are quoted by Athenmus, 
and we learn from Suidas that he directed 
his satire against the nephew of De- 
mosthenes. 

ARCllELAUS, the son of Apollodo- 
rus or of Myson, was born at Miletus, 
and migrated to Athens ; and after study- 
ing philosophy under Anaxagoras, be- 
came, as some assert, the teacher of 
Socrates. He was t^ first to introduce 
at Athens the physicA philosopliy taught 
in Ionia. According to his theory, heat 
an^ cold proceeding from, or accompanied 
by, moisture, were the two principles of 
creation ; and he taught that all animals 
were produced from the earth, which sent 
up a mud-like substance, of the colour and 
consistency of milk ; while j|| morals, he 
said that the ideas of right and wrong 
are the creatures of law, and not of nature. 
He seems to have been a poet too; at 
least Plutarch says that he wrote some 
elegiac verses to console Cimon for the 
loss of his wife. 

Of the other persons of the same name 
Riere are, 1. The geographer, who wrote 
an account of the countries traversed by 
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Alexander, and to whom perhaps ought 
to be attributed the work on rivers quoted 
by Pseudo-Plutarch, i. p. 1148, Xyl. 2, 
The author of a poem, called lAIO^YH, 
a word that has puzzled the learned not a 
little ; although it is easy to see that the 
correct reading is lAYO^YH, “ mud- 
born, ” in allusion to the doctrine of 
Archelaiis; to fOy nothing of the fact, 
that in Greek no words are compotmded 
of two adjectives. He is c^ed by Athe- 
nmus (ix. p. 309, C.) the Chersonesite, 
and is identified by Schweiglueuser with 
the Archelaus of Egypt, quoted by An- 
tigonus, Caryst. H. M. ss. 23, because 
there was a town of Chersonesus not far 
from Alexandria. The poem was written in 
iambics, as the same scholar infers from 
Athenffius, xii. p. 534, E. 3. The writer 
on stones, who was probably the Milesian ; 
for according to his doctrine, stones might 
be considered only as earth, with its mois- 
ture evaporated by heat. 

ARCHELAUS, king of Macedon, was 
the natural son of Perdiccas, who left to 
his enre Alcetas, his legitimate son and 
destined successor. He was, however, 
removed by Archelaus, who assumed the 
crown himself. During a reign of four- 
teen years he materially added to the 
resources of his kingdom, by the con- 
struction of forts and roads ; kept up a 
large army, and built ships ; and extended 
liis patronage to literature and art. He 
was assassinated d. c. 398 

ARCHELAUS, one of the most able 
generals of Mithridates in his war with 
Sylla. Convinced of the superiority of 
the Roman power, and becoming sus- 
pejtfkl by Mithridates, he ultimately 
found shelter among the Romans. 

ARCHELAUS, son of the preceding, 
remained attached to the Romans, and 
was made by Pompey high-priest of Co- 
maiia in Armenia, and afterwards mar- 
ried the daughter of Ptolemy, and became, 
for a short time, king of Egypt. He was 
killed in battle with the soldiers of Gabi- 
nius, B. c. 56. 

ARCHELAUS, son of the preceding, 
by Glaphyra, was made king of C&ppa* 
docia by Mark Antony, in place of Aria- 
rathes X. Ho was with Antony at 
Actium, but nevertheless was confimm in 
his sovereignty by Augustus. He woa 
sent for to Rome by Tiberius, and died 
there a. c. 17, after which Cappadocna. 
be.came a Roman province. 

ARCHELAUS, son of Herod the Great, 
was tetrarch of Judea and Idmnea, hut 
was deprived of his power by Augustus, 
in the year 6 a. c. 
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ARCHELAUS, bishop of Cascara, a 
city on the confines of Mesopotamia, re- 
markable for a dispute which he main- 
tained against the Manichseans, in the 
ear 277, when the doctrines of that sect 
ad spread widely in Persia, and threat- 
ened to infect the rest of the East. He 
has been erroneously supposed to be 
bishop of Haran, or Clilsrse, but Asse- 
thanni (vol. i. p. 555) has satisfactorily 
shown the s<^rce of this mistake. 

The neater part of the above-named 
disputation, and the whole of the author’s 
letter to Diodorus, who had consulted 
him on the spread of the errors of Manes, 
were published by Valesius at the end of 
the Annotationes in Socratem et Sozo- 
menum, and a fuller, but still imperfect 
edition, by Zacagnius, prefect of the 
Vatican. 

ARGHELAUS, a sculptor, bom at 
Priene in the age of Claudius. He exe- 
cuted a small bas-relief of the Apotheosis 
of Homer, on which appear, in a Greek 
inscription, the name and country of the 
sculptor. This work is said to have been 
dug up, about the year 1658, from be- 
neath the Appian way, near Albano, in a 
place formerly called l^villas. The em- 
peror Claudius had a palace near that 
locality, and it seems probable that it was 
decorated with this sculpture. (Biog. 
Univ. Lempriere’s Gass. Diet.) 

ARCHELAUS, (ApxcXaos,) an Egyji- 
tian, who wrote, in Greek verse, a work 
on the wonders of Natural History, (wept 
ra>v wapaSo^uv,) addressed to Ptolemy. 
His date is uncertain, hut as be is quoted 
by Antigonus Carystius (Hist. Mirab. 
cap. 23) lie probably lived in the ^|^d 
century b. c. Only a few of his verses 
have been preserved, in which he says 
that scorpions spring from the putrid 
carcase of a crocodile, wasps from that 
of a horse, and bees from that of an ox. 
(Antig. Car. loco cU.; Varro, De Re 
Rust. lib. iii. cap. 16.) Another person 
of the same name is mentioned by Athe- 
naeus (Deipnos. lib. ix. § 76, p. 409), and 
Dic^enes Laertius (Vit. Pbilosopli. lib. ii. 
cap, 4, § 17), as having written a work, 
Tlrpi rav c5eo0v(uv, De ili quee propriae 
Naturas sunt ; be is called 
an mhabitant of Chersonesus. A person 
of the same name is quoted by Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxviiL 6 ; Galen, De Medic, 
aaro Toirovr, ix. 6 ; and Aetius, Tetrab. iv. 
serm. 4, cap. 133 ; but it is not possible 
to say exactly to whom all these passages 
refer. ► 

ARCHEMACHUS, a writer on the 
affairs of Euboea, is known only by a 
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fragment of his third book found •in 
Atheneeus. * 

ARCHENHOLZ, (Johann Wilhelm 
von,) was born near Danttic in 1745, 
and received his early education at the 
cadet’s school in Berlin. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the Pnissian army, in 
which he served till the conclusion of the 
seven years’ war. At the peace in 1763 
he received his dismissal in consequence 
more especially of his fondness for gam- 
ing, which had come to the knowledge of 
his king, Frederick 11. Upon this he 
set out on his travels, and during a space 
of sixteen years passed through most 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, England, 
Holland, the Austrian Netherlands, 
France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, and 
Poland. He has been accused, by a con- 
temporary writer, of acquiring funds for 
this journey by practices too similar to 
those wliicn had procured his dismissal 
from the Prussian army ; but this account 
seems to be at least deeply coloured by 
the prejudices of the biographer, and by 
the envy of an unsuccessful rival. Whilst 
in Italy he had a fall from his horse, 
which fractured his leg, an accident from 
which he never fully recovered. On his 
return to Germany he resided in Dresden, 
Leipsic, and Berlin, but more especially 
in Hamburg, and lived by his literary 
labours. Without possessing profound 
learning, he hud a considerable acquaint- 
ance w'ith modern languages, an extra- 
ordinary spirit of observation, and a 
peculiar talent for collecting information ; 
to this be added much knowledge of the 
world and of mankind, and the faculty of 
seizing the most impoitant and charac- 
teristic points of a subject, and of ex- 
pressing them in the most lively and 
expressive language. All this, with a 
nice tact in adapting his subjects to tlie 
taste of the day, earned him considerable 
popularity, and a great share of influ- 
ence. His first literary employment was 
the publication of a monthly journal, 
Neue Literatur und Vdlkerkunde, which 
was continued for nine years, from 1782 
to 1791, and was remarkable for the 
nice feeling of the popular taste, and the 
best means meeting it, which distin- 
guished our author. A more important 
work was his England and Italy, a book 
which has been translated into almost all 
the languages of Europe. In this work 
be has spoken of Italy with a feeling of 
prejudice against that country, which 
accompanied him through life, and was 
apparent as well in his public writing as 
in his most confidently conversation. 
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TBe part relating to England is written 
ip a very different spirit, and perhaps 
lies open to the opposite charge of im 
exhibition <ff ov^piurtiali^. This feel- 
ing showed itself in the choice of a subject 
for his next work, the Annals of British 
Hilary, from the year 1788; a work 
which, in spite of many errors as to facts, 
which even the author's fellow-country- 
men have not been slow to discover, has 
done much to extend amon^ them the 
knowledge of the English political history 
at a very interesting period. In 1787 
he began the English Lyceum, a period- 
ical work, continued under the title of 
the British Mercury, to promote the 
reading and study of the English lan- 
guage among the Germans, tiis History 
of me Seven Years* War first appeared 
in the Historische Taschenbuch of Berlin 
for 1789, but was republished in a much 
more extended form in 1793 and in 1801. 
This has been thought worthy of a trans- 
lation into several modem languages, and 
also into Latin, by Reichard (Baireiith, 
1790), an honour which it deserved for 
the accuracy, clearness, and elegance of 
its composition. He wrote also, the His- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth, for the Leipsic 
Kalender fur Damen ; the Conspiracy of 
Fiesco ; and the Life of Pope Sixtus V. ; 
and a valuable History of the Buccaneers. 
His History of Gustavus Vasa is an inte- 
resting account of the reign of a monarch 
whose accession will long be an epoch in 
Swedish history, but there is little of that 
historical novelty which might have been 
anticipated from the author’ s announce- 
ment of his access to new sources of in- 
formation. Archenholz translated Orme’s 
History of Hindostan into German, but 
the translation appears to have been de- 
ficient in those explanatory additions 
which were necessary to render this work 
available to German readers. The last 
twenty years of Arehenholz’s life were 
devoted to political writing, as editor of 
the Minerva, an historical and political 
journal, commenced in 1792 and conti- 
nued till the editor’s death, in 1812, with 
a few inteiTuptions. Following cau- 
tionsly the public feeling, he contrived 
always to preserve the app^rance of an 
impartial writer ; the paper, however, is 
of great value for the political history of 
the time. Archenholz died at his estate 
near Hamburg, at the age of seventy- 
one. 

ARCHER, (Dr. Thomas, 1553—1630,) 
a distinguished clergyman of the Church 
of England. He was a fellow of TVini^ 
college, Cambridge; took his degree o{ 
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4. K. in 1582 ; and was admitted chap- 
lain to his near kinsman. Dr. John May, 
bishop of Carlisie, in October, 1584. 
After Dr. May's death (viz* in 1599) he 
became chaplain to archbishop Whitgifh 

In 1589,. Dr. Archer was presented to 
the living of Houghton-Conquest in Bed- 
fordshire, where he continued rector 
forty-one year# Happening to preach 
before James I. at the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Hawnes, in 1605, Ar«er so pleased 
the king that he was sent for at the cltMie 
of the sermon, and appointed his majesty 
chaplain in ordinary. His text was from 
Canticles, ch. h. ver. 15. This cirenm- 
stance is carefully recorded in a curious 
MS. volume, which has descended to the 
successive incumbents of Houghton-Con- 
quest, and from which these biographical 
particulars ore derived. In the same 
volume are enumerated the other several 
occasions on which Archer had the ho- 
nour of preacliing before the king and 
his court. The entries which this volume 
contains are, in some few instances, 
valuable, but of the greater number the 
interest is merely local; all, however, 
tend to show that their author was pious, 
amiable, and intelligent ; and he is proved 
to have been a liberal benefactor to the 
church and parish of Houghton. 

In 1629, as if conscious of his approach- 
ing end, Archer raised a monument to 
himself, immediately above the grave 
wliich, six years before, he had prepared 
for the reception of his body, and survived 
that act only a few months. His singular 
epitaph, written hy himself, may be found 
in Lysons* Hist, of Bedfordshire. 

Archer, (Sir Simon, born 2 1st 
September, 1581,) an antiquary of the 
former half of the seventeenth" century, 
who resided at Umbcrslade, in the parish 
of Tam worth. He was the son of Andrew 
Archer, of the same place. He lived at 
a time when the attention of persons of 
an imaginative and historical turn of 
mind were much directed on the possi- 
bility of giving authentic accounts of 
the several mstricts into which the 
kingdom is divided, and fasti' of the 
persons holding eminent situations wifoiti 
those districts, or genealogies of the fahri- 
lies who had been their more con^er^’ 
able inhabitants ; and for this purpose he 
consulted the chronicles, end exhmi^^ 
many records, both in public dep^tories' 
and in private hands, emulating in this' 
what was doing on a larger scale by^ 
Gascoign and Dodsworth, Burton and 
Ferrars, and some others who prepared 
the way for Dugdale and other persoftsx^ 
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the same turn of mind in the suceee^ng 
generation. Sir Simon Archer's collec- 
tion seems to have related chiefly to the 
county of Warwick, but we find him also 
contributing to the Vale Royal, by Daniel 
Ringf a manuscript containing Webb's 
Survey of the County of Chester. His 
cdlections for Warwickshire were used by 
Sir William Dugdale, %hen he pub- 
lished his Antiijuities of that county; 
and one of circumstances of the life 
of Sir Simon Archer which connects him 
worthily with the literary history of his 
lime, is that he was an early friend and 
patron of tltis eminent person, as Dugdale 
m the account which lie prepared of his 
own life has gratefully mentioned, intro- 
ducing him to many of the gentry of the 
county, and afterwards, in London, to 
Sir flenry Spelman and other eminent 
antiquarian scholars. Sir Simon Archer 
received the honour of knighthood from 
king James, on August 21, 1624. He 
married a daughter of Sir John Ferrars, 
of Tam worth-castle, and had several chil- 
dren. He was living in 1654. There 
are many of his Letters in the Corre- 
spondence of Sir William Dugdale, pub- 
lished by Mr. Hemper, in 4to, 1827. His 
great-grandson, Thomas Archer, was 
created a peer by king George 11. 

ARCHER, (Thomas,) an English 
architect, who flourished during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. He was 
a pupil of Sir John Vanhurgh, who, being 
appointed surveyor-general for the new 
churches in London, which were to be 
built by the grant of queen Anne, gave 
several of them to his pupils. The new 
church of St John the Evangelisttn 
Westminster, fell to the lot of Ar<^r, 
and was built in 1728. The plan con- 
sists of an oblong with rounded corners, 
having at the east and west ends deep 
recesses for the altar and vestry, and on 
the north and south sides, bold projecting 
enclosed porticos, flanked on each side 
by a tower, making four in all, and which 
now have staircases, to aflbrd access to 
the modem ^aJleries. At first the in- 
terior .was ennehed by columns, and there 
were no galleries : so thattfie inside must 
have originally been extremely effective. 
In 1741, the interior and roof were con- 
sumed hy Are, which left only the walls 
and colunms standing. The church was 
^en rebuilt, f^eolumim being omitted; 
in 1758 gaUertes were added, and subser 
quently lengthened in 1826 by Mr. In- 
wood, architect. When this fine build- 
ing was first comj^ed, justiee was not 
done to the originwty and powers of the 
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architect; and Horace Walpole, vftth 
some other critics of the day, unable to 
appreciate its beauties, reprobated its 
cumbrous aspect, and its foifi towerS. 

The outside consists of a bold Doric 
order, well proportioned and elegantly 
profiled: the columns are about three 
feet four inches in diameter, and stand 
upon a lofty pedestal or podium, eight 
feet high. The north and south porticos 
or hexastyle, each consisting of four 
outer pilasters and two central columns ; 
the tliree centre intercolumniations being 
recessed, and the outer interpilastrations 
being solid, these latter serve as bases to 
the towers, which rise at each end of the 
tympanse. The entablature is surmounted 
by a balustrade, except over the porticos, 
where there are pediments broken through 
in the centre, for the width of three in- 
tercolumniations, to admit a kind of fan- 
tastic pedimental group, with a perforated 
niche. The four towers have square bases 
to the height of about eight feet above 
the springing of the pediments, and then 
assume a circular plan. At the angles 
there are isolated columns with circular 
pedestals and circular entablatures, pro- 
jecting from the main body of the towers. 
Above the entablature, there is a gra- 
dually receding roof of concave profile, 
surmounted hy a pine apple. The east and 
west ends of the main roof are enriched 
hy grouped gables, flanked by large en^ 
riched scrolls or trusses in the ^mon 
fashion. 

The whole composition is impressive, 
and its boldness loses nothing by the 
graceful playfulness of the outline. There 
are some inaccuracies of detail, which a 
little more study of purer models might 
have corrected ; hut tlie whole is well 
worthy a distinguished place among the 
striking productions of the Vanrargh 
school. The exterior being entirely faced 
with stone, its solid magnificence rorms a 
striking contrast to the parsimonious 
meanness, which distinguisnes the like 
buildings of the present day. In vol. iv. 
u. 70, of Dallaway’s edition of Horace 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Hetlv^ 
rop, St. Philip’s church at Birmingham, 
a work of ccpsiderable merit, the quad- 
rant colonnades at Cliefden-house, < and 
a house at Roehampton, peculiar hut 
striking in its effect all given in the 
Vitruvius Britannicus, are mentioned as 
works of Archer. To him also is attri- 
buted the fanciful and attractive pavilion 
at tlie end of the piece of water^ which 
feces the centre of Wrestrhouse, in Bed- 
fordshire, the seat- of the Earl de Grey. 
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TWs paviUon is liexagoual in plan, with 
a porch at the entrance : with very little 
attention to effect, it might be made a 
very gracettl object, well worthy the 
splendid mansion, which has been recently 
erected by the present noble possessor 
from his own designs and under his own 
immediate direction, and in w'hich his lord- 
ship has evinced a great feeling for art, 
sound discriiiiinution, and a happy adap- 
tation of the style chosen, which is that 
of the French chateau, of the time of 
Louis XV. 

ARCHESTRATUS of Gela or Syra- 
cuse, for authorities differ, was the pupil 
of Terpsion, according to Clearchus, in 
Athen. vii. p. 377, B, and wrote a didac- 
tic poem on Gastronomy, or the Art of 
Good Living, which he dedicated to his 
fnends, Mosclius and Oleander, or Cleae- 
nus. Like Ulysses, he visited many 
places, and conversed with many men, to 
enable him to do justice to a subject, far 
more palatable to the taste of many per- 
sons, than are the songs of Homer and 
the precepts of Hesiod, whom he paro- 
died, as may be seen in the numerous 
fragments preserved by Athenaeus ; and 
hence, Chrysippus considered him as the 
real founder of the sect of Epicurus. Of 
his ago, nothing is known. Schweig- 
haeuser feels almost disposed to make him 
a companion of one of the dissolute sons 
of Pericles. There is another Arche- 
stratus mentioned by Athenaeus, as the 
author of a treatise in two books on 
Flute-players. 

ARCHETIMUS, or ARCHIDEMUS, 
the philosopher and historian of Syracuse, 
seems like Plutarch to have written a 
fictitious account of the congress of the 
sa^es who met at Corinth, during the 
reign of Cypsehis, as may be infenred from 
Diogen. Laert. i. 40. To the same per- 
son has been attributed the historj^ of 
Arcadia, mentioned by Plutarch. 

ARCHIAS of Thdrium, was the leader 
of the party sent by Antipater, to disco- 
ver the liiding-place of Demosthenes ; 
and for his success in that and similar 
occupations, he went by the name of 
“ the exile-hunter.*' He was originally 
a tragic performer, and the^aster of the 
more celebrated Polus, and had studied 
oratory under Lacritus. From the part 
which he played in the dying scene of the 
life of Demosthenes, it would seem that 
one of his characters was that of Creon, 
in the Antigone of Sophocles. 2. A 
grancimarian of Alexandria, and the master 
of Epaphroditus, as stated by Suidas in 
his aecount of the latter ; and hence, he 
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has been assigned to the age of Augustus 
Caesar. 

ARCHIAS, (A. Licinius,) horn at 
Antioch in the latter part of the second 
century b. c. He was living, advanced 
in years, in b. c. 61, but the dates of his 
birth and death are not known. The 
poetical talents of Archias developed 
themselves earlf. The reputation they 
procured him, even in boyhood, in his 
native city, was confirmed gpd extended 
subsequently in a journey through Asia 
Minor and Greece. But the oppressed 
and impoverished provincials could afford 
him little beyond barren admiration; 
and Archias sought in Italy and at Rome 
a more solid recompense for his produc- 
tions. After spending some tune in 
southern Italy, where his lectures and 
recitations obtained for him the free- 
dom of Tarentum, Locri, Rhegium, and 
Neapolis, he proceeded to Rome in b. c. 
102. 'Hie Luculli received him into 
their house, continued their protection or 
their friendship to the end of his life, and 
conferred upon him their genfU^ name 
Licinius. Through Caecilia Mctella, mo- 
ther of the afterwards celebrated Marcus 
and Lucius Luciillus, Archias was recom- 
mended to the Metelli also. These 
families were his principal patrons ; but 
the sons of the most illustrious houses in 
Rome were placed under his care, and 
he numbered among his friends or liis 
pupils the Lutatii, the Octavii, the Drusi, 
the Hortensii, iEmilius Scaurus, and 
Marcus Cicero. He accompanied L. Lti- 
cullus the elder into Sicily; and, after 
his banishment for malversation during 
th^^ccond Servile war, (Diodorus, x. 
p. 161,) to his place of exile, Heracleain 
Lricania. At the request of his patroUj 
Archias was presented with the freedom 
of this place, which, as one of the allied 
cities, enjoyed ampler privileges than 
those in which he was already a citizen. 
And by the Plautian and Papirian law, 
B. c. 90, the freedom of Heraclea entitled 
its possessor, on fulfilling certain condi- 
tions, to the full fran^ise of Rome. 
Archias attended the younger L, Lucullus 
to Asia when t^mstor to Sylla, in b. c. 86; 
fo Africa, when propraetor, in 76 ; and, 
in 70, to the third Mithridatic war. In 
62, the right of Archias to the privileges 
of a Roman citizen was called in ques- 
tion, before the city praetor, Q. Cicero, by 
one Gratius, or Gracchus. For assuming 
the franchise without a legal title, he 
would have come within the- pendty ©f 
the Papian law, b, c. 66. 

Why, however, Archias,. a mail , ^of 
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blameless life, popular talents, and great 
reputation, was selected as an object of 
attack, is not clear. The Pompeians, 
aggrieved in the year preceding by the 
tnmnph of Luculfus, hoped perhaps to 
wound him by the conviction of a favoured 
dependant. The accusation turned on 
two principal points : had Archias been 
registered at Heraclea ? ^lis could only 
be proved by oral evidence, since the 
registry wai^ burnt during the Marsic 
war. Had he complied with the terms 
of the Plautian and Papirian law ? This 
was the weakest part of the defence, and 
apparently Archias was not, according to 
the strict letter of the law, a citizen, since 
his advocate, M. Cicero, always eludes the 
question, or meets it by saying that if 
Archias had not already the franchise, 
his talents and virtues lon^ ago deserved 
it. The result of the trial is not recorded, 
but Archias was probably acquitted. 
The oration of Cicero, which has preserved 
the name of Archias from a casual exist- 
ence in the Anthologia, was delivered, 
perhaps, after the consulship of Piso, 
n. c. 61 ; its genuineness is questioned 
by Klotz, Acta Literaria, Altenburg, 
1767 ; and Schroeter in his edition of the 
Oratio quae vulgo fertnr pro A. &c. 
Lips. 1818, 8voj defended by Platz in 
Crit. Bibliothec. 1821-22; by Frotscher, 
Anmerkung, z. Cic. Red. pro Archia, 
Schneeberg, 1820; andbyMadrig. Comm, 
de Ascon. Pedian. p, 151, not. 8. Ar- 
chias celebrated, in Greek verse, the 
Cimbric wars of Marius, and the Mithri- 
datic war of Lucullus, Cic. pro Arch. c. 9 ; 
he had also undertaken the consular of 
Cicero, id. c. 11. Some of the epi^^ns 
extant in the Anthologia, under the name 
of Archias, are by Archias of Antioch. 
He was celebrated for his skill in impro- 
visation, Pro Arch. viii. 18 ; and it is not 
unlikely that his compositions were bet- 
ter suited to recitation than to silent 
reading. Quintilian, Instit. Orat. x. 7, 
§ 19, mentions Antipater of Sidon and 
Archias together as extemporary poets. 
See Cic. de Or. iii. 50 ; see also, Archias 
in Clinton's Fast Hellen. c. 12, No. 157, 
and Brumann, Geschiefft. Licinii, 23, 
yol. iv. 8. 199, and the Scholia Bohiensia 
in Or. pro A, Licinio Archia, published 
by A.’ Mai. 

• ARCHIDAMIA, a woman of Sparta, 
daughter of Cleades, who procured the 
repeal of a decree that the women should 
be sent to Crete on the approach of 
Pyrrhus, by seizing a sword, rushing to 
the senate house, and declaring that the 
Vomen could never survive the ruin of 
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their country, and could light as well*as 
the men. (Plutarch, Life of Pyrrfius.) 

ARCHIDAMUS, The name of seve** 
ral kings of Sparta, 'fhe ifti-st, son of 
Anaxidamus, is said to have reigned in 
B. c. 620. 

Arckidamm II., son of Zeuxidamus, 
succeeded his grandfather Lootychides as 
king of Sparta, b. c, 476. In his reign 
an earthquake devastated Laconia, and 
the Messeiiians revolted and fortified 
themselves at Ithome, where they main- 
tained themselves for ten years. Archi- 
damus commanded the Peloponnesian 
troops against the Athenians, b. c. 431, 
430, 428, and died b. c. 427. 

Archidamm III., son of Agesilaus, 
to whom he succeeded b. c. 361. lie 
took an active part in the sacred war; 
and b. c. 338 went to Italy, to the 
assistance o^ the people of Tarentuin, 
against some neighbouring states, and fell 
in battle. 

Archidamvs IV., son of Eudamidas, 
was king of Sparta when it was attacked 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 293 b. c, 

ARCHIDAMUS, (Ap;^iSii/Lioff,) a phy- 
sician of the fifth century b. c, who is 
mentioned by Diodes Carystius as Laving 
preferred dry friction after bathing, from 
theid^a that oil hardens the skin. (Galen, 
De Simpl. Medicam. lib. ii. cap. 18.) A 
physician of the same name is mentioned 
by Pliny, Hist. Nat,, Ind. Auct. 

ARCHIGENES, an emi- 

nent physician at Rome, in the time of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second 
century a.d. He was born at x\pamea 
in Syria ; his father's name was rhilip- 
pus; he was a pupil of Agathinus; and 
lie ied at the age of sixty-three (Suidas, 
in Apx^y*)* according to the empress 
Eudocia (Violar. ap.Villoison, Anecd. Gr. 
vol, i. p. 65) eighty-three. He is much 
praised by Galen (De Locis Affect, lib. 
ii. cap. 6, sq.}, who says he had learned 
every thing connected with the profession 
of medicine, and that all that he had 
written was worth reading; he adds, 
however, that he was too fond of subtle 
definitions ((l)i\opiaTia) ; that his style 
was obscure and negligent ; and that he 
sometimes |#escribed medicines without 
judgment. (De Medicam. Kara rowovs-, 
lib. iii.) Alexander Trallianus calls him 
(lib. vii. cap. 6) Setoraror, the moxt 
divine, which is the same epithet he con- 
stantly applies to Galen; and Juvenal 
several times (Sat. vi. 236 ; xiv. 252 ; xiii. 
98) mentions his name, to signify an 
eminent physician in general. He wrote 
.several works on medicine and natural 
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phiioti^hy (larpiiaii itai fpv<ntca, Suidtis) 
of whicn onhr soihe of the titles remain, 
toge^er with sev^inil fragments, preserved 
by QaloDt *Odbasms, Aetius, Paulus 
^gineta, Alexander Trallianus,' &c. In 
^eurii^ he directed blood to be taken 
from the arm opposite to the side affected 
(Aethis, Tetrab. ii. serm. iv. cap. 68). 
In case of an abscess of the liver, he re- 
commends an opening to be made, though 
he Confesses it is hazardous ; he notices 
that when the pus escapes by the lungs 
and mouth, there is more danger than 
when it makes its way either through 
the integuments of the abdomen, or by 
tbe intestines (Aet; iii. 2, 4, and 5). In 
diabetes he recommends blood-letting 
(ASt. ill. 3, 31J. He says that neither 
eunuchs nor women are su^ect to elephan- 
tiasis (Aiit. iv. 1, 122). There are many 
fragments concerning materia medica, 
and among them the formula of a cele- 
brated meoicine called, after his name, 
* Hiera Archigenis** (Aet. i. 3, 114). 
There are also several charms and amu- 
lets, in which, notwithstanding his medi- 
cal skill, he seems to have placed much 
confidence. There is a (dissertation by 
Harle8,entitlcd,AnalectaHistorico-Critica 
de Archigene Medico, et de ApoUoniis 
Medicis, eorumque Scriptis ct Fragmen- 
tis. Bamberg. 1816, 4to. 

ARCHILOCHUS of Paros, whose 
father was Telesicles, and mother, Enipo, 
a slave, lived, according to Herodotus, 
i. 12, in the time of Gyges, and was con- 
temporary, says Cicero, with Romulus. To 
him we owe the invention of the lambic 
measures, found in the Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, the Fables of the Pseudo-Babrias, 
and the Epodes of Horace, together with 
the Trochaic and some other varieties of 
versification. Quintilian has said of him 
and of Homer, that invention and perfec- 
tion went hand in hand in them alone. 
Such was the bitterness of his satire, that 
he drove not only Lycambes, who had pro- 
mised his daughter, Neohule, to the poet, 
and afterwards married her to a wealthier 
suitor, to hang himself, but bis daughters 
likewise to follow the example of their 
father.^ The story has, however, been 
called in question of late ye#s, though on 
scarcely sufficient grounds. Although 
the united voice of antiquity places him 
amongst the greatest of poets, the few 
fVaments that have been preserved do not 
enable us to judge of the truth of such 
commendations ; but of bis indelicacies, 
which were such as to induce the eihpe^ 
f€r Julian to prohibit their pernssd by the 
we can get a glimpse from one or. 
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two passages. lake his imitator, Horace, 
he was better able to handle a pen than 
a spear, and was not ashamed to throw 
away his shield in the endeavour to save 
his life ; in which, however, he seems to 
have been unsuccessfril, as he met his death 
at the hands of one Calondas of Nexus, 
whose surname was Corax, a raven,” 
and who, whe#he went to Delphi, was 
ordered to leave the temple, as being the 
murderer of a servant of ApiRlo, although 
he pleaded that he had done it fairly in 
war. Bitter as was the pen of Archi- 
lochus, it could still employ itself in sub- 
jects of a mournful cast, as shown by his 
poem, which, like Falconer’s, was called 
the Shipwreck, and written on the loss of 
his brother-in-law at sea. A fragment of 
it haa been preserved by Plutarch ; while of 
the other remains of the poet, the fullest 
collection is by Liebel, Lips. 1812. Gais- 
ford, in Poetae Minores Grceci, Oxon. 1814, 
which was reprinted by Dindoif, Lips. 
1823, who had added a few references to 
critics, omitted by Gaisford, and taken 
not the least notice of Liebcl’s work, al- 
though a second edition of it is quoted 
by Hermann, in his Dissertation, de Par- 
ticula Av, ii. 18, but which is only the 
first with a new date in tbe title-page, 
1818 instead of 1812. 

ARCHIMEDES. The most celebrated 
of the Greek mathematicians, bom about 
280 B. c. %Lt Syracuse, and related to 
Hiero king of Sicily. He was remark- 
able for his extraordinary application to 
mathematical studies, but more so for hk 
skill and surprising inventions in mecha- 
nic He excelled ukewise in hydrostatics, 
asOuomy, and optics ; he eamibited the 
motions of the heavenly bodies in a pleas- 
ing and instructive manner, within a 
sphere of glass of his own contrivance 
and workmanship ; he likewise contrived 
curious and powerfiil machines and en- 

f ines for raising weights, hurling stones, 
arts, &c., launching ships, ana for ex- 
hausting the water out of them, draining 
marshes, &c. When Marcellus the Roman 
consul besieged Syracuse,, the machines 
of Archimedes were employed; these' 
showered upoiMie enemy a cloud of de^ 
stmetive darts, and stones of Vast weijght' 
and in great quantities ; thefr sh^ were' 
lifted into 4he air by his cranes^ levers, , 
hooks, (kc., and dashed against therot^e,' 
or precipitatod to the bottom of the sed. 
Nor could they find safety in retreat ; his" 
powerfiil burning glasses reflects the 
condensed rays of the sun upon them 
with such effect that many of uiem wei^ 
burnt. S 3 rrneuse was, howeveV^ at last 
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taken by storm, and Archimedes, as it is 
said, too deeply engaged in some geome- 
tric^ speculations to be conscious of ivhat 
had hap)»eped, was slain by a Roman 
soldier. Marcellus was grieved at his 
death, which happened 210 b. c., and took 
care of his ilinerm. Cicero, when he was 
questor of Sicily, discovered the tomb of 
Archimedes overgrown Hith bushes and 
weeds, having the sphere and cylinder 
c^raved on jA with an inscription which 
time had ren^red illegible. 

His reply to Hiero, who was one day 
admiring and praising his machines, can 
onW be regarded as an empty boast. 
** Hive me,’* said the exulting philoso- 
pher, ** a place to stand on, and 1 will 
lift the earth.” Aor fioi nov orc), k<u rnv 
y^v mvi^o-co. Tliis, however, may be easil 
proved to be impossible ; for, granting 
him a place, with the simplest machine, 
it would require a man to move swifter 
than a cannon-shot during the space of a 
century, to lift the earth only one inch in 
all that time. Hicro ordered a golden 
crown to be made, but suspecting that 
the artists had purloined some of the gold 
and substituted base metal in its stead, 
he employed our philosopher to detect 
the cheat. Archimedes tried for some 
time in vain, but one day os he went into 
the bath, ho observed that his body ex- 
cluded just as much water as was equal 
to its bulk; the tliought immediately 
struck him that this discovery had fur- 
nished ample data for solving liis diffi- 
culty ; upon which he leaped out of the 
bath, ana ran through the streets home- 
wards, crying out, evpi^ica! cvpi/aal I 
have found H ! I have found U! .A 

Of all the mathematicians of antiqui^, 
Archimedes is confessedly the first for 
power and originality. In his treatise 
entitled or Arenarius, he 

shows the means of accomplishing what, 
in his time, appeared to all others to 
be impossible. This treatise stands, 
from its subject, distinct ftom the rest 
of his works, but it is not on that ac- 
count the less interesting or valuable. 
It giv^ us, indeed, no specimen of that 
beautiftil gebmetry, in whiih the ancients 
t^ughiby their extunple the most perfect 
fom of dose and logical reasoning ; but 
ifits wimt of this attraction ^ made us 
lesc fimuHair with it, the same circumstance 
a4ds n certain variety to the method of 
investIgatiQn which it pursues. He ad^ 
dressy his work to Gelo, the eldest son 
of Hjero. ~ It appears that, the grains of 
sand^^ Syracuse had been hidd oy some 
tq^ he infinite, thnt ey,en those wh6 


could not admit such an unqualified ns* 
sertioii, still considered them to 
any numbers that could he assigned for, 
tliem. Here was the question that brought 
Archimedes to the very verge of tlie 
fiuxtonal calculus! This appears to he 
a speculation from which no practical 
advantage was likely to be produced, and 
none possibly was derived from the mere 
resolution of the question ; but in the 
means which Archimedes devised for this 
purpose, we *find the principle not only 
invented, but brought into actual opera- 
tion, which in our later times has formed 
one of the greatest means of shortening 
labour in the conduct of arithmetical 
processes. The excellence of the Oriental 
numerals has reduced the Grecian arith- 
metic to an object of historical curiosity, 
and we can only admire the ingenuity of 
those who could work with such awkward 
implements. The Arenarius, indeed, is 
employed rather on the arrangement than 
the notation of numbers, but the imper- 
fection of that notation would, in any 
common hands, have probably soon put 
a stop to the inquiry. No one can read 
the treatise without finding how much 
lYlore clearly he can follow the reasoning 
of it, by reducing the several parts to the 
figures which we have now in use ; how 
much, therefore, must the difficulty have 
been increased when the ideas to be ex- 
pressed were entirely new I Archimedes, 
liowever, confident in his powers to over- 
come the difficulty, at once endeavoured 
to take it in its greatest possible extent, 
and asserted that he could assign the 
numbers which should exceed not only 
the sands of Syracuse and Sicily, hut what 
would be sufficient to fill a sphere equal 
to the eartli, or even to the universe it- 
self. An Englisli translation of the 
Arenarius was published at London in 
1784; it is the work of Mr. George 
Anderson, and is extremely well per- 
formed. 

The quadrature of the parabola, ac; 
complished in two different ways by 
Archimedes, was the first example of an 
exact quadrature between curves and 
straight lines. His method of eahatuiioHf 
which consis^d in limiting curves by 
means of polygons, deserves esperial no- 
tice; an extension of it produced the 
method indivisibles by Cavali^re. The 
best edition of ihe works of Archimedes 
is that published by the (Moxd press in, 
1792, under the able editorahip ot Dr. 
Robertson, then Savilian professor 
astremomy. 

ARCHlMEIiUS, a writer of epigraiqs^ 
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two of ^hich p^ervcid in th^ Greek 
Anth»lo^. . " 

ARCHlNTO^ (Ocjavio,) a Milanese 
count, son of Horace Archinto and Leo- 
nora Tonsa, iifraalsom towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. He filled seve- 
ral public stations, and received from 
PhUip llL of Spain the title of count de 
Barata. He published — Epilogati rac- 
conti delle Antichita, e Wobiltk della 
Famiglia Archinti, etc. — Ag^untavi una 
breve Exposizione degli Antichi Marmi, 
che ne’ Palagi di questa Famiglia si 
leggoiio, Milan, 1618. Collectanea An- 
tiquitatum in ejus Domo, fol. no date or 
place — a very rare book. (Biog. Uiiiv.) 

ARCHINTO, (Count Charles,) son of 
the senator Philip Archinto, born at Milan, 
July 30, 1669, founded an lacademy at 
Milan, and collected a valuable library 
and philosophical apparatus. He was 
appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to the emperor Leopold ; and, by Charles 
II. and Philip V. of Spain, a knight of 
the golden fleece and grandee of Spain. 
He left many MSS. on scientific subjects, 
but nothing in print, except some notes 
on the History of Arnolphus, in the Scrip. 
Rer. Itol., and a work published posth#^ 
mously at Venice, Tabula*, pracipua 
Scientianim et Artium capita digesta 
per Ordinem, repnesentantes. The Pala- 
tine Society of Milan, which was formed 
for the purpose of assisting Miiratori with 
subscriptions to defray the expense of 
printing the Scriptores Rerum lialica- 
rum, chiefly owed its existence to the 
exertions of the count Charles Arclnnto. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARCHINUS of C(ELE, 4 n Attica, was 
one of the party who assisted Thrasybu- 
lus in expelling the thirty tyrants from 
Athens. According to Photius, (in Bib- 
lioth. cod. 240,) Isocrates took much of 
his Panegyric from the funeral oration of 
Arcliinus, to which allusion is made by 
Plato in his Menexenus. 

ARCHIPPUS. — 1. A Pythagorean of 
Tarentum, who, according toPorphyry, was 
amongst the first of those who wrote a com- 
mentary on the precepts of his master, 
2- A dramatist of the old comedy. The 
titles of seven of his plays Juve been pre- 
served ; but according to suidas, he only 
once gained the prize, in 01. 91. 

ARCHON, (Louis, 1645—1717,) was 
chaplain to Louis XIV. and author of a 
History of the Chapel of the Kings of 
France. Paris, 1711. (BiOg. Univ.) 

ARCHYTAS of Tarentuh, was the 
?^hth philosopher who sat in the chair 
^Pythagoras, and was the master of 
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Philolaus, .Eudoxus, v Plato. Like 
the rest of hia school, he was a man of 
varied attainments , in philosophy, geo- 
metry, mechanics, and harmonics; and 
such were his talents as a poUttoian, that 
he was elected seven times the chief of 
the state, an office that ^had been previ- 
ously only for a year ; and so able a 
eneral, that According to Aristoxeus, 
e was never defeated. . His death by 
shipwreck is alluded to b^^oraee ; and 
though Diogenes says nothing of his writ- 
ings, Fabricius has^given a long list of 
his works, of which a fq^sr fragments, 
written in the Doric dialect, , liave been 
preserved by Stobsus and others, and 
collected first by Gale, and more recently 
by Orelli, in his Opuscula Grmcor. Veter. 
Sententiusa, Lips. 1821. Amongst his 
mechanical inventions, Aulus Gellius, 
X. 12, mentions an automaton dove, that 
was made to fly by means of air enclosed 
within it ; a story that would lead to the 
supposition that Archy tas was acquainted 
with the property of gas, and the principle 
of aerostation, and of which, another cu- 
rious proof is perhaps given in the story 
of Dffidalus. The other persons of the 
same name were, 1. A musician of Mity- 
lene. 2. An epigrammatist of Amphissa, 
which is thought to be the town now 
called Salona. 3. A writer on agriculture, 
by some identified with the philosopher, 
4. A writer on cookery. 

ARCIMBOLDI, (Giuseppe, 1533— 
1593,) a native of Milan, and established 
at Prague, was skilled in portraits, and 
was selected as the court painter of the 
emperor Maximilian II., in which office he 
cjfi^linued also under the emperor Ro- 
d!m^h. He was celebrated for those 
capricci, or fancy pieces, which afterwaTds 
fell into disuse, and which at a distance 
appeared to be the figures of men and 
women ; but on a nearer view the Flora 
disappeared in a heap of flowers and 
leaves, and the Vertumnus was metamor- 
phosed into a composition of fruits and 
foliage. He acquired gr^at creffit finr 
these strange inventions ; and ..on one 
occasion painted a picture of Agriculture, 
consisting of^spades, ploughs, spyt^s^ 
and other appropriate implements. He 
also excelled in painting interiors 
kitchens with fruit, vegetables, cidiiiyary 
utensils, &c. There are engraved nRer 
him, the Four Seasons, their, 
posed of flowers and fruit, without the 
name of the engraver, but bearing the 
inscriptipn Correte e ZerteneUi^, 
(Lanzi, Stor, Ktt. iy. 18Cf. Bryan'f, Piett 
Hemecken, Diet, des Artiittes,} 
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ARCIMBOLDO, (Giovanni Angelo,) 
fiTchbishcm of ' Milan, bom in 14B5, died 
1555. lio waS’ legate in Germany to 
Leo X. and in 1529 was made one of 
Charles Ytlv’s counsellors, and a nrince 
of the Holy. Empire. He published a 
catalogue of heretics, which was trans- 
lated into Italian and printed by Ver- 
^rio,’ under the title ^ Catalogo ove 
Arcimboldo, Archives; di Milano, Con- 
danna e Difliina per Heretic! la magior 
Parte de* FigHuoli di Dio, &c. 1554, in 
8vo, which is very scarce. (Biog. Univ.) 

• ARCION,* (Apxtci)!/,) a surgeon at 
Rome, who was called in to dress the 
wounds of those persons who w^re hurt 
at the time of the assassination dr the em- 
peror Caligula, a. n. 41, a. ir. c. 794. 
(Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 19, cap. 1, 
where some editions read AXkiuv or 
AX^«0V.) 

ARCISZEWSKI, Krzysztof, (Chris- 
topher,) a Pole, who after having served 
some time in the army, in the reign of 
Sigismund Wasa, in order to avoid per- 
secution for his religious opinions, as 
being a dissident, went to Holland, and 
entered the service of that republic. His 
bravery and skill recommended him so 
greatly to the Dutch, that they sent him 
out as military governor to their posses- 
sions in the Brazils, where he established 
garrisons at Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and other places. His successes 
bver the Spaniards raised him so high in 
the esteem of the Dutch, that they caused 
a medal to be struck in honour of him. 
Notwithstanding the authority and credit 
he enjoyed, he earnestly longed to return 
to his native country ; and, as the ri|Pkr 

P reviously shown towards the Polish 
issidente began to abate after the acces- 
sion of Ladislaus IV. (Sigismund’s son), 
Arciszewski addressed a letter to that 
prince (in 1637), which may be seen in 
Niemcewicz’s Historical Collection. Ex- 
cept, however, that he did return, Yiothiiig 
further can now be traced respecting him 
from that time ; the only positive infor- 
mation we have is, that Kochowski states 
his death to have happened at Lesznic in 
1655, at the time of the %ar with Swe- 
den, and that shortly after he was bu- 
ried, the church where he was interred 
was set fire to and destroyed by the 
Swedes, He wrote a Latin work on 
Artillery, which was then considered the 
best of its kind, and was translated into 
French, German, and Dutch. In cha- 
racter he was noble and disinterested, 
reiecting manyofibrs from different states 
which would willingly have engaged his 


services on his return to Europe: m*his 
patriotism enlightened, predicting the 
calamities that would ensue to his coun- 
try from the influence of th8 Jesuits, and 
the tyranny of the nobles. 

ARCKENHOLZ, (John,) horn in Fin- 
land in 1695. He accompanied a Swedish 
gentleman to Paris, and while there com- 
posed a pamphlet against the policy of an 
alliance between Sweden and France. 
This having become known he was thrown 
into prison on his return to Sweden. He 
was shortly after released, however, on 
condition of his apologizing to cardinal 
Fleury, who appears to have been more 
particularly attacked in his work. In 
1746 he was appointed librarian and 
keeper of the medals in the collection of 
Cassel, a post which he retained for 
twenty years. He then received permis- 
sion to retire to Sweden, and after eleven 
years' residence in that country, during 
which time his powers of mind were so 
weakened by age as to render him incapa- 
ble of prosecuting his historical labours, 
he died, in 1777, at the age of eighty-two 
years. His chief works are, M5moires 
concemant Christine, Reine de Su^de, 
Amsterdam, 1751-60; whence d’Alem- 
bert has taken the anecdotes of Christina, 
given in his Melanges de Litt^rature, &c. ; 
Lettres sur Ics Lapons et les Finois, 8vo, 
Frankfort, 1756; M5moires de Riisdorf, 
Ministre de I'Electeur Palatin. written in 
French, and translated from the MS. into 
German, published in that language at 
Frankfort and Leipsic, 1762 ; andRecueil 
des Sentimens et des Propos de Gustave 
Adolphe, Stockholm, 1769. In his latter 
years he had bbeii charged with the task 
of writing the history of Frederick L, who 
died in 1751 ; but his infirmities rendered 
him unequal to it. 

ARCO, (Nicolas, count of,) a good 
Latin poet of the sixteenth century, second 
son of count Oderic, privy counsellor to 
the emperor Maximilian, was born at 
Arco, in the Tyrol, an ancient fief in his 
family, in 1479, He was learned in the 
ancient languages, and spoke all the mo- 
dem ones with fluency. He entered the 
army, and served under Wolfgang of 
Furstemburg,ftintil the death of nis bro- 
ther, when he abandoned his military 
career, and took possession of his patem^ 
fief. He had several public employ • 
ments, but did not neglect literature, 
and lived on intimate terms with Panlus 
Jovius, Annibal Caro, Fracastor, and 
others. His death is supposed to hoy^ 
taken place about 1546, in which yeaf 
his Latin poems were published, with the 
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title, IJ^icolai Archil Comitia Numeri, 
Mantua, in 4to. They were reprinted 
by Comino, with those of Fumano and 
Fracostor, at Padua, in 1739. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARCO, (Philip, count of, bom in 1740, 
died 1805,) belonged to the order of 
Malta, and was their ambassador to the 
electoral court of Bavaria, where he 
aOerwards held some important political 
offices. His brother, Ignacius Charles, was 
also honourably engaged in the political 
service of Bavaria, and died at Munich 
ill 1812. (Suppl. Biog. Univ.) 

ARCO, (Alexis del, 1625--1 700,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Madrid, a dis- 
ciple of Antonio de Pereda. He was 
deaf and dumb from his birth ; but was, 
nevertheless, an eminent painter, both of 
history and portraits. Several of his pic- 
tures are mentioned by Polonusio, parti- 
cularly the Miraculous Conception, and 
the Assumption of the Virgin in the 
cloister of the Trinitarios Descalios at 
Madrid ; and in the church of San Salva- 
dor, a fine picture of S. Teresa. He died 
in his native city. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

ARCO, (Giambatista Gherardo d’, 
1739 — 1791,) an Italian writer on mis- 
cellaneous subjects. His first work was 
a prize essay on a subject proposed by 
the Academy of Sciences at Mantua, which 
gained him much reputation. His essays, 
as member of several scientific and lite- 
rary societies, were published at Cremona 
in 1785, ill four volumes. The emperor 
Joseph II. gave him a political situation 
in Mantua, in which his humanity and 
good management are much praised, es- 
ecially in 1782, a year of great scarcity, 
n his essay on the Origin of the Fine 
Arts of Design, he considers Italy their 
birth-place, and tries to prove that the 
Greeks borrowed their first notions 
thence ! He retired from public life some 
time before his death. (Tipaldo’s Biog.) 

ARCON, (Jean Claude Eleonore Le- 
itliceaud d’,) a celebrated French mili- 
tary engineer, was horn at Pontarlier in 
1733. He was destined by his father for 
the ecclesiastic state, but showed a strong 
taste for the profession of anns, which 
was allowed to prevail; ftad in 1754, 
d’Arjfon entered the school of Mezi^resj 
and in the following year received a com- 
mission as engineer in the army. He 
served in the seven years’ war, and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself at the de- 
fence of Cassel in 1761. At the siege of 
Gibraltar in 1780, d’Arcon conceived the 
plan of attack from the sea, by immense 
floating batteries, which could not 
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sunk or set on fire by heated shot fired 
fi-om the rock. These^were constructed 
from large ships, covered with hides, and 
provided with the means of circulating 
water in all parts to extinguish fire : they 
were besides bomb-proof, and carefully 
ballasted, to balance the weight of the 
guns carried by them. They were to be 
supported in th# attack by bomb-vessels, 
gun-boats, and ships of the line. One 
hundred and fifty pieces of l^vy artillery 
were to he directed against the British 
stronghold, from ten of these enormous 
machines; and the utmost interest was 
excited at the courts of Spain and France 
for the ^success of the scheme. On the 
13th September, 1782, the plan was put 
into execution, but completely mis- 
carried; and d’Ar 9 on was obliged to 
publish a justification of his share in the 
aifair. He was afterwards engaged in 
the invasion of Holland, and was made a 
member of the senate by the first consul 
in 1799, but died in the following year. 
General d’Ar 9 on was the author of seve- 
ral works on militaiy subjects, of which 
his Considerations Militaires et Politiques 
sur Ics Fortifications, Paris, 1795, was 
the most important, as combining the 
results of all his observation and expe- 
rience on the subject to the pursuit of 
which his life was dedicated. (Biog. 
Univ. Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar. 
Ann. Reg. 1782.) 

ARCONS, (Csesar d’,) advocate to the 
parliament of Bordeaux, died in 1681, 
was author of — Du Flux et du Reflux de 
la Mer, et des Longitudes, Rouen, 1655. 
Traites dc Physique, Bordeaux, 1668. 
I}(^rtation8, Bruxelles, 1680. Eschan* 
tillon, ou le premier des trois Tomes d’un 
Ouvrage qui fera voir dans I’Apocalypse 
les Traditions Apostoliques, ou les Mys* 
teres de I’Eglise passes, presents, et it 
venir, d6dic an Sacrament de I’Autel. 
Paris, 1658. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARCON VILLE, (Thiroux d'.) See 
Thiroux. 

ARCUDI, (Alexandre Thomas,) a 
minican, descended from a noble family^ 
of Corfu, was bom in the kingdom of 
Naples, and ittedin 1720, leaving* Anato^ 
mia degl’ Ipocriti, under the assumed nuael 
of Candido Malasorte Ussaro, Venice, 
1699. Galatina Letterata^ Genoa, 1709. 
Prediche quaresimali, Lecce, 1712. Sant' 
Atanasio magno, Lecce, 1714. ^ (Biog, 
Univ.) . ^ 

ARCUDIO, (Peter,) a learned OredC' 
priest, of Corfii, was brought up at Route, 
and employed on various occasions by 
Clement VllL; by whom he^as sent to 
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Riusioj to decide some disputed points of 
doctrine. He died at Rome in 1634. 
Arcadio was exceedingly anxious to re- 
concile the Greek and Latin churchesi 
and wrote a book, De Concordia Ecclesiae 
Occidentalis et Orientalis, Paris, 1619, 
to prove that they did, not in fact differ 
materially, either in doctrine, or in their 
modes of administering^hc sacraments. 
He also wrote two treatises, now scarce, 
— Utrum d^r Purgatorium, ct an illud 
sit per Ignem? Romm, 1632; De Pur- 
gatorio Igne, adversus Barlaam, Romm, 
1637 ; and translated several modem 
Greek treatises on doctrinal questions. 
(Biog. Univ. Fabr. Bibl. Grmc.) 

ARCULANUS, (Joannes,) or HER- 
CULANUS, an eminent It^n physi- 
cian of the fifteenth century, is commonly 
supposed to have been bom at Verona. 
His real name was Arcolaniy or Ercolani ; 
the date both of his birth and of his 
death is uncertain. He was professor of 
medicine, first at Bologna and afterwards 
at Padua, and is said to have died at 
Ferrara. He has left behind him two 
medical works, both relating to the 
Arabic physicians, and both of which 
(judging from the number of editions 
mat were called for) seem to have en- 
joyed a great reputation. The first is a 
commentary on the ninth book of the 

Ketaah Almansurif 

£]ber ad Almansorem, of Rhazes, the 
great text-book of practical medicine in 
those times. It was first published, 1483, 
Venet. fob, with tlie title, Practica Me- 
dico, qum Omnium Morbomm et Symp- 
tomatum Census et Remediorum PrmsH^a 
exponit The last edition was in 1560, 
Venet fol. The other work is a com- 
mentary on the first Fen of the fourth 

book of the ^ 

Ketaah Alkanoun Ji AUeh, Liber Canonis 
Medicince of Avicenna, which was first 
published 1488, Ferrarm, fob, with the 
tide, Enmositio Pemtilis in Primam Fen 
Quard Canonis Avicennm in qu& de 
Febribus adtur. Tlie last edition, with 
rather a mfierent tide, iras in 1684. 
Patav. 4tQ» Haller (Biblioth. Med. 
Pract.) speaks slightingly of both these 
works, and it appears that the only re^l 
service he has rendered to medicine is 
the introducing the more frequent use of 
the seton. The chapter De Balneis is 
inserted in the Latin collection of ancient 
writers on that subject, publi^ed 1653, 
Venet fob 

•ARCULF, a Gallic biriiop of the 
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seventh century, who is known ^nly by 
bis travels. He was moved by the desire 
of visiting the holy places mentioned in 
Scripture, and, in company with a Bur- 
gundian hermit, named Peter, he went 
first to Jemsalem. After having paid 
his devotions there, and at most of the 
ancient sites in Palestine, he embarked 
at Joppa, and w^ent to Alexandria in 
Egypt. He next went to Crete, and from 
thence to Constantinople, where he made 
a long stay, (from Easter to Christmas.) 
He next proceeded by sea to Sicily, where 
he visited Mount Etna, and then vrent to 
Rome. After having resided during some 
time at Rome, he embarked in a ship in 
order to return to his native land, but the 
ship was so long driven about by storms 
ana contrary winds, that he was at last 
thrown upon the isle of Iona in the Irish 
sea, where he was received by Adam- 
nanus, then abbot of the celebrated mo- 
nastery in that island. It seems probable 
that Arculf spent the rest of his days in 
the society of Adamnan, to whom he told 
his adventures, and who committed them 
to writing. This hook was, according to 
Bede, presented by Adamnan to the An- 
glo-Saxon king Aldfrid, and must thei;e- 
tbre have been written before a. d. 698. 
Bede gives a short account of Arculf in 
his History, and some extracts from his 
work ; he also founded upon it his treatise, 
De Locis Sanctis ; and it is partly em- 
bodied in the Itinerarium Bernardi Sa- 
pientis, written a little later. Adamnan ’s 
tract was first edited by Jacob Gretser, a 
German Jesuit, atingolstadt, in 1619, and 
was afterwards inserted in the Act. SS. 
Ord. Bened. 111. part ii. p. 456. (Bed. 
H« E. v. 15, 16, 1 7. Hist. Lit. de France, 
ii. 651.) See Adamnan. 

ARCUSSIA, (Charles d’,) descended 
from an ancient and illustrious family of 
Provence, bom 1547, died about 1617, 
was a celebrated writer on Falconry. The 
first edition of Arcussia’s Fauconnerie, 
containing five books, was printed at Aik 
in 1598, 8vo. It met with great success, 
and was reprinted at Paris in 1604 and 
1608, and was translated into German 
and Italian. The most complete edition 
is that of RoiAi, 1647, in 4to, which has 
ten books. Lallemant has given an ac- 
count of this work, which is still interest- 
ing, in his Biblioth^ue des Th5reuti- 
cographes. (Suppl. Biog, Univ.) 

ARCY, (Patrick d’,) was born of an 
ancient family in Galloway, in Ireland, 
in 1725, educated in France, and served 
in the French army. He made several 
c^^paigns in Germany* and Flanders, 
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and in J 746, was in the expedition sent 
to Scotland, to the assistance of the Pre- 
tender. He ^was taken, but dismissed, 
by the English government, and after- 
wards served in the campaign of 1757. 
D’Arcy distinguished himself by several 
scientific works, among which may be 
mentioned his — Essai sur rAitillerie, 
1760; Memoire sur la Dur6e des Sensa- 
tions de la Vue, 1765 ; Sur la Th6orie de 
la Lunc, 1749; SurlaTh^orie et Pratique 
de I'Artillerie, 1766; Nouvcllc Th4orie 
d’Artillerie, 1766; Recueil de Pieces sur 
un Nouveau Fusil, 1767. He also disco- 
vered an important general principle in 
mechanics, made a series of experiments 
in electricity, in concert with M. Leroi, 
and contributed many papers to the Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions. He died in 1779, 
and his ^logc was pronounced by Con- 
dorcet. (Biog. Univ.) 

AllDABURIUS, general to Theodo- 
sius II. in 421 commanded an army 
against the Persians. In 425, Ardubu- 
rius, with his son Aspar, was sent by 
Theodosius II. to assist Valentian III. 
and Placidia. This Ardaburius must not 
be confounded with his grandson of the 
same name, the son of Aspar, who died 
in 471. (Biog. Univ. Gibbon.) 

ARDASHEER, (surnamed Babekan, 
or son of Babek, and called Artaxerxes 
by the Roman writers,) W'as the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty in Persia. His 
father was an infenor officer in Pars : but 
he claimed descent, through his remote 
ancestor Sassan, from the ancient Kaia- 
nian monarchs, the race of Cyrus and 
Cambyses ; a pedigree probably devised 
after his own elevation to royal dignity. 
The scanty details which we possess 
relative to the Ashganian dynasty (or 
Arsacidee) then ruling in Pcr.sia, being 
almost exclusively drawn from Roman 
historians, who terra them Parlhxam^ 
give no clue to the position of internal 
politics which led Araasheer to form, at 
rfh early age, the apparently daring pro- 
ject of possessing himself of the crown ; 
but the rapidity of his progress implies 
that the juncture must have been favour- 
able to such an attempy and it has 
been conjectured with prolkbility that he 
won the rei^ards of his countrymen by 
declaring himself the champion of the 
ancient faith of Zerdusht or Zoroaster, in 
opposition to the Greek idolatry, to which 
the reigning prince Ardewan (Artabanes) 
was inclined. After making himself 
master of his native province of Pars, 
and overcoming the rivalry of his elder 
brother Shapooi^ he subdued within a few 
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years, and almost without opposition, 
Kerman, Irak, and the other southern 
provinces : and when Ardewan at length 
took the field in person, he was over- 
thrown and slain in the decisive battle of 
Hormuz, which established the new dy-^ 
nasty of Sassan in Persia, a. d. 226. The 
first care of Ardasheer was to replace the 
lax and enervatft rule of the Ashganians 
by an unifonn and vigorous system of 
administration, which he #nforced by 
visiting at the head of his army every 
part of his newly-acquired dominions. 
The Magian doctrines-were declared, by a 
general synod convoked for the purpose, 
to be the sole tolerated religion in the 
empire ; and all dissidents or schismatics, 
of whatever denomination, were perse- 
cuted with unrelenting bigotry. After 
completing the dome.slic rcgiuations of 
his kingdom, by the promulgation of a 
code of Taws, which continued till the Mo- 
hammedan conquest the basis of Persian 
jurisprudence, Ardasheer turned his atten> 
tion to foreign conquest; but the war 
in which he engaged against Alexander 
Sevenis, a.d. 230, for the recovery of the 
ancient Asiatic provinces of Persia, led 
to no decisive results ; and though many 
of its events were glorious to the Persian 
arms, tlie Romans continued to retain 
Mesopotamia. After the Roman war, he 
enjoyed several years of uninterrupted 
prosperity; till a.d. 240, tired of the 
fatigues of royalty, or more probably 
anxious to secure his line by the esta- 
blishment of a successor in his own life- 
time, he resigned his sceptre to his only 
Shahpoor (Sapor 1. of the Romans) 
mother is said by all the Persian 
historians to have been daughter of Arde- 
wan, the last Ashganian king. How 
long Ardasheer survived his abdication 
is not stated : his dying advice to his son, 
ill which are embodied his views on reli- 
gion and government, is given by Fer- 
dousi. In the above account, we have 
followed the statements adopted by Mal- 
colm and Gibbon, as many of the Persian 
histories are replete with fable and con- 
tradiction in the life of this great restorer 
of their natioM monarchy, (vide D’Her- 
belot, in art. Ardschir Babegan,) Arda- 
sheer is pronounced by Malcolm to have 
been “ one of the wisest and most vidient 
princes that ever reigned over Per^/* 
His claim to the latter appellation is 
ftciently proved by the ease with which 
he subverted the preceding dynasty, and 
mainUuned his acquired crown against 
foreign and domestic foes; nor are t^e 
evidences of hia wisdom and policy less 
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indisputable than of his valour. The 
skill with which he reunited the dis- 
jointed provinces of the kingdom, and 
the energy and vitality which was infused 
by his administration, at once raised 
Persia from the distracted and feeble state 
into which it had fallen under the later 
Ashganian princes, to tlm rank of a com- 
pact and powerful empire ; and the per- 
manence of the Sossanian dynasty, which, 
with its coAomitant civil and religious 
institutions, remained unshaken during 
more than four centuries, till overthrown 
by the arms of the khalifs, attests the 
sagacity which enabled its founder, during 
his shoii: reign of fourteen years, to place 
on so firm a basis the edifice of his power, 
lie is said to have been the author of tivo 
works, the Kar-Nameh, or Commentaries 
of his own Life ; and a treatise on the Rules 
of a Good Life, which was frequently tran- 
scribed and circulated by his successors. 
Many of his maxims have also been pre- 
served by tradition : perhaps one of the 
most characteristic of the spirit of oriental 
government is the saying, ** that the 
sword should never be used where the 
stick would be suflicient." 

There were two other Sassanian princes 
of the name of Ardasheer : one, the suc- 
cessor of Shahpoor the Great, who reigned 
from A. D. 380 to 385 ; the other, an 
infant son of Shinlyeh, the son of Khos- 
roo - Piirveez, who wjis placed on the 
throne for a few months m 629, in the 
confusion which preceded the fall of the 
Persian monarchy; but neither of their 
reigns presents events of importance. 

ARDAVAN, or ARDEWAN. Jhe 
name of tw'o kings of Persia, thflVne 
immediately succeeding the other, and 
belonging to the dynasty of the Moluk 
AttawSyif, or king of the tribes — a 
race of inglorious kings, or, as some 
suppose, of rulers of provinces only, 
coming in betw^een Alexander the Great 
and Ardasheer Babekan, the founder of 
the Sas^nian dynasty. The whole of 
this line is passed over very slightly in 
Persian historians, and little more is 
recorded of the two kin^ under notice, 
than t^t the first reignea tlurteen years, 
and was deposed by the second, who 
reigned twenty-three years. There was 
also a tliird of the name, the last king of 
this race, who was deposed by Ardasheer 
Babekan, after a nominal reign of thirty- 
one years. From this name the Greek 
historians have made Apraj^avor. 

ARDfiB, (Jacques d’,) a monk of Huy, 
hojrn at la^ge in the latter years of the 
sixteenth century, author of a poetical 
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version of the Book of Ecclesiastes LiSge, 
1632 ; and a History of the Bi^ops of 
Li^ge, also in Latin verse, 1634. (Suppl. 
Biog. Univ.) 

ARDELL, (James Mac, about 1710— 
June 2, 1763,) an admirable mezzotinto 
engraver, was eitlier a native of Ireland, 
or of Irish extraction, and is regarded as 
one of the ablest artists, in his branch of 
engraving, that has practised the art. 
The nmnber of his plates is very consi- 
derable, the greater part of which are 
from portraits of persons of distinction 
by the principal painters of his time, 
such as Hogartli, Hudson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Zoffany, Cotes, and others. He 
also scraped a few plates from historical 
subjects by Murillo, Vandyck and Rem- 
brandt, some of his finest works after 
whom are the Virgin and Infant Jesus; 
Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter, and 
Time clipping the Wings of Love, after 
Vandyck ; Tobit and the Angel, the 
Tribute Money, Rembrandts Mother 
reading, and the Student in ISIathe^ 
inatics, after Rembrandt; the Virgin, 
with a Glory of Angels, St. Jerome 
kneeling before a Crucifix, and St. 
Francis da Paola, after Murillo. He also 
engraved Rubens, his Wife and Child, 
after that master. He lived almost en- 
tirely in London, w'here he died. (Strutt's 
Diet, of Eng. Heinecken, Diet, des Ar- 
tistes. Bryan’s Diet.) 

ARDEMANS, (Teodovo,) a Spanish 
architect, but of German extraction, (his 
father being a native of tliat country, 
serving in the Spanish royal guards,) was 
born in 1664. He at first studied paint- 
ing under Coello, but afterwards applied 
himself chiefly to architecture, and in 
1689 was appointed superintendent of 
Granada cathedral, where he had an op- 
portunity of exercising both his profes- 
sions. A similar appointment was con- 
ferred upon him in 1694, by the chapter 
of the cathedral of Toledo. In 1702, 
Philip V. made him both superintendent 
of the royal buildings, and his sergeanb- 
painter. After the termination of the 
war of the succession, he was employed 
by that monarch to complete the palace 
of Aranjuedf which had been left un- 
finished ftom the time of Philip II. ; and 
the chief part of the east front was exe- 
cuted by him, but merely in continuation 
of the original design by Juan de Her- 
rera. He also made extensive additions 
to the ancient palace of Vnlsain, in Old 
Castile, to whicn place Philip V. was ex- 
tremely partial; but as Uie king would 
*not allow any part of the old buimiiigs to 
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be down, the whole presents merely 
an irregular assemblage of different struc- 
tures. After many years of suffering from 
the gout, to a degree that incapacitated 
him from making any designs or sketches, 
he died at the beginning of 1726. 

ARDEN, (Edward,) bom in 1532, a 
gentleman of an ancient family in War- 
wickshire. His father died during his 
infancy, and he became the ward of Sir 
George Throckmorton, of Congleton, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. 
Mr. Arden, who was a zealous catholic, is 
chiefly celebrated for a plot, real or sup- 
posed, against queen Elizabeth, in which 
ne is said to have been engaged. In 
1583 he was committed with others to 
the Tower for high treason, and was after 
trial executed in Smithlield. 

ARDEN, (Richard Pepper,) first baron 
Alvanley, and chief-justice of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, was the second son of John 
Arden, of Brcdbury in Stockport, where 
he was born in 1745. He was educated 
at the grammar school of Manchester, 
and, in October 1763, entered himself as 
a gentleman commoner at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where, although not conspi- 
cuous for his application, he obtained the 
prize for declamation, and credit for the 
possession of considerable talents. In 
1766 he was twelfth wrangler, and was 
soon after elected a fellow of his college. 
Although, in compliance with his father’s 
wishes, Arden entered himself of the 
Middle Temple, he continued to reside 
some time at Cambridge, where he revised 
the statutes of Trinity college, which had 
previously been often the subject of liti- 
gation. In 1770 he was called to the 
bar, and commenced practising in the 
court of Chancery, going at the same time 
the northern circuit. Some time elapsed 
after his call before his name became at 
all known ; but this was a matter of less 
importance, as his father possessed means 
aijp influence through wnich Arden ob- 
tained the recordership of Macclesfield, 
when almost unknown at the bar. He 
gradually rose into notice, and in 1770 
was made a Welsh judge, when his busi- 
ness increased so much, tha^e obtained, 
in 1780, a silk gown. In July 1782, he 
solicitor -general, when the 
onelnume administration were in power ; 
and in February 1783, entered parliament 
as member for the borough of Newton, 
in the Isle of Wight. He ably supported 
the government, then exposed to the 
attacks of the combined forces of Mr. Fox 
and ^erd Nor^, and together with them 
resigned his oflicein the very next month. * 
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He took an active part in qpposing 
Pox*8 East -India bill; and when, in 
accordance with the sense of the coun- 
try, the king dismissed the ministers 
with whom that unconstitutional mealMire 
originated, and recalled Mr. Pitt and his 
friends, Arden resumed (Dec. 26, 1788) 
his office of soliqitor-general, from which, 
on the 24th March, 1784, he was raised 
to the attorney-generalshiu^ which last 
appointment he held for Wre years, in 
conjunction with the chief-justiceship of 
Chester. On Lord Kenyon’s promotion 
to the King’s Bench in 1788, Arden was, 
through the influence of Pitt, and despite 
tlie opposition of the chancellor, Thurlow, 
appointed to the mastership of the Rolls, 
which he held till 1801, when he suc- 
ceeded Lord Eldon as chief-justice of the 
Common-Pleas, and was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Alvanley, 
of Alvanley in Cheshire, He died on the 
19th of March, 1804. As a lawyer, Lord 
Alvanley, though not entitled to rank 
amongst the first, holds a very respectable 
station: and the appeals from his deci- 
sions were neither more numerous, nor, in 
their disposal, less creditable to him than 
those which had been brought in the days 
of Lord Kenyon. In parliament he was 
not a distinguished speaker, hut at times 
wielded the weapons of sarcasm and rail- 
lery with great effect. In society he was 
greatly liked, as, with a hasty temper, he 
possessed a kindly and generous aisposi- 
tion, and manners so singularly prepos- 
sessing, as to have conciliated the regard 
of men so dissimilar in character, si» the 
stij^man Pitt, and the dissipated Byron. 
Lora Alvanley was once married, (Sep- 
tember, 1784.) By his lady, Anne Do- 
rothea, eldest daughter of Richard Bootle 
Wilbraham, Esq. a lady of great attractions 
and good family, the sister of Lord Skel- 
mersdale, he had three sons and four 
daughters. 

Lord Alvanley’s mdgments, whflst Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, wfll be found reported in 
Brown’s Chancery Cases, and Vesey 
jun.'s Reports; whflst chief-justi<?e ^ 
toe Common -jleas, in Bosahquet and 
filer’s Reports in the Common-Pleas 
Court. 

ARDENE, (Esprit Jean de Rome d*,} 
a French poet and general author, was 
born at Marseilles in 1684, died in 1748. 
His piAUshed works are—ftectieil de 
Fables NouveUes en Vers, 1747 : (Euvtes 
Posthnmes, 4 vols, 1767. (Biot, CMiv V 
, ARDENE, (Jei„ Paul 

1 bom in im, 
died 1769. He was a priest, the aiiiyr 
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of several botanical works, and edited 
his brother’s posthumous works. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARDENNE, or ARDUENNA, (Ro- 
made d’,) one of the best Latin poets of 
his time, was bom at Florennes, near 
Maubeuge, about 1480. He was secre- 
tary to Margaret of Burgundy, in the 
Low Countries. He vfts at London in 
1512, and died in 1524. He wrote— 
EpigrammAm lib. iii., at Cologne or 
Paris, 1507 ; Palamedes, London, 1512, — 
a book of extreme rarity like the pre- 
ceding; Amorum Libri, Paris, 1513, small 
4to, also very scarce. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARDENTE, (Alessandro of Faenza,) 
a painter of liistory and portraits, of the 
Piedmontese school. He is by some called 
of Pisa, and by others a Lucchese ; but 
on one of his three pictures, in the church 
of S. Paolino at Lucca, namely, that of 
S. Antonio Abate, he subscribes himself 
“Alexander ArdentiusFaventinus, 1565.” 
There are others of his works in Lucca, in 
one of which, painted at S. Giovanni, the 
subject is treated in a highly original 
manner. In the neighbourhood also of 
that city, there are many of his produc- 
tions. In Turin, at the Monte della 
PieUl, is a picture by him of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, painted in a style which 
would lead to the supposition that he 
studied at Rome. Lanzi considers that 
Ardente resided a considerable time in 
Piedmont, as he finds some works by him 
out of Turin, as an Adoration of the Magi, 
an altar-piece in Moncalieri, inscribed 
with his name, and dated 1592. On his 
death in 1595, a pension was assign^ by 
the prince his widow and son^F* a 
proof to my mind,” says the same author, 
“ that he must have served the court 
many years.” (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. v. 302.) 

ARDERN, (John, fourteenth cenlury,) 
eminent in surgery. The date of his 
birth is unknown ; but the MSS. of his 
works, of which there are several in the 
British Museum, state him to have been 
establishec} at Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire, fropi the first year of the pestucnce, 
ip 1349, to the year 1370, “ where he 
lived all that interval.” ^is experience, 
and the reputation he gained, caused him 
to be sent for to Lonmm, where he suc- 
ccssfidly paetjaed his profession among 
persoiu of high rank, and he introduced 
some improvements into surgery. One 
only of his works has been printed, that 
on fistula. Of ^is treatise, John Read 
made a tronsklion into English, and 
pull^liahed it ip: lj$88.. His method of 
^Iroatment was .in accord^ce , with that 


proposed by Celsus and Paulus jEgifteta. 
He superseded the ci-uel practice of his 
day, the cautery, as used by Albucasis. 
He adopted the mode by iheision, which 
is still practised; but he occasionally 
employed the ligature, after the manner 
of William of Saliceto. His MSS. give 
coloured representations of his cases, and 
the names of many of his patients are 
mentioned. He invented a syringe for 
the injection of clysters, which were not 
in general use in liia time. He hoasts 
much of his skill in tlie use of his instru- 
ment, and states the fame and profit he 
derived from this occupation. His writings 
are not untinged by empiricism, which, 
considering the period in which ho lived, 
is not at all remarkable. He stipulated 
with his patients in regard to tlie fees he 
should receive, and took security for the 
payment. Freind and Eloy give an ex- 
ample of liis rapacity for fees in cases of 
operation for the fistula. “ Centum Mar- 
cas (a Nohili), vel xl libras cum robis 
et feodis — et centum solidos per annum 
ad terminum vita?.” Ardern employed 
caustics, of which arsenic entered into the 
composition ; but he does not disguise the 
evil effects occasionally produced by their 
employment, and ingenuously relates the 
particulars of two cases, in which they 
did much injury. The surgery of Ardern 
seems principally to have been drawn 
from the writings of Paulus and Celsus, 
and he may be looked upon as having 
been the earliest to introduce a rational 
surgical practice into England. 

ARDERNE, (James,) an English di- 
vine, was a native of Cheshire, and edu- 
cated at Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
from which he afterwards migrated to 
Brazennose college, Oxford. He held 
the living of St. Botolph Aldgatc, in 
London, from 1666 to 1682, when he 
became dean of Chester, where he died 
in 1691. He bequeathed his books and 
the principal part of his estate to provide 
and maintain a public library in the 
cathedral of Chester, for the use of the 
city and clergy. lie wrote, Directions 
concerning the ^Matter and Style of Ser- 
mons, 1671; Conjectura circa Emvofiriv 
D. Clemenifc Romani, cui subjiciuntur 
Castigationes in Epiphanium et Peta- 
vium de Eucharista, de Coelibatu Cleri- 
corum, et de Orationibus pro Vita functis, 
1683 ; some single sermons on occasional 
topics were also printed by him. (Wood, 
Ath. Ox.) 

ARDICES of Corinth, a painter who, 
together with Telephanes of Sicyen, is 
smd to have improved the art painting, 
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whfch previously consisted of the tracing 
of a, simple outline, called by Pliny 
Pictura Linearis, and which was invented, 
according toT that author, either by Phi- 
locles the Egyptian, or Cleanthes the 
Corinthian. This improvement was ef- 
fected by the addition of other lines, 
indicative of the internal parts of the 
figure, by means of which were described 
the lights and shades. Still the picture 
was only an outline, without any attempt 
whatever at colour. (Biog. Univ. Bryan’s 
Piet.) 

ARDICINI, (Louis,) born at Padua, in 
1739, was a scientific agriculturist, and at 
the age of twenty was appointed assistant- 
professor to his father. His works are, 
a translation of a French treatise, by 
M. Tessier, Sur la Carie des Bles; 
Elements of Agriculture ; On Bees ; On 
the Cultivation of Dyeing Plants ; On 
Naked Barley; On the Application of 
Technical Tenns to Agriculture. In 
1810 a prize was offered by Napoleon for 
the discovery of a substitute for sugar- 
cane sugar, on which Ardicini published 
an interesting treatise on the extraction 
of sugar from the holcus-cafor, from 
which an abundant supply of highly 
crystallized sugar might be obtainea. 
Ardicini died in 1833. 

ARDISSEN. The name of this painter 
is found on a portrait of bishop Anthony 
Godeau, engraved by J. Landry in 1672. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

ARDIZON, (Jacopo,) an Italian 
jurist, who flourished at Verona in the 
fourteenth century. Ilis treatise on 
Fiefs, Summa in usus Feudorum, went 
through several editions, and was held 
in general estimation. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARDUINI, (Pietro,) an Italian bo- 
tanist, horn at Verona, was professor of 
agriculture and rural economy at Padua, 
and author of Animadversionum Botani- 
caruni Specimen, Patavii, 1 759 ; Memorie 
di Osservazioni e d’Esperienze sopra la 
Ccltura e gli Usi di varie Piante die servir 
possono air Economia, Padova, 1766. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUDUINIS, (Santes de,) also called 
Arduiiio de Bologna, a painter and en- 

g aver, who flourished, fi^cording to 
andellini, about 1515, and engraved on 
wood; but his prints are not specified. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

ARpUiNO, or ARDOINI, an Italian 
physician, who practised at Venice in 
the fifteenth centuiy. He was the author 
of a Treatise on Poisons, published at 
Venice in 1492. (Biog. Univ. Mazu- 
cbelli, i, 987.) 


ARDUINUS, (Marqiiis of Yvr6c,) 
king of Italy, was chosen by the Iti^ianst 
in 1002, on the death of Otho III. ; at 
the same time that the duke of Bavaria 
was chosen by the Germans, imder^the 
name of Henry II., who asserted his 
pretensions to ml rights enjoyed by the 
Othos in Italy. Arduinus, unable to de- 
fend himself agdfhst the emperor Henry, 
and deserted by his subjects, finally took 
the monastic habit in 101 and in the 
same year died. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARDYS, son of Gyges, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Lydia, about 
678 B. c. He reigned forty-nine years, 
and leR the throne to Sadyattes his son. 
(Herod. 1, c. 15.) 

ARE FRODE, an Icelandic historian ; 
the first, according to Snorro, who com- 
mitted the annals of his own country to 
writing. This circumstance, however, 
does not give him a claim to be consi- 
dered as the first historian of Iceland ; 
for in that country, as well as in the whole 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, tradition- 
ary materials for history and biography 
were handed down orally, from one gene- 
ration to another, probably with as much 
accuracy as if they had been committed to 
writing. Snorro relates that he wrote a 
large historical work on the kings of Nor- 
way, Denmark, and England; but this 
work is lost. Suhm, in his Histoire Cri- 
tique, mentions a MS. in the collection 
of Arnas Magnams, as being probably 
an abridgement of our author’s great 
work above mentioned ; hut the only part 
of it now remaining, as well as the only 
sunjjving work of this historian, is the 
SeC^se Islandicm, a short history of Ice- 
land. Of this work there have been three 
editions published ; one printed at Skal- 
holt, edited by Kruse, the Icelandic text 
revised by Thorlacius, bishop of Skalholt. 
A second edition appeared from the $hel- 
donian press at Oxford, bearing the date 
of 1716, hut in reality completed in 1697. 
lliis edition contains the text, with a 
version, paraphrase, and philological notes, 
and was conducted by Chr. Wormius, 
afterwards bishop of Zealand who, how- 
ever, left hiswofk imperfect, being obliged 
to leave Oxford from debt. 

Are Erode (or Arius Polyhistor, as he 
is culled in Latin) was born in tlie year 
1068, about two hundred years after the 
first peopling of Iceland frwn Norww, 
and little more than sixty years from the 
introduction of Christianity into the island* 
He was thus alnmst an eye-witness 
evente, which other historians could only 
speak of on the authority of chroniclesr^. 
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B oont»id«rfttion which renders doubly de- 
piomble the loss of the lai^e historical 
work, which Snorro and others, in the 
most positive terms, attribute to liiin. 
1111 the age of twenty, he was brought 
up by a near relation, who was the grand 
nephew of Hrolf, or Rollo, the famous 
leader of the Normans ing> France ; and 
Sasmund, the author or compiler of the 
older Edda, appears to have been the 
companion ofltis youth. The two young 
scholars studied together for three years 
at Coibgne, on the Rhine. Are was af- 
terwards admitted to the priesthood of the 
Icelandic church ; and from tliis circum- 
stance he takes the title of “ prestr” 
(ecclesiastic), which is sometimes added 
as an epithet to his name. 

Besides his historical works, he ap- 
pears to have written some sort of a 
grammar, a work of note in its day. The 
author of the llatterly Kil, a treatise on 
poetry, says, ** I will show you the first 
forms of the letters according to the al- 
phabet of the Danish language, consisting 
of sixteen letters, ns Thorolde, master of 
Runes, and Are Frode, prestr, disposed 
them, after the similitude of the Latin 
alphabet, ordered by Prisciuii.’^ Rese- 
nius, in the introduction to his edition of 
the Edda, also mentions, on the authority 
of Amgrirn Jonas, that our author wrote 
a work on the Runic literature. 

AREIUS of Alexandria, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, one of the most intimate friends 
of Octavianus Cmsar, whose educat'oii, 
in conjunction with Apollodorus of Per- 
gamum, he completed.' He shared the 
table and friendship of the triumvir ^ 
his sons Dionysius and Nicanor. (Suef 
August. 89, Dio. 51, 16, 52, 36, and 
Fabricii Not.) Upon his entrance into 
Alexandria, and afterwards in the theatre, 
Octavianus appeared in close conversa- 
tion with the philosopher, and in his 
speech to the people in the Hippodrome, 
assigned as one among three motives for 
sparing the city from pillage, that it was 
the birth-place of Areius. Seneca (Con- 
sol. ad Marciam. 4) has preserved part of 
a discourse addressed by^Areius to the 
empress Livia upon the^death of her 
younger son Drusus Nero. Whether 
Dioscorldes dedicates bis Treatise on the 
Materia Medica to this Areius or another 
of the same name is not ascertained. 

‘ARELLANO^ (Juan de;1607 — 1670,) 
a Spanish ftower-painter, born at Torcas, 
near Toledo, was a pdpil of Juan de Solis, 
under whom he studied historical com- 
position, but soon abandoned it. After 
copying several jncttires of Mario NuzzI, 
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called Mario di Fiori, he studied flpwer- 
painting from nature, and practised it 
with great success. He Jied in the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Bon-Conseil, 
at Madrid, in which city there are four of 
his pictures. (Biog. Uriiv.) 

Spain has also produced other persons 
of this name : — 

1. Gil Ramirez de^ member of the 
council of Castile, and president of the 
Inquisition, wrote two treatises, on the 
Privileges of Creditors, and on the Great- 
ness of the House of Aquilar. 

2. Another Ramirez de Arellano wrote 
a treatise on Spanish orthography. 

3. A third, a monk who lived in the 
early part of the seventeenth centuiy, is 
much better known than the preceding. 
He wrote — 1. On the Antiquities of 
Carmona. 2. On the Image of the Blessed 
Virgin. 3. On the Reliques of St. Justa 
and St. Rufina. In addition to these, 
perhaps also he wrote an account of the ' 
antiquities in the convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Seville. 

4. Miguel Gomez de^ knight of Sant- 
iago, and member of the council of In- 
dian aiiairs, wrote oii canon and civil law, 
and on the immaculate conception, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

ARE L LIUS, a painter of some cele- 
brity at Rome, a short time before the 
reign of Augustus. Pliny speaks of 
his ability with much commendation, but 
blames him for having selected as models 
for his goddesses the most celebrated 
courtesans of his time. Some of his pic- 
tures were in the temples, but the senate 
on this account ordered them to be 
withdrawn, notwithstanding their great 
beauty, that they might not desecrate the 
sacied places. (Biog. Univ. Bryan’s 
Diet.) 

AliEMBERGH, (Jean de Lignc, count 
of,) a zealous oflicer of Charles V., was 
killed in battle near Groningen, in 1568. 
Charles d’Arembergh, a capuchin of the 
same family, bom at Brussels in 1591?, 
died 1669; published a History of the 
Writers of his Order from 1525 to 
1580; Cologne, 1640. Clypeus Sera- 
phicus, sive Scutum Veritatis in Defen- 
siouem Ordiiffs Minorum, 1650. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AREMBERGH, (Leopold Philippe 
Charles Joseph, duke of,) duke of Aers- 
chot and Croi, govenior of Hainault, was 
born at Mons m 1690. His father was 
captain-general of the emperor’s guards, 
and was killed at Peterwtradin in 1691. 
Leopold was wounded at Malplaquet, 
and by his courage and deserts raised 
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hims«lf to the highest military honours. 
He made the campaigns of 1716-17 in 
Hungary, as major-general of the em- 
peror's armies, and was wounded at the 
siege of Temeswar. He commanded the 
right wing of infantry at Belgrade, and 
essentially contributed to the gaining of 
that battle. In 1719 he was appointed 
governor of Rome ; and in the campaign 
of 1733 continued to serve under prince 
Eugene, on the Rhine. In 1737 he was 
made lleld-marshal, and commander-in- 
chief of the emperor’s armies in the Low 
Countries ; and in 1743 was wounded at 
the battle of Dettingen. He died in 1754, 
as celebrated for his patronage of litera- 
ture .'IS for his military renown. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AREMBERGH, (Louis Engelbert, 
duke and prince of,) grandson of Leo- 
pold, was born in 1750, and lost his 
sight when twenty-four years old. He 
passed the period of the French revolu- 
tion in retirement, which he was induced 
to leave in 1806; and in return for his 
seat in the Scnate-conservateur, and other 


nant-general by the new king. He left 
the Dutch army after the revolution of 
1830, and died in 18.33. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ARENA, (Antonius de, Le, Antoine 
du Sablon,) a celebrated macaronic poet 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
He was born i^Solliers, in the diocese of 
Toulon, and ^udied under Alciatus at 
Avignon. He was afterwards judge of 
St. Reiny, in the diocese % Arles, and 
died there in 1544. The original editions 
of his works are now very rare, buf some 
of them have been reprinted more than 
once during the last century, and may be 
found in most large public libraries. In 
one of his works, entitled De Arte Dan- 
sandi, and evidently written while he 
was young and a student at Avignon, he 
gives many curious traits of the manners 
of the students, of the customs of the 
university, such as their election of the 
“ abbot of misrule,” and the efforts of the 
different nations,” to secure the election 
of one of their own party, and of the con- 
tentions between the students and the 


distinctions, lent his aristocratic presence 
to Napoleon’s court. He died at Brussels 
in 1 820. Ilis daughter Paulino, married 
to the Prince Schwurtzenberg, perished in 
the ball-room conflagration, at Paris, in 
1810. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AREMBERGH, (Auguste Marie Ray- 
mond, prince of,) younger brother of the 
Prince Louis Engelbert, was born in 1753. 
He long bore the title of count de la 
March, and was colonel of a German 
regiment in the French service, with 
which he served in India. Returning to 
France, he embraced the doctrines of the 
revolution; became a member of the 
Stotes-geiieral, and afterwards of the 
National Assembly, and contracted an 
intimate friend.ship with Mirabeau, who 
named him one of liis executors. The 
count’s revolutionary zeal was a little 
cooled by the suppression of the privi- 
leges of the nobility, and especially by the 
being deprived of his regiment by the 
National Assembly ; and he assisted Mi- 
rabeau in his negotiations with the court. 
When the royal cause became hopeless 
he left France, and enterS the Austrian 
army with the rank of major-general, 
and was employed as a diplomatist on 
various occasions, but never on any mili- 
tary service.^ On his brother’s establish- 
ment at Paris, he w^as anxious to re-enter 
the service of France; this however Na- 
oieon would hot allow him to do, and 
e remained at Vienna till 1814, when he 
came to Brussels, and was made licuttf-r 
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town, &c. In this tract he calls himself 
“ Proven^ alis de Bragardissima Villa de 
Solcriis.” The first lines of one of the 
chapters which treat on the manners of 
the stiidents, entitled De Gentilessns 
Instudiantium, may serve as a specimen 
of the kind of jargon in which these 
pieces are written : — 

** Genti galantes sunt omnes Instudiantes, 

£t bellas garsaa semper amare solent ; 

Et seinpur semper sunt de brigantibus ipsl. 
Inter mignonos gloria primamanet. 

Baiiquetaiir, bragant, faciunt miracula plura, 

Et dc bontate sunt sine line boni." 

he poem on the War in Provence in 
1536, published at Avignon the same 
year, under the title Meygra Entreprisa 
Catlioliqui Imperatoris quando en 1536 
yeniebat per Provensam bene carossatus 
in postam prendere Fransam cum Villis 
de Provensa, &c., like some other of liis 
snuiller poems, contains many historical 
notices which are not found elsewhere. 
The common imprint of these buriesque 
tracts was “ Stampatus in Stampatura 
Stainpatorum ” Arena also printedsome 
treatises on Jurisprudence, cliiefty re* 
markable for the bad Latin in which they 
were written. . 

ARENA, (Jacques d’,) a French jurist 
in the thirteenth century, of whom very 
little is known. He wrote several leaned 
and valuable works on the Civil Late, 
which were printed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (Biog. Univ.) 

• » Cpwican 

in the French revolntioniuy army^- who 
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w«s condemned to deatli along with 
€evachi, Topno Lebrun, Demerville, 
and ^ Diana, tor a conspiracy against the 
first consul in 1802. (Biog. Univ.) 

* ARENA, (Barthelemi,) brother of Jo- 
seph Arena, was deputy from Corsica to 
the Council of Five Hundred, and was 
accused of an attempt to jgab Buonaparte 
on its dispersal by him, on the 18th 
Brumaire ; which he always strenu- 
ously denied.^ He was a violent repub- 
lican, and died in obscurity at Livoumc, 
1829. (Biog. Univ. Scott’s Life of Na- 
poleon.) 

ARENAj^US. Of this writer a solitary 
epigram has been preserved in the Greek 
Anthology. 

ARENDT, (Martin Frederick,) a Da- 
nish antiquary, born at Altona in 1769, 
who led a singularly rambling life. At 
first he applied himself to the study of 
botany, which he abandoned for that of 
archeeology. In 1789 he commenced his 
travels, in search of MSS. and other an- 
tiquities, taking up his quarters in the 
houses of the peasants and pastors, with- 
out at all consulting their wishes or con- 
venience. On one occasion he is said to 
have been carried out of a house forcibly, 
and on another to have been smoked out. 
He continued this kind of rambling life 
till 1806, when he returned to Copenhagen 
with his collection of monuments and 
copies of Runic inscriptions. Here he 
obtained employment under the commis- 
sion for publishing ancient Icelandic MSS., 
but soon quarrelled with them, and made 
his way to Paris. Arrived there, he 
discovered that he had left behind hiiu^t 
Rostock, some Cufic coins entruste^^o 
him by the baron de Tham, and imme- 
diately set out again to recover them. 
At Paris he fell ill, and lost an eye while 
a f^ient in the H6tel Dieu, a misfortune 
which he attributed to his exposure to 
the weather during his antiquarian jour- 
neys in the north. From Paris he walked 
to Venice to see the Runic inscription on 
the lion of St. Mark. In 1810 he re- 
lumed to Paris, and was taken care of by 
Malte-Bran, and became^ member of 
the CeMc Academy. Always restless, 
however, he set ofT suddenly one day for 
Naples, and was confined fi>r some time 
as a vagrant at Melun. In the same 
year he resumed his roving life in the 
north, refiisiiiff every offer of assistance 
which was likely to interfere with the 
perfect freedom of his modons. In 1820 
ne came to Germany, and thence south- 
wards to Italy and ^ain, wandering 
about, andf asking dr refusing alms when 
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ofiered, according to his circumstaaces at 
the time. In returning from Madrid, he 
had nearly reached the borders of Ger- 
many, when a doubt struck him as to 
some point to be cleared up in that capi- 
tal; he went straight back to Madnd, 
and then resumed his homeward route. 
He was arrested during a second visit to 
Italy, in 1824, on suspicion of being an 
emissary from the German carbonari, 
from the resemblance of his name to 
Arndt, the author of the Spirit of the 
Times — a suspicion wliich was confirmed 
by the Runic alphabets which he carried 
being mistaken for secret symbols. He 
died in prison at Naples. Areiidt’s learn- 
ing was immense, but in a great measure 
died with him, for he kept no journal of 
his travels, and only wrote a few memoirs 
on particular subjects. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ARENHOLD, (G. J.) a German por- 
trait painter, from whose pictures the 
following prints are knowm : — Portrait of 
Jean Gottfried Meiern, folio, engraved 
by Bernigerot ; another of Silvestre Tap- 
pen, Lutheran divine, 8vo, engraved by 
Geor. Dan. Heuman ; and a title with a 
view of Goslar and llantmclsberg, folio, 
G. J. Arcnhold, inv. and del Hanov. ; 
G. D. Heimian, fecit. Norimb. 1738. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

ARENIUS, or ARRHENIUS, a por- 
trait painter at Stockholm, after whom 
the following prints are known : — the 
portrait of Charles Harlemen, folio, en- 
graved in rnezzo-tinto by J. J, Haid; 
and a portrait of John Charles Hedlinger 
the medallist, painted at Stockholm in 
1738; mezzo-tinto at Augsburg by the 
same engraver. ( Heinecken, Diet, des 
a^.rtist'ps ) 

ARENSBECK, (Peter Diedericb,) a 
Swedish classical and oriental scholar. 
He was employed under the direction of 
bishop MatWs, in a translation of the 
Bible into Swedish, which however wa| 
never finished. He wrote, on this occa- 
sion, a work now very rare even in 
Sweden, entitled Specimen Conciliationis 
Linguarum ex nativis eorundem proprie- 
tatibus in l^xtiis alimiut sacros ad 
Veram et Convenientem Linguae Sueticaa 
Versioncm deductum. Ho died at Stock- 
holm in 1673. 

ARENTS, (Thomas, 1652—1700,) a 
Dutch poet of some celebrity in his day, 
who produced several tragedies, and a 
collection of mengel-poesi, or miscella- 
neous pieces, which latter are commended 
by De Veris, and the specimen he gives 
df them justifies his commendatioti* Ac- 
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tordiKg to that critic, Arents would have 
greatly surpassed what he now is, bad he 
trusted more to his own talents, instead 
of imitating the poets of France. 

ARESAS, a Pythagorean philosopher 
of Lucania. A single fragment of his 
treatise. On tlie Nature of Man, has been 
reserved in the Eclog. Pliyaic. of Sto- 

ffiUS. 

ARESl, (Paul,) of Milan, was born 
at Cremona about 1574. He taught 
theology, philosophy, and rhetoric, at 
Rome and Naples, and was appointed 
confessor to Isabella of Savoy, duchess of 
Modena, and was aRerwavds made bishop 
of Tortona. He died in 1 6 M. Ilis prin- 
cipal works were — In Libroa Aristotelis 
de Generatione et Corruptione. Milan, 
1617, De Aquae Transmutationc in Sa- 
criheio Missa?. Tortona, 1622. De Can- 
tici Canticormn Sensu, Velitatio bina. 
Milan, 1640. Velitationes sex in Apo- 
calypsim. Milan, 1647. In Italian, Arte 
di predicar bene. Venice, 1611. Im- 
prese sacre con triplicati Discorsi illus- 
trate ed Arrichitc. Verona, 1613. Della 
Tribolazione e suoi Reniedii. Tortona, 
1624. Panegirici fatti in diverse Oc- 
casioni. 

ARESKIN, or ERSKINE, (Robert,) 
principal physician to Peter the Great, 
was a native of Scotland, who, after 
studying at Oxford and taking the degree 
of doctor of medicine, went to Russia 
about 1701, where he was at first private 
ihysician to prince Menzikov. In 1716 
le became chief physician to Peter, whom 
he accompanied the following year in a 
journey through Germanv, France, and 
Holland, and by whom he was greatly 
esteemed both for his abilities and per- 
sonal qualities, and for his attachment as 
well as his professional skill. It is to 
him that Russia was indebted for tbe 
adoption of many excellent measures 
tending to advance the study of medicine 
and pharmacy, and to rescue them from 
Ignorant or incompetent practitioners. 
The high favour in which tie stood with 
his imperial patron did not fail to excite 
cabals against him, one of the instigators 
of which was baron Hertz, who endea- 
voured to make it appear tffiit Erskinc was 
aiding the cause of the Stuarts, and car- 
rying on a correspondence with their adhe- 
rents in Scotland. The tzar, however, 
gave no credit to such rumours, and took 
care that Erskine should be cleared from all 
suspicion in the eyes of the British court. 
He died in December 1718, at Olonetz, 
and was interred with great ceremony in 
the Newsky monastery, St. Petersburgbpj 
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the funeral being attended bv Peter 
himself, and many of the princmal nobles. 
His library, and collection of minerals, 
&c., were purchased during his life 
for the Academy of Arts. (Entziklop. 
Leksikon.) 

A11ET.^2US of Cappadocia, (1st cen- 
tury,) one of the most celebrated and 
learned physimans of antiquity, but of 
whpse histor}' the particulars are un- 
known. Even the time undflace in which 
he lived is uncertain. From what has 
been collected, however, it would appear 
that he flourished towards the close of, or 
immediately after the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, as he mentions the Theriaca 
for tlie cure of the poisonous eflects of 
the viper, which was invented by Andro- 
macluis of Crete, the father of the physi- 
cian to the emperor. Vossius places him 
before the Augustan age, on the ground 
that his work is written in the Ionic 
dialect; hut this inference is untenable, 
as Arrian of Nicomedia, who lived as late 
as the middle of the second century, 
employed this dialect in his book entitled 
liidica. Rome, or its neighbourhood, 
seems to have been the scat of his prac- 
tice, from the character of his remedies 
and the wines he recommends, among 
wliich are the Falernian, the Surren- 
tine, Signine, &c. From the time of 
Aetius (who lived in the fifth century) 
few writers of any celebrity have failed 
to quote from his works, and to express 
tbeir admiration of his style, which, in 
elegance, surpassed that of the period in 
which he is supposed to have lived. 1 1 is a 
of siuqmse, and quite unaccounted 
ra^that be should not be noticed by Galen, 
Oribasius, and others who have so largely 
referred to preceding writers of eminence. 
The writings of Arcteeus have been, and 
continue to be, highly esteemed by phy- 
sicians for their accuracy and perspi- 
cuity. The symptomatology has always 
been admired. His style has attracted 
the attention of all learned men, and it is 
exceedingly to he regretted that we are 
ignorant of his personal history. His 
works have not descended to us without 
mutilation ; jfetius quotes passages which 
are not now to be found in any of his 
known writings. In the description of 
diseases he^ is almost unrivalled, and the 
truth of his delineations is universally 
admitted. Freind looks upon Areteeus 
and Alexander to be the two most valu- 
able authors since the time of Hippo- 
crates. They treat of hut few distempers, 
not more than fifty or sixty, andevidendy 
write of these from personal observation. 
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t)f the writings of Aretseus we have 
eight books ; two on acute and two on 
chronic diseases generally, and two on 
each of these divisions descriptive of their 
particular symptoms. It is impossible to 
read Areteeus without being forcibly re- 
minded of the great father of physic. 
Tlie correspondence of style, mode of 
description of symptoms|iobservation of 
nature, sagacity oi diagnosis, order in 
the statementgf causes, judicious selection 
of remedies, &c., are manifest. He pre- 
cedes his history of diseases by an ana- 
tomical introduction upon the organs 
affected. Anatomy was then in its in- 
fancy, and great difficulties existed to its 
progress. The errors of Aretaeus in this 
branch arc therefore necessarily nume- 
rous. He considered the heart to be the 
principle of life and strength, and in 
which the soul and nature of man held 
their residence. lie looked upon it as the 
source of respiration, being placed in the 
centre of the lungs. These organs he con- 
sidered as active, their motions being 
dependent on their small nerves. The 
venous system, according to him, took 
its origin from the liver. He admitted, 
with Erisistratus, that the nerves were 
the organs of sensation and motion. 
These idefis he endeavoured to apply to 
his views of disease. Shortly after the 
establishment of the sect of the Methodists 
in physic, the Pneumatists and Eclectics 
arose, the latter of which attempted to 
reconcile the doctrines of the Empirics 
and the Methodists. Aretseus seems to 
have taken for the basis of his doctrine 
that of the Pneumatists, but he reduced 
their principles to a more scientific fAp, 
and enriched it by a number of valuanle 
observations. The practice of Aretams 
was, however, in accordance with that of 
Hippocrates ; it was founded on experi- 
ence and an attentive observation of 
nature. In his mode of treatment he 
rarely employed other than the most 
simple means, and his remedies were few 
in number. He employed bleeding in 
many coses, and in several to a great 
extent. He used arteriotoiny behind the 
ears in severe afiectiont of the head. 
Emetics (of white hellebore especially) 
he used extensively. He attended par- 
ticularly to the diet of his patients, and 
did more in this respect than by the em- 
ployment of pharmaceutical means. In 
chronic diseases his practice was often 
bold. In epilepsy he did not hesitate to 
make a peifqration in the skull, for which 
practice, however, it would be difficult to 
nnd any thing like a satisfactory reason ; 
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the cautery was of common application* 
He states elephantiasis to be infeciious. 
He deserves notice, as having been the 
first medical writer to observe^articularly 
the influence which the mind exerts 
over the body, and that exercised also by 
the body over the mind ; influences, for 
which, with the modesty associated with 
science, he does not attempt to account. 
He is the earliest writer to recommend 
the employment of canlharides to produce 
vesications. Prior to this time, mustard 
and the plant called thapsiawere used for 
this purpose. 

From the works of Aretsus which are 
preserved to us, it is evident that he had 
composed others which are lost ; on sur- 
gery, fevers, the diseases of women, the 
preparation of medicines, &c. The works 
we possess are also imperfect, and their 
unrivalled excellence materially excites 
regret for the absence of any part. His 
works have been puhlislicd in Greek, 
Latin, and other languages. In Greek, 
the first edition is that of J. GoupyL 
Paris, 1554, 8vo, w'hich was reprinted by 
Henry Stephen, in the collection Medicts 
Artis Principes, Paris, 1567, folio. There 
is another Greek edition by Turnehus, 
£x Bibl. Reg. printed also at Paris, 
1554, 8 VO. In Greek and Latin, an 
edition by George Henisch was printed 
at Vienna in 1603, and again in 1627 in 
folio. Wigan of Oxford published an 
edition taken from two Greek MSS. with 
notes, prefaces, critical dissertations, &c., 
at Oxford, 1723, folio. Triller published 
some remarks on this edition. Boerhaave 
edited an edition at Leyden in 1731, in 
folio. He followed the Greek text of 
Goupyl, and the Latin version of Crassus, 
and he has given a commentary, by 
Peter Petit, on the first three books, 
which were written in 1662, and sepa- 
rately printed by Mattaire at London, in 
1726. A second edition by Boerhaave, 
with additional notes and observations, 
was printed in 1735. This is esteemed 
the best edition of the works of Aretseus. 
Haller printed an edition also in liis Me- 
dicse Artis Principes, at Lausanne, in 
1772 and 1787, which is not considered 
of importan|^. The first edition of 
Arcta^us was published in the Latin lan- 
guage, by Junius PaiUus Crassus, a pro- 
fessor at Padua, and printed by the 
Juntas at Venice, 1552, in 4to. Of this 
version several editions were published ; 
at Paris, 1554, 16mo; Basil, 1581, 4to; 
Argent. 1768, 12mo. Translations have 
also been published in German by Dr. 
^Dewaz, Vienne, 1790 — 1802; 8va, 2'vol8. 
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II English by Dr. Moffatt, Lond. 1785, 
3 VO ; «nd a translation is said to have been 
made into French by Lefebvre de Ville- 
brune, but ii has never been printed. 

ARE TAPHILA, daughter of ^glatos, 
wife of Melanippus, a priest of Cyrene, 
lived in the time of the Mithridatic war. 
Nicocrates, tyrant of Cyrene, killed her 
husband Phsedrinus, and forced her to 
marry him. Aretaphila never lost si^ht 
of schemes of revenge, and having failed 
ill an attempt- to poison Nicocrates, she 
engaged Leandcr his brother, who had 
married her daughter, to murder him. 
He did so, but possessed himself of the 
sovereign power, and the freedom of 
Cyrene was as remote as ever. Areta- 
phila afterwards procured his death, 
by means of Anabiis, a Libyan chief, 
and established a free government in 
Cyrene. (Pint. De Virtute Mulierum. 
Polyren. viii. c. 38.) 

ARETAS. The name of several kings 
of Arabia Petrsea. The first whose name 
is recorded defeated Jason, the leader of 
the Jews, about 170 b. c. A second 
possessed himself of Ccele-Syria, about 
84 B.C., and coined money in his name, 
as king of Damascus. Another Aretas, 
king of Damascus, is mentioned by 
St, Paul. 

ARETE, a daughter of Aristippus, and 
one of the few ladies of antiquity w’ho de- 
voted themselves to philpsopny. 

ARETlN, (Jean Adam Christophe 
Joseph, the baron,) was born at Ingold- 
stadt in 17C9, died in 1822. He filled 
some of the highest state offices in Ba- 
varia, -and in 1817 represented that 
kingdom in the Germanic Diet. He was 
the author of some publications, an ama- 
teur ill the fine arts, and possessed an 
exceedingly fine collection of paintings 
and engravings. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARETIN, (Jean Christophe Frederic, 
the baron,) brother to the preceding, 
born in 1773, iviis a persion of consider- 
able political and literary celcbiity. He 
was actively engaged in public affairs 
from his first appearance at Munich in 
1793, at the court of the elector of Ba- 
varia, till his death in 1824; but did not 
succeed in his attempt to ^ombine with 
these engagements tlie ^rsuits of a 
learned scholar. His literary perform- 
ances have not much merit, although 
during five and twenty years he was con- 
stantly publishing political pamphlets, 
and contributing to periodicals, besides 
being the author of other works, a list of 
which is ^veii in the Biographie Univer-» 
scile. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
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ARETINOy (Pietro.) This writer, who 
has obtained so unenviable a celebrity, 
was bom at Arezzo, in April J492, the 
natural son of Antonio Bacci, a patrician 
of that city. Whatever some writer 
may say of bis early studies, it is certain 
that he never leanit either Latin or Greek ; 
and the little of a general nature which he 
acquired was ^i»ed up here and there, 
by dipping into the hooks that were en- 
trusted to him at the tim^hat he was a 
journeyman to a bookbin^r in Perugia. 
His disposition was lively and ardent, his 
imagination fervid, to which he joined a 
great fluency of expression, and an un- 
bounded impudence. A satirical sonnet 
against indulgences drove him from 
Arezzo, and his want of religion made 
him lea\'e Perugia to go to Rome on 
foot, his whole equipage consisting of the 
clothes he had on. His first patron was 
a merchant, Agostino Ghigi, the same for 
whom Raphael painted the palace called 
La Farnesina; soon after, he became 
known to pope Leo X. and to cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, who was afterwards 
pope Clement VI I., in whose service he 
entered, but it is not known in what ca- 
pacity. Sixteen obscene sonnets which 
lie wrote under sixteen no less disgraceful 
drawings of Giulio Romano, engraved by 
Raimondi, obliged him to quit Rome, 
and Giovanni de Medici, so notorious 
during the Italian wars by the name of 
the captain of “ Le Bande nere,** and on 
whom immorality could make no unfa- 
voiirable impression, received him under 
his protection in Milan, and presented 
him to Francis I., whom he had the 
fortune to please by the fulsome 
praises he lavished on him. At the death 
of Giovanni he fixed his residence at 
Venice, having previously made an ex- 
cursion to Home, where he was severely 
wounded, and with difficulty escaped with 
his life, through the jealousy of a gallant, 
for some verses which he had written for 
or against a cook, with whom both of 
them were in love. 

Depending now upon his pen for his 
livelihood, he began to write prose and 
verse satires, indelicate dialogues, heroic 
cantos, sonnets, comedies, besides an im- 
mense quantity of letters, which he ad- 
dressed to all the princes, great men, and 
ladies of his time, sometimes flatteiing 
them or praising himself, and at o^ers 
even threatening them with the lash of 
his satire ; and from them all he received 
presents, which enabled him to live a 
dissolute life. He had the impudence to 
style himself ‘‘IlDivino Arctino;” and 
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boasted that he was the scourge of princes. 
He thus levied contributions upon most 
of the Italian princes, and even men of 
letters, besides Francis 1., Charles V., 
several popes, Henry Vlll. of England, 
and It is even said from Solyman the 
sultan of the Turks. At times, how- 
ever, he met with a reward totally dif- 
ferent, and much better Reserved. He 
died suddenly in Venice, in 1557, by 
overturning Ms chair in an immoderate 
fit of laught^ at hearing an indecent 
story of his two sisters, who led a life as 
infamous as his own. 

Tlie nature of most of his works has 
been already noticed. There are others, 
which being of a religious cast, have 
made some writers believe that towards 
the end of his life he became penitent. 
This, however, is a mistake; Aretino 
was never penitent; the motives which 
prompted him to compose his religious 
works were as mercenary as those which 
moved him to \rrite the others. He also 
has been thought to be the author of the 
famous book De Tribus Impostoribus. 
This supposition rests upon an assertion 
of the celebrated Campanella, who having 
been accused, as many otliers before him 
had been, of being the author of that 
hook, justified himself by saying that it 
had been printed thirty years before he 
was bom ; an epoch which agrees with 
the time of Aretino. The existence even 
of this book hat been doubted. 

For other persons of this name, sec 
Acco],ti, Bhukj, Guido, and Sfinello. 

ARETIUS, (Benedict,) an eminent 
Swist divine and botanist, was born at 
Berne early in the sixteenth century, 
became distinguished as a teacher^f 
theology, and preacher of the reformed 
religion at Marpur^. He died at Berne 
in 1754. His most important theological 
works were — Kxamen Theologicum, a 
voluminous, work, which was printed 
twelve times within three years; Com- 
mentanes on the New Testament; A 
Life of GentiUs, ivith a Refutation of his 
Prijnciples, &c. But Aretius is better 
kpown in^ his other pursuit, which led 
lUM into correspondence wth nearly all 
the eminent botanists of nis time, who 
speak hightv of his skill and useAil re- 
searcl^. He discovered and described 
,i^yr Alpine .plants, and published 
Stbek^Q^ii ot Nessi Helvetise Montium, 
^ naseWtium in ,eis ^tirpium, Descriptio, 
imptf in Vat Gordi. Strasb. 

1561.,. (Bipff*. tJniv.) . , 

<Cosare> or Munari degli 
Aretuay .sk cltiz^, and pro* 


bably born at Modena about 1 580, who 
painted history and portrait, but princi- 
pally the latter, and flouriahed about the 
year 1006. He formed his 4aste by co^ 
pying the works of Bagnacavallo, at 
JJologna. He was invited by Ranuccio, 
duke of Parma, to become court painter, 
and in 1587 employed by him in paint- 
ing, in the new buildings of S. Giovanni, 
copies of the pictures of Correggio, which 
had decorated the old structure. As a 
portrait painter, ho attained to great 
eminence, and was patronized in that ca- 
pacity by many of tlie lUilian princes. 
He had the power of assuming the style 
of almost every painter, and in many 
instances is said to have passed off his 
copies for the originals. In his imitation 
of Correggio he was particularly success- 
fii], and having copied the celebrated 
Night by that master, for the church of 
S. Giovanni di Parma, he obtained the 
honour of restoring the painting formerly 
executed by Correggio in the same church 
as mentioned above. Ruta, in his Guida, 
says liis success in this perfonnance was 
such, ‘‘ from its accurate imitation of the 
taste displayed in the original, of its con- 
ception, and of its harmony, as to lead 
those unacquainted with the fact to sup- 
pose it to he the work of Allegri.” In 
conjunction with Gio. Batista Fiorini, he 
painted the cupola of tlie cathedral of 
S. Pietro, at Bologna. His portrait, 
painted by himself, for the gallery of the 
grand duke, is engraved bj^P. A. Pazzi. 
lie died in 1612. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. 
32, 89 ; V. 51. Bryan’s Diet, llcinecken, 
Diet, des Artistes.) 

AREUS, son of Acrotatus, king of 
Sparta, 309 b. c., lost his life in battle 
with Antigonus Gonatas, at Corinth, 268 
B.c. (Pans. in. c. 6.) 

AREZZO, (the Cardinal Thomas,) was 
born in 1756, at Orbitello, in U\iscany. 
After having filled other stations, he was 
sent by Pius VII. as nuncio to St. Peters- 
burg, on a mission for the reconciliation o{ 
the Greek church to that of Rome. Much 
had been agreed on between him and 
Paul, when the death of that king put an 
end to the negotiation. He was residing 
ns legate at Dresden in 1807, from which 
place Napolera sent for him to Berlin, 
and communicated to him some of his 
designs upon the pontifical sovereignty. 
It appears that Arezzo turned all the in-‘ 
formation he received iu this manner to 
the advantage of Pius VII., and he was in 
the following year arrested at Florence, 
and confined for some time in the island 
of Corsica. In 1815 he w'as created 
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cArdinoIf and iti 1830 vioa-cl^ncellor of 
the •liurch. He died in 18^,' C^iog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARFE, ^uan de,) wae the grandson 
of Henriqne, and son jef Antpnio de Ar^e, 
both celebrated carvers and woriera in" 
metal, the elder of whom was a German 
by birth, and supposed to liave^ been 
brotight from ]^nde^ ,^tto 'Spiun by 
Philip I. Antonio is to ha'^e been 
the first who adopted (^hirnns and other 
ornaments derived froiA Italian architec- 
ture, in custodias, reliquaries, &e. Juan, 
who was horn at Leon in 1535, distin- 
guished himself not only by his perform- 
ances as an artist, but by his mathematical 
knowledge, by his studies and his writ- 
ings. Among these last, the most re- 
markable is his Vari^ Commensuracion 
(the first portion was pointed at Seville 
in 1585), wherein he treats of sculpture 
and architecture, also of geometry and 
anatomy, giving his precepts in octave 
stanzas, accompanied by a prose expla- 
nation and commentary. The wood-cuts 
were also executed by himself. It hap- 
pened by singular misfortune that the 
whole of the first impression of the work 
was destroyed by fire, and he was obliged 
to re-write It. In the preface to it he 
promised to compose a tneatise on Prac- 
tical Perspective,' '"'which,., however, he 
does not appear ever to have done. In 
his own profession he executed many 
reductions, of which only the more cele- 
rated can now 1^ specified ; among others, 
the custodla of the cathedral of Avila, 
and th^t of the cathedral of Seville ; both 
of which are represented in his Varia 
Commensuracion. The first of these was 
finished by him in 1570, and consists of 
three orders, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite; the other, which occupied him 
six years, is circular in plan, and consists 
of four orders, viz. Ionic, Corinthian, and 
two Composite ones, with a variety of 
statues and bas-reliefs; For the Escurial 
he executed sixty-four metal busts. The 
fast work attributed to him is the cus- 
todia of the church of St. Martin at 
Madrid, the contract for which W'as made 
in IfiOO, and it is supposed that he died 
shordy' after completing i^ 

ARFE, (Juan dc,) bom at Seville in ' 
1603. '' He commenced the study of his 
art in that city, and afterwards went to 
*|tdy to perfruct himself. On his return 
to his native country he executed, amongst 
other great works, statues in marble 
of-the evangelists and doctors, twenty 
feet high, in the chapel of the Communion 
i>f Seville. (Blog, Univ.) 
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,AW?WIDSSON, a modern Swedish 
engraver of portraits. (Heinecken, Diet, 
dee Artistes.) 

.ARGAIZ, (Gregorio de,) a monk of 
St. Benedict in the seventeentli century ; 
ptiblbhed in 1667 an Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Spain, which he pretended to be, 
in substance, found^ on, a work of St. 
Gregory, bishop of Grenada. The im- 
posture was detected by Garcia *de Mo- 
lina. 0 

ARG(ALL, (John,)' was bora in Lon- 
don, but jn what year is uncertain. An- 
thony Wood, who collected nearly all 
that is known of him, informs us that lie 
was the third son of Thomas Argali, by 
Margaret, dau^ter of John Talkarne of 
Cornwall; an4 that late in the tbi^ of ^ 
Mary, he became^'' a studefit of Christ- ^ 
church, Oxford. He took his degree of 
M.A. in 156.5-6, being the'iioniof' of the fict 
celebrated on the 18th February. (Ath. 
Oxon. by Bliss, i. 760.) In September 
of the same year, a Latin and an English 
play were performed bcfiire queen iSiza- 
betli, in Christ-church hall, the former 
called Progne, by Dr. James Calfhill, 
and the latter, entitled Palamon artel 
Arcyte,. by the celebrated Richard Pid- 
wards, (Collier’s Hist, of Dram. Poetr. 
and the Stage, i. 191.) In one of ' these 
John Argali performed, and Wwd states, 
that he wAs ‘‘ a great actor but whether 
in Latin or English, or in both^ does not 
appear. He might be the unnamed per- 
former to whom queen Elizabeth pre- 
sented eight guineas, in token of the 
satisfaction he had given her on that 
occasion ; but had such been the case, he 
\^ld probably have obtained greater 
preferment thaa when, after studying “ the 
supreme faculty,” he took orders, and 
** became parson of a market-town in 
Suifblk, called Halesworth,” where he 
lived long, and was buried obscurely. 
He died suddenly during a feast at Ches- 
ton, a mile distant from Holesmrth, and 
his interment took place on the 8th of 
October, 1606. Argali, in his Infirbduc- 
tio ad Artem Dialecticam, Lond. 160>5, 
8vo, (which Anthony Wood quainriy calls 
“ very facetqpOnd pleasanV') claims to 
have been intimate in early life with Dr. 
Bilson, subsequently bishop of Winches- 
ter ; Dr. Heton, bishop of Ely ; Dr, Ro- 
binson, bishop of Carlisle ; and Dr. Mat- 
thew, first bishop of Durham, and finally, 
archbishop of York. If they attempted 
anything in Argali’s favour, they attempted 
it inffTectually ; for as he himself said, the 
year before his death, he was " an un- 
worthy an^jioor old man, still detained 
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in the of poverty for hU'ffv'imI 

innumerable sins, that he mieht jrepent 
with the prodigal son, and at By 

God’s favour, obtain salvation.” fesides 
the Introduetio ad ^Vtem filniacticani, 
from which the above quotation fs made, 
John Argali wrote and printed a treatise, 
De Vera Penitentia^ Lon^. 1604,' 8vo ; 
and Dr. Bliss has poistm out a MS. 
in Bibl« Reg. A. xii. entitled, Johannis 
Argalli £pi|tola Monitoria ad R. Jaco- 
bum,^cumi^Regem Anglise inaugiuatus 
est. . ' » 

ARGALL, (Richard,) was^a sacred 
oet of some merit, but not of much cele- 
rity I aild^hether any and what rela- 
tion to Ihe preceding, is uncertain, no 
arti(nilara of hia life #r family being 
nown. Three of Ms works were pub- 
lishedin tne same year, viz. The Song of 
Sbi^, which%as Solomon^s, metaphrased 
in English heroicks by way of Dialogue, 
Lond. IdSl, 4to; lli&Bridb’s Ornament, 
poetical '‘essays upon a divine subject, 
Xiond. 1021, 4 to ; and A Funeral'Ekgy, 
consecrated to the memory of his ever- 
honoured lord, Ring, late bishop, of 
London, 1621. He was patronized by 
bishop John ^Ring, and' dedmted the 
iirst of the preceding works to his son 
Henry, their archdeacon of Colchester, 
and subsequently bishop of Chichester. 
Anthony Wood (Ath. Oxon. by Bliss, L 
761) notices two other . intended publi- 
cations By Richard Argali, and doubts 
whether they were ever printed, owing 
to the disappointment of the author at 
the death of his patron; the one was 
called Meditations of Knowledge, -Zeal, 
Temperance, Bounty, and Joy; andAe 
other, Meditations of Prudence, Ob^- 
ence, Meekness, God’s Word and Prayer. 
Wood does not add where he had seen 
the MSS. of these productions. He had 
not been able to ascertain to what col- 
lege in C^ord Richard Argali belonged, 
but merd^ states, that he spent some 
time in stu^” there. 

ARGAND, (Aim^,) inventor of the 
lamp known by his name, was a Ge- 
nevese. He made his first lamp in Eng- 
land ^Kmt 1782. He foun^ijt expe^ent to 
^are the honour and profits of his inven- 
tion with M. Lange, who also claimed 
the discovery, in whoso name, jointiy with 
his own, French letters patent were ob- 
tained in 1787. The use the new lamp, 
with its Mifect combustion of the oil and 
steady ught, produced by the internal 
eurrmit of air and the glass diiiuney, 
open became general; Imt the. revolu- 
tionyu^ ^^Hition of all exq|^V 0 piivi- 


le|ps derived the patentefis . dj ^eir 
ppected'|iroftts. Argand came to Eng- 
land, and his death m 18q3 is said to 
'hi^vW hoen;a^elerated by his disappoiht- 
raen6. (ffio'g.* Univ.) 

AROELLATl, (Philip,) an Italian 
printer, ^d one of the most learned and 
iaboripuBt aiAhors of his time, was bom at 
Boldgita in^lfi^lk, His most important 
undertaking wM&e printing of the great 
collection of ah^nt historians, known as 
the Scriptbres Rerum Italicarum. Mu- 
ratori, who formed the design of this 
work, was almost on the point of aban- 
doningit, from the impossimlity of getting 
it printed in Italy, where the art of typo- 
graphy had been allowed to fall into great 
neglect A society, called the Palatine, 
was however fonied, chiefly owing to the 
exertions of the count Charles Archinto, 
to defray the expenses of publication, 
and Argellati established a magnifleent 
printing-house at Milan, from which this 
work was the first to issue. His oj^cr 
productions werg — the works of Sigonius, 
in 6 vols, folio, which appeared in 1738 ; 
Le Opere inedite di Ludovico Castelvetro, 
1727 ; De Antiquis Mediolaiii Edificiis, 

1 736 ; &c. ArgAlati also if|p}te and pub- 
lished, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediola- 
nensium, 174/!^ Bibliqteca de’ Volgarizza- 
tori Italkni, 1767 ; besides many memoirs 
in different collections. He died in 1755. 
(Biog. Univ. MazuchelK.) 

ARGELLATI, (Francesco,) son of the 
preceding, born in 1712, was well ac- 
quainted with ancient and modem lite- 
rature, which he had ample oppoitimiries 
of cultivating in his father’s nouse, with 
whom he lived till his death in 1754. He 
left some unpublished works, in jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, and general literature. 
(Biog. Univ. Mazuchelli.) 

AHGENS, (Jean Baptiste de Boyer, 
marquis d’,) was born in 1704, at Aix in 
Provence, and entered the French army 
at an early age ; he was, however, obliged 
to leave it, and was sent to Constant!* 
nople with the French ambassador. On 
returning to France, his family wished 
him to study for the bar, a profession, for 
which his profligate liahits pa^ctdorly 
, unfitted him ;|^nd he again, enured the 
army, but a fall from ms Bt the 

siege of Fhilipsburg disqualmedmm for 
a military life. Disinherited by his fatbei^^ 
he was obliged to take to his penj as a 
means of subsistence, and went to reside 
in Holland, where he]puBll|hed his Lettres 
Juives, a work which recommendecT htin 
to the notice of Frederick 11. at that time 
prince royal of Pnt^ia. On his accession 

* . ' I '* 
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to t^e ^hrone, Argens accepted an invita- 
tion to Berlin, where he received the ap- 
pointment o{ chamberlain, with a consi- 
derable salary, and the superintendence 
of the literary department of the academy. 
He resided in Prussia for twenty- five 
years, living on terms of great intimacy 
and favour with Frederick, until he of- 
fended the king by marrying, when nearly 
sixty years old. The last two years of 
Jiis life were spent in Provence, where he 
died in 1771. His publications were nu- 
merous, but did not possess mucli literary 
merit : they were once popular, and are 
all tainted with infidelity and immorality. 
His information was extensive, but em- 
ployed with little taste or judgment ; and 
his" style has all the faults of a frequent 
and hasty writer, with whom literary 
composition was at first necessary as a 
means of support, and afterwards, as an 
indispensable habit. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENSOLA. Tw’o brothers of this 


name are entitled to a particMilar mention 
in tile literary annals of Spain : — 
l.Leonardode Lupercio, (1565 — 161«1,) 
a native of Barbastro, and by both parents 
of ancient lineage, llis education, like 
that of his brother Bartholomew, began 
at Huesca and was finished at Saragossa. 
It is mentioned, to his praise, that he paid 
considerable attention to Greek — a lan- 
guage more studied in those days than 
at present in the Spanish universities. 
From the time of his leaving college to 
1585, we know nothing of his motions; 
but in that year he was at Madrid, com- 
pleting three tragedies, which were pro- 
bably represented at court. He, or at 
least his brother, seems to have had 
some interest among the great; for he 
was about this time appointed secre- 
tary to the empress Maria of Austria, 
to whom Bartholomew was chamberlain, 
and gentleman in the household of the 
archduke Albert. An appointment far 
more worthy of him, and more congenial 
with his wishes, was that of cronista 
mayor of Arragon, which Philip III. hiid 
created about 1598. The patronage of this 
office was not in the crown ; it was wisely 
left to Uie deputies of the kingdom, who 
evinced their good sense Iw attaching two 
conditions to the office ; firs^ that the chro- 
nicler should reside in Arragon; and 
secondly, that Lupercio should continue 
the Annals of Zurita, by writing the his- 
tory of the reign of Charles V. How 
long he had exercised this duty when, in 
1610, he was nominated secretaiy to the 
c 6 nde de Lemos, (viceroy of Naples,) and 
member of administration, we know not ; 


nor can we conceive how the Arragon ese 
dispensed with his residence among them, 
even for a time. Accompanied oy his 
brother, Lupercio went to Naples. At 
his request the viceroy founded a new 
academy, that of the Odosos^ or Men with 
Leisure, — meaning that the subjects which 
lie within their province should occupy 
their notice on^ at leisure hours, as a 
relaxation from more important dufies. 
The multiplicity of his oificejkinjured Lu- 
percio’s health : he was physically unequal 
to duties so numerous and so varied, and 
notwithstanding the aid which he received 
from his aficctionate brother, he sunk 
under them in 1613. The regret which 
his death occasioned, both in Naples and 
Spain, must be attributed to his private 
virtues as much as to his literary merit. 

In the dramas of Lupercio, — of which 
the only two that are extant, Isabela and 
Alejandra, have been published in the 
Parnaso Espafiol, — we find nothing to 
admire beyond the elegance of the lan- 
guage and the fluency of the versification. 
The former is acknowledged to be far 
superior to the latter ; yet its faults are 
numerous, without any redeeming beautv 
beyond those we have just meiitionc<i. 
But thes^ works were exceedingly po- 
pular, and the reader who may rememuer 
the high praise bestowed upon both by 
Cervantes, in the conversation between 
the curate and the canon of Toledo, will 
have little respect for the critical autlio- 
rity of that celebrated writer. 

In another department, Lupercio is 
deserving of a high degree of praise. As 
an imitator of Horace, as a lyric poet, a 
s^^jst, and a writer of epistles, be will 
al^ys be perused with pleasure. If he 
has not feeling, he has imicy ; his judg- 
ment is good ; his observation of life con- 
siderable ; his taste highly cultivated ; his 
manner often sententious. In the sonnet 
and the national song he was also suc- 
cessfiil ; but he has little vigour, and his 
poetical efforts, elegant as they are, cloy 
by their uniformity. An historical work 
on the troubles of Arragon, connected' 
with Antonio Perez, (see the name,) was 
also, we are tdd, composed by Lupercio, 
but it has never seen the light 

2 . Barthdome Juan Lemardo 
(1566—1631,) who was bom and edu- 
cated at the same places as his brother, 
entered the church, and was chaplain to 
the empress Maria of Austria. On the 
death of that princess he jrepsired to 
Valladolid, where the coittt t)ien resided; 
and where he found a patron in the 
conde de I^os. But the manners 0 F 4 
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Court did not please him, and he removed 
to Saragossa with the intention of per- 
manent^ remaining in the capital of his 
native country. He did not, however, 
remain there ihanv months ; he resolved 
to accompany his brother to Naples, and 
as he was well provided with the goods 
of fortune, hratcrnal aifcjction only could 
hane been his motive. On the death of 
Lupercio in 1613, he was elected his suc- 
cessor as hisOriographer of Arra^on. The 
duties of the post, coupled with those 
required by his prebendal stall in the 
cathedral of Saragossa, a stall conferred 
on him by Paul V., rendered his future 
residence in that city indispensable. He 
waited, however, at Naples imtil the end 
of the viceregal authority of the conde 
de Lemos, and reached Saragossa in 1616. 
From this time, religion, history, and 
poetr}^ occupied his whole time, unless 
indeed when the gout assailed him. This 
was his great enemy, and in 1631 it put 
an end to his life and labours. 

For the literary merits of Bartholomew, 
as for those of his brother, we must not 
adopt the exaggerated estimate of Spanish 
writers. When Cervantes (in his Canto 
de Caliope) assures us that they were 
** two suns in poetry, on wliom Heaven 
with lavish hand conferred all that she 
had to bestow;” that the younger 
imitated the elder by soaring so liigh as 
to be lost to human gaze and when a 
recent native biograplier affirms that 
Bartholomew was a great, true, original 

J )oet, comparable with the most celebrated 
yric poets of antiquity,” we may smile 
at the manner in wliich children in 
art of criticism — for such in poetr^lt 
least arc the Spaniards — thus outrage the 
established prmciplcs of that art. But 
when Cervantes observes that the two 
brothers seemed to have been sent to 
reform the Castilian language, we may 
acquiesce in his opinion — for who was a 
better judge? Even to foreigners, who 
cannot have the same critical knowledge 
of mere style, there is in the writings of 
both a good taste, a correctness, a finished 
elegapeej . which we should vainly seek 
in any of their predecessAs or contem- 
poranm-^even in Cervantes. In many 
respects tl^ Style of both is so similar 
that it cSiD scarcely be dis^guished. 
This similarity may be explained by that 
of theiif' pursuits, their tastes, their con- 
joint education, their insepfu^abillty, and 
their strong fiutemal attachment. But 
in the churchman there is more thought, 
more knowledge of the worlt^ luore vi- 
gour, a greater spirit of ac^oii. His 


effiisions are much more numeroiis than 
his brother’s ; and his spiritual songs, in 
imagery, power of reflectiorr, and pathos, 
arc superior to any thing produced by 
Lupercio. 

As an historian, Bartholomew deserves 
considerable praise. His Conquista de 
las Islas Molucas (Madrid, 1609) is 
written with much elegance and with 
considerable judgment; and his conti- 
nuation of Ziirita's Annals is inferior to 
that of his reverend predecessor in one 
respect only — it is somewhat too rhe- 
torical. In the latter work he proves 
himself a true Arragonese ; he is animated 
by the free spirit of his country, and we 
are sometimes at a loss to conceive how 
the book could have been licensed in 
Spain. Some other works of Bartholomew 
yet remain in MS. and are mostly, we 
believe, in private libraries. (El Pamaso 
Espanol, tom. iii. vi. Nicolas Antonio, 
Bibliotheca N ova (sub nom ) . Bouterweek, 
History of Spanish Literature, book ii. ) 

ARGENSON. See Voyex. 

ARGENT A L, (Charles Auguste de 
Ferriol, comte d',) born at Paris in 1700, 
died 1788, was for many years counsellor 
in the parliament of Paris, and afterwards 
represented the duke of Parma at the 
court of France. lie was an intimate 
and early friend of Voltaire, for whom he 
entertained the greatest attachment and 
admiration. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENTPXLE, (Louis Marc Antoine 
Robillard d’,) a Frenchman, who was 
very successful in modelling botanical 
specimens. He returned from the Isle of 
France to Paris, in 1826, with a rich col- 
lection of tropical plants, represented in 
his peculiar method. He was born in 
1777, and died in 1828. (Snppl. Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARGENTI or ARIENTI, (Augustine,) 
an Italian lawyer and poet of the sixteenth 
century, died in 1576. lie composed a 
pastoral drama, entitled — Lo Sfortiinato^ 
Favola Pastorale, Venice, 1568, and de- 
dicated to his patron, the cardinal d’Este, 
which was acted at Ferrara with great 
success. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENTI, (Borso,) brother of the 
preceding, dieSI in 1594; was an eccle- 
siastic, and wrote some pieces in poetry, 
as well as a comedy in prose — La Pri- 
gione. Ferrara, 1580. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENTIEll, (John,) a Piedmontese 
physician, born in 1513, died at Turin in 
1572. His works were collected after 
his death, in 2 vnls fol. at Venice, 1592, 
1606, and at Hanover in. 1610, which is 
the best edition. Argentier knew little 
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of the*pr^tical parts of bis professiori, 
but occiipied himself with the study of 
tlie medical ^terSr He censures Galen 
■ttrith much acrimony. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENTRE, (Louis Charles Du- 
plessis d,’) bishop of Limoges, was born 
m 1724, died in 1808 at Munster, whither 
he had been driven by the revolutionary 
movements in Frence. 

ARGENTRE, (Bertrand d*,) a French 
historian, bom in 1519; succeeded his 
father in the place of seneschal of Ren- 
nes. He wrote an historical account of 
the province of Britany, which was pub- 
lished at Rennes in 1582, and Paris in 
1588. D'Argentr6 also wrote commen- 
taries on the customs of Britany, wliich 
are praised by Dumoulin. He died in 
1590, and his collected works were printed 
in 1608—1612. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENTRE, (Charles Duplessis d,*) 
bishop of Tulle, was born in 1673, at the 
castle of Plessis, in the diocese of Rennes, 
He devoted himself to the study of theo- 
logy, and wrote several works, the titles of 
which are. Apologia de I’Amour qui nous 
fait d^sirer ae posseder Dicu scul, 8:c. 
Amst. 1698. Trait6 de TEglisc, Lyons, 
1698. Elementa Theologiae, &c, Paris, 
1702, with an explanatory Appendix in 

1705. Lexicon Philosophicuin, Hague, 

1 706. De Proprid Ratione qud Res Super- 
naturales a Rebus Naturalibus differunt, 
Paris, 1707. Martini Grandini Opera, 
Paris, 1710. Collectio Judiciorum de 
Novis Erroiibus, 1725-33-36; and some 
others. He died in 1740. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGENVILLE, (Ant. Joseph, 1680 
— 1766,) an amateur engraver and man 
of letters, born at Paris. His family 
name was Dezaillier. Besides many 
works on natural history, gardening, 
and other subjects, there is by him an 
Abridgement of the Lives of celebrated 
Painters, with their Portraits, Paris, 1745, 
1752; reprinted in 1762. Redesigned 
fnd engraved for his amusement. There 
are several landscapes by his hand, and 
one head of a Peasant Girl laughing, 
after Caravaggio, engraved in the chalk 
manner, dedicated to the countess de 
Rochefort, and another head of a Peasant 
Girl, after Watteau. (Hlinecken, Diet, 
des Artistes.) 

ARGHUN-KHAN, son of Abaka, and 
^andson of Hulaku, was the fourth of 
the Mogul khans of Persia, if we reckon 
Hulaku as the first. His uncle and pre- 
decessor, Nikoudar Ahmed Khan, having 
m^e himself obnoxious to his Mogiu 
subjects by embracmg the Moslem faith, 

opposed by Argluin, who put Itself 


at the head of the malcontents^ but was 
overpowered and taken prisoner; but 
Ahmed imprudently ouitting the army 
for the capital, the Mogul generals re- 
leased Ar^un, and placed mm on the 
throne in the place of Ids uncle, who was 
seized and given up for retaliation to the 
riticess Kongoos-Tchai, whose son he 
ad put to deam, a.d. 1284, a.h. 6.83. 
During the first years of the reign of 
Avghun, the government w€^ almost en- 
tirely administered by the emir Boga, a 
Mogul by birth : an attempt, however, in 
1287 to dethrone his master, cost this 
powerful minister his life; and a Jewish 
physician, named Saad-ed-doulah, suc- 
ceeded as vizier, and obtained an abso- 
lute ascendant over the mind of Arghun, 
which the superstition of that age attri- 
buted to the use of philtres. During the 
whole reign, the Moslems were subjected 
to rigorous persecution, and debarred 
from all offices of trust or emolument, 
wliich were filled with Jews and Chris- 
tians : it was even said that Arghun had 
promised to lead an army into Arabia, 
and convert the Kaaba at Mekka into a 
church ; and pope Nicholas IV. conveyed 
to the Mogul prince his acknowledge- 
ments for the favour which he had shown 
the Cliristians. But a malady which at- 
tacked Arghun disconcerted all these 
hopes ; and the recovery of the khan was 
no sooner declared hopeless, than the 
favourite Saad-ed-doula was massacred 
by the Mogul nobles. Arghun survived 
his minister only a fevr days ; and was 
succeeded by his brother, — (whose name 
h ^ been variously spelled Kangiatu, 
iSEchtu, Key-Khatu, &c. ; the last is 
most probably correct,) — a.d. 1291, 
A.u. 690. His character has been very 
differently painted by Christian and Mos- 
lem writers ; by the former he is lauded 
as a pattern of all princely virtues, while 
the latter represent him as a tyrant and op- 
pressor, ana consider his death as a mira- 
cle wrought in their favour. An impartial 
examination will perhaps justify us in 
regarding him as a prince of little natural 
force of character, swayed by his minis- 
ters and favorites, and with no predo- 
minan^assion but avarice. (Khoudemir. 
Abul-Far^. Abul-Feda. D'Herbelot. 
De Guignes.) 

ARGIL^TA, orDE ARGELLATA, 

(netro a ,) an Italiaii physician, was pro- 
fearor of logic, astronomy, and medicnio, 

at Mogna, where he died in 1423. Hia 

work*, entitled, Chirutgim tdbri Sex, 
Venetus, 1480, were four times reprinted 
within twenty years. They coAtiun many 
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valuable observations, and are remarkable 
for the candour with which he acknow- 
ledges his own mistakes. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGOLl, (Andrea,) an Itwan ma- 
thematician and astrologer, bom in 1570, 
atTagliacozzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
was professor in the university of Padua. 
He med in 1653, le^ing — De Diebus 
Criticis, 1652; Ephemerides, from 1620, 
4 vols, 4t(K Observations on the Comet 
of 1653. ijfm Ephemerides were reprinted 
at Padua and Lyons, and continued to 
1700. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGOLl, (Giovanni,) son of Andrea, 
distinguished for liis juvenile poetry, was 
bom m 1609. He published a poem on 
the Silk-worm — Bambace e seta, idillio, 
Rome, 1624, before he was fifteen years 
old. Two years afterwards, he brought 
out his poem of Endymion, in twelve 
cantos, which was completed in seven 
months. This performance was so suc- 
cessful, that it was even doubted whether 
so young a man, as the alleged author, 
was capable of writing such a poem. 
Angoli afterwards studied jurispmdence, 
and taught literature at Bologna. His 
death took place about 1660. He was 
also the author of some Latin verses, 
and several memoirs and essays on 
antiquarian and other subjects. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARGONNE, (Noel,) called Bonnven- 
tiire, a Carthusian monk, bom at Paris 
about 1634, died at Gaillon in Nor- 
mandy in 1704. He wrote — ^Traite de 
la Lecture des P^res de TEglise, 1 688 ; 
L’Education, Maximes et Reflexions de 
M. dc Mon^ade, avec un Discours d|||Sel 
dans les Ouvrages d’Esprit, 1691 
langes d’Histoire et de Litterature re- 
cueillis par Vigneul- Marville, Rouen, 
1699 — 1701, reprinted for the fourth time 
at Paris in 1725, a work which contains 
man^ curious literary anecdotes and re- 
flections. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGOTE of Molina. See Molina. 

ARGOTE, (Hieronomo C. de, 1676 — 
1749,) a native of CoUares, in Portuguese 
Estremadura, distinguished himself by 
his antiquarimi and historted essays. 
His contributions to the transactions of 
the Academy of History at Lisbon have 
considerable merit; but he is better 
known for his work, De Antiquitatibus 
Conventus Bracaragustani, and for his 
memorials relating to the archiepiscopal 
church of Braga* He alsb wrote, in his 
native language, several discourses, and 
the lives of a saints; 

ARGOtr, (Gabriel,) a French author 
in the sevent^hth century. He was an 
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advocate in the parliament of Paris. His 
best known wort is his — Institution au 
Droit Fran^ais, which has been some- 
times ascribed to the Abb6 Fleury, with- 
out any foundation. His works were 
collected after his death, and have passed 
through several editions. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARGUES, (G4rard des.) See Des Ab- 

GVES. 

ARGUIJO, (Juan de, died before 1630,) 
of Seville, a poet who had many flat- 
terers in his day, and although far from 
contemptible, assuredly does not merit 
the praises which he has received. His 
liberality in pecuniary matters was great : 
though his means were originally am- 
ple, he exhausted them, and was com- 
pelled to subsist on the dowry of his 
wife. Hence the adulation of those who 
did, or hoped to benefit by his purse. 
Boiiterweck praises his sonnets, but he 
is not a high authority in Spanish lite- 
rature. The only composition of his 
which we have had the opportunity of 
perusing — a Cancion in the 9th voL 
of the Parnaso Espanol — ^has no great 
merit. 

ARGUIS, See Polycletus. 

ARGYLE. See Campbell. 

ARGYRE, son of Melo, a powerful 
citizen of Bari, made himself master of 
that city, and in 1042 assumed the title 
of duke of Italy. He preserved the go- 
vernment of Beri, with the assistance of 
the court of Constantinople, till 1058, 
after which he lost the favour of the em- 
peror, and died in exile. 

ARGYROPULO, (John,) was one of 
the learned Greeks, driven from Con- 
stantinople on its capture by Mahomet 
11. in 1453, whose appearance in Italy 
contributed so remarkably to the reviv^ 
of ancient literature. He received the 
appointment of Greek professor at Flo- 
rence from Cosmo de Medici, where he 
liad for his pupils Pietro and Lorenzo de 
Medici, the son and grandson of Cosmo, 
and Politian and Acciaioli. Argyropulo 
remained at Florence until the plague 
obliged him to quit it, when he went to 
Rome, and continued his course of in- 
struction in philosophy and the Greek 
language thlre, numbering among his 
scholars the celebrated German Reuch- 
lin. He died in consequence of eating 
melons excessively, in the seventieth year 
of his age, soon after his settlement at 
Rome : the exact date is uncertain, but it 
must have been after 1478, because he 
survived Theodoras Gaza, who died in 
thqt year. His translations of some of 
■Aiktotle’s works into Latin are to he 
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found iA the older editions of that author, 
(liiog. Uiiiv. Roscoe’s Lorenzo. Hodiiis 
de Graecia Illustr.) 

ARIADNE, ompresB of Constantino- 
le, was daughter of the emperor Leo I. 
ler first husband was Troscalipieus, a 
chief of the Isauri, who took the name 
of Zeno, and was associated with 
her in the empire. She followed him 
with tidelity in his exile; and on his 
decease gave her hand and the imperial 
title to Anastasius, an aged domestic of 
the palace. She died in 515. (Gibbon, 
vii. 6.) 

ARIARATHES. Ten kings of this 
name reigned in Cappadocia. The first 
lived about t330 b. c., and the tenth and 
last was deprived of his sovereignty by 
Mark Antony. 

ARIAS, (Francisco, 1533 — 1605,) a 
Jesuit of Seville, whose labours for the 
reformation of prisons merit the esteem 
of posterity. His works, which are nu- 
merous, and all religious, attest his o>vn 
piety, and his zeal for tlie spiritual wel- 
fare of others. 

ARIAS MONTAN US, (Benedictus, 
1527 — 1598,) a native of Fraxenal in 
Estremadura, is well known to European 
scholars for his interliiieary versions. 
Educated at Alcala, and invested with 
the habit of Santiago, in 1562 he accom- 
•panied the bishop of Segovia to the coun- 
cil of Trent, where he laid the foundation 
,juf his celebrity. On his retuni, he re- 
tired to the liermitage of Nuestra Seiiora 
de los Angelos, on the summit of a rock 
h^r Aracena, and there he hoped to 
meditate without interruption. But Phi- 
lip 11., who had heard of his skill in the 
ancient languages, sent him to Antwerp 
to superintend the publication of the 
Polyglott which Plaiitin was printing. 
There he remained from 1568 to 1572. 
To the languages which had been printed 
at Alcala, he added a Chaldee paraphrase, 
a*§yriac version of the New Testament, 
ift^yriac and Hebrew characters, with a 
Lalin translation. His labours procured 
him much renown, and a bitter enemy in 
' Leone de Castro, professor of the oriental 
.l|phguages at Salamanca, who accused him 
. at^Rome and to the inquisition of altering 
text of Scripture so as to please the 
. Jfiews and confirm them in their inisbe- 
lief. Many were the journeys which he 
had to make to Rome before he could be 
absolved from the charge; but in the 
end (1580) he was honourably dismissed, 
and Philip, to show his sense of the in- 
justice with which he had been tr^fj^d, 
offered him a bishopric, which he reined/ 


He preferred his hermitage, to which he 
retired with new ardour. He had there 
one habitation for summer, another for 
winter ; the one surrounded by gardens, 
the other by vine plantations. Scarcely 
was he comfortably settled in this enviable 
solitude, when Philip again drew him into 
the world to sugyriutend the library of 
the Escurial, and to teach the oriental 
languages to the monks of that establish- 
ment. He died at Seville, besides the 
Antwerp Polyglott (8 vols, fol.) which he 
assisted to edit, he wrote nine books on 
Jewish Antiquities, a History of Nature, 
a Treatise on Rhetoric ; he translated the 
Psalms of David into Latin verse, and 
the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela into 
Latin prose. 

ARIAS DE BENAVIDES, a physi- 
cian of Toro, who travelled in the New 
World, and published on his return a 
book which he entitled Secrets of Sur- 
gery, 

ARIBERT, son of Clotairc II., king of 
France, and half-brother to Dagobert I. 
Aribert was too young on his father’s 
death to assert his claims to succeed him 
ill the monarchy of France, but was 
crowned king, at Toulouse, of part of the 
realm of Aquitaine, and died two years 
afterwards, in 630. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARIBERT I., king of the Lombards, 
son of Gundoald, succeeded Radoald in 
653, and died in 661. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARIBERT II., king of the Lombards, 
was son of Ragimbert, duke of Turin, 
who after usurping the crown of Lom- 
bardy in 700, associated liis son in the 
gov; -nment with himself, and soon after- 
warol died. Aribert put to death Liut- 
bert, the rightful sovereign, and exer- 
cised great cruelties upon the wife and 
children of Ansprand, Liutbert’s guardian. 
Ansprand attacked him, in 712, with 
a Bavarian army, and Aribert, deserted 
by his soldiers, fled and was drowned in 
the 'Pesino, in his endeavour tq escape. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARIDICUS, a Greek painter, disciple 
of Arcesilaua, by whom also Apelles is 
said to h(|ye been instructed. 

ARIGISUS 1 ., duke of Benevento, 
succeeded in 591 to Zotton, the fismnder, • 
of that principality, and received il^v^^ti- 
ture from Agilulpnus, king of the Lorn* , 
hards. He died in 641. (Biog. Univ. 
Sismondi, Rep. It.) 

ARIGJSUS II., duke of Beiieveittpi 
succeeded Liutprand in 758. ArigiauA^ 
married the dai^bter ofDesideritub ^ing 
of the Lombards, and^ re^ng to acknow- 
ledge Charlemagne upon the destruqlaon 
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the Lombard kingdom, he asstnmed 
the rights of independent sovereignty, 
but in 787, after a struggle of thirteen 
years, was forced to admit his feudal 
dependence on the crown of Italv, and 
to pay a large annual tribute, ife died 
in the same year. (Biog. Univ. Sis- 
mondi, Rep. It.) e*. 

ARIGNOTE of Samos, is said by some 
to have beep^the daughter of Pythagoras 
andTheano, and by others only the pupil of 
the philosopher. Suidas attributes to 
her a Treatise on the Mysteries of Ceres 
and Bacchus, under the title, it would 
seem, of 'lepor Aoyor ; the loss of which 
cannot be sufhciently deplored, as it 
would probably have enabled us to know 
that as a fact, which can be now arrived 
at only by inference. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the author of the treatise was 
the Arignotus mentioned by Lucian in 
Philopseud. § 29. 

ARI MAZES, a chieftain of Sogdiana, 
who refused to surrender to Alexander 
a rocky fortress held by him. It was 
taken, and Arimazes put to death, with 
all his garrison. (Q. Curt. 7, c. 11.) 

ARIMNESTUS, the son of Pythagoras, 
and the preceptor of Democritus, wrote a 
work on the Boundaries of Samoa, or 
rather the Definitions of the Samian (Le, 
Pythagoras). Heumann identifies him 
with Uie A'imnestus mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

ARINGHI, (Paul,) an Italian anti- 
quary and priest of the Oratory at Rome, 
where he died in 1676. He is chiefly 
known by his additions to the Roma 
Subterranea of Basio. Aringhi also 
lished, Monumenta Infelicitatis. Rome, 
1664. Triumphus Poeniteiitise, 1670. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARIOALD, was elected to succeed 
Adaloald in the kingdom of Lombardy in 
625. Gundeberga his queen was accused 
by a disappointed lover of conspiracy 
against her husband, and was confined 
by him, for three years, in a tower at 
Lomello, until a champion appeared to 
do battle for her. He conquered in the 
combat, and Gundeberga ^ ratored to 
her seat on the throne. Arioal^ died in 
636. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARIOBARZANES, king of Cappa- 
docia, sumamedPhiloromeeus, was elected 
to the crown with the approbation of the 
Roman senate, when the royal line of 
Ariarathes became extinct. Mitbridates, 
who intended the kingdom for his o'wn 
son, expelled Ariobarsanes ; but tbe 
latter recovered Ceppadoeia on the defeat 
of Mithridates by oyllar The crown of 


Cappadocia was possessed alternately by 
Anobarzanes and the son of Mithridates, 
for four or five times, as the power of 
Mithridates or the Romans prevailed; 
but Pompey finally established him on 
the throne. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARIOBARZANES IL, sumamedPhi- 
lopator, son of the preceding, succeeded 
his father about 67 n. c., and died about 
52 B. c. (Cicero, Epist. fam. xv. 2.) 

ARI013ARZANES III., suvnamed 
Eiisebes Philoroniaeus, son of the preced- 
ing. He was protected by the Roman 
people, with whom he communicated 
through Cicero. After the death of 
Julius Caesar he joined the forces of the 
triumvirate. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARI ON, the son of Cyclon, was a na- 
tive of Methymnc in Lesbos, and con- 
temporary with Periander of Corinth, 
where he lived a long time, and was in 
high favouir with the prince as a dithj^T 
rambic poet ; and, according to Herodo- 
tus, i. 23, the first of that profession. 
From thence he went to Italy and Sicily, 
where he amassed considerable property. 
On his return, however, to Corinth, he 
was plundered by the crew of the vessel, 
and ordered to throw himself into the sea. 
Arion pleaded for his life, or at any rate, 
begged that if they determined to (iestroy 
him, they would not prevent his corpse 
from reachiiigland and obtaining the usual 
honours of the dead. Deaf to his en- 
treaties, the crew would grant him onlurf 
the request he made to play a spirit/ 
stirring strain ; when taking his harp YM 
struck the strings with such skill as iji 
attract ^ dolphin, upon whose back he 
threw himself and reached Corinth in 
safety. The story of his adventure was 
at first disbelieved Iw Periander; but 
when, on the arrival the vessel, the 
crew were asked what had become of 
Arion? and they had answered that he 
was safe at Tareiitum, Periander produced 
Arion in the very dress he wore when 
leaped into the sea, which so staggevg^\ 
the sailors that they were compelled 
confess the truth, and were inimediatel}^ ' 
impaled on a cross by the orders of thP/ i 
rincc. The Jfory has been explained^ /r 
y supposing tnat Arion was picked u^x ' 
by another vessel ^called^fHhe Dolphi^* 
which arrived first at Corinth. TJ^vre is, 
however, a curious confirmatioif^ of the 
tradition in the accounts of travellers, 
who tell us that in the back settlements 
of North America some of the native 
tribesjore accustomed to harpoon the 
largef fish, afid quitting their canoe, to 
leapfpon the back of the fish and to 
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Bft ep^i^ to the^effect fol- 

>*\ Ad^ CyctoiL** iw, through heuTen's kind ha^ 
Shifts cin liphi Stdly's «ea brought safe to laod. 

’ , "4^]|10S']|gl, (^lib,) a musician, who 
waa^ ^tt wlesihstic of the order of St 
Bomenih, jsmdfis fupposed to have had a 

rf%i8 ordet*, and enable him to follow a 
Secular ' to^fessioft* He was a native of 
Bologna, ill^%]^eh city, and in Venice, 
he pujfet^d his art. He afterwards re- 
sided In QeAnatiyf where in J 700 lie was 
appointed maestro di^ capita to the 
efectress of Brandenburgh ;■* and in the 
same year, on the occasion of tlie mar- 
riage of the daughter of that princess 
with thp hereditary prince Frederick of 
Hesse Casscl, a ballet and an opera of lus 
composition were performed at the villa 
of me electress, near Berlin. In the 
opera, which was called Atys, he com- 
posed what he called slnfonia infemaley 
to express the extremity of rage and 
despair, of which the modulation was so 
^singulari and altogether so masterly, as 
’ to excite the greatest astonishment, and 
censure entire success. 

P 1 On the establishment of the Royal 
^^demy of Musi^pi London, in 1720, 
hp was, invited ftbni Berlin, ^d with 
'Hgftdbl dhd Bononcini appointcato com- 
^se for it. He produced several operas, 
•nf whicfi the mosLSPteemed were Corio- 
ll|ius and Luciumehis, the only ones 
winch ftre'pnnted |htire. In the former, 
ifthe prison, scene is wrought to the 
highest perfection, and is said to have 
^^wn' tears from tlie audience at every 
j^jbreaentation. Burney sstys Ariosti 
^i'me to England in 1716, and played 
impon an instrdjhent caU^ed viol d’amore, 
'Sfynich Ue had either, invented ot very 
ihfready improvedt &o that He had pre- 
S tiou9^.vii|iM!m (ibdiiw. H^played 
t]^e Ho wlb con- 


»iie if the^ojt eiriift^ musi- 
%ne,- and^w havfi.^en a 


• S • hannonist, though sotiti 
'n^eitt in inveution.' Falling'- 
•'irew, lie published a set of <11 
-fulfcripfion, and some lessoiiV 
Tiol- d'idwore, 'irhich, tocher, 
'8ig»«ted hy Bwi 'tifle 
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with only' In® initials y ' after which he 

- quit^ Saigland, and noftirther wount 
/appear8"ConC0iiiing‘fiiin* (Burney sBisL 
biMusib* Mufflcal-Kography.) 

ARIOSTO, (Ludovico,) waa born at 
Reggio in 1474, of noble parents, some 
writers pretending that he was related to 
, the dul^eft of Ferrara. He waa the eldest 
ten children. Like many otliev gc- 
.niuseawf the saihe '«tamp, R gave early 
proofs of his talents for poetry, and wrote 
whilst a^oy a tragedy on the subject of 
Pyramul and Thisbe, which with his bro- 
thers he acted before his parents. But by 
. the desire of His fathei he was couipelled 
to study the law, arid a+ler having lite- 
rally thrown awsiy not less tlvau iiv* 
years in this mirsuit. he was at lasr per- 
mitted to follow l.is own inclination. 
Impressed with the necessity of under- 
standing well the classicpl authors, h» 
applied himself to the .study of best 
Latin writers, under the guidance of 
Gregorio da Spoleto, an eminent scholar 
of his age* Whilst reading Plautus and 
Terence, he conceived the plan ai 1 w r ^e 
a great part of two comedie.s. 'I'lr^ lirst 
he attempted vras La Cassaria, and the 
next I Siippositi, much the beht even 
of those he wrote in his more mature 
years. Whilst engaged in writing the 
former, for some fault not mentioned by 
his biographers, his father reprimanded 
him severely; Ludovico listened atten- 
tively to all he said without uttering a 
single word. Being asked by his brother 
why he had not justified himself, he 
ao^ered, 1 wanted a scene like this 
foF^ny comedy; my father has offered 
me the model, and I was unwilling to 
interrupt him.” By means of his lyric 
poems, both in I^an and Latin, ho 
became known to cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, who took him into his service, 
and, together with his brother, the duke 
Alfonso employed him in business of 
consequence, particularly with pope Giu- 
ho II., during the war he was carrying 
on against the Venetians. The desire of 
payip^ ^ cowt to his patrons, and thus 
betferuip his lortiine, inspired him with 
the idea of writing the Orlando Furioso, 
by adqiting the fictions of Boiardo, who 
had preceded him ; a poem, as he said, 
in which he would take from future 
poets every hope not only of surpassing 
buMf equaling him either in imagination 
Tbe great knowledge he had 
of the Latin language, and the facUity 
with which he composed Latin vemea, 
induced cardinal Bembo to advise him to 
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even said to have aii8were4 that he 
wished rathef -to he Reckoned the fii^t 
among the Italians than ' the eecqna 
amongst the Latins* * ' 

Aftet the labour of ten or dieten years^ 
durin^hich hewas expose^to several and 
long interruptions, ana by no mean^ easy 
in Ms circums|^ces, this poem was 
iished in 1516, m forty cantos ; and thfSugh 
in many respects very different to what 
lie afterwards made it, yet It was considered 
so superior to anything of the soift as to 
raise author at once to the rank of the 
?. .t Italian jwels. He revised and cor- 
• I e'.t'd it afterwards at every new edition, 
:i' : in the last which appem'ed during his 
> > in I") 32, he extended it to forty-six 
c.u\tos. l>i;t notwithatandipg the general 
applause with v hich it w;i8 received, one 
voice .as heard blaming the poet and 
the po ‘in, and 'his \oice was that of his 
iitroM, card'nal-^lppolito, the man who 
fl scantily repaid his services, and had 
Jiu ight to 1 oast of his claims. ^ It is re- 
ported that he complained that Ariosto, 
for flic sake of writing this poem, bad 
neglected his semces; and the insulting 
question whicli he put to the poet after 
ha\ ing read his ooem, is loo well known 
and disgusting to deserve repetition; a 
'<i<jrnplaint the more unjustifiable, as the 
po jm had been in a great measure written 
to celebrate raid immortalize the cardinal 
and his family. The cardinal, however, 
thought differently ; for reasons not very 
creditable to his memory he from that 
moment lost every sentiment of ben»|- 
Icnce towards Ariosto, and, as is offii 
the case amongst the great, hatred sup- 
plied its place. On his departure for 
Hungary, lie left Ariosto, who could not 
accompany him on account of ill-health, 
in distressed circumstances, from which, 
for a short time, he was partly relieved 
by the duke Alfonso, who took him into 
his service, but repaid him with similar 
ingratitude. The only remuneration 
wluch Ariosto obtained mta him, as well 
as of t^ family, 

didcSbiew^ as they have neen^jfgr their 
muiiific^nce and liberality, was a penr 
sion, 6t rather a reservaiiSii of sent on 
tha chancery of Ferrara, of seventy-6ve 
ducats per annum, amoimting to twelve 
pounds and ten shillings of English 
money: Indeed the distress which Aili^o 
experienced at this time compeUedfAm 
to apply to the duke to beg that he would 
either relieve his necessities or permit 
him to offer his services to s^e one 
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granted him. the ^vemmeht oH stj^ 
province, o^ed La Qa^r^igi^B^ 
bwjfectionsgnd iaibted by robbers, wb.6fe 
chieftain was the nobnous 
Altlmugli iiucK an apj^intment ftl-suited 
the poet's teste, yet by lus mild character 
«>and coneiUatory maonOn he/sucebeded , 
ip establishihg smne sort of order, and " 
^^pbtaiuing tlie affection of' the people. It . 
was there that the scenS took place 
whiclr^was, for the first time, ']r^edby 
Garofalo, and which* foQoWing blogra* 
phers, in copying it, have str^jugely 
altered. According to (garofalo, Ariosto 
^as going over the moimtai^, aceohipa- 
hied by six or seven servanhf, aft on hotee- 
back, and on the road fe^ln wil^ a tror>p 
of armed men who were . siting in the 
shade. Th^T npprilTanrr in- 
duced Ariostar ^ 

standing froifftme Ot the servants' 
was in the rear, that it was Ariosto, fol-'" 
lowed him, and the latter perceiving him- 
self pursued by this armed man, thought 
it prudent to stop. The man saluted 
him respectfully, said that his name was 
Filippo Pacchione, apologized for not 
having saluted him when he passed, 
not knowing his name, but said that after 
having learnt it he had hastened to pay 

E crsonally his respects to the man whoni 
e knew so well by reputation. 

At the expiration of three years, 
Ariosto left his govenunent and returned^ 
to Ferrara, and it was then that, to pleasd 
the duke, he revised- .his two comedian ;.•« 
and wrote three ne^ ones, La Lena, ns , 
Negroiritntc, and La Scolsw*- xo Dtr’indi- 
he shares with Card' V 

Macchiavelli, who the old comedy 
raries, the cred*’87, and was nicknair^^ 
first regular Ovpairotos. or, as oth?to^ 
were first w?*y’eaker, BvpoKoiros. T^**/ 
afterwards of his plays have hd*"^* 

presented ^ a few fragments in Atl^re: 
ficencp, o'Jpa Sclioliast on Aristophan^y* 
Ian anci^storian of Arcadia, quoted 
y the f Jast on Apollon, llhod.— r4. 
the friend of Dion'ysiul^ 

thepr*Vsa; — 5. A friend of Aristotle)* 
Qccupl^*^ in Hke will of the latter as tht|® 
poemjl^of his adopted son Nicanor. *•. 
ations^ON, (A/norw*/,) one of the^ 
Aboujp*’e‘^h physicians, to whom is^ 
tires, P®* attributed the work — De Victu 
cUflicii which hears the name of Hip- 
last, (Galen. De Medicom. Kara 

bougll hb.ix. C.4.) 

very^^^^GNICUS, a natural son of 
hing of Pergamus, attempted 
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through tho liberality of the duke Alfonso, 
but the words, ** parta sere meo,” which 
occur in the inscription he put on the 
entrance, show that this liberality of tbe 
duke is to be found only in the imagina- 
tion of the writers. 

It is generally believed that the labour 
he took in the publication of the last 
edition of his great poem, in 1532, pro- 
duced the mmady, unfortunately too 
common among literary people, which 
after eight months of excruciating pain, 
carried him to the tomb, in the iifty- 
eighth year of his age. In accordance 
with his own desire, he was caiTied dur- 
ing tbe night to the old church of S. Be- 
nraetto in the most private maimer, and 
his ashes remained for forty years in this 
humble situation, with no other inscrip- 
tion than the few Italian and Latin verses 
which occasionally travellers had en- 
graved, or rather scratched^ on the stone. 
In the year 1572 a gentleman of Ferrara, 
called Agostino Mosti, who Imd been a 
pupil of Ariosto, caused to be built at his 
expense in the new church of S. Benedetto 
a tomb of beautiful marble, having at the 
top the bust of the poet. On tbe anniver- 
sary of his death, Agostino carried in his 
own hand the uni containing his remains, 
followed by the monks, who accompanied 
the convoy wdth channts and tapers, 
amidst the acclamation of the people. 

The w'orks of Ariosto are : — 1 . Seven 
Satires, in w'hich he endeavoured to imi- 
tate the urbanity of Horace rather than 
the asperity of Juvenal, and which con- 
ain many facts that are of great use to 
'e historian of his time, and his biogra- 
' Comedies. 3. His Italian 
■* of elegies, odes, son- 
^ . His Latin Poems, 
hort prose tract, 
h he introduces 
a speaking of 
? science of 
^at poem, 
owes his 
d through 
'anslated 
without 
some 
xempt 
irisiiig 
by the 
to the 
ishing 
Jie in- 
d vul- 
tually 
inter- 
b the 


real object of the poem may be to celebrate 
the ongin of the family of Este, the loves 
and exploits of Ruggieri and Bradamante 
form its principal argument or action. 
To this Ariosto, by wav of predictions, 
which are invariably told to Bradamante, 
has joined all that could flatter the vanity 
of his patron|^ and the event, or second 
action, to which he had attached that 
main argument, is the inmginary war of 
the Saracens against ChaAmagne. The 
madness of Orlando forms the third 
argument or action, though the poem 
takes its title from it, and this madness, 
with the description of the effects it pro- 
duces, the extraordinary means employed 
by Astolfo to restore him to his senses, and 
the amusing detail of the manner in which 
this cure is performed, form all together 
one action, or one episode, highly enter- 
tmning and poetical. But still, such is the 
magic of his style, the sharpness of his 
satire, the vivid description of his cha- 
racters, the wonderful power of his ardent 
imagination, his general good taste, and 
the manner in which he can excite the 
curiosity of his reader, and even interest 
Ills passions, that the Orlando Furioso is 
the first of all the poems of chivalry and 
romance, and the most extraordinary 
composition of the kind. 

AllIOSTO, (Gabriel,) a brother of the 
great poet, died about 1552, according to 
Mazzuchelli, but it is probable that his 
death took place much earlier. A col- 
lection of Latin poetry by him, was 
published at Ferrara in 1582. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

RIOSTO, (Horace,) son of Gabriel, 
nephew of the poet, was born in 
155(k He was a canon in the cathedral 
of Ferrara, and an intimate ftiend of 
Tasso, for whom he composed argu)nents 
to the cantos of the Jerusalem Delivered. 
In the dispute between the partisans of 
Tasso and Ariosto, Horace Ariosto wrote 
La Difese dell* Orlando Furioso, &c,, but 
always entertained a high admiration for 
Tasso. He commenced the composition 
of a great poem, entitled Alfeo, the com- 
letion of which was prevented by his 
eath in'^lShd, and none of it was ever 
printed. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARIOVISTUS. A celebrated leader 
of the Germans, who was defeated«by 
C^sar, with a reputed loss of 80,000 men. 
His name is said to answer to the German 
Ehrenvest. (Cassar, 1 Bell. Gcdl. Taci- 
tu% 4 Hist.) 

ARIPH^N, a lyric poet of Sicyon, of 
whom a solitary has hem pre^ 

served by Athemeus, xv. p. 702, in. the . 
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well-known Ode to Health, which G. Bur- 
ges has restored to its original measures 
in the Classical Journal, No. 48, p. 368. 

ARIPHRADES, a writer of comedy, 
quoted by Aristotle, Poet ss. 22, and 
who is perhaps the person to whom Ari- 
stophanes alludes in 1278, and 

1272, as may be inferred ^om Lucian, 
Pseudologist, ss. 8. 

ARISI, (Francesco,) an Italian jurist, 
and a man oi^me literary eminence, 
was born at Cremona in 1657. He 
studied law at Rome, Bologna, Pavia, 
and Milan, and on his return to Cremona 
he divided his time between his profes- 
sional occupations and the cultivation of 
literature, especially of poetry. He was 
in constant correspondence with his most 
celebrated contemporaries, and was a 
member of most of the Italian academies. 
His professional reputation for learning 
and integrity procured him employment 
on several public occasions, in which he 
alwap acquitted himself with honour. 
He died in 1743. Mazzuchelli gives a 
list of Arisi’s works, amounting to eighty- 
four, both printed and manuscript. Of 
the former, may be mentioned, La Tirra- 
iiide Soggiogata. Cremona, 1677. Cre- 
^ mona Litterata, &c. 3 vols, in fol. Parma, 
1702 and 1705; Cremona, 1741. Rime 
per le Sacre Stimate del Santo Patriarca 
Francesco, &c. 1713 ; a volume of three 
hundred and twenty-five sonnets on the 
marks on the body of St. Francis ; II 
Tabacco masticato, e fumato, tratteni- 
inenti ditirainbici colie sue Annotazionl, 
Milan, 1725. (Biog. Univ. Mazzu- 
chelli.) A 

AllISTiENETUS of Nick, in BithyniiP 
was the friend of Libanius, and perished 
in the earthquake, which laid Nicome- 
dia in mins, in a. c. 358. To him was 
once attributed the collection of letters 
that pass under that name, but which 
have been shown to be written after the 
fifth century, from the allusion in i. 26 
to Caramallus, mentioned by Sidonius 
ApelUnaris, xxiii. 267 ; and the title is 
now supposed to owe its origin to the 
fact, that the first letter is addressed by 
Aristeenetus to Philocalus. Amongst the 
curious circumstances connected with the 
letters is ^is, that they contain a prose re- 
pr^entation of the story of Acontium and 
Cydippe^ taken from a lost poem of Cal- 
limachus, but so altered as to make it dif- 
ficult to detect any of the original versifi- 
cation. They have been translated with 
gteol .^irit into jSngleih by an anony- 
mous author, 4mdev>tW title of Ten Let- 
ters of Love and Gallaniry, .written in 


Greek by Aristsenetus ; the volume ^in 
12mo. is dedicated to Eustatius Budgel, 
who, as appears from the preface, was the 
author of the papers in the Spectator, 
signed X. The first book likewise has 
been translated into English verse by H. S. 

(i. e. N. B. Halhed and R. B. Sheridan) 
in 1771. Tlie Greek was first printed at 
Antwerp, 4to, 1556 ; and the latest and 
most complete edition is by Boissonadc, 
Lutet. 1822. 

Of the other persons of the samq^ame, 
history records— • 1. The politician and 
leader of the Achseans, who sided with 
the Romans ; and although he was op- 
posed to PhilopcBinenes, yet when the 
latter had been condemned to perpetual 
exile by the people of Megalopolis, on 
the ground of his having betrayed them, 
Aristseneius prevented the execution of 
the sentence, as stated by Plutarch, 
i. p. 388. — 2. The historian of Gela, 
quoted by Stepb. Byz., and who is iden- 
tified by Fabricius with the one men- 
tioned by Nonnus, in his Scholia on 
Dionysius. — 3. The sophist of Byzan- 
tium, and a pupil of Chrestus, as wc learn 
from Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. 5. 

ARISTiEUS of Chotona, was the son 
of Damophon, and the successor of Py- 
thagoras, according to Jamblichus. Fa- 
bricius supposes him to be the same with 
the subject of the preceding article, who 
is perhaps the author of the work on 
Harmony, quoted by StobaE^us. 

ARISTiEUS. The author of five books 
on Solid Loci, one of the most difiicuit jt 
parts of the ancient geometry, and who 
flourished in the fourth century belbre^js ^ 
the birth of Christ. None^^-iep Otr'indi: 
have reached the preser^ V 

spoken of by the old comedy 

respect, and was c; W, and was nicknan:*^ 
greatest scientifif, A;po7roios, or, as 
preface to the^'U^ker, OvpoKOTros* 
Matliematic alljp ive of liis plays have 
his work a few fragments in Atl^’^®?:' ^ 

the Tojror jHfe Scholiast on Ari8toj)hanW^? 
drian schwistorian of Arcadia, quoted ^ 
oJBus.) ^ast on Apollon. Rhod.-ir4. 2^*/ 
Italian g^lato, and a friend of Dionysiute 
this wo^iso.— 5. A friend of Aristotle)*; 
lished ^jfed in ifce will of the latter as th^* ; 
also wrSl of his adopted son Nicanor. 
towhiclgTON, (Apior^v,) one of 
butthe|preek physicians, to whom is^ 
to us. lies attributed the work — De Victu 

ARll which bears the name of Hip- 
goras, |b. (Galen. De Medicam. Kara 
was goj lib. ix. C.4.) 
from ^ijfeTONICUS, a natural son of 
loaianpes, king of Pergamus, attempted 
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peftited the king of Persia, that he or- 
dered his servants to remind him every 
day to punish the rebel. On his mission 
to Sparta, with the view of obtaining 
assistence from Greece, he is said to have 
carried with him a plate of ccmper, on 
which was engraved a map of the world, 
with its seas and rivers. Failing in his 
pur^e with Cleomenes, who was fright- 
ened at the proposal of sending Spartan 
troops a three-month’s march from the 
seft-coast, Aristagoras went to Athens, 
and easily induced that more enterprising 
nation to join in the attack upon Sardis, 
which was burnt to the grouna rather by 
accident than design, in consequence of 
the houses being built with thatch. With 
talents better suited to commence than 
carry on a rebellion, especially after the 
tide of victory had turned in favour 
of Darius, he retired to Thrace, where, 
together with his army, he was destroyed, 
while besieging a town in the neighbour- 
hood of Amphipolis. Of the same name 
are foiind, 1. A dithyrambic poet, who is 
said by the Scholiast on Aristoph. Ne^. 
828, to have exhibited in a dance what 
took place in the Eleiisinian mysteries, and. 
was probably one of the party connected 
with Alcibiadesin a similar profanation. — 
2. A comic writer, of whom a solitary 
fragment is found in Atheneeus, xiii. 
p. 571. — 3. A writer on the history of 
iEgypt, known only from Pliny’s H. N. 

ARISTANDER of Telmissus, was a 
celebrated soothsayer, in the service first 
of Philip of Macedon, and afterwards 
of Alexander the Great, over whom he 
htained almost luibounded influence. 

' 'lower lay in the interpre- 
It was he who first 
nregnancy of Olytn- 
' the son of Philip; 
’ve the drooping 
Tiy, by inter- 
fy, but even 
destroying 
the murder 
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' which 
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the victory of Amy else. (Paus. 3, 18, 5. 
Sillig, Catal. Artincum.) 

ARISTARCHUS. A celebrated astro- 
nomer of Samos, who flourished in the 
third century before Christ, and who was 
one of the brightest ornaments of the 
school of Alexandria. He advocated the 
Pythagoreanrsystem of the world, afte- 
wards revived by Copernicus, teaching 
that the sun and stars lyre fixed in the 
heavens, and that the rarth moved in a 
circle about the sun, at the same time 
that it revolved about its own centre or 
axis. One of the most serious objections 
brought against it was that, if the earth 
were in motion, a fixed star seen from 
one point in the earth’s orbit, would be 
referred by us to a point in the heavens 
different from that to which it would be 
referred when we are at the opposite 
point, but that, in fact, no such ditierence 
IS observed. The reply of Aristarchus 
evinced a correct conception of the mag- 
nitude of the celestial spaces ; he alleged 
that the whole orbit of the earth is a mere 
point in comparison with the distance of 
the fixed stars. This would, of course, 
render such difference in apparent ))osi- 
tion (called parallax) so small as to be 
quite insensible to the nicest observations. ^ 
Archimedes says, in his treatise called 
that Aristarchus, confuting 
the notions of astronomers, laid down 
certain positions, from whence it follows 
that the world is much larger than is 
generally imagined ; for he lays it down, 
that the fixed stars and the sun are im- 
movable, and that the earth is carried 

€ md the sun in the circumference of a 
cle.” On which account he was cen- 
sured for bis supposed impiety ; for it is 
said, CleanthuB was of opinion that Greece 
ought to have tried Aristarchus for irre- 
ligion, for endeavouring to preserve the 
regular appearance of the heavenly bo- 
dies, by supposing that the heavens 
themselves stood still, but that the earth 
revolved in an oblique circle, and at the 
same time turned round its own axis. 

Aristarchus invented a peculiar kind 
of sun-dial, mentioned by V itruvius. The 
only work nf his jbat is extant is the 
treatise upon the Magnitude and Distance 
of the Sun and Moon ; this was trans- 
lated into Latin, and oommented upon 
by Commandine, who first published it, 
with the explanations of Pappus Alex- 
anddnuB, in 1572. Dr. Wallis afterwards 
printed a Greek version from a. manu- 
script in the Savilian library, with Com- 
mandine’s translation, in 1688^ andwhji^h 
he inserted again in the third volume of 
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his Mathematical Works, printed in folio 
at Oxford in 1699. Tills treatise was 
afterwards commented upon by Mr. Fos- 
ter in his Mathematical Miscellanies. 
There is another work which has gone 
under the name of Aristarchus, on the 
parts and motions of the mundane sys- 
tem, first published in Latin by Rober- 
val, and afterwards by Mc^enne, in his 
Mathematical Synopsis, but its authenti- 
city has been miestioned. In the sixth 
book of the Mmhematical Collections of 
Pappus Alexandrinus will be found seve- 
ral comments on different parts of the 

f enuine work of Aristarchus. (Hutton's 
lictionary. Powell s History. Ghasles, 
Aper^u Historique.) 

ARISTARCHUS of Tegea was a 


own, at variance with the language and* 
manners of the Homeric poems and^hc 
Heroic age, as we learn from Athenseus, 
iv. p. 180, who probably obtained his in- 
formation from some oi the opponents of 
Aristarchus, who were of the school of Ze- 
rodotus or Crates. During the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes 11. he retired to 
Cyprus, where he starved himself to 
death to cure the dropsy, b. c. 157, aged 
seventy- two. There is still, or perhaps 
was, a MS. treatise of Aristarchus, under 
the title of Kauovav Qrjo’avpov, men- 
tioned by Labb^, in Bibl. Nov. MSS. 
iv. 104. He left two sons. The one who 
bore his father’s name, says Suidas, was 
sold for a slave, but ransomed by the 
Athenians. 


tragic writer, contemporary with Euri- 
pides. Of his seventy plays, the titles of 
three alone have been preserved, and 
only a solitary verse quoted by Athenasus 
of an author, who gained but once the 
prize, perhaps by his Achilles, to which 
Plautus alludes in the prologue to his 
Pasnulus, and which according to Festus 
was translated by Ennius. He died up- 
wards of one hundred years old, and ac- 
cording to Suidas, was the first to intro- 
duce the cothurnus on the stage. 

ARISTARCHUS of SAstoTHaACE was 
the most celebrated of the pupils of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian, and the fmmder 
of a school of forty critics, who flourished 
for many years at Alexandria, where he 
was a tutor in the family of Ptolemy 
Philometor. Such was lus reputation, 
that Pansetius (says Athenseus, xiv. 
p. 634, C.) called him ** the diviner 
while in the time of Cicero and Hora^ 
hia name passed into a proverb for tire 
prince of critics. Of eight hundred com- 
mentaries on the different poets of Greece, 
scarcely a fragment has been preserved ; 
and he is at present known only by the 
Elusions to his two editions nf Homer, 
to be found in the Venetian Scholia. 
But as Ammonius wrote a treatise ex- 
pressly to prove that Aristarchus pub- 
lished <mly one« edition, Villoison was 
led to believe that the father of Homeric 
' critics adopted ocee8ionall;|Lone reading 
I in the text apd ailother m the notes ; 
IJn which, says Wolf, beseems tohave been 
^the first to ^y marked attention to the 
’subtleties of gndnmar. According to 
Cicero, he was aecdstomed to reject as 
spurious whatever did not square with 
his preconceived ^inlobs^ and though 
he was ever ready to p^ing knue 

to cut out . the interpolations of otbers, 
^be' oeeasiohdHy migrafled tome of^ bis 
. 125 ‘ 


ARISTARETE, a lady, the daughter 
and disciple of Ncarchus, eminent as a 
paintress. Her date and country are 
uncertain. (Flin. 35, 11, s. 40. Sillig, 
Catal. Artiheum.) 

ARISTEAS of PaocoNNEssus, was 
the son of Caiistrobius, and is one of 
those who are said to have lived oftener 
than once. Tlie story, as told by Hero- 
dotus, iv. 14, is that, having arrived 
at Proconnessus, he died there in the 
factory of a fuller, which after his death 
the owner locked up, and went ana told 
his relations to prepare the funeral ; that 
when the news had spread through 
the town, a young man of Cyzicus came 
forward and said, that on his journey 
from Artace he had met Aristeas. and 
had entered into conversation with him ; 
and that when, to clear the mystery, the \ ' 
room where the body had been deposite<^'/ ' 
was opened, it was no where to be foun/^V^ • 
nor was it seen till seven d*^®' ^6 136 indi; 
when Aristeas made 

after writing his ngJ'He old comedy. nou^ 
magpeaiiB, disaprjf. was nicknan: 
the Iiqise of 34 »>y«'P®”’o«os, or, as 
atMetapontusWflPker, evpoKoiros. 
manded the^vc of his plays have 
Apollo, ana® » few fragments in Atlg^. 
honour ofWf^ Scholiast on Aristophanf/^J 
for they ^storian of Arcadia, quoted ^ 
Anollo h ir^st on Apollon. Rhod. — ^4. ‘ 


had friend of Diouysiul^f 

of a ^ friend of Aristotle)®/ 

Pliny 9®^ latter as th(|® * 

yii, 62, adopted son Nicanor. ®jf 
to coii®TON, (Apiorwv,) one of thc.i 
while physicians, to whom is^ 

that hA es attributed the work — De Victu 
atple» which bears the name of Hip- 
ffin ((Iiilen. Do Mcdicam. Kara 
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Of hia verses six have been pre- 
sewed by Longinus, and a few others by 
Tzetzes in his Chiliads. In proof of the 
little estimation in which the writings of 
Aristeas were held in after times, Aldus 
GelVius says, that when he was at Brun- 
dusium, he saw several bales of books 
exposed for sale, and that he purchased 
as many as he liked at a low price ; and 
finding amongst them Aristeas, Ctesias, 
and others, he ran through all of them in 
the two following nights, and made ex- 
tracts from such of them as were little 
known to his countrymen. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the author of the 
Attic Nights was deceived by the title ; 
for Dionysius of Halicarnassus observes, 
that the works which passed under the 
name of Aristeas were considered by 
some to be forgeries. 

ARISTEAS, the grammarian, who 
wrote on accents, is known only by the 
Venetian Scholia on Homer, and is per- 
haps the same as the author of the trea- 
tise on Harpers, quoted by Athenaeus. 

ARISTEAS, or ARISTIUS, of Phlia, 
was the son of Pratinas, and a writer of 
comedy, of whose plays the titles of only 
three have been preserved, and as many 
verses. According to Pausanias, ii. 1.3, 
a statue of him was placed in the forum 
at Corinth. 

ARISTEAS, the pretended author of a 
history, written in Greek, of the Septua- 
gint translation of file Hebrew Scriptunss. 
According to this tract, Aristeas was an 
officer of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, who having employed Demetrius 
Phalerus to form a royal library, and 
aving heard of the Hebrew books of the 
'^risteas to the high-priest 
copies of thesa books, 
'>f translating them 
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the name of Arilt^as had been seijously 
questioned, and it was closely examihed 
by Scaliger, Hody, Prideaux,* &c., who 
all pronounced their jud^ents against 
it. The best editions of the original are 
those printed in Hody, De Btbliorum 
Textibus, and separately at Oxford, Gr. 
Lat. 8vo, 1692. in 1715 another English 
translation ippeared at Lond. 8vo, by 
Mr. Lewis, or Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In 1736 was polished at Lon- 
don, in 8yo, a Vindicanon of Aristeas 
“ from the misrepresentations of the 
learned Scaliger, Dupin, Dr. Hody, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other modem critics.'* 
Yet, although it was wamily defended by 
Isaac Vossius, it has been clearly de- 
monstrated to he a forgery, and it is 
supposed to have been the invention of 
some .Jew of Alexandria, who wished to 
raise the importance of the Greek version 
used by his countrymen there. Tlie best 
books to refer to on the subject are, the 
work of Dr. Hody Just mentioned, and 
the Dissertation by Van Dalen, De LXX. 
Interpretibus super Aristeam, 4to, Amst. 
1705. The version now known as the 
Septuagint is supposed' to jiave been 
composed by the Alexandrian' Jews, at 
different periods. The tract bearing tht^ ^ 
name of Aristeas is of considerable an- 
tiquity, as it is quoted by Philo and 
Josephus. 

ARISTEAS, a sculptor who, with 
Papina, carved two centaurs. The period 
when he lived is doubtful. 

ARISTIDES of Thebes, the sou of Aristo- 
demus, a painter, who was pupil of Nicoma- 
chiis and of Euxenidas, and contemporary 
i^h Apelles, lived about Olympiad 110, 
years b. c. He painted for Mnason, 
tyrant of Elatea, a combat with the Per- 
sians, for which he was paid at the rate 
of ten minae, or Athenian pounds, for 
each figure, of which there were a hun- 
dred. Pliny, vii. c. 38, 1. 35, c. 10, 11, 
36, mentions some of his paintings which 
were still extant ht his time, and says 
that Attains offered for one six thousand 
cesterces. Several of his works were de- 
stroyed at the takii^ of Corinth l>y the 
Romans, ancL Polybius relates that they 
were thrown in a heap, and that the 
soldiers gambled and played games on 
the faces of them without knovdug th^ 
value. Another of his pictures 'was con- 
sumed at the burning of the fiimple of 
Ceres at Rome. His principal V^oSk was I 
a picture representing the»^takiiig "of a' 
city wher6 a mother is wotnidld afid‘ 
dying, having near her her iiifant> wfeb 
seeks the Breast, in which the fealiiirea of 
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the mother were forcibly expressive of 
fear lest the child should suck tlie blood 
in which she is bathed. Alexander the 
Great had this work taken to PeUa, his 
native town, 'fhe great excellence of 
Aristides consisted in the perfect expres- 
sion he gave to his figures, and the mas- 
terly manner in which he represented 
l|he passions. He is supnpsea also to 
have painted in encaustic. %is principal 
pupils were, Euphranor, Antorides and 
his children, Wiceros and Aristippus. 
Pliny also mentions another painter of 
this name, pupil of Nicomachus. There 
was also an Anstides, a statuary of Sicyon, 
a disciple of Polycletus, who excelled in 
representing chariots with two or four 
horses (Plin. 34, c. 8 , 19) and who lived 
in the 87th Olympiad. (Biog. Univ. 
Sillig, Catalogus Artificum.) 

ARISTIDES of Miletus appears to 
have been the oldest writer of tales of 
fiction ; but of his life and age nothing is 
known. All that history records is found 
in Plutarch, i. p. 564, Xyl. ; who says that^ 
after the defeat of Crassus, there was ^ 
found amongst the baggage of Roscius, 
one of his ofheers, a copy of the Milesiaca 
of Aristides, which Surena the victor laid 
before the senate of Seleucia, and ridiculed 
i^ie degraded Romans for giving their 
attention to such things during a cam- 
paign. The work was translated by Si- 
senna, as slated by in Fast. ii. 

443, and was probably like the Satyricon 
of Petronius Arbiter, or the Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius, and contained at 
least six books, for the sixth is quoted by 
Uarpocration, and it perhaps formed part 
of the history of Persia, a fragment 
which has been preserved by Stobseuv 
To the lame author has been attributed a 
history of Italy and Sicily, known only 
by some ouotations in Plutarch, from 
whose Parallel it appears, that the writer 
lived after the time of Hannibal, and 
that the work extended to at least forty 
books. 

^RlSTIDES, (Quintilianus,) is the 
author of a treatise on Music, published 
in the Musicae Antiques Scriptores, Amst. 
J652, 4t0, by Meibomius, wno conceives 
Hhat he lived anterior to the time of 
Ptolemy, the author of tiie Harmonics ; 
at all events ^ was posterior to Cicero, 
whose opinions hi quotes from his Re- 
public, and contrasts, them with those 
promulgated in , the speech for Roscius. 
It is from Aiktides we learn the princi- 
ples of musical composition and, notation 
amongst the Greekn, he pto* 

baWjr .obtained fran some jqrthagoreon 
• 127 . 


pbilosopher, as may be infeiTed by com-« 
paring what he has written, with ^he 
Laws and Phaedo of Plato. He wrote 
likewise a work on poetry, which, had it 
been preserved, would perhaps have 
thrown some light on the poetics of Ari- 
stotle. Martianus Capella has made con- 
siderable use of Aristides, as remarked 
by Meibomius ; and Gaisford has given 
an extract from his work, at the end of 
Hephsestion. From a passage in the 
second hook, it appears that the move- 
ments of the body of troops was regu- 
lated, as at present, hy the sound of 
trumpet, for the purpose of concealing 
from the enemy the intended manoeuvres. 

Of the same name mention is made of 
four philosophers of different sects ; one 
of whom, when dying from the bite of a 
weazel, cared less for his death, than that 
it was caused by so ignoble an animal, as 
stated by iElian, in V. H. 

ARISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, 
celebrated alike for his talents, integrity, 
and poverty, twted a considerable part 
in the affairs of Greece diuing the rer- 
sian invasion. Of his early life little has 
been preserved, except that his political 
opposition to Themistocles had its source 
in the feelings of wounded self-love ; when 
he discovered that a common friend even- 
tually attached himself to his more ejever, 
though less scrupulous rivd, according to 
Plutarch who took the anecdote from the 
Love-Tales of Ariston, quoted in i. p. 113, 

A. Xyl. At the battle of Marathon, where 
he was polemarch of his tribe Antiochis, 
he not only willingly gave up his command 1 ^ 
to Miltiades, perceiving the absurdity of^* i 
the custom^ by which each polemarchis , 
was permitted to have the ctwi td 6 e in^- 
single day, but likewise »' v'- V 

officers of the same rr flo^^ 

way, observing tlg^r^or for w«7rpax • X 
but rather an 0 e dramas, which AristcA 
of talent. eleven have remained.' ; 

that when l^ihis number are to be found: 
enrich himsduans and Knights, which wertfv^ 
quished Pt^ly the third and fourtli playS) 
field as poAnes wrote ; and likewise -the** 
hence, rffl^hitiis, which appeared towards ' 
appointed of his dramatic career ; and thM 
was req^&^le us to see the different phasja ’ 

"" comic •tage exhibited at Atheils'< 
a period of nearly forty 
of the plays, however, do we mec' ; 
at was peculiar to the old comedyV^^ 
liaractersv with real names, and 
al allusions to passing events : for 
the Acharnians, uie principal 
Iter is a fictitious person ; unless it 
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as well known by the mask the 
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«nan, who thought tha| the end justifies to be named amongst the , 
the«means, by.eayb%» ' ' " As he had lived withput^any wea 



Aristi^ banished for ten years, upon a 
oharge so ^volous, that when one of the 
votei% was asked what he had to allege 
against the ps^ty Reused, ^he jreplied, 

“ Nothing at all f exc^t^^at he hated to 
' bear any man called The Just an ap^ 
pellation which had heeilgiven with such 
uni venal assent 'lo Ajjstides^"’-" " 
eyes of the spectatoiji Were 

wards him, whe# wo^ to tWeffect.fof''t|je go„_ WBomed, Bke that 

lot^ngyretoprQfl^nceAcmJlfettage-*^- ot ■pieodonw, in aUudon to Ar^djl ^ 
** Fr^ the deep^fm^vrs of Sle Such fruft having had the good fortune (iu 
G»aerinic. as yieftta the riche^geml«f thought, Evbaiiusp. Eudflemon) to he taken 
lie loves to he, not seem, the honest maaa’ ' ~ ^ 


count of thslj^antt^f^ro^ty.'' He died 
in the foorlh 3^4]r after his rival Xhemi-* 
stocldt ha^f been bani$be#from Athens^ 
AKlSTiDES, the schist, Wes the eon 
of the phtlosGfpker Eudemus^ ^ as some 
say, Eudsihon, TBb latter is, however, 
in bis notes^ij 



To pv^ve lloW Well he merited the title 
b^t^^^pon him, Plutarch t^s us, 


the protection of ^culapiuB» and 1^4* 
^ of the god (inJ3rcck Bsodispos, Thd& 
[orus) restored tolhealth after ^ illness 


thatr'vHleff he’was sitting as one of the 4 that lasted thirteen' yda|^ With a mi* 

22- 1. *^1 xi... -i-v-ariTi i» j*x-2i xi---x 


jUI^Upon 'a tr^, the plaintiff by , way of 
lUgrduatiiug mmself with the codH, re- 
cQumfd the ij^uri^ which the dMendaiit 
had done to Arismdes; %hen he leiid, 

State witr* he has done I sit 

hens |o d^ide ^ou|,cause, not ihinaiV 
too, when ThSmistocles had said in^pub- 
he, that he had a fo confae|ila8ti»g 
benefit Upou Athens, but that 4|efwould 
impart it to Aristides alone ; the latter, ing Herodotos^tQ visit 
when he h^rd it^ told the people it was ascended the Kile i» 


nuteness of detail that iil idipost ridicUr 
Ions, Aristides tells his nurse was 

Neritus ; his earliestdi^her l^agathus’; 
his medical friend Zosimus ; ifis mastei;^ 
in rhetoric, Alexander of Co^mum, He- 
rodes of Atfiens, Aristocles orP^teunus, 
and^Polemon of Smyrna. Like the 
iting losophers of t|0 past, he travelled into 
— distant counmes, and led by read- 

wnere he 


the best conceit €d,^bnt the most dishd- 
nourable of designs ; and it ^was in lafpr* 
mce to his unwillingness to giveup fhc 
expedient, While the policy 
was haSfd upon a totally 
^Hat Aristides was led 
’ be ho"^ecurity for 
nsefe^r ^hemi- 
.;^l^eir united 
'nignal serVfoe, 

Salamis ; 
such a pre- 
^partoto 
Anstides 
en there 
thenian 
le Per- 
rificing, 
juently, 

•Vpnp, 

ider bU 
I by his 
bow 
tomgni 
09 ^ fit. pCiTOTIi 


ilse. Du- 


ring his residence in that country, Rhodes 
was destroyed hy an earthquake, 4:ff whic^y 
Jm has given a^vid ’Account in his Orat. 
Wiodiac. Adeprding to MasiKn’s lengthy 
life of Aristifies, wmeh 4s chieQilvmua- 
ble for the attempt to fix fb^dfihssof the 
Ilifferent pie<*es of th^ sopldst, thts event 
is placei'bciween and l5Sf> ' It 

WAS about the latterjfforiod that Aristidefl^ 
while trayellhig in 'Italy, was seized whb' 
his protracted .illness; dilrmg Whfoh he 
devoted himself tb wriUng, fibm niawitotr'' 
ing the- power,' &' he to ilnUw 
words, and feeling the 'desire to bd WiAker 
correct than voluble. Alter etakymg 9t' , 
Rome, wher^' he was favour WlA; 

the'imperiat femfiy^ Jom 
took as a client ;the,pa^ed|^ 

he returned to SmjTO,?%L 

dM^of the higher oSec^^dfiikto;: i 
thb dfrtnictapfi of ^aZ^vm byifi ^ 
qu^, in A. n* iBAi. He rafoTli i 
and aletter tojdw AntdiW^aiftL 
to draw": taapa febm |he ^et of tHfi dit^t 
But %e tears qmst feiVe bekft , 
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ratlier of sortrow for tlie bad taste of tl^e Apamapa, tbe author of a commenta^ on 
writer, than for the Q%t|^strophe itself ; Aristides’ Treatise on Rhetoric. ^ 
which the emperor, however, remedied Aristides was the first writer who sub- 
as. well as he could by rebuilding the stituted prose for poetry in hymns to the 
town. Amongst his fifty-four orations gods; a practice which he defends hy 
still extant, tfiero is one against come- saying, that even the oracles of Delphi 
dians, and amongst the lost pieces one and Dodona were not always in verse, 
against dancers, to which 'Libaniiis re- In. his 'Upoi Aoyoi, we meet with the 
plied. Respecting the iibce and date oldest allusion to the phcnonjfena of 
of his death, there is an equal uncer- somnambulism and animal magnetism, 
taint)r. Acco||^ing to some he died at and Koenig has made it the subject of 
Hadriani, at the age of sixty ; others say a Dissertatio de Aristidis Incubatione, 
at Smyrna, near seventy. Authors also printed at Jena. Amongst the lost works 
differ about the period of his birth, which of Aristides, the titles of whicli are given 
some fix at a. g, 127 ; but Letronne . by Fabricius, there^ is one Il^pi Ilapoc- 
follows Halley, who made out th(^ astro- >iav, or, as it should he, IIcpi Ilpooipiav, 
logical data furnished hy Aristides fdj^^ may ^ infened from Siii das, who says 
•cmculating his nativity ten years earlier.'^ Porphyr)^^ wrote work in seven 
In addition to Lihanius, who speaks of him books on the ^Upooipidv of Thucydides, 
in high terms of prajsc, which is reechoed and in opposition to Aristides, who hud 
by photius, in Biblioth. Cod. 158, he had probably spoken in j^i^aisc of what the 
for his opponents, Sergius and Palladius other condemned, 
and Porjmyrius, sdme of whose criticisms ARISTIPPUS, tyrant of Argos, died 

arc probably perpetuated^ by Philostratus^. 242 a.c. See Aratus. 
who, however, considers him as the most ARISTIPPUS, the son pf Aretas, left 
skilful of sophists. Of his declamations, his native town of Gyrene tp become a 
those relating to the Lcptiircan question discijple of Socrates at AthSns ; whose pre- 
liave attracted the greatest attention, cepts and practice were so little iii unison 
although they are the least interesting, with his own — for Aristippus was the first 
^j^om the subject. The one against Demos’- of the Socratic school who /taught for 
^ thenes was first edited by Morelli, from money — that he seems to have quickly 
a MS. in the library of St. Mark at left his master ; but not before he gave 
V'enice, in 1785; and ahoqt forty years Socrateathe opportunity of reading him 
afterwards, Angelo Maii discovered in the a, lecture in the allegory of the Choice of 
Vatican a second declamation on tlie U^crcules, told so bcnutifully in Xeno- 
same subject, and which he conceives to phon’s Memorabilia; and as Socrates ex- 
he one of three that Aristides wrote, posed oftener than once the subtleties of j ^ 
But it appears that be was led into an the Cyrenean, as we learn from Xeno-^*^ 
error by not knowing that Aristides phon, M. S, iii. 8, it is no «ronder 
meant to say that he appeared as a tlij^ Aristippus was amongst ' 

speaker, after Demosthenes , and Phormio, not attend the death-he^‘"* 
and not as the writer of three speeches, crates, and preferred floii^"* 

Both the Leptineaii^ Declamations have self in ASgina, a TreTrpttx’**^ 

been edited together by Gravext, at Bonn,' living. , ABer dramas, which Arist^ 
1827, and his edition reviewed by De whom he vai^^^^ eleven have remained.^’'' 
Qeel, in Bibliotheca Critica Nova, t. iv. hy a hands(mj^„„„,l,cr arc to be foun^ 
The most complete edition is by Dindorf, great morti^je,,, a„d Knights, which were: , 
Lems. 183p,in 3 vols, 8vo, who has su^ Sicily; whyy t|je tliird and fourth playSt 
plied some lacunse from a MS. of the ceptabk tjages wrote ; and likewise the*, 
tenth century, and printed, -with a few conflictinfpi„tus, which appeared towards' 
•emenfetiona of Niebuhr, the whole of the parasite, af l,is dramatic career ; and thj» 
^clioUa, as they were co!le|ted and ar- “ the r^^yg ^ to see the Cerent phasjto ■ . 
r T® P“P®>^ 1®" jjy Beiste. ; Din- during l gamij ,tage exhibited at AtheAs'- 

dorf has, however, taken no notice of that hei a period of nearly forty years.*! 

s editfon^of the- Scholia, printed latter d-Jk piaya, however, do we mei* m 
at j^ncof. ad 1 826, where frequent „ was peculiar to the old comedyk^ 

'reference IS made to the notes of Valcl^e- ofn&aracters. with real names, and 
. the othet Dutch critics, who were , Jua[ allusions to passing events : for 

the first ^pomt out the value of |he then V"®” ^in the Acliarnians, tne principal 
ineditcd Scholm. The Scholia^ which Pho- Ibe fictitious person ; unless it 

tius found m bis cray. of Anajtidei, have „ that there was an actual Dicaso- 
been attributed By Frommel to Sopater of as well known by the mask the 
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wii I’etum to Cyreiie, it would seem, he 
was shipwrecked on a coast, where, when he 
saw some geometric diagrams on the sand 
of the sea-shore, he hade his companions 
not despair, for he recognised the marks 
of men ; and led probably by similar 
proofs of civilization, he arrived with the 
crew of the vessel at Rhodes ; where, by 
exhibiting his talents as a disputant, he 
gained money enough to supply the 
wants of himself and companions, who 
had been compelled to throw all their pro- 
])crty overboard ; and it was probably at 
Rhodes he replied, when asked in what did 
a philosopher ditfer from a fool, “ Throw 
them both naked among strangers, and 
you will see at once the diifereiice/’ Upon 
geometry itself, however, ho set, says 
Aristotle, no value; because, as he as- 
serted, it did not, like handicr£.ft trades, 
contribute to the good things of the pre- 
sent ; and as to the past and future, they 
were both equally unworthy the atten- 
tion of a philosopher, whoso sole pursuit 
was self-gratification, and who conse- 
quently, disre^rdiug every social duty, 
felt himself equally at ease — 

" In every chnnj? of many-coloured life.*^ 

Ill tills and some other points, the doc- 
trines of Aristippus were nearly the same 
as those of Epicurus ; and both w'ere 
based on the union of the conflicting 
principles of Heraclitus and Pythagoras, 
** who asserted respectively that all things 
^ are in motion and at rest. Of his sayings, 
Diogenes Laertius and Stohreus have pre- 
*101 served a considerable number, united by 
"‘HCOrelli in hi^ppiiscul. Vet. Grjcc. Sentiosu, 
1S21; but of his numerous Irea- 
wartlyin the Attic, and partly 
^1, not a fragment has 
'ber^gon, in V indie, Ig- 
nil^jd all the epistles 
. be forgeries; 
lignlt those which 
of ^ct contained 
They 
.•y T&Socralis et 
by 

eii\up thi'ir 

theses they 
mable 
reflect 
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rian of Arcadia mentioned by Clemens 
Alexandr. Strom, i. and the Scholiast on 
Theocritus. 

ARISTO, the name of three ancient 
artists. A statuary, a native of Laconia, 
hut of doubtful date, the brother of Te- 
lesta, with whom he made a colossal 
statue of J upitcr. Another was a statuary 
and worker ii# silver, born at Mytilene, 
also of uncertain date. A third, a pointer, 
the son of Aristides the gr^t painter, and 
the brother of Niceros. HRe painted a 
Satyr, crowned with a drinking bowl. 
He taught the art to Antorides and Eu- # 
phranor. 

ARISTO. Of the individuals of this 
name Menage, on Diog. Laert. vii. 164, 
has giveq a list, amongst whom the 
following alone arc worthy of record. 

1 . Tlie philosopher of Chios, and ori- 
ginally a disciple of Zeno, but afterwards 
the founder of a sect, which carried the 
doctrines of the Stoics to an extravagant 
length, and according to Cicero, Tusc. v., 
lasted for only a short time; nor, says 
Bayle, could they expect a different fate ; 
when they asserted that all things, even 
pleasure and pain, were matters of indif- 
ference ; that virtue and vice were the only 
good and evil of life; and considered hot! 
natural philosophy and metaphysics to 
be equally useless ; for that tlie, former 
was above our comprehension, and the 
other full of contradictions ; and that dia- 
Icctians, like spiders, exercised no little 
skill in weaving webs merely to catch 
flies. Although Aristo was at fii'st an 
advocate for moral philosophy, yet even- 
tually he so narrowed its limits as to be 
^aitent to speak of virtue in the abstract, 
without teaching its practical application 
to the duties required in different condi- 
tions of life; not aware, as Seneca ob- 
serves, In Epistol. 89, that if precept be, 
as he asserted, the lesson of tlie peda- 
gogue, the philosopher is, in fact, the 
pedagogue of the human race. He seems 
to have {Assessed considerable powers of 
persuasion, as may be inferred from his 
appellation of Siren, and from the fact that 
he induced Satyrus, the finte-player, to 
throw his instrument into the fire, and to 
attach himscHf to a philosopher ; who in 
his old age became a voluptuary, and 
did not disdain to act the flatterer to 
men in power. From an epigram by 
Diogenes Laertius, it would appear that 
he died by a coup-de-soleil, to which 
he had exposed his bald head. Of the 
various works attributed to Aristo, a very 
few fragments have been preserved by 
Stobaeus, from the 'O/iota, to which Athe- 
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niBUs likewise alludes under the name of 
EpoartKa 'Ofioca. 

2. The Peripatetic philosopher of loulis, 
a town ill the island of Cos, was the sue* 
cesBor of Lycon, who died about Ol. 
138. He wrote much, and in a polished 
style, but he wanted weight, as we learn 
from Cicero, who says, that his own Trea- 
tise on Old Age differedAfrom that of 
Aristo, inasmuch as the latter had made 
the principal weaker not a real person, 
like Cato, but the Tithonus of mythology. 
A solitary fragment of the Greek work 
seems to have been preserved by Stobseus, 
cxviii. p. 602. 

3. The Peripatetic philosopher of Alex- 
andria, was a contemporary of Strabo, and 
wrote a work on the Nile; which Fabrioius 
would, however, assign to Aristotle, be- 
cause it was translated into Arabic, an 
honour never paid to any of the other 
writings of Aristo. 

4. The Epigrammatist, three of whose 
pieces arc found in the Greek Anthology. 

5. The tragic writer, and an illegitimate 
son of Sophocles. 

6. The father of Plato. 

7. Apolitical character of Athens, whom 
Solon opposed inclfectually when the 
^rincr recommended the people of Athens 
to grant Pisistratus a body-guard of fifty 
club-bearers. 

ARISTOBULUS, of Cassandrea, ac- 
companied Alexander in liis eastern expe- 
dition, and wrote an account of his engage- 
ment with Porus, so full of flattery, that 
the victor threw it into the Hydaspes. 
As he grew older he became wiser ; for at 
an advanced age — Lucian, in Macrob. 
says 84 years old — he wrote a history^ 
Alexander so worthy of credit that Arrian 
did not disdain to make use of it. 

ARISTOBULUS, a painter, of whom 
Pliny makes favourable mention; and 
says he was a Syrian, w'hich Sillig un- 
derstands to mean, that he was born at 
Syros, one of the Cyclades. (Sillig, Ca- 
tal. Artificiim.) 

ARISTOCLES. Respecting the per- 
sons of this name nothing is known but 
their place of birth and profession, with 
the exception of— 1. The Peiipatetic phi- 
losopher of Messina, whose work on the 
life and writings of Aristotle seems to 
have been the original of the more recent 
histories of the Stagirite. Of his Treatise 
on Ethics, in ten books, some fragments 
have been preserved by Eusebius.»2. The 
Stoic of Lampsacus, who wrote a com- 
mentary in four books on the doctrines of 
Chrysippus, — 3. The rhetorician of Per- 
igamus, and the master of Aristides the 


sophist. — 4, The Alexandrine, and aiRhor 
of a work on music and dancing, which 
extended to at least eight hooks, as ap- 
pears from Athenajus, xiv. p. 630— 5. The 
rhetorician of Rhodes, who flourished in 
the time of Augustus Caesar, and wrote a 
treatise on poetry, quoted by Ammon ius. 

—6. The author of a solitary inscription, 
preserved by Ailian, H.A. xi. 4. 

ARISTOCLES. There were several 
celebrated Grecian artists of this name, 
the most ancient of whom was bom at 
Cydonia in Crete, and was a sculptor, 
w'ho flourished in the period before the 
city of Zanclc was called Messina, said 
to be 664 years b. c. He executed for 
the town of Elis, a Hercules flghting with 
the Amazon Antiope for her girdle. An- 
other Aristocles, a sculptor of S icy on, 
lived ill the ninety-fifth Olympiad, 400 
years u. c. He was the brother of Ca- 
nachus, another renowned sculptor, and 
the master of Synoon. According to 
Pausanias, Aristocles was the son and 
disciple of Cleotas, and executed at Elis 
a group, representing Jupiter and Gany- 
mede. There was also a painter of this 
name, the pupil of Nicomachus. A full 
account of the artists of this name may be 
found in Sillig'sCatalogus Artificiim, pp. 89 
— 92. (Biog. Univ. Sillig, Catal. Artif.) 

ARISTOCRATES, of Sparta, was the 
son of Hipparcluis, and the author of a ^ 
life of Lycurgus, and according to Plu- * 
tarch, i. p. 90, Xyl. was the only person 
who said that the Spartan legislator tra- 
veiled to India, and conversed with the] / 
Gymnosophists. But if he be the histo- 
rian who lived after the time of Philoj^^ 
poemcn, and is at variance ' 

on a point of history, a*" •*- V 

tarch, i. p. 392, Xyl floip-*^ 

moved from the liy^’crror for irfirpax^ ‘W 
much about tlie Qe dramas, which AriatoA 
dividual is pejJ^g,, eleven have remained.' 
work on Lac(;^i$ number are to be founo'^ 
and that ontiians and Knights, which wexei. , 
by AtlienaEfely the third and fourth playS } 
ARISTjanes wrote; and likewise -th^^ 
cadia, abplutus, which appeared towards ’ 
death h^^e of his dramatic career ; and 
priestes^ahle us to see the differ ent plias&i 
some comic •tage exhibited at Athens* 
from t1& R period of nearly forty yeai^.^ 
drawings of the plays, however, do we mee* ; 
MessenSiat was peculiar to the old comedy^ 
in favoi|6iaracters, with real names, and 
sanins, ftal allusions to passing events : for 
lapse offliii the Achariiians, me principal 
from PMer is a fictitious person ; unless it 
tendedn that there was an actual Dicaeo- 
co^ere^ as well known by the mask the 
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sentipby his servant, and stoned to death 
by his countrymen. 

ARISTODEMUS, the son of Aristo- 
crates, was tyrant of Cuma, and contempo- 
rary with Porseiina. At an early period 
of life his manners were so effeminate 
as to procure him the nick -name of Molly, 
MaXaKor, but he acquired in time, says 
Dionys. Hal. A. 11. viii. p. 1315, 11. a 
more honourable appellation. His first 
exploit was at the sie^i^e of Cuma, where, 
though his countrymen were inferior in 
numbers to the allied army of Tuscans, 
Umbrians, and others, they won the day 
through the exertions of Aristodemus and 
Hippomedon. Upon the latter, connected 
with the patricians, the senate wished to 
confer the prize of valour ; but the people 
took part with Aristodemus, who, says 
Plutarch, ii. p. 261, Xyl., had paid greater 
court to the lower orders than became a 
general. The dispute was settled, how- 
ever, by dividing the , prize between the 
two. In the course of events, Aristo- 
demus became one of tlie leading men of 
the state ; when the patricians, eager to 
get rid of him and his partizans, sent 
them, to the number of two thousand, to 
the succour of Arricium, then besieged by 
AiTon, the son of Porsenna. Although 
tliey were ])Ut on board vessels not sea- 
worthy, in the hope that they would all 
be lost, they arrived, contrary to ex- 
pectation, in safety ; when Aristodemus 
quickly gave the enemy battle, defeated 
them, took a good many prisoners, and 
enriched ins men with a considerable 
quantity of plunder. On his voyage 
hack, he made the troops acquainted with 
which they had been ex- 
*^ging them to assist him 
•itricians, he secured 
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town, or in similar works of great labour 
and no utility, with the view of breaking 
their spirit. During his tyranny, which 
lasted fourteen years, he compelled the 
maidens, says Plutarch, ii. p. 361, Xyl. 
to assume the dress and manners of 
youths, and the youths those of maidens. 
Amongst *the hitter, Xenocrite, whose 
father had be9n exiled, won the affection 
of Aristodemus. But, ashamed of being 
the mistress of the tyranl^he was accus- 
tomed, whenever she sawiiim coming, to 
hang down her head and to hide her face 
in her dress ; and when she was ridiculed 
for this affectation of modesty in not daring 
to look a man in the face, sne retorted by 
saying, ** There is only one man in Cuma.’* 
Stung by the reproach, some youths de- 
termined to free themselves and country 
from the galling yoke of the tyrant. 
Headed by Thymoteles, the son of Hip- 
pomedon, they were conducted by Xeno- 
crite to the apartment of Aristodemus, 
and finding him unarmed and unguarded, 
put him to death. 

ARISTODEMUS, of Phigalea, was 
the son of Artylas, and adopted by Tri- 
taeiis, a person of some influence at Me- 
galopolis; where, although Aristodemus 
made himself a tyrant, yet he was 
called “ the good,” probably on his tomb, 
mentioned by Pausanias, viii. 36. During 
the period of his administration the 
Lacedaemonians made an attack on Me- 
galopolis, and afler a hard fought battle 
were defeated, with the loss of their 
leader. This success, however, did not 
prevent his own assassination, effected by 



ss. 1.) 

ARISTODEMUS, the tutor of Agesi- 
olis, the son of Pausanias, who had 
cen banished from Sparta, and to whom 
he was related, was appointed by the 
Spartans to command the army which 
defeated t;heir opponents in the battle 
near Corinth, as we learn from Pausanias, 
iii. 5, and Xenophon, H. Gr. iv. 2, 9. 

ARISTODEMUS, a Messenian, was 
distinguished in the first Me.ssenian war, 
and electeddking 731 b.c. He sacrificed 
his own daughter in obedience to the 
Delphic oracle ; and on the failiure of the 
Messenian anns, slew himself in remorse 
upon her tomb. (Paus.) 

ARISTODEMUS, of Miletus, is de- 
scribed by Plutarch as the prince of courtly 
flatterers ; for when, after Demetrius had 
gained a victory over Ptolemy, he was 
sent to Antigonus with the news of the 
successful sea-fight, he refused to com* 
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municate the intelligence, for which An- 
tigonus was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
to any of the messengers sent expressly 
for that purpose, nor would he deign to 
hasten his step ; but when he came into 
the presence of the prince, he said, with a 
perfectly composed look, “ Rejoice, king 
Antigonus ; we have beatei^ing Ptolemy, 
have made ourselves masters of Cyprus, 
and taken 16,800 prisoners as if such 
things were n^ely matters of ordinary 
occurrence in the case of a prince like 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius. 

ARISTODEMUS, of Athens, whose 
nickname was Little ^ is known — from 
Plato's Sympos. p. 223, — as the constant 
companion of Socrates, and he so closely 
imitated his master as to go barefoot, as 
stated in Phmdr. p. 229. According to 
Xenophon, M. S. i. 4, he was originally 
• an atheist, and was probably converted 
by the arguments of Socrates, who has 
there anticipated modern writers on na- 
tural theology, in their reasoning founded 
on design as exhibited in the works of 
creation. 

ARISTODEMUS, an Athenian tragic 
actor, who was employed by Philip to 
.^^egotiate with the Athenians, after the 
"^fall of Olynthus, b.c. 347. 

ARISTODEMUS, of Elis, was the col- 
lector of the Laughable Anecdotes, quoted 
by Athenaeus. They ran through at least 
two books, and seem to have been the 
oldest Joe Millers on record. To the 
same individual has been attributed the 
Commentary on Pindar, mentioned by 
Atheiucus, xi. p. 495, F., but who was 
rather the writer on the Antiquities^ 
Tliebes. * 


ARISTODEMUS, the name of three 
ancient artists. One a painter, the father 
and preceptor of Nicomachus ; another a 
statuary, who flourished after the time of 
Alexander the Great. The country of 
neither of these is known. A third was 
a Carian, who wrote a history of Paint- 
ing. 

ARISTOGEITON, with his friend 
Ilarmodius, were the individuals whose 
memory was celebrated in a popular 
Athenian song, preserved by Athenaeus, 
for the efforts they made to free their 
country from the tyranny of the Pisis- 
tratidiB. The younger of these Wf s Hip- 
parchus, who, by endeavouring to attach 
Hannodius to himself, and to detach him 
from Aristogeiton, not only excited the 
hostility of the latter, but led them con- 
jointly to destroy the brother of Hippias, 
who was then tyrant of Athens. Al- 
though they accomplished their purpose 
by concealing their swords in myrtle 
boughs during the feast of Minerva, yet 
they were both put to death, Harmodius, 
after the perpetration of the murder, while 
Aristogeiton, who was taken shortly 
afterwards, was treated, says Thucydides, 
vi. 58, not mildly ; by which wo must pro- 
bably understand that he was put to the 
torture, and died a lingering death ; as 
was the case with Le®na, the mistress of 
Ilarmodius, when she refused to give any 
information respecting the conspirators, 

(as we learn from Athenceus, xiii. p. 596, . 
F.,) and to whom the Athenians erected 
a tongueless statue, to show, says Plu- • 
tarch, ii. p. 505, the victory gained jw ^ ' 
woman over the love of talking. Tw.ns , 
statues were erected lik*'»»i»’ tO be indi- 


ARISTODEMUS, a writer on the an- 
tiquities of Thebes, is known only by a 
few miotations in the Scholia on Euripides, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and Theocritus. 

ARISTODEMUS. Three of this name 
were grammarians of Nyssae. The two 
elder arc mentioned by Strabo, xiv. p. 650, 
who says that one was the son of Menecrates 
the grammarian, and a pupil of Aristar- 
chus ; and that the other, attached to the 
family of Pon^ey the Great taught rhe- 
toric in the morning, and grammar in the 
afternoon. To the latter Fabricius sup- 
poses Varro and Plutarch to allude ; 
and with the former he uroiild identify 
the scholiast on Pindar, who is sometimes 
called the Alexandrine, not because he 
was a native of that city, but because he 
taught there in the school of Aristar- 
chus. The third grammarian, according 
to Suidas, abridged the Catholicoii of 
Herodian. 
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geiton^P that there was an actual Diemo- 
spnrio|| as well known by the mask the 
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firsf is received by others as genuine, for 
it contains an allusion to the nickname, 
and says that his father was Cydimachus, 
and not Lysiinachus, as found in Suidas ; 
who states that Aristogeiton was put to 
death by the Athenians, but witliout as- 
signing any reason for the act. It appears, 
however, from the speech of Dinarchus 
against him, that he was accused of having 
been bribed by Harpalus ; while, from 
Plutarch, in Phocion, i. p. 746, it may be 
inferred, that although he was constantly 
urging his country to take up arms, he 
was unwilling to face the enemy, and 
used to attend the public meetings leaning 
on a crutch, and with his legs bound up, 
as if he were a cripple. 

ARISTOGEITON, a Tlieban statuary, 
who exercised his art, it is supposed, 
from the ninetieth to the one hundred 
and second Olympiad. 

ARISTOGENES, (Aptoroyci/i;?,) a 
physician of Thasos, mentioned by Suidas 
as having written twenty-four books, of 
which nothing but some of the titles now 
remain. 

Another physician of the same name, 
born at Cnidos (according to Suidas), 
and the servant and pupil of Chrysippus, 
(Galen, De Vena Sect. adv. Erasistr. 
cap. 2.) He was physician to Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, in 
the third century before Christ. He is 
quoted by Cclsus, (De Re Med. lib. v. 
cap. 18,) and several times by Pliny. 

AllISTOLAUS, (about 606 b, c.) a 
painter of Athens, the son and disciple 
of Pausias, is celebrated among the 
winters of his time for the severity 
from which (says Bryan) 
he united a purity of 
'‘plicity in nis com- 
es were generally 
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of his life. He was likewise a writer on 
agidculture, for amongst the ancients the 
rearing of bees for the purpose of obtain- 
ing honey and wax formed an essential 
part of the business of a farmer. His por- 
trait has been preserved in a corneliaii, 
copied into Visconti’s Iconographie. 

ARISTO]5|UCHUS. There were two 
tyrants of A^os of this name, according 
to Plutarch, both in the time of Aratus. 
Polybius mentions only Wic, who volun- 
tarily resigned his power, and allowed 
Argos to join the Achaean league. (Bing. 
Univ.) 

ARISTOMACHUS, a statuary of 
Strymon, but of doubtful date, who was 
the first that sculptured statues of cour- 
tezans, concerning which the epigram of 
Antipater may be read in Anthol. Palat. 
vi. 268. (Sillig, Catal. Artificum.) 

ARISTOMEDES, a Theban statuary, 
who flourished about the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad ; and who, together with So- 
crates the sculptor, his fellow -citizen, 
made a statue of Cyhelo, in the temple 
which Pindar founded near Thebes. 

ARISTOMEDON, an Argive sculptor, 
who flourished a little before the first 
and second expeditions of the Persiatv 
into Greece. He made the gifts which 
the Phociaiis dedicated to the temple at 
Dclphos, on account of the great victory 
of Thessaly. He lived about the seventy- 
third Olympiad. 

ARISTOMENES. So little is known 
of the history of the persons who figured 
as leading characters in the minor states 
of Greece, that more than ordinary atten- 

« n may be paid to an individual who, 
e Hannibal, swore he would make no 
peace with the enemies ot his coun- 
try, as he felt that the Spartans would 
never rest satisfied till they had de- 
stroyed Messene, as the Romans did 
afterwards Carthage. To Pausanias alone, 
— for the poet Rhianus, and liistoriaii 
Myron, from whom he drew some of his 
materials, are both lost, — are we indebted 
for a detailed account of Aristomciies ; 
who was the first, and almost only man, 
said Myron^whose actions shed a splen- 
dour on Messene, andwiiom Rhianus did 
not hesitate to compare with Achilles 
himself. Descended from the family of 
iEputus, Aristomenes was born at Ardania, 
and was the son of Pyrrhus, or rather of 
Nicomedcs, and of Nicoteleia, whom it 
was said some deity had impregnated in 
the shape of a serpent, as the Macedo- 
nians asserted was the case with Alex- 
ander’s mother, and the Sicyonians said 
was that of their hero Aratus. Eager to 
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deliver his country from the yoke of the 
oppressor, at an early period of his life 
Aristoinenes secretly engaged the Arca- 
dians to assist him in his operations ; by 
whose leader he was, however, twice be- 
trayed, after Aristocrates had consented 
to sell himself to tlie Lacedemonians. 
His earliest exploit was in the battle of 
Derae, where, after enactii^ more wonders 
than a man, he was offered the crown, 
and on his Afusal, elected general, or 
rather dictator. With the view of striking 
terror into the enemy, he stole by night 
into the temple called Chalcicoeus (brass- 
house) and there hung up a shield with 
the inscription — “ I’his, from the spoils of 
Spartans, does Aristomenes to the god- 
dess give.” It was about this period 
that the Lacedemonians were required by 
the oracle of Delphi to obtain a counsel- 
lor from the Athenians ; who sent them 
the poet Tyrtseus, who had been a school- 
master of little, note, and was lame with 
one foot ; but though he was unable to 
take an active part in the bustle of the 
fight, he was of no little service to the 
Spartans, by introduci?ig amongst them 
hiB spirit-stirring strmns. But all the 
excitement of martial music could not 
prevent the defeat of the Lacedemo- 
nians at the battle of the Boar’s-tomb; 
where Aristomenes, with a band of eighty 
picked men, gained a complete victory, 
although, in the ardour of the pui'suit, he 
lost his shield, entangled, it would seem, 
in the boughs of a wild pear-tree ; but 
which he afterwards recovered in the 
cave of Trophonius, and eventually placed 
it in the temple of Lebadea, whore 1^- 
sanias saw it, surmounted by an ea|R, 
whose wings were extended from rim to 
rim. He then made an attack on Pharm, 
where he defeated the enemy, but received 
a wound in the lower part of the back, 
while retreating with the booty he had 
collected. He was not, however, equally 
successful at iEgila, where he was taken 
prisoner, but released through the kind- 
ness of the priestess of Ceres, who had 
fallen in love with him, hut who pretended 
that Aristomenes had unloosed, dtfKXv.(ra 9 , 
the bonds by which he haff been bound, 
and not burnt them through, Siaitavcras, 
as we find in Pausan. iv. 17. Pursuing still 
his career of opposition, he engaged the 
Lacedemonians at the Great Ditch ; where, 
however, in consequence of Aristocrates* 
treacherously drawing off his Arcadian 
troops, the Messenians were surrounded 
by the enemy, and Aristomenes was com- 
pelled to retire to a mountain fastness, Bira. 
Here he was besieged, but with so little 
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care, that he was enabled to harass the 
surrounding country, and even to produce 
a scarcity in Spaila, which drew its sup- 

? lies of food from that part of Greece. 

aken at last in one of his forays, 
he was sent to Sparta, and thrown into 
the pit called Ceadte, where criminals 
were left to die of hunger. Prom this, 
however, he escaped by following tljc 
track of a fox that had found its way 
there to feed upon the carcases of llni 
dead. After Ins unexpected escape, 
Aristomenes w'aylaid and cut to pieces 
a reinforcement sent by the Corinthians 
to the Spartans for the destruction of 
Eira ; but being afterwards seized, during 
a tmee of forty days, by some Cretan 
mercenaries, he again escaped from the 
hands of the enemy through the aid of a 
country girl, who )nade his giuu'ds drunk. 
Despite, however, all the efforts of tlie 
Messenians, l‘lira was taken, altimugh Ari- 
stomeiies, with some of the garrison, con- 
trived to force their way through tlie camp 
of the enemy, and to retire to the moun- 
tain Lycfcus, from whence he intended 
to make an attack upon Sparta itself, but 
was again betrayed by Aristocrates ; 
when finding it useless to contend longer 
against the fate that had doomed his coun- 
try to destruction, he retired to Rhodes, 
whither he accompanied his daughter, 
whom Damagetus, the prince of .Jalysus, 
had married, and where he died. After 
his death, his bones were carried back to 
Messene, where honours were paid to 
him as a hero, and a brazen statue erected^ • 
to his memory. ^ i 

There are several other persons of this , 
name who deserve at least to be in^ir ^ 
cated. " ' V 

2. The writer of '*'*•*^^**/2.v 
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to re(»ver hia father’s kingdom, tut was 
taken by Perpenna, and died a prisoner 
at Rome. 

ARISTONICUS, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, was a contemporary of Strabo, 
and wrote a work, in six books, on the 
Irregularities of Syntax to be found in 
Homer ; on the Wanderings of Menelaus ; 
and on the Theogony of Hesiod. 

ARISTONOUS, a statuary, born in 
the island of Egiria, but of uncertain 
date, riiade the statue of Jupiter, dedi- 
cated by the people of Metapontum. 

ARISTONYMUS, a disciple of Plato, 
was sent by his master to legislate for the 
Arcadians. A few fragments of his 
Tomaria {i, e. little tomes), have been pre- 
served in Stobmus ; and iVom one of them, 
in xxi. p. 176, it would seem that Socrates 
merely followed Heraclitus, when he 
said — “ All that I know is, that I know 
nothing;” and it is Aristonymus that has 
perpetuated the witticism of Socrates, 
who said, that if the crier in tlic theatre 
were to bid all the cobblers, or tailors, or 
tinkers, to stand u]), only the persons of 
those trades respectively would do so ; but 
if he bade all the wise to get up, every 
man would rise. To him is likewise due 
the idea which has been worked into a 
couplet — 

" Envy doth merit like its shade pursue ; 

But like the shadow proves the substance true.’* 

ARISTOPHANES. On this the sole 
^survivor of the comic stage of Athens, 
where the first of wits wrote for spectators 
who were at once the cleverest and most 
capricious of human beings, and who, after 
relishing equally the sublimity of iEscliy- 
lus, and the pathos of Euripides, could split 
their sides with laughing at parodies upon 
l^r ' ' written in the 

os rt®^ ^ century, 
, art of what others 


was Philip likewise, for such was the 
custom at Athens ; and as the family was 
said by some to have been natives of 
iEgina, and to have possessed property 
in that island it is possible that the 
father was one of those who settled there, 
after its subjugation to Athens, during 
the administra^n of Pericles ; or, since, 
according to (mier accounts, the family 
came originally from Lindus in Rhodes, 
Camara in Crete, or Nauci^is in Egypt, 
while Aristophanes himself was born at 
Athens, and of the tribe of Paiidion, in the 
ward of Cydathenc, there would have been 
ample ground for contesting his claim to 
the privileges of an Athenian citizen ; 
which Cleon is said to have done in revenge 
for the ridicule thrown in The Babylo- 
nians, not only upon himself personally, 
hut on the otfice he held of Tafua$, m 
conjunction with nine others, as may bo 
inferred by comparing an hitherto un- 
noticed fragment in Plutarch, ii. p. 853, 
Xyl. — €paitTi(T ovxt TUfiias aXAa kqi 
A afuas i ovras, with the words of Aristo- 
phanes in 1033, and Etp. 740. 

So searching was the inquisition that 
took place, to ascertain who were the 
parties entitled to receive, in their cha-.*. 
racter of Athenian citizens, a share of 
the corn sent by Psammetichus, that 
according to Aristophanes, in Ach. 481, 
the aliens, who were considered the chaff 
of the citizens, were carefully sifted, and 
4700 persons, as we learn from the scho- 
liast on 2(f)rjK.7U)j had their names erased 
from the parish registers, into which 
they liad been improperly enrolled. 
E|gin this ordeal, however, the dramatist 
irov only escaped unhurt, but was even 
led, no doubt by the feelings of private 
hate and public wrongs, to attack with 
still greater violence than before the 
Demogorgoii of the state. But sucli 


' '-Yil would fill was the dread of the power which the po- 
\f ^Ij'^that Ranke litical monster then possessed, just fresli 
pf Aristo- 6*001 his victory over the Spartans at 
'riclc'^® pages, Pyhis, that the performers, who had 
p^estColumns, sustained the principal parts in the 
j j^?d fiicts, former nlays, were unwilling to act the 
renii® tanner; and even the manu- 

' I j fe and facturers of iffasks refused to make one 
*. represent the great mob-leader ; and 

g ^es are hence Aristophanes was compelled to 
1 some disguise himself with the lees of wine 
of jy rubbed on his face, and to be at once 
to his author and actor. Such has been the 
ripaP^ interpretation hitherto put on the words 
tt^^thers, of the dramatist, in 'lirir. 230, in conse- 
^ tone of qiience of what has fallen from the 
hiclrP’ ** scholiast, whose story is repeated by 
’t another or the same commentator, — for 
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it matters not which, — on 1016, 

and by the Greek biographer of Aristo- 
phanes. Ranke, however, in his Com- 
mentat. p. xciv. and again, p^cxvi. asserts, 
that the words do not necsSsarily convey 
sucli a meaning; that they merely ac- 
count for the fact, why Cleon appears 
without a mask ; and ths^the whole ac- 
count is solely the in*ntion of the 
scholiast on one passage, which has been 
repeated on tfll other, if the commentator 
be the same person ; and if a diftereiit 
one, has been copied, and thus became 
the foundation for the anecdote in the 
biographical article. That the scholiasts 
sometimes drew upon their fancy for 
interpretations may be conceded, without 
admitting that such is the fact in the 
present case. Unless the story had been 
handed down from authentic sources, it is 
diflicult to understand how it could have 
occurred to the scholuist, especidly as 
there is nothing in the text to lead di- 
rectly to it. With equal justice Ranke 
might object to every anecdote mentioned 
in the Scholia, but not stated distinctly in 
the text. Until then some stronger argu- 
ments are brought forward to prove that 
9 Aristophanes was not both author and 
' actor, wc may stick to the old story, which 
bears at least probability on the face of 
it, and continue to believe thati^ardy by 
his acting, but more by the continued fun 
of the piece, where from the first ap- 
earance of Cleon to the last, there is no 
reathing-time given to his antagonist, 
the success of the dramatist was com- 


lliad. The story is, however, rejected 
by Ranke, who conceives that it owes its 
origin to the tradition, that St. Jerome 
used a MS, of Plautus for a similar 
purpose, or that Aldus wrote down by 
mistake, John Chrysostom, instead of his 
namesake Dio, who has frequently, ac- 
cording to Reiske, alluded to Aristo- 
phanes. Porson, on the other hand, as 
stated by Dobree, conceived that Aldus 
took the story from a scholiast ; for it is 
borne out by the fact, that the eloquent 
father of the church has frequently imi- 
tated the language of the no less power- 
ful dramatist. The question, however, 
is one that we cannot enter upon at pre- 
sent. Our own impression is, that the 
eleven were selected by some father of 
the Greek church, from their containing 
more or less decided allusions to, and 
ridicule of, the mysteries of pagan wor- 
ship ; for though Aristophanes was never 
initiated himself, yet he had the talent to 
see through the real aim of rites which, 
under the cloak of Solemnity, carried on 
a disgusting farce, and by whicli, at one 
and the same time, the many were led to 
believe in twelve gods at least, and the few 
to deny any power but that of matter. Be 
it, however, design or accident, to which 
we owe the preservation of the eleven 
plays, it is a fact that the whole forty- 
four are quoted by Athenaeiis and Julius 
Pollux; and it is equally certain that in 
the time of the author wnom Suidas tran-, 
scribed in his short life of Aristophanes,^ 
only the eleven still surviving were to he 


plete. By this victory, coming as it did 
close after another achieved in the proof- 
ing year with his Acharnians, AristophIKs 
was placed amongst the brightest wits 
of the day ; nor was it without reason 
that Plato said of the man, whose writings, 
according to Olympiodorus, were found 
on the death-bed of the philosopher — 

" In Aristophanes' soul the Graces found 
A shrine, that e’en Time’s scythe shall never 
wound.” 

The prophecy has been, however, unfor- 
tunately not verified ; for of the forty- 
four plays, or rather forty, since four 
were rejected as spurioi^, only eleven 
have come down to us, and these too, 
with the exception of the Plutus, Clouds, 
Knights, and Birds, in a castrated form. 
For their preservation wc are indebted to 
the mmd taste of John Chrysostom ; who, 
if Aldus is to be believed, had a Manu- 
tius MS. volume, containing twenty-eight 
plays of Aristophanes, which he used for 
a pillow, just as Alexander is said to have 
slept upon the twenty-four hooks of the 
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found ; and so Meinekc (in Question. 
Scenic, ii. 12.) und.Ranke (in Commentat. 
p. c.) might have guessed, had they seen 
that in oTrep 6c TrcTrpaxopcv Apto-ro^a- 
vovs dpoparu, the word Treirpaxa^fv is 
merely a literal error for TrcTTpa^* ^ 
fHep — i. e. “ of the dramas, which Aristo-^ 
phanes composed, eleven have remain ed.*^’’' 
Amongst Uiis number arc to be founds 
the Acharmaus and Knights, which were:- 
respectively the third and fourth playtt 
Aristophanes wrote ; jmd likewise -th^l 
second Plutus, which appeared towards 
the close of his dramatic career ; and th<^^ 
thus enable us to sec the different phasls 
of the comic •tage exhibited at Athens' 
during a period of nearly forty yeaw^v 
In 110 ^ of the plays, however, do we mei^;\ 
with ffcat was peculiar to the old comedyji^' 
real jftiaracters, with real names, and^ 
pcrpaual allusions to passing events : for 
even|in the Acharnians, me principal 
charAtcr is a fictitious person ; unless it 
be sffi that there was an actual Dicaeo- 
polh / as well known by the mask the 
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actoi^put on, as were Niciaa and Demos- 
thenes in the Knights by theirs, even 
without the mention of their respective 
names ; while in the second Plutus, all 
the characters and events are fictitious : 
nor is there, except in the parts intro- 
duced from the first edition of the play, 
any allusion to contemporary persons or 
circumstances. The fact is, that during 
the pei*iod which elapsed between the 
exhibition of the first and last plays of 
Aristophanes, which were respectively 
the AairaXas and Ko>ieaXof, the license 
originally granted to the stage had been 
withdrawn ; and instead of levelling his 
keenest shaRs at individuals, the drama- 
tist was compelled to aim at general 
characters ; and thus the muse of comedy 
underwent tlie same reducing regimen, 
that tragedy did in passing from Aes- 
chylus to Euripides, until in both cases 
the spirit of the drama, which had once 
figured on the boards with the helm, 
shield, and spear of Minerva, was con- 
tent to appear as tlie Goddess of Love ; 
while the tricks of clever servantsS, aiding 
their j^oiithful masters to cheat penurious 
parents, were substituted for tlie ridicule 
of philosophers without pence, and of 
politicians without honesty. Nor was it 
in the conduct of the piece alone that the 
old comedy diflered from the new j for 
while the dread of the law put a curb 
upon the imagination of the poet, the 
scarcely less dread of expense curtailed 
the scenery, dresses, and decorations of 
the theatre. But when the Chorus was 
silenced, the lyre of the comic muse was 
left unstrung, which had formerly ram- 
bled through all the varied melodies of 
song ; and instead of the lively Trochee 
and stately Anapaest, and the mixed 
measures of the corps-de-ballet, nothing 
was heard but the monotonous recitative 
of tlie prosy Senarian. In the eyes of 
the sober Plutarch, quite shocked, it 
would seem, with the coarse ridicule 
flirown upon his favourite hero Pericles 
by Aristophanes and his contemporaries, 
this change from the broad humour of 
the old comedy to the delicate sallies of 
the new, was considered a decided 
symptom of mental iniprowment, instead 
|Of being then, as it has been ever since, 
ne herald of intellectual decay, ftn his 
^ Celebrated comparison between visto- 
"phanes and Menander, he findJ fault 
with the want of keeping in the chaActers 
of the older dramatist; and this, (» ob- 
serves, is carried to such a length, tnt the 
reader is quite unable to say wMtlier 
the speaker is a father or a son ; a Ad os 
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a clown ; a hero or an old woman ; that 
the wit of Aristophanes affords no delight 
to the many, while it is absolutely insuf- 
ferable to the few ; that his muse, like a 
faded courtezan, affecting the staid de- 
meanour of a wife, is equally disagreeable 
to persons of vulgar taste, from her as- 
sumed prudery, and to men of more 
elegant minds, %-om her real immodesty ; 
that the acidity of his Attic salt excoriates 
the ton^e instead of ticklil^ the palate ; 
nor is it easy to say where his boasted 
cleverness is to be found ; for his charac- 
ters are caricatures ; his jokes to be rather 
laughed down than laugned at ; wliile all 
his notions of love are full, not of gaiety 
but gi'ossness. So too Voltaire said of 
Aristophanes — “ Ce pocte comiqiie, qui 
n*est ni comique ni pocte, n’aurait pas 
ete admis parmi nous a donner sea farces 
a la foirc de St. Laurent.” But other 
writers, as well among the ancients as 
the moderns, have adopted a different 
tone ; and he is now considered by the 
Schlegcls and their admirers as a poet 
second only to Homer, and superior to 
Socrates as a moralist, and, as a patriot, 
equalled by Phocion alone. Instead, how- 
ever, of penning panegyrics, whose very ^ 
extravagance carries a doubt of their sin- 
cerity, it were wiser to speak of Aristo- 
phanes as he really was. The boldatii^ago- 
nist of bad men in power, and the clever 
detector of specious knaves, united to 
a keen perception of the ridiculous, 
ready to shoot folly as it flies, the ver- 
satility of a parodist, prepared to put 
on every garb of thought ; but, like all 
p^dists, he was unable to sustain, except 
f(Ci short period, the towering flight of 
the monarch bird, whose eyrie is on the 
pinnacle of Parnassus. 

From the few fragments which have 
been preserved of the writings of his con- 
temporaries, it is impossible to say how 
far he was justified in decrying the bad 
taste of the judges in rejecting The 
Clouds ; whicn, according to modern 
notions, is the most complete comedy 
of the whole eleven, as it is the only one 
that has a beginning, middle, and end. 
The failure is^ perhaps, to be attributed 
to the fact, that in selecting Socrates as 
the butt for his ridicule, he merely fol- 
lowed in the wake of Cratinus, who had 
done as much in the case of Hippon, not 
Hippasus; whose theory, that heat was 
the principle of creation, as stated by 
Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3, was derided by 
Cratinus ; who compared the world to an 
oven, and human beings to charcoal, as 
may be inferred from the words of the 
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scholiast on Aristoph. 96, and from 
whence we ^an understand that in the 
word JlavoTTrat, the title of the play of 
■"IJratinus, there is a pun upon the equivo- 
cal meanings — “ all-seeing,” or “ all- 
baking,” as applied to the gods. And 
though Aristophanes lays no little stress 
on the ori^nality of his^eas, and com- 
plains of his competitors plfering his best 
thoughts ; yet it appears from the scho- 
liast, on Ne(^552, that a similar charge 
of pljigiarism was made against him by 
Eupolis, who asserted that the Knights 
was a joint production, and that he made 
a present of his share of it to the baldr 
feUow, for such Aristophanes was.* But 
even allowing that the plot, incidents, and 
ideas, were not taken from others, still 
there were probably grounds enough for 
rejecting the favourite play of the author. 
For the scholiast well observes, that the 
tenets attributed to Socrates were not his 
at all, but the doctrines rather of the 
philosophers and sopliists to whom he 
was constantly opposed ; and hence, the 
Greek commentator adds, ** is seen the 
folly of those, who fancy that Aristo- 
phanes wrote the play from any feeling 
of enmity to Socrates;” for both were 
lions of the same lair, and naturally pur- 
sued the same quarry. At all events, 
the charge brouglit against Aristophanes, 
of being the cause of the death of the 
pliilosopher, is well refuted by Palmer, in 
Exorcitat. p. 729, who shows that the 
first representation of the Clouds preceded 
the trial of Socrates by at least twenty- 
four years ; and even then it produced so 
little sensation, that it obtained onb|||hc 
third prize after the plays of Crifflus 
and Connus — a failure for which the 
author was quite unprepared, and by 
which he was not a litUc mortified. And 
yet independent of the incorrectness of the 
portrait which he gave of Socrates, there 
were sufficient causes then operating to 
render his ill success not improbable. 
At that time the party of the philoso- 
phers, backed as they were by Pericles, 
the patron of Anaxagoras, were too strong 
to be destroyed by a juvenile play-writer, 
even fresh from his victory over Cleon, 
who was at once hated and feared by the 
better sort of citizens and domiciled 
aliens ; who were delighted to see their 

• The charge, however, was more easy to make 
than prove; for it is not very probable that one 
so fertile in invention as the writer of forty plays 
^must have been, and who in the eleven that remain 
is never found to borrow from himself, with the 
exception of the allusion to his victory over Cleon, 
repeated in the Wasps and Peace, would condescend 
to pilfer from others, and those too whom be coP' 
sidered inferior to himself. 
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enemy assailed by the weapons of wit ; 
which men in power feel the most 
acutely, for tliey are the only ones it is 
impossible to parry or prevent. When, 
however, the tide of popular indignation 
was running against Socrates, for the 
part he had taken, in refusing to condemn 
the officers who had neglected to pick up 
the bodies of those who had fallen in the 
sea-fight at Arginusae; and still more, 
when his friends Theramenes and Critias 
had shown that the Socratic philosophy 
was no friend of democracy; it is not 
unlikely that Anytus, whose vanity had 
been wounded by finding that Alcibiades 
had given up his society for that of 
Socrates, endeavoured to bribe Aristo- 
phanes to bring out again the play, 
which the author considered one of 
his best. We arc told indeed that the 
Nubes was repeated in the year im- 
mediately following its first exhibition, 
when it was even less successful than 
before, for it obtained not even the third 
prize. But Elmslcy has shown in the 
Classical .Journal, No. xi. p. 1.35, that the 
second representation did not take place 
in that year at all ; and that Eratosthenes 
doubted, as we learn from the scholiast 
on Nc</>. 552, whether it ever appeared 
more than once ; but as this doubt is at 
variance with the fact, that the Parabasis 
of the second edition has been actually 
preserved, Elinsley is disposed to believe 
th(at the second representation did not take 
place till the people had time to forget 
the first ; for tlms the Plutus was not re- 
peated till twenty years after its first 
appearance. If then a similar period be 
supposed to elapse between the first and 
second representation of the Clouds, it 
wdll he brought sufficiently near to the 
time of the trial of Socrates to give rise 
to the story, that Aristophanes was bribed 
by Anytus and others to write the play 
for the puqiose of raising a clamour 
against the philosopher ; whereas, in fac^t, 
the play was merely revived for that pur- 
pose. Fritzschc indeed, on Aristoph. 
Thesm. p. 68, says, that the second edition 
of the Clouds appeared four years after the 
first; but he produces no arguments for 
deciding so positively upon a point which 
every, other critic confesses to oe a matter 
of doubt. ' . i ' 

Ofr‘ the plays that are lost, the one tfiS 
be ijdgrettcd the most is the AacroXcig,^ 
whi& Aristophanes wrote first, and when 
he w too youn^ to be a competitor for 
the fjdramatic prize, according to the 
schonast on Nc^. 530, who says that 
•the^legal age was forty, or, as some 
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assert thirty. Now this very uncertainty 
is enough to throw no little suspicion 
upon a statement,’ unsupported by any 
other writer ; to say nothing of the ab- 
surdity of a law that could be evaded at 
once by the author getting a friend of 
the legal age to father his production, as 
indeed Aristophanes confesses himself 
to have done in lOl'l; where he 

calls himself a ventriloquist, for speaking, 
as it were, from the bellies of others, and 
for which he was ridiculed by his con- 
temporaries ; who said that lie wjis born, 
like Hercules, on the fourth day of the 
month, and destined accordingly to work 
for the benefit of others, as we learn from 
the scholiast on Plato, Apol. i. 19, C. 
The fact is, that the allusion to the law 
was made for the occasion, and meant to 
explain the words — 

irapOevov fap er’ nv, kovk fiot t€K£iv. 

For I was a virgin, and not permitted to bring 
forth a child.” 

But as the child made its appearance, 
and was exposed by its parent, another 
young female, says the bard, acted the 
art of a foster-mother. Now, had there 
een a law prohibiting a person under a 
certain age from writing a play, a provi- 
sion would doubtless have been made 
against another person of the same age 
bringing it forward, or, at any rate, 
against its gaining the prize, when it w'as 
thus produced contrary to an express 
enactment. But as it did gain the third 
prize, it is evident that no such law ex- 
isted. ' It is from the same fragment we 
learn that in the time of Pericles there 
were glossaries for Homer, just as we 
have mose for Chaucer and Burns. 

Of the editions of Aristophanes the 
most remarkable is the one printed 
from the Ravenna MS., that precious 
document, which has confirmed so many 
of the corrections made previous to its 
discovery, and has given rise to not a few 
since. This edition wsis commenced in 
If 94 by Invcmizzi, continued by Beck in 
1809, and finished by Dindorf, in thirteen 
volumes. The same editor has given an- 
other Aristophanes, in five 8vo, volumes, 
printed at Oxford, 1 834 — 1 838, containing 
the text, scholia, and indicc^togethcr with 
a selection of notes, explanatory and cri- 
tical ; while to those who want only a 
handful of annotations, he printed, at Lips. 
1825, in 2 vols, small 8vo, and again in Uie 
Poetse Scenic! Grieci, a large 8vo, Lips. 
1830, the text of the dramatist ; which he 
has again repeated in 1838 at Paris, in the 
Scriptonim Graecorum Bibliotheca, with- 
out any notes, but with his latest correc- 
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tions inserted tacitly into tlie text. And 
yet after all these continued publications, 
he has left not a little to be done by ftiture 
scholars, such as Pritzsche, whose edition 
of the Thesmophoriazus®, (Lijjs. 1838,) 
is the first that has united the ingenuity 
of the English critic to the leaniing of 
the continental^ne. 

The text of scholia on Aristophanes 
were first printed by Aldus, at Ven. 1498, 
under the supcrintcndeniff of Marcus 
Musuriis, from a MS, which contained all 
the eleven plays ; although the last two 
were in a state too imperfect to be used for 
any good purpose. The work is a noble 
specimen of the Aldine press. The type 
of the text is the same as that used for 
the Aldine Aristotle and Theophrastus ; 
while the abbreviations in the scholia 
will serve as an excellent praxis to those 
who are desirous of learning how to de- 
cipher a Greek MS. of which it Is almost 
a fac-siinile. The two plays omitted by 
Aldus were first printed from an Urbinift* 
MS. by Bern. Junta, at Flor. 1515, 8vo, 
but without the scholia. These were first 
known to be in existence from the mar- 
gin of a book, to which Dobree alludes in 
the preface to his edition of Porsoni Not® 
in Aristophanem ; and since that time 
they have been found in the Ravenna 
MS. in a state very similar to that 
in w'hich Suidas saw them in the MS. 
of Aristophanes, from which he tran- 
scribed them into his Lexicon ; the very 
work to which, says Dindorf, Marcus 
Miisiirus had recourse for the purpose of 
swelling the scholia in the edition of 
Al^s. From the time of Junta to that 
of wuster, nothing was done for the im- 
provement of the text by the collations of 
MSS. ; and even in his edition, (Lugd. 
Bat. 1710,) the MSS. were of little use, 
with the exception of the Vossian, which 
furnished the scholia on the Lysistrata. 
Various scholars had, however, in the 
mean time, given a few slight emenda- 
tions of the text. Amongst these, Joseph 
Scaligcr alone deserves the least mention, 
wdiosc short notes give the real value to 
the edition of Amst. 1670, 12mo; while 
the principal <9uaincnt of Kuster s edi- 
tion is the corrections of Bentley upon 
the Plutus and Nubes. It is only within 
the last thirty years that the rest of these 
notes have been transcribed from Bentley’s 
papers, and published in the Classical 
Journal ^ while those of Tyrwhitt were 
communicated by the author to Brunck,. 
who has occiisionallv passed them off as 
his own, in his edition printed at Stras- 
burgh, Argentorat. 1783. This was re- 
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viewed by Povson, in Matty’s Review; 
who there gave some restorations, which 
Riorillo used in his edition of H erodes 
Atticus; while some of the others 
were confirmed hy the Ravenna MS. 
which Immanuel Bekker collated with 
greater care than Invernizzi liad done ; 
and after transcribing the inodited scholia 
from that and other ^SS. sold his 
papers for 400/. to Priestley the book- 
seller of Loudon, who made them the 
basis of his ^rtial reprint of Dindorfs 
voluminous publication. From that time 
to the present nearly all the accessible 
libraries of Europe have been ransacked 
for MSS. of Aristophanes, the counter- 
part of the Ravenna, hut without success; 
and hence, as no further aid can be ex- 
)ected from such sources, the only means 
eft for the restoration of the Greek dra- 
matist, are to he found in the ingenuity 
of scholars to emend the errors of the text, 
and in their good fortune to discover sup- 
plements of the lacunae. Of the latter, the 


the subsequent versions of Mitchell afid 
Walsh ; the former of whom lias hcefi less 
anxious to do than overdo Aristophanes 
in his partial versions of the Acharnians, 
Knights, and Clouds ; and has thus left 
to the latter the task of giving a more 
faithful portrait of the Greek dramatist in 
his complete translation of the same plays. 
To these must be added the version of 
Wheelwright, who has alone dared to 
grapple with the whole eleven plays ; hut 
he has designedly omitted whatever was 
likely to ofiend the delicacy of modem ears. 

ARISTOPHANES, the celebrated 
grammarian of Byzantium, was the son 
of Apelles, a military officer, and the 
pupil of Callimachus and Zenodotus. 
Placed by Ptolemy over the library at 
Alexandria, he gave an edition of Homer, 
which is frequently mentioned in the 
Venetian Scholia. He wrote likewise 
Homeric, Doric, and Attic Glossaries; 
in which he appears to have paid some 
attention to rvords indicative of different 


most curious instance has been furnished degrees of relationship. Eustathius men- 
by a Greek life of Euripides, which has tions also a separate treatise by him on the 
preserved three lines at present wanting in .®gis of Jupiter. To him has been as- 
the Acharnians, 395 ; but which it is signed an abridgement of Aristotle’s 
evident the scholiast found in his copy ; to History of Animals ; and some lives and 
S' which a distinct allusion is made hy the arguments prefixed to the plays of Se- 
same or another scholiast on Burp." 912, phocles and Aristophanes hear his name, 
and hy Suidas in Movudciv. The tristich, These were probably extracted from the 
to which allusion is here made, and which work he is said to have written against 


has been totally overlooked by all the 
recent translators and editors of Aristo- 
phanes, was first printed in the Journal 
des Savans, April 1832, p. 240; Annal. 
Philolog. et Paedagog. i. p. 539; Rhei- 
nesche Museum, i. p. 298; and Hermann, 
Opuscul. v. p. 202. A 

Amongst the still unedited papera of 
scholars who have paid attention to 
Aristophanes, those of Daubuz at pre- 
sent in the British Museum deserve to he 
noticed. His nainc appears in Kustcr’s 
preface as the person to whom that edi- 
tor was indebted for the collation of the 


Callimnchiis. Speaking of the causes 
which led to his appointment as librarian, 
Vitruvius says, that when seven judges 
were appointed to decide upon the merits 
of the ])octs, whose works were to he 
placed in the library at Alexandria, 
Aristophanes selected those whom the 
others rejected; for, said he, they alone 
are original writers, the rest are merely 
plagiarists; and as he verified the as- 
sertion by producing the very pas- 
sages that had been pilfered, it was 
thought that he was the most proper per- 
son to take care of hooks, with the con- 


Bodleian MS. ; and though the notes of tents of which he was so well acquainted*; 
Daubuz are rather upon the scholia than and it was at this time, probably, that he 
the text, yet in some few instances he wrote a treatise, to show the similarity in 
has anticipated the emendations of sub- sentiments between Menander and pre- 
sequent critics. ^ ceding dramatists. Of the ^me, or 

Nor is it with professed scholars alone another gramniarian, Plutarch, ii, p. 972, 
that Aristophanes has found favour, tells a story, now an elephant was the 
Within the last thirty years, he has rival of the scliolar in the attentions paid 
been repeatedly translated into German, to a flower-girl at Alexandria. 

French, and English. In the latter To the foregoing Fahricius adds — 1. 
tongue Frere first Aowed, in Blackwood’s The Boeotian, who wrote a work on Tliehcs. 
Magazine for January 1819, how close- —2. The friend of Lihanius, who wrote an 
ness might he united to ease and elegance oration, still extant, in behalf of Aristo- 
to strength. To the specimen there given plianes, prefect of Corinth. — 3. A writer 
of a translation from tlie Frogs, are owing on agriculture, mentioned by Pliny. 
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^ARISTOPHON. 1. The individual 
sent By the government of Four Hundred 
at Athens, on an embassy to Sparta, in 
Ol. 92, 1, and who ailberwards inti'oduced 
the law that no person should be consi- 
dered a citizen whose mother had not 
been a free woman. If he is the same 
as the one who brought Iphicrates 
and Timotheus to trial on a charge of 
betraying their country, he must have 
lived to 01. 106, 1. He is numbered 
oftener than once by Demosthenes 
amongst the celebrated orators of Athens ; 
and according to Ruhnken, in Histor. 
Grit. Orat. p. 46, he was the son of De- 
mostratus the orator, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch as the sou of Aristophon. — 2. 
Another orator, sometimes confounded 
with the j»receding, seems to have been 
a person of great inHuciice; for he is 
described in a fragment of a speech of 
Hyperides against him, as conceiving 
himself at liberty to do what he pleased. 
According to the Greek biographer of 
iEschines, the antagonist of Demosthenes 
was a scribe in Aristophon ’s employ. — 
o. The archon Eponymus, who is called 
likewise an orator in Theophrastus, 
Charact. 8. But there, Ruhnken con- 
ceives the words tov pTjropos to be an 
interpolation ; while Casaubon would 
read rap pr^roptip, in allusion to the con- 
test between the rival orators respecting 
the crown, which took place in his 
archonship. — 1. A comic writer in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Of his 
dramas, the titles of only eight have been 
preserved, and a few fragments in Athe- 
n:eu3, Stobeeus, and Julius Pollux. — 5. 
The author of a work under the title of 
Avcrapco’Tia, quoted by Fulgentius. 

ARISTOPHON, a painter, the son 
and disciple of Aglaopbon, and brother 
of Polygnotus, and who flourished about 
the eightieth Olympiad. 

ARISTOTELE, (Sebastian dc San 
Gallo.) See San Gallo. 

• ARISTOTILE, (Alberti, or Fiora- 
vanti,) an eminent Italian architect, en- 
gineer, and mathematician, was a native 
of Bologna, in which city he is said to 
have removed the campanile of the 
Duomo, entire and with ^1 its bells, to 
the distance of thirty-five feet from its 
original site, by means of machinery. 
In like manner ne restored to an upright 
position another campanile, at Cento, 
which was inclined about five feet and a 
half ^ out of the perpendicular ; and he 
was invited to Hungary by Matthseus Cor- 
viniui, where he erected several edifices 
and bridges. How long he remained. 


in that country is not precisely known ; 
blit in 1470 he was employed at Venice, 
where he built some churches ; and in 
1473 was summoned to Russia by tlie 
grand-duke Ivan Vassilivitcli, who had 
sent to Italy for an architect to erect a 
cathedral at Moscow; the former one, 
though begun only in 1426, being so 
badly constmc#d, that it was found ne- 
cessary to take it down altogether. Ari- 
stotile completed the new |Jifice in four 
years, and according to the Russians 
themselves, he executed or designed 
many other buildings ; and among the 
rest, several at Vologda and Novogorod : 
but here all further particulars of him 
cease, for neither the time nor the place 
of his death have been ascertained, not- 
withstanding the celebrity he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries, — one proof 
of which is, that the invitation to enter his 
service was made to him by Mahomet 
II. probably on account of his reputation 
.IS an engineer. In this latter capacity 
he appears to have been eminently ser- 
viceable to the Russians, whom he in- 
structed in the art of casting cannon. 

ARISTOTLE, a celebrated philoso- 
her, founder of the Peripatetic school. ^ 
le was born in the first year of the 
ninety-ninth Olympiad (a. c. 384-3) at 
Stagiriis, a petty town in the north of 
Greece, situated on the western side of 
the Strymonic gulf. His father was 
Nicomachus, one of the family, or guild, 
of the Asclepiads, who resided in the 
capacity of body-surgeon at the court of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, the father 
of the celebrated Philip. His mother’s 
was Phscstis. She was a de- 
scendant of one of a number of colonists 
from Chalcis in Euboea, by whom the 
population of Stagirus, which was founded 
by the Andrians, had been' subsequently 
replenished. 

The father of Aristotle died while his 
son was yet a minor, and left him under 
the guardianship of one Proxenus, a 
citizen of Atarneus, a town of Asia, who 
appears to have been settled in Stagirus. 
It is probable that the orphan was left in 
the possession •f a considerable fortune, 
and this did not suffer, as was so often 
the case in antiquity, from the careless- 
ness or malversation of fraudulent guar- 
dians. The gratitude of Aristotle towards 
Proxenus is one of the most striking 
features of his moral character. In a 
will, or a codicil to a will, which lias 
come down to us, ho directs the erection 
of a statue to his guardian, and also to 
his wife ; he appoints their son Nicandr, 
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whom he had previously adopted, to be 
joint guardian with Antiputec of his 
own son Nicomachus; and he also be* 
stows his daughter upon him in marriage. 
Such a testimony of regard and esteem is 
an irrefragable argument in favour of 
Proxenus’s conduct, and utterly disproves 
a foolish story which was made up by the 
enemies of Aristotle sonm time after his 
death, that he ran throu^ his paternal 
property at an early age, and was reduced 
by want to taft service as a mercenary 
soldier ; that failing in this character, he 
set up as a vendor of apothecary’s drugs ; 
and finally, by the aid of Plato’s gratui- 
tous instructions, was enabled to succeed 
in the capacity of a philosopher. As he 
Avas only of the age of seventeen when he 
came to Athens and devoted himself to 
those pursuits for which he became after- 
wards so celebrated, it is quite obvious, 
independently of the improbability that a 
mere boy should have passed through so 
many vicissitudes of fortune, that he 
could never have squandered his property 
except through the culpable negligence or 
indulgence of his guardian, who, in such 
a case, would never have been remem- 
bered with respect and gratitude by his 
ward, after a lapse of forty-five years. 

At the time when Aristotle’s minority 
terminated, and left him at liberty to dis- 
pose of himself as he would, Athens was 
the centre of the civilization of Greece, 
and possessed for the votary of pleasure, 
as well as for the student, attractions 
superior to any other city in the world. 
“Where,” asks the Sicilian • orator, in 
Diodorus (xiii. 27), “ shall foreigners go 
for instruction, if Athens be dcstroyejj|t” 
Hippias the sophist is made by l^mo 
(Protag. § 69) to call it “ the very prijta- 
newn of Grecian wisdom;” and the de- 
scriptions of the comic poets in the frag- 
ments which have been preserved, show 
that even the lower gratifications of sense 
were there carried to a remarkable pitch 
of refinement. Of imported and/orm/ 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers for gar- 
lands, there was such an abundant sup- 
ply, that Aristophanes (ap. Athen. p, 372) 
declares that foreigners ^who walked 
through the agora, tlie Coven t-gardeii of 
Athens, would be utterly unable to ^ess 
what the season of the year could be. 
We need hardly then look for any parti- 
cular motive that should have influenced 
a youth of seventeen, master of himself, 
and an ample independence, to resort to 
a place where Plato was residing in the 
height of his reputation, — where the splen- 
dour of a Pencles had called the genius 
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of a Phidias into action to adorn the city 
of Athens in a manner worthy cf the 
goddess, — where the tragedies of a So- 
phocles and the comedies of an Aristo- 
phanes had been produced, — where almost 
all the heroes whose names were great in 
Grecian story had been born and reared, 
and where every enjoyment which even 
an epicurean could desire, was to be 
found in the highest perfection. Certainly, 
if a specific reason is to be assigned 
for such a step, none more absurd can 
well be imagined than what was invented 
by the perverse ingenuity of subsequent 
times, when all real knowledge of this 
period had faded away ; namely, “ a 
Delphic oracle, which commanded the 
young Stagirite to go to Athens, and 
devote himself to philosophy.” It is 
more probable that, although Aristotle’s 
father died when the son was little more 
than a child, it was not until he had in- 
fused a taste for scientific pursuits into 
him ; for wc know that Nicomachus w'as 
not a mere practitioner, but wrote upon 
his art, and those branches of natural phi- 
losophy which were connected with it; 
and also that it was universally the prac- 
tice of the Asclepiads to teach the rudi- 
ments of their hereditary profession to 
their children from the very earliest 
years, so that, as Galen remarks, “ there 
was no more fear of their forgetting their 
anatomy than of their forgetting their 
alphabet.” Under these circumstances, 
especially when we consider how much a 
taste for this branch of stmly predomi- 
nates in Aristotle’s works, it is scarcely 
possible to consider his journey to Athens 
as produced by any other cause than the 
desire of carrying on pursuits previously 
commenced, probably under tlie imme- 
diate guidance of his parent. 

In Athens he remained nearly twenty 
years attached to the school of Plato, 
and in habits of personal friendship both 
with his great master and his future suc- 
cessor in the Academy, Xenocrates. 
is indeed not improbable that liis intro- 
duction to the philosophy of the Academy 
was due to this last ; for at the time when 
he first came to Athens Plato was absent 
on one of his visits to Sicily, from whence 
he did not reftm till three years after- 
wards. During this long period, Aristotle 
employed himself chiefly in laying up 
materials for his future use, and such was 
his diligence that Plato is said to have 
given to his house the name of “ the 
house of the reader.” An anecdote is 
related of him, that in order to prevent 
the remission of attention which results 
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from nature insensibly giving way under 
the {pressure of severe study, It was his 

{ practice to read holding a ball in one 
land, under which was placed a brazen 
basin. On the slightest involuntary re- 
laxation of fhe muscles, the ball would 
immediately fMl, and the sudden noise at 
once dissipate the incipient drowsiness of 
the student. One result of these labours 
was a collection of the history, laws, and 
customs, of no less than one hundred 
and fifty-eight states, a magnificent work, 
of which, though it has unfortunately 
been lost, a good many fragments liave 
come down to us preserved in the writ- 
ings of scholiasts and grammarians. 
Some part of the politicid treatise, too, 
which we have, must have been written 
during this period, although other parts 
obviously are to be referred to a much 
later date. A collection of proverbs, ii 
work on the fiindamental principles on 
which the codes of law in the Greek 
states were severally based, and lan his- 
torical view of the science of rhetoric, — 
all unfortunately lost, — were composed 
by him in this part of his life. hVom 
the last of these, the sketch of the rise of 
the art which Cicero gives in his Brutus 
(§ 12) is apparently derived, and he 
elsewhere describes it as containing an 
account of the theories of all the pro- 
fessors from the time of Tisias, (the 
first who wrote upon the subject,) so 
admirably and perspicuously set forth, 
that all persons in nis time who wished 
to gain a knowledge of them preferred 
Aristotle’s description to their own. Be- 
sides these writings, which were all rather 
of the nature of collections, digests, and 
criticisms, than containing original views 
of the writer’s own, he gave public lec- 
tures on the subject of rhetoric, wliich, 
according to Cicero, united instruction in 
political wisdom with practice in oratory, 
and were not without their weight in 
influencing Philip, king of Macedonia, 
•to select their aumor to be the preceptor 
of Alexander the Great. It is said that 
Aristotle was induced to come forward in 
the character of a professor of oratory by 
indignation at the undeserved success of 
the shdlow and sophig;ical Isocrates. 
He is reported to have ^oted a line 
which Euripides, in his rhiloctetes, a 
‘ play now lost, put into the mouth of 
Ulysses, 

Shame to be Bileu t and let a barbarian speak/' 

in application to that celebrated de- 
claimer. Isocrates deprecated any at- 
tempt to base the art upon scientifie 
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principles, and hiipaelf professed to 
teach it by mere practice in the schools, 
as fencing or boxing might be loamt. 
His unphilosophical method is alluded to 
in terms of disapprobation, in the trea- 
tise on rhetoric which has come down to 
us, but ill all probability must have been 
censured in d much more unequivocal 
manner in tli^ work which we have just 
described. Isocrates did not come for- 
ward to defend himself, ^t a scholar of 
bis, one Cepbisodoius, to * up the pen in 
his behalf, and in a polemical treatise of 
considerable length, did not confine him- 
self to the defence of his master’s doc- 
trines, but indulged in the most virulent 
attacks upon the character, both moral 
and intellectual, of his rival. This work, 
however, as well as the one which called 
jt forth, is now lost. 

A report prevailed, rather extensively, 
in antiquity that an ill feeling between 
Aristotle and his great master arose 
antecedently to the death of the latter, and 
some anecdotes are told (none however 
on any earlier authority than AClian, who 
was not born till four centuries after- 
wards) illustrative of this opinion. But 
the report is contradicted in the most 
unequivocal maimer by Aristocles, a Pe- 
ripatetic philosopher of very considerable 
learning and judgment, who lived in the 
first half of the third century of the 
Christian era, and in a sort of history of 
philosophy, of which a fragment is pre- 
served by Eusebius, examined the grounds 
upon which the charge against Aristotle 
of ingratitude to his master was built, 
satisfactorily demonstrating that it dc- 
s^yed no credit whatever. There is 
cmainly a great difference between the 
habits of thought and modes of feeling 
observable in the waitings of the two 
great philosophers. The one never omits 
an occasion of passing from the finite to 
the infinite, from the sensuous to the 
spiritual, from the domain of the intellect 
to that of the feelings and the iina^na- 
tion. He is continually striving to body 
forth an ideal, and he only regards the 
actual as it fiirnislics materials for this. 
In the othej^wc find a searching and 
comprehensive view of things as they 
present themselves to the understanding, 
but no attempt to pass the limits of that 
faculty — no suspicion indeed that such 
exist. The productions of the two differ 
as a map differs from a picture. The views 
of the one always form parts of a system 
intellectually complete ; those of the other 
have a moral harmony : we rise firom the 
study of Plato with our feelings purified 
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from that of Alristotile with om* percep- 
tions clcaretl' ; ftie latter strengthens the 
intellect, while the farmer elevates the 
spirit. This difference, so strongly marked 
between the ihatured philosophical cha- 
racters of these two giant minds, is of a 
kind which must have shown itself early, 
and perhaps have prevented a complete 
congeniality, although iAieed not have 
been adverse to the highest degree of 
mutual respM and admiration. But 
their respective followers, men far inferior 
to either, may very well have been un- 
able to combine dissent with good feeling, 
and the spirit of partizanship, which 
Cicero (De Fin. ii. 25) speaks of as pro- 
ducing, even in abstract questions, so 
much slander and ill-feeling among the 
Greeks, woidd soon engender tales such 
as those to which we have alluded. There 
are other anecdotes too, of at least cqucal 
authority, which go to prove that Aristotle 
paid the highest tribute of admiration 
and reverence to his master ; he is said 
to have erected an altar, or cenotaph, to 
his memory, and to have inscribed it with 
a distich, to the effect that Plato was 
too holy a man for the bad to venture 
^cven to prcaise.” But the most satisfac- 
tory evidence is that furnished by his 
own writings, which, in those parts where 
the nature of his task leads liim to con- 
trovert his master’s doctrines, exhibit 
sometimes a singular tenderness and de- 
licacy towards him, and never either 
volmitary misrepresentation or want of 
respect. 

Just after the death of Plato, which 
happened when his illustrious scholar 
had nearly completed the twentieth |Rir 
of his residence at Athens, Aristotle, ac- 
companied by the Platonic philosopher 
Xenocrates, passed over into Asia Minor, 
and took up his residence at Atarneus, 
or Assos, (for the accounts vary,) at the 
court of one Hermias, a petty prince of 
Mysia. This remarkable man appears to 
have been a kind of general, or stadt- 
holder, of a small confederacy of Greek 
towns, organized for the purpose of main- 
taining their common independence 
against the gigantic poweAf the Persian 
empire, from which they had recently 
revolted. , Their first leader was a cer- 
tain Eubulus, who originally followed 
the occupation of a banker, but was 
raised by the efforts of his own genius 
and the force of circumstances to the 
rank of a soverei^ prince, with absolute 
authority. Hermias, who is said to have 
been an eunuch, was the servant (as the 
Greek writers exprt ss it) of this indivi- 
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dual. That the term, however, is ^o be 
understood rather of such functions as 
those ot an eastern vizier than any other, 
may be gathered from the statement that 
Hermias had previously resided in Athens, 
and received instructions both from Plato 
and Aristotle, and from the fact that, on 
the death of Eubulus, he became his suc- 
cessor. Aristotle, who, as we have seen, 
had before this time bestowed much at- 
tention on the various departments of 
political science, was, very probably, in- 
vited to the court of this prince, in order 
to frame a constitution for the infant 
commonwealth which had spnmg up, and 
in the historical transactions of the time 
we can discover circumstances which 
would render a departure from Athens, 
however desirable a place for residence, 
at that moment almost necessary to him. 
It was just at this time that the Athe- 
nian suspicious of king Philip, which had 
been long growing, received a sudden 
confirmation by the successes of that 
monarch in the Chalcidian peninsula. 
Demosthenes took advantage of the fall 
of Olynthiis and the destruction of the 
Greek confederacy, of which that town 
was the head, to excite a strong feeling 
of hatred against every thing connected 
with Macedonia. We may easily con- 
ceive that this would not fail to be 
directed against the distinguished philo- 
sopher, the friend of Antipatcr, and son 
of a Macedonian court-physician, resi- 
dent as an alien in a town where Philip 
was believed to employ all such persons 
as his secret emissaries. livery possible 
motive, therefore, seems to have existed 
to induce Aristotle, at this particular junc- 
ture, to take the course which he did ; and 
we have no occasion to resort to such a 
one as the malice of his enemies ascribed 
to him, namely, envy and indignation at 
Plato having appointed Speusippus as his 
successor in the school of the Academy. 
But if the object of his expedition was 
such as wc have supposed it to be, hd 
was not fortunate enough to succeed in 
bringing it to pass. The cities of Asia 
Minor had been encouraged to rebellion 
by the successful examples of Egypt and 
Phoenicia, an4 for a time e\ ery thing 
seemed to favour the cause of liberty 
against the tyrant Artaxerxes Ochus. 
But, at length, the treachery of a Rhodian 
leader of Condottieri in the service of the 
revolted Egyptians, enabled the Persian 
king rapidly to overrun those two coun- 
tries, and to devote the whole force of his 
^empire to the reduction of the revolted 
Asiatics. Hermias still made his ground 
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goo(l,%until at last he suffered liimself to 
be entrapped into a personal conference 
with the traitor whose perfidy had ruined 
the Egyptian cause. In spite of the 
security of a solemn oath, his person was 
seized and sent to the court of the king, 
who ordered him to be put to death ; the 
fortresses which commanded the country 
surrendered at the sight of his signet, 
and Atameus and Assos were occupied 
by Persian troops. The two philosophers 
succeeded in escaping to Mytilene, taking 
with them Pythias, the sister and adopted 
daughter of Hermias, whom Aristotle, 
compassionating her defenceless situation, 
and pleased with her modesty and good- 
ness, made his wife. There was no action 
of his life which drew down upon his 
head so much calumny as this did. To 
marry the daughter of a barbarian and a 
tyrant was regarded by the Greek, proud 
of the free institutions of his country and 
the superiority of his race, as a most 
heinous offence, and Aristocles, when he 
speaks of the various charges which had 
been brought against the great founder of 
his school, and dismisses most of them 
with unqualified contempt, as carrying 
the marks of falsehood in their very front, 
makes an exception of thiit which relates 
to his conduct to Plato, and this one, as 
having obtained considerable credence. 
Aristotle himself seems to have thought 
that he should incur much odium from 
the step, for in a letter to Antipatei he 
apologizes for it on the grounds which 
we have given, and which are calculated 
to make us think as well of the qualities 
of his heart as his works do of the powers 
of his intellect. But the feelings of an- 
tiquity were utterly unable to understand 
any thing approaching to sentiment in 
the intercourse of the sexes, and the 
stories coined to account for Aristotle's 
proceeding partook of this character. 
He was in some represented as having 
purchased the hand of Pythias by a course 
of conduct too disgusting to be described, 
and to have allowed his exultation in his 
good fortune to lead him into excesses as 
absurd, although less shocking. The 
question of his relation to his father-in- 
law was indeed one whicl# excited great 
interest among the literaiy antiquarians 
of the second century herore the Chris- 
tian era. Many treatises were written 
upon the subject, of which, one by Apel- 
licon of Tcos, a wealthy bibliomaniac, is 
described by Aristocles as setting the 
whole question at rest, and silencing ell 
the calumniators of the philosopher. 

‘ How Ariaj^tle employed the next twef 


years which followed the disaster of his 
friend and patron we cannot say, hut in 
the archonshipof Pythodotus (n. c. 343-2) 
he commenced the education of Alex- 
ander the Great, at the court of his 
father. A well-known letter, preserved 
in the work of Aulus Gellius, would lead 
to the infercnc(Uhat Alexander was from 
his earliest yews destined to grow up 
under the superintendence of his latest 
instructor. But Cicero re^sents Philip 
as mainly determined to his selection by 
the reputation of Aristotle's rhetorico- 

} >olitical disquisitions, delivered during 
lis stay at Athens ; and if the letter were 
genuine, we should be much perplexed 
to account for the absence of the philo- 
sopher from his charge during the first 
thirteen years of Alexander’s life ; for 
the influences exerted upon this tender 
age are by Aristotle himself considered 
of paramount importance, and it is re- 
lated that the injudicious treatment of 
the great conqueror by his early pre- 
ceptor Leonidas, imbued him with some 
vices which he was to the very end of his 
life unable to conquer. Plutarch, — who 
gives us a description of this stern and 
severe disciplinarian, as well as of an- i 
other, by name Lysimacluis, of exactly 
the opposite character, whose flattery 
seems to have combined with Leonidases 
rigoiir in producing that sin^lar oscilla- 
tion between asceticism and effeminacy, 
which is so striking a feature in Alex- 
ander’s after-life, — Plutarch asserts that 
under the fostering care of Aristotle, his 
pupil’s nature rapidly expanded, and ex- 
iiil^ed an attachment to philosophy, a 
deWe of mental cultivation, and a fond- 
ness for literature, which stands in re- 
markable contrast to the intemperate and 
coarse habits which were inherited with 
his barbarian blood, and strengthened 
rather than discouraged by the Spartan- 
like education of his ill-judging preceptor. 
He is reported to have said that his 
obligations to his instnictor were greater 
than those to his natural father ; that to 
the one he owed life, hut to the other all 
that made lif& valuable. It is probable 
that such expressions as these led later 
writers to believe that the conqueror had 
received from his master direct instruc- 
tions for the accomplishment of that 
exploit which has made him known to 
posterity, and to no other source, perhaps, 
IS to be traced the Arabian romance, of nis 
having been personally attended by him 
through the Asiatic expedition. Plutarch, 
indeed, says that Alexander gained more 
towards the fulfilment of his schemes 
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from Aristotle than from Philip ; but this 
phrase is not to be taken as meaning any 
thing more than that he owed to the 
former, the development of those intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, which contri- 
bute more to success in any great design 
than the most ample advantages merely 
external. 

The most extraordmary feature of 
Alexander’s education is the extremely 
short spac^Sof time that it occupied. 
Between its commencement and the be- 
ginning of the expedition into Asia eight 
years elapsed ; but of this period, less 
than the half could have been employed 
in the business of systematic instruction. 
For in the fourth year, Alexander was 
left by his father, during an expedition 
to Byzantium, sole and a&olute regent of 
the kingdom of Macedonia; and, after- 
wards, was continually engaged in busi- 
ness cither at court in opposing a party 
who wished to induce Philip to alter the 
succession, or abroad in arms against the 
Athenian confederacy which was crushed 
at Cha^ronea. iStill, in this narrow pe- 
riod, his master found the means not 
merely to imbue him with a taste for the 
lighter species of literature, but also to 
introduce him to the gravest and most 
abstruse philosophical investigations, to 
which the term of acroamatic was speci- 
fically applied. In a letter which has 
come down to us, the conqueror com- 
plains that his preceptor had published 
those of his works which were designated 
by this name, and asks how, this being 
the case, he shall be able to maintain 
that mental superiority to others on ^icli 
he valued himself more than hisWsn- 
quests. This letter, as well as Aristotle’s 
answer, was given in the collection of 
one Andronicus of Rhodes, a contempo- 
rary of Cicero’s, and, even if forged, 
proves the belief of those times that there 
was no department of knowledge, how- 
ever recondite, to- which Aristotle had 
not taken pains to introduce his pupil ; 
and we should not forget, that altnough 
all instruction in the stricter sense of tne 
word must have terminated when the 
regency of Alexander ftmmenccd, yet 
that the philosopher may subsequently 
have exercised a considerable influence 
over his pupil’s mind by his writings. 
Of these, one class is described by me 
commentator Ammonius, as consisting of 
treatises written for the sake of parti- 
cular individuals ; among which are 
specified ** those books which he com- 
posed at^ the request of Alexander of 
Macedonia, that On Monarchy, and 
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Instructions on the best Mode of establish- 
ing Colonies.” Both these works are 
lost, but their titles may incline us to 
conjecture tliat those characteristics which 
distinguish Alexander from other con- 
querors, — the attempt to fuse into one 
homogeneous mass his old subjects and 
the people he had conquered, — the assi- 
milation of their manners, especially by 
education and intermarriages, — the con- 
nexion of remote regions by building 
cities, making roads, and establishing 
commercial enterprises, — ^may be in no 
small measure due to the development of 
the principles (although probably not to 
the direct advice) of his preceptor. 

It is said that the price which Aristotle 
received for his pains, was the restoration 
of his birth-place, Staginis, Avhich had 
been destroyed by Philip, and the inha- 
bitants sold as slaves, at the same time 
when a similar misfortune befel Olynthus, 
and several other Chalcidian towns. Pro- 
bably the city, when rebuilt, furnished 
the philosopher with a retreat during the 
latter part of his stay in Macedonia, after 
the direct superintendence of his pupil 
had ceased, and he may there nave 
written the works we have just described. 
In the days of Plutarch, strangers were 
shown the shady groves in whidi he had 
walked, and the stone benches on which 
he had been used to repose. The con- 
stiUition under which the new citizens 
lived, was said to have been drawn up 
by him ; and, long afterwards, his me- 
mory was celebrated in a solemn festival, 
and a month of the year called by his 
name. 

When Alexander commencedhis eastern 
expedition, Aristotle recommended a re- 
lation and pupil of his own, Callisthenes, 
to accompany him, ostensibly in the cha- 
racter of historiographer, and himself 
returned to Athens, partly perhaps influ- 
enced to this step by the superior mildness 
of the climate ; but chiefly, no doubt, 
the same reasons which at first induced 
him to make the place his residence. He 
now commenced the practice of giving 
lectures on the different branches of phi- 
losophy cultivated at that time, and made 
use of a lar|b building surrounded with 

E roves, and known by the name of the 
yeeum, for this purpose. His health 
was delicate, and a regard for this, com- 
bined with a wish to economize time, 
induced him to deliver his instructions, 
not sitting or standing, but walking back- 
wards and forwards in the open air. The 
extent to which he carried this prac- 
' tice, procured for his scholars, who were 
l2 
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necosfciily compelled to conform to it, 
the appellatiou of Peripatetics^ from the 
Greek word IlfptTrarcii^, which, like the 
Latin inambulare, denotes this peculiar 
kind of exercise. Among his scholam 
he made a division. The morning course, 
or, as he called it, from the place where 
it was delivered, the morning-walk^ was 
attended only hy the more thoroughly 
disciplined part of his auditory; the 
subjects of it belonging to the higher 
branches of philosophy, and being treated 
in sucli a way ns to re<piire a systematic 
attention, as well as a previously culti- 
vated understanding, on the part of the 
scholar. In the evening course, both 
the subjects and the manner of handling 
them were of a more popular cast, and 
more appreciable by a mixed assembly. 
It was in this part of his system that he 
apjieara to have made a curious arrange- 
ment, which can be compared to nothing 
else so well as to the acts (as they are 
tenned) which were kept in the univer- 
sities of the middle ages. Where in- 
formation on any given subject must be 
derived mainly from the mouth of the 
teacher, — as was the case before the 
invention of printing, and so long after- 
wards as books were scarce, — the most 
satisfactory test of a learner’s proficiency 
is his ability to maintain the theory he 
has received against all arguments which 
may be brought to overthrow it. Hence 
the candidate for a degree in any of the 
faculties was, in the days of Scotus and 
Aquinas, (and hy the force of habit also 
long afterwards,) required to maintain 
certain theses against all who chose to 
controvert them, and was refus(?d the 
object of his ambition until he had refuted 
at least some opponents. An analogous 
procedure seems to have existed in the 
school of Aristotle. He is said to have 
appointed, every ten days, a sort of pre- 
sident, whose duty appears to have been 
\;ery much like that which, in the lan- 
guage of the sixteenth century, would 
have been termed keeping an act. He had, 
apparently, during the time that he held 
his office, to defend the theory which he 
had received, and to refute the objections 
which his brother-pupils •might cither 
entertain or invent, the ma.stcr in the 
meanwhile taking the place of a moderator, 
occasionally interposing to show where 
issue might be joined, to prevent either 
party from drawing illogical conclusions 
from acknowledged premises, and, per- 
haps, after the discussion had lasted for 
-a sufficient time, to point out tlie grounds 
'of the fallacy. • 
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This discipline, and the distribution of 
classes, is closely connected wdth a cele- 
brated division of his written works into 
the two kinds of exoteric and acroamatic, 
a division which gave rise, in later times, 
to some singularly erroneous opinions 
respecting them. The real distinction is 
that between f^fclicai, methodical, sci- 
entific tcatises, ahd insulated, independent 
essays. It is quite obvious, from the 
nature of the case, that former of 
these w^ould only be appreciable by such 
as were able and willing to afford a stead}’ 
and continuous application to the dove 
lopment of the whole subject, in all its 
ramilications and bearings ; wdiile the 
latter might bo understood by those who 
brought no previous knowledge with 
them, but merely r.ttended to the matter 
in hand ; and with respect to their form, 
that to the one class the demonstrative 
mode of exposition would alone be ap- 
propriate ; to the other any one, narrative 
or dialogic, or whatever might be most 
fit for placing the single matter to bo 
illustrated in a striking light. These 
exoteric w’orks have, with the exception 
of a few fragments, been entirely lost. 
But Cicero composed his l)e Oratorc, 
De Finihus, and I)e Ilopublica, in imita- 
tion of them, and describes their style in 
terms which show that the powers of 
rhetoric were called in to aid the conclu- 
sions of philosophy. Now, in the age 
which succeeded Theophrastus, the study 
of philosophy degenerating, it was natu- 
ral that works thus agreeably and lucidly 
written, and available to any person of 
or^’'^ary literary acquirements, should be 
ini5n more popular than the dry syste- 
matic treatises whose only merit was 
their rigidly logical connexion, and the 
vanity of possessing a multifarious know- 
ledge joined with indolence to throw 
these latter writings out of circulation 
to such a degree, that in the time of 
Cicero, although a very considerable im- 
pulse had just before been given to the 
study of Aristotle’s philosophy, the To- 
pica, one of the least difficult of all the 
scientific works, repelled Trebatius, Ci- 
cero’s friend, Trom its perusal hy its 
obscurity, while a rhetorician of eminence, 
to whom he applied for assistance, de- 
clared he had never heard of it j a 
thing,” says Cicero, “ which I was very 
far from being surprised at, that a rheto- 
rician .should know nothing of a philoso- 
pher, of whom philosophers themselves, 
with the exception of a very few, knew 
nothing.”^ But without the study of the 
systematic treatises, Aristotle’s j^rinctp/cA 
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and method could not be understood, 
although many of his opinions might be 
known ; and the natural consequence was, 
that readers not taking the trouble to put 
themselves upon his standing ground, to 
enter into his thoughts, and to follow 
them out through the ramifications of liis 
system, often imagined^ want of har- 
mony between the resims jit which he 
arrived. Cicero notes this, and gives an 
explanation it from the different prin- 
ciples upon which tlie popular anti the 
sci(’ntific writings were composed. “ This 
is the cause,” he alleges, “ why Aristotle 
sometimes appears not to say the same 
thing in one treatise as in another, al- 
though in the end there is no discre- 
pancy at all,” (Do Finihus, v. 5.) Now, 
upon this fact w'as based an opinion, which 
gathered strength and distinctness as it 
passed from one liand to another, that 
Aristotle iiad an inner and an outer doc- 
trine, differing essentially the one from 
tlie othei*, — an opinion, from which the 
modern use of the terms, esoteric and 
exoteric, is derived, — and wliich ascribes 
a species of Jesuitism to the philosopher, 
that was most alien to his character. 

The same difference which prevailed 
in the writings of Aristotle, no doubt 
existed in his oral instructions, and we 
shall probably form no erroneous idea of 
the nature of the evening course, if we 
conceive tliat insulated topics, arising out 
of a subject which his scholars had heard 
systematicaUy treated by their master in 
his lectures of the morning, were debated 
by them, in the presence of the entire 
body, in the evening, the lecturer hin^elf 
being present, and regulating the WrAo 
discussion. And these disputations mi^ht 
very well suggest the idea of writing 
treatises in the form of dialogue, al- 
though possessing little or no dramatic 
interest, such as must have been the case 
with those of Aristotle, if Cicero's imita- 
tions may he regarded as fair represen- 
tatives of them. 

He also attempted to elevate the tone 
of society in Athens by instituting periodi- 
cal meetings, — which may be compared 
to the dinners of literary flubs in modern 
times, — among the more select class of 
his scholars. His object was plainly 
to unite the advantages of high intellec- 
tual cultivation with social pleasures ; and 
the utility resulting from the institution 
was very generally recognised. His 
friend Xenocrates adopted it. Theophras- 
tus, his successor, left a sum of money 
in his will to be applied to defraying the 
expenses of such meetings; and there 
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were^ in after times similar periodical 
reunions ot tlie followers of the Stoic 
philosophers, Diogenes, Antipater, and 
Pansetiiis. 

It was probably during tliis second 
sojourn at Athens, whicli lasted for the 
space of thirteen years, that the greater 
part of Aristotle’s works were produced. 
His external eircumstances were most 
favourable. Macedonian influence being 
the prevalent one at Athens, was a secu- 
rity to him for liis quiet; and inde- 
pendently of any other resources whicli 
he might possess, the bounty of the con- 
queror of Asia towards him was almost 
boundless. lie is said to have received 
from Alexander the sum of eight hundred 
talents (about two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling) to defray the expenses of 
his History of Animals ; and Pliny relates 
that some thousands of men were placed 
lit his disposal for the purpose of pro- 
curing zoological specimens, which 
served as materials for this celebrated 
treatise. It is likely that not only all the 
means and appliances of knowledge, but 
the luxuries and refinements of private 
life, were within his reach ; and tliat, 
havdng as little of the cynic as of the 
sensualist in his character, he availed 
himself of them. Not apathy, hut modera- 
tion, is a maxim which is ascribed to liim 
by an ancient writer ; and some charges 
of luxury and coxcombry, which his ene- 
mies brought against him after his death, 
absurd as they are in the form in which 
they were put, appear to indicate a man 
who could enjoy riches when possessing 
them, as well as in case of necessity he 
could endure poverty. 

On the death of Alexander the Great, 
fresh courage was infused into the 
anti-Macedonian party at Athens, and 
a new persecution followed of such as 
entertained opposite views. Aristotle 
xvas prosecuted for an alleged offence 
against religion. He had composed, 
it was said, a peean, and offered sacri- 
fices to his deceased father-in-law Hcr- 
mias, and also lioiioured the memory 
of Pythias, wlio Jiad died, leaving an 
only daughter, with libations such as 
were used in ihe worship of Ceres. This 
so-called pajan has come down to us, and 
tuims out to be only a scoHim, or drinking 
song, exactly similar to the wcll-knowm 
one so poinilar at Athenian banquets, 
which records the merits of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. But when Athenian 
party hatred was roused, tlie absurdity of 
a charge was a very insufiicient guarantee 
•for the security of the accused; and 
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Aristq^e prudently withdrew to Chalcis in 
Euboea, together with his effects, saying, 
in allusion to the fate of Socrates, as wc 
are told, “ Let us leave Athens, and not 
give the Athenians a second opportunity 
of committing sacrilege against philoso- 
phy.’* At Chalcis, Macedonian induence 
at that time prevailed, so that he had no 
occasion to fear any personal injury from 
his enemies, who, however, resorted to 
all means of annoyance which yet re- 
mained in their power in the way of 
calumny and insult. He did not long 
survive the banishment from his old 
haunts, but died in the sixty-third year 
of his age, of a disease, in all probability 
an intestinal affection, from which he had 
long suffered to such a degree, that an 
ancient writer says it was much more to 
be wondered that he lived so long than 
that he died when he did. 

The fate of the writings of this great 
philosopher, if we believe some old writers, 
was curious. They arc related to have 
been buried not long after his decease, 
and to have lain a prey to worms and 
damp in a cellar at Scepsis in Asia 
Minor, for a couple of centuries. From 
this oblivion, they arc said to have 
been rescued, much damaged, however, 
by the treatment they had received, 
not long before Sylla sacked Athens, and 
carried off the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, who had purchased these precious 
treasures, to Rome. The decay of the 
Peripatetic school has been ascribed to 
the circumstance of its members being 
deprived of the principal part of their 
master’s works ; and to the injury inflicted 
by the damp and worms of the Scepsian 
cellar, has been imputed the obscurity 
which prevails generally in the works 
which have come down to us. But there is 
evidence that many of the writings which 
are said to have undergone this strange 
fortune, were not only made use of by 
the successors of Aristotle, and by the 
Stoic Chrysippus, but that copies of them 
were possessed by the Alexandrian gram- 
marians in that interval during which 
they are said hp have been unknown. 
And although it is unquestionable that 
philosophy degenerated in tj^e ages which 
succeeded Theophrastus, yet the Peripa- 
tetic schools, inferior as they were to their 
founder, are expressly stated by Cicero 
to have excelled all others. The obscu- 
rity too of the writings which have come 
down to us, although such as to render 
their study a work demanding industry 
and acuteness of a high order, is not at 
all of a kind likely to be produced by 


causes similar to tliose which have been 
assigned for it. 

It is impossible, therefore, to attach any 
more than a very qualified credit to the 
story. It is indeed not unlikely that 
some manuscripts of Aristotle's writing 
were discovered about the time of Svlla, 
but these were in all probability nothing 
more than rou^ draughts of future 
works, which possessed no value at the 
time of their author’s death^nd only an 
antiquarian one two hundred years after- 
wards, while the writings for which they 
had served as the scaffold yet existed. 
It has been conjectured that the political 
treatise which has come down to our 
times is a document of this nature. 

Subsequently to the death of Pythias, 
Aristotle had a son named Nicomachus, 
after his grandfather, by a female called 
Ilerpyllis, for whom he makes a provi- 
sion in his will. He appears to have 
been united to her in that kind of mar- 
riage which alone the customs of anti- 
quity permitted to exist between the 
natives of different cities. He also left 
a daughter by his first wife, who was 
three times married, first to Nicanor, her 
father’s adopted child, secondly to Procles, 
son of Demaratus, king of Lacedsenion, 
and thirdly to Metrodorus, a physician of 
eminence, to whom she bore a son named 
after his maternal grandfather. The 
orphan Nicomachus was educated by 
Theophrastus, and, according to Cicero, 
was considered by some the author of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, which have come 
down to us among his father’s works. 
OtW accounts represent him as falling 
in fSltle at an early age. 

The best edition of Aristotle’s works is 
that published at the expense of the 
Royal Academy at Berlin, under the 
superintendence of Bckkcr and Brandis. 
The Greek text was published in two 
quarto volumes, in 1831 ; the Latin ver- 
sion shortly afterwards in one, and two 
more of commentators, wifcli Prolegomena 
by Dr. Brandis, are yet to come. The 
following is a list of the works printed in 
this edition. Those which are enclosed 
in brackets are,^n the opinion of the best 
scholars, unquestionably from some other 
hand than Aristotle’s, and those which 
pe printed in italics are either wholly, or 
in part, of doubtful genuineness. 1 . The 
Logical Works, comprising the Catego- 
ries, The Treatise on Interpretation^ the 
Former Analytics, the Latter Analytics, 
the Topics, on Sophistical Proofs. 2. 
The Physical, Metaphysical, and Physio- 
* logical Works, comprising the Physical 
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Lectures, on the Heavens, on Generation 
and Decay, Meteorology^ [To Alexander 
on the World,] on the Soul, on Percep- 
tion and Objects of Perception, on Me- 
mory and Recollection, on Sleep and 
Waking, on Dreams, on the Prophetic 
Vision in Sleep, on Length and Shortness 
of Life, on Youth and Age, Life and 
Death, on Respiration, m, Breathy Ac- 
counts of Animals, on the Parts of Ani- 
mals, on the Movement of Animals, on 
the Locomotion of Animals, on the En- 
gendering of Animals, on Colours, Extract 
from the Book on Sounds, Physiognomica, 
[on Plants,] on IVmderful Stories, Me- 
chanics, Problems, on Indivisible Lines, 
the Quarters and Names of the Winds, on 
Xenophanes, Zeno, and Georgias, the 
Metaphysics. 3. The Moral Works, 
comprising the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
Great Ethics, the Kudemian Ethics, [on 
Virtues and Vices,] Politics, Economics, 
the Art of Rhetoric, [the* Rhetoric to 
Alexander,] on the Poetic Art. All 
these writings are of the scientific or 
systematic kind, and many others of the 
same description are lost. Of the exoteric, 
none whatever remain entire, and only 
two or three very small fragments, of 
which but one is preserved in the original 
language. 

[The following account of the physical 
and medical doctrines and works of Ari- 
stotle is from the pen of another contri- 
butor to this work.] 

It is not merely by his waitings on 
poetry, logic, rhetoric, and ethics, that 
Aristotle acquired his reputation; his 
authority on all matters relating to B|e 
different branches of physical philosojiiy 
was, for along time, almost equally great ; 
it is therefore necessary to enumerate some 
of his most accurate as well as his most 
erroneous statements, noticing briefly, at 
the same time, such of his writings as arc 
still extant on these subjects. They may 
be considered conveniently under the 
four following beads: 1. Botany; 2. 
Zoology ; 3. Anatomy and Physiology ; 
and, 4. Medicine. 

1. It is certain that Aristotle wrote a 
work on Botany: for he Mentions the 
work himself, De Longit. et Brevit. Vitae, 
suhjin,, and Hist. Animal, v. 1, § 2 ; it is 
quoted by Atheneeus (Deipnos. xiv. § 66, 
p. 662), and Simplicius (Comment, in 
Arist. Phys. Auscult. p. 1, a, ed. Aid. 
Venet. fol. 1626); and it is enumerated 
amon^ his other works by Diogenes 
Laertius, V.l, § 25, and by the unknown 
Arabic author of the Philosoph. Biblioth., 
quoted by Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. 
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Escur. t. i. p. 307 . It is, however, equally 
certain, bom from external and internal 
evidence, that the two books, Ilcpt ^vnev, 
Be Plantis, which bear his name, are 
spurious : for Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
says (Lib. de Sensu ct Sensili, c. 4) that 
in his time Aristotle’s work on Botany was 
no longer extant ; and from the frequent 
Latinisms that occur in the two books in 
question {e,g. Set Im ra ^vXKa axri, ii. 7, 
&c.), and from the mention of the man- 
ner of planting trees at Romo (i. 7), it is 
supposed that the Greek text which wc 
possess must have been translated from 
the Latin. Mcnage(Observat. et Emendat. 
ad Diog. Laert.) supposes them to be a 
compilation from Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, which conjecture is confirmed 
by the author’s seeming to mention Ari- 
stotle’s work, De Metcoris, as if it were 
his own, ii. 2, iniL It will not therefore 
be necessary to notice their contents at 
any great length. The author explains the 
difference between the life of plants and the 
life of animals, lib. i. cap. 1, 2. (Compare 
Aristot. De Part. Animal, ii. 1 0.) He ad- 
mits, in a certain modified sense, the male 
and female sexes in plants, i. 2. (Compare 
Aristot. De Generat. Anim. i. 23, init,) 
He says tliat former writers contended 
that all the leaves were fruit, ii. 7, an 
opinion exactly the reverse of the modern 
theory, which considers tlie fruit to be 
only a modification of the leaves. He 
says that hyoscyamus and hellebore 
are poison to men, but food to quails, 
i. 5. The two books, Uepi ^vrav, 
De Plantis, were first published in 
1539, Basil. Graece, with the Greek au- 
thors, De Re Rustic^. A learned com- 
mentary, by Jul. Caes. Scaliger, was 
published in 1556, Lutet. Par. 4to, It 
may be added, that in the Arabic cata- 
logue of Aristotle’s works, given by 
Casiri, is mentioned one in fifteen books, 

called ^ Kitdb fi 

Al-FeUhat, De Agricultura Liber, which * 
is noticed also by D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient, p. 489. There are also in his 
genuine works several pamges relating 
to Botany, all which are collected and 
explained in a dissertation by Aug. Hen- 
schel, entitled Commentatio dc Aristotele 
Botanico Philosopho. Vratislav. 1824, 
4to, pp. 58. 

2. In Zoology Aristotio enjoyed ad- 
vantages far greater than any of his pre- 
decessors, and perhaps scarcely surpassed 
by the museums and menageries of 
modern times. Alexander assisted his 
researches and experiments in every 
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^ ^ lie way, and spared no expense 
in collecting, throughout all Asia, speci- 
mens of all sorts of curious animals, both 
quadrupeds, birds, and iishes, which he 
sent home for his master’s use. It is said 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. viii. 17) that several 
thousand persons were employed in this 
service, and {unless the sum is much ex- 
aggerated by Athenaeus, Deipnos. ix. 
s. 58, p. 398) at the expense of eight 
hundred talents.* Upon tlie whole, 
it may be added, that, considering the 
time in which he lived, the services he 
has rendered to Natural History were 
equal to the advantages he enjoyed. Not 
only did he reject many of the fables 
related by his predecessors, but he is in 
this respect superior to most of his suc- 
cessors ; and w'e are surprised to find in 
dBlian, Pliny, Oppian, &c., a repetition 
of several of the absurdities wliich had, 
long ago, been contradicted by Aristotle.f 
Bulfon praises his History of Animals in 
the wannest terms, for the “ plan and 
distribution of the work, the selection of 
his examples, and the justice of his com- 
parisons.” Cuvier acknowledges that 
tWip principal divisions of the animal 
kingdom, followed by modern zoologists, 
were pointed out by Aristotle ; and Dr. 
Kidd, in the Appendix to his Bridgewater 
Treatise, has “ made a selection from his 
descriptions of some natural gi'oups and 
individual species of animals, for the 
purpose of comparing tliem with the 
corresponding clescri])tions of Cuvier,’' — 
and it may be added that Aristotle loses 
none of his reputation by the comparison. 
This article has already run out to so 
great a length that it would be impossible 
to give anything like a conijdete analysis 
of his great work Hfpt Zwoovia-ropias, De 
'"Hifitoria Aniinaliuiri, for which the reader 
is referred to Sprengel’s Hist, dc la Me- 
decine, and to Dr. Kidd’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. There is also a dissertation 
by F. A. Gallisch, De Aristotele Historian 
Nuturalis Scriptorc, Lips. 1776, 4to. It 
should be remarked, however, that in spite 
of his general accuracy, he has admitted 

• That is, adb'ording to flie commAn computa- 
tion. 155,0001. If, however, with Ifussey. (Ancient 
Wei^'hts (iiid Money, Sec. Oxfoid, 1836,) w'c consider 
the Attic talent to be worth 243/. 1 5s. (instead of 
193/. t5s.) it would amount to 195,000/.! an almost 
incrediole sum to be expended upon natural liistory 
— even by Alexander. Athensus might wrell call 
Aristotle’s Histoiy of Animals iroXoTuXavTov irpoy- 
piareia, which can hardly be translated into English 
BO as to avoid a seeming pun. It means, literally, a 
work of many talents. 

t For instance, Aristotle expressly says that it is 
liot true that the hyeeim is an hermaphrodite, and 
explains the anatomical disposition of the parts 
wliich gave rise to the fable (Hist. Anim, lih.»vi. 
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several extraordinary errors into his 
Zoological works ; e,g, he says that the 
necks of the lion and of the wolf are 
formed of a single bone (De Part. Anim. 
lib. iv. cap. 10, mit .) ; that the bones of 
lions contain no marrow (ibid ,) ; and that 
in Syria the lioness first brings forth hvc 
whelps at a birth, and afterwards, dimi- 
nishing the Amber by me every year, 
becomes at last barren, Hist. Anim. lib. vi. 
cap. 28, § 1. (Compare Qppian, Cyneget. 
lib. iii. V. 58, sq , ; Plin. ilist. Nat. lib. 
viii. cap. 17.) The best editions of 
the ten books,!: Ilepi Zccoiv 'loropias, 
De Historic Animalium, arc, J. C. Sca- 
liger’s, Tolosa*, 1619, fol. Gr. and Lfit. ; 
the Paris ed. of 1783, 2 vols, 4to, 
Gr. and Fr. by Camus ; to winch should 
he added, a Critique by De Bure St. Faux- 
bin, entitled, Lettre d’un Solitaire a un 
Acad^micien de Provence sur la Nou- 
velle Version Fran 9 aise de I’Histoire des 
Animaux d’Aristote, Amst. and Paris, 
1781, 4to ; and Schneider’s, Lips. 
1811, 4 vols, 8vo, Gr. and Lat. There 
arc also some annotations by A. F. A. 
Wiegmann, entitled Observationes Zoo- 
log. Criticje in Aristot. Histor. Animal., 
Lips. 1826, 4 to. Aristotle's other works 
on the same subject are, four books, 
Ilcpt Zaxnv Mopimv, De Partihus Ani- 
inalium ; five, Ilfpt Zaav Tfyeaem, De 
Generatione Animalium ; and, one, Ilept 
ZfoiDU IlopeiaSf De Incessu Animalium ; 
hut there is no edition of any of these 
deserving particular notice. There is 
a curious book which goes under his 
name, though generally considered to 
be spurious, entitled Ilept 0avpa<rca>v 
^ovarpaTfov, De Mirabilibus Ausculta- 
tionihus, of which an excellent edition 
was published, Dotting* 1786, 4to, Gr. 
and Lat., with copious and learned notes 
by J. Beckmann. It consists (as the 
name implies) of a collection of wonder- 
ful stories, chiefly on the subject of Zoology, 
among which are several so absurd tliat 
it is almost impossible ^ believe Aristotle 
to have been the compiler. 

3. Some Anatomical works which 
Aristotle wrote § are no longer extant, 

e 

cap. 28. § 2); notwithstanding this, however, Oppian 
(Cyneg. V. 288), with a slight variation, repeats the 
story. 

t The number of books of which tliis worx con- 
sisted is stated very differently in diflereut ancient 
authors. The particular variations may be seen in 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. ; but it should be added that 
besides the writers there enumerated the Arabic 
catalogue of his works, quoted above, also mentions 
nineteen. 

§ Diogenes Laertius mentions, in his Catalogue 
of Aristotle's works, eight books, called Ava- 
'TOfia, Anatomica; and one called HjcKoyat hva- 
TOfiuvi Selectiones Anatomiconim. The Arabic 
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but from those wliicli remain, espe- 
cially from his History of Animals, we 
can plainly sec that his knowledge of 
Physiology was far superior to that of any 
of his predecessors. Por a complete 
analysis of liis opinions we must refer 
the reader to Haller’s Bihlioth. Anatom ica, 
and Sprengers Hist, de la M^decine, and 
must oe content with notiftng a few of his 
most remarkable assertions. It is impos- 
sible to say w|pther his anatomical know- 
ledge was leanied from dissecting animals 
only, or from a human subject ; and if, 
sometimes, from his accuracy we are 
inclined to suspect the latter, yet there 
are quite errors enough to make us hesi- 
tate to believe that the parts are described 
from actual inspection. He says that 
tlie brain is not supplied with blood (Hist. 
Aniin. lib. i. c. 13, (al. 16,) § 3) ; that the 
heart contains three cavities (ibitL iii. c. 3, 

§ 2 ; i. c. 1 1, (al. 17,) § 2) ; lie is the iirst 
person who gives the name aoprr) to the 
largest artery in the body, w’hich, how- 
ever, he calls and supposes to have 

the same functions Jis veins {ibid. i. c. 14, 
(al. 17,) § 3 ; iii. 3, § 1. Conf. Galen. De 
Vonar. et Arter, Dissect, c. 1 ; and De 
Sem. lib. i. c. 8) ; he says that man has, 
of all animals, the largest brain (i. c. 13, 
(al. 16,) § 2) ; he treats as fabulous the 
assertion of Hippocrates, that the male 
foetus is situated on the right side, and 
the female on the left (vii. c. 1). He 
mentions that embryos sometimes remain 
in the uterus for several years, and be- 
come as hard as stone (De Geiicrat. 
Anim. lib. iv. c. 7.) It may be mentioned 
that there is extant a curious little work 
of Aristotle’s on Physiognomy, 
liovim, in which he describes very mi- 
nutely the dilferent features, &c., which 
he supposes to coincide with certain habits 
and dispositions. It has been published 
together with the treatises on the same 
subject by Polemo, Adamantius, andMc- 
lampus, under the title Scriptores Physio- 
gnomiae Vetercsj&c., ed. J.G. F. Franzius, 
Gr. and Lat. 8vo, Altenb. 1780. 

4. As a medical writer, Aristotle docs not 
appear to have enioyed so much reputa- 
tion, though he belonged lm the family of 
the Asclepiadae, and was both the son and 
the father of a physician ; and jElian tells 
ns (Var, Hist. lib. ix. cap. 22) that he 
himself followed the same profession, 
lie wrote some works on medicine which 

Catalogue, quoted above, mentions seven books - 

fi ffarakdt nl-HaiWxindtwa-Tashrihhat De Aniina- 
llum Motibus atqiie eorum AnatomiA. 
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are not now extant,* but in those w^ich 
remain there is a good deal upon that sub- 
ject, particularly in his IlpojSXi^/xara, 
Quaj'stiones Physicap, the first section of 
which is entirely on medical matters. 
In this work much is taken from Hippo- 
crates, particularly from his treatise, De 
Acre, Aquis, et Locis. The following arc 
some of his medical opinions. Sickness 
is alw’ays caused cither by excess or de- 
ficiency, and health is the mean (I’robl. 
sect. i. 2, 3). He thought tliat all diseases 
of the liver might be cured by opening the 
vein of the right arm, which belief arose 
from the opinion that this arm was sup- 
lied with blood by the liver, and the left 
y the spleen. He recommends that 
medicines should be changed from time 
to time, in consequence of their becoming 
inert from too long continuance. He 
considered that the immediate cause of 
most diseases is some fault in the blood, 
either from its being too thick or too tl in, 
or too hot or too cold, &c. The best edi- 
tion of the Problemata is that published 
1632, Lugd. fol. Gr. et Lat., with a 
Commentary by L. Septuliiis. 

ARISTOXKNUS, (ApiaToievas,) a 
Greek physician of the Hcrophilcan sect, 
author of a work, not now extant, Ufpi 
TT)S '"Hpotfiikov Aipfostost De Hcrophili 
Sectfi, which is quoted and praised by 
Galen (De Dilferent. Puls. lib. iv. cap. 7, 
10, pp. 734, 746, ed. Kiilm.) He defined 
the pulse to be “ the characteristic func- 
tion of the heart and arteries.” (Galen, 
ibid ) He was a pupil of Alexander 
Philulethes (Galen, ioco cit.) and must 
therefore have lived about the beginning 
of the Christian era. He is also quoted 
by Cselius Auvclianus (Dc Morb. Acut. 
lib. iii. cap. 16, p. 233), as having recom- 
mended clysters in hy<lrophobia. There 
is a dissertation by Malme, entitled, Dia- 
tribe de Aristoxeno. Amst. 8vo. 1703. 

AIllSTOXENUS, of Tahentum, was 
the son of Spintharus. After the deatli 
of his father, who had been his first in- 
structor, he became the pupil of Latnpris 
the Erythrean, tlicn of Xenophilus the 
Pythagorean, and subsequently of Ari- 
stotle, whose memory ne assailed for 
having appoii^ed Theophrastus his suc- 
cessor in the chair of the Peripatetic 
philosophy — an lionour which Aristoxe- 

* Cselius Aurelianns quotes (Morb. Acut. lib. ii. 
cap. 13) a work, De Adjutoriis. Diogenes Laertius 
mentions two books, called luTpixa, Mediciiialiu ; 

and the Arabic Catalogue five, called 

Masdil min ai-Tibbi, Problemata Me- 

dica. 
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nus conceived was due rather to himself 
alone. The story, however, is at variance 
with the testimony of Aristocles, in Euseb. 
P. E. XV. 2, who said that Aristoxeniis 
never spoke but in the liighest terms of 
the Stagirite. According to Siiidas, he 
passed some time at Mantinea, for the 
purpose, as Mahne supposes, of learning 
music practically, to the theory of which 
he paiil great attention. Like Hera- 
clitus and Euripides, he is said to have 
been a foe to laughter. The titles of 
twenty of his treatises have been pre- 
served, relating cliictly to the doctrines 
of Pythagoras on the harmony of sounds 
and numbers, and applied to the manu- 
facture of hutes, and to the dances on 
the stage. Of his other works, the most 
valuable would doubtless have been those 
connected with the biogi-aphy of philoso- 
phers, especially of the school of Pytha- 
goras ; for it was probably from Aristoxenus 
that Cicero and others got the well-known 
story of Damon and Phintias, or, as he 
is sometimes called, Pythias ; although 
his account woidd have been required to 
be received with caution; since, from his 
attachment to the Pythagoreans, he was 
led to scandalize the character of So- 
crates, who was no friend to the Italian 
pliilosophy, and to speak of the usurious 
habits of a man whose whole life exhi- 
bited an utter disregard of money. In a 
similar spirit, he accused Plato of buying 
up all tlie copies he could of the writings 
of Democritus, for the purpose of de- 
stroying them, as we learn from Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 40. Of the events of his life 
nothing is known, except that he dis- 
graced the philosopher by being the 
■parasite, says Lucian, of Ncleus, who 
purchased the library of Aristotle ; while, 
as regards his writings, only three books 
of Ins treatise on the Elements of Har- 
mony have come down to us. They were 
first published by Meiirsius, and subse- 
quently in a more perfect form by Mei- 
boinius, in Auctores Antiqinc Musics*. 
Anist. 1652. Since that time, Morelli 
has printed at the end of the newly-dis- 
covered declamation of Aristides, Ven. 
17S5, a fragment of a treatise on Rhythm 
by Aristoxenus ; while to the sagacity of 
Wyttenbach, in Bibliotli. Crit. t. ii. p. 
112, is owing the detection of some frag- 
ments in Stobajus, which, from internal 
evidence, he assigns to Aristoxenus ; and 
from whence they are inserted in Mahne’s 
Diatribe de Aristoxeno, Amst. 1793, 
who observes that the name of Mvjyotar, 
given by Suidas to the father of Aristoxe- 
Jius, is not found elsewhere. • 
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Of the other persons of the same name 
there are, — 1. The poet of Selinous, in 
Sicily, who lived before the time of 
Epicharmus. — 2. The philosopher of Gy- 
rene, celebrated for his inordinate 
luxury. — 3. The physician mentioned by 
Galen. 

ARIUS, or more properly AREIUS, 
(Apfio£,) a Gmk physician belonging to 
the school of Asclepiadcs, whose pre- 
scriptions are frequently q^ted by Galen 
(Opera, ed. Kuhn, tom. xii. p. 829 ; xiii. 
pp. 347, 827, 829, &c.). He is probably 
tlie person to whom Dioscorides dedicates 
his work on Materia Medica, and if so, 
must have lived in the first century A.n. 

ARIUS, son of Ammonius, was born 
in Libya, which was also the native coun- 
try of Sabellius. We hear of him, first, 
in the time of St. Peter, bishop of Alex- 
andria, as an adherent of Melctius, who 
had been excommunicated for sacrificing 
to idols during the persecution of Diocle- 
sian. Arms was afterwards reconciled to 
the church, and ordained deacon by St. 
Peter, but on the latter refusing to ac- 
knowledge the baptism of the Meletians, 
and it would seem too, on Arius’ pro- 
mulgating, in a degree at least, the eiTors 
which he afterwards developed, he was 
again ejected from the church. St. 
Peter, having held the see of Alexandria 
twelve years, was, a.d. 311, thrown into 
prison by Maximinus. His probable 
death led Arius to aspire to the episco- 
pate. For this purpose, readmission into 
the church was a necessary preliminary, 
and he prevailed on a number of Alex- 
a^rian presbyters to visit St. Peter in 
pflroii and intercede for him. St. Peter 
continued inflexible, and taking aside 
Achillas and Alexander, he declared to 
them that he had seen, in a vision, the 
child Jesus, in a garment rent from the 
top to the bottom, who had warned him 
of their intended visit, and forbidden the 
restoration of Arius, the author of so sad 
a rent in the church of Christ. St. Peter 
further predicted the elevation of both 
Achillas and Alexander, to the episcopate, 
which was fulfilled in the case of the 
former by Ins appointment to the see 
(after the martyrdom of St. Peter) in 312. 
The penitence of Arius, however, induced 
Achillas to restore him to communion. 
He was soon ordained priest, set over 
the church of Baucalis in Alexandria, and 
entrusted with the interpretation of the 
Scriptiires, at the head of the school in 
ftiat city. Among his pupils here, were 
Secundus, Ursacius, and Valens, who 
afterwards supported him in liis heresy. 
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and of whom the two latter were distiii- ledged to he true,) which determined 
guished in the council of Ariminum many who before had been undecided. 
(360). The same letters contiiined reflections 

On the death of Achillas, Alexander, upon Eusebius of Nicoinedia, which led 
as St. Peter had predicted, was made liim more openly to espouse the cause of 
bishop. Arius contested the appoint- Arius. To him Arius wrote, compUining 
ment, and the strict integrity of the pro- of the treatment he had received, and 
eeedings was (most probably falsely, but pretendingthat all the eastern bishops (ex- 
we cannot speak positively) ihpugned by cept three, whose names he mentions,) 
the party of Anus. However this may were involved in the anathema. He inti- 
be, the effect U|pn Arius was to induce mates in this letter the similarity of sciiti- 
him to unfold his errors in a controversy ment between Eusebius and himself, by 
with Alexander, surnamed Baucalas, who calling him fellow-Lucianist, as they both 
stood second in order in the presbytery — held opinions in common with Lucian, a 
Arius himself holding the place above celebrated presbyter of Antioch. Eusebius 
him. In this controversy Arius directly constantly wrote to Alexandria in behalf 
denied the necessary existence and eter- of Arius. It was at this time that St. 
nity of the Second Person in the blessed Athanasius incurred the enmity of the 
Trinity ; and at a time when the city heterodox. He was a deacon in the 
was much divided by the varying Alexandrian church, and there seems 
modes of interpretation adopted by the reason to believe that this gi*eat man was 
presbyters, at the head of the several already the real, though unseen, cham- 
churches in Alexandria, the party at- pion of the truth; being high in the 
tached to Arius was particularly strong, estimation of his bisho]), whose steadfast- 
Of these dissensions the bishop Alexander ness of purpose seems to have derived 
was advertised by Melctius, bishop of vigor from the uncompromising character 
Lycus, to whom Arius had before been of St. Athanasius. 

attached, but who seems to have been Constantine, whose sole wish seems to 
himself free from the charge of heresy, have been peace, even at the expense of 
Alexander, in consequence, summoned truth, was vexed at the disturbances now 
Arius and Baucalas before a provincial rising in the church, when politically his 
council, consisting of one hundred clerks, object seemed to have been obtained. 
Arius wrote to the several bishops of He consequently commissioned Hosiiis, 
Palestine, apparently with a view to bishop of Corduba, to mediate between 
soiuid them, but he was disappointed, and Arius and Alexander. Arius, having 
exhorted to submit to his metropolitan, sent the above-mentioned letter by his 
He was, however, siqiported by liusebius, father to Eusebius, afterwards went him- 
who had been unduly translated from the self to Nicomedia, and was received by 
see of Berytus to the now capital of tli^the bishop. From that city he wrote an 
East, Nicomedia. Alexander is reprc®expostulatory letter to Alexander, in the 
sented as wavering in opinion while the name of the priests and deacons who had 
two presbyters disputed before him. accompanied him, distinguishing his opi- 
Whatever may have been the real ex- nions from those of Valentinus, Sahcllius, 
planation of Alexander’s conduct, he and others, and professing that the senti- 
seems to exhibit his real sentiments in ments he held were none other than 
the conclusion to which he came ; viz. those he had inherited from the church, 
the approval of the catholic doctrine, and had been taught by Alexander him- 
lle urged Arius to recant, and failing, self. While at Nicoinedia he wrote a 
excommunicated him. poem, called Thalia, which is condemned 

Arius was not the only person involved by St. Athanasius, as containing moral 
in the charge of heresy ; a number of improprieties, as well as doctrinal errors ; 
virgins, several presb 3 'ters qjM deacons, and aware of the influence that verse has 
and two bishops, Secundus of Ptolemais, for good or evil, h%composed a number of 
and Tlieonas of Marmarica, had been songs, containing his doctrines, and suited 
deceived by him ; and many accompa- to the capacity and taste of seamen and 
nied him m bis departure from Alex- common workmen. He is also charged 
andria into Palestine. The reception with having altered the Doxology, by 
which Arius met with from the different ascribing “ Glory to the Father by the 
bishops of Palestine, (some communicat- Son in the Holy Ghost,” instead of as- 
ing with him, others not,) induced Alex- cribing it to all the three Persons in the 
ander to write seventy circular letters, blessed Trinity. 

(the contents of which Arius acknow- The cfl'cct of Constantine’s commission 
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t^Hosius seems to have been tlic convoca* Secuntlus, the most forward of Arius* 
tioii of a council at Nicomedia, at which partizans, confirmed the doctrine of ft 
Alexander was present, and Arius and different substance in the blessed Trinity, 
his doctrines condemned. This, however, and through intimidation, have obtained 
was only preparatory to a more important the subscription of Alexander, (though 
event. Whether Constantine were, or but for a time, viz. while the intimidation 
were not, sincere in his profession of lasted,) for this must have been as much 
Christianity, he was employed by Him, opposed to Constantine’s political views, 
who uses even the politic wisdom of the within five#hionths of the council of 
mere statesman to work out His ends, to Nice, as a mere statesmark, as it would 
establish, on infallible authority, the catho- have been to his reljgious sentiments, 
lie doctrine, which Arius had attacked, had he been a sincere catholic. But the 
Hence the convocation of the oecumenical credibility of the writer referred to, is 
council of Nice. There were assembled lessened on the one hand by his Arianism, 
three hundred bishops, more or less (pro- on the other, “ by his passion, his preju- 
bably three hundred and eighteen). Ho- dice, and his ignorance.” (Gibbon, c. 21, 
sius the president came from Spain, and n. 44.) Five months after the council 
Sylvester, bishop of Rome, was repre- of Nice, Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
sented by two delegates, old age prevent- died. He was succeeded by St. Athana- 
ing his personal attendance. The holy sius, (.325 or 326,) and the Eusebians were, 
fathers closed their ears when they heard as might he expected, more exasperated 
the words of Arius, and anathematized against him when raised to the episcopate 
his works and liimsclf. The Arian Phi- than while a deacon of St. Alexander, 
lostorgius even, only speaks of twenty- For three years, Arianism met with no 
two bishops who favoured Arius, and of encouragement from the emperor. It was, 
these, (if indeed there were so many,) however, gradually gaining strength, and 
the number w^as ultimately reduced to mainly through the intrigues of Eusebius of 
two. The rest subscribed, partly tlirough Niconiedia. Tliere was in constant attend- 
fear of exile, partly by availing themselves ance upon Constantia, the widow of Lici- 
of a fraud suggested, it is said, by Con- nius, and Constantine’s favourite sister, a 
stantia, by which, through the addition presbyter of the Arian faction. We have 
of a single letter (Homoeusion for Ho- already had an intimation of her favour- 
mousion) the catholic doctrine of the able disposition towards the Arians, and 
sameness of the substance of the persons of this will account for the presence of the 
the Trinity was evaded, and its similarity Arian, and his success in using Constantia 
alone asserted. Secundus and Thconas as the means of Arius’ restoration. He was 
held out, and the former upbraided Eu- prompted to do this by Eusebius, who 
sebiiis of Nicomedia with his dissimula- was still in exile. Constantia was de- 


tion, accompanying his reproof with a 
prediction that he would ere long incur 
the very penalty, to avoid which he had 
so tnickled with his conscience. On the 
dissolution of the council, Constantine 
wrote a circular letter, enjoining con- 
formity to the Nicene decrees, and in 
applyingto Arius a quotation from Homer, 
charged him at once with turbulence 
and incontinence. Arius was, with Se- 
cundus and Theonas, and his other adhe- 
rents, bintiished to Illyricum. 

As Secundus had predicted, three 
months after the council of Nice, Euse- 
bius^ and Theognis, bi^op of Nice, were 
banished, and Amphion and Chrestus 
substituted in their secs. Whether this 
was the result of confession or detection, 
Constantine seems willingly to have seized 
an opportunity of banishing one who had 
been formerly attached to his rival Lici- 
tiiiis. It seems hardly credible, as is 
reported by Philostorgius, that Constan- 
tine should at the same time have restQred 
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terred, through fear, from interceding 
%^ith her brother; till, on her death-bed, 
she entreated him to restore one who had 
been unjustly banished, lest an act of 
violence committed by him should con- 
tinue unexpiated. Another account tells 
us that she simply commended to him 
her Arian priest as a faithful and loyal 
subject, and that, through the influence 
that he gained over the emperor, Arius 
and his companion Euzoius were sum- 
moned into the presence of Constantine. 
Tliey both, upon oath, protested their 
agreement^rith the fathers of the Nicene 
council. Constantine, supposing that 
there would now be no longer any obsta- 
cle to the union he had so long desired, 
sent them to Alexandria ; but unity, 
not union, is the principle of Catho- 
licism, imd St. Athanasius rejected their 
application. The firmness (or, as it would 
seem to Constantine, the obstinacy) of 
St. Ath^asius, rendered the emperor 
more willing to restore Eusebius and 
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Theognis to the sees of wliicli they had 
been deprived. They represented the 
unfairness of recalling the leader from 
exile, while his adherents still sulfered for 
their attachment to him. Constantine, 
however, took the precaution to summon 
Arius again, and exacted from him an 
oath, in which he swore ^^hat he held 
faithfully the doctrines he nad written.'* 
It is said, that ^ile he presented to view 
a copy of the (mholic faith, he had se- 
creted a statement, which he carried 
under his arm, containing the errors for 
which he had been condemned. He was 
then fully acquitted by the emperor, and 
the sentence of exile being recalled, was 
excluded only from Alexandria. 

A council was held at Jerusalem, under 
the influence of the Arian party, which 
restored Arius to communion, and sent 
him to Alexandria. His arrival in that 
city occasioning a tumult, Constantine 
commanded Anus to repair to Constanti- 
nople, where Alexander was now bishop. 
But the disposition of the emperor to 
favour Arius met with no more encou- 
ragement here — at least from Alexander. 
The people indeed was divided, and the 
Eusebians were strong, so much so, that 
on their at last protesting that on the fol- 
lowing day they would oblige Alexander 
to aomit Arius to communion, there 
seemed every probability of success. 
Constantine, still wavering, again sent 
for Arius, and on his solemn oath that 
his sentiments were orthodox, consented 
to support him, accompanying his con- 
sent, nowever, with a declaration of his 
conviction that if Arius were guilty 
dissimulation, that God, whom he h^ 
falsely invoked to be the witness of his 
peijury, would avenge Himself. The 
alternative was now proposed to the bishop 
of Constantinople, to receive Arius, or to 
be deposed. It was the Sabbath, and the 
Eiuebians boasted of their resolution to 
bring Arius the next day (which was 
Sunday) into the church. 

While Arius was being conducted os- 
tentatiously through the city, after his 
conference with the emp^r, by the 
Eusebians, Alexander was postrate be- 
fore the altar, fasting and in intense sup- 
plication, in the church of Peace. The 
result is related by St. Athanasius, on 
the authority of Macarius, a presbyter, 
who was in the church with the bishop 
Alexander. The circumstances threat- 
,ened, humanly speaking, the subversion 
of the catholic faith and the establish- 
ment of heresy, and the prayer of Alex- 
ander was worded according to the 
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occasion. In the most solemn foftn 
of anathema, he prayed that either he 
might himself be withdrawn from the 
world, before the triumph of Arius over 
the church was complete, or that God 
would make some new thing, and remove 
the troubler of Christendom ftom tlie 
earth. His prayer was heard, and to the 
amazement of the Eusebians and the empe- 
ror, and the relief of the afflicted catholics, 
the death of Arius, which took place on 
the same day, became a signal token of 
the divine protection over the church. 
As he was pompously parading the streets 
of the city, he retired to a public draught 
behind the Forum of Constantine, and 
perished with the fate of Judas. 

Arius is described by St. Epiphaniiis. 
He was exceedingly tall, with a clouded 
and serious brow, naving the appearance 
of a man subdued by self-mortification ; 
his dress con*cspondea with his looks, his 
tunic was without sleeves, and his vest 
but half the usual length. His address 
was agreeable, and adapted to engage 
and fascinate all who heard him. Ills 
learning is generally acknowledged. 

It now only remains to trace the for- 
tunes of Arianism in its most important 
branches. The death of Arius was not 
by any means the extinction of his party. 
However this party, in appearance one,con- 
tained within it the seeds of division. The 
Homoeusion had been adopted by many, 
only with a view of gaining time, till they 
were able openly to maintain what they 
privately held. But there were others 
among them more honest, but less shrewd, 
who having subscribed the Homoeusion, 
defended it in a signification far more 
like the catholic truth than the Eusebians 
admitted. So long as the former could 
be made of any use by the Eusebians in 
their attempts to impose upon the West- 
ern church, they continued united. But 
when the council of Sardica (347) made 
this appear impossible, the more orthodox 
were suffered, by the Eusebians, to form 
a distinct party, under the nam^of Semi- 
Arians, wnose symbol was the Homoe- 
usion. Eusebius of C£esarea,and the sophist 
Asterius, were virtually the originators 
of this sect, at thf council of Nice. 

Acacius, a pupil and successor of Eu- 
sebius in the see of Caesarea, was the 
author of another division. Following 
out a hint dropped by his master at Nice, 
as to the impropriety of using theological 
words which arc not found in the sacred 
Scriptures, and disliking the introduc- 
tion of the word Substance {usia), which 
oc<?urred in both the catholic Honiousion 
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aiti the Semi-Arian Homoeusion, he 
adopted as his symbol the Homoeon, as- 
serting that the Son was ** generally,” 
or “ altogether like'* the Father. 

Aetius, and his pupil Eunoniius, have 
the credit of carrying out (and legiti- 
mately) the principles, which, to a super- 
ficial observer, might seem a trifling and 
unimportant declension from the exact- 
ness of truth. He maintained that the 
substance of the Son w'as wdike the sub- 
stance of the Father, and so founded the 
further division of the Ancma?ans. These 
held, in fact, the opinions broached by 
the pure Arians, and were by them cor- 
dially received. 

The Arians, or Eusebians, did their 
utmost to overthrow the true faith, by 
bringing accusations against the catholic 
bishops, and substituting in their sees 
men of their own party. Constantine 
died the year after Arius, in 337, and in 
the beginning of the reign of Constantins, 
there were Arian prelates in Constanti- 
nople, Heraclea, Ephesus, Ancyra, both 
Cssareas, Antioch, Laodicea, and Alex- 
andria. The persecution of the church 
in the East drove many of the catholics 
to Rome, and among them, St. Athana- 
sius. A council held there (341) acquitted 
the latter, and proposed the convocation 
of a general council. The Eusebians an- 
ticipated this by the council of the 
Dedication (viz. of the church called 
Dominicum Aureum) at Antioch (a.d. 
341) in which the deposition of St. Atha- 
nasius was confirmed, and Gregory sent 
to occupy his patriarchate ; and besides, 
a number of creeds w'ere suggested, for 
the purpose of framing one by which, it 
was hoped, the suspicions of the Western 
church might be allayed. Through Con- 
stans, a general council of three hundred 
and eighty bishops was summoned at Sar- 
dica (317), to which St. Athanasius was 
admitted. In consec^ucnce of this, the se- 
venty-six Eusebian bishops, who were pre- 
sent, retired to Philippopolis, and there 
confirmed the council of the Dedication. 
The council of Sardica, notwithstanding 
their proceedings, ratified the restoration o . 
St. Athanasius. As soon as Acacius, on the 
death of Constans (3^), had, by his 
specious creed of the Homoeon, conci- 
liated Constantins to the Eusebian party, 
the schism between the Semi- Arians and 
pure Arians broke out. The distinct 
parties in opposition to each other, were 
now, the Church, the Semi-Arians, and 
the Homoeans (with whom the Eusebians, 
or pure Arians, were united). The last 
possessed the favour of the emperor, Who 


summoned two councils, one at Arles, 
(353), and the other at Milan (355), in 
which St. Athanasius was condemned, 
and George was, by Syriantis, duke of 
Egypt, seated on the throne of St. Atha- 
nasius (356). The Anomoean sect was 
now gaining ground, Aetius having been 
ordained de^on by Leontius, bishop of 
Antioch, in a50. It w'as joined by the 
Homccan, or Eusebian narty, and Coii-^. 
stantius, at heart a iemi-Arian, was 
alarmed at the growing impiety of the 
Homoeans, whom he had been induced 
to support. He consequently wished to 
unite the Semi-Arians and Catholics, 
against the Anomceans, by their subscrip- 
tion to a creed compiled for the purpose. 
This creed was actually received' by Li- 
berius, bishop of Rome, as well as by the 
Semi-Arians and Eusebians themselves; 
both of whom had appealed to him — the 
latter, after a council they had held at 
Antioch, u nder their new bishop Eudoxius ; 
the former, after their condemnation of 
the hlusebiaiis in a council at Ancyra 
(358). This, then, was a triumph for 
the Semi-Arian party, which they hoped 
to secure by an oecumenical council, and 
for that purpose obtained the emperor's 
consent. The intrigues of the Eusebians 
succeeded in getting two places appointed 
where the Occident's and Orientals were 
to meet separately ; viz. Arimiiium and 
Scleucia. They succeeded also in pro- 
curing, at a preliminary meeting at Jer- 
miuni, a Homcean creei to be proposed 
to the two councils. The majority of the 
bishops at Seleucia were Homceusian ; at 
^iminiim, Homousion. Deputies were 
Wnt from both to Constantius at Constan- 
tinople, and at a council at Nicaea, near 
Hadrianople, the “ Substance” and “ Hy- 
postasis” were condemned, and a simply 
Homcean creed sent back to Ariminum ; 
and, at another council in Bithynia, the 
chief Semi-Arians at Seleucia were ba- 
nished, and Eudoxius, the Eusebian, was 
made bishop of Constantinople. The 
Homcean creed was finally received at 
Ariminum ; ** the world groaned, and 
marvelled ^at it was become Airian.” 
This triumpn of the Eusebians was com- 
pleted in 360 ; the next year Constantius 
sanctioned the Anomcean symbol at An- 
tioch, and died (361). 

On Constantius* death, St. Athanasius 
appeared at Alexandria, and there sum- 
moned a council (362), in which sentence 
was passed on the various Arianizers, and 
the verbal differences between the Eastern 
and W estern Church settled. The eihpefor 
Valens was an Eusebian, and at his 
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baptism (by Eudoxiiis) strove to establish 
Arianism. The Semi-Arians, however, 
protested strongly against the impiety of 
the Eusebians, and, finally, after a council 
at Lampsacua (365), they resolved to 
seek the protection of Valentinian, the 
orthodox emperor of the West, and sub- 
scribed the H^omousion (366). A council 
was appointed at Tarsus t9 complete the 
rccohcSiation, but thirty-four of the fifty- 
nine Semi-ArifpL bishops refused to con- 
form. The Semi-Arians now disappear, 
forming into a new sect, called the Mace- 
donian, and the downfal of nure Arianism 
is dated at the death of Valens in 378. 

This notice of Arianism must not be 
concluded without referring to its intro- 
duction amon^ the Goths. Many of 
tHem had received Christianity before the 
time of Constantine, and their bishop, 
Theophilus, was present at the council of 
Nice. On occasion, however, of internal 
dissensions among the Goths, when their 
bishop Ulphilas was sent, by Fritigern, to 
implore help against his antagonist Atha- 
naric, the Eusebian Eudoxius induced the 
Gothic delegate to subscribe the Horaoean 
creed of a council held at Constantinople 
in 360. The hi^h esteem in which the 
Goths held Ulphilas, facilitated tlie per- 
formance of the task Eudoxius had given 
him, and the more so, as the creed he 
had subscribed was represented as differ- 
ing only in words from the Nicene. 
Arianism having thus found an entrance, 
spread rapidly among the barbarians. 
In the sixth century, Leander, bishop of 
Seville, effected the restoration of the 
Goths to the church. Ho was tutor to 
Ermenimld and Richard, the sons of 4P 
Gothic king. The former suffered mar- 
tyrdom for his adherence to the truth; 
the latter succeeded in extirpating the 
heresy, and burnt the Arian books at 
Toleao. 

The principal authorities which have 
been consulted for the life of Arius, are — 
St. Athanasius ; St. Epiphanius ; various 
Epistles of Synods, Constantine, &c. ; the 
historians Socrates, Sozomen, Tlieodoret, 
Nicephorus, and the Arian Philostorgius ; 
the Martyrium S. Petri (ap.4lurium, t. vi. 
Nov. 26, Col. Agr. 1575), quoted also by 
Justinian {Fide Cone. Labb. t. v. p. 652, 
Par. 1671), and Photius, Bibl, Num. 256. 
The Biog. Univ. refers to a life of Arius 
W Travasi, published at Venice, 1746. 
Tiie forms vmich Arianism took, and its 
history, are given in Maimbourg ; Tillc- 
mopt; and Newman’s History of the 
Arians of the pQurth Century. 

ARJASP, the son or grandson of Afra- 
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slab, the fainous monarch of Turanf or 
Turquestan, who invaded Persia under 
the reign of Nutzer, and having slain that 
monarch, held the throne of Persia for 
twelve years. Afrasiab was at last dispos- 
sessed of the kingdom and slain ; but his 
descendant Aijasp, in a subsequent irrup- 
tion, sacked the city of Balkh, famous as 
the metropolis of the fire-worship, and 
killed Lohorasp, who had retired to that 
city to end his life in the performance of 
religious duties. The conqueror at last 
drove Gushtasp, tlic reigning king, from 
his throne, and obliged him to take re- 
fuge in the mountains of Kouheslan ; but 
at length he was himself slain by Asfuti- 
diyar, the son of Gushtasp. The invasion 
of Arjasp appears to have been provoked 
by the bigotry of Gushtasp. who had re- 
cently embraced the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, and who was incited by that re- 
former to force the new religion upon his 
Turanian neighbours. 

ARKEVOI^TI, (Samuel, died 1611,) 
was author of some letters, entitled Mayan 
Ganim, the Garden Fountain; and a 
Hebrew Grammar, a part of which was 
translated by Buxtorf into Latin, and 
published in his Cosri. (De Rossi.) 

ARKIIAROV, (Nikolai Petrovitch, 
born May 7th, 1742,) after rising through 
several military ^ades in the army, was 
appointed superintendent of the police 
at St. Petersburg, in which capacity he 
distinguished himself by his activity, 
watchtidness, and penetration, and by 
the vigorous measures he adopted for 
rendering the system more efficient. He 
was in consequence sent to Moscow in 
1771, to investigate the affair of Puga- 
tchev’s insurrection, and remained in 
that city in quality of governor. He was 
next appointed fiamtestnik, chief magis- 
trate or mayor, first of Tver, afterwards 
of Novogorod; and while residing at the 
former place, planned and carried into 
execution many important improvements 
in the inland communication of the pro- * 
vince, both by land and water, by means 
of canals, bridges, and roads. He was 
then made governor-general of St. Peters- 
burg, but allowed to retain the appoint- 
ments he had previously held; besides 
which, the emperor Paul conferred upon 
him the rank of a general in the army, 
and the order of St. Anne, of the first 
class. However, both he and his brother, 
Ivan Petrovitch, (upon whom Paul had, 
on his accession, bestowed an estate of 
1000 peasants, besides the command of a 
regiment, and the military governorship 
oftMoscow,) seem shortly ^er to have 
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fallal mto disgrace, being cbmmaitded to 
retire to their estates ; yet t^iey werc re- 
called in tSOOi'befote Paur^death. From 
that time bhtb brothers resided either at 
Mosco^r or t^eir country seats, without 
holding any employments, or taking any 
share in public affairs. Nikolai died at 
Rajsskti^oy, his cHate in the province of 
Tambov, in Jan. 1814,. and Ivan at St. 
Petersburg in the Febi-uary of the fol- 
lowing year. 

ARKWRIGHT, (Sir Richard,) was 
bom of pdbr parents, at Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, in 1732, and earned liis living as 
a barber, till he was nearly thirty years 
old — shaving in a cellar for a penny. 
About 1 700 he became a dealer in hair, 
which he collected by travelling about 
the country, and resold to the wig-makers ; 
and he is said to have been in possession 
of some valuable secret for improving the 
. appearjince of that commodity. His first 
essay in mechanics was an attempt to 
construct a perpetual motion, which 
brought him into acquaintance, about 
1767, with a clockmaker of Warrington, 
named Kay. At that time the English 
cottons had only the weft of cotton, the 
warp being of linen ; and it was consi- 
dered impossible to spin cotton, so as to 
make it applicable for the warp. All the 
cotton, too, was spun by hand; and 
although many thousand persons were 
working at spindles, the quantity of weft 
produced fell far short of what was re- 
quired in the manufacture of cotton clotli. 
As early as 1 733, attempts were made to 
spih by machinery ; but the machines 
had either been destroyed, or allowed to 
perish. Such w:as the state of things, 
when Arkwright and Kay appeared at 
Preston, in 1708, with the model of a 
.machine for spinning cotton thread ; but 
feoiing the hostility of the people of 
Lanca»l«re, great numbers of whom were 
employed in spinning by hand, they pro- 
ceeded to Nottingham. The necessary 
capital was furnished by Messrs. Need 
and StrUjbt, of Nottingham, and a patent 
for the new machinery was taken out in 
their names jointly with Arkwright's, in 
1769. A mill driven by horse-power was 
erected, and furnished vth frames ; and 
two years afterwards another worked by 
water was built at Cromford in Derby- 
shire ; while in 1775 a second patent for 
further improvements was obtained. The 
grd^t principle of the first patent was to 
render cotton thread fit for warp, by 
giving it a hard and fine twist. This was 
effected, in the first place, by means of 
- rollers revolving with different velocities, 


between which 4he ftbres of cotton had 
to pass, while in a parallel state, and were 
drawn out to the requbite degree of fine- 
ness ; after which there was a contrivance 
for giving to them the proper twist. The 
originality of the invention was, how- 
ever, disputed ; and other persons began 
to use the pointed machinery without 
license. An amion was tried in the court 
of King's Bench in 1781, in which a Col. 
Mordaunt was defendant which went 
against Arkwright, on the ground of in- 
sufficiency in his specification, without 
raising the question of novelty. In 1785 
Arkwright commenced another action, in 
which he gained the verdict, and was 
restored to the enjoyment of his mono- 
poly ; but in the same year proceedings 
were had by scire facias to repeal the 
patent, under which the whole merits of 
the invention were entered into, and the 
patent invalidated. But Arkwright was 
now on the high road to fortune, and 
could not be turned aside ; be continued 
to superintend his works, and gradually 
rose to the possession of immense wealth. 

In 1786 he was high sheriff of Derby- 
shire, and was knighted on the occasion 
of presenting an address to the king. He 
died at Cromford in 1792. Whatever 
may have been Arkwright’s claims to the 
invention of the machinery brought into 
use by him, there can be no doubt that 
by his spirit and perseverance it was 
brought to perfection, and an important 
branch of national manufacture founded. 
(Lib. of Ent. Knowledge.) < 

ARL AND, or ARLAUD, the name 
^ two painters in miniature, natives of 
4Klneva. 

1. Jacques Jntoinc, (May, 1668 — 
May 25, 1743,) was intended for the 
church, but from inclination became an 
artist. He studied only two months 
under a master, and depended solely on 
his own powers for further improvement. 
His first works were small ornamental 
miniatures for jewellers ; but he painted 
some portraits, the success of which 
induced him, in 1688, to go to Paris, 
where ho gained much employment 
as a painter of portraits, both in 
miniature and in oil, and of fancy sub- 
jects. His merit attracted the notice of 
the duke of Orleans, afterwards regent, 
who became his pupil, and accommodate 
him with an apartment in the pdadc of 
St. Cloud. He was likewise highly fa- 
voured by the Princess Palatine, the 
duke’s mother, who presented him with 
her portrait set with diamonds, and gavw 
him letters of introduction to the English 
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court, particularly to the princess of 
Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, the 
consort of George it. ^ He painted her 
portrait, which was greatly admired, and 
also the likenesses of many of the prin- 
cipal nobility; and returned to Paris 
loaded with honours and wealth. He 
painted his own portrait, tabe placed in 
the gallery of painters at rarence, at the 
request of Medicis himself, which was 
engraved by C.#olombmi for the Museum 
Florentinum, and was also scraped in 
/f mezzatmto by J. J. Haid, an4 engraved 
small by Schcllenbcrg, for the book of 
Swiss painters, by Fuessli. He was also 
the friend and correspondent of Newton. 
He returned to his native place in 1730, 
where he resided the latter years of his 
life ; and died at the age of seventy-five 
years, according to Heinecken, Bryan, 
and Pilkington; but in the Biographie 
Universelle he is stated to have lived 
until 1746. He bequeathed to the library 
of Geneva many gold and silver medals, 
some fine pictures, a large collection of 
prints, and several valuable books. The 
masterpiece of this artist was an imitation 
of an admirable marble bas-relief by 
Michael Angelo, representing the story 
of Jupiter and Leda, which was done 
** so exquisitely, with a tint of colour so 
exactly similar to the marble,’* says Pil- 
kington, ‘*and with such correctness in 
every part, that when they were both 
placed together, it was scarcely possible 
to distinguish the marble from the paint- 
ing.” The same author further states 
that it was purchased by the duke de la 
Force, at the enormous sum of twclua 
thousand livres, but that it was aflterwarw 
sold for a less sum. Of the fate of this ^ 
work, M. Beuchot, in the Biographie" 
'Universelle, gives a very different account, 
who says, “ he had made a copy of a bas- 
/clief of Michael Angelo ; he tore it up, 

* it is not known why, but it is presumed 
it was done from scrupulous motives. 
The two hands of this Lena are preserved 
in the library of Geneva.” It is also 
said that a copy of this was sold in Lon- 
don, during the life of Arlaud, for six 
hundred guineas, but that nd^ffers could 
tempt him to part with the original. 
Speaking on this subject, Mr. Fuseli, in 
a note to his edition of Pilkington, throws 
a doubt upon the^whole story, by remark- 
ing, “we know of no other Leda of 
Michael Angelo, than the celebrated 
one which he painted for the duke of 
Ferrara, in distemper, v^ch afterwards 
went to France, and was destroyed 
thore by bigotry.” (Bryan’s Diet 
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Pilkington’s Diet, by Fuseli. Biog, Uifiv. - 
Heinecken.) , ® 

2. Benoit, said to be brother of the 
former. He resided in London twice, 
and as a portrait painter was greatly en- 
couraged. His works are considered to 
possess considerable merit, and he was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
He returned to Geneva for the last time 
in 1701, but suffered much in his cir- 
cumstances by the depredations of the 
French, and lost property in their funds. 
He died in 1719. There is a portrait of 
Shakespeare, engraved by Duchanger, 
after a picture by him ; but what autho- 
rity the painter adopted for his likeness 
does not appear. This plate is marked 
by mistake, B. Amauld, del. (Edwards’s 
Anecdotes of Painters. Biog. Univ. 
Heinecken.) 

ARLERl, (Peter,) the son of a Sua- 
bian artist, (Heinrich von Gmiind, settled 
at Bologna, where he appears to have 
changed his name,) was an architect, bom 
at Bologna in the fourteenth century, 
which city he quitted in early life, pro- 
ceeding to Germany, where he was 
employed at Prague in conducting the 
building of St. Vitus, from 1356 to 13 . . . 
He also erected there the Allerheiligcn 
Kirche, and the stately bridge over the 
Moldaii. He also buut the church at 
Kollin on the Elbe. 

ARLINGTON. See Bennet. 

, ARLOTIT, (Rodolpho,) an Italian 
oet, who lived about 1590. Although 
is talents were not of a very high order, 
he was the friend of Tasso, Guarini, and 
others of the first literary men of his age 
and country. He was the secretary of 
Cardinal Alexander d’Est. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARLOTTO, commonly called II Pio- 
vano Arlotto, was born in Florence on 
the 25th December, 1396, according to 
the memoir of him prefixed to some of 
the later editions of his Facezie, Motti, 
&c. Hence is derived all the knowledge 
we possess of his personal character and 
conduct, excepting as far as he speaks of 
himself in the various jokes and^sj(ories 
attributed to him. He enjoyed great 
popularity, not merely in France and 
Italy, but in this^ountry ; and he was so 
well known, that one of our early dra- 
matic writers, John Day, speaks of him 
by name, and makes one of his characters 
quote him in The Isle of Gulls, printed 
in 1606. Lisander asks Manasses whht 
religion he is of? and Manasses replies, 
“ How many soever I make use of, I’ll 
answer with Piovano Arlotto, the Ittdian, 
— b profess the duke’s only.” Sir John 
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Hkrington also rendered several of 
Arlotto’s satirical pieces into English 
verse, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, but 
without acknowledraent Arlotto was 
intended by his father (whose family 
name was Mainardi) for trade, but he 
took to the church, and became rector of 
the living of S. Cresci, in the diocese 
of Fiesole. He never obtained any pre- 
ferment, although the writer of his life 
asserts that he was much beloved by two 
popes, by many cardinals, as well as by 
the king of Naples and the duke of Bur- 
gundy. Edward IV. king of England (not, 
of course, Edward V. as some biographers 
have asserted) is also enumerated among 
his friends, and it appears that Arlotto 
made one or more voyages to England. 
Some of the stories attributed to him are 
apparently of English origin, or appli- 
cation, as that of Whittington and his 
Cat, which is told on p. of his Facezie, 
Motti, &c. Edit. 1565. Some others of 
his jests have been current in this country 
in divers forms for two or three centuries. 
He continued in possession of the Pieve 
di S. Cresci for more than fifty years, 
but could not have resided there by any 
means constantly, as his company was so 
much sought by the sovereigns of many 
of the petty states of Italy. We are 
assured that he refused all the offers 
made him of advancement in his pro- 
fession, and never wished for money but 
for purposes of benevolence and charity. 
It has been said that he was still living 
at Florence in 1483, but that was the 
year in which he died, being buried at 
the Spedale de’ Preti, on the day after 
Christmas-day, in a tomb of his own 
erection, on which he caused to be in- 
scribed — ** This tomb was built by the 
Piovano Arlotto, for himself and any 
other persons who may wish to lie in it.” 
It has been the custom to consider him 
merely as a buffoon, and certainly some 
of the burle assigned to him are of a low 
character ; but others are full of wit and 
satire, and must have proceeded from a 
vigorous understanding. His Facezic 
Piacevoli were printed at Venice in 1520, 
8vo, and often subsequently. The me- 
moir, to which we Siive referred, was 

S refixed to the edit, of 1565, 8vo, to 
are appended the Buffonerie of 
Gonella, and the Motti, &c. of Barlac- 
chia, together with a short miscellaneous 
collection of jests by different authors. 

ARLUNO, (Bernardino,) a noble Mi- 
lanese jurisconsult, in the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy. He wrote a history of the Venetian 
w^, printed in the Thesaurus Antiquit. 
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Italiae, tom. v. ; and a histo^ of Milan, 
which remained in MS. His brother, 
Giovanni Pietro^ was a physician, and 
the author of several medical treatises. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARMA, (Jean Fran 9 ois,) a Piedmon- 
tese physician in the sixteenth century, 
was attache^o the household of Emma- 
nuel Philibulf duke of Savoy. He wrote 
several medical works, for the most part 
published at Turin. (Bj^. Univ. Supp.) 

ARMAGNAC. Several of the counts 
of this noble house acted a prominent 
part in the history of the middle ages. 

Jean L count of Armagnac, son 
and successor of Bernard VI., in 1336 
assisted in Gascony and Guienne against 
the English. He was taken prisoner by 
the count of Foix, in 1362, in a battle 
fought near Toulouse, and had to pay 
50,000 livres of ransom. He afterwards 
uitted the alliance of England. He 
ied in 1373. 

Jean III. count of Armagnac, grand- 
son of the preceding, was killed in 1391, 
at the head of an army of adventurers, 
whom he had led into Italy. 

Bernard VIII. count of Armagnac, 
constable of France, espoused the side 
of Charles, duke of Orleans, against 
the duke of Burgundy, in 1410; and 
was a principal actor in the long civil 
war of the reign of Charles VI. After 
the battle of Agincourt, he was called by 
the queen to Paris, for the defence of the 
kingdom, and took the whole power into 
his own hands, established new imposts, 
and filled the country with terror. On 
ihe death of the dauphin, son of Charles 
&!., of procuring \mich the constable 
was suspected, he lost all discretion, and 
laced the queen’s person under restraint, 
he was rdeased by the duke of Bur^ 
gundy, who approached Paris with a 
large army. Paris was betrayed to the 
duke in 1418, and the constame left his 
house, to take refuge in the house of a 
mason, bv whom he was given up ; and 
the populace some days afterwards broke 
into his prison, and massacred him. No 
funeral honours were paid him, tfil the 
entry of Clfttrles VII. into Paris, eighteen 
years afterwards. 

Jean V , count of Armagnac, grandson 
of the constable, and son of Jean IV, and 
Isabella of Navarre, was bom about 1420. 
He earned on an incestuous commerce 
with his sister, by whom he had children ; 
and although excommunicated for his 
offence, he publicly married her, in virtue 
of a forged bull of dispensation. He wae 
a second time excommunicated; fnd 
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being suspected of carrying on intercourse 
with the English, his seizure was ordered 
by Charles Yll. The count fortified his 
castles, but on the wproach of the king’s 
troops, was obliged to fly to Arragon, 
where he had estates. Proceedings were 
commenced against him in the parliament 
of Paris, whi^ terminatedin a sentence 
of banishment, and the comiscation of his 
estates. The count undertook a penitent 
journey to RoA, and procured the inter* 
cession of Pius 11., but the kiim was 
inflexible ; and he did not return to France 
till the following reign, in 1461, when 
his estates were restored by Louis XL 
Nevertheless, he again took arms in 1465 
against the king, and continued to sup- 
port large bands of followers, which he 
consented to dismiss on receiving 10,000 
livres from the king, and took the money, 
but kept his men. On this, Louis sent 
forces against him, and the count was a 
second time obliged to take refuge in 
Arragon. His estates were again forfeited, 
and himself condemned to death ; but he 
recovered his domains by force, and 
defended himself for some time against 
the royal army. He surprised the town 
of Lectour, and in it sustained a two 
months’ siege, at the end of which the 
Cardinal d’Albi was sent to negotiate 
with him. The count was deceived by 
a show of good faith, and a party of the 
king’s soldiers broke in and stabbed him, 
as he was executing the articles, in 1473. 
His legitimate wife was afterwards poi- 
soned in prison, and his brother Charles 
confined m theBastile for fourteen years. 
(Biog. Univ.) ^ 

ARMAGNAC, (Jacques and Louis d* 
See Nemours. 

ARMAGNAC, (George d’,) son of 
Pierre d'Armagnac, bastard of Charles 
d’Armagnac, was educated by Louis 
Cardinal d'Amboise. He was bishop of 
Rhodes, ambassador at Venice and Rome, 
counsellor of state, and archbishop of 
Toulouse. He was created a cardinal in 
1544, and died at Avignon in 1585, aged 
eighfy-four. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARMAND, (Fran 9 oi 8 .^mand Hu- 
guet, 1698 — 26th Nov. 176^ a French 
comedian, bom at Richelieu, of respect- 
able parentage, went young to Paris under 
the care of the Abb5 Nadal, who, after 
endeavouring to bring him up as a mu- 
sician, placed him with a notary; but 
from inclination, excited by going at 
thirteen years of age ton play, he adopted 
the stage as a profession. He imitated 
the pec^arities of the notary’s customers, 
amused himself by frequent visits to Bie 
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Th5fitre ^an^ais, and inspiring his fellow 
clerks with his own enthusiasm, fitted 
up a small theatre, distributed the several 
characters amongst them, an^ in short, 
turned the office of his master into a 
nurserv for comedy. After this he joined 
several strolling companies of players, 
and made his first appearance at the 
Th5fitre Fran9ais in Paris on the 2d of 
March, 1723, where he remained forty- 
two years, acting a vast number of cha- 
racters, but his forte lay in those of tricky 
and intriguing valets. Towards the close 
of his theatrical career, he lost some 
portion of his comic power, which he 
strove to replace by exaggeration and 
grimace. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARMANI, (Giambattista, 1768 — 1815,) 
a Venetian who, in early life, served for 
a year or two in the army ; but, having 
retired in consequence of ill-health, he 
embraced a literary life, and entered the 
university of Padua. He subsequently 
travelled over Italy, giving lectures on 
poetry, and performing as an improvi- 
satore. After his marriage he made a 
second tour of the same kind, and after- 
wards held some official situation. He 
translated part of Chateaubriand’s works, 
and published some poems and essays. 
These are enumerated in Tipaldo, ii. 228. 

ARM ANNO, (Vincenzio, of Flanders, 
about 1599 — 1649,) a landscape painter, 
who greatly excelled in imitating nature, 
and was one of those who improved upon 
the old dry manner of execution in this 
branch of art. He seems careless in the 
choice of subject; but of whatever he 
treats, he charms by his truth, and by a 
repose of colour pleasingly' diversified by 
li^t and shade. He is classed by Lanzi 
in the Roman school, though he is desig- 
nated as above, of Flanders,” in his 
index. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 163.) 

ARMATI, (Salvino degli,) a Floren- 
tine, of whom nothing is known but that 
he ^ed in 1317 ; but who is said to have 
been the inventor of spectacles. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARMBRUSTER, (John Michael,) was 
born at Sulz, in Wiirtemburg, Nov. 1, 
1761. He made his studies at the cele^ 
brated military Academy of Stuttgard, 
and left his native country to take the 
place of secretary to Lavater at Zurich, 
where he was some time editor of the 
Zurich Gazette. Not sympathizing en- 
lireW with the somewhat eccentric ideas 
of Lavater, he left him; and, having 
married, established himself at Constanz, 
where he lived in a modest wajr hy lite- 
mjf labours. It was especially his 
Ii 2 
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V^B-freund, a journal he conducted torum, et Virorum Sanctitate lUustrium 
from 1793 to 1799, which proved his e Congregatione Casinensi, Assisi, 1733; 
qualifications as a popular writer. The Additiones et Correctiones Bibliothecae 
decidedly anti- Gallic principles of this Casinensis, Foliguo, 1735 ; and some 
publication, induced the Austrian go- others. (Biog. Uiiiv.) 
vcrnment to give him a situation in the ARMENINI, (Giovanni Batista,) a 
Austrian provinces, where, about the year painter of the Bolognese school, a native 
1800, he edited another popular paper, of Faenza, ^o was living in the year 
called Der Redliche Schwabcnbotlie. 1587, at wMbh time he published at 
Expelled by the French from Gunsburg, Ravenna a work entitled, Veri Prccetti 
he went to Vienna, first as commissary della Pittura— -The true Upcepts of Paint- 
of police, and rose, in 1805, to the situa- ing, which reappeared at Venice in the 
tion of secretary of the supreme court of ensuing century. He is considered a 
police and censorshii). As such (!) he better theorist than practitioner. There 
was the editor of the Wiener Zeitung, the is only one work of his in his native place, 
official organ of the Austrian government, a large picture of the Assumption, in- 
He also published the Wanderer, a po- scribed, Jo. Bapt. Armenini primitiae ; 
pular jourmil, not without some real meaning that it was among the first, or 
merit. As it was the interest of the go- perhaps the very first altar-piece which 
vernment to rouse the spirit of the people he ever painted. Perotti, the author of 
temporarily in the year 1809, he was certain Ffirragini, a mixture of all styles 
encouraged in beginning the Vaterlan- and subjects, which are still preserved in 
dische Blatter fur den Oesterreichischen the library of the seminary of Faenza, 
Kaiser Stat, which was the first journal there observes that Armenini was a pupil 
of any real merit after the Josephine of Perin del Vaga. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt, 
period. Annbiiister put an end to his v. 61.) 

own existence in 1817, partly under the AllMENONVILLE. See Morville. 
mortifications attendant on pecuniary ARMFELDT, (Charles, baron of^) a 
einbarrasMnents. Besides periodicals, he Swedish general under Charles XI I., born 
was very active and successful in writing in 1666. In 1713 he defended Uelsing- 
books of amusement for children, and fors against the czar Peter ; and on being 
little tales, which possess novelty, inte- forced to retreat, obliged the inhabitants 
rest, and a cultivated style. His private to quit the town, which he burnt to the 
character was amiable and friendly, «iiid ground. He afterwards engaged, with 
he will be ever remembered as one of the six thousand men, the Russian general, 
cultivators of the popular mind in the Apraxin, with eighteen thousand, near 
Austrian empire. Storkyro, in Ostrobothnia, on 15th Feb. 

Another person of this name established 1714, and was defeated. In 1718 he 
the first tolerable circulating library in j|C‘ommanded a disastrous expedition to 
Vienna, during the short relaxation of Norway, in which most of his men pe- 
censorsbip, from 1815 to 1819. (Ersch rished by cold and hunger; and he 
and Gruber, Eucycl. Gradmanns Ge- returned with a very few, to learn the 
lehrt. Schwaben, 13. Hallischc Lite- death of Charles XII. Armfeldt died in 
ratur Zeitung, 1817.) 1736. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARMELLINI, (Jerome,) often called ARMFELDT, (Gustavus Maurice d’,) 
Jerome de Faenza, from his birth-place, gp-and governor of the city of Stockholm, 
was inquisitor-general at Mantua, about lieutenant-general of the armies of Swe- 
1516. He wrote a book against one Ti- den, &c. lie was among the number of 
berio Rossiliano, who maintained that the confederates of the nobles, whom the 
Noah’s deluge could have been predicted king caused to be arrested in Finland, in 
by astrology; which is mentioned by the month of March, 1789, when he 
Echard, Script. Ord. Prsedic. vol. ii. p. 33, effected tfce revolution which circuin- 
hut Mazzuchelli was#mable to discover scribed the power of the higher orders, 
it, either printed or in MS. (Biog. Univ.) M. d'Armfeldt was neverUieless ein- 

ARMELLINI, (Mariano,) a Benedic- ployed as commander in the campaign 
tine monk, born at Ancona, ^ed in 1737, of 1790 against the Russians, and gained 
m the monastery of Foligno. His works various advantages. He was afterwards 
are — Bibliotheca Benedictino-Casinensis, named plenipotentiary, and concluded a 
w account of the lives and writings of peace with Russia on the plain of Wa- 
the members of the congregation of Mont- reels, between the vana of the armies ; 
Cassm, 2 parts, fol. 1731-32; Catalog! and ultimately signed a treaty of alliance 
tres Monachorum, Episcoporum Refotma- between the two courts. Immediately 
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afler the assassination of Gustavus III., 
(sec Anckarsthom,) he was appointed 
governor of the city of Stockholm. He 
resigned his place of general in July, 
because the duKe-regent refused to march 
troops against France, conformably to 
the treaty made with the empress of 
Russia. On the 11th of tj^ same month 
he was nominated Swediffi ambassador 
to the Italian courts. In December, 1793, 
he was suspecM of a conspiracy against 
the duke-regent, and of a traitorous cor- 
respondence with the countess of Rudems- 
kdff. In the February following, a 
courier was sent to procure his arrest at 
Naples, but the govenior of this city 
furnished him with the means of escape, 
and in answer to the complaints made by 
the court of Sweden, pretended that the 
necessary forms had not been observed 
towards him. Tliis affair, which was on 
the point of occasioning a rupture be- 
tween the two powers, was, however, 
settled by the mediation of Spain. The 
baron d’Arinfeldt retired into Poland, 
and inserted his justification in tlie public 
papers. On the 1st of March he was 
cited before the tribunal of the court, upon 
a cliarge of high treason. From his 
different correspondences, which were 
seized and read publicly in the assembly, 
he was declared convicted of having 
wished to place a foreimi prince on the 
throne of Sweden, and to sacrifice the 
liberty of his fellow-citizens, for the sake 
of engrossing to himself a great part of 
the supreme authority. Several of his 
letters announced the project of intro- 
ducing a hostile fleet into the ports 
Sweden, to favour his enterprise in t" 
capital. On the 10th of July he was 
condemned to death, he was outlawed, 
and permission was given to any one to 
fall upon him, in case he should set his 
foot in the Swedish territories. His pro- 
perty was confiscated, and his sentence 
stuck up in all the great towns in Sweden. 
This affair, like all others of a similar 
natore, has been presented under different 
points of view to public opinion. On the 
one hand, M. d^Armfelut has been re- 
presented as the active agen*^of the court 
of Russia, as a man not attached to the 
regent, and whose ambition seemed to 
tend towards bringing the cabinet of 
Stockholm under his sway, by the mar- 
riage of the young grand-duohess Alex- 
andria with Gustavus Adolphus ; on the 
other band, it has been said that this 
nobleman was guilty, at most, only of a 
court intrigue ; and it has been declared 
that the duke of Sudermania had never 
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forgiven him a speech which he allowed 
himseli respecting the feeble manner in 
which this prince punished the assassins 
of his brother. When the young king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, himself assumed the 
reins of government, M. d’Annfeldt en- 
tered again into favour, and his wife was 
even chief governess of the king's chil- 
dren. At the close of 1802, he received 
from this prince a new mark of confidence, 
and was sent in the character of Swedish 
minister to the court of Vienna. He re- 
mained but a short time in his ambassa- 
dorial capacity at Vienna, in consequence 
of his sovereign having refiised to ac- 
knowledge the title of emperor of Austria, 
which Francis II. had just ttikcn. His 
further career appears to be unworthy of 
record. (Biog. Modern.) 

ARMINE, (Mary,) a lady of whose 
life and character there is an account in 
the Lives of Eminent Persons in this 
Later Age, by Samuel Clark, fol. 1683, 
was remarkable for Christian charity and 
piety. She was a daughter and co-heir 
of Henry Talbot, a younger son of George, 
the sixth earl of Slirewsbury, and wife 
of Sir William Armine, of Osgodby in 
Lincolnshire, baronet. She is celebrated 
for her skill in polemical divinity, and for 
the liberality with which she .supported 
the scheme for the propagation of the 
gospel among the Indians, and generally 
for her bounty in all cases in which the in- 
terests of religion were concerned, and to 
the poor, founding alms-houses in divers 
places, which still exist. She died in 1675, 
being above eiglity years of age. 

ARMINIUS, or HERMANN, the hero 
of ancient Germany, was bom 18 b.c., 
brought up at Rome, and served in the 
armies of Augustus. He united the chiefs 
of the Germanic tribes in a confedera- 
tion to overthrow the Roman power; and 
by mingled treachery and skill procured 
the destruction of the large Roman army, 
sent under Varus to complete the con- 
quest of Germany and introduce the 
institutions of Rome among the German 
people. He wtis twice defeated by Ger- 
manicus. According to the account of 
Tacitus, the patriotism of Arminius yielded 
to the desire of fUssessing royal autho- 
rity ; and he fell by a conspiracy of his 
own countrymen, in his thirty-eighth 
year. Arminius, though not always suc- 
cessful, kept the Roman power in check 
for twelve years, when it was at its great- 
est height, — which was not achieved by 
any leader of any other people. He 
preserved the national existence, insti- 
Uitfons, and language of his country, 
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when those of every other nation in £u- 
rope, into which the Roman arms were 
carried, were changed or destroyed. 
I^opstock wrote two poems on the sub- 
ject of Hermann, of whom the best his- 
torical account is to be found in Schmidt’s 
History of the German People. 

ARMINIUS, (James.) This celebrated 
divine, whose original name was Her- 
manni, or Hermannsen, was bom in the 
year 1560, at Oudewater, in Southern Hol- 
land. His father, a respectable cutler, died 
during his infancy, and the orphan was 
indebted for liis education and the forma- 
tion of his moral and religious principles, 
to Theodor Emilius, a crerg}mian of the 
Romish church, but who, from conscien- 
tious objections to the errors of that com- 
munity, had renounced his office in the 
church, and was at heart a Protestant. 
He perceived the talent and bent of mind 
of his prot4g5, and endeavoured anxi- 
ously and successfully to impress him with 
his own serious views on the subject of 
religion. When Arminius was fifteen years 
old, his patron died ; but his place was 
filled by Rudolf Snell, a mathematician 
of eminence, and a countryman of Ar- 
minius. By him the young Arminius 
was placed m the university of Marpurg ; 
but in the course of the same year, news 
came of the destmetion of Oudewater, 
and the slaughter of its inhabitants, by 
the Spaniards—tidings which proved too 
fatally true, when the young student 
hastened to behold with his own eyes the 
fate of his birthplace, and found that his 
mother, brother, and sister, had perished 
there. 

About this time the university of 
Leyden was founded by William I. of 
Orange, as a reward for the courage dis- 
played by the inhabitants of that city 
against the Spaniards. With the hope of 
being admitted into this university, Ar- 
minius left Marpurg for Rotterdam, 
where the fugitives from Oudewater, as 
well as many who had been driven from 
Amsterdam by the cruelties of the duke 
of Alva, had taken refuge. Here he was 
taken into the house of the elder Bertius, 
and shortly afterwards sent, in company 
with his host’s son, to ^eyden. This his 
schoolfellow lived to pronounce a funeral 
eulogium upon him, and finally to dis- 
grace himself, and betray the party of 
the Arminians, or Remonstrants, to wiiich 
he had attached himself, by an apostasy 
to the church of Rome. The oration just 
ailuded to contains the warmest praises 
of the talents of Arminius, as shown at 
the university, where he seems at the 


early age of from fifteen to twenty-two 
to have already given earnest of the high 
Intellect which was afterwards to ren^r 
him famous through the whole Christian 
world. He was particularly distinguished 
for his talent in the composition of Latin 
verses, for his success m mathematical 
and philosophical studies, and, above all, 
for his love^f, and acquaintance with, 
the logic of Ramus. This taste he pro- 
bably imbibed from his fi#nd and patron, 
Snell, who was enthusiastically attached 
to that system. Under the auspices of 
Snell, Arminius was invited by the curators 
of the university to give lessons in the 
elements of mathematics. This was in 
the year 1578, and consequently when he 
was eighteen years old. To this mathe- 
matical cultivation, and this attachment to 
a sound system of logic, may probably be 
imputed his strong powers of reasoning, 
acknowledged even by his adversaries, 
and the employment of which, to a re- 
markable extent, has been rated as an 
excellence, or taxed as an over-boldness 
in sacred matters, according to the theo- 
logical tenets of his judges. 

In the year 1582 his merits had be- 
come so conspicuous, that he was strongly 
recommended by the burgomasters and 
resident ministers of Amsterdam to the 
guild of merchants of that city, and by 
the liberality of this latter body he was 
provided with funds for the prosecution 
and completion of his studies in some 
foreign university ; he in return for this, 
binding himself in writing to consider 
himself devoted for the rest of his life to 

« e service of the city of Amsterdam, 
id after his recration into holy orders, 
to devote himself to no church in any 
other city without the permission of the 
magistrates of Amstermim for the time 
being. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, Arminius proceeded to Geneva, 
where he attended the lectures of Theo- 
dore Beza, who was then expounding the 
epistle to the Romans. His high admi- 
ration of this learned man was repaid by 
a sincere esteem on the part of Beza, as 
is evidenced by a letter written at a 
subsequent^eriod by the latter to the 
authorities of Amsterdam in his favour. 
His stay at Geneva, however, was brief, 
as he had given serious offence to some 
of the principal men of that city by 
his zealous advocacy of the doctrines 
of Ramus. His giving lessons on this 
subject in private was treated as an 
infraction oi the rules of the university, 
and he was compelled to discontinue 
them. In consequence of this disagree- 
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ment he left Geneva for Basle, where he 
gained much reputation by a series of 
lectures, such as were then gratuitously 
given by the more advanced students ; 
the subject of these was the epistle to the 
Romans. At Basle the degree of doctor 
was ofiered him by the faculty of theology 
— an honour which he modestly declined 
on the score of his juvenijp appearance. 
In 1588 he returned to Geneva, and 
found that tl^ feeling excited against 
him by his foXer philosophical lectures 
had considerably subsided. On his part 
he had learnt more moderation in the 
maintenance of his opinions; and thus 
he continued at Geneva, honoured for 
his talents, and acquiring the friendship 
of many young Hollanders, who after- 
wards held the most important offices in 
their own country, till the year 1586. In 
that year many of his schoolfellows went 
on a tour into Italy — a journey which he 
himself also undertook ; his chief induce- 
ment being a wish to hear the celebrated 
James Zabarella, whose lectures on phi- 
losophy he attended at Padua, giving 
at the same time instructions in logic to 
some German noblemen. He afterwards 
visited Rome and some other parts of 
Italy, but very rapidly; as the whole 
journey did not occupy more than seven 
months. For this expedition, undertaken 
without consulting his patrons, he was 
severely blamed, even by men of probity 
and moderation ; and his enemies took 
the opportunity of spreading the falsest 
accusations of him, as having complied 
with the requisitions of popery, and 
formed friendships with distinguished 
popish ecclesiastics; and he was 
accused of apostasy to the Romish chur<^ 
From these charges, however, he fully 
cleared himself to his patrons at Amster- 
dam, on his return to that city, after a 
few months* stay in Geneva; bringing 
with him from the latter city the most 
favourable testimonials to his talents and 
virtues, and a strong recommendation 
as a fit person for the work of the mi- 
nistry. To this office he was unanimously 
elected in his twenty-eighth year, and 
commenced his clerical ^ties in the 
church of Amsterdam. 

A few years after he had been settled 
in this honourable office, an event oc- 
curred which materially influenced his 
future life, as well as the state of the 
reformed church, and which added to 
his former reputation the doubtful and 
troublesome honour of beii% the founder 
of a new sect. It has already been 
mentioned that Arminius Icctiurcd at 
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Basle upon the epistle to the Romans ; 
but his expressed opinions ^on tiiis 
remarkable portion of the New lY'stament 
— the text-book of all the disputes be- 
tween the Arminian and Calvinistic par- 
ties — were not at that time such as were 
considered unorthodox, but, on the con- 
trary, gained him high applause from his 
Calvinistic hearers and patrons. To ex- 
plain the change in his opinions, it is 
necessary to go about ten years back, to 
the year 1578, in which year a certain 
Richard (or Dirk) Folkertson Coomhert, 
conversing with a man who had left the 
popish for the reformed church, and 
finding him unable to defend his change 
of opinion by sufficient reasons, remarked 
that it was doubtful whether he had 
changed for the better. This expression 
came to the ears of two ministers of Delft, 
who challenged Coomhert to a contro- 
versy on the characteristics of the true 
church. This controversy was afterwards 
transferred to Leyden; and Coomhert 
appears to have been so far the better 
disputant as to have puzzled his adver- 
saries; when occasion was taken ftom 
some expressions of his which were judged 
out of rule to put an end to the debate ; 
and he was forbidden to publish his 
remarks on this or any other religious 
controversy. But the ministers of Delft, 
about the year 1589, published a pam- 
phlet, a sort of answer to the doctrines of 
Coomhert, which appear to have been 
ultra-arminian. In this, by a sort of 
compromise, they took up the suhlajpsarian 
scheme, by which it is asserted that God 
permitted^ without pre-ordaining the fall 
of man ; and that when Adam, and in 
him his posterity, were rendered sinful in 
nature by the fall, he chose certain indi- 
viduals as the objects of redemption, 
leaving the rest in the state of sin and 
condemnation into which they had fallen. 
This pamphlet, opposed to the anti-cal- 
vinistic opinions of Coomhert, was op- 
posed also to the doctrine of the more 
rigid Calvinists, or siqmilapsarians^ who 
held that the divine decree, before the 
fall of Adam, had appointed certain in- 
dividuals to destruction. By this party 
of the reformed church, and more par- 
ticularly by his n-iend Lydius, Arminius 
was desired to reply to the pamphlet of 
the Delft ministers. This he undertook 
to do ; but in the course of his medita- 
tions on this subject, he was led, first to 
embrace the principles of the sublapsa- 
rianSf which he had undertaken to com- 
bat; and subsequently, going beyond 
th^se also, to take up and to promulgate 
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thdM ^ikitons on the subject of the 
divine decrees, which are now known by 
his name. These may be best expressed 
in the words of the first article of the 
Arminian faith, during the time imme- 
diately following the death of Arminius : 
-*^“.That God from all eternity deter- 
mined to bestow salvation on those whom 
he foresaw would persevere unto the end 
in their faith in Christ Jesus, and to in- 
flict everlasting punishments on those who 
should continue in their unbelief, and 
resist unto tlie end his divine succours.’* 
(Mosheim, Eccles. Hist, by Maclaine, 
vol. ii. p. 521.) 

The first important overt manifestation 
of this change in tlie sentiments of 
Arminius was made in 1591, in his 
public exposition of the text, Romans vii. 
14, to which he gave a meaning dif- 
fering from the sense in wliicli this pas- 
sage had been before understood, and 
more favourable to his new views on the 
subject of the divine decrees. The sen- 
timents at tin's time expressed, though 
more moderate and more cautiously 
worded than the subsequent doctrines of 
the sect, excited the alarm of his cleri- 
cal brethren ; and a public dispute was 
held on the subject, between Arminius 
on the one side, and Plancius on the 
other. This was managed on the side 
of Aiminius with great talent and cau- 
tion, as well as address; but did not 
prevent his undergoing much calumny 
and exaggerated accusation. His friends, 
Lydius, Uitenbogardt, and Tafliiuis, at- 
tempted a reconciliation between him 
and the church of which he was a pastor, 
and offered for this purpose certain 
articles of accommodation between Ar- 
minius and the ecclesiastical senate. 
The substance of these was, that he 
should engage to teach no new doctrine ; 
and in case of doubts arising in his own 
mind as to any tenet held by the reformed 
church, he should refrain from stating 
his opinions openly, and should rather 
privately confer with his brethren in the 
ministry. To these terms Arminius was 
willing to subscribe, but the ecclesiastical 
senate refused their assent ; and the end 
of this dispute was, thaL the magistrates 
of Amsterdam, after a pnvate conference 
with those friends of Arminius already 
mentioned, and a hearing of him and his 
opponents, commanded the senate to let 
the matter rest, and dismissed the par- 
ties with an advice to each to adopt that 
course which had been suggested in the 
proj) 08 ed articles of pacification ; to re- 
frain, that is, from the promulgation ci 
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tenets differing from those of the reformed 
church, and to confer with the rest of the 
ministerial body, in case of doubt arising 
in the mind of any indiridual. The ma- 
gistrates of Holland had from the first 
establishment of the reformed religion in 
that province inclined to the sublapsarian 
doctnnes held by Melancthon, Butlinger, 
and some ot®brs of the early reformers, 
in opposition to the clergy, who chiefly 
favoured the more rigfily Calvinistic 
doctrines taught by Camn and Beza. 
From this circumstance they were more 
disposed to favour Arminius than the 
clergy opposed to him, as was shown on 
this and on other occasions. 

In the year 1602, two of the three 
professors of divinity at the university of 
Leyden, Junius and Trelcatius, died of 
the plague which raged in that year, 
leaving Oomarus to execute the duties of 
that professorship alone. The choice of 
the directors of the university fell upon 
Arminius and the younger Trelcatius. 
The election of the former was long de- 
layed by objections raised against his 
theological opinions by his brethren of 
Amsterdam and others, and by the un- 
willingness of the magistrates of that city 
to dispense with his services in the church. 
By the intervention of his friends, and 
the request of Maurice prince of Orange, 
the consent of the magistrates was at 
length obtained ; but it was stipulated 
that Arminius should not leave the church 
of Amsterdam, till they had the prospect 
of obtaining another pastor of leaniing 
and piety ; that he should clear himself 
in a conference with Oomarus, his future 
^jleaguc, from all charge of heterodoxy ; 
and that he should be left at full liberty 
to resume his ministerial functions, if the 
necessities of the church at Amsterdam 
should demand his services, or his own 
inclinations should lead him to relinquish 
his professorship. After the proposed 
conference with Oomarus, in which he 
cleared himself from the charge of here- 
tical opinions, he was installed us pro- 
fessor of divinity in 1603, and shortly 
after delivered his lectures on the book 
of Jonah. In this situation of professor 
of divinity his great object was to recall 
the students under his care from the 
scholastic subtleties, in the study of which, 
according to the taste of the time, they 
were deeply immersed, and to bring 
them back to a sound and scriptural mode 
of s^dying t]|^ology. He displayed also 
in his conversation, conduct, and writings, 
the earnest desire which appears to have 
accompanied him through Ivis life for the 
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recoaciliation of the various sects of 
Christians. His colleague Gomarus be- 
gan very shortly after his inauguration 
to display a spirit . of jealousy, which 
greatly disturbed his quiet of mind ; and 
the renewed promulgation of his opinions 
drew upon him much obloquy. These 
troubles contributed greatly to break his 
health, which, in fact, hadB^uffered during 
the greater part of his life from intense 
application ai^alinost ceaseless anxieties. 
The bitternera of religious controversy 
was terribly shown during his last illness, 
in the course of which he lost the use of 
one eye and arm; to these aiHictions 
were applied by some of his enemies the 
awful denunciations in the book of Zc- 
chariah — ‘‘Their eyes shall consume 
away in their holes,” (xiv. 12;) and from 
the siune prophet — “ Woe to the idol shep- 
herd that leaveth the flock ! the sword 
shall be upon his arm, and upon his right 
eye : his arm shall be clean dried up, and 
his right eye shall be utterly darkened.” 
(xi. 1 7.) His own sentiments of charity 
to all mankind, expressed on his death-bed, 
and left behind him in his will, in which 
he dwells on his favourite topic of the 
pacification of the church, are in beautiful 
contrast with these displays of unchari- 
table feeling. He' dicci in 1609 ; leaving 
behind him seven sons and two daughters, 
all of whom, except two of the sons, died 
young, shortly alter their father. His 
wife, whom he married in 1590, was the 
daughter of Laurence Heal, one of the 
senators of Amsterdam — a distinguished 
promoter of the reformation in Holland, 
and a firm opponent of the designs of the 
Spaniards against that country. ^ 

The following description of the per- 
sonal appearance and character of Armi- 
nius is taken from the Life of him written 
by Brandt, and incorporated with ampli- 
fications by Nichols into his translation of 
the works of Arminius — a book of which 
much use has been made in compiling 
the preceding biography. 

“In stature he did not exceed the 
middle size. His eyes were dark and 
sprightly — the sure indications of quick- 
ness of mind and genius.^ He wtu of a 
serene countenance ; of a sanguine con- 
stitution of body ; compact in his limbs, 
and rather robust, as long as his age per- 
mitted it. He possessed a voice that was 
slender, yet sweet, melodious, and acute ; 
but it was admirably adapted for per- 
suasion. If any subject wa^j^ be adorned, 
or to be oratorically di^ussed, it was 
done distincUv ; the pronunciation of the 
words and the inflexion of the voice 
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being evidently accommodate toithe 
things themselves. 

“ With regard to his civil conversation, 
he was coiurteous and aifable towards all 
men, respectful to his superiors, and con- 
descending to his inferiors. He was 
hospitable, cheerful, and not averse to a 
little innocent mirth and wit among 
friends, for the sake of mentfd relaxation. 
But in those qualities which constitute a 
serious man, a good Christian, and a con- 
summate divine in the church, he was, as 
far as human infirmity permitted, second 
to no one. lie reverenced and honoured 
Almighty God alone ; and he suftered no 
day to pass without pious meditations and 
a careful perusal of the sacred records, 
always commencing the duties of the 
morning with earnest supplications and 
thanksgivings ; and that he might make 
still greater progress in the study of piety 
and truth, to these prayers he added 
frequent fastings. He preferred to be 
really pious to the mere appearance of 
piety; and he accounted no course of 
conduct so proper, as that of directing all 
his actions according to the rule of a pure 
conscience, and not by the opinion of other 
people. By his own example he confirmed 
the truth of the motto on his seal, in the 
sentiment of which he greatly delighted — 

“ A good conscience is a paradise, ' ' The 
works of Arminius consist of — Seven 
Orations on Theology, &c. ; Declara- 
tion of his Sentiments delivered be- 
fore the States of Holland ; An Apology 
against 'J'hirty one Defamatory Articles ; 
Answers to certain Theological Questions ; 
Twenty-five Public Disputations ; Se- 
venty-nine Private Disputations ; Dis- 
sertation on the True and Genuine Sense 
of the Seventh Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans; A Letter to Hippolytus a 
Collibiis on the Divinity of Christ, the 
Providence of God, Predestination, Grace, 
and Free-will, and Justification ; and, 
Certain Articles to he diligently Exiunined 
and Weighed. These were published in • 
a collected fonn at Leyden, 1 629, 4to ; 
at Frankfort, 1631, and again, 1635. 
They have been translated into English 
by J. Nichols, with copious notes. Lon- 
don, 1825 — 18^. (Works of Arminius, 
with Brandt’s ^iife of the Author, by 
James Nichols. Petri Bertii Oratio in 
Obitum D. Jacobi Arminii. Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, by Maclaine, vol. 
ii. pp. 518 — 531.) 

ARMSTRONG. (John, M.D., 1709— 
1779,) an eminent physician and poet. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and born 
ip the parish of Castleton, in Roxburgh- 
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shirf. The date of his birth is supposed to 
have been 1709. The course of his early 
education is also unknown. He studied 
phasic at Edinburgh, and graduated at the 
university February 4, 1 732, the subject of 
his thesis being, “ De Tabe Punilenta.” 
This was printed and published, and a 
copy Was sent by the author to Sir Hans 
Sloane, then president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, to whom it 
is dedicated, with a Latin letter, which is 
preserved in the library of the British 
Museum. Like Akenside, he devoted 
himself early to the Muses, and culti- 
vated poetry, sculpture, painting, and 
music. In 1725 he is conjectured to 
have written his Winter, and to have 
finished it just as Thomson’s poem. The 
Seasons, appeared. It is a descriptive 
sketch in imitation of Shakespeare, and 
obtained for the author the commendation 
of Thomson, Mallet, Aaron Hill, and 
Young. Msdlet wrote to one of his friends 
in Edinburgh to ask the author’s permis- 
sion to publish it; but he afterwards 
altered his mind, and it did not appear 
until 1770, when it was printed along 
with other imitations of Shakespeare and 
Spenser. 

In 1734 he printed, in the second volume 
of the EdinWgh Medical Essays, an 
Essay on Penetrating Topic Medicines, 
being an attempt to explain some of the 
phenomena of absorption, upon the prin- 
ciples of the mechanical philosophy. In 
this year also, he wrote a paper Of the 
Alcalescent Disposition of Animal Fluids, 
which was read before the Royal Society, 
January 30, 1735, but was not printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions, It is 

E rved in the Sloane Collection (Dr. 

’s Papers) in the British Museum, 
No. 4433. In 1735 he published a pam- 
phlet, without affixii^ his name to it, 
under the title of An Essay for Abridging 
the Study of Physic ; to which is a&ed 
a Dialogue (betwixt llygcia, Mercury, 
»and Pluto) relating to the Practice of 
Physic as it is managed by a certain illus- 
trious Society ; as also an Epistle from 
Usbek the Persian to J(oshua) W(ar)d, 
Es<j. This was reprinted in Dilly’s Re- 
pository (vol. iii. p. 125). It is a hu- 
morous satire on quaclkry, containing 
some severe but just reflections on the 
ignorance of apothecaries in general. It 
is dedicated “ to the antacademic philo- 
sophers, to the generous despisers of the 
scnools, to the deservedly celebrated 
J(oshua) W(ar)d, and J(ohn) M(oo}r, 
and the rest of the numerous sect of in- 
spired physicians.” 
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In 1737 he published a Synopsis of 
the History ana Cure of Venereal Dis- 
eases, 8vo, which has not been held in 
much estimation, being little more tlmn 
an abridgement of the works of preceding 
writers, principally translated from the 
Aphrodisiacus published by Boerhaave, 
at Leyden, 1728. It was soon followed 
by the Econapy of Love, a poem 
distinguished by its licentiousness, but 
written with great vigoiUL This work 
did much injury to ArmsWong’s reputa- 
tion and character. This he, m some 
measure, redeemed by another work, which 
has gone through many editions, the 
Art of Preserving He^th, originally 
printed in 1744, in 4to. It has been de- 
signated by some competent judges as 
the best didactic poem in any modem 
language. His character as a poet, and 
his talents as a professional observer of 
the human body and its various functions, 
the operation of different agents, moral 
and pnysical, on its constitution, &c., may 
safely rest upon the merits of this vrork ; 
there are in it passages of great beauty 
and intrinsic excellence. It has gained for 
him the highest approbation. Between 
the publication of tlie foregoing poems it 
is probable his spirits were much de- 
pressed, and his prospects in life far from 
cheering ; for, from letters preserved in 
the British Museum, we find that he 
solicited the assistance of Dr. Birch to 
exercise his influence with the generous 
Dr. Mead to get him appointed physician 
to the forces then going to the West 
Indies. In this object, however, he did 
not succeed, but he was chosen, in 1746, 
oAof the physicians to the Hospital for 
Sick and Lame Soldiers, then situated 
behind Buckingham-house. He obtained 
this appointment principally through the 
interest of Mead, to whose taste and 
excellence he makes allusion in the first 
book of his Art of Preserving Health, in 
the following elegant terms : — 

O thou beloved by all the graceful arts, 

Thou long the fav’rite of the healing powers.*' 

A poem Of Benevolence, an Epistle to 
Eumenes, some one who had endeavoured 
to do the autjmr a great piece of service, 
appeared in *51, and did honour to his 
sensibility. His Taste, an Epistle to a 
Young Critic, was printed in 1753. It 
it written in imitation of Pope, and is 
strongly tinctured by that splenetic cha- 
racter which afterwards so lamentably 
distinguished him. Under a fictitious 
name, that of Launcelot Temple, Em., 
he published in 1758, Sketches; or. Es- 
says on various Subjects. In the con\- 
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position of some of these, he has been 
supposed to have been assisted by his 
friend John Wilkes, Esq., with whom he 
enjoyed great intimacy. The style of the 
Essays is, however,, in general cynical, 
coarse, and aftected, and added nothing 
to the author’s reputation ; indeed, it is 
probable that the cens^e unsparingly 
applied to this work, tcfted to confirm 
the hatred he entertained for the critics 
of his day. # 

Armstrong was appointed physician to 
the army in Germany in 1760, for which 
he is said to have been indebted to 
the interest of Wilkes ; and in this year 
he wrote a poem, called A Day, an Epistle 
to John Wilkes, of Aylesbury, Esq. It 
was considered to have been published 
without his knowledge or consent, by 
an anonymous editor, supposed to be 
some one to whom Mr. Wilkes had lent 
it. Churchill has been reported to have 
imagined himself reflected on in it, and 
his temper is said to have led him to 
retort- upon the author in the Journey, 
This, however, is scarcely probable, as 
the lines which have been referred to 
relate rather to an actor than a poet, and 
^eat as the vanity of Churchill unques- 
tionably was, he could hardly have ven- 
tured to ascribe to himself the line, 

“ What crazy scribbler reigns the present wit ?’* 

and it is still less likely that he would have 
allowed four years to elapse before he 
made his retort to a supposed attack. The 
animosity which existed between Churchill 
and Armstrong is rather to be attributed 
to differences in opinion upon pol^al 
subjects. w 

About this time Armstrong broke in 
friendship with Wilkes, it is said, on 
account of some reflections on the na- 
tional character of Scotchmen, inserted 
in the North Briton. This variance con- 
tinued for many years, and in 1773 Arm- 
strong called Wilkes to account for some 
reflections on his character, which he 
attributed to Wilkes, and which appeared 
in the Public Advertiser. The particulars 
relating to this transaction are to be 
found in the Gentlemanly Magazine for 
1792, but they are evidently furnished by 
a prejudiced hand. Upon the establish- 
ment of peace in 1763, Armstrong re- 
turned to London, and devoted himself 
to practice, in wliich, however, he was 
nevCT extensively engaged. In 1770 he 
published 2 vols, 12mo, of Miscellanies, 
which contain most of the pieces previ- 
ously mentioned, with the exception of 
the Economy of Love, of which, however, 
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he prepared an edition in 1768, expung- 
ing many of the most offensive passages, 
and the Epistle to Wilkes. They contain 
also some other pieces of no great merit, 
and therefore do not deserve particular 
notice. He offered to Garrick a tragedy, 
entitled Tlie Forced Marriage, but it was 
rejected. It is printed in the Miscel- 
lanies, and has been described as distin- 
guished by “ much passion, but little 
judgment.'* A Short Ramble through 
some Parts of France and Italy, under 
the name of Launcelot Temple, was put 
forth in 1771, and is interesting princi- 
pally from having been made in company 
with Fuseli, who has spoken favour- 
ably of the general benevolence of Arm- 
strong. Dr. Armstrong has also made 
allusion to the painter in one of , his 
sketches, and justly predicted the eminence 
he attained. He designate.^ him as a 
genius, not indeed of British growth; 
unpatronized, and at present almost un- 
known ; who may live to astonish, to 
terrify, and delight all Europe.” In this 
tour he paid a visit to Smollett, who then 
resided near Leghorn. 

Dr. Armstrong’s last publication was a 
quarto volume of Medical Essays, in 
which the peculiarities of his temper, and 
his extreme dissatisfaction with every 
thing around him, is but too abundantly 
manifested. He condemns all theory, 
et fails not to enlist it to his aid when 
e assigns to every gland an occult kind 
of magical power, inexplicable to the 
human faculties, of transforming the 
blood which passes through its fabric into 
this or that particular humour.” In 1779 
he paid a visit in Lincolnshire, and upon 
getting into his carriage to return to lion- 
don, met with an accident, by which his 
thigh was seriously injured, and he died 
on the 7th of September, at his house in 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, leaving be- 
hind him, to the astonishment of his 
friends, upwards of three thousand pounds^ 
principal^ the savings out of a very mo- 
derate income, chiefly consisting of his 
half pay as a physician of the army. All 
who knew him speak highly of his bene- 
volence and sensibility, and he was es- 
teemed by myi of learning and genius. 
He seems, however, to have been remark- 
able for his indolence, which especially 
unfitted him for success in the practice 
of the medical profession. The morbid 
sensibility by which he was so powerflilly 
impressed, gave rise to a languor and 
listlessness which depressed the vigour of 
his mind ; and to such an extent did this 
prevail, that the following picture in 
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TholnBon*s Castle of Indolence is said to 
have their original in Armstrong : — 

“ With him was sometimes join’d in silent walk, 

( Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk ; 

If stung by spleen, at once away he broke 
To groves of pine, and broad o’ershadowmg oak : 

Tliere, inly thrill’d, he wander'd all alone, 

And on liiiuself his pensive fury wrokc ; 

He never utter’d word, save when drst shone 
The glittering star of eve— ‘ Thank heaven 1 the 
day is done 1’ ” 

Dr. Beattie, in a letter to Sir William 
Forbes, says, “ I know not what is the 
matter with Armstrong, but he seems to 
have conceived a rooted aversion agmnst 
the whole human race, except a few 
friends, who it seems are dead. He sets 
public opinion at defiance — a piece of 
boldness which neither Virgil nor Horace 
were ever so shameless as to acknow- 
ledge. I do not think Dr. A. has any 
cause to complain of the public ; his 
Art of Health is not, indeed, a popular 
poem, but it is very much liked, and has 
often been printed. It will make him 
known and esteemed by posterity, and I 
resume he will be more esteemed if all 
is other Avorks perish with him. In his 
Sketches, indeed, are many sensible, and 
some striking remarks ; but they breathe 
such a rancorous and contemptuous spirit, 
and abound so much in odious vulgarisms 
and colloquial execrations, that, in read- 
ing, we are as often disgusted as pleased. 

I know not Avhat to say of his Universal 
Almanack ; it seems to me an attempt at 
humour, but such humour is either too 
high or too low for my comprehensioii. 
The plan of his tragedy, called The 
Forced Marriage, is both obscure and 
improbable; yet there are good strokes 
in It, particularly in the last scene.” 

Armstrong has been generally regarded 
as “ wrong-headed, not malignant-heart- 
ed.” The amiable physician of Dor- 
chester, Dr. Cuming, has given his 
testimony to the general benevolence of 
^the poet and physician. “ I was early 
* acquainted with Dr. A., have visited him 
at his lodgings, knew many of his inti- 
mates, have met him in company, but, 
from my having visited the metropolis so 
seldom since my residence in Dorsetshire, 

I was not so well acquaiigpd with him as 
I should otherwise have been, or wished 
to be. He always appeared to me (and I 
was confirmed in this opinion by that of 
his most intimate friends) a man of learn- 
ing and genius, of considerable abilities 
in his profession, of great benevolence 
and*goodne8s of heart, fond of associating 
with men of parts and genius, hut indo- 
lent and inactive, and therefore totally 
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unqualified to employ the means that 
usually lead to medical employment, or 
to elbow his way through a crowd of 
competitors. An intimate friendship 
always subsisted between the doctor and 
the author of the Seasons, as well as with 
other gentlemen of learning and genius ; 
he was intimate with, and respected by 
Sir John Pri%le, to the titne of his 
death.” 

ARMSTRONG, (Jolm^J.D., 17a^ 
1829,) bom at Ayres Quay, in the parish 
of Bishop Wearmouth, in the county of 
Durham, May 8, 1784. His parents were 
in humble circumstances, his father being 
manager of a glass-manufactory at Ayres 
Quay, and afterwards at Deptford, near 
Simderland. Under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Mason, a minister of the United 
Secession Church of Scotland, Armstrong 
gained a moderate acquaintance with the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages, 
and a tolerable share of mathematical in- 
formation. He early manifested an eager- 
ness to excel ill every thing he undertook. 
He was apprenticed to Mr. Watson, a 
surgeon and apotliccary at Monk Wear- 
mouth ; but, although much attached to 
the study of the science of medicine, he 
disliked this paii; or system of practice, 
and it was therefore determined to re- 
move him to Edinburgh, there to qualify 
for the Jiigher branch of the profession as 
a physician. He was distinguished by 
the exercise of his imagination, and his 
fancy led him to attempt various pieces 
in verse, and even to contemplate the 
execution of a tragedy, founded on the 
st^ of Boethius, as recorded by Gibbon, 
tl4!perusal of which had made a very 
strong impression upon his mind. The 
necessity of close attention to medical 
studies, however, prevented the comple- 
tion of his purjiose ; and, after attendance 
upon the usual classes, he took a degree 
in surgery, at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, on the 5th of May, 1807, and in 
the month of June following, the degree 
of doctor of medicine of the university of 
Edinburgh; and composed a thesis, De 
Causis Morborum Hydropiconim, Ra- 
tioneque iis Mbdendi. He now became 
a candidate for practice at Bishop Wear- 
mouth ; hut soon after removed to Sun- 
derland, where he was extensively en- 
gaged for several years, and was ap- 
pointed physician to the Sunderland 
Dispensary. He married, in 1811, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Charles Spearman, 
Esq. of Thornely, near Durham. 

Dr. Armstrong's first publication after 
the Inaugural Dissertation, was a paper 
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on'Brain Fever produced by Intoxication, 
which wae printed in the Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surreal Journal for January 
1813, and, with others on Diseased Cer- 
vical Vertebrae, &c., materially served to 
bring his name and talents before the 
profession and the public. In 1814 he 
published Facts and Obs^ations relative 
to the Fe^er commonly Ailed Puerperal, 
a second edition of which appeared in 1 8 1 9. 
His opinions^d doctrine upon the sub- 
ject of fever, bpr which he has been prin- 
cipally know'n in his profession, were first 
detailed in this publication. Thissubiect 
engrossed his mind through life, and he 
has certainly left upon record much im- 
portant information on this disease, in all 
its varied types and conditions. In 1816 
he published, Practical Illustrations of 
Typhus Fever, and other Febrile and In- 
flaminatory Diseases, a work which gained 
for its author great celebrity, and went 
through three large editions, in three 
successive years. He looked upon fever 
as inflammation, demonstrated the effi- 
cacy of bleeding in the early stages, and 
proved the signs of debility and malig- 
nancy manifested at the close of tlie 
disease to be in proportion to the degree 
and duration of the previous inflamma- 
tion. Ho divided the disorder into simple, 
inflammatory, and congestive ; an useful 
division, which admits of verification at 
the bedside of the sick. The success 
which attended the publication of this 
work determined Dr. Armstrong to re- 
move from his native place to a more 
extended sphere of operation in the me- 
tropolis. In 1818 he came to Lonjpn, 
relying solely upon his abilities ancAie 
character they had acquired him for suc- 
cess in practice. This important step in 
his life has been thus interestingly de- 
scribed: “In October, 1817, he resigned 
his situation as physician to the Sunder- 
land Di.«pensary ; and in February, 1818, 
after placing his wife and his two cliil- 
dren in lodgings at Durham, he repaired 
to London, with no other recommenda- 
tion, than that which his works and repu- 
tation afforded him. He took lodgings at 
No. 38, Great J ames Streel^ Bedford Row, 
where he resided several months alone. 
This was the most trying part of his life. 
All those domestic sympathies upon which 
he so much depended for happiness were 
far removed from him, and he felt as it 
were alone in the world, anxious about 
his present and uncertain of his future 
fortunes. He never, to the close of his 
life, courted general society, and had few 
inducements to mix in public amuse- 
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ments ; for his tastes centered in hiJpro- 
fcssional pursuits, and his enjoyments in 
the bosom of his family, and in the fami- 
liar society of a few personal friends. His 
sensibilities were acute, and his mind 
simple and discerning in its instincts and 
desires. He had left a society to which 
he was attached by the ties of gratitude ; 
and in the oppressive solitude of his pre- 
sent situation he keenly felt the loss of his 
early friends, and became fully sensible 
of the hazard to which he had exposed 
the interests of his family. He has often 
told me (Dr. Boott) that the loneliness 
of his situation at times overpowered him ; 
and that so oppressive vras tlie busy scene 
around him, in which he stood a stranger, 
uncared for and unknown, that he some- 
times found relief in tears, and tried to 
drown the consciousness of sorrow, by 
seeking sleep in his darkened chamber at 
noon. The energies of his mind, how- 
ever, sustained him; and he soon rose 
elastic from this temporary pressure.” 
In 1818 he put forth Practical Illus- 
trations of the Scarlet Fever, Measles, 
Pulmonary Consumption, and Chronic 
Diseases, with Remarks on Sulphureous 
Waters. A second edition went through 
the press in the same year. His reputa- 
tion was therefore maintained by this 
publication. 

lie had not yet, however, been ad- 
mitted into the lioyal London College 
of Physicians. He presented liimself for 
examination, conformably to its regula- 
tions, to obtain the license to practise in 
London and its suburbs, and he was re- 
jected. This rejection of an eminent 
practitioner, and a writer of considerable 
and deserved celebrity, has been gene- 
rally attributed to his deficiency of clas- 
sical knowledge, upon which the examiners 
set much value. On this point, however, 
it must be remarked neither Dr. Arm- 
strong nor any member of the college has 
given any information. It is fortunate 
that in its operation the rejection did not* 
destroy the reputation Dr. Armstrong had 
a/*quired, or diminish the zeal either of 
himself in his profession, or of his friends 
to assist him : that this did not occur will 
be manifest his election to the office 
of physician m the Fever Hospital of 
St. Pancras, upon the retirement of Dr. 
Thomas Bateman. To enable him to hold 
this appointment without being a licentiate 
of the London College, it was nece^ssary 
to suspend the operation of a bye-law of 
the institution relative to the qualifications 
of a candidate. This was generously 
done by the committee of the hospital, 
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and Dr. Armstrong tiius entered upon the 
practice of the institution. 

In 1821 he commenced as a lecturer 
on the practice of physic at the school 
founded oy the late Mr. Edward Grainger, 
in the neigbourhood of the Borough Hos- 
pitals, known as the Webb- Street School; 
and few persons were perhaps, on the 
whole, better able to perform the onerous 
duties of teaching, or more successful in 
the result, than Dr. Armstrong. Ilis man- 
ner was to pupils peculiarly pleasing and 
attractive; his diction free and earnest; 
his order lucid ; and the practical part of 
his subject was ever kept in view. He 
was one of the most popular teachers in 
London, and was attended by a very large 
class. His lectures have been reported 
in the Lancet ; but more accurately given 
since his decease by a pupil and friend : 
Lectures on the Morbid Anatomy, Na- 
ture, and Treatment of Acute and Chronic 
Diseases. Edited by Joseph Rix, Lond. 
1834, 8 VO. Dr. Armstrong also delivered 
lectures on the Materia Medica, in 1823, 
and continued them until 1825, when he 
embodied them in his course on the Prac- 
tice of Physic. His education had been 
scanty and his course of reading limited. 
His lectures were therefore almost entirely 
composed from his own opportunities of 
observing the phenomena of disease. 
Being delivered extempore, he kept alive 
the attention of his hearers, and he exhi- 
bited proofs of his quickness of appre- 
hension and appreciation of facts. He 
was, however, too declamatory, and his 
attempted contempt of leaniing much 
disfigures his orations. He never failed 
to embrace any opportunity to hold up to 
ridicule the learning of schools and col- 
leges, and to treat with neglect the claims 
of learned practitioners. He speaks of 
Heberden as a superficial observer of na- 
ture ; as a popular physician in London, 
but whose literary productions will soon 
^be forgotten. The flagrant injustice of 
this opinion cannot be too forcibly con- 
demned; but Heberden ’s character and 
talents need no advocate. They are fully 
displayed in his Commentarii ae Morbo- 
rum Historia et Curatione. Dr. Arm- 
strong’s accusations ag^st Dr. Mead 
and Dr. Cullen are equally groundless 
and ungenerous. His friend and bio- 
grapher has thus characterised Dr. Arm- 
strong as a lecturer : “ The effect his 
lectures produced was electric. The 
energy of his manner, the fine intonations 
of his voice, the facility and correctness 
of his diction, the strain of impassioned 
eloquence which often burst firom him 
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riveted the attention, and made even 
those who could not entirely adopt or ap** 
propriate his opinions, sensible that he 
was uttering the deep convictions of his 
mind ; and there was so much of chaste 
and often of pathetic feeling, so much of 
the refined sensibilities of his nature 
blended with his discourse, that those who 
were compelle Ao admire his talents felt 
confidence in his virtues ; and while they 
revered the professor, tlmy loved the 
man.” 

The extent of Dr. Armstrong’s private 
practice, and the time necessarily devoted 
to lecturing, obliged him, in 1824, to retire 
from the Fever Hospital. He printed in 
the Medical Intelligencer, in 1822, a paper 
entitled. Some Observations on the Ori- 
gin, Nature, and Prevention of Typhus 
Fever; and in 1823, Some Observations 
on the Utility of Opium in certain In- 
flammatory Disorders, which was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Associated 
Apothecaries of England and Wales. These 
papers were some of the results of his 
observations, chiefly made at the Fever 
Hospital, and contain the germ of those 
opinions which led to very important 
modifications of his views of typhus, and 
of his practice in inflammatory diseases. 
He had expressed a belief that typhus 
originated solely from contagion ; he now 
maintained that malaria was its primary 
source, and that its contagious character 
was very questionable. He viewed the 
plague in a similar manner. 

In 1825 he printed An Address to the 
Members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, on the injurious conduct and 
d^ctive state of that Corporation with 
reference to Professional Rights, Medical 
Science, and the Public Health. This 
address was written in opposition to a 
monopoly attempted to be set up by the 
college, in reference to the teaching of 
anatomy, restricting that duty to the pro- 
fessors of the recognised hospitals of the 
metropolis, or the appointed professors of 
anatomy and surgery in the universities 
of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, by which laudable competition 
would be choAed, and the formation of 
new schools prevented. The medical 
profession generally manifested great 
disapprobation of the proposed measures, 
and the bye-law which went to establish 
it was repealed. In 1826 Dr. Armstrong 
assisted to form a new school of medicine 
in Little Dean Street, Soho, in conjunction 
with an excellent anatomist, the late Mr. 
Bennett, who had been educated at the 
university of DubUn, but who was not 
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attached to any reco^ised hospital or 
school, and his friend, Dr. Boott. He 
lectured, however, only during one season 
at the west end of the town, finding the 
fatigue of delivering two courses beyond 
the power of his frame, which was always 
to he regarded os delicate. In 1825 his 
health had begun to experience disorder ; 
hut it was not until three^ears afterwards 
that any decided disease manifested itself, 
when symptq^s of pulmonary consump- 
tion became evident, and terminated his 
useful and active life in 1829, in the 46th 
year of his age, leaving behind him a 
wife, three sons, and three daughters. 
In the year previous to his decease he 
commenced a work of which two fasciculi 
only were published in quarto, entitled, 
The Morbid Anatomy of the Bowels, 
Liver, and Stomach, illustrated by a series 
of Plates from Drawings after Nature, with 
Explanatory Letter-press, and a Summary 
of the Symptoms of the Acute and Chronic 
Affections of the above-named Organs. 
Some of the plates arc coloured, and they 
are faithfully executed. 

ARMSTRONG, (Sir Thomas,) whose 
name is much connected with the politi- 
cal events of the reign of Charles II., had, 
in his youth, been a strenuous partisan of 
the royal cause, and for his intrigues in 
favour of Charles II, during his exile, 
had been imprisoned by Cromwell, and 
his life placed in danger. In the reign 
of Charles II. he was a great assertcr of 
the Protestant principle, and attached 
himself to the fortunes of the duke of 
Monmouth. His conduct became at 
length so obnoxious, that fearing tqji>e 
taken notice of he fled the king^Bi; 
but, being seized abroad, he was brought 
to England, and executed on the 20th of 
June, 1684, without, it is said, the form 
of a trial. It was supposed that he had 
a great ascendancy over the duke of 
Monmouth. 

ARMSTRONG, (John,) a general 
officer in the American service, ^o dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with the In- 
dians, was appointed a brigadier-general 
on the 1st of March, 1776, (Joum. Cong.) 
and took part in the defence of Fort 
Moultrie, and in the battle of German- 
town. He resigned his commission in 
1777, through ffissatisfaction as to rank, 
and in 1778 took his seat in congress as 
a delegate from Pennsylvania. In 1787 
he was elected by congress one of the 
judges for the north-western territory, 
out declined the honour. (Joum. Cong. 
Jan. 22, 1788.) He ffied at Carlisle on 
the 9th March, 1795. 
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ARMYN, (Robert,) was a dramatic 
author, as well as a ffistinguished actor, 
belonging to the company licensed by 
King James I. on 17th May, 1603, under 
Laurence Fletcher and ShaKespeare. Ar- 
myn's name is inserted last but one in the 
list of players in that instrument, (Col- 
Uer’s Hist, of Dram. Poetr. and the Stage, 
i. 348.) That he was a comic actor of 
considerable eminence is proved by the 
verses “ to honest, gamesome Robin Ar- 
myn,” in Davies of Hereford’s Scourge of 
Folly, and by other pieces of contempo- 
rary evidence. One of these is, Tarlton's 
Jests, IGll, 4to, where it is stated that 
that extraordinarily popular comedian 
took a fancy to Armyn, adopted him for 
his son, and prophesied that he should 
“ wear the clown’s suit after him.” At 
this date, (which must have been prior to 
Sept. 1588, when Tarlton died,) Armyn 
was apprentice to a goldsmith, and met 
Tarlton at a tavern in Gracechurch Street, 
whither Armyn had been sent with a bill 
from his master. He must have joined a 
dramatic company soon afterwards, (pro- 
bably at the Curtain Theatre, where Tarl- 
ton then chiefly played,) and he was 
living in 1611 ; but considerably before 
this date he seems to have been super- 
seded in at least some of his clown’s parts 
by William Kemp, who obtained great 
reputation in Much ado about Nothing, 
As you like it, Sre, (Dycc’s Life of Kemp, 
prenxed to the reprint of the Nine Days* 
Wonder, 1600, for the Camden Society.) 
Yet in the epistle before his Italian Tailor 
and his Boy, 1609, 4to, Armyn quotes 
Dogberry, as if he had known the text from 
some recent performance of the character. 
Armyn was an author as early as 1590, 
and at this time we may presume that he 
was a favourite actor, and was therefore 
employed and paid to write a prose ad- 
dress in commendation of a Brief Reso- 
lution of Right Religion. Thomas Nash 
mentions him, with Deloney and Stubbs, ^ 
in his Strange News, 1592, 4to; but wo 
do not hear of Armyn again (excepting 
in the license of King James) until 1604, 
when he wrote a Dedication to Lady Mary 
Chandos of a True Discourse of the Prac- 
tices of Elizaj^th CaldweU. Here he 
tells us that he was known by the nick- 
name of Pink, but not how he acquired 
it. He adds, that he had been in the ser- 
vice of the husband of the lady he ad- 
dresses. In 1608 he published A Nest 
of Ninnies, giving characteristic descrip- 
tions of various clowns and jesters ; and 
at tills date, as we learn from the preli- 
minary matter to his Italian Tailor and 
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iiisfQoy, ^liefore r^feire^.to,. was in landie. This translation was publishad 
wtfint^ anil “ pleaded poveAy with the by bishop Johannes Amaeus, at Copen-^ * 
pen,** This ttact is con^e^y a transla- h^<?n, in 1731.* 

tion in ver|e from the Italian prose, tho&gh AllNAL, (Juan Pedro,) one of the 
Armyn does not mention his author. It most reputed architects of his time, was 
fbrms, Nov. 5, Night 8, of the Notti of bom at Madrid Nov. 19th, 1735, and was 
Straparola. A dramatic piece by Armyn, sent to study the fine arts at -loulouse, ^ 
called the Two Maids of MoreclacKe, where he obtained seven premiums in ar- 
came out in 1609, and on the title-page chitecturc, pe^icctive, and drawing. On 
he is said to be “ servant to the King’s his return to Madrid he distinguished 
most excellent majesty,” as if he still himself in the Academy |^S. Fernando, 
continued in the company for which of which he was made a member in 
Shakspeare wrote. To Annyn also is im- 1767, having previously been employed to 
puted, in the Biograpliia Dramadca, a make drawings of tlie Arabian antiquities 
play called the Valiant Welsliman, printed at Granada and Cordova. In 1774 he 
in 1615, but only with his initials. When was appointed director, and in 1786 pro- 
he died is not known. fessor of architecture at the academy, 

ARNiEUS. The name of several emi- which latter office he discharged not only 
nent Icelandic writers and divines. with diligence, but with great liberality, 

1. Amaus, or Amtssen^ (Magnus Jo- bestowing on the library, for Uie use of 

hannes,) bishop of Skalholt during che the students, a number of foreign works 
former part of the eighteenth century, on architecture and the fine arts gene- 
He wrote an Icelandic and Latin Lexi- rally, in the history of which he was ex- 
cop, which does not appeaf to have been ceedingly well versed. Notwithstanding 
printed ; a Latin Icelandic Grammar ; a these donations, he left behind, him at his 
Discourse on Tythes; and some other death (March 1th, 1805) a very extensive 
theological and legal works, and choice library of books' on art in va- 

2. ArnatiSf (Johannes,) a magistrate at rioiis languages. He does not appear to 

Snaefellnes, in Iceland, about the middle have executed anything of importance as 
of tJie eighteenth century. He wrote, an independent work of architecture, but 
Introductio Historica de Processu Juris designed many altars and other decora- 
Islandici, which was published at Soroe tioiis for various churches at Madrid and 
in 1762, with additions and remarks by J. elsewhere, among which may be men- 
Ericus ; and Vitae Prafectorum Islandiae, tioned the tabernacle of marbles and 
ab 1262 ad 1683. bronze in the chief chapel of the cathedral 

3. Arnarns, or Aruasen^ (Jonas,) bishop at Jaen. He also etched a variety of 
of Skalholt, was born at Dyrefiorden, in architectural ornaments and compositions 
Iceland, in 1665. He studied for two of his own invention. There are also 
years at Copenhagen ; and, on his return engravings from a series of drawings by 
to Iceland, was appointed successively 1^ of the mosaic pavements discovered 
conrector and rector at the school at at Rielves, near Toledo, which he was sent 
Holum, priest of Stade, and provost in by the king to examine in 1780. 

the district of Strande; afterwards, bishop ARNALD, (Richard,) a learned di- 
of Skalholt. He wrote a Life of his vine, and writer of the eighteenth cen- 
father-in-Iaw, bishop Einar Thorstensen, tury, was bom in London, about the year 
and several devotional works, in prose 1696. He studied in the university of 
^ and verse. Another writer of this name, Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
author of an Introduction to the Ancient Emmanuel college, and settled on the 
and Modern Icelandic Course of Plead- rectory of Thurcaston in Leicestershire; 
ing, was provincial judge in the district which was given him by his college. He 
of Snie felines. had also a plebend in the church of Lin- 

4. Arnteusy (Ssemundus,) an Icelandic coin ; and thjp seems to have been all the 
author, flourishing abo^ the middle of preferment he enjoyed. He printed two 
the seventeenth century, who wrote a copies of sapphics on the Death of King ♦ 
series of Chronological Tables, taken from George the First, and several single 
the Scrintures and Philo Judajus, which Sermons preached on public occasions; 
were published in 1669 by Amos Mag- but what entitles him to a place in a ^ 

Biographical Dictionary is his Com- 
-w* C (Thorlev,) clergyman at mentary on the Apocryphal Writings, a 

of praepositus at Kaftafeli in book which now usually forms part of tho 

eloqSSf — translated Arndt’s True series of Scripture Commentaries, of which 
^ -istianity, from the Danish into loe- the other portions consist of works of 
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Pfttrieki Lowtb, and This Com- several of hi® pictures, tbe subjects tak^ 

- ment^rv anpem'ed in separate p^ ; the from the Kfe of the patron saint * and in ^ 
first, which relates only to the Wisdom of tiie c^iirch of Santa Maria de k Mar is a 
Solomon, being published in 174^; the picture of St. Peter, to whom angels are 
Commentary on Ecclesiasticus, in 1748; presenting the keys. (Bryan's Diet.) 
and that on the other books, in 1762. ARNAUD, a name cominon among 
He di^d September 4, 1766. His son, the troubadours or poets of Provenc^ 
William ^Arnald, the precentor of Lich- Those most celebrated by their lives or 
field, and a canon of WinSor, was the writings are : — 
sub-preceptor to the prince of Wales and Arnaud Daniel, a very celebrated trou- 

the duke of,Yor|pthe sons of kihg George badour of the twelfth century; bom of a 
the Third. noble but poor family of Ribeirac in Pe- 

. ARN ADD!, (Count Eneas,) a Vicentine rigord. His taste for poetry manifested 
noble, bom.1716, who applied himself to itself at an early age, and he is mentioned 
architectural studies, and published a work by Dante and Varchi as one of the first 
on theatres, 4to, Vicenza, 1762, and an- of the poets of Provence. Petrarch extols 
other in 1767 on ancient basilicas gene- him equally ; — 
r^y, wifl> a P^cular aewunt of that at „ Dwiielto 

Vicenipa called Ihralazzo dl Hagione. He Gran maestro d*ainor» ch'alla Bua terra 

professed himself an admirer and follower « beiio.*’ 

of Palladio. His first poems were addressed to a lady 

ARNALDO, (Pietro Antonio,) an Ite- of whom he was enamoured, and whose 
lian author, born 1638, was an ecclesiastic, name he concealed under that of Cybeme. 
and, besides devotional works, published He afterwards passed over to England, 
some discourses and poetical pieces. (Biog. and was recei vedat the court of Richard I. 
Univ.) Amaud’s style of verse and conmosi- 

ARNALDUS,aFrenchmonk, who was tion was very complicated and difficult 
abbot of Citeux before the year 1202. to understand. A jongleur at the English 
He is famous in history, as being the court challenged him to a trial of skill, 
chief promoter of the crusade against the and undertook to make more complicated 
Albigenses. His violence and unrelent- and difficult verses. The king gave them 
ing cruelty in that war, merited for him ten days to perform their ta^. Arnaud 
the archbishopric of Narbonne. It was was ill disposed to his work, and when the 
he who, when Beziers was taken, and its day of trim was at hand had done nothing, 
inhabitants massacred indiscriminately, whilst his rival had finished his work on 
being asked by the chiefs of the army the third day, and spent the others in 
how, in the slaughter, they were to dis- committing it to memory. Arnaud one 
tinguish the catholics from* the heretics, day listened at his door, and his great 
returned tlie brutal answer, ** Slay then^ memory enabled him to retain the whole 
all; God will know his own.” Alon^of the piece which he had heard the 
article is devoted to this prelate by M. jongleur repeat alone. On the appointed 
Daunou, in the Hist. Lit. de France, day, when they were met before the king, 
xvii. 306—334. See also, Hist de la he asked as a favour the permission to 
Croisade, in Provencal verse, edited by give his piece first, and ne repeated, 
Fauriel, the original historians of the without the slightest omission, vdiat he 
Albigensic war in Dom Bouquet, and had heard recited. The jongleur was 
Michele^ Hist, de France, tom. i. stupified with amazement ; but when 

ARNALL, (William,) a political writer Arnaud confessed the trick, the king was 
of lome note durin|; Sir Robert Walpole’s highly amused at the incident, ordered 
^ administration. Hw principal newspaper them both to withdraw the wager, and 
was the Tnie Briton, m which 1^ Robert's loaded them with benefits. All Amaud’s 
government was supported, ffi|»Which he poems which have been preserved are of 
IS said to have received a pension of 400/. an amorous characUr : some of them are 
a year. He also published several pam- printed by Raynouard. (Hist. Lit. de 
phlets and tracts on subjects of temporary Fr. xv. 434. feiynouard. Millot.) 
interest. Arnaud de MarveU, a troubadour of 

ARNAU, (Juan, 1595-1693,) a Spanish the same country and age as Arnaud 
painter, bom at Barcelona; and scholar Daniel, though of less reputation. Pe- 
of Eugenio Caxes. He pmnted history, trarch calls him il men fhmoso Amaldo.” 
and was chiefly employed fbrthecWches His parents were poor, and he was fimt 
;^^^nd convents of ms native d^. In Ihe designed to be a clerk ; but the love of 
monastery of the Augustines there are poetfy and of wandering preva9ed, 'and 
177 N 
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hi liyed by his tdents ^,the courts of whose life we know nothing, ^ but who 
the bsrons. He is said to lUve been amo- seems to have flourished towards the end 
rous of Adelaide, viscountess of Besiers, of the thirteenth century. There is only 
whose name in his poems he concealed one of his poems preserved, which is ex- 
under that of Belvezer, or Belregard ; but tremely curious for the picture it afibrds 
she turned him off for a nobler suitor, of the manners of his age. (Millot.) 
Alfonso king of Castile. He is supposed ARNAUD, (George d’,) was bom at 
to have died about the end of the twelfth Franeker, Srat. 16, 1711, of French pa- 
century. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. xv. 441. rents. Whexft boy, he distinguished him- 
Raynouardf v. 45.) self by his application and precocious ta- 

Amaud le Catalan, satirized by the lents. Attheageof I4he|||scaineastudent 
monk of Montaudon under the name of of the university of Franeker, and attended 
Tremoletta, a troubadour of the end of Uie lectures of Hemsterhuis and Wessel- 
the twelfth and beginning of the thir- ing. His first work (Spec. Animad. ad ali- 
teenth centuries. He celebrates os the quot Script. Grssc. Harl. 1728, 8vo,) was 
object of his admiration the well-known published at the suggestion of ^e former : 
Beatrix of Savoy, married in 1219 to it contains emendations of Anacreon, 
Raimond Beranger, count of Provence, ^schylus,Callimachus,Herodotus,Xeno- 
whom he says that he had previously seen phon, and the metrical treatise of He- 
in a voyage he made into Lombardy. He phsstion. In two years this was followed 
must have been aged at this time, from by another volume of critical observa- 
what the monk of Montaudon says of tions, cliiefly on Hesychius, (Lect. Gr8ec. 
him. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. xvii. 573. Ray- lib. ii. Hag. 1730-1,) and a dissertation De 
nouard.) Diis llapcdpoir, sive Adeessoribus et Con- 

Arnaud de Cornminges, a troubadour junctis. Hag. 1730. D’Amaud origin- 
who flourished in the first half of the thir- ally intended to study for the church, but 
teenth century, and is believed by Millot an affection of the lungs having compelled 
to have been a member of the noble him to forego that intention, he applied 
house of Comminges. He is only known himself, by the advice of Hemsterhms, to 
by one poem, which is a satire upon the the study of civil law, and with that view 
disorders of the time, and appears to be he attended the lectures of Abraham 
directed more particularly against the war Wieling, who was then law professor at 
of the Albigenses. (Raynouard, Choix, Franeker. The result verified the anti- 
V. 29.) cipations of Hemsterhuis. In 1734, when 

Amaud d^Entrev^nes, a troubadour of he was a candidate in the facidty of law, 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, he published and defended a thesis. Do 
believed to have been a member of the Jure Servorum apud Romanos. The 
house of Agout, and to have been born in learning and ability displayed in this dis- 
Provence. His fame at present rests upon ^ertation, which is even now the standard 
a poem addressed to the troubadour Blacas, work on that branch of the law, procured 
part of which is printed by Raynouard. for liim the place of law reader at 
Amaud Plagues, a troubadour of the Franeker. D'Amaud’s next work was a 
beginning of the thirteenth century, who miscellaneous collection of observations 
has left two love-songs and a tensm with on various legal topics, (Var. Lect.lib.ii. 
Hugues de Saint-Cyr. One of his songs Franek. 1738, 4to ;) and in the following 
is dedicated to Alfonso IX., king of Cas- year (1739) there appeared a dissertation 
tile, who died in 1214 ; and the other on a subject in some degree connected 
conjointly to Eleonore de Castile, queen with that of his thesis, (Diss. de his, qui 
of Arragon, and Beatrix of Savoy, and is Pretii participandi Causa sese venumdari 
therefore to be dated from 1221 to 1223. patiuntur.) Both these works are ap- 
Amaud de Carcassh, a troubadour, who pended to the reprint of the Var. Lect. 
is supposed to have died at the return of which appiEired at Leeuwarden in 17^. 
the last crusade, and^s now only known These works raised D’Amaud’s reputa- 
by a spirited tale entitled the Parrot, in tion as a jurist to such a height^ that ^ 
, Provenpal verse. It is printed by Ray- 1739 the curators of Franeker were.Jn- 
Douard. duced to imi^int him to the )aw <;hidr, 

Amaud de Cotingnac, or de Tintignac, vacant by Wieling’s removal to UtreehU 
a troubadour of whom very little is known. He did not, however, Uve long enough to 
but who is supposed to have flourished in satisfy the expectations which . hod, 

. the thirteenth century. (Hist. lit. xix. form^ of him, as he ^ed alniOBt 
^,^9. Raynouard.) he had been installed; in hia, new t^Siee. 

^^^maud de Marean, a troubadour, of June 1,1740. HispiematnredoiAdione, 
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according ta Hanbold, prevented him 
from obtaining a place among the most 
celebrated jurists of his country, in the 
critical department at least of the science. 
His euloffium was pronounced by his 
friend and tutor Hemsterhuis, and is to 
be found in Hemsterhusii et Valcken. 
Orat. p. 157, Li^d. Bat. 8vo. A 
dissertation, entitled VitsP Scsevolorum, 
was published after D’Amaud’s death by 
Amtzenius, 1767.) The fourth, 

fifth, and sixth volumes of the Observ. 
Miscellan. Amstelod. also contain some 
contributions by D’Amaud. 

ARNAUD DE RONSIL, (George, 
1697-1774,) a celebrated French surgeon. 
He studied physic and sui^ery at Mont- 
pellier in 1719, under Chicoyneau, Deidier, 
Astrue, and SouUier ; afterwards at Paris, 
in the Hdpital de la Charity, under Gerard ; 
and in 1725 was admitted a master in 
surgery. He was subsequently chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sur- 
gery of Paris, upon its establishment in 
1731, and he taught osteology and the 
diseases of the bones in the school of St. 
Cosme in 1736. In this school he suc- 
ceeded his father, Paul Roland Arnaud, 
who also delivered lectures on anatomy 
and the operations in surgery at the 
Royal Garden of Paris. In the library 
of the Medical Society of London there 
is a manuscript of the second part of a 
course delivered by him in 1716, which 
does great credit to his intelligence. From 
some observations in this volume it ap- 
pears that he lectured on the operations 
in conjunction with the celebrated M. 
Duvemey, and was altogether engag^ 
twenty years in teaching his profession* 
George Aniaud withdrew from Paris 
about the year 1746 or 1747, for reasons 
now unknown, and settled in London, 
where he became a member of the cor- 
poration of surgeons, and engaged in 

g ractice. He enjoyed much eminence in 
is profession, possessed skill and inge- 
nuity, exhibited great industry, and in- 
troduced several improvements into the 
practice of surgery. His professional 
reading was extensive, and in his writings 
he quotes largely from preceftng writers, 
both ancient and modem. He died Feb. 
27, 1774. In the course of his career he 
published several works ; — 

L A Dissertation on Hernias, or Rup- 
tures, London, 1748, 8vo ; in French, Paris, 
1 749-1 764, 8 vo. The treatment of hernia 
jEq^ears to have been in France considered 
apart from the practice of surgery, and Ar- 
Haud styles himself Sor^on for ruptures, 
ef the hospitals of HdteiDieu, the Inva- 
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lids, and the Incurables of the city of Paris, 
and of all the military hospitals in France.** 
In his work he gives a good history of the 
opinions and practice of ancient writers, 
and shows a very particular knowledge 
of all points connected with this disease. 
He is the first to describe with accuracy 
the symptoms of strangulation, and to 
remove with success large portions of gan- 
grened omentum. Arnaud was commis- 
sioned by the Royal Academy of Siurgeiy 
of Paris, in 1740, to compose a memoir 
on hernia, and a great number of papers 
and communications were placed in his 
hands for the purpose. Their bulk, how- 
ever, precluded their insertion in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy, and a condensed 
account of them is to be foimd in this 
work. He greatly improved the manu- 
facture of trusses, and had a pension 
granted to him by the French government 
to supply the army and public hospitals. 

2. Observations on Aneurisms, London, 
1750-1760, 4to; in French, Paris, 1760, 
4to. The author gives in the French edi- 
tion a translation of Dr. William Hunter’s 
paper, contained in the Medical Observa- 
tions and Inquiries, which renders the 
first account of the aneurismal varix, 
arising from an injury of the artery pro- 
duced by phlebotomy. Arnaud invented 
a machine for pressiure in cases of false 
aneurism, and he admits its inefficiency 
in producing obliteration of the vessel in 
the true aneurism. 

3. A Dissertation on Hermaphrodites, 
London, 1750, 4to; in French, 1765, 
Paris, 8vo ; and in German at Strasbourg, 
1777, 4to. Tliis formed the subject of a 
paper read before the Royal Academy 
of Surgery of Paris, but first printed at 
London. 

4. A plain and easy Method of curing the 
Disorders of the Bladder and Urethra, Lon- 
don, 1754-1763-1769, 12mo; in French, 
Amst. 1764, 12mo. The edition of 1769 
was a letter addressed to Mr. Goulard, 
taken from the French edition published 
in Holland in 1674. 

5. A Discourse on the Importance of 
Anatomy, London, 1767, 4to. This is 
printed in English and in French^ and 
was a public dn^ourse delivered as an 
introductory lecture in a course before the 
corporation of surgeons of London, when 
Arnaud had arrived at the age of 70. He 
forcibly displays the importance of a 
knowledge of anatomy to aU classes^ but 
particularly to the surgeon, and he states 
the following curious circumstance : — “ In 
France, betwixt the years 1720 and 1730, 
Adblaide of Orleans, princess of the hiood. 
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a virtuous andgreat scholar in every science 
and art, was led into the most scrupulous 
details of anatomy the celeWted 
Winslow. It was a shinmg epoch, for ever 
honourable to out art! — the uncommon 
genius of that princess, enlightened by 
the beams of anatomy, induced her to be 
taught in the performance of the opera- 
tions of surgery by several of the best 
practitioners in Paris ; and, if I may say 
so, I was partaker of that honour with 
them. That genius placed her in so high 
a degree of skill as to enable her to per- 
form, with the greatest dexterity and suc- 
cess, all the operations on living favourite 
subjects of her own sex, which she would 
not trust to any other hand. She had so 
much resolution, and was so sure in her 
operations, that she blooded herself with 
the greatest safety, though very fat and 
difficult to be operated upon." 

6. M^raoirea de Chirurgie, avee quel- 
ques Heinarques Historiqiies sur TEtat de 
la Medecine et de la Chirurgie en France 
et en Angleterre, London, 1768, 2 tom. 
4to. These volumes contain, among other 
papers, a Memoir of the Life of Dr Wil- 
liam Hunter, who was tlien living, and a 
translation of his celebrated work on con- 
genital hernia, illustrated by plates; a 
discussion to show that priests afflicted 
with hernia are not to be regarded as im- 
perfect, or thereby disqualified from per- 
forming the offices of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; Observations on Aneurisms ; 
a Dissertation on Hermaphrodites; various 
papers on different kinds of hernia ; De- 
scription of a Chair for the Performance 
of Surreal Operations ; a Speculum Uteri ; 
Memoir on Staphyloma, &c. The spe- 
culum is an improvement upon that pro- 
posed by Scultetus, ingeniously contrived, 
but too complex in its construction. 

7. Remarks on tlie Composition, Use, 
and Effects of the Extract of Lead of M. 
Goulard, and of his V egeto-mineralWater, 
London, 1770-1774, 12mo. To this essay 
the author has affixed a somewhat sin- 
gular motto from Borelli — “ Plumbi cum 
corpore humano sympathia." The effects 
of this useful preparation are very clearly 
pointed out. Arnaud was a fellow-student 
with M. Goulard, who#a8 “ demonstrator 
royal " of anatomy in the College of Phy- 
sicians of Paris, and a man of considerable 
Celebris in his day. 

ARnAUD, (Francois,) a French au- 
thor, born in 1721, died in 1784, was an 
ecclesiastic, and a member of the Aca- 
d6mie Fran 9 aise. He was a man of 
leaiming and taste, but an indolent dis- 
position prevented the full developifient 
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of his talents. His first production of 
note was his Lettre sur la Musique, au 
Comte de Caylus, 1754, being a pror 
spectus of a lar^e work on the music 
the ancients, which was never completed. 
In concert with M. Suard, he edited, 
LTIistoire ancienne des Peuples de I'Eu- 
rope, par Du J|uat, 1772 ; and assisted in 
the Journal Granger, the Gazette Littd- 
raire de PEurope, Vari6t6s Litt^raires, 
and other works. Am^Bl was a great 
admirer of the German composer, Ghick; 
but the compilation entitled, Memoires 
pour servir a PHistoire de la Revolution 
op6r4e dans la Musique par Pe Chevalier 
Gluck, 1781, is not by him, but by the 
Abb6 Leblond. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAUD, (Fran 9 ois lliomas Marie 
de Baculard d’,) a French author, bom 
in 1718. Some early compositions pro- 
cured for him the notice and assistance 
of Voltaire, to whom he was the means 
of inti'oducing Le Kain. Frederick V. 
invited Arnaud to Berlin, and compli- 
mented him with the name of his Ovid; 
a distinction which Voltaire thought too 
great for his prot6g6, and which exposed 
him to considerable ridicule. He re- 
mained for one year at Berlin, when he 
was appointed counsellor of legation at 
Dresden, but afterwards returned to Pa- 
ris, where he lived for several years. 
He was imprisoned during the reign of 
terror, and on his liberation suffered con- 
siderable pecuniary distress. He died in 
1805. The writings of Arnaud are very 
numerous, consisting of novels, poems, 
and plays, of which there are two edi- 
^ns— -one in twenty-four volumes 12rao, 
wnd another in twelve volumes 8vo. 
(Biog. Univ. Diet. Hist.) 

ARNAUDIN, a French author, born 
about 1690, wrote — Refutation par le 
Raisonnement du Livre intitule, De 
PAction de Dieu sur les Creatures, 1714; 
La Vie de Dorn Pierre le Nain, Sous- 
prieur de la Trappe, 1715; besides a 
translation of the treatise of Cornelius 
Agrippa, De PExcellence des Femmes, 
1713. (Biog. Univ. Supp.) 

ARNAULD, (Antoine,) eldest son of 
Antoine ^fi^auld, advocate-general to 
Catherine de Medici, was born at Paijs 
in 1560, He was made counsellor pf 
state by Henry IV., and received the 
daughter of Marion the advocate-general 
in marriage, as a mark of his a^vation. 
His most celebrated cause was (rf 
the University of Paris agaiiut the Je- 
suits ; and the speech mane by him, ^ 
favour of the university, has been prinQ 
several times, Arnaud was besides flie 
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author of a work against the Jesuits, and 
of some jj^olitical vrritings ; and died in 
1619, having had twenty-two children by 
his wife Catherine Marion. His integrity 
and modesty were not less conspicuous 
than his talents; and he was so disin- 
terested, as to refuse the post of secretary 
of state, offered to him If Catherine de 
Medici, saying, << that he could serve her 
better as adv^te-general." He was so 
much respeclW, that on his death, he 
lay in state for some time, to give his 
countrymen the opportunity of visiting 
his remains. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLY, (Robert,) 
eldest son of the preceding, was bom in 
1589, and discharged several important 
offices with great ability and integrity. 
He was deservedly in great favour at the 
court of Paris, which he always employed 
for the best purposes ; and merited what 
Balzac said of him — “ II ne roujg^it point 
des vertus chretiennes, et nc tira point 
vanit5 des vertus morales." At the age 
of fifty-five he retired to the monastery 
of Port Royal des Champs, where he 
occupied the hours not devoted to study 
in the cultivation of fruit-trees. The 
queen, Anne of Austria, always desired 
that she might be served with Amauld 
d’ Andilly*s fruit, of which he used to send 
annual presents. He was married to the 
daughter of Le Fevre de la Boderie, by 
whom he hod three sons and five daugh- 
ters. He died in 1674, leaving some 
translations, several religious works, and 
memoirs of his own life. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAULD, (Henri,) brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1597, and was 
stined for the bar ; but on receiving from 
the court the abbey of St Nicholas, he en- 
tered the ecclesiastical state. In 1637 the 
Abb5 Amauld was appointed to the bishop- 
ric of Toul, which he declined to accept, in 
consequence of disputes between the King 
and the pope on the right of nomination. 
In 1645 he was despatched to Rome on 
an extraordinary mission, on the occasion 
of the quarrels between the Barberini 
and Innocent X.; and prevented the 
seizure of the Barberini p^ace ^ that 
pontiff, by affixing to it the arms of France 
during the night, and alleging that it had 
been privately sold to the French monarch, 
as had been previously arranged. His 
negotiation was ultimately successful, and 
the Barberini family suffered to return 
to Rome : they struck a medal in honour 
of Arnauld, and erected a statue to him 
the palace, the possession of which 
they owed to his exertions. On his re- 
'iinm to France, Ariiauld was, in 1649, 
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made bishop of Angers, and spent the 
remainder of his life in the discharge of 
his functions, upon his diocese, in the 
practice of the most extensive charity 
and active benevolence. On the revolt 
of Angers in 1652, the bishop procured 
from the queen-mother the pardon of the 
rebels ; and on the occasion of a great 
famine, he secretly employed 10,000 
livres in relieving the wants of the peo- 
ple. His latter days were disturbed by 
the Jansenist quarrels. He lost his sight 
five years bemre his death, which took 
place in 1692. His Italian diplomatic 
transactions were printed at Paris in 1748, 
and contain many interesting particulars. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAULD, (Antoine,) brother of the 
preceding, and son of Antoine Amauld 
and Catherine Marion, was bom in 1612, 
and inherited all his father’s animosity to 
the Jesuits. He studied theology at the 
Sorbonne under Lescot, whose doctrine 
of grace he impugned in his Acte de 
Tentation, which he held in 1636. Les- 
cot’s resentment against his pupil was 
implacable, and his influence with Riche- 
lieu prevented Arnauld from receiving 
his doctor’s degree till after the cardinal’s 
death, in 1641. Two years afterwards 
he published his book, Dc la Fr6quente 
Communion, which was immediately at- 
tacked by the Jesuits, against whom it 
seemed to be levelled, with the greatest 
vigour ; and it was denounced by them 
as full of pernicious doctrine. The pub- 
lication of this work may be regarded as 
an epoch in the history of the Galilean 
church, from the reform effected by it 
in the administration of the sacraments. 
But it exposed Arnauld to great perse- 
cution ; and the enmity of his adversaries 
was increased, after Nouet had been 
compelled to demand pardon on his knees, 
before the assembled clergy of Paris, for 
calling him an hercsiarch worse than 
Luther and Calvin, and his followers 
blind. In the subsequent disputes on 
grace, Amauld warmly espoused the 
cause of the Jansenists ; but laid himself 
open to a formal censure by the Sorbonne. 
The duke of Liwcourt’s grand-daughter 
was receiving eXcation at Port lUyal, 
in 1655 ; and the duke was refused abso- 
lution, after confession to a priest of St. 
Sulpice, unless he would remove his 
daughter, and break off his connexion 
with the Jansenists. Amauld, on this, 
wrote two letters on behalf of ^e duke ; 
the second of them containing two pas- 
sages, one* on grace, th^ other denying 
that the celebrated five propositions of 
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Janseiiiti»were to be found in his works, 
which were selected for censure by the 
Sorbonne. Amauld was excluded by tliis 
sentence from the theological faculty, 
notwithstanding his j^rotests against the 
injustice and irregularity of their proceed- 
ings, in which seventy-two doctors and 
many bachelors were included besides 
himself, for refusing to concur in the 
propriety of his condemnation, which was 
moreover proposed os a test to future 
candidates. Upon this, Amauld retired 
for many years to Port ^yal, until the 
conclusion of the Janscnist controversy, 
in 1668, by the peace of Clement IX., 
when he was presented to Louis XIV., 
and received by him witli great marks of 
distinction. Amauld now turned his 
controversial powers against the Calvin- 
ists, and wrote, in conjunctioii with 
Nicole, La Perpetuite de la Foi, and 
other works. But he could not resist 
the temptation of renewing hostilities with 
his old enemies, the Jesuits — an inclina- 
tion said to have been fostered by Har- 
lay, archbishop of Paris, who bore no 
good will to them; and in 1679 Amauld 
was obliged to quit France, after living 
for some time in concealment and dis- 
guise, for which his impetuous and indis- 
creet temper little fitted him, under the 
protection of the duchess of Longueville. 
He now lived in obscurity at Brussels, 
where he continued to indulge his pole- 
mical powers ; and, after a life of constant 
excitement and exertion, his death in 
1694 deprived the Jansenists of their most 
powerM supporter, and the Jesuits of 
their most dangerous opponent. It is to 
be lamented that the learning and philo- 
sophic spirit of Amauld should have been 
so entirely occupied in bitter controversial 
warfare ; but his eager zeal would allow 
of no repose. Nicole, his friend and com- 
panion, as earnest but less impetuous than 
nimself, once confessed to him that he was 
tired of their constantagitation,and wanted 
rest. Rest!” said Arnold; have we 
not eternity to rest in ?” Arnold, so vio- 
lent in his writings, possessed manners of 
great simplicity and gentleness in private 
life, and nis modesty was remarkable at 
a time when his reputition was spread 
oyer all Europe; A complete edition of 
his works, in 45 vols, 4to, was published 
at Lausanne in 1777, &c. ; they may be 
classed as follows — 1. Literature and 
philosophy, including his labours at Port 
Myal. 2. On the controversy concern- 
3. Writings against the Cal- 
vinists. |. Against the Jesuits. 5. His 
other Ideological works, which were 
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numerous. (Biog. Univ. Life in the 
Lausanne edition of his works. Mosheim.) 

ARNAULD, (Antoine,) eldest son of 
Robert Amauld d’Andilly, was an eccle- 
siastic, and assisted his uncle^ the bishop 
of Angers, in the business of his diocese. 
His Memoirs were published in 1756. 
(Biog. Univ.) ^ 

ARNAULD5^(Marie AngHique,) sister 
of Antoine Amauld, bom in 1591, was 
abbess of the Port Ro^al df) Champs, and 
died in 1661. Her sister Agnes also di- 
rected the aifairs of Port Royal, and died 
in 1671, leaving one or two religious 
works. There were four other sisters, all 
members of tlie same religious house, and 
all taking part in the controversy con- 
cerning grace. Their niece, Ang^lique de 
St. Jean Amauld, was brought up by them, 
and was afterwards abbess. .She died iii 
1684. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAULD, (Antoine,) a French ge- 
neral, (1767 — 1804,) who served in the 
invasion of Holland under Pichegm, and 
distinguished himself in the attack on 
fialtzcim and at Hohenlinden. (Biog. 
Univ. Siippl.) 

ARNAULD, (Marqiiisde Poniponne and 
Abl>5 de Ponmonne.) See Pomponxs. . 

ARNAULT, (Antoine Vincent,) one 
of the ornaments of tlie age of Napoleon, 
was born in Paris in 1766, and nominated 
in 1785 secretary of the cabinet of Ma- 
dame. He made himself known at an 
early period by his labours in dramatic 
literature, and his first tragedy, Marius 
a Minturnes, represented in 1791, met 
with great success, as well as another 
emptied Luerbee, After the 10th August, 
1^2, he retired, first to England, and 
subsequently to Brussels. Having re- 
turned to France, he was arrested and 
put in prison as an emigrant, but the 
committees declared that the law did not 
apply to such literary men as the autlior 
of Marius. After his release, he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and pub- 
lished several plays. In 1797 he went to 
Italy, where Bonaparte charged him with 
organizing the government of the Ionian 
Islands. lu the former country, at Vfe- 
nice itself, amid the ruins of the institu- 
tions it refers to, he composed Let 
Vbnitiens. In the following year he 
embarked with the Arm4e de FOrientf 
but his brother-in-law, Regnaud de St. 
Jean d’Angely, having fallen dangerousk 
ill at Malt^ Arnault returned to France, ' 
but the frigate in which he tailed was 
taken by the English, by whom he was 
treated with particular kindness*' In-' 
1799 his tragedy, Les Vbnetiens, waS' 
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represented at Paris, and Arnault nomi- 
nated a member of the Institute. He 
took some part in the events of the 18th 
Brumaire* He went with Lucien Bona- 
parte into Spain, and pronounced before 
the Madrid Academy a discourse, in 
which he urged the same intimate con- 
nexion between the leam^ of the two 
countries, as then exi^d between 
their governments. On his return to 
France he waipduring eight years, the 
colleague of the famous and learned 
Fourcroy, director-general of public in- 
struction. As president of the Institute, 
he compHmented Napoleon on his return 
from the field of Austerlitz. In 1808 he 
was named secretary-general to the uni- 
versity. Arnault was also one of the 
members charged with the preparatory 
labours of the Dictionnaire de TAcademie, 
as well as one of those who had to make 
the reports of the Institute concerning the 
great ^rix d^cennaux. After the first 
abdication of Napoleon, Arnault went to 
meet the new king at Compi^gne. Still, 
he lost all his appointments in January, 
1815. N apoleon, mote generous, or more 
politic, than Louis XVIIL, replaced Ar- 
nault, at his return from Elba, in his 
former situations, and even added some 
new ones. Arnault assisted the cere- 
mony of the Champ de Mai, and was 
elected member of the Representative 
Chamber. In this quality he was sent to 
the army as commissary. He was aho 
one of the members who, finding the 
doors of the corps legislative shut, 
assembled at Lanjuinois and protested 
against this arbitrary act of Napoleom 
After the second restoration he Uvea 
away from Paris, or in exile. At the 
reorganization of the Institute, his name 
was expunged from the list of its mem- 
bers. In 1816 he produced his tragedy 
of Oermanicus, intended to gain him 
credit with the new dynasty, but the 
representation gave rise to the most 
violent demonstrations, and a mere play 
assumed really the importance of a state 
a^r. Its author had, in the mean time, 
contributed also to several Jieriodicala ; 
and the greatest part of those sufierior 
articles on morals, literature and philoso- 
phy inserted in. Uie Belgian liberal, from 
1816 to 1620, are from his pen. After 
he had been permitted to return to France, 
in 1819^ he was one of the four editors 
of the Biographie des Cdntemporains. 
Napoleon Im mm by his will 100,000 fir. 
JSeiween the years 1824 and 1827 he 
'^published a complete edition of his 
works, ui 8 vols, 8vo, amonnt which, 
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GuiUaume de Nassau, and a liumher ot 
essays, are new, and some of the latter 
interesting. The name of Arnault, as a 
dramatical writer and a public fiinc- 
tionary, will be always respected in 
France. (%mery, Biog. d’Amault. 
Michaud. (Euvres d* Arnault.) 

ARNAULT DE NOBLEVILLE, 
(Louis Daniel,) a French physician, bom 
1701, died 1778, was the author of some 
publications on Natural History, Botany, 
and Medicine. 

ARNAULT DE LA BORIE, (Fran- 
cois,) archdeacon and chancellor of the 
university of Bordeaux, died in 1607, 
and was the author of Antiquit^s de P6ri- 
gord, 1577. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNAVON,(Francois,)wa8 bom about 
1740, in the Venaissin district. In 1773 
he published a discourse against Rous- 
seau’s Contract Social ; and in 1790 was 
deputed to Rome, by the representative 
and national assembly sitting at Carpen- 
tras, to obtain the continued annexation 
of the Venaissin to the papal states. His 
mission was naturally terminated by the 
reunion of the province to France in 
1791, and the Aob^ Araavon never re- 
ceived the expenses of his journey ; but in 
1802 he was named titular canon of the 
church of Paris, and devoted himself to 
the writing of works on the fountain 
ofVaucluse. He died in 1824. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARN AY, a miscellaneous French 
writer, who professed the belles-lettres 
and history at the Academy of Lau- 
sanne in the middle of the 18th century. 
He has been sometimes confounded with 
Simon Auguste d’Amay, or d’Amex, 
a Swiss, known by several translations 
from German into French. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ARNDT, (Joh.) born Dec. 27th, 1555, 
at Balleiistadt in Anhalt, was a Lutheran 
divine, who distinguished himself by his 
reaching and writings, in which he la- 
oured to substitute piety ^d genuine 
faith for that lifeless theological dogma- 
tism and polemical spirit which had so 
long been mistaken for reli^on. His 
worn, entitled Das Wahres Christenthum, 
has been translated into many languages, 
and, among others, into the Russian by 
Turgenev, in five volumes, of which the 
first edition was published in 1784, another 
in 1810. A modernized' edition of it 
appeared in Germany in 1816. Notwith- 
standing his pie^, practical^ as well as 
doctrinal, — and limited as were his means, 
he \fBS most charitable toimds tile poor, 
— he was decried by Osiander and others 
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and unsound 

tehatow A&r being successively pfeucher 
nt Quedlinburg,' Bi^swick, and Eislcben, 
be %as appointed superintendent of the 
diocese of Celle, where'' he died May 11, 
1621. ^ 

ARI^iyr, (Johann Gottfriedi) horn at 
Halle, Jan. 12th, 1713, died at Riga 
Sept. 1st, 1767, is a writer who has done 
very much for the histoiy of Livonia by 
his Lieflands Chronik, Halle, 1747-53, 
which may be considered as the chief 
source of our present information relative 
to the antiquities and early periods of 
that country. It consists of two parts, 
the first of which contains a translation of 
Heinrich, a chronicler of the thirteenth 
century; the other a continuation of it, 
down to 1561, by Arndt himself; and al- 
though a mere chronicle in regard to 
style and narrative, the latter has the 
merit of being trustworthy, because found- 
ed upon a number of curious authentic 
documents in his possession, which have 
since disappeared. 

ARNDT, (Christian,) 1623-1683, wrote 
Dissertatio de Philosophia Vetcruni, Ros- 
tock, 1650; Discursus Politicusdc Prin- 
cipiis Constituentibus et Conscrvantibiis 
Rempublicam, ib. 1651; De vero Usu 
Logices in TheologiA, ib. 1650. 

ARNDT, (Joshua, 1626-1685,) brother 
of the precedini^, whom he succeeded in 
the chair of logic at Rostock, was a Lu- 
theran divine and ecclesiastical antiquary, 
and published many works on philosophy, 
history, and controversial divinity, of 
which a list is given by Niceron, vol. xliii. 

ARNDT, (Charles,) son of the pre- 
ceding,( 1673-1 721,) was Hebrew professor 
at Rostock, and the author of several 
learned works. 

ARNDT, (Gottfried Augustus,) bom at 
Breslau, 1748, died in 1819, was professor 
in the university of Leipsig, and the 
author of several learned historical and 
antiquarian works, principdly relating to 
the history of Saxony. (JBiog. Univ.) 

ARNE, the name of five persons noted 
in the musical world. 

1. Thomas Aiigu^tinef (May 28, 1710 — 
March 5, 1778,) the most eminent of the 
family, a composer andtfnusician, was the 
son of an upholsterer in King-street, 
Covent-garden, London, at whose house 
the Indian kings lodged in the reign of 
gueen Anne, as mentioned by Admson 
in the Spectator, No. 50. He was sent 
to Eton, where he early evinced his pre- 
dilection for music ; for to the annoyance 
his. schoolfellows he was constantly 
pr^tising, when not engaged in his Ex- 


ercises, upon a miserable cracked fldte;, 
and after ne left that place, he has him- ’ 
self stated that he was accustomed to bor- 
row a livery of a servant, and thus gain 
admittance to the gallery of the Opera 
House, then appropriated to domestics. 
At home he had contrived to secrete a 
spinet in hi^ room, upon which, when 
the family wife asleep, he used to prac- 
tise, after muffiing the strings with a 
handkerchief. 

At length he was compelled to serve a 
three years’ clerkship to the law, but 
even during this servitude he dedicated 
every moment of leisure he could obtain 
to the study of music. Besides practising 
upon the spinet, and studying composition 
by himself, he managed even at this 
time to acquire some instructions on the 
violin from Festing. Upon this instru- 
ment he made such progress, that soon 
after he had quitted his legal master, his 
father, calling accidentally at a gentle- 
man’s house in the neighbourhood, was 
astonished to find his son in the act of 
playing the first fiddle in a musical party. 
Finding it vain to contend against so 
powerful an inclination, the father per- 
mitted him to receive regular musical 
instruction. 

On discovering that his sister bad a 
sweet-toned voice, he gave her such in- 
struction as soon enabled her to sing for 
Lampe in his opera of Amelia ; and find- 
ing her well received, he quickly pre- 
pared a new character for her by setting 
Addison’s opera of Rosamond, in which 
he employed his voutiger brother likewise 
aCi the page. This musical drama was 
mt performed, March 7th, 1733, at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn Fields. He 
next composed music for Fielding's Tom 
Thumb, which he got transformed into a 
burlesque opera in the Italian manner, 
and it was performed with great success 
at the theatre in the Haymarket, many 
members of the royal family being pre- 
sent on the early nights of its perfonnance. 

In 1738 Arne established his reputation 
as a lyric and dramatic composer by the 
admirable manner in which he set Ml- 
ton’s ComiA. In this he introduced a 
light, airy, original, and pleasing melody, 
wholly different from that of Purcell or 
Handel, whom all English composers Intd 
hitherto pillaged or imitated. Indeed, the 
melody of Ame at this time, (and of his 
Vauxball songs afterwards,) forms an era 
in English music ; it was so easy, natural, 
^d agreeable to the whole kingdom^ that 
it had an effect upon the national taste^^ 

In 1740 he set Mallet’s masque of 
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^ Alfred, in whieh Rule Britannia is intro* 

* duced — a song and chorus, which has 
been justly said to liave wafted the fame 
of Arne over the greater portion of the 
habitable world. The same year he 
married Miss Cecilia Young, a vocal 
performer of considerable reputation ; 
and upon her engagement, in 4745, 
at Vauxhall, he became^cumposer for 
that place of amusement. In 1742 he 
had visited Irflbnd, where he remained 
two years, and in 1744 was a second 
time engaged as composer for Drury-lane 
Theatre, his previous engagement there 
having been in 1736. In 1759 he was 
created a doctor in music by the univer- 
sity of Oxford. The opera of Artaxerxes, 
the most celebrated of his works, was 

f roduced in 1762; it is composed in the 
talian style of that day, consisting en- 
tirely of recitative, airs, and duets. Its 
success was complete, and from that time 
to this it has kept possession of the lyrical 
stage. The opera of Love in a Village 
contains many songs by him, and he is 
said to have arranged the music for per- 
formance. His latest productions were 
the opera of the Fairies, the music to 
Mason’s tragedies of Elfrida and Carac- 
tacus, additions to the music of Purcell 
in King Arthur, songs of Shakspeare, and 
music for the Stratford Jubilee. His ora- 
torios were never successful, for it is said 
his conceptions were not sufficiently great, 
nor his learning sufficiently profound, for 
that species of composition. He died of 
a spasmodic complaint, and was buried 
in the church of St. Paul, Co vent-garden. 
He had been educated in the tenet^f 
the Roman-catholic church, and thoAi 
he had neglected his religious duties, he 
was on his death-bed strongly aroused to 
a sense of his situation, and, sending for 
a priest, died in a devout and penitent 
state of mind. It is said he sang a ** hal- 
lelmah '* about an hour before he expired. 

The onlv productions of Ame which 
had decided and unequivocal success were 
Comus and Artaxerxes, which were pro- 
duced twenty-four years from each otner, 
thoi^h of nearly one hundred and hfty 
imisioal pieces brought on tib stage at the 
twcf theatres, from the time of ms com- 

^ Rosamond to his decease, a period 
e more than forty vears, thirty of 
them at least were set by him. 

Dr. Burney says of his style, — “ The 
general melody of our countryman, if 
analyzed, would perhaps appear to be 
. neither Italian nor English, but on agree- 
able mixture of Italian, English, and 
' Soots. Many of his ballad, indeed, were 
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rofessed imitations of ,fhe Scoto styie; 
ut in his other songs he frequently 
dropped into it, perhaps without design. 
Arne was never a close imitator of Handel, 
nor thought, by the votaries of that great 
musician, to be a sound contrapuntist. . . . 
In the science of harmony, though he 
was chiefly self-taught, yet, being a man 
of genius, quick parts, and great penetra- 
tion in his art, he betrayed no ignorance 
or want of study in his scores.” 

Mr. Hogarth observes, “ His melody is 
more uniformly sweet, flowing, and grace- 
ful than that of Purcell ; but he was far 
from possessing that illustrious man’s 
^andeur of conception, deep feeling, and 
impassioned energy. He never fails to 
please, and often charms the hearer ; but 
never dissolves him in tenderness, or 
rouses him with such spiritrstirring strains 
as those of Purcell and a writer in the 
Musical Review has said, “ Tliere was in 
Arne’s compositions a natural ease and 
elegance, a flow of melody which stole 
upon the senses, and a fulness and variety 
in the hannony which satisfied, without 
surprising, the auditor by any new, af- 
fected, or extraneous modulation 

With this composer ended the accession 
of new principles to the art of dramatic 
writing. Whatever of novelty has since 
been appended to our musical drama will 
not be found to suit beyond the original 
cast which particular composers have 
given to their air or accompaniment. 
Arne’s use of instruments was certainly 
delicate, but he is neither so scientific nor 
powerful as later composers.” The same 
writer objects to the instruments in some 
of the airs of Arne being in unison with 
the voice, as it adds nothing to the har- 
mony, whilst it hazards, from many cir- 
cumstances, the breaking of the accord, 
and 80 interrupting the cflect. The date 
of his birth is by some said to have been 
about the year 1704, but 1710 seems to 
be the correct period. 

2. Cecilia, the wife of Dr. Ame, as 
mentioned above. She was a pupil of Ge- 
miniani, and sang for the first time in public 
at Drury-lane in 1730, and was consi- 
dered the first English female singer of 
her time. She ^ed about 1795. 

3. Michaely son of Dr. Ame, was horn 
about the year 1740, and was brought up 
by his aunt, Mrs. Cibber. He showed so 
early a genius for music, that at ten or 
eleven years of age he was able to play pn 
the harpsichord dl the lessons of Handel 
and Scarlatti with great correctness and 
rapidity, and it was, thought, .that even 
then he could play at sight as well as any 
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peifonner living. In 1764, in conjunction 
with Mr. Battishill, he produced at Drury- 
lone Theatre the opera of Alcmena ; but 
it was not very auccessful. He afterwards 
produced at the King’s Theatre the opera 
of Cymon, from which he derived both 
profit and fame. A short time subse- 
quently he became a convert to the ridi- 
culous folly of those who believe in the 
transmutation of metals and the philoso- 
pher's stone ; but after having thus spent 
all his money, he had su&ient wis- 
dom to resume his professional duties, 
and composed music for Covent-garden, 
Vauxhali, and Ranelagh. As a composer, 
Michael did not possess that happy taste 
nor that power of writing beautiful me- 
lody, which were so conspicuous in his 
father ; yet there is a certain good sense 
which pervades all his works, though it 
must at the same time be observed, that 
if some of them were less complex, they 
would perhaps be more pleasing. Upon 
the whole, however, his merits very justly 
entitle him to a high and distinguished 
rank amongst English composers. 

4. Stuannah Marian the sister of Dr. 
Arne, spoken of in his Life, for whom see 
Cibber. 

The foregoing articles have been com- 
piled from Burney’s History of Music, 
vol. iv., Musical Biography, Dictionary of 
Musicians, Rees’s Cycum. article Arne, 
and Hogarth’s Musical IBstory, &c. ; and 
Memoirs of the Musical Drama, by the 
same author. 

ARNEMANN, (Justinian,) a physician 
of Lunenburg, born 1763, died 1807, was 
the author of several works on medicine 
and physiology, especially that of the 
nervous system, all published at Gottin- 
gen from 1785 to 1801. He committed 
suicide. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNGRIM, (Jonasen,) an Icelander, 
who studied under Tycho Brahe, and was 
afterwards priest at Melstadt, and coad- 
» jutor of the archbishopnc of Hola in 
Iceland. He had the oner of a bishop- 
ric, which, however, he refused, saying 
that the king must ofier this dignity to 
some one who had less love of study than 
he. He wrote several works descriptive 
of Iceland, one of whichpras an abridge- 
ment (anatome) of a work by Dithmar 
Blefkenius; Epistola pro Patria Defen* 
soria ; two works on the Runic Letters, 
and the Northern Divinities ; and a work 
on Greenland, in Latin, of which the 
original was never printed ; an Icelandic 
transUitbn appeared at Skalholt in 1688, 
and a Geman one at Copenhagen in 
17dH to which latter were append^ soirib 


other works on Greenland. He left in 
MS. Historia Norvegica Historia lonis 
Bergensium, which is in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris. He died at the age of 
ninety-five, having married a young wife 
at ninety-one. 

ARNGRIM, (Vidalin,) a grandson of 
the precedin^died in 1704. He pre- 
sented to tl? Danish government, an 
Essay on the Discovery of Greenland, 
which was never printcd.C» 

ARNGRIMSEN, (Torchillus,) bom at 
Melstad, where his father Angrim Jo- 
nasen was priest. He translated Thomas 
h Kempis de Imitaiione Christi into Ice^ 
landic. 

ARNIGIO, (Bartolomeo,) an Italian 
physician and poet, the eon of a blacksmith 
of Brescia, witli whom he worked till his 
eighteenth year, was born in 1523. His 
talents were discovered, and he was sent 
to the university of Padua by some friends ; 
and on returning to Brescia lie was intro- 
duced to practice as a physician under 
the patronage of Conibrto ; but he was 
obliged to ily for his life in consequence 
of the fatal results of some dangerous 
experiments upon his patients. After this 
he gave up the profession of medicine, 
and cultivated literature and his poetical 
talents. He died in 1577, leaving some 
poetical and other writings. (Biog. Univ. 
Mazzuchelli.) 

ARNIM, (Ludwig Achim,) a pwulor 
and original German writer, bom at^^lin 
Jan. 23, 1781, applied himself at first to 
physics and natural history, end in 179d 
published his Theorie der Electrischen 
^|cheinungen, which excited the atten- 
timk of the learned world'; a singular d^but 
with his pen for one who afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself by works of fiction and 
the productions of ms inventive fancy, 
among the earliest of which was his Arieis 
OffenWungeii, 1804. The popular poetry 
and poetical traditions of his countrymen 
next engaged his attention; and in 1806 
he published Des Knaben Wunderhom, 
a collection of ballads and other pieces, in 
three volumes. In 1809 he produced a 
series of novellettes and tales, and another 
of legends, under the title of Tjroet 
der Einsinkeit, and in the following year 
his Histo^of the Countess Dolores, a work 
that obtained the notice of Jean Paul, By. 
whom it was praised as being the moit' 
interesting of its class, and in (|ome parti 
unrivalled. In his H^e und JeruaileiQ,^ 
1811, and his Schaubuhne, or dramatic 
pieces, 1813, his humour is somewhat too 
unrestrained and powerful at tunes. Of 
the same date aa the former of these pub- 
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lieationa is a very interesting series of his- 
torical tales and narratives by him. In 
1 SI 7 appeared the first part of his Kronen- 
wachter, a romance, (never completed,) 
where he gives an animated picture of the 
times of the emperor Maximilian. Several 
other productions by him — among others, 
his dramatic poem entided^ie Gleichen 
-^attest both the power ana the fertility 
of his imagination. During the latter 
period of his lifAie resided alternately at 
Berlin and on his estate at Wiepersdorf, 
where he died Jan. 2l8t, 1831. 

All Arnim’s writings display no ordi- 
nary talent, great power of fancy and 
imagination, humour and feeling ; but at 
the same time many, particularly his ear- 
lier ones, are disfigured bv carelessness 
of execution, and by mucli that is dis- 
agreeably fantastic and capricious. 

ARNIM, (Johann Georg von,) more 
commonly written Amheim, was born 
at Boizenburg in Ukemiark, in 1581, 
and descended from a noble family 
which had been established for more 
than six hundred years in the March of 
Brandenburg. His first military service 
was in the Polish army, but afterwards 
he entered into that of Sweden, where he 
served under the famous Gustavus Adol- 
phus. In 1626 he entered the imperial 
service, under the auspices of Wallenstein, 
and soon acquired the esteem of that 
general, a feeling which he retained 
Uirough his whole life, and which laid 
him open to the suspicion of collusion 
with his former commander, when a 
change of service had imposed upon him 
duties incompatible with such an undeam 
standing. In 1627 he was made fielcF 
marshal, and in 1628 besieged Stralsund 
—an attempt in which he was unsuccess- 
ful. In 1629 he commanded the de- 
tachment sent to the assistance of the 
Poles against the Swedes; but quarrels 
arising between him and the Polish gene- 
rals led to his recall by the emperor, and 
ultimately induced him to leave the im- 
perial service for that of the elector of 
Saxony, under whom he commanded at 
the battle of Leipsic, in 1631^ He after- 
wards led B part o£ the eleftorial army 
into Bohemia, and took Pra^e, £gra, 
and Ellenbogen, but was (mliged by 
Wallenstrin to abandon his conquests; 
and it was on the occasion of this repulse 
that the suspicions of his secret corre- 
spondence with that general were ex- 
pressed, alluded to in the beginning of 
this account. He afterwards conducted 
Ih^ war in Silesia for some years, in con- 
}nniidon with the Swedish generals Duval 
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and Ihum ; stOl, however, mistrusted by- 
the alhes. ^ It was said that some severe 
words, which fell from Gustavus Adol- 
phus, had embittered him against that 
king and the protestant cause, and com- 
bined with his former devotion to Wal- 
lenstein to induce him to betray the 
interests of his own party. A brilliant 
victory which he gained over the impe- 
rial troops at Liegnitz contributed to 
roduce a more favourable judgment of 
is fidelity ; but on the occasion of the 
peace of Prague, conceiving that his in- 
terests had not been sufiiciently respected, 
he withdrew from the elector’s service, 
and retired to his family seat in Uker- 
mark. Here he was seized, in 1637, and 
imprisoned, first at Stettin, and after- 
wards at Stockholm, by order of the king 
of Sweden, on suspicion of plotting against 
him ; he escaped, however, the following 
year during a festival, when the vigilance 
of his guards was relaxed by the license 
of the occasion; and after lying con- 
cealed for some time, he again entered 
the service of the elector of Saxony, then 
in alliance with the emperor, and died at 
Dresden in 1641, at the time when he 
was engaged in endeavouring to levy a 
new army. He was distinguished by 
extraordinary energy and activity, and 
by temperance so remarkable, that it 
procured him the sobriquet of the ** Lu- 
theran Capuchin.” He was distinguished 
for diplomatic, as well as military talent ; 
was frequently employed in negotiations ; 
and when the news of his death came to 
cardinal Richelieu, he declared that the 
world had lost a cardinal as subtle, and 
as gifted for the management of afiairs of 
policy, as the court of Rome could have 
made. 

ARNIM, (Georg Abraham von,) ge- 
neral field-marshal in the Prussian ser- 
vice, was born in 1651, at Boizenburg in 
Ukermark. He served as a soldier j^m 
his sixteenth year, was present at the 
most important actions fought during his 
life, and bad the command of the army 
of eight thousand Brandenburgers sta- 
tioned in Italy, during the war of the 
Spanish succession, in 1709. His last 
expedition was th> taking of the idand 
of Wollin in 1715, after \^ich he retire 
from the army. He died in 1734, after 
having had an honourable share In 
twen^-five battles and seventeen sieges. 

ARNlSd£US, (Henningus,) born ht 
Schlansted, near Halberstad^ was doctor 
of medicine, and professor of morals at 
Frankfort on the Oder, and afterwards 
preitesaor of medicine at Hehnstadt. 
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latter university owes to him the fouuda^ 
tion of a botanic garden, a chemical 
laboratory, and a series of anatomical 
drawings, conusting of twenty-five plates, 
and representing the muscles of their 
natural size and colour. These were still 
to be seen in the time of Haller. In 1630 
he left the university to fill the place of 
court-physician, to which he was ap- 
pointed by Christiem IV. of Dcnmarlc, 
and died at Fredricksborg in 1636. His 
works are numerous, and on various sub- 
jects; comprehending, besides several 
medical treatises, essays on metaphysical, 
political, and theological topics. 

ARNKIEL, (Trogillus,) a Lutheran 
theologian, born at Tollstedt in Holstein, 
was pastor in the church at Anpenrade. 
He wrote a treatise on the philosophy 
and school of Epicurus; The Cinibrian 
Danish Church History ; and several 
other works, most of which are of a devo- 
tional tendency, and several of them in 
verse. He died in 1713. 

ARNOBIUS, (the elder, or African,) 
was a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca, a town 
of Numidia, in the reign of Diocletian. 
His great work is a book against the 
Gentiles, which was written at the time 
when he was a candidate for admission 
into the Christian church, and before he 
was enrolled among its members. Of 
this work, which consists of seven books, 
the first two are a defence of the Christian 
religion against the charges of the Gen- 
tiles, and a defence of the Deity and 
Divine Mission of Jesus Christ. The 
three next following are directed against 
the errors of Paganism ; and the last two, 
a justification of the Christians for Jiban- 
doning the pomp and luxury of temples, 
sacrifices, and altars, in use among the 
Pagans. He appears to have known 
nouiing of the Old Testament ; and of 
the New, only the history of Christ, 
unless we suppose that he purposely 
omits any allusion to the contents of the 
rest of the holy Scriptures, as being works 
unknown to those for whom he wrote. 
On the other hand, he shows great ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Roman writers, 
many of whom he cites by name ; con- 
siderable knowledge •)f the Christian 
apologists — Justin and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, for instance ; and in the books 
devoted to the attack upon the doctrines 
of Paganism, he exhibits an extensive 
mythological knowledge, and quotes, for 
the purpose of giving them a philoso- 
phical explanation, many myths which are 
not now to be foiuid in any other writer. 
The first edition of this work was pub- 
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lished at Rome (1542-3), under the title 
of Amobii Disputationum adversus Gentea 
libri viii. Romas. Fr. Priscianensis. The 
number of books here mentioned is made 
up by the addition of the Octavius of 
Minutius Felix, as an eighth. This was 
followed by many editions, of various 
degrees of merit, (see Fahricius, Bib. 
Lat. ii. 289.^ Dupin, Bibl. des Auteurs 
Eccl^siastiques, i. 203.) This is the only 
remaining work of Arftbius. A Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and a dispute 
between Serapion and Amobius, De Deo 
Trino et Uno, which have been ascribed 
to him, arc now decided to be the pro- 
ductions of the younger Arnobius. 

ARNOBIUS, of Gaul, was a Semi- 
Pelagian writer, about the year 460, and 
author of a Commentary on the Psalms, 
which has been frecpiently printed. It is. 
not a work of merit, but ontained repu- 
tation by being mistaken for the produc- 
tion of the cider Arnobius. 

ARNOLD, of Brescia, was one of 
those who, long prior to Luther and the 
refonnation, attempted to correct the 
abuses and corruptions which had intro- 
duced themselves intoChristianity, through 
the principles and practice established by 
the Romish church, and through the 
policy of papal domination. Attracted to 
Paris by the fame of his celebrated con- 
temporary Abelard, he found in him a 
teacher, whose acuteness as well as elo- 
quence instilled into him opinions and 
views not at all favourable to the existing 
state of things in the church; and he 
returned to Brescia, to become a servant 

the church, in order that by his preach- 
he might the better disseminate his 
doctrines among the people, and convince 
them how greatly the religion of the gos- 
pel had been perverted, till it was become 
merely a system of worldly policy and 
ambition. Eloquent, earnest, enthu- 
siastic, he inveighed unsparingly against 
the prevalent religious errors and corrup- 
tions in such manner as to excite gekieral 
attention, admiration of his fearless 
boldness, and in many instances convic- 
tion also. Ihat his doctrines were hi^ly 
unpalatable% the clergy, and all oraers 
of religious, may easily be conceived 
when we find that he strenuously 0|^sed 
the temporal power claimed by the popes, 
declaring it to be utterly at variance with 
the gospel, and in contradiction to the' de- 
claration of Christ himself, that his king- 
dom is not of this world ; and fbriher 
contended that ecclesiastics ought not to 
possess temporal dignities and authmity', 
principalities and revenues; but 
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they, and all other servants of the church, 
ought to imitate the apostles, both in 
poverty and in zeal, edifying the people 
by their example, and by the purity of 
their lives, no less than by their exhor- 
tations and doctrines. No wonder that 
such opinions were held to be exceedingly 
dangerqus^ and fraught with the most 
abominable heresy, or thatSieasures were 
taken to prevent the promulgation of 
them; a pret<]||t for doing which was 
adflPorded by bisnaving also attacked the 
doctrines of the church in regard to the 
eucharist and baptism. The severity of 
his morals, whicli formed so striking a 
contrast to the lax and often scandalously 
licentious conduct of the clergy, gave 
additional weight to his eloquence and 
arguments. His followers increased, and 
the laity began openly to murmur against 
the ecclesiastical order and the monks. 
The bishop of Brescia applied to the 
pope to silence Arnold, who having good 
reason perhaps to apprehend that his 
enemies would not stop there, quitted 
Italy, (1139,) and went to his friend 
Abelard ; and afterwards sought an asy- 
lum at Zurich, where he was received 
with much friendliness and respect. In 
Switzerland, his doctrines made many 
converts, and were patiently listened to 
by the bishop of Constance and the 
pope’s legate, two individuals who could 
not have been inclined towards them by 
their prejudices or their interests. 

On the other hand, he had now to en- 
counter fonnidable opposition from St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, a man of 
the highest character both for his ability 
and the sanctity of his morals, but eflb 
inordinately ambitious. His personal 
character, and that of Arnold, would at 
first sight appear to have been nearly 
similar, each neing distinguished by his 
self-denial, and the patient exercise of 
poverty ; yet widely miferent were their 
principles and motives — for what the 
rormer gladly renounced for himself, 
he claimed for the church ; whereas the 
Bresdan reformer maintained that wealth 
tended only to corrupt the church, and 
to render it spiritually poori^ While Ber- 
riard neglected nothing that could pro- 
mote the aggrandizement of the church 
and its hierarchy, Arnold laboured to 
reduce both to the simplicity of primitive 
ChrisUanity. Notwitlistanaing the per- 
secution he had to endure from Bernard, 
who was not sparing of his reproaches 
^wards the bishop of Constance, and the 
^ligate, .Arnold continued to preach with- 
interruption at Zurich, until 1144, 
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gaining over numerous proselytes, who 
were distinguished by the name of Ar- 
noldists. At length, through the insti- 
gation of Bernard, the pope (Innocent 
II.) excommunicated him and his fol- 
lowers. But at this juncture, serious 
popular tumults took place in Rome 
itself; whether the doctrines that had. 
been freely promulgated in Switzerland 
had any share in influencing the Romans 
is uncertain, but the latter determined to 
abridge the power of the church; to 
compel the pope to renounce all secular 
authority; seized upon the capital, and 
elected, by the name of a patrician, a 
chief magistrate for themselves and their 
new republic. On hearing of this, Arnold 
forthwith hastened to Rome, where every- 
thing seemed to second his designs. At 
the head of armed soldiers the pope en- 
deavoured to expel the new senate from 
the capital, but was repulsed, and so 
severely wounded by stones, that he 
shortly after died. His successor £u- 
genius III. was no sooner elected, 
than he made liis escape from the city, 
accompanied by several cardinals. Ar- 
nold was now looked up to by the people 
as their director and adviser: unfortu- 
nately, however, instead of exhorting 
them to moderation and discretion, he 
eloquently depicted the tyranny they had 
submitted to, tlic insolence of ecclesi- 
astical power, and the advantages of 
regenerating a republic similar to that of 
the ancient Romans. He perceived his 
iudiscretioii when he found what effect 
his counsels had ; for the people began to 
commit the wildest excesses, pulling 
down the palaces of cardinals and nobles, 
and maltreating many of the former. 
The pope now excommunicated tlie se- 
nate and its adherents, and threatened to 
lay the whole city under ban ; wherefore 
as the inhabitants feared to brave the spiri- 
tual terrors of the church, or to withdraw 
their allegiance from it, notwithstanding 
their outcry against its tyranny, they sub- 
mitted, and Eugenius entered the city in 
triumph, on Christmas-day, 1145 ; but 
only to escape from it ^ain as a fugitive 
to France in the following year. 

Aware of the ^stability of their new 
govermnent, the Romans invited first the 
German emperor Conrad, afterwards Ids 
successor Frederic I. (Baibarossa), to 
become their sovereign, but the latter 
mistrusted their flattering promises, and 
was fearfiil that the principles of demo- 
cracy, which, aided by Arnold’s doctrines, 
had spread ^eatly ip Bombordy, wonQi 
thwart his. views of obtaining unlimiM 
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imperial power. In the meanwhile he 
made preTOrationa for an expedition into 
Itidy, and had an interview with Eu- 
genius at Conatance, at which the latter 
gained him over to hia views, promising 
to Bupport the emperor as the faithfm 
son and protector of the church, on con- 
dition of his reducing the refractoiy Ro- 
mans to their allegiance to the spiritual 
head of it. Eugenius, however, did not 
live to receive Frederic at Rome, neither 
did hia immediate successor Anastasius. 
It was reserved for Adrian IV. to crown 
Frederic in St. Peter’s ; hut as tlie 
emperor had rejected the overtures made 
to him by the senate, who proposed that 
he should release the republic from the 
authority claimed by tlie pope, the cere- 
mony was performed in great haste, and 
before the inhabitants were aware of the 
proceedings, which were followed by a 
severe combat between the citizens and 
the German soldiery, and the former 
were compelled to retreat after losing 
nearly a thousand slain, and two hundred 
prisoners. After the emperor’s depar- 
ture, (1153,) instead of complying with 
the demand of the people to acknowledge 
the republican government, Adrian com- 
manded that Arnold should immediately 
quit the city ; his followers and adlie- 
rents, however, resisted, and in their 
violence, attacked one of the cardinals, 
and mortally wounded him. Upon this, 
Adrian did what none of his predecessors 
had ventured to do — placed the papal 
city under interdict, nor did he remove 
it, until assured that the man whom he 
regarded as the instigator of this sedition 
and disobedience had actually quitted its 
walls. 

Arnold took refuge in the castle of a 
nobleman in Campania, but the latter 
was compelled by the emperor to give 
him up, and he was sent prisoner to the 
castle of St. Angelo of Rome, the gover- 
nor of which was one of his personal 
enemies. He was now completely in the 
power of those who were determined to 
^et rid of him with as little delay as pos- 
sible. His trial (1155) was conducted with 
little form, or rather only with the mere 
forms necessary to giv^ the sentence the 
anpearance of being a judicial one. 
He was, however, permitted to address 
the assembly, it being expected by some 
that he would retract his opinions. After 
chardng hu opponents with pervert- 
ing both religious and civil government 
to their own purposes and ambitious 
vie^^ he added : “ that God governs 
and directa the world, 1 know well, but 
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bow he governs it, I know not. 1 further 
know, that all things will finally turn out 
as he decreed they should; but I am sen- 
sible that in the meanwhile many things 
are committed in direct opposition to his 
will; and that the present condition of 
the world, and the present state of the 
church, are ^h as by no possibility can 
be ill accordikee with his will.'’ ** He 
whom an internal voice bids go forth 
and preach the truth, i^|>ound to do so 
unshrinkingly, though certain of mart 3 rr- 
dom ; not that he ought to seek martyr- 
dom, but if there is no other alternative 
for him but to meet death, or to renounce 
the truth, he ought not to hesitate to 
prefer the former.” On his uttering these 
words, the sadness that hitherto marked 
his features and demeanour gave place 
to an expression of triumphant joyfulness. 
Early on the following morning, he was 
conducted to the stake, before the Porta 
del Popolo, and cheeri^ly submitted to 
bis painful death, breaking out into a 
hymn, while the flames were kindling 
round him. His ashes were immediately 
flung into the Tiber, lest the people 
should honour them as those of a martyr. 

ARNOLD, a Vaudois, who has been 
frequently confounded with Arnold of 
Brescia. He took refuge among the Al- 
bigenses in the town of Alby, towards 
the end of the twelfth century, and was a 
zealous advocate of that sect. (Hist. Lit. 
de Fr. xv. 504.) 

ARNOLD, archbishop and elector of 
Mayence, was elected in 1153. He was 
massacred by the people of Mayence, 
who rose against him ; for which the ci^ 
destroyed by the emperor Frederic I. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARNOLD, (Strutthan von Winekel- 
ried,) one of the heroes of Swiss inde- 
endence. Although Muller calls him a 
night, he seems to have been only a 
simple peasant, of the canton of Untel^ 
walden, who, by his devotion to his 
country, has merited the title of the 
Decius of Switzerland. When tlie Aus- 
trians, in junction with the nobles of 
Switzerland, prepared to destroy the 
liberty of Cie Swiss in 1386, lieopold, 
duke of Austna, had assembled bis army, 
consisting of four thousand men,, mosuy 
nobles, and splendidly armed, .die 
walls of Sempach, in the canton of Lu- 
cerne. The Swiss, in numbers only one 
thousand four hundred, and badly amied, 
were met to defend their country ; they 
advanced, in the form of a wed^t ^on 
the Austrians, who had descenmd; flW 
their horses and covered themsdyes by A 
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waU, as it were, of Bliields. When the 
Swiss approached nearer to their enemies, 
they were staggered by the impenetrable 
front which was presented to them, and 
were on the point of retiring, when 
Arnold moved forward, and cried, “ I 
win break you a way ; take care of my 
wife and children, and remember my 
lineage 1 ’’ He rushed 3rward, seized 
as many as he could of the spears which 
,were pointe^P^ainst his friends, and 
receiving them into his breast, bore down 
in his fml the Austrians who held them. 
The Swiss rushed over his body, and 
, broke into their enemies* ranks ; and the 
latter were thrown into confusion, and 
many of them, without even being 
wounded, were suffocated in their armour. 
The peasants now hastened from the sur- 
rounding forests, and joined their coun- 
trymen in slaughtering the Austrians. 
Leopold, with most of his noblest soldiers, 
were slain; and the independence of 
Switzerland was secured. In the arsenal 
of Lucerne they still show the large 
quantity of cords which the Austrians had 
brought to fetter the Swiss. The lineage 
of Arnold has long been extinct. (Muller. 
Mallet, Hist de la Suisse.) 

ARNOLD, (Heinrich,) a native of 
Courland, who translated David Chy trseus* 
work De Statu Ecclesise Graecm, into Ger- 
man, under the title of Was zu dieser 
Zeit in Griechenland, Asien, Africa, &c. 
der Christlichen Kirchen Zustand sey; 
1581. 

ARNOLD,(Nicholas,) professor of divi- 
nity at Franeker, was born at Lesna 
in Poland, in 1618. His works ^e 
numerous, and were written priim- 

S against the tenets of Socinus, which 
}een widely spread in Poland. He 
died in 1680. His son, Michael Arnold, 
who died at Haerlem in 1738, was author 
of one or two religious pieces. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARNOLD, (Christopher, 1627— 1656,) 
a learned philologist, was bom at Nurem- 
berg, where he was professor of history, 
rhetoric, and poetry, and was the author 
of several works. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNOLD, (Christopher, #646—1 695,) 
a peasant, bom at Sommerfield, near 
Leipsig, who made such proficiency in 
astronomical studies, wherein he was his 
ovto teacher, that many men of learning 
entered, into correspondence with him. 
It was he who first mscovered the comets 
of Rie years 1683 and 1686 ; and his ob- 
jervidtons on the transit of Mercury in 
1690, were rewarded by the senate of 
>Leipa^ by a sum of money and a release 
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from all taxes. A number of his observa* 
tions ^d calculations were printed in the 
J^ipsi^ Acta Eruditotum. He also pub- 
lished m 1692 a quarto volume, entitled, 
Gottliche Chiadenzeichen in einem Son- 
nenwunder. The observatory which he 
erected on the top of his house remained 
till 1794, when it was found necessary tc 
take it down. 

^ ARNOLD, (Godfrey,) a Lutheran di- 
vine, and historiographer to Frederic I. 
king of Prussia, was bom in 1665. He 
was a man of considerable learning ; but 
in his Ecclesiastical History and other 
works, placed all religion in the existence 
of internal emotions, after the fashion of 
the mystical divines ; opinions of which 
he is said to have repented before his 
death, which took place in 1714. His 
life was written by himself (Leipsig, 1716), 
and by Golems (Wittenb. 1718.) (Biog. 
Univ. Mosheim.) 

ARNOLD, (George Daniel,) hom at 
Strasburg, 1780, after studying at the 
academy of that city, passed two years at 
Gottingen, where he attended the lectures 
of Meister, Hugo, and Martens, and took 
his degree as doctor of laws. He then 
visited Paris, where his talents obtained 
for him the notice of many distinguished 
characters of the day. In 1806 he be- 
came professor of civil law in the school 
of jurisprudence at Coblentz, and after- 
wards professor of history at the academy 
of Strasburg, wliere he also gave lectures 
upon Roman law, and on the history of na- 
tional and commercial law. On the death of 
professor Hermann he was made dean of 
the faculty of jurispmdence, in 1820. In 
1 81 2 he published his Elementa Juris Civi- 
lis Justinianei cum Codice Napoleoneo et 
reliquis Legum Codicibus collati. But 
he did not coniine his pen to professional 
topics ; for, besides a collection of poems, 
he produced a comedy entitle^ Der 
Pfingstmontag. Of this piece, which is 
written in the Strasburg dialect, and in 
Alexandrine verse, Goethe has given a 
minute analysis, and spoken at some length 
in his Kunst und Alterthum, not without 
commendation of its merits as a drama, 
and its interest as a literary curiosity. 
Arnold died at S'rasburg in 1828. 

ARNOLD, (Richard,) the publisher of 
The names of the bailiff, custodes, mayors, 
and sherifis of the city of London, from 
the time of king Richard 1. ; of whicit 
the first edition is said to have beeti 
printed in 1502. A second editic^ tlpK 
peered in 1521; and thereis athird effiilim 
printed not long after that year. thSM 
arb bdoks of great rarity, and hkVe 
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described by biblioijiraphical cri(|o^ As by 
CAdys in the British Librarta^^&Aidei^ 
and in the CensuraLlteraria.'^ prices 

at rrbich they have beeD sol^ »| higk . 
Butin 1811 there was puhlisheCm Lon- 
don a reprint of the first edition^' with the 
additions of the second, with a vahiable 
introduction, under the title of The Cus- 
toms of London, otherwise called, Arnold’s 
Chronicle. ' 

It is not to be understood that this book 
is a mere dry list of the names of persons 
who filled the higher offices in the city of 
London, there being much historical mat- 
ter interwoV^en, in the manner of the 
City and Borough Chronicles, of which 
there are several printed or remaining in 
manuscript, as of Coventry, Chester, 
Doncaster. The fohndation of Arnold’s 
Chronicle appears to be the manuscript 
now remaining in the office of the town 
clerk of the city of London, and there 
known as the Liber de Antiqiiis Legibus. 
But Arnold has introduced much other 
matter having no connexion with the 
pincipal subject of his work, and amongst 
this miscellaneous matter < is the well- 
known ballad or popular poem of the 
Nut-brown Maid. 

There was an Arnold a painter in the 
reign of £lizabeth| who is named by 
Meres in 1598 : and in 1616 there is 
prefixed to a treatise on painting the face, 
a translation firom the Spanish of Dr. 
Andreas de Laguna, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Arnold. 

ARNOLD, (Sarimel, Aug. 10, 1740— 
Oct. 22, 1802,) an English musical com- 
poser of much eminence, was the son of 
baron Arnold, and was ^rn in London. 
He received the rudiments of his musical 
education under Mr. Gates, the master of 
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he composed .miw W 

lettas j but by 

mately lost aKsonsideh^^^uiapf ilM 
In 1771, he married 

Dr. Napier. ^ *v ‘ 

Of all his (Ritorios, th0 SBcrad/dr^lt 
of the Prodigal Sent was 
In 1773," it was perform W 
'mission, at the instalmeni^of " ' 

as chancellor of the university qt (^wd.. 
In consequence of his ready compnance^ 
he was offered the honorary of 

doctor in music in the theatr^^^t he 
preferred the academical m^e of obtain- 
ing it ; ‘ and agreeably to the statutes of 
the university, he received it ’ in the 
school-room, \vhere he performed, as an 
exercise, Hughes’s poem on the Power of 
Music. 

On the death of Dr. Nares, in 1783, 
Dr. 'Arnold was, appointed his successor 
as organist and composer to the Chapels 
Royal. In the following year he was 
nominated one of the sub-directors of 
the Comniemoration of Handel, in West- 
minster abbey. 

In 1786, at the particular desire of his 
Majesty, he undertook to superintend 
the publication of a magnificent edition 
of all the « works of Handel in score, . 
of which be completed thirty-six, foliq^^ 
volumes. He also published, about the 
same time, four volumes of^cathedi^' 
music, ^Intended as a continuation of Dr. 
Boyce’s work ; three of the volumes are 
i^core for the voices, and one for lbo 
o^an. In 1789, he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Ac^emy of Aiteicnt Music, 
an office which he held to the time of Ida 


the children in the Chapel Royal, St. 
Jaifies’s, and' completed it under Dr. 
Nares. At the usual age he was ad- 
SAto the Kind’s Chapel, under the 
patim^e of the princesses Amelia and 
Carolitibtf' As early as 1760, he became 
compoaer to Covent-garden Theatre, and 
in 1776 to that in the Haymarket. Hav- 
ing in early life enjoyed the benefit of 
Handel's superintendence, he turned his 
attention to sacred inusip, and began the 
composition of the Cure of Saul, which 
was produced in 1767, wijh^siich suc- 
cess,^ that it was said tW bb the best of 
ft^kjnd since the time oftligt great com- 
' posar»f^ This work ^ he Onerously pre- 
, seated, to the Society for the Benefit of 
Musiaims; 1^^ ^ following 
Tear he, pijddiiced the^oratqno of Abiine- 
lecfc ' which wa^ 4iwceeded in 1773 By 
- A ' ' ^'192 " ‘ 


death. In 1796, he succeeded Dr. Hayes^ 
as conductor of the annual performances 
at St. Paul’s, for the benefit of the sons 
of the clergy. After a tedious illness, 
he died at his house in Duke-^eet, 
Westminster, and was buried ii\ the 
Abbey. He left a widow, two^ughtefs,*" 
and a son. , . • 

Dr. Arnold was the cotnposer of seven ' 
oratorios, fifl^-five English operas, and-.^ 
vast number of pant 9 mimes, odes, 
natas, and burlett^, He elBo'ieA 
manuscript a treatise on thorough hai^S' 
and several services an^ anthems 
posed for the Chapel Roy^ and different: 
public charities. . Hia oratoritw,”iS^s,,^ 
a writer in Rees’s Cyclopsedie, ^ art liot- 
unworthy of the disciple of so great a 
xnoster as Hcndel^ and^sifCli wee the' 
vemtihty of h» talenti^ that he not only 
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oul Hn those 
.mid hiuttonfms composi- 
wfiiah td^the best of our 

comic operas 

df' tilid 'iCfdd Mill and the Castle 
of' Andalusia are by h^ (Musical 
'Aog/ • 

w AKNOUL, (Jonas,) a 
painter ‘4&dJ,||^ayer *of |Mrait and 
Mtc^ .yhpnrbrked -at Nurembnrg, Him, 
Pari^ fi^. other places. He drew the 
porti^ta apd' figures for 3igiilmond van 
Birok^ft's Spie^ der Ehren, or mirror 
of ’ honour, which were engraved by 
Philip Kdian. Amount his own «en- 
gravmgs are Louis Xlv. on his throne, 
whole length, a large upright plate after 
a picture 4>y Antoine Dieu ; the Dauphin, 
after the same ; and Patvona Sodaliutis, 
a small work; His portrait of Jacob 
Jenis, oval, is engraved by P. Kilian, 
and one of Martin Zeiler, by A. Kohl. The 
date when he Nourished js not given. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) There 
is another engraver of this name, but 
one of no great merit, by whom, amongst 
others, are Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 4to, 
fVom Fr. Xav. Palco, and a subject from 
Exodus, after Palco the son. (Idem.) A 
third engraver of the name is Anton Ar- 
nold, bom at Kdniggraetz in'«l7d5, who 
was pupil of the engraver llentz, and 
who lived at Prague, and worked for the 
booksellers, occupying himself also in 
engraving devotional subjects. (Idkm.) 

ARNOLD, (John,) the inventor of the 
expansion balance, and of several otljtf 
important improvements in the meclW 
nism of chronometers, died 1799, aged 
iiftj^-four. He obtained premiums from 
the Board of Lon^tude, for the 'accurate 
thne-keeping oLhis chronometers. 

ARNOLD, (Thomas,) an English phy- 
sician, who died at Leicester in 1816, and 
wasnuthor of some medical treatises. 

ARNOLD, (Benedict,) on American, 
succeeded' Roger Williams as governor of 
Rhode Island in 1657, in which office he 
continued for thfee years. During this 
time, tbg^ther with'Cioddili An, who has 
been, fitfy denominated me father of 
Rhode tfffand,he effe^ed thb purchase of 
the Islaiid of Quononoquot (afterwards 
James Towny from the Indian Sachems. 
B^'Was governor of .Rhode Island again, 
fToma662 taldee; ,frDtn 1^69 to 1672; 
and ftom 1077 to 167S;^ in Which last 
■ year hedied. 

ARNOLD, (Benedict,)^ dutinguish^ 
Amet^can bfheer, was bom at l^orwteh, 
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lif Connecticut, oh the 3d 'of January, 
1740.‘^lHe^was in 'early youth appreii'- 
ticed t^r^firm of druggists in his native 
place, ^ was twice, during his appren- 
ticeship, induced to enlist us a private in 
the army. Having deserted, he at last 
returned to his original employment, and 
ultimately commenced business on his 
own account at Newhaven. Jn this he 
was greatly assisted by his former mas- 
ters, a fact which leads us to doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Sparks’s assertion, (Life 
of Benedict Arnold,) that, during his ap- 
prenticeship, Arnold exhibited, to the 
displeasure of his superiors, an innate 
love of mischief, .an obduracy of consci- 
ence, “ a cruelty of disposition, an irrita- 
bility of temper, and a reckless indifference 
to the good or ill opinions of others.” 
After his settlement at Newhaven, his 
enterprising disposition induced him to 
unite to his regular business that of a 
general merchant, and he carried on a 
trade with the West Indies, frequently 
commanding his vessels in person. At 
the time the revolutionary war broke out 
he was captain of one of the two com- 
panies of militia in Connecticut, called 
the governor’s guards, and when the 
news of the battle of Lexington arrived 
at Newhaven, he managed to collect a 
body of volunteers, and, having obtained 
arms for them from the public magazines 
by threats, marched them to Cambridge. 
Here he received from tlie Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety a commission as 
colonel, and, at his own instance, instruc-. 
tions to attempt the caj^ture of Fort 
Ticonderago, which was situated on the 
south-western shore of Lake Champlain, 
and was garrisoned by royal troops. 
Finding, however, that colonel Allen (see 
Allen, Ethan) was on his way to make 
the same attempt, Arnold hastened for- 
ward, and endeavoured to persuade that 
office^ to surrender to him the coinmtojiv 
of the expedition; but, failing 
consented to accompany him as a^irolun- 
teer, in which capacity he assisted the 
capture of the fort. After this event, add 
after endeavouring, without success, to 
obtain the government of the captured 
fortress, he managed to surprise St. John's, 
seizing at the same time a royal sloop on 
the lake. Leaving Ticonder^, he sta- 
tioned himself at Crown Point, having 
assumed the command of a litt|e fleets 
consisting of the sloop, a schooner, and a 
small flotilla of batteaux hut soon. Of- 
fended with the legislatme of l^assaohu-^ 
setts for havit^ Seii| ^ dotation to ^ 
inquire into his cottduotf^'tti.sigived lua 
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ccimmand and commission in disgust. 
Of the expedition, originally suggested 
by him (Journals of Congress^ Jime 1, 
1775), through the wilds to Quebec, for 
the purpose of exciting rebellion in Ca- 
nada, Arnold was appointed commander, 
receiving at the same time a commission 
as colonel in the continental service. The 
perilous duty which he undertook he per- 
formed with equal fidelity, courage, and 
discretion, although, through the cow- 
ardice or stupidity ot one ot his officers, 
his force, when he arrived at Quebec, did 
not exceed seven hundred men. After 
having, by causing his soldiers to approach 
the walls and give three loud cheers, 
sought to induce the malcontents in 
Quebec to rise against the royal troops, 
a design which did not succeed, he 
retreated and awaited the arrival of 
general Montgomery, under whom he 
was to act, when the American troops 
attacked the royalist garrison, but were 
repulsed with the loss of their commander. 
For his gallantry in this action, Arnold 
was made brigadier-general, (Journ. 
Cong. Jan. 10, 1776,) but a wound which 
he received in the assault, aggravated by 
a fall from his horse, and a coolness which 
arose between him and the officer that 


the banks of the river to the weather, and 
to the risk of thieves, on which the owners 
finding their propei^ injured and plun- 
dered, presented invoices to Congress, 
and claimed the fiill amount. Amom, on 
whom the blame first fell, declared that 
Hagen was alone in fault, having dis- 
obeyed his stuct injunctions to take espe- 
cial care of We goods, and accordingly 
Hagen was tried by a court-martial, for 
disobedience of orders, ^rnold, enraged 
at the court refusing to receive some 
evidence wliich he tendered, addressed 
to the members a letter which they es- 
teemed disrespectful, and on account of 
which they appealed to the commander- 
in-chief, who, being anxious to appoint 
Arnold to the command of the fleet then 
preparing to meet the enemy on the lake, 
in order to screen him, abruptly dissolved 
the court-martial. 

About this time, a Major Brown, irri- 
tated by a charge which Arnold had 
brought against him, retorted, by ac- 
cusing Arnold of various misdemea- 
nours, and demanded that he should 
be arrested ; hut not succeeding in this, 
he published his charges, of which 
no notice was taken. The total de- 
struction of the American flotilla, on 


.succeeded Montgomery, induced him to 
retire to Montreal, wliere he continued in 
command until the evacuation of that 
town. Previous to this, and at a time 
when the British army was in full march 
on Montreal, Arnold, under the autho- 
rity of congress, seized the goods of 
certain merchants for the public service, 
and for which the owners were to he paid 
by the United States. Instead, however, 
of giving these owners invoices of the 
goods thus taken, and certificates of the 
purpose for wliich they had been taken, 
the confusion and hurry of the moment 
prevented Arnold doing more than in- 
scribing on each parcel its proprietor’s 
name^ and forwarding them all m great 
haste to Chainblee, directing Colonel 
Hagen, who commanded there, to take 
the greatest care of tliem. Although this 
was somewhat informal, and although it 
has been said, that amongst the goods 
thus taken, some coul^haifily have been 
necessary for the avowed purpose of their 
seizure, yet the fact tliat Arnold commu- 
nicated the whole of his proceedings in a 
letter to General Schuyler immediately 
after their occurrence, must be held 
sufficient for his vindication from eveiy 
of a personally dishonourable kind. 
Colonel Hagen, however, when he re- 
6SiVed' thdse goods, left them exposed* on 
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the lake, while under the command of 
Arnold, exposed him to considerable 
Buimadversion ; but the gallantry he ex- 
hibited is above praise, nor is the pru- 
dence of his conduct altogether to be 
questioned. It is doubtful whether he 
could have avoided fighting, and it is 
certain, from the disparity of the two 

e ces, defeat could be the only result of 
hting. Congress having, on the 19tli 
of February, 1777, appoint^ five major- 
generals, Arnold was mortified to find 
his name omitted from the list, nor was 
his indignation diminished when he found 
that the favoured officers were all his 
juniors in rank. Washington, who was 
annoyed at the slight thus passed on a 
brave officer, did all that he could to 
soothe him, and wrote to some friends in 
congress, who, as he informed Anudd, 
assured him that the omission was unavoid- 
able, as Conftcticut had abraadytwo majoi^ 
generals) and congress had resolved tlmt an 
equal proportion of officers ftom each state 
should be appointed. In reply to Aniold^a 
request, that if any charges had been 
brought against him, his conduct might 
be investigated before a militaty 
W ashington declared that no such chasves 
bad been made ; but' not satisfied vrith 
the reasons on which congress Was^iaid 
to have proceeded, Arnold detentthked to 
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address that body himself, and on his 
road to head-quarters, to obtain permis- 
sion to do so, tWl in with generals Silli- 
man and Wooster, who were in pursuit of 
a body of British troops that, landing at 
Gompo, near Fairfield, nad burnt the town 
of Danbury, and were in full retreat to 
the coast. Joining these generals, Arnold 
took pa,# in an action in%hich, after a 
brilliant ^splay of valour, he nearly lost 
his life, but rewarded by congress 
(Journals, 2d May, 1777) with the desired 
honour of promotion to the rank of 
major'^generm. The date of his com- 
mission, however, left him below the 
five mfljor-generals previously appointed. 
Washington immediately offered him a 
high command, which he refused, and 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where he 
petitioned congress to inquire into liis 
conduct, and to repair the injury it had 
inflicted on him. The board of war, to 
whom this petition was referred, entirely 
acquitted him, and reported that the 
charges were wholly unfounded, with 
which his character had been “cruelly 
and groundlessly aspersed.’’ Although 
this report was confirmed by congress 
(23d May, 1777), yet his rank was not 
restored to him, nor any reparation made 
him for the manifold injustice of which 
he complained. On the very day his 
petition was presented, the well-known 
Richard Henry Lee, in a private letter, 
observed ; “ One phm, now in frequent 
use, is to assassinate the characters of the 
friends of America in every place and by 
every means; at this moment they are 
reading in congress a bold and audacioya 
attempt of this kind against the braw 
General Arnold!” At the same time he 
submitted his accounts to congress, and 
prayed that they might be examined and 
passed. They were accordingly referred 
to a committee, who, we learn from Mr. 
Sparks (no friendly witness), “ delayed 
making a report,” and, in spite of Ar- 
nold’s remonstrances, “ seemed not in- 
clined to hasten it;” while, at the same 
time, no notice was taken of his reiterated 
demands to have his rank adjusted. 
Wearied and disgusted, he it last wrote 
to congress resigning his commission, 
but on the very same day disastrous in- 
tdhgence was received from the army, 
and also a letter from Washington, re* 
commending Arnold for a post in the 
northern anny, as being “ active, judi- 
cious, and brave.” Arnold on tliis, in 
^ite of the ni|uiieB he had received, 
withdrew hisrenmetiQii, and, sacrifleing 
his% personal freUngs, offered to serve 
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under General St. Clair, one of the rfve 
major-generals who had been promoted 
over his head. He was rewarded for this 
exemplary conduct, by a mmority of two- 
thirds of congress voting that his appli- 
cation respecting his rank should not be 
granted! On this, he begged General 
Schuyler’s leave to retire, W, in obedi- 
ence to that ofiicer’s entreaties and repre- 
sentations, withdrew his request. After 
Imving, by an ingenious stratagem, re- 
lieved Fort Schuyler, which was closely 
besieged by the British, Arnold distin- 
guished himself greatly in an action which 
is usually called the first battle of Behmu’s 
Heights. It would appear that Gene- 
ral Gates, who had succeeded General 
Schuyler in his command, and who took 
no part in the battle himself, prevented 
Arnold, the greater part of the day, from 
entering the held ; but that officer learn- 
ing, towards the close of the day, that 
the action still remained undecided, could 
be withheld no longer ; but, in disobedi- 
ence of Gates’s orders, hastened to the 
field and secured the victory. (See Col. 
Varick’s Letters, quoted in Sparks’s Life 
of Arnold.) The conduct whicn Gates pur- 
sued on this occasion can only be ascribed 
to the jealousy he entertained of Arnold’s 
fine military talents, and to this may be 
attributed tne very discourteous manner 
in which he withdrew from his command 
a portion of his division, without ap- 
prizing him of tlie fact. This occasioned 
a (|uarrel between the two generals, in 
which high words and angry letters were 
banded on either side. If Arnold was 
indiscreet and intemperate; Gates was 
insufferably overbearing and arrogant; so 
much so, that the former demanded and 
obtained a pass to join Washington at 
head-quarters, but was induced to delay 
his departure in order to take part in the 
second battle of Behmu’s Heights, in 
which, holding no command, he conducted 
himself with more courage tlian discre- 
tion, but still most assurefiy the merit of 
the victory is his. He was severely 
wounded in the leg, and, while suflering 
under its effects, was gratified with the 
announcement that congress had agreed 
to present him wi^ a commbsion, giving 
him rank from me 29th February pre- 
vious ; they, however, reacted an amend- 
ment, which was to add to the vote a 
recognition of “ his extraordinary merit.” 
(Joum. 8th August, 1777.) In order to 
recruit his health, he retired to Newhaven, 
where he received ii letter from Wash- 
ington, who had previously entreated him 
to fetum to the army, forwarding to him 
o2 
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a sword and a pair of epaulettes which 
he had received, with two other sets, 
from a French gentleman who had sent 
them, begging Washington’s acceptance 
of one set, and requesting him to present 
the others to such gentlemen as he might 
consider merited them. This suiHciently 
shows how highly Arnold’s services were 
valued by Washington, who, at the end 
of the next May, appointed him to the 
command of Philadelphia, then lately 
evacuated by the British. This office has 
been described as one of exceeding deli- 
cacy and difficulty, arising as well from 
the loyal feelings of a large number of 
the inhabitants, as from the fact, that the 
res]^cctive boundaries of the civil and 
military powers were not defined, and the 
course of conduct to be pursued was left, 
almost wholly, to the discretion of the 
commandant. A proclamation which, in 
conformity with a resolution of congress, 
Arnold issued on entering upon his duties, 
for the purpose of prohibiting the sale of 
any goods in the city until it had been 
ascertained whether any belonged to the 
king of Great Britain or his subjects, 
rendered him exceedingly unpopular. 
Other causes of dispute arose, and the 
result was, that he soon became involved 
in hostilities with the president and coun- 
cil of Philadelphia, who at last passed a 
resolution censuring him for oppressive 
and disrespectfid conduct ; they, at the 
same time, instructing their attorney- 
general to proceed against him “ for such 
illegal and oppressive acts as were cogniz- 
able in the courts of law.” 

Eight articles of accusation, embodying 
the charges against him, were laid before 
congress, who referred them to a com- 
mittee, by which Aniold was immedi- 
ately acquitted; but, it having been 
contended that the Pennsylvanian coun- 
cil, from a misunderstanding which 
arose between them and the committee, 
did not produce all the evidence they 
possessed in support of the charges, it 
was ultimately determined to refer to a 
court-martial such articles as were cog- 
nizable by such a tribunal. This course, 
which deserves the severest reprobation, 
Arnold bitterly excU:med against, nor 
were hia complaints diminished at the 
postponement of the court, which was ob- 
tained by the council under pretence of 
collecting the evidence. The three months 
which had elapsed since the charges were 
originally preferred, Arnold considered, 
*ana with ajiparent justice, amply suffi- 
cient for this purpose. The council also 
'took exceptions' to the form of the frial 
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as proposed by Washington. They were 
called on, as accusing parties, to substan- 
tiate before the court-martial the charges 
which they had made, but tliis they were 
unwilling, but at last consented, to do. 
The trial was still longer delayed, in con- 
sequence of the movements of the British 
troops; and previous to the occurrence, 
Arnold havi^ resigned his command at 
Pliiladelphia, (18th March, 1779,) formed 
a design of cstablishing^l military settle- 
ment in the western part of New York, a 
plan approved by the deputation in Con- 
gress from that state, and by Mr. Jay, 
the president. At length the trial took 
place. On two of the fomr charges pressed 
against him he was acquitted ; “the other 
two were sustained in part, but not so far 
as to imply, in the opinion of the court, a 
criminal intention.” (Sparks.) The first 
of these last-mentioned charges was, that 
Arnold, without the knowledge of the 
commander-in-chief, who was then in the 
camp, gave a protection to a vessel lying 
at Philadelphia, then in the hands of the 
British, authorizing it to enter into any 
port of the United States. This, although 
the vessel belonged to Pennsylvanian 
citizens, was considered irregular. The 
second charge was, that he had employed 
new public carriages for the transport of 
private property, and this, although it was 
satisfactorily shown to have been done at 
private expense, and to have in no way 
impeded the public service, was also con- 
siefered irregular. For these irregula- 
rities the commander-in-chief was directed 
to reprimand General Arnold. This 
jdfice was performed by Washington with 
* tis characteristic delicacy, (Complot d’ Ar- 
nold et Sir Heniy Clinton, Paris, 1816, 
p. 33 ;) but Arnold was deeply mortified 
that his eminent and acknowledged ser- 
vices had not obtained for him an ho- 
nourable and total acquittal. The non- 
settlement of his accounts by congress, 
the indisposition of that body to appre- 
ciate his merits, the jealousy of many pf 
his fellow officers, added to the difficulties 
into which an extravagant style of living 
had plunged him, all combined to disgust 
him with ttie service in which he was 
engaged. He is said to have used very 
improper means to extricate himself from 
his embarrassments, of which certainly 
the most objectionable was, an applica- 
tion he made to the French envoy, the 
Chevalier de Luzerne, for a loan of 
xUoney, in the making of which, it is 
stated, he laid great stress on the advan- 
tages France would derive from bindlifg 
to her, by the chains of gratitude, a die- 
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tinguished American officer. It is likely, 
however, that Arnold made this a}>plica- 
tion, considering the envoy simply in the 
light of a private friend; and although 
such an application deserves to be treated 
with suspicion, there is nothing to induce 
a belief that any treason to his party was 
Intended by him. The reaction of this 
request by i)e Luzerne left jpnold nothing 
to hope, except from his joining the 
standard of his Vwful sovereign. '!l^ this 
his attention ffid been turned previous 
to his trial. The indignities he had suf- 
fered induced him, — availing himself of a 
correspondence between his wife and 
Major Andr6, and also through the me- 
dium of anonymous letters which he 
addressed to Sir H. Clinton himself, — to 
communicate to the British commander 
important information relative to the 
republican armies; and having, with some 
finesse, obtained the command of the 
fortress at West Point, he commenced 
those negotiations in which the part that 
Major Andr^ took cost that gallant officer 
his life. For a full account of these 
transactions, we refer to our life of 
Andbe. To the particulars therein stated 
we need only add, that on the capture of 
Andr6, Arnold, with some difficulty, 
escaped to New York, where he was 
joined by his wife. His defection was 
rewarded with a colonel’s commission in 
the British service, and the rank of 
brigadier-general. He raised a corps, 
consisting of American refugees, and 
took part in two expeditions, neither of 
them attended ' with any very important 
results. In December, 1781, he sailed 
for London with his family. There fjj^ 
continued for some time, and afterwards 
established himself as a West India mer- 
chant at New Brunswick. On his return 
from this place to England, he was en- 
gaged in some commercial speculations, 
m the course of which he had to visit the 
island of Guadaloupe, where he was 
taken prisoner by the French, but managed 
to esc we, and returned to London, where 
he died on the 14th of June, 1801, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. He was twice 
married ; uie second time toq|he youthful 
and beautiful daughter of Mr. Edward 
Shippen, afterwards chief-justice of Penn- 
sylvania, by whom, as well as by his first 
wife, he had issue. Whatever opinion 
may be formed of General Arnold’s 
treachery to the republican party, by 
whom he was employed, this must never 
be forgotten, that through a career marked 
hy the most hrilliant services he received 
the greatest ill usa^e. There is no 


evidence whatever to show that, as Vag 
been asserted, he sold himself to the British 
—the sum of 6315/., which he received 
from Sir Henry Clinton, might have been, 
as he himself declared, compensation for 
the losses he had received in consequence 
of his desertion. (Complot d’ Arnold et 
Sir Henry Clinton. Sparks’s Life of Be- 
nedict Arnold.) 

Tliere were several other distingiiished 
Americans of this name : — 

1. Arnold, (Josiah Lyndon,) an Ame- 
rican poet, was born about 1760, at Pro- 
vidence, and graduated at Dartmoutli 
college in 1788. He superintended the 
academy at Plainfield, Connecticut, for 
some time, and afterwards devoted him- 
self to the study of law, and was called 
to the bar at Providence. He did not, 
however, pursue his profession, being 
appointed a tutor in his college. On the 
death of his father in 1793, he settled at 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where he died. 
His hasty verses were published after 
his death. 

2. Arnold, (Pel eg,) who was a dele- 
gate to congress under tlie confederation, 
was afterwards made chief-justice of 
Rhode Island. Ho died at Smithfield, 
on the 13th of February, 1820, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

3. Arnold, (Thomas,) appointed chief- 
justice in 1809, and died at Warwick the’ 
8th of October, 1820. 

ARNOLDI, (Biirtholoinew,) was born 
in Usingen, whence he received the cog- 
nomen of Usingensis, under which he 
appears in the writers of his time. He 
was an Augustine friar in Erftirt, and was 
considered one of the most acute philo- 
sophers of the age. He, however, never 
ceased to be a strenuous advocate of the 
scholastics. Luther being at first one 
of his disciples, became afterwards fami- 
liar with him. Subsequently, Arnold! 
entered the theological faculty. When 
Luther returned, in 1518, from the Er- 
furt convention, Amoldi travelled part 
of the way with him ; and he was also 
present at the famous colloquium of 
Luther with Jodocus Trutvetter. Luther 
could never convince Arnold!, but merely 
reduced him, by lus arguments, to silence. 
A coldness arose oetween them, and Ar- 
noldi began to attack Luther and the 
new doctrine in his sermons, especially 
in the printed one entitled, Sermo dc 
Sacerdotio, of which the consequence 
was, a long series of controversim writ- 
ings between him and Culsheimer, Lange 
and iBgldius Machler. In the year 
15£6 he left Erfurt, with the rest of the 
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ctffcholic clergy, and retired to Wtirzburg, 
whence he went, in 1530, with the bishop 
to Augsburg, and was present at the 
delivering of the Confession. After the 
catholics bad been reinstalled in Erfurt, 
he returned thither, and died in the con- 
vent of the Augustines in 1532. His 
works are at present very rare, but with- 
out intrinsic value. His style of theoloncal 
controversy was rather distinguished by 
abuse of the opposite party than argu- 
ment. It shows the insufficiency of the 
catholics at that period, that such a man 
could ever have been considered the most 
conspicuous champion of their cause. 
(Moschmann. Rotermundt. Ersch und 
Grueber, Encycl.) 

ARNOLD!, (John, 1751—1827,) an 
eminent Dutch ffiplomatist, bom at Her- 
bora. By his mother’s side he was 
grandson of the orientalist, Albert Schul- 
tens. At the age of sixteen he was admitted 
among the number of the academicians 
of his native town, and afterwards studied 
in the university of Gottingen. After 
his return to ILerbom he obtained the 
place of secretary to the regency ; in 
1774 he was appointed auditor of the 
chambre des comptes; and in 1792 exer- 
cised the same functions under the re- 
gency. After the breaking out of the war 
of the revolution, he was charged by his 
sovereign with the entire management of 
the military business. During the event- 
ful period which followed, he was con- 
stantly employed on different diplomatic 
services, in 1802 he was chosen to form 
part of the cabinet of the new prince, 
William Frederic ; but after the battle of 
Jena, and the fall of the family of Orange, 
he retired from affairs, until recalled 
into action by the peace of Tilsit. In 
1809 he was engaged in an attempt to 
make a general rising in Westphalia and 
other parts of Germany, but his efforts 
were rendered abortive by the successes 
of the French against Austria. In 1813 
the reviving fortunes of the house of 
Orange enabled him to return to his na- 
tive country ; where, after again filling 
some of the highest offices in the state, 
he died on the 2d of December, 1827. 
Amoldi was the author of several poli- 
tical tracts, most of th^ printed in the 
German journals of the day. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNOLDUS DE Villa Nova, (1238 
—1314,) a celebrated physician, named 
from ffie place of his birth, a small vil- 
l^e in me neighbourhood of Montpel- 
lier. He is supposed to have been bom 
about 1238; he studied ten years •at 
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Montpellier, and twenty at Paris, and 
afterwards travelled through Italy and 
Spain, visiting all the universities of those 
countries. In Spain, he made the ac- 
quaintance of the celebrated Raymond 
Lully, who became his pupil. Amoldus 
is renowned as a theologian, a physician,^ 
an alchemist, and an astrologer. Alche- 
mical and a^'rological studies were the 
prevailing follies of the age in which he 
lived. He imagined that bjj^ad discovered 
the art of transmuting i^tals into gold, 
and he carried his confidence in astrmogy 
BO far as to predict the termination of the 
world in the year 1335. He incurred the 
hatred and persecution of the inquisitors 
of the faith, was denounced as a heretic, 
and obliged to quit Paris. The faculty 
of theology condemned fifteen positions 
which he had advanced, and the whole of 
which may be considered to be fairly 
embraced in the following : — “ Tliat the 
works of mercy, and the services rendered 
to humanity by a good and wise physi- 
cian, are more acceptable to the Deity 
than all the pious works of the priests, 
their prayers, and even the holy sacrifice 
of the mass.” These refiections upon the 
monks and the mass, were doubtless suf- 
ficient to incur the animosity of the 
’ priesthood. Arnold took refuge in Sicily, 
and there enjoyed the protection of Fre- 
deric, king of Arragon, and Robert, king 
of Naples. By the former he was em- 
ployed in some diplomatic matters. His 
retirement terminated upon the illness of 
Pope Clement V., who required his pro- 
fessional attendance at Avignon, and in his 
' voyage to the pope he perished by ship- 
iC,* ecKy in the year 1314, at the age of se- 
venty-six years. Hisremains were interred 
at Genoa. In such high estimation was 
Arnold held by the pope, that, upon occa- 
sion of his death, he advertized for a book 
on the Practice of Medicine, which Ar- 
nold had promised to him, and even 
fulminated an excommunication against 
any one withholding it from him. 

The fame of Arnold must rest upon his' 
chemical discoveries, not upon his medical 
reputation. His medical works are not 
remarkable ither for their style, or the 
subject matter of them, and do not merit 
consideration. His Commentary on the 
celebrated Schola Salemitana constii^s 
his chief and best production of this kind, 
and was composed during his retreat in 
Sicily. See John of Milan. 

Chemistry may be said to owe muclk to 
the labours of Arnold, since to him we are 
indebted for the discovery of the sulphuric, 
the muriatic, and the itilrio acids. : The 
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sulphuric acid he found to be a menstruum 
capable of retaining the sapid and odori- 
ferous principles of various vegetable 
substances, and from this discovery have 
issued the numerous spirituous solutions 
so commonly used as tinctures in medi- 
cine, and as cosmetics. The essential oil 
of turpentine was also discovered by 
Amola, and he is said t(#iave been the 
first to give any regular scientific details 
of the process ^ distillation. Arnold ir as 
a doctor of ph^ic of Montpellier, and for 
some time regent of the faculty at that 
university. His works have been col- 
lected together, and published in one 
volume fmio, at Lyons, in 1504, in 1509, 
and in 1520; at Basle, in 1515 and in 
1585 ; at Venice, in 1514, &c. ; and a 
Life of Arnold, by Symphorien Champier, 
is prefixed to the Basle edition of 1515, 
which has also the notes of Jerome Tau- 
rellus; and another Life was published in 
1719, at Aix, by Haitze, under the name 
of Peter Joseph. 

ARNOLF, or ARNOUL, a Milanese 
historian, lived at the end of the eleventh 
century. His History of Milan extends 
flrom 923 to 1077, and is remarkable for 
its accuracy. It is included in the great 
collection of Muratori, and it will also be 
found in Leibnitz, Rerum Brunsvic. 
Scriptores, tom. iii. and in the Thesaurus 
Antiq. Ital. of Burmann. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNOLFINI, (Giovanni AttUio, 1733 
—1791,) an Italian engineer of much 
merit. He was a native of Lucca, and 
in an official employment given to him 
there, he was very useful in forming 
canals, and in other applications of hy- 
drostatical knowledge, both in the 4||c- 
chese territory and elsewhere. LaLand’e, 
in his Journey in Italy, speaks most 
highly of his talents. (Tipaldo, i. 14.) 

ARNOLFO, (di Lapo,) an architect 
and sculptor, bom at Florence in 1232, 
deceased 1300. He inherited the talents 
of his father Lapo, who being employed 
upon the most important buildings of his 
time, was enabled to instil into the mind 
of his son the soundest principles of archi- 
tecture then known, both as to theory 
and practice. One of th^ first works of 
Ammfo was the outer line of the city walls 
of Florence, to which he added towers. 
He designed the Piazza Or San Michele, 
the church of which consists of an im- 
posing square building, with the upper 
part occupied as thearchivia. The boldest 
features in this striking mass are the win- 
dows, twenty feet wide, with circular 
heiffis, and the tracery filled up with a 
bastard Gothic.. He was also architect 
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of the Piazza dei Priori, la Badia, andpiof 
the church of Santa Croce, in which is 
his portrait painted by Giotto. These 
and other edifices procured him the dis- 
tinguished privilege of being elected a 
citizen of the republic, and pointed him 
out as well worthy to carry into effect 
the intention of the Florentines, to 
erect the largest church in the world to 
the honour of Santa Maria dei Fiori in 
the centre of their city, and occupying the 
site of a vast number of smaller churches. 
The powers of Arnolfo must be measured 
not by the standard of edifices erected 
since his time, and to which his genius 
gave rise, but by comparing the state of 
architecture os he found and left it. He 
cast aside all the puerilities of the cor- 
rupt German Gothic, which had previously 
prevailed in Italy but had there found an 
uncongenial soil, and he adopted a broad 
and vigorous style of composition, di- 
viding his mass into simple and imposing 
parts. The church of Santa Maria dei 
Fiori at Florence is too well known to re- 
quire a lengthened description in tliis 
place. Its form is that of a Latin cross, 
the cast end and ends of the transepts 
being polygonal. The construction was 
of the most solid nature, so that when 
Arnolfo died, having completed the church 
only up to the tambour of the projected 
cupola, Brunelleschi found the wails, piers, 
and foundations, so substantial as to enable 
him, without apprehension, to proceed 
with his own design for completing the 
fabric. Arnolfo had not studied the an- 
cient monuments of Roman art ; he was, 
consequently, not acquainted with thosc 
resources of decoration, which, if intro- 
duced in this monument of his genius, 
would have saved the interior from that 
chilling and poverty-stricken nudity which 
now is so apparent, when we compare it 
with churches of more recent times. But 
when we consider the vicious style of the 
period, which Arnolfo had to combat and 
avoid, the faults into which he might so 
naturally have fallen,but which he escaped, 
it must be acknowledged that for simpli- 
city of arrangement, breadth of effect, and 
scale of parts, he deserves to he mentioned 
among those distinguished men, to whom 
modern architdlture is under great obli- 
gations. (Quutrem^re de Quincy. Dic- 
tioniiaire d’ Architecture. MiliziaMemoirie 
degli Architetti, Vasari.) 

ARNOUI^ (R4n^,) a French poet, 
bom 1569, died 1639. His only work is 
L’Enfance de R4n5 Amoul, Poktiers, 
1587, which is very rare. (Biog. Univ.) 
• ARNOUL. See Amivif. 
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iABNOXJLI), ofEoTTisBDAMy ( Arnoldus 
Rotterodamensi^i^y^a ;^vine of the fif* 
teeotih centiu^j 'venose* family name was 
Gheiljtioven ; ' die4» in. the monastery of 
Groenendael, near Bhii^els, in 1442. 
His principal work entitled^ Gnoto- 
aolitos, sive Speculum Conscientiarum. 
Brussels, 1476, (Blog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNOULD, (Joseph, 1723—1798,) 
was a member of the lioyal Academy of 
Ns^icy, and an ingenious horologist and 
mechanist (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNOULD, (whose real name was 
Jean Fran9ois Mussot, 1734 — 1795,) a 
French comic actor, and manager of the 
theatre I'Ambigu Comique in Paris, was 
the author of a great number of theatrical 
pieces, and is nmnbcred among those to 
whom pantomime owes its birth in France. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNOULD, (Ambroise Marie, born 
1750, died 1812,) was a member of die 
Council of Ancients in 1798, and after- 
wards of the Five Hundred. He held 
the office of maitre des comptes, and 
was a counsellor of state under Napoleon. 
He wrote some works on Commerce and 
Finance. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNOULLET, (Balthasar,) a French 
cnCTaver on wood, who resided at. Lyons, 
and who, according to Papillon, exe- 
cuted a large woodcut of the town of 
Poictiers. (Bryan’s Diet. Suppl.) 

ARNOULT, (N.) a French engraver, 
who flourished about the end of the 
seventeendi century, and acquired some 
reputation by his portraits of the persons 
about the court, dressed in the fashions 
of the time. In this style there are a set 
of six figures in folio, engraved in 1683 
and 1684. Besides these there are, 
amongst others, prints of fashions as 
follow: Madame la Marquise d’Angeau 
at her toilet, folio ; Pride ; the Four 
Seasons, represented by figures in the 
fashionable dresses of the period.. He 
engraved also a portrait of Mathieu de 
Montreuil, 8vo ; but all are executed in a 
poor, coarse manner, and are very ded- 
cient in taste. (Helnecken, Diet, des 
Artistes. Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

ARNOULT, or ARNOULD, (Sophie, 
1740 — 1802,) a very eminent French 
actress, was bom in Parft of respectable 
parents, her father keeping an hdtel 
garni. She made her first appearance 
on the 15th of December, 1757, at the 
opera in that city, where she played the 
principal parts, until her retirement from 
the stage in 1778. She is said to, have 
been jjreatly praised by Garrick when 
he visited Paris ; and was celebrated by 


Dorat in his poem of La Declamation*} 
This lady was no less noted for her wit 
than for her eminence as an actress ; and 
was equally notorious for the extent and 
variety of her amours, and the exalted 
rank of her lovers. Many of her bon 
mots are preserved in the Biographic 
Universelle, and in the Biographie Nou- 
velle des Confiimporains ; in the former 
of which the date of her birth is given as 
the 14th of February, 17^ and the year, 
of her death is dated as lW3. As, how- 
ever, she appeared on the boards in 1757, 
it is most likely that the date at the 
commencement of this article is correct. 
(Biog. Nouv. des Contemporains. Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARNOULT, (Jean Baptiste,) an ex- 
Jesuit, born 1689, died 1753, was the 
author of a Collection of Proverbs, a. 
scarce book, Besangon, 1733, published 
in the name of Antoine Dumont; and 
some other works. (Biog. Univ.) 
f ARNOULT, (Charles, bom 1750, died 
1793,) a French advocate of Dijon, and 
a member of the statcs-gcneral. (Biog. 
Univ. ^iippl.) 

ARNOUX, (Jean,) a French Jesuit, 
was appointed confessor to Louis XIll. 
in 1617. He died in 1636, after having 
suffered for some time under the delusion 
of believing himself to be a cock. He was 
the author of several books. (Biog. Univ.. 
Suppl.) 

ARNOUX, or ARNOULX, (Frangois,) 
a French ascetic writer in the seventeen^ 
century. Tlie titles of two of his works 
may be given — Lcs Etats G6n6raux 
convoqu^s au Ciel, Lyons, 1628 ; La 
P^c Royalc du Paradis, Ibid, 1635. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARNSTEIN, (von,) a banker in Vienna, 
and one of those many private indivi- 
duals, who in this century nave acquired 
princely fortunes. He stood, for many 
years, at the head of the principal na- 
tional enterprises of Austria, such as tlie 
national bank, steam navigation, &c. 
Although a Jew, he had been raised to 
the dignity of a baron. Being possessed 
of liberal sentiments, and a cultivated 
mind, his hou|0 in Vienna was for many 
years the general rendezvous of men of 
letters, artists, &c., of whom he was a 
generous patron. He died towards tha^ 
endof 1 §39, at an advanced age. (Allgem* 
Zeitung. 1839.) \ 

ARNTZENIUS, (John,) a learned 
philologist, born at Wesel, in 1702, died 
in 1759; was appointed in 1728 wo-, 
fessor of history and rhetoric in the Athe- 
naeum of Nimeguen ; and in 1742 sucn ' 
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ceeded Burmann in his chair at Francker. 
He had been at Utrecht the pupil of 
Drakenborch and Duker, and at Leyden, 
of Burmann and Havercamp. Besides 
several dissertations, he published edi- 
tions of Aurelius Victor and Pliny the 
younger. 

ARNTZENIUS, (OthoJ brother of 
the preceding, bom 1703, oRd 1763, was 
professor of polite literature at Utrecht 
and other piaq^, and author of some 
works. 

ARNTZENIUS, (John Henry,) son 
of John Amtzenius, was bom in 1734 ; 
he followed the studies of his father and 
imcle, and became professor of law at 
Utrecht, where he died in 1797, leaving 
various works. 

ARNU, (Nicholas,) a French Domi- 
nican, bom in 1629, ^ed 1692, professor 
of metaphysics at Padua. He wrote, 
Clypeus Philosophi® Thomisticse, Pad. 
1686, and a Commentary on the Summa 
of St. Thomas. 

ARNULF, the emperor, succeeded 
Charles - le - Gros, his uncle, and was 
grandson of Louis-le-Gennanique. He 
died in 899, at Ratisbon, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Louis IV. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ARNULF or ARNOLPH, of Cala- 
bria, a chronicler of the tenth century, 
wrote an account of his country from 903 
to 965. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARNULF, (St.) archbishop of Metz 
in 611, was one of Clotaire’s most able 
ministers. On retiring from the court, 
he shut himself up in a monastery near 
Remiremont, where he died in 640 in the 
odour of sanctity, after living the lifeW 
a hermit for forty years. His remains 
were transported to Metz. (Biog. Univ. 

aJiNULF, archbishop of Rheims, was 
a natural son of Lothaire, king of France, 
and succeeded Adalba^on in January 
988, while still very young. His opposi- 
tion to the policy of Hugh Capet caused 
him to be accused of having revolted 
against his sovereign ; and in 991 a 
council assembled by the king’s order 
condemned and deposed hiR, and gave 
his see to the famous Gerbert, (see Ger- 
BERT.) The pope, however, was not 
satisfied at this proceeding ; and in an- 
other council, ordained that Arnulf should 
be restored, which was not done till after 
the king’s death, and Gerbert was him- 
self raised to the supreme pontificate. 
Amtilf retained his bishopnc till his 
death in 1021, or, according to others, 
1023. The writings of Arnulf arc lost, 
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and nothing is left of him blit a fefr 
official acts, which he composed. (Hist. 
Lit. de Fr. vii. 245.) 

ARNULF, monk of St. Andr6 at Avig- ' 
non, a writer of the eleventh ftentury, 
who has left a brief chronicle brought 
down to the year in which he wrote, 
(a.d. 1026), a short martyrology, a tract 
on Weights and Measures, and some 
others. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. vii. 251.) 

ARNULF, bishop of Orleans, the most 
learned and eloquent prelate of the Gallic 
church at the end of the tenth century, 
who was consecrated to that see about 
986. He was a great opponent of Abbo of 
Fleuri. He crowned Robert, the son of 
Hugh Capet, in 988. A few years before 
he had rebuilt his cathedral, in which 
this ceremony was celebrated, and which 
had been destroyed by fire. In 991, he 
was the most active prelate in the coun- 
cil which deposed Arnnlf of Rheims. 
He died about the end of the century, 
but the exact date is uncertain. His 
works now preserved, are the Acts of the 
Council in 991, and a treatise De Car- 
tilagine. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. vi. 521.) 

ARNULF, a French monk, nearly 
related to the counts of Champagney, 
who was made abbot of Lagni, in the dio- 
cese of Paris, in 1066. He travelled into 
Italy in 1078, and on his return brought 
into France the relics of St. Tliibaud, 
archbishop of Vienne. He is said to have 
been the author of a Life of Furseus, 
supposed to be the same as the one 
printed by Mahillon and the Bollandists. 
(Hist. Lit. de Fr. ix. 290.) 

ARNULF, abbot of St. Martin de 
Troarn, in the diocese of Bayeux, a friend 
of St. Anselm. He was elected abbot in 
1088 or 1089. His writings are spoken 
of by old writers, but do not appear to 
be preserved. Richard des Foumeaux 
dedicated to him his Commentary on 
the Ecclesiastes. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. ix. 
519.) . 

ARNULF, a Flemish preacher, re- 
markable for his austerity and learning, 
who preached the crusade through France 
and Germany in the twelfth century. He 
went with the army which was directed 
against the Moom in Spain, and leaving 
England with tire numerous fleet em- 
ployed in that expedition, was present at 
the taking of Lisbon, 11th October, 1147, 
and wrote an account of the siege, which 
is printed in the first volume of the great 
collection by Dom Martenne. 

ARNULF, bishop of Lisieux, one of 
the distinguished prelates of the twelfth 
century, was born in the earlier years of 
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century in Normandy. He uvas 
made bishop in 1141, and was long at 
enmity with Geofirey duke of Normandy, 
who had been offended by the election of 
a bishcm, who was not recommended by 
himseln He accompanied Louis le Jeune 
in his crusade ; and after his return and 
the death of Geoffrey, he was in great 
favour with his son, both as duke of Nor- 
mandy, and afterwards when he came to 
the crown of England as Henry 11. He 
took part with the king, and supported 
him with his advice, in his quarrel with 
Thomas a Bcckct, (see Becket.) After 
having resigned his bishopric, Amiilf re- 
tired to the abbey of St. Victor at Paris, 
where he died, Oct. SI, 1185. Amulf 
was remarkable for his learning and his 
magnificence. Those of his works which 
are preserved are not numerous: they 
consist of a considerable number of letters, 
of a Defence of Pope Innocent 11., of 
three Sermons, and of some Latin Epi- 
grams, which exhibit the elegance of ih&t 
age, so rich in Latin poets. In one of 
the epigrams, he mentions the reputation 
for poetry which he then enjoyed : — 

** Olim me celebrem Normannla tota poetam 
Duxit, vixque dabat Gallia tota parem.** 

A longer account of his works will be 
found m the Hist. Lit. de France, xiv. 
365. 

ARNULF, or ERNULPH, a French 
monk, who was invited over to England 
by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was made successively prior of the 
monastery of Canterbury, abbot of Peter- 
borough, and bishop of Rochester. He 
attained the last dignity in 1115, having 
succeeded Radulphus, who was removed 
to the see of Canterbury. He was the 
author of the Textus Roffensis, a work 
relating to the foundation, endowment, 
charters, and other things belonging to 
the cathedral of the church of Roches- 
ter, and which is still preserved in its 
archives. This work was printed in 1769, 
by Mr. Thorpe, in his liegistmm Rof- 
fense. There are extant dso of his-- 
Libellus de Incestis Conjugiis, and Epi- 
stola Solutiones quasdam continens ad 
varias Lamherti Abbatis Bertiniani Qu»s- 
tiones, praecipue de Cq|pore et Sanguine 
Domini. (Biog. Brit.) 

ARNWAY, (John, D.D.) a divine, 
who was a strenuous asserter of the 
cause of king Charles I. against the par- 
liament, ancf author of a tract, printed 
at the H^e, in 1650, entitled. Tablet, or 
Moderation of Charles 1. Mar^, with 
am Alarum to the Sul^'ects of ^gland, 
i^hich was reprinted at London in 1661. 
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He was bom in Shropshire, studied in St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and was made, 
in 1642, archdeacon of Lichfield and 
Coventry. He suffered much in the Civil 
Wars; and on the ruin of the king’s 
cause, removed to the Hague, and from 
thence to Virginia, where he died about 
the year 1653. (Wood’s Athense.) 

AROMAflARI, (Giuseppe degli,) an 
Italian physician, born about 1586. He 
obtained the degree of d^tor of medicine 
at the age of 18, and soon after took up bU 
residence at Venice, where he praensed 
physic for upwards of 50 years. He pub- 
lished some tracts on literary subjiects, 
but he is most distinguished for his opi- 
nions on the generation of plants. In 
1625 he published a treatise entitled Dis- 
putatio de Rabie Contagiosa, to which was 
prefixed a letter addressed to Bartholomew 
Nanti on the subject of the generation of 
plants from seeds. This was afterwards 
printed among the Epistolm Selectee of 
G. Richt, Nuremberg, 1662, 4to. It was 
also translated into English in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, No. ccxi., and 
reprinted with Jungius’s works, in 1747, 
at Coburg. His indifferent health, and 
the pains and anxieties attendant on it, 

{ >revented him from pursuing and fol- 
owing out his ingenious speculations, and 
they were too far above the knowledge 
and the method of reasoning of his age to 
be taken up and followed out by others in 
his time. (Univ. Biog.) 

AROM ATARI, (Dorotea,) acelobrated 
embroidress of pictures, a Venetian lady, 
who lived in 1660, and who is said by 
Bpschini to have produced with her needle 
C those beauties which the fipest and most 
diligent artists exhibited with the pencil. 
In this particular art she is said to have 
been unrivalled. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. jv. 
182.) 

AROUET, (Ren6,) a notary of St. Loup, 
a small town of Poitou, was Wn there in 
1440. He was an ancestor of Voltaire. 
He wrote several works, which he never 
could be prevailed upon to publish, a^d 
had a considerable reputation in his pro- 
vince. The family of* Arouet continued 
to reside at#t. Loup until the grandfiUher 
or the father of Voltdre went to reidde at 
Paris. (Biog. Univ. Suppl) 

ARPA, (Moezz-ed-deen Arpa^KbeUi) 
the tenth sovereign of the Mogul dynasty 
founded in Persia by Hulakui was jdaoed 
on the throne by the nobles, a^k; 736, 
A.D. 1335, on the death of Abou*3eid 
without issue. He was not a direct de- 
scendant of Hulaku, but of a collatee^ 
line, derived firom his brother Arik-Boga. 
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The dyitig wotda of Abou-Said, who had 
declaied that none of the existing race of 
H^aku were equal to the weight of em- 
pire, were, however, held by the chiefs 
to justify his elevation, and he strength- 
ened his tide by marrying Saii-beg, the 
sister of the deceased monarch. Arpa is 
said to have been a religious and bene- 
ficent prince, but he was^adequate to 
sustain the falling monarchy ; and some 
ill-timed acts <|^everity having alienated 
thetarbulentn^les,Mous8a-Khan, grand- 
son of Baidu, a former sovereign, was set 
up in opposition by the governor of Diar- 
bekr. Arpa was taken prisoner, and being 
delivered up to the sons of Mahmood- 
Ainju, whom he had ]3ut to death, suf- 
fered retribution at their hands, May 15, 
1336, alter a reign of scarcely more than 
five months. (Habib-aes-Seir, in Price's 
Mohammedan Dynasties, ii. 674-7.) 

ARPAD, the founder of the kingdom 
of the Hungarians. It was in the ninth 
century that a tribe of the Huns, on the 
Caucasus, calling themselves Magyars, 
and most probably prompted by some 
traditions of Attila’s exploits, resolved to 
invade Paiinonia a second time. They 
elected Salmutz (Almus) their duke, and 
it was agreed upon, that this dignity 
should remain hereditary in his family. 
Almus conducted his hordes over the 
Wolga and Dnieper, to the foot of the 
Carpathes, where he was succeeded, in 
the year 886 (or 889, or 892), by his son 
Arpad. The chiefs having promised 
allegiance to him, he was, according to 
the custom of the Magyars (Chazares), 
lifted upon a shield. Shortly afterwa^, 
Arpad separated his army into seWi 
divisions of 20,857 men each (Degui- 
gnes), over which he placed subordi- 
nate chiefs. Ound and Retel conquered 
the districts of Ugatsch and Szatmar; 
Borau parts of what is now called the 
Borschod country; Tosu and Szabales 
laid waste the country between the Theiss 
and Kbres. Other hordes took posses- 
sion of the lands about the Danube, the 
Oran, and the Woag, and, near Ncutra, 
hanged the Solavian chief, Zobor, on a 
mountain which is yet fhlled Zobor. 
Arpad himself, with the main body of 
his army, went from Ungwar to the 
Bodrogi and defeated the Bmgarian duke, 
Solan, even after the latter had obtained 
assistance from the Greek eniperor, Leo, 
and he deprived him of his lands. After 
such exploits, Arpad held in the year 
893, near the lake Kirthilto, at a place 
^here, afterwards, the convent of Sxer- 
motiostov was erected, and where now 
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the viUage of Piuztaszer stands, a cA- 
Bultation with his waywodes, in which 
laws for the general management of his 
kingdom were framed, and a sort of codex 
laid down — ^which was the groundwork 
of the subsequent constitution of the 
realm of Hungary. When the Greek 
emperor Leo got at war with the Bulga- 
rian king Simeon, he sought the assist- 
ance of Arpad, who sent an army over 
the Danube, but they ended b^ betraying 
the emperor, whom they besieged in a 
little town (Mundraga — Alba Bulgaro- 
rum), and forced him to swear allegiance 
and to pay a tribute to Arpad. Tliis 
army united afterwards with another, 
and made incursions into Sclavonia, Dal- 
matia, and Croatia, and subdued the 
whole of Croatia in the year 895. In 
the mean time, the king of Bulgaria, to 
revenge the reverse he had met with, 
united his strength with the Patzinazites, 
invaded Atelkusu, and dispersed the 
Magyars in the year just mentioned. 
Arpad retreated with his waywodes to 
the island of Gepely (Tschepely), formed 
by two branches of the Danube ; whence, 
the following year, he sent his gene- 
rals, Zuard, Kadusa, and Bayta, towards 
the Temesch, Transylvania and Walla- 
chia. After having collected another 
army under his own command, he went 
to Old-Ofen, where, according to the 
custom of those times, he abandoned 
himself with his waywodes, for several 
weeks, to all sorts of convivial hilarity. 
The next year was spent in subduing the 
Marahane Sclaves, who had received con- 
siderable assistance from the German- 
Roman emperor. After a few uncertain 
contests, he defeated them entirely, near 
Tolna, and having taken possession of 
the whole surrounding country, returned, 
at the close of 896, to Old-Ofen, which 
from that time became the metropolis 
of Hungary. About the same period, 
the Magyars conquered the whole coun- 
try between the Gran and the Waag. 
Their progress was stayed for a while by 
the emperor Arnulf, whose army entered 
Moravia in 899. On his death, Arpad 
prepared to extend his conquests to the 
right bank of tl^ Danube, and occupied, 
about A.D. 900, that part of Pannonia 
which is called Intcramnensis. The 
Magyars then extended their invasion 
to Germany and Italy. On the banks of 
the Brenta, they defeated an Italian 
army, of which 20,000 are said to have 
remained on the field of battle. In 900 
and 901, their process was arrested by 
the arms of duke Luitpold (Leopold), of 
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B£varia. Still, however, the Magyars 
carried on their depredations in other 
quarters, though, during his latter years, 
Arpad did not lead them in person. In 
905 the aged warrior nominated his son 
Soltan to DO his successor, and had him 
proclaimed by the waywodes and nobles. 
He died in 907, and was buried with 
much ceremony at the source of a small 
rivulet near Stuhlweissenbourg (accord- 
ing to others, near Old-Ofen). His name 
is still revered by the people, and lives 
in the strain of Magyar popular poetry. 
Arpad's dynasty reigned until 1301, when 
the last of the race, king Andreas III., 
died by poison. (Deguignes, Hist. Gen. 
des Huns. Fessler. Sclineller, Gesch. v. 
Ung. Ersch und Grueber, Encycl.) 

ARPAJON, (Louis, marquis of Seve- 
rn, duke of,) a French general, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars of the 
reign of Louis XIII. In 1645, when the 
sultan Ibrahim threatened Msdta, D’Ar- 
pajon raised a large body of troops, and 
went to assist the knights. When the 
danger was over, the grand master, with 
the consent of his council, conferred many 
honours and privileges upon him, ana, 
among others, the right that one of his 
sons or descendants should for ever be 
enrolled a knight from the time of liis 
birth, and be made a grand cross at the 
age of sixteen. In 1651 he was created a 
duke by Louis XIV. He died at Severac 
in 1679. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARPAJ ON, (Louis, marquis of,) grand- 
son of the preceding, was a distinguished 
general in the wars of Louis XIV. He 
died in 1736. He left an only daughter, 
who was married to a son of the dvnic of 
Noailles, and who transmitted the Maltese 
privilege mentioned in the life of the duke 
of Arpajon to that family. (Biog. Univ. 

ARP£, (Pierre Frederic,) was born in 
1682, at Kiell, in Holstein. He was pro- 
fessor of law at Kiell, but left it and re- 
tired to Hamburgh, to pive himself en- 
tirely to literary pursuits. He died in 
1748. He wrote, among other works — 
1. Apologia pro Cmsare Vanino, Rotter- 
dam, 1 7 12, a bold undertaking, and which 
made much noise at the time. 2. The- 
atrum Fati, sive Notilm Scriptorum de 
Rroyidentia, Fortune, et Fato. 3. De Pro- 
digiosis Naturae et Artis Operibus, Talis- 
manes et Amuleta dictis. Hamburgh, 
1712. 4. Feriae iEstivales, sive Scripto- 
nim suorum Historia Liber singularis. 
Ibinburgh, 1726. An account of all his 
Wtilmpfs, jprinted and in mmiuscrmL 6. 
Themis Cunbrica. Hamburgh, 1737« He 


was a man of great learning and vast' 
memory, but he threw them away upon 
trifling researches. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARPINO. See Josefin. 

ARP1N0,(I1 Cavaliere d'.) See Cesari. 

ARQUIER, (Joseph,) an eminent dra- 
matic composer and player on the violon- 
cello, who was born at Toulon in 1763, 
and died at Aurdeaux in 1816. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARRAIZ, (Amador, 
of the classic writers of l^rtugal, bom at 
Beja, in the province of Alentejo. At 
the age of fifteen he entered the order 
of the Carmelites, and while still young, 
acquired much reputation by the elegance 
of his sermons. Dom Henry made him, 
in 1578, bishop of Tripoli, and Philip II. 
gave him the bishopric of Pontalegro in 
1581. This he resisted in 1596, and 
spent his latter days in the monastery of 
Coimbra. He is best known by his Ten 
Moral Dialogues, composed in imitation 
of Plato, which were printed at Coimbra 
in 1589. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARRAS, (Mathias von,) a native of 
France, who was invited by John of Bo- 
hemia to Pra^e, as his architect, in 
1344, to complete the cathedral of that 
city, which, however, was not finished 
till 1385, some years after his death. He 
also superintended the erection of the 
Karlstein, begun by Karl IV. in 1348, 
which edifice still remains for the most 
part according to the original, notwith- 
standing the alterations it underwent in 
the time of Rudolph 11. It was com- 
pleted by Arras in seven years, and he is 
sgiposed to have died very shortly after- 

ARRAULT, (Charles,) an eminent 
French advocate, who was bom in 1643, 
and died in 1718. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AlillE, a Swedish engraver, by whom 
we have the poitrait of Thorstan Ruden, 
Epis. de Sinkoping, in the form of ume- 
ddlion. (Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

ARREBO£,( Andreas,) bishop of Dnm- 
theim, in Norway, during the reign of 
Christian IV. of Denmark. His reputa- 
tion rests chiefly upon his poetical talents, 
which were^o great, that he has been 
called the first Danish poet wW wrote 
elegantly in his own language. His 
rhythmical version of the Psalms, and a 
poeti^ picture of the Six Days of 
Creation, are still held in reputatum in 
Denmark ; besides many pieces mi 
secular subjects. He was deposed firofft 
his episco]^ office in 1622, at a Judfoial 
BMembly held at Bergen, in which ^e 
king presided in person, for his irregtto 
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life and openly scandalous demeanour. 
It was also made part of the charge 
against him, that he had refused to ap- 
pear before a lay-court when summoned 
to do so at Drontheim ; ** thereby openly 
aRronting the authorities of that city 
without cause assigned.’* He afterwards 
discharged the duties of the clerical office 
decently and without bl#ie, at Wer- 
dingborg 

ARREDO^^O, (Don Isidoro, 1654 — 
1702,) an emimnt Spanish painter, bom 
at Colmenar de Oreja, was first a scholar 
of Joseph Garcia, and afterwards studied 
under jnrancisco Rici. He painted his- 
tory with great reputation ; and on the 
death of Rici was appointed painter to 
Charles II. of Spain. One of his prin- 
cipal works was a large picture of the 
incarnation, which Palomino, who de- 
scribes several of his productions, men- 
tions as a very grand composition. 
(Bryan's Diet.) 

ARRHENIUS, (Claudius,) royal his- 
toriographer of Sweden, was bom at Lin- 
kbping, of a family originally German. 
His studies, commenced in the public 
school of his native place, were after- 
wards prosecuted at the university of 
Upsal. Here his favourite subject was 
history ;• hut he made considerable pro- 
cess in other branches of learning, and 
his poetical compositions were not without 
merit. At the age of thirty he took the 
charge of a young Swedish nobleman, the 
count Gabriel Oxenstierna, and accom- 
panied his pupil on his foreign tour ; on 
his return from which, he was appointed 
tutor in the academy at Upsal, and af- 
terwards (in 1667) professor of logic Al 
metaphysics. In the following year he 
was chosen professor of history, a post 
which he filled with the greatest credit 
and ability for nineteen years ; so that, 
according to the testimony of a Swedish 
author (Gezelius Biographiskt Lexicon, 
voc. ** Oernhiehn,”) the history of his na- 
tive country, which before ims time was 
involved in obscurity, was brought to 
light by his diligence. The college of 
antiquities was founded during his pro- 
fessorship, in which he \#s appointed 
assessor in 1669; and ten years after- 
wards, , be received the appointment of 
royal historiographer. The duties of this 
office he discharged with extraordinary 
diligence, perusing and collecting docu- 
ments of ail kinds bearing upon Swedish 
history: of these he formed a larger 
collection than any one had ever pos- 
eessed before him. In 1687 he re- 
signed his professorship, and received 


the appointment of librarian to the uili- 
versity. In 1684, he was ennobled by 
the name^ of Oemhielm (under whicn 
name he is more frequently mentioned 
in biographical works,) retaining the 
arms of his family with some additions* 
He wrote — a Life of Anscarius, the first 
archbishop of Hamburg ; the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of the Swedes and Goths, in 
four hooks ; the Life of Ponti de la Gar- 
die ; and left behind him in MS. a Latin 
and Swedish translation of the History 
of the Goths and Lombards in Italy, 
by Emanuel Thesaurus ; a collection of 
Letters from the Romish See to the 
Kings, &c. of Sweden ; a History of the 
Swedish Martyrs and principal Eccle- 
siastics, and of the Foundation of the 
principal Swedish Monasteries ; a Sueo- 
gothic Chronology from the earliest 
Times ; and a Latin translation of Pyrrhi 
Ligorii Fragmenta de Vehiculis. A little 
before his death, count Eric Dahlherg 
received from the king a grant for the 
preparation of a work in 3 volumes, con- 
taining plates of the Swedish towns, 
castles, cliurches, and other remarkable 
buildings, for which the descriptions 
were to be furnished by Oernhielm ; hut 
his death put a stop to this undertaking. 
This event took place at Stockholm in 
1695. A funeral oration was pronounced 
over him by Petrus Lagcrlbf, which has 
been printed. 

ARRHENIUS, (Jacob,) the brother 
of Claudius, was bom at Linkdping, in 
1642. He came to Upsal in 1663, and 
was first amanuensis and afterwards no- 
tary in the college of Antiquities, esta^- 
blished there in 1668. In 1680 he was 
made administrator, and afterwards pro- 
fessor of history in the college of Upsal. 
In his capacity of administrator he greatly 
improved tlie finances of the college, ap- 
plied them to the increase and improve- 
ment of the building, and was the founder 
of the new library there. In 1716 he 
gave up his professorship to his son Lau- 
renlius, and lived as an honorary member 
of the academy, and senior of the aca- 
demic consistory. He died iii 1725. 
Besides many disputations on historical 
subjects, he wrote a treatise — De Patria 
et ejus Amore ; compiled a Collection of 
Psalms; and translated and composed 
many of the Psalms in the Swedish autho- 
rized version. 

ARRHENIUS, (Laurentius,) son of 
the preceding, and his successor in the 
historical professorship of Upsal. His 
works consist of dissertatiemB, chie^ his- 
torical. 
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«ARRHID£US, the natural son of 
Philip, was placed on the throne by the 
Macedonians, after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, in 321 b. c. He fell 
into the hands of Olympias, who put him 
to death in 315 b.c. He was a weak 
prince, and always governed by others. 

ARRIA, 1. wife of Caecinna Peetus. 
For taking part in the revolt of Camillus 
Scribouianus, (Sueton. in Claud. 13, and 
35 ; Dio, lx. 15,) Caecinna was sent 
Illyricum to Rome, and condemned 
to die. Arria plunged a dagger into her 
breast, and presented it to her husband 
with the long-remembered words — “ My 
Piaetus, it hurts not.” (See Martial. 
Epp. i. 14.) Pliny the younger, how- 
ever, who heard from Faniiia, tlie grand- 
daughter of Arria, many particuhirs of 
her history, esteems this an inferior in- 
stance of the heroism of Arria’s nature, 
(see Epp. Hi. 16, compared with vi. 24,) 
and he prefers the following. Her hus- 
band Caecinna, and her son, were both, 
apparently, dying. Tlie son died; and 
Arria, with an unchanged countenance, 
continued her attendance upon the sur- 
vivor, replying cheerfully to his inquiries 
for his son, — He sleeps, or has taken 
food, and is recovering. ’’ Even the pre- 
parations for the funeral were concealed 
from Csecinna ; and when her grief be- 
came too powerful to control, Arria left 
the chariiber to weep unseen. After 
the death of Scribonianus, Caecinna was 
seized and forced on board a ship to 
be canied to Rome. Arria entreated the 
soldiers to allow her to accompany him, 
saying, ** For a consular senator you will 
have to provide slaves to prepare his 
food, to dress, and wait upon him. I 
will perform all their services.” When 
this was denied her, she hired a small 
fishing-boat, and crossed the Adriatic 
with the galley that conveyed her hus- 
band. And when Junia, the widow of 
Scribonianus, to procure some mitigation 
of her own sentence, offered to give fur- 
ther information respecting the revolt, — 
“ Do you then continue to live,” ohserv^ 
Arria, in whose lap Scribonianus ex- 
pired?” To the entreaties of her son-in- 
law Thrasea, who asked her, “ Would 
you then, were I condemned, wish your 
daughter to die with me ?” She replied, 
“ Aye, had she lived with you as long 
and as harmoniously as 1 with my 
P^us.” To those who watched her she 
said, “ Your pains are fruitless ; you may 
ke^p me &om an easy death, but not 
from dying.” And with these woMs, 
she leaped from her seat, and dashed her 
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head against the wall of the chamber. 
When her sense returned, Arria re*' 
marked, “ I told you, that if you pre- 
vented me from an easy way of dying, I 
would find out a hard one.” 

2. /irria, daughter of the preceding. 
Upon the condemnation of her husband, 
Thrasea Peetus, she wished to imitate her 
mother. Biio) Thrasea enjoined her to 
live for the sake of their only daughter, 
Fannia. (Tacit. Ann. x«|^ 34.) She was 
sent into exile after Tnrasea’s death, 
(Plin. Epp.ix. 13,) and returned to Rome 
with her aaughter Fannia, after the death 
of Domitian. Her daughter Fannia was 
the wife of Thrasea Psetus, put to death 
by Nero, (Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34;) and 
Anteia, her granddaughter, was married 
to Helvidius the younger. (See Pliny, 
Epp. 1. c. and Dio. vii. 30. Tacit. Agri- 
col. 45, et ibi Lips.) 

3. Arria Fadilla, mother of the em- 
peror Antoninus Pius. 

ARRIAGA, (Rodrigo de, 1592—1 667,) 
of Logrono, a Jesuit, taught philosophy 
at Valladolid, theology at Salamanca, 
and subsequently at Prague in Bohemia, 
where he ended his days. He published 
lectures in both these faculties. His 
opinions on matters unconnected with 
religion were not settled ; he Was more 
fond of destroying other systems than of 
erecting one of nis own; hence he is 
rather a favourite with Bayle. 

Two other persons of this name occur 
in the literature of Spain. 

1. GonsalvOf (d. 1657,) a Dominican 
friar of Burgos, published Lives of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and Zaycano. 

CuS. Pablo Josefs a Jesuit, and missionary 
to Peru; who, having for some time 
governed the college at Lima, perished 
at sea in 1622. He wrote several reli- 
gious books, the best of which is, On the 
Means of Extirpating Idolatiy, and of 
bringing the Indians to the Knowledge 
of the Truth. 

ARRIAN, who assumed the prenomen 
of Flavius, when the emperor Adrian 
made him a citizen of Rome, about a. d. 
124, was bom at Nicomedia in J^bynia; 
where, saysOPhotius, who, in Cm* 93,' 
quotes from the Bithynica, a lost work 
of Arrian, the young Xenophon,, (as be 
calls himself in the still extant Cyne- 
getics,) was a priest of Ceres and Proser^ 
pine, the tutdary deities of his native 
place. At once the pupil and friend ef 
Epictetus, as Xenophon had been of 
Socrates, he chose to perpetuate not 
merely the substance cff convmatkms the 
philosopher held with bimself and o1^«iV> 
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but, as as he could, the very words, as 
he tells us in his letter to Lucius Gellius. 
Of these Memorabilia, which extended 
to eight books, says Photius, only four 
have been preserved, unless it be said 
that the Enchiridion of Epictetus, still 
extant, forms another portion of the same 
work ; while the fragments of the Homi- 
lies to be found in Stob#uB, and the 
Discourse alluded to in Aulus Gellius, 
xix. 1, are to byeferred probably to the 
twelve books o^lomilics, or Discourses, 
mentioned by Photius ; of which the one 
detailing the life and deatii of Epictetus, 
erhaps formed a ^rt ; for Simplicius, in 
is preface to the^nchiridion, says that 
Arrian arranged the discourses of his 
master in books of many lines. Like his 
prototype, he sacrificed to Mars as well 
as Minerva, and was appointed by the 
emperor Adrian prefect of Cappa^cia, 
where he signalized himself in the war 
against the^Alani and Massagetse; and 
we are told that such was the frar felt by 
the barbarians of his talents, that the 
Scythians under Pharasmanes, who had 
committed great havoc in Media, did not 
dare to attack the province under his 
command. In the language of Mr. Dan- 
sey, the learned, faithful, and elegant 
translator of Arrian’s treatise on Cours- 
ing, Lond. 1831, not only is there a 
similarity in the lives and tastes of 
Arrian and Xenophon, but even in tlie 
frame of their minds. The same excel- 
lences and the same weaknesses existed 
in both ; the same patient and unerring 
virtue; the same kind and generous 
feeling; the same credulous regard to 
celestial admonitions, with a proportion^ 
degree of the purest heathen piety* Ar- 
rian’s principal work — the Expedition of 
Alexander — though composed in an age 
when jB;enius and taste were on the de- 
cline, IB not unworthy of the best period 
of Attic literature ; and his Indian his- 
tory, written in tlio Ionic dialect, and in 
imitation of Herodotus, is one of the 
most curious fragments that liave come 
down to Us. Though he did not, like 
Xenophon, take any part in the scenes 
bfr d0s6ribes, yet, like Tl^cydides, he 
dKd not fril to to the most trust- 
worthy sources for information, and he 
thus presents a singular contrast to the 
Tomantio writer, Quintus Curtius. Of his 
otiier works, Dansey has given the fol- 
lowup account. Arrian’s Periplus of 
the &xin& is in the form of a letter, 
from its authi» to the emperor -Hadrian, 
who was. particuliorly aRaohed to geo- 
graphical researoh, and had visited in 
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S erson a large portion of his extensile 
ominions. It contains an accurate tcH 
pographical survey of the coasts of the 
Buxine, from Trapezus to Byzantium, and 
was written probably while Arrian held 
his office of prefect, a short time before 
the breaking out of the war agamst the 
Alani : and it was doubtless at the same 
time that he drew up his instructions for 
the march of the Roman army against 
the barbarians, which are found in a 
short but imperfect fragment annexed to 
the Tactica, written, as he stales himself, 
in the twentieth year of the reign of the 
emperor, and containing, after a brief 
account of former writers on the same 
subject, a description of the order and 
arrangement of an army in general. With 
respect to the Periplus of the Erythrean 
sea, which sometimes passes under the 
name of Arrian, its genuineness has been 
doubted by many, and it is positively re- 
jected by Vincent. To the preceding 
works must be added — 1. The Parthica, 
containing an account, in seventeen books, 
of Trajan’s victories in that part of the 
Roman empire. 2. The Life of Tillibo- 
rus, a celebrated brigand of Asia, men- 
tioned by Lucian. 3. The History of 
Events subsequent to Alexander’s Death, 
in ten books. 4. The Histories of Dio 
of Syracuse and of Timoleon of Corinth, 
together with some other works, which 
Photius says, in Cod. 58, were attributed 
to him, but of which the bibliompher 
confesses he knew nothing. NeiUier the 
eriod of Arrian’s birth or death has 
een as yet discovered ; and even the time 
of his consulship is placed only by guess 
at the close of his campaign against the 
Alani. Like all the other Greek historians, 
Arrian was first known at the revival of 
learning by Latin translations. The oldest 
of these is attributed to Carolus Valgu- 
lius Brixiensis, and is said to have been 
printed in the sixteenth century ; but the 
volume is known only from the Catalog* 
Biblioth. Pinell. No. 2473. There is 
another, or the same, assigned to Petrus 
l^lus Vergerius, of which therqisa MS* 
copy in the Vatican, according to ZenL 
in Voss. Dissertaz. i. p. 53, The third 
is by Bartholomaeus Facius, who, how- 
ever, lived to gft through only' a fod^th 
part of the Expedition of Alexander: 
it was completed by JTacobus Curuluo, 
and printed at Pisaur. 1508, fol. The first 
effition of the Gfreek original appeared at 
Ven. 1535. A copy of it is in the British 
Museum, with the collations by Bentley of 
a MS. whose readings occasional^ diifer 
fiapm funy fiimiidied by other Codices. 



A meagre edition wm given by Sobi)eider, 
179d, and 'a learned one by Ellendt, 
at Regimont. Pru^sot, 1832, in 2 Tola ; 
the last is '^ K.ihieger| Berlin, 1835. who 
has/ givens the toHt, with aonie* 
notes under it, tb point at the grounds 
bn wMcli thpv^gate has been ' idtered, 
'With ifegard ^^^the Taotiea, nothing has 
.been dbne iunce^tho time of !Kancard, 
publislied at Amstel. 1683, die Tac- 
ticii and' l^epjdus of the Buxine .and 
Erythrean Seas, ^e treatise on Hunt-' 
iilgWs i^ed hy Schne^cr to his edition 
b^enophontis Opuscula Bolitiea, Bques- 
tfia ,pt Venftfica, Lips. ^778. It Hat 
beetbtinnslatcd into English by Dansey, 
^d adorned with notes, at once learned 
and elegant. "'" Falconer, the editor of 
Sirabo, published the Voyage round the 
Buxine, Oxf. 1805; to which he- added 
dfree (i^sertations : — 1. On the ^rade to 
the Bast Indies, by means of the Buxine 
''Sea. , 2. On the distance which the ships 
of antiquity sailed in twenty-four hours. 
3. On the measure of the Olympic 
Stadium. 

Of the other persons of this name, there 
are — 1. The writer on Meteorology, who 
is said by Agatharcides, in Phot. Cod. 
250, to have denied that comets por- 
tended either good or evil. According 
to John Philoponns, on Aristot. Meteoro- 
log., who refers to Eratosthenes, he cal- 
ciliated that the circumference of the 
earth was 2,050,000 stadia. — 2. The 
author of an epic poem in Greek on 
Alexander, which extended to twenty- 
four books ; ^and of some poems on At- 
bllus ; and he translated also the Georgies 
of Virgil into Greek verse, as stated by 
SuMas. 

ARRIBAS. (Pablo Antonio, 1771 — 
1828,) Spanish minister of justice ; prp- 
Ibssed law at Valladolid, and rose ^hrough 
the gvadations of office until Charles IV. 

, made 4iim procurador-general of the Al- 
cades del Corte. Gratitude to his royal 
master was not among his virtues, for he 
embraced the interests of Joseph Bona- 
by that usurper was m^e 
minister of police, and of justice. 
ldl4, theremre, he was compelled' to 
leave SpaS^ and he ended his days in the 
vbmity of Pms. . • 

V ARRIOKfely^PhUip, 1582-j-ljte2,)t 
bom at Clorenbe. He was one of 
the most distingu^hed members of the 
Floreiltine Academy, and that of tl|B 
Alterati. iHe wrote a great many works 
> Of, air academical and theologiw obtT. 
I^tei*, /^^vhich, however, were] 
^mdffted. j^Biog. Univ.) 
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. ARRIOHB'FTI, (N.tcola8^) A^Ancipfe 
of Gnhleo, also ‘a ^j^-known man-^of 
leUera in Italy; was bprii^at Floreii^, 
and died in 163^, He distinguished himr 
self in mathemadca and naduml history^ 
and iu^ the of the Platonic^ philo- 
sophy. /Biqg,'Un«r.) . 

AllRia^TTO, or ARRIGO, (U. 
^nry,) oalU,. in Latht 

orJlenri^M^refitifms, a Latin 
‘poet iff, the .twelfth ceiU^, waa.bqm. at 
Settknello, near ^rencr^He obtained the 
benefice of Calenxantr, whieh, howevei^’ he 
<Hras' obliged td leave, ovdfig^to a Vexatibps 
law-suit 1iiddi'4hb bishop' of Florelice. 
After this, hte was so reduced that the 
name 'of popero,” or ‘Ufie poor,’'' vijB8 

f iveu hint* ' 'iSe wrote an . aacouht' of 
is misfortunes in elogiac. in p 

poem entitled, tie phrersitate Fortunm bt 
rffilosophiae Cbn^latione. This for 
some .time, b very >^eat t^utation, Wb 
eagerly readihibe $oh0Qle>. and )^roj^ed 
as a model/ ' It Was printed, for the^first 
time abou^Hdfi/ ; Several Other editions 
h«ire.8inee ^empublisbed, at^ it Mr^be 
found in Iteysbr, j^isL Me^d. ‘^Vr 

p«453. (BIok Ihiiv.) ‘ " / 

ARRIGHT,' a painter, a . native of 
Volterra, and 4he faypnrlte pfipil pf Fran- 
ceschini. All the pict^tres of his i^hich 
remain in public Contain a great portion 
of the work of his master. (Labzi, Stor/ 
Pitt. i. 205.) 

ARRIGHI, (Antony,) ^a qative of 
Corsica, and related to the fanrily of 
Bonaparte, was professor of law at Padua, 
where he died about 1753. He was re- 
markable for a ridiculous controversy 

S jput an epitaph of his own composition. 

is principal writings are, a History of 
the Wars of Cyprus, in Latin ; and,, a 
Life of Franciscus Maurocenus. (Biog, 
Univ. Suppl.) 

ARRIGHI, (duke of Padua,) of a Cor- 
sican family, a relative of Napoleon/ and 
one of his most distinguished generals. 
Having entered the mihtary service very 
young, he hecama^' aid-de-camp of, Ber- 
thier,went with the expedition into Bgyp^ 
and afterwards distinguishefd himsdf at 
Austerlits^ f^a cbibnefof dragoons. . He 
acted with 'great bravery at me battle of’ 
“-Wegram, where he j^mmSmied a regi- 
ment of Nqpoleon’s , He'^was 

made a'tgeneral, a^^ke, ^^d married 
the daughter' of jfonntr Moqtesqmqu,. 
chan^er&in of "Napoleon. . ln;l;9lS,ne 
assisted in the campaign «l>d 

at tl^e heed of the third com of cayatiy, 
received orders to sweep the lefti^hanks. 
,.of the EOab Arrigli^ declared StelpzTg 



lUftbeHTR CoUectipu 6f the LetteraV 
Wip^wlwiii€t^li»i9,'b]r. attacking the Kffiarent AttthoBi. (Hof. Ui^) ' 

«rf Ltttehar Awing the- ami- ■ A^REVABENE, (Giovanai Pfetri>,i i>f 
Julie, H^ fottgKi fa)nily,;wa^ a pupil of PhileT* 

wiA hia VBiiaf coirfage^ in the dth^rbaly phus; 4nid .became bisbW of Urlnno 
^tlfs of -that great camp^'. Affer the vh^ra he4ifd in 1504. He wrote Gon- 
^dication of Napoleom ■Arrigbt'.inade -zagMeg, h poem/in himdiiic of Ludovico 
£u peade SfHh LotilU . X^il: iiw - tha nO^uw W Mhhtua ^ a general wjio died 
hinared days he aocej^d^Aj^era^iyo^ kr 1484, .and^ Latin Epistlb^ t}iat were 
l!^apolO! 0 % and wst»^en4.ah dom pnbUsKed, thoee pf P4cc6^ 

e4tltanr(h^ire^^]9dic4« fbi^ lommi, "w 1506. ' (Br^. I^niv. 

tlSdAlumaelf gidpt^d.to ''Eoacoe'd LeO X. MazzocheUi.) 

defend ImnB^Jb'thjd.t^ ARRIVABBNE, fHyppbflto,) W the 

batdeof %me family, ^ed in 1^. Ho Vaa a 

<dateanihod \^^<d^m^'%to -^'ysician at fi.ome, and was tW Author 

r dent-^' prc^e^Ui^wh^ ^ might oBt Poems published at Mpd^TulTti, 
e^peokdj-beiWaa hlif^^^^ He and an academical dissemtion, ^titM 

Vera Idea della • M^cina. Reegio, 
nr 1730, 4to. * 

pyiiottas^' ARRIVABENE, (Ferdinando, 177^^ 
of -{phe Bamor- 4»&^gwned 1834,) «n Italian jurist and iMc^o^r. 
ibeijMelv«9vhl^.£!o^ He* was a native of Mantua, ahd cm* 

ployed some time as president of a C0\jit 
C%iy, jSbii) V;, V: >* w of law in Brif&cia, from 1807—1815; arid 

ha^ at then removed to Bergamo ; but in 1821, 
he appears to have been deprived un- 
v^teacoiiaEldoi^^l^Biteom^i^^ handsomely of his judgeship. He wrote 
were^p^liehed atRswdno'ih'lOBo ; '^e two treatises on legislative subjects, an 
.Xheakroi! pieces, ho- Historical Commentary on Dante, hnd an 

ticed'by" Vap^i Whtf,hWtory of the Essay on the Loves of Dante and Bea- 
/*' ! -* twee, a Grammatical Preface to #‘Dic*> 

’ yARJHSlO^ (Pompaio, cardinal,) was tionary, compiled by his brother, ;liS 
at C^me ip, ]|h» filled many Essay on Forensic Langu^e, a work oh 

iinportahtoffieesjh me'^papol court, and Italian Antiquities, &c, (Tipa]do,*ii. 40^.) 
died iti 161^ ' He was the author of a ARROWSMITH, (John, D.D., bOrii . 
few tract! mentioned in the Biog. Univ. 1602, died 1659,) eminent as a preacher 
• ARlHGpKL See Laurentini, and writer in divinity among the puritans 

ARRIQUIBAR; (Don Nicholas,) a of the seventeenth centtiry,' ahd Ibr 
nferchant of Bilboa, in Spain, deserving high stations which he idled during tKc 
nodee as the author of one of the earli^ short time in which that party Were M 
treatises Political Economy as a the ascendant. He was horn at Gsitea- 
ehce. Sis hook, entitled Recreacion head, a suburb of Newcastk-upon-Tyne, 

' Ppli^cd, was composed in 1770, aqd studied in Bt. John's college, Caipbridgei 
pnnted, after Ihs ^ath, iii 1779, at Vit- and became a fellow of Catherine ^h2l^ . 
tona, (^g* Univ.) ^He was^bne of the university preiBcherg, 

. ARRlVABENE, (Andreas,) a printer ^became settled at Lynn, in Norfolk, ^ 
,of Venice about the middle of the six- whence he removed to London, where h5^ 
teenth century, and the author as well as had the church of St. Martin’s, Iron-n' 
pnnteli;. of a translation^ of the Koran into mongev-Iane, and was one of the assembly 
Italian. This version is not made imme-'^ of divines who were called to- racist 
dkte)y ftpm the Arabic, but is a^tran^la- L(^ Parliament in affairs touching 
t^h ^ ftoflci- the Latiil of Rejmenais. It gidn. At this time, namely, Anpii^f 
wias ^1f th^boiiiB of wtbe Gllinan trans- 1644, he was constituted 
lation^ ^ ,«*' Johaifeollege by HKe qafl of A^chesUr^ 

^A^IVAfi)^n%f (Giovanni Fran- 

ceseol^Jwasji^.ailMtoagbiidfle^ changes to be mad^jn^’f^imiversliy^ 

about the Dr. Beal, the forlhermastieS^ :bmiijrT»- 

of some |£ems, whhfaW entitled Mari- moved to make way for hiiy^)xt^^f 
time Eclogues, dnR wMch vlfere prated h6 was vice-chancellor of th^Hlversity^*- 
at Mentub Jj0prii|4lso disttu- and iu 1651, wns made logins • 

guSshed as ^ i^lflf^teri'ift^ of, of ijvinifgrf **??*!&* he was^ 

hi« letmini }^||^ned chop^miete^r of .Ijraity ooB(^e. 
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death, jiwt on the eve of the king’s re- 
turn, and the re-establishment of the 
church in its former order, probably saved 
him from a removal from his mastership, 
and from taking his place among the 
puritan ministers excluded from the 
church by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
He was buried in Trinity college chapel. 

Dr. Zachary Grey, in his Examination 
of Neal’s History of the Puritans, has 
produced certain passages from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Arrowsmith, which show him 
to have been infected with the bad taste 
of the times in respect of pulpit oratory ; 
but nothing lids come down to us to im- 
peach the testimony of a contemporary, 
that he was ‘^l^ly and learned,” diligent, 
zealous, and sincere ; doing all that could 
be done with a “^weak and sickly body.” 
His printed works are, Two Sermons, 
preached before the Parliament ; Tactica 
Sacra, 4to, 1657 ; Armilla Catechetica, 
a Chain of Principles, or an orderly Con- 
catenation of Theological Aphorisms and 
Exercitations, wherein the cnief Heads of 
the Christian Religion are asserted and 
improved, 4to, 1659 ; with a posthumous 
work, entitled God- Man, published in 
1660. His writings arc said to be still 
esteemed. The Armilla was reprinted at 
Edinburgh as late as 1822. See Neal; 
History of St. John’s college, Cambridge; 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans ; Lowndes’ 
Bibliographical Manual. 

ARROWSMITH, (Aaron, 1751 — 
1823,) an eminent English engraver of 
maps, who held for some years the office 
of nydrographer to the king. His maps 
#ere very numerous, and the neatness and 
fished style of their execution gained 
for" them a very extensive reputation, 
which, however, on closer examination, 
they have ftot permanently sustained. 
Arrowsmith was a most industrious col- 
lector of materials, but he was not equally 
jtidieious in using them ; and though, in 
various respects, useful and meritorious, 
his maps contain many great and im- 
portant errors. 

ARROY, (Besian,) a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and a theologician at Lj^ns, 
in the seventeenth century, who published 
various wprl^, now of no great import- 
imce. (Bfog. Univ.) ^ ^ 

ARSAQE& or ARSHEK, a^name 
home by s^rW ^rsian and Armenian 
kings : in modem Persian historians 
written Ashek. This name was borne 
by Bome,^ the Achsmenides ; but the 
gi^a^enk number of those so named were 
^of the early part of the Parthian dyqijtty, 
whicji for this reason is sometimes (Wed 
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the dynasty of the Arsacides. The Ar- 
menian kings of this name were also 
descended from the Persian Arsaces, and 
their dynasty takes its name from him. 

’Die Persian annals throw little light 
upon the history of these monarchs; and 
wnat information we possess, is chiefly 
derived from the Greek and Roman his- 
torians, andChim the Armenian, Moses 
Chorenensis. Between these latter ac- 
counts there is consider|Me discrepancy. 
Tlie following is their mstory as far as 
it can be ccmected from these various 
sources. 

Arsacea /. He and his brother 
ridates lived in Persia in the third 
century before Christ, during the time 
that that country formed a province of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidm. . The two 
brothers aj^ear to have been men of 
rank in their own country, and claimed 
descent from the Achsemenides. Aga- 
thocles (or according to Arrian, Phe- 
recles,) the governor of Persia under 
Antiochus Theos, had offered a disgrace- 
ful insult to Tiridates, which his brodier 
Arsaces avenged by the death of the 
aggressor, and called upon his country- 
men to revolt against the domination of 
the Seleucidee. Antiochus Theos, occu- 
ied by the war in Egypt, and distracted 
y a similar revolt in Bactria, was unable 
to quell either ; and Arsaces, the deliverer 
of his nation, became also their sovereign 
about B. c. 250. He established himself 
in Parthia, and chose the city of Heca- 
tompylos (called by Moses Chorenensis 
Bath) as the capital of his enmire* Ac- 
cording to Arrian, he died after a reign 
^ two years ; but Justin and others give 
mm a much longer reign, ascribing to 
him much of what is attributed to his 
brother and successor Tiridates, and re- 
late that he perished at last in a battle 
against kin^ Ariarathes IV. pf Cappa- 
docia. He IS honoured by the Armenian 
historians with the title of Arshag Kadb— 
Arsaces the Brave, 

Arsaces II, Tiridates^ the brother of 
the preceding, and mentioned in his his- 
tory, followed him on the throne, and 
greadv increased the limits of the Par- 
thian kingfim. He made himself master 
of H 3 nrcania, and entered into an aU|ailoe 
with Theodotus, king Bactria. hkfin 
expedition af^nst^he Parthians, 

238, Seleucus Callimlhis, thl^^ sucoessoi^of 
Antiochus Theos, was taken prisemar/by 
Arsaces, and continued in eaptivity four 
yeaiB : a^ording to some wrW tfllhis 
death. - The day of this victory wpstot 
by the Pi^hians as an annm ftntlypi; 

elf * 
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aimiveraary from which they dated 
full establishment of their inde^end- 
.once. Arsacea II. is said to have reWed 
thirty -seven years. He is styled by 
Moses Chorenensis Artases, or Ardash. 

jirsaees III. Artahanm succeeded his 
father in the government about b.c. 217 ; 
and whilst Antiochus the Great was oc- 
cupied with the war agai#t Egypt, and 
against Achsus, the usurper of the crown 
cu the Seleuoi||i, the Parthian king took 
possession of^edia. Antiochus, how- 
ever, having finished the wars in which 
he was engaged at the time of this con- 
quest, drove Arsaces out of Media, pur- 
sued him into his own states, and pene- 
trated to the walls of Hecatompylos, his 
capital. Arsaces, with his army, with- 
drew into the mountains of Hyrcania, 
trusting in the natural defences of this 
rugged country; but Antiochus gained 
possession of the mountain passes, and 
took the city of Syringis. Arsaces, how- 
ever, found means to assemble another 
and numerous army ; and Antiochus, 
finding it inexpedient to continue the war 
with an enemy so able and resolute, es- 
pecially as the affairs of Egypt and Asia 
Minor demanded his attention, made 
peace with the Parthian king, b.c. 210. 

The terms of peace were, that Arsaces 
should retain possession of Parthia and 
Hyrcania, on condition of his assisting 
Antiochus in his expedition against Eu- 
thydemus, king of Bactria, which he 
wished to subject to the government of 
the Seleucidse. He met, however, with 
so much opposition, that he granted the 
Bacirian king a peace on very advanta- 
geous terms; and after a visit to^e 
Indian king, Sophagasenus, returne^to 
Syria. After this Arsaces lived in peace 
to the end of his reign, the length of 
which is not accurately determined. By 
some writers he is called Arsaces 11., 
Tiridates being altogether omitted. 
Moses Chorenensis calls this king Ar- 
shag Mieds — tke Great j and says 
that he established his brother Valarsaces, 
or Wagharshi^, as king of Armenia. 

Anaees IK Phriapatitts, succeeded 
his father in the govemme^ of Parthia ; 
but little is known of his hffitory. Justin 
says that he leigncid fifteen years, and 
left three sous, Phraates, Mithradates, 
and Aftabanus; the fint of whom suc- 
ceeded him. Moses Chorenensis calls 
him Arshagan^^ and makes his reign 
greatest discrepancy 
is writer and the 
llreek and Roman historians on the sub- 
f ject ef the duration of these Ireigns. 
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The succeeding kings of Parthia bbre 
the name of Arsaces, but apparently only 
as an adjunct of sovereignty-^as the 
Roman emperors took the title of Ctesar. 
The^ authorities for their history are, 
Arrian, Strabo, Justin, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Polybius, Moses Chorenensis; 
and in modern times — Foy Vaillant, 
Louis du Four de Longucnie, Spanhe- 
mius, and Bayer. The Parthian coins, 
with Grecian inscriptions and Macedo- 
nian names of the months, are aiven bv 
Vaillant. ^ 

The notices of the Parthian kings in 
the Persian historians, are exceedingly 
meagre, amoimting to little more than a 
list of their names. This may perhaps 
arise from the prevalence of the Greek 
language and literature during their 
rule. 

The Armenian kings of this name, ac- 
cording to the Roman historians, are the 
following : — 

Arsacea /. son of the Parthian king 
Artabanus 111. was forcibly placed by 
him on the throne of Armenia, on the 
death of Artaxias. Tiberius stirred up 
against him Mithradates and Pharas- 
menes, and he perished by a conspiracy 
among his own servants in the first year 
of his reign. 

Arsaces II. was placed on the throne 
by his brother Artabanus IV. of Parthia, 
about 218 A.n. He was a friend of the 
Romans, and assisted his brother against 
the rebel Ardashecr (the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty,) by whom, however, 
he was finally overcome. 

Arsacea III. succeeded his father Ti- 
ridates III. under the reign of Constah- 
tius Augustus, the son of Constantine the 
Great, and was a friend of the Romans. 
He was treacherously taken prisoner and 
murdered by Sapor II. of Persia, at a 
banquet, to which that king had invited 
him at the castle of Agabana. Moses 
Chorenensis relates a similar story of 
Tiranus 11. and his Arsaces II, 

Arsaces IV. son of Arsaces III. suc- 
ceeded his brother Para in the govern- 
ment of Armenia, towards the end of the 
fourth century. He appears to have 
been an ally of the Romans, and to have 
enjoyed an un^sturbed reign under^^fa- 
vour of the peace made b|tween Theodo- 
siuai^nd the Persians. 

Arsaces V. son of the foregoing, by 
his father’s will inherited only a fifth part 
of the kingdom, while to hiM^^other Ti- 
granes was allotted the remainder* He 
applied to the Roman emperor, Aeodo- 
sms the younger, for assistance to recover 
• « *> 
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the whole of the kingdom: but when 
Tigranes, to protect himself against the 
owerful allies of his brother, gave up 
is ]part of the kingdom to the king of 
Persia, Arsaces, on his side, relinquisned 
his portion to the Roman emperor, and 
descended into private life. 

The list of Armenian Arsaccs given 
by Moses Chorenensis, differs conside- 
rably from the above. He makes only 
three of them . 

Arsaces /. succeeded his father Wal- 
arsaces, who had been placed on the 
throne by Arsaces HI. of Persia, (see this 
name) in a.d. 108. He made war upon 
the inhabitants of Pontus, and is said to 
liave left behind him there as a mark of 
his progress, his lance struck deep into a 
stone column, which had long received 
divine honours from the people of that 
region. During his reign, many of the 
Bulgarians, the inhabitants of the coun- 
try about Mount Caucasus, driven by 
popular commotions from their own coun- 
took refuge in some of the most fer- 
e parts of Armenia. He exhibited a 
memorable instance of religious persecu- 
tion against the sons of Bagaratus, a 
Jewish settler in Armenia, to whom his 
predecessors had been under great obli- 

f ations, and whom they had ennobled. 

'wo of these youths were put to death, 
and the rest spared, on condition that 
they should not observe the sabbath in 
abstaining from war or hunting, and that 
they should not circumcise their chil- 
dren. He is said to have reigned thirteen 
years. 

Arsaces IL son of Tiranus II. was put 
on the throne by Sapor, king of Persia, 
A. D. 364. The emperor Valentinian, 
about to invade Persia, called upon him 
to join him in this expedition against the 
ancient enemies of Armenia; and his 
refusal to do so provoked Valentinian to 
send an army against him, under the 
command of Theodosius : the attack, 
however, was averted by the intercession 
of the bishop Narses. Arsaces cruelly 
persecuted his nephew Gnel, and at last 
murdered him, that he might marry his 
wife Pharanzes. His cruelty raised his 
subjects against him, and caused man^ 
rebellions; and in addition to this, his 
dominions were frequently invaded by 
Sapor. During one of these PersiAi in- 
cursions, Arsaces trusted himself in the 
Persian camp, was taken prisoner, and 
thrown into a tower in Chuzistan, called 
the Castle of Oblivion. Here, desperate 
at the progress which Sapor was making 
in his kingdom, and the cruelties he 
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committed there, he put an end to his 
own life. 

ARSAMES, or ARSAMAS, a king of 
Armenia, about 245 b.c. There are 
veral of this name, among whom are, 
Arsames, father of Hystaspes, the father 
of Cyrus ; another, a son of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; and a third, a Persian 
general killell at the battle of Issus. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ARSENIUS, patriarc^of Constanti- 
nople, was a lay-monk ii^ monastery in 
Macedonia, from which he was, in 1255, 
called by Theodore Lascaris to the me- 
tropolitan see. In the course of one 
week, he was lay-monk, deacon, ^est, 
and patriarch. Four years after, Theo- 
dore Lascaris died, but, before his death, 
he committed his son, John Lascaris, 
then in the sixth year of his age, to the 
care of Arsenius, conjointly with Muzalon. 
Shortly afterwards, Muzalon was assassi- 
nated, and Michael Palseologus, having by 
a series of artifices and encroachments, in 
some of which Arsenius was an imwilling 
instrument, obtained the sovereign power, 
and been crowned emperor, though with 
an understanding that when John Las- 
caris arrived at years of manhood he 
should be joined with him in the sove- 
rei^ty, the patriarch seeing his own 
autliority and influence on the decline, 
retired to a monastery. Michael there- 
upon deposed him, and chose Nicephorus 
in his i^ace, and thence arose a great 
division in the Greek church concerning 
them. In 1261, Constantinople having 
been recovered from the Latins, Micham 
thought it judicious to recall Arsenius to 
h(^ see. Michael was again crowned in 
the church of St. Sophia, with the same 
understanding as before. The tyrant was 
restrained from fear or conscience from 
dipping his hands in royal blood, but he 
determined to secure his throne by what 
Gibbon calls — “ one of those imperfect 
crimes so familiar to the modem Greeks,'* 
that is, by putting out the eyes of the 
unfortunate young prince. Arsenius, 
filled with indignation, excommunicated 
the emperor, who exhibited signs of great 
remorse and repentance, and 5 reverence 
for the character of the patriarch. 
thing, however, could prevG^ xmon him 
to withdraw his sentence, and frr three 
years the emperor laboured utito the 

danger and scandal of it At l#ngt^ in 
1266, Michael having obtained the /con- 
sent of several bishops, convoked Bfcoun- 
cil, which, on the pretence of Armiua 
having been engaged in <a conspiracy 
against the emperor, deposed him, m 
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batiidh«d him to a small island of the 
Propontis. He bore his sufferings with 
serenity, but, though repeatedly urged in 
his exile to withdraw his censures, he 
still refiised ; and, even in his will, which 
is still extant, gave strong proofs of his 
inflexibility and indignation against the 
emperor. He died in ^ile in 1273. 
There is left of thispatriaAi, a collection 
of canons drawn from the laws of the 
emperors, acc^panied with notes, writ> 
ten with the view of establishing their 
concordance. (Cave. Milner, Church 
Hist. vol. iv. C^bbon.) 

ARSENICS, the son of Michael Apo- 
stolius, and afterwards archbishop of 
Monembasia, now Malvasia, in the Morea, 
was one of the refugees from Constanti- 
nople, who conduced to the revival of 
Greek literature in Italy. He was an 
intimate friend of Paul III., who was 
raised to the pontificate in 1534, and to 
whom he complains, in a Greek letter 
prefixed to his edition of the Scholia on 
Euripides, printed at Yen. 1534, that he 
had waited full fifteen years in the hope 
that Leo X. would have invested some 
Greek with the hat of a cardinal. Before, 
however, his friend Paul could do any 
thing for him, he was removed from the 
world in 1535, as stated in a MS. life of 
him in the Vienna library, quoted by 
Kollar oil Cod. Cmsar, cxxviii. n. 12, 
p. 505. But though, by his submission 
to the church of Rome, he hoped to gain 
the goodwill of Leo X. he did not fail to 
incur the ill-will of Pachomius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, by whom he was ex- 
communicated. In the letter alluded to, 
he states that he collected the Scholia^i 
the isle of Candia, whither his father had 
retired after the taking of Constantin^le 
by the Turks, and at Venice and iio- 
rence ; by which we are probably to un- 
derstand that he found the MSS. at those 
places necessary for his purpose. He 
completed likewise the lovco, VioUtum, 
left imperfect by his father, and which 
he sent to Rome, with a dedication to 
Leo X . ; who finding, probably, that it 
was a mere compilation from still exist- 
ing^ authors, seems to hav^neglected it 
entirely ; nor was it till his friend Paul was 
in power that one portion of it, containing 
ihe apophthegms of philosophers, was 
printed % Za^arias Calliergns, it would 
seem, at Rome, in 1534. The other portion, 
relating to the Proverbs, remained in MS. 
till it was printed by Walz, at Stuttgard, 
in 1832, who found at Dresden the copy 
made by Ch. F. Matthmi from a Moscow 
MS., but which it lets IbR than the one 
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in the Mediceo-Laurentian Library at 
jRorence. In the Apophthegms are to be* 
found a few things not preserved else- 
where. His Syntagma Logicum was 
printed at Par. 1540, in the original 
Greek, and the translation in 1541. 

ARSENIUS, a Greek bishop, who ac- 
companied the Constantinopolitan patri- 
arch, Jeremiah, to Moscow, when the 
latter proceeded thither for the purpose 
of establishing a patriarch over the Rus- 
sian church. Arsenius wrote a narrative 
of their stay at the court of Moscow, 
(from June 1588 to May 1589,) in which 
he is very circumstantial in relating the 
different interviews between the patri- 
arch, and Pheodor and his consort Irene, 
the sister of Boris Godunov, but does 
not explain the reasons that induced the 
tzar to establish a patriarchal throne in 
his own dominions. The naiTative, how- 
ever, deserves the attention of the histo- 
rian. It is written in modern Greek, 
and was first publiBlicd in 1749, in the 
Codices Bibl. Regii Taiirinetisis Athensei, 
with a Latin translation, which last was 
again published separately in 1820, with 
the title, Labores et Iter Humilis Elas- 
sonis Archiepiscopi Arsen ii, ubi et Patri- 
archatus Moscovitici Institutio narratur. 

ARSENIUS, a monk of the Greek 
church, who founded the patriarchal 
school at Moscow, in the reign of Mi- 
chael Pheodorovitch, (1613 — 1645.) He 
was anxious that the old Slavonic church 
hooks should undergo revisal and correc- 
tion, on which account he was regarded 
as inclining to lieresy, and was banished 
to the Solowetz convent in 1649, by the 
patriarch Joseph. 

ARSENIUS-SUCHANOW, superin- 
tendent of the convent of St. Sergius, at 
Moscow, was sent by the Tzar Alexis 
Michaelovitch, and the patriarch Joseph, 
in 1649, to visit the principal holy places 
in the east, in order to ascertain what 
were the precise ceremonies and practices 
of the Greek church, and also to collect 
ancient Greek manuscripts. Accompanied 
by Jonas Malenkoi, he first proceeded to 
Constantinople, through Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and after visiting Chios, 
Rhodes, and other Greek islands, staid 
some time at AlAandria, whence he pur- 
sued his route to Jerusalem, and travelling 
tlirough Georgia, returned to Moscow 
in Jidy, 1651. He wrote a jou ;al of 
his travels, under the title of Proskunitari, 
or Devotional Pilgrimage'; the original 
manuscript of which is still in the Sy- 
nodal library at Moscow. In hia account 
of^ Jerusalem, he animadverted so freely 
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imon the negligence of the Christians 
there, that the patriarch of Jerusalem 
complained of him to the tzar. In 1651, 
he was sent to the convent of Mount 
Athos, and other religious institutions, for 
the piupose of collecting Slavonic and 
Greek manuscripts, of which he brought 
back with him about five hundred, now 
in the Synodal library, and considered 
the most valuable portion of it. He died 
at Moscow, April 14th, 1668. Some 
criticism and remarks relative to him, 
hb opinions and representations, occur in 
Sarov’s Journey to Jemsalem, Moscow, 
1798. 

ARSENNUS, horn at Rome about the 
end of the fourth century, was selected by 
the emperor Theodosius the Great to edu- 
cate his children ; but, longing for soli- 
tude, he withdrew secretly to Alexandria, 
and thence to the desert, where he re- 
mained an anchorite for fifty years ; re- 
sisting all attempts of Theodosius and of 
his son Arcadius to withdraw him from it. 
In the Romish calendar St. Arsennus oc- 
cupies the 19th of July. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARSES, the youngest son of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, was placed on the throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas about 436 ii. c. 
After a reign of three years, he was put 
to death by Bagoas, (Biog. Univ.) 

ARSHENEVSKY, (Basil Kondratie- 
vitch,) a native of Kiev, became a stu- 
dent at the Gymnasium of Moscow in 
1 774, where he distinguished himself by 
his application to mathematics. In 1785, 
he was appointed teacher of philosophy 
and belles-lettres ; adjunct in 1793, and 
afterwards professor, in which capacity he 
ave lectures on pure mathematics. Of 
is writings, only two discourses are 
known to the public, viz. On the Origin, 
Application, and Mutual Connexion of 
Mathematical Studies, 1794 ; and on the 
Connexion between Pure Mathematics 
and Physics, 1802. He died January 
27th, (Feb. 9th,) 1804. 

ARSILLI, (Francesco,) a celebrated Ita- 
lian poet and physician, flourished in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, under 
the pontificates of Leo X. and Clement 
VII. He died in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, in 1540. He wrote a poem in 
Latin verse, entitled, Dl Poetis Urbanis, 
addressed to Paulus Jovius, in which he 
celebrates and criticizes the works of a 
great many Latin poets resident at Rome 
in the time of Leo X. It was first 
j^nted at Rome in 1524, afterwards by 
Tirahoschi, and lately by Mr. Roscoe, in 
his Life of Leo X. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARSINOE, the daughter of Ptolemy, 


son of Lagus, king of Egypt, became 
the wife of Lysimatmus, king of Thrace, 
and afterwards of her brother Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

ARSINOE, the daughter of Lysima- 
chus, king of Thrace, was the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and a^rwards of 
Magus. She sent for Demetrius, the son 
of Demetrius fpoliorcetes, from Macedo- 
nia, after the death of Magus, to mairy 
her daughter, but on his (||^iv^ took him 
for her lover, and abandoned all her au- 
thority to him. 

ARSINOE, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, was married to Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, her brother, who afterwards, under 
the influence of Agathoclea, gave orders 
for her death. 

ARSLAN,* Sultan, (Abu’l Modhaffer 
Zein-ed-deen Arslan,) son of Togrul Shah 
IL, the eighth SeljuUan sultan of Persb, 
was placed on the throne of his ancestors 
A.D. 1160, A.n. 555, after the deTOsition 
and death of hb uncle, Soliman-imah, at 
the age of twenty-eight -The influence 
of his step-father, the powerful atahek 
Ildighiz, secured his recognition, and his 
cousin, Mohammed Seljuk Shah, who 
attempted to dispute the crown, was de-^ 
feated and killed ; but he failed in ob- 
taining acknowledgment of the suzerainty, 
held by his predecessors over Bagdad and 
the Babylonian Irak, from which the 
Seljukians were now finally excluded by 
the khalif Mostanjed. The first two 
years of his reign were occupied in war- 
fare against the Christmas of Georgia 
and Circassia, who had assumed 3ie 
offensive, and invaded theN.W. provinces 
o||J.?ersia ; over them he was victorious, 
but the revolt of Embancj, the governor 
of Mazanderan, occupied his arms for a 
longer period, and the rebel chief was at 
length cut off by assassination. The 
Seljukian monarchy had, at this period, 
greatly declined from its ancient gran^ 
deur, but the valour and sagacity of 
Ildighiz in some degree re-estambhed its 
power in Persia Proper, though he wks 
unable to regain a footing in Khorassan. 
He died in 1172, and the loss of hb 
faithful vizitf affected Ar^n so deeply 
as to throw* im into a declite; of wmen 
he died, a.d. 1175, a.h. 571,^ idter ardto 
of fifteen years. Hadji-Khelfk plaedi his 
death two years later. Hb son and suc- 
cessor, To^ III., twenty yeatti btar, 
fell in battle against the Khwarizmlsiis, 
and with him e^ired the Seljukian dy- 
nasty in Persia. (KhondeiUir. Alra* 
feda. D’Herbelot. De Guignes.) ' ' 

* Arshu meiuiB in Turkiih « «di.” ' ’ 
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ARSLAN SHAH, the fifth sovereign 
of the Seljukian dynasty in Kerman, vas 
called to the throne a. n. 1101, a.h. 494, 
on the death of his cousin, or nephew, 
Iran Shah, who had been destroyed by 
the people for his tyranny and cruelty. 
Dunng the reign of Iran Shah he had 
lain concealed for safety in the shop of 
a shoemaker, whence he is0ied to ascend 
the throne. His long reign, of forty-two 
years, is said ^have been the epoch of 
the grandeur W Kerman, which ne re- 
leased from its dependence on the head 
of the Seljukian house, the great sultan 
of Persia; but few events arc noticed 
relative to this remote and obscure domi- 
nion by Asiatic historians. He died 
A.D. 1141, A.H. 536, and was succeeded 
in his states by his son Mohammed. His 
neat-grandson, of the same name, was 
the eighth of the same dynasty, but was 
soon driven from his throne by his 
brother Bahram Shah. (D’Herbelot. De 
Guignes.) 

ARSLAN, or IL-ARSLAN, the sc 
cond of the Khwarizmian sultans, suc- 
ceeded his father Atsiz, the founder of 
the dynasty, a.d. 1156, a.h. 551, after 
defeating the opposition of his brother 
Soliman. He took advantage of the 
declining power of the Seljukians greatly 
to extend his dominions on the side of 
Persia, making himself master of the 
whole of Khorassan and the adjacent 
provinces, and raising the Khwarizmian 
monarchy to a formi&ble pitch of autho- 
rity. He also waged war against the 
Tartars, beyond the Jaxartes, on his 
march against whom he was seized with 
a malady which terminated his life saan 
after his return to his capital, a.d. 11%, 
A.H. 568. His two sons, Takash and 
Sultan Shah, divided his dominions, but 
the latter was soon derooiled by his bro- 
ther. (Abulfeda. DeGu^nes.) D’Her- 
belot erroneously placed ms death, “ a.h. 
647, ou 557!” 

ARSLAN SHAH, the twelfth of the 
Ghiznevide sultans of Eastern Persia and 
Gabul, succeeded his father, Massoud III., 
A.D. 1114, A.H. 508, but was driven from 
tlie throne, four years afterwards, by his 
brother Bahrani, whose prAensions were 
supported by their uncle, Uie powerful 
.Seijokian smtan Sandjar. Arslan died 
in confinement at Ghizni, most probably 
by violence, soon after his deposition* 

ARTABANUS IV. (Ardewan,) king of 
the Parthians, brother of Volgesus III. to 
whom he succeeded. He was nearly made 
prisoner by the RomanSi ^ wars with 
the emperor Severus, and still more nar- 
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rowly escaped destruction from tlie treaeli* 
erous massacre of his nobles by Caracalla. 
In revenge he invaded Syria with a great 
army of rarthians, and was encountered 
^ the Roman army under Macrinus. 
The battle had lasted two days, according 
to the historians, when on the third day 
the news arrived of the death of Cara- 
calla, and Macrinus made a hasty peace 
with the Parthians, advantageous to the 
latter. He was defeated and slain by 
Ardasheer Babekan. (See Ardasheer.) 

ARTABASDES, was bom in Armenia, 
and^ad the command of a body of Roman 
trodps in that province, in 716. In 742 
Artabasdes, taking advantage of the 
hatred in which Constantine Copronymus 
was held, revolted against him, gained 
possession of Constantinople, and was ac- 
knowledged emperor. In 743 he marched 
into Syria to ravage the provinces that 
had not submitted to him, but his army 
was surprised, and cut in pieces, by that 
of Constantine, and he returned with 
difficulty to Constantinople. That city 
was soon after taken by Constantine, and 
Artabasdes, though he had escaped from 
it, was taken in Syria, and had his eyes 
put out by the conqueror. After this he 
disappears from history. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARTABAZUS. 1. A Persian noble- 
man, who commanded the Parthians and 
Chorasmians in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. After the battle of 
Piatma, which he had dissuaded Mardo- 
nius &om engaging in, he escaped with 
his division of the army, and secured his 
retreat to Asia by spreading, on the way, 
the news that Mardonius had been suc- 
cessful. He was afterwards employed as 
negotiator between Xerxes and Pausa- 
nias. — 2, A general of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus,sent by him against the rebellious 
Egyptians, an expedition which he 
brought to a successful termination. — 3. 
This latter lias been incorrectly con- 
founded with one of the generals of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who was sent against 
Datames, the rebellious satrap of Cappa- 
docia. He himself rebelled against Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, and was twice successful 
in batUes against him, but was at length 
compelled to fiy, and took refuge in 
Macedonia ; he jwas afterwards pardoned 
by his master. fought under Darius 
III. at the battle of Arbcla, and followed 
him in his flight. After his death, he 
submitted to Alexander, who mad^ hhn 
satrap of Bactrla. One of his daughters 
was married to Ptolemy Lagus, and the 
other to Seleucus. 

ARTAK. See Obtok. 
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Al^TALlS, or ART ALE, . (Joseph,) 
6n Itelian j^et, was born in Sicily in 
1628. He was at Cahdiawhen that place 
was besieged by the Turks, and the 
vdouT he displayed there obtained for 
him the honour of knighthood of the 
military order of St. George. He was so 
famous a duellist, that he was commonly 
called, “ II cavalier sanguinario/* He 
was a member of several academies, and 
the favourite of several princes. Tliere 
have been attributed to him : — 1. Dell* 
Enciclopedia Poetica, two parts, 1658, 
1679 ; and a third, Naples, the saiheyaar. 
2. La Pasife, a musical drama, Venice, 
1661. 3. La Bellezza Alterratu, Elegia, 
Naples, 1646; Venice, 1661. There is 
a Life of Artale by Caballone. 

ARTARIO, (Joseph,) a sculptor, horn 
in 1697, in the canton of Lugano, in Switz- 
erland, son of John Baptist An tario, from 
whom he received the first instruction in 
his profession. Possessing good talents, 
he soon surpassed his father, and was 
sent to Rome. Thence he went through 
Germany, Holland, and England, where 
he executed some good works. The 
elector of Kiilln took him afterwards into 
his service. He died 1769. His statues 
are good imitations of the antiques, the 
attitudes natural, and the drapery light 
and artistical. 

ARTAUD, (Artaldus,) archbishop of 
Rheims, where he had been a monlc of 
St. Remi. H® vas elected to the arch- 
bishopric in 932 ; and in 936, he conse- 
cratea Louis d’Outre-merking of France, 
by which he drew upon himself the 
enmity of Hebert, and of Hugh count of 
Paris, who, with the duke of Normandy 
and several bishops, laid siege to Rheims 
in 940, and obliged the archbishop to sur- 
render. He underwent many privations 
and persecutions for his firmness in the 
cause of his sovereign, until Louis, aided 
bjr the king of Germany, restored him to 
his see in 947. He died in 961. He has 
left an account of his misfortunes, and 
some acts of councils which he wrote, 
(Hist. Lit. de Fr. vi. 295.) 

ARTAUD, (Pierre Joseph,) was bom 
in 1706. He was distinguished as a 
preacher at Paris, and in 1756 was raised 
to the bishopric of Cavai^ on. He died in 
1760. His published works are, Panegy- 
rique de S. Louis, 1 754, 4to ; Discours sur 
les Mariages, 1757, 4to ; and, Instructions 
Pastorales. (Biog. Univ.) 

. ARTAUD, (Jean Baptiste,) was born 
at Mon^ellier in 1732. He wrote, La 
Centenaire de Moli^re, which was per- 
f(Kr;pi4 At in 1773, and had great 


success. He died at Paris in 1796. 
(Biog. Univ. Simpl.) 

ARTAXERXES, (Lonmmanus,) <me 
of the most powerful and pmitic sovereigns 
of ancient Persia, according to the Greek 
accounts of the kings of that country. 
These it is necessary to follow, as the 
Persian annals are too meagre, as well as 
too much miisd up with fiction, to he of 
much service. This monarch, however,* 
is one of the few Persiannovereigns who 
can be satisfactorily identified in the 
series mentioned by Greek writers, both 
his name and surname appearing, with 
little change, in the appellation of Ar* 
dashir Dirazdast. Of this latter word, 
the Greek fxaKpoxfip is a literal trans- 
lation, both signifying long-handed. He 
was the son and successor of Xerxes, 
who was slain, together with his eldest 
son Darius, by Artabanus, the cap- 
tain of the guard; an ambitious man, 
whose design appears to have been to 
reign under the shadow of the authority 
of Artaxerxes. This design was fmstrated 
by the vigour of the young prince, who 
put him to death ; and, after the defeat 
of his brother Hystaspes, governor of 
Bactriana, he gained undisputed possess 
sion of the throne of Persia. Shortly 
after his accession, Themistocles took 
reftige at his court. 

During the reign of Artaxerxes, the 
Egyptians rebelled against the Persian 
government, and were aided by the 
Athenians. Tlie Persian monarch sent 
against them his brother Acheemenes, 
who was defeated and slain, along with a 
great number of his soldiers. Artaxerxes, 
a|||^r having in vain solicited the help of 
tm Spartans, sent against the insurgent 
Egyptians, and their Athenian allies, ah 
Immense army, under the command of 
Artahazus and Megabyzus. The latter, 
who had the command of the land forces^ 
completely defeated the Egyptians, and 
took many prisoners of both nations,' 
among whom was Inarus, the king of 
Egypt. Subsequently, however, ftie Per- 
sians were defeated by land and sea, by 
the Athenian general, Cimon, with b6 
much loss that Artaxerxes was glad to 
conclude a treaty with him ; thus termi* 
nating the war between the two powers^' 
which had lasted, from the burning of the 
temple of Sardis by the Athenians,^ more 
than fifty years. Under this monarch' 
the Jews were delivered from their capti- 
vity, and the city which had been de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezaar was rebuilt. 
Artaxerxes died b.c. 425, after a reign of 
forty-five years. ■ 
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AETAXERXES, (Mnemon,) the son 
of Darius Nothus, succeeded him on the 
Arone of Persia. From the bemnning 
of his reign he was subjected to the most 
strenuous attempts of his younger bro- 
ther, Cyrus, against his crown, and even 
against his life. The expedition of Cyrus 
against his brother, the fatal battle of 
Cunaxa where he lost hSilife, and the 
unparalleled retreat of the Greek troops 
under Xenoph|||h are events familiar to 
aJl, and immortalized by the history given 
of them by that general. Parysatis, the 
mother and partizan of Cyrus, avenged 
the death of her son with extreme cruelty, 
putting to a lingering death Mithridates 
and a Cretan soldier, who severally 
boasted of having slain him, as well as 
the eunuch who had, at the command of 
Artaxerxes, cut off the head and hand of 
the dead prince. All that we know of 
this woman represents her as being a 
woman of portentous cruelty. Her next 
victim was Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes, 
whom she poisoned. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, made a 
temporary invasion of Asia, but was 
recalled home. During the progress of 
the Lacedemonian arms, Artaxerxes had 
been engaged also in a war with Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus. The dissension of the 
two Persian generals sent against this* 
king neutralized the force of an im- 
mense army and fleet, and he was 
enabled to conclude a peace upon terms 
advantageous, as well as honourable to 
himself. After a peace of some years, 
Artaxerxes again took up arms against 
the Egyptians, who had revolted; two 
years were consumed in preparatiM, 
and the Persian monarch had the 
dress to procure the cooperation of the 
Athenians, who sent their general, Iphi- 
crates, on this expedition. The combined 
army forced one of the mouths of the 
Nile, but lost the advantage thus gained 
by want of promptitude m the Persian 
ffeneral, and his unseasonable jealousy of 
his Athenian associate. The annual in- 
undation of the Nile, supervening at this 
juncture, drove the . Persian army back 
mto Phoenicia, and thus the fruits of two 
years* preparatkni were Im. The last 
years mitnis king were embittered by 
retolts of the provinces subject to him, 
uid by plots among his own nobles, and 
between his numerous children. He died 
about A.C. 361, after a reign of forty- 
three years, leaving behind mm the cha- 
racter of a benefic^t prince ; a character 
sullied, however, hy instances of facilify 
of temper, amounting to weakness ; and 


which, in more than one instance, gavelto 
others the power of committing cruelties^ 
from which his own nature would have 
revolted. 

ARTAXERXES III., (Ochus.) This 
prince, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, took 
the surname of Artaxerxes on his acces- 
sion to the throne, for which he had 
paved the way by procuring the murder 
of two of his brothers, who were com- 
petitors with him for the crown — Ariaspes 
and Arsames. His unscrupulous murder 
of mai» others of his nearest kindred, 
and indeed the whole tenor of his life, 
deservedly procured for him the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most cruel of the 
Persian monarchs. After he had reigned 
nine years, he was farmed by a formid- 
able confederacy of the revolted Egyp- 
tians with the Phcenicians, and the two 
allied powers were joined by the people 
of Cyprus. By the help of the Greeks, 
and the treachery of the king of Sidon, 
he gained possession of that important 
city, and treated the inhabitants of it 
with a pitiless severity, which terrified 
the rest of the country into submission. 
He granted peace to the Cypriots upon 
certain conditions, and having thus dis- 
posed of all hindrances to his reduction 
of Egypt, he marched into that country 
with a body of Greek auxiliaries, defeated 
Nectanebus, the last native king of the 
country, and carried away with him an 
immense spoil from the conquered coun- 
try. In the brutal wantonness of victoiy 
he slew the god Apis, the sacred bull, 
and gave his flesh to his soldiers to eat. 
This act was fatal to himself. Bagoas, 
an Egyptian eunuch, who had risen to 
great power under Ochus, incensed at 
this insult to the religion in which he 
had been born, poisoned the king, and it 
is said, after ^ving his flesh to cats, 
made knife and sword handles of his 
bones* 

ARTAXIAS, or ARTAXAS, son of 
Artabazus, and proclaimed king of Ar- 
menia after his father had been taken 
prisoner by Anto^'. 

ARTEAGA, (Estevan, or Stefiano,) a 
Spanish Jesuit, who died at Paris in 1799. 
He wrote a book in three volumes, en- 
titled Rcvoluziosi del Teatro Musicide, 
dalla sua Origine, fino al Presente, pub- 
lished at Bologna in 1783, a second edi- 
tion of which, greatly enlarged, appeared 
at Venice two years afterwards. He also 
wrote on the rhythm of the ancients, and 
was the most philosophical and profound 
of all authors upon the melo-drauuu 
Burney describes him as **an elegant 
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wfiter, ^who loves poetry better than 
music.’* (Burney’s test, of Music, iv. 
574. Diet, of Musicians.) • 

ARTEAGA, (Hortensio F. Paravacino 
y, 1580 — 1633,) of Madrid, entered 
into the order of the Trinity, became 
chaplain to Philip IJL, and filled the 
highest dignities of his order. As a 
preacher he is said to have excelled; 
probably his popularity was as much 
owing to a clear, sonorous delivery as to 
any other cause; his printed sermons 
have few admirers out of Sp^. He 
is certainly superficial ; he nas little 
learning, and less solidity ; and his whole 
attention was devoted to style and manner. 
That style was affected and bombastic ; 
and his manner was derived from the pue- 
rile school of Gongora. His poems nave 
the same defect, and most of them are on 
subjects of little attraction to general 
readers. Yet this very mediocre writer 
is highly praised by Lope de Vega. 

ARTEDI, a Swedish naturalist, famous 
for his labours on ichthyology, was born 
in Ingermanland, in the north of Sweden, 
in 1705. He was intended by his parents 
for the church, but the bent of bis incli- 
nation early showed itself towards the 
study of natural liistory. While his 
schoolfellows were at play, he was col- 
lecting dowers and fishes; and with a 
taste which, in this day, appears to us 
less purely scientific, he was passionately 
devoted to reading works on alchemy 
almost before he was able to understand 
the Latin in which most of them were 
written. In 1724 he entered the college 
of Upsal, and here, finding his penchant 
to the study of natural history increase 
he finally relinquished his purpose of 
entering the church, which he had enter- 
tained (Hily at the wish of his parents, 
and dedicated himself to the study of 
medicine. This was the occasion of his 
introduction to Linnseus, who coming to 
Upsal in 1728, and inquiring for the one 
who most excelled in medicine among the 
students of the university, was directed 
to Artedi. This was the beginning of a 
close and sincere friendship between the 
two students, which was only broken by 
t^ death of Artedi. Linnsus, in the 
life of his friend, whichiis prefixed to his 
edition of the work of Artedi on Ichthy- 
<>logy» describes himself as making a sort 
of partition of studies with him ; Artedi 
taidng alchemy and ichthyology, and 
leaving to Linnaeus, botany, entomology, 
and ornithology, while they pursued 
nunoinlpgv and the natural liistory of 
quadnqieds in common. In 1734 the 
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two friends parted, Linnseus for his jour- 
ney into Norww, the north of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany ; and Artedi to 
visit London. Here he received great 
kindness from the English naturalists, 
and especially firom Sir Hans Sloane; 
and ever after spoke of the English with 
the greatest regard. The next year the 
friends met 0 Leyden, and Artedi was 
introduced, by Linnmus, to Albert Seba, 
an apothecary of Ainst||^m, who had 
published two volumes on splendid work 
on Quadrupeds and Serpents, and wished 
for the assistance of an able naturalist to 
assist him in completing the third volume 
on Fishes. This labour Artedi immediately 
entered upon, at the same time labouring 
upon his own Philosophia Ichthyologica, 
and forming a new system of umbelli- 
ferous plants, in which they are classed 
according to the involucra and involur 
cella, or leaves surrounding the bases of 
the primary and subsidiary umbels. On 
the 27th of September, 1735, he bad been 
supping with his patron Seba, and part- 
ing from him late at night, he appears to 
have lost his way in the darkness, as his 
body was found the next day in one of 
the canals with wliich Amsterdam is 
intersected in aU directions. This con- 
clusion of the life of a devoted and suc- 
cessful student of nature, melancholy as 
it is, is hardly more so than the events 
consequent upon his death. Seba, for 
whose fame he had been labouring, 
living meantime at his own expense, 
when applied to by Linnaeus to contri- 
bute something towards his funeral ex- 
penses, offered a pitiful sum, of which 
jjjsnaeus speaks in his biography of his 
fmnd with the bitterest contempt. The 
MSS. of Artedi were claimed by the 
pereon with whom he had lodged, who 
insisted on retaining them as a, pledge 
for the expenses of bis funeral, and other 
money due to him — and $cba refused to 
meddle with the affair, even so far as to 
buy up the papers, to prevent them firom 
being sold by auction. From the distress 
caused by this strange conduct, Linnteus 
was relieved by his patron, ClifFort, whii,^ 
at his request, bought the MSS. ; and; 
after havingfRiem copied at his, own ex- 
pense, gave them up to I^nssuiu Tfm - 
nsus and Artedi had mutually l*^ 
other their heirs; providing that in cMia 
of the death of one, the other ihpiald 
inherit his papers, &c,, and in accordwq# 
with the spirit of this a^eement, Lbneedil 
undertook the publication of his 
work, the Bibliotheca Icht^ologh^ frdtn 
bis unfinished papers. I^is w^s puV 
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lished at Leyden in 1738, Another 
edition with notes and additions, was pub* 
lished by Walbaum-Gmhisvdd, 1788* 
94; and a third by Schneider, Lips. 
1789. 

ARTEMIDORUS, a painter of doubt- 
ful country, who lived towards the end of 
the first century. He is mentioned in 
the following epigram of ftMIhial : — 


** FlnxUtl Venerem» colia, Artemldore, MineiTam, 

Et mirarla opus d^licufsae tuum t 

ARTEMIDORUS, (Aorffubapos) a 
native of Side in Pamph^ia, and a fol- 
lower of the school of Erasistratus, is 
quoted by Ceehus Aurelianus, as having 
considered either the oesophagus or the 
stomach to be the seat of hydrophobia, 
on account of the hiccup, the bilious 
vomiting, and the insatiable thirst accom- 
panying that disease (De Morb. Acut. 
lib. ii. cap. 31 ; lib. iii. cap. 14 and 15, 
pp. 224 and 227). His date is unknown, 
but he must have lived some time be- 
tween the third century b.c., and the 
second century a.d. 

ARTEMIDORUS, surnamed Capito, 
XAprefu^topos Kafrircov,) a Greek gram- 
mariau in the reign of Hadrian, at the 
beginning of the second century a.d., 
who pubushed a new edition of the works 
of Hippocrates, which was highly es- 
teemed at the time. According to Galen, 
(Comment, in Hippocr. De^at. Horn, 
p. 21, ed. Kuhn,) ne corrupted them by 
altering and modemiaing the language. 
He is frequently mentioned by Galen 
(Opera, tom. xvi. p. 2 ; tom. xix. p. 83, 
&c.) 

ARTEMIDORUS. Of the sixteen in- 
dividuals of this name, enumerated ||r 
Fabricius, only two deserve the least no- 
tice. 


1. The writer on dreams, who lived 
during the reiras of the Antonines, and, 
according to Reiff, in the time of Com- 
modus likewise, wai^ bom at Daldia, an 
obscure town in Lydia ; and though, in 
some of his own works, and by Lucian 
abo in Philopatris, he is called an Ephe- 
sian, yet in his Onarocritica he adopts 
the appellation of the Daldian, by way 
of paying the debt of nurture to his own 
aha mower's birth-place ;^beside8, he 
adds, Ephesus bad been rendered so 
illusmous by the great men it had pro- 
duced/ that It wanted no addition to her 
gh>iy« Speaking of the Oneirocritica, 
and' the same (d)servatio(h would probably 
have applied to lus yfoA on Aug^ and 
Falmistey, no author, says Ba^e, ever 
tdok more pains mi a usefitl suUeGt than 
Artemtdorus did upOii -a trifling one. 


Not content with buying all that hull , 
been written on dreams, he spent several 
years in travelling with fortune-tellers, 
with whom he kept up a perpetual cor- 
respondence, with the view of making a 
large collection of dreams, of wliich he 
has recorded not less than ninety-five. 
So completely was he engrossed with this 
folly that he must needs instruct his son 
in the same science, and dedicated to him 
the two last books, while the three first 
were addressed to Cassius Maximus ; or, 
as Bayle: would read, Claudius Maximus ; 
who was proconsul of Africa in the time 
of Antoninus Pius, and before whom 
Apulciiis defended himself from the 
charge of magic. It was first printed by 
Aldus, 1518, and first translated by Cor- 
narius at Basil, 1537 ; nor did it attract 
the attention of scholars till Rigaltius 
gave an edition of the original translation 
and notes, Lutet. 1603. Reiff published 
a handsome edition at Leips. 1805, with 
his own and Reiske's notes. 

2. The geographer of Ephesus, whose 
works, mentioned by Strabo and others, 
extended to at least eleven books, which 
were abridged by Marcianus of Hera- 
clea, and the fragments of which are 
found in the Geographi Minores of Hud- 
son, t. i. 

ARTEMISIA, queen of Halicarnassus, 
attended the fleet of Xerxes, with a 
squadron, in his invasion of Greece. 
At the battle of Salamis, being pursued 
by an Athenian ship, she attacked a ship 
of the Persian fleet commanded by one 
Damns, against whom she had an old 
grudge. By this stratagem she escaped 
certain death from one enemy, and re- 
venged herself on another. 

ARTEMISIA, a daughter of a king of 
Caria, was married to Mausolus her 
brother. He died in 355 b.c., and in 
honour of his memory, she erected the 
magnifleent tomb, known by the name 
of uie Mausoleum, and one of the seven 
wonders of the world. This lasted many 
centuries, and a description of it is given 
by Pliny. 

ARTEMON, a painter, the date and 
place of whose birth are unknown, but who 
uved, it is supposed, about 280, or 300 
years b.c., with tnany of whose pictures 
Rome was adorned. He pain^, ao^ 
coring to Pliny, xxxv. 11, 40, a portrait 
of a Queen Stratonice ; a Danae receiv- 
ing the shower of Gold ; and a Hercules 
and Dejanira; but his most celebrated 
works were the pictures which were car- 
ried to Rome, and placed In the Octanan 
Portico, representing Hercules received 
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amongst the Gods, and the history of 
Laomedon, with Apollo and Neptune. 
There was also an Aztemon, a sculptor, 
who, with Pythodorus, executed many 
beautiful statues for the palace of the 
Caesars. Plin. xxxvi. 5, 4. (Bryan’s Diet. 
Bio^ Univ. Sillig, Catal. Art.) 

ARTEMON, of Clazombnus, a Greek 
mechanician of considerable reputation, 
who went with Pericles to the siege of 
Samos, and contrived various warlike 
engines for that occasion. Another Ar« 
temon, of Cassandrea, is mentioned by 
Athenaeus, who quotes three of his books, 
from the titles of which he would seem to 
have been what we now call a literary 
antiquarian. 

AllTEMUS, a Roman general in Egypt 
in the reigns of Constantins and Julian. 
The pagans complained to Julian that he 
had destroyed their temples and altars, 
upon which, in 362, he ordered his head 
to be cut off. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARTEPHIUS, a Hermetic philosopher, 
who lived about 1130. He wrote — 1. 
Clavis Majoris Sapientiae. Franckfort, 
1614; Strasburg, 1699. 2. Liber Se- 

cretus. 3. De Characteribus Planetarum, 
Cantu et Motibus Avium, Rerum praeteri- 
tarum et futuranim, Lapideque philoso* 
phico. 4. De Vita Propaganda, in which 
ne makes the somewhat startling obser- 
vation, that he wrote it at the age of 
1025 years. 5. Specmlum Speculorum. 
The treatise on the philosopher’s stone 
was translated into French, and published 
at Paris in 1612. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARTE VELDE, (James van,) a brewer 
of Ghent, in the fourteenth century, who, 
by his riches, intrigues, and popular ta- 
lents, obtainedabsolute power there, and 
drove away the count of Flanders. Ed- 
ward 111. of England entered into a 
treaty with him respecting the commer- 
cial intercourse of the English and 
Flemish, and afterwards endeavoured, by 
his influence, to engage the Flemish 
towns in the war that he was carrying on 
with the French. A meeting of all the 
allies was held at Brussels, which Arte- 
velde, with the state and magnificence of 
a sovereign, attended, having in hb suite 
deputies from the Flemish towns, who 
were all devoted to hil0 service. There 
^as no difficulty in the way. The Flemish 
had sworn not to make war with France. 

It is said that, in order to clear their con- 
sciences, Artevelde proposed to Edward 
that he should take the title and the arms 

^mlty was got over, and the Flemish 
trobps combined with the English 
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their operations. The war was not suc- 
cessful, the earls of Suffolk and Salisbufy 
were taken prisoners, and Artevelde be-^ 
gan to have clearly before him the 
prospect of vengeance from the court of 
Flanders. Under these circumstances 
he determined upon trying to secure the 
effective as^tance of the English, by 
placing the ftuntry under the sovereimty 
of the prince of Wales. He found, how- 
ever, that there was oi^ point in which 
he was not absolute — no eloquence, no 
reason, no authority, no respect, or love 
for his person, could prevail upon the 
deputies, or people whom they repre- 
sented, to join with him in his plans. 
After having thrown off the yoke of one 
prince of their own nation, they would 
not submit to that of another who was a 
foreigner. Artevelde then attempted to 
effect it by force, and introduced a body 
of five hundred English into the town of 
Ghent. The people, however, rose en 
masse, beset his house, and pierced him 
with a thousand blows. This took place 
in 1345. After this, Edward returned to 
England. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARTEVELDE, (Philip van,) was the 
son of the preceding. When the inha^ 
bitants of Ghent revolted against the 
count of Flanders, in 1382, the name of 
Artevelde occurred to them. They rushed 
in a body to the house of Philip, con- 
ducted him to the market-place, and there 
took oaths of fidelity to him. His first 
act, after assuming the authority thus 
thrust upon him. Was to revenge the 
death of his father ; and twelve of those 
who had been the most active in his 
i^.rdcr were executed under his own 
eyes. Afterwards, having defeated the 
count of Flanders, and obtained possession 
of Bruges, he became puffed up with his 
success, and affected the pomp and state 
of a sovereign. The count of Fhnders; 
however, prayed and obtained succours 
from France. A large army, under the 
command of the constable Clissau, in 
which was the young prince Charles VI., 
marched into Flanders. Artevelde had 
the rashness to venture a bat^^ whidi 
was fought ^tween Rosbec and Courtreyi 
on the 27tirof November, 1382. The 
Flemish were completely defeated, Afte- 
velde was killed, and his body ignomhii- 
ously hanged on a tree. This put down 
the revolt, and the count of ]|^anderv 
resumed his government. The name of 
Artevelde is familiar to the Englbli 
reader, from the fine dramatic poeni’ of 
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painter, bom at Antwerp, about 1570, 
who excdled in painting marine subjectfl. 
Hia storms are represented with great 
force and effect. His portrait was painted 
by Vandvck, among those of the celebrated 
artists of his country. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

ARTHUR, (king.) No other person- 
age, perhaM, has given rise to so many 
doubts as tnis grand hero c# British his- 
tory or of British romance. According 
to the story, he (pM born from adulterous 
intercourse between Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, wife of the duke of Cornwall. He 
is said to have succeeded his father in 
516, and to have gained numerous bat- 
tles against the invading Saxons, whom 
he remiced, and then conquered (Gotland 
and Ireland. Not content with these 
successes, he reduced under his subjec- 
tion all the northern and western parts of 
Europe, and made himself entire master 
of France. While he was holding his 
court at Paris, he received an insulting 
message from the emperor of Rome, on 
which he carried his arms into Italy ; and 
after entirely defeating him in several 
battles, was only hindered from com- 
pleting the conquest of the Roman em- 
pire, by the news that his nephew Modred 
had in his absence rebelled against him. 
Arthur immediately returned to Britain ; 
but in the war with his rebellious nephew, 
he received a mortal wound, and, re- 
tiring to the isle of Avalon, (which is 
identified with Glastonbury,) he there 
breathed his last. Such are the outlines 
of the extravagant story which, as far as 
we can trace, was first published to the 
world by Geofiirey of Monmouth, in the 
first half of the twelfth century. % 

It may justly be considered as doubtful 
if Arthur liave any claim to be considered 
a historical personage. The name was 
known before the time of Geoffrey, for it 
occurs in the book which bears the name 
of Nennius; but dlat book is an un- 
doubted forgery; and we neither know 
where nor when it was written. Geof- 
frey pretends to have obtained his infor- 
mation, at least in part, from Armorica ; 
and It is not improbable that the name of 
Arthur was connbeted with^e romance 
or afiythio history of the pe%>le of that 
country, who were a race so nearly allied 
to the Adtona in odr island. The legend, 
therefore,^ m^t have become known 
orally in^ England by the Breton adven- 
tiweia who ^ame over with William the 
Conqueror.’ ThiB is certain, that the 
serious bistoriang who wrote in England 
in the imie iff Geoffrey, declare that the 
Instory he publMied waA a fable, and 


never heard of before. Nevertheless, it 
EKMin became popular; it was translated 
into Anglo-Norman verse by Wace and 
others ; and before the end of the twelfth 
century, king Arthur and his knights 
wwe made the subjects of a host of me- 
trical romances. An apparent air of 
verity was given to the legend in the 
latter years of that century, by a pre- 
tended discovery of the bones of the Bri- 
tish hero, in his tomb at Glastonbury, 
with an inscription identifying them. 

Much has been said upon the subject 
of king Arthur, since Leland, in 1544, 
defended the truth of the whole legend 
in his Assertio Inclytissiini Arturii Regis 
Britannise. Sharon Turner, also, has 
attempted to prove the existence of such 
a personage, under the character given to 
him, in the age to which the legend 
referred him. Ritson wrote a Lim of 
King Arthur, published posthumously, in 
1825, in which he attempts to separate 
the true from the false ; but it is a very 
uncritical work. 

ARTHUR, of Baittany, the son of 
Geoffrey, third son of Henry II. and 
of Constance the heiress of Brittany, was 
bom at Nantes in 1187. His uncle John, 
who was the fourth son of Henry II. and 
came to the throne in 1199, caused 
Arthur to be assassinated in 1202, in the 
sixteenth year of his age. 

ARTHUR, (Prince of Wales,) the 
eldest son of king Henry VII. and the 
Princess Elizabeth of York, his wife; 
was born at Winchester on the 20th of 
September, 1486, being the first-bom 
child of that auspicious union. The 
name of Arthur was given him in allu- 
sion to the supposed descent of the house 
of Tudor, from the ancient British kings, 
and probably also to avoid giving him a 
name such as Edward or Heniy, that might 
perpetuate the recollection of the animo- 
sities between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. He was prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, earl of Chester and 
Flint, and knight of the garter, while 
quite in his childhood : but he was 
early placed in a station, nominally at 
least, of business and political power, be^ 
ing appointed lieutenant, regent, and 
governor of EngMuid, in 1501, while hia 
father was absent in the war witbCharW 
VIll. king of France. On the 14tb of 
November in that year, the coremony 
was performed of his marriage with the 
princess Catherine of Ana^on, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, kmg and queen 
of Spain, he being then aged mteen y«f^ 
and seven weeke. They were soon sepa^ 
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rotedi he being sent to reside at the castle ARTIGAS, (Don Juani) generd-in- 
of Ludlow, for the government of the chief of the republic of 
marches of Wales. He was there seized was bom at Monte^ Video, in 1746, anu 
with a mortal distemper soon after his entered the military service when veiy 
arrival, and died on the 2d of Aprii, young. In 1810 he had wen no higher 
1502. He was buried with great pomp than the grade of a captain m the royal 
in the cathedral .church of Worcester, Spanish army; when, on Mcount of some 
where the splendid monument that was dissent \rith another militery 
erected to his memory, still remains. On offered his l^rvices, in 1811, to the men 
his death, prince Henry, his younger rising republic of Buenos Ayres. Sup- 
brother, afteri^ds king Henry Vni., sue- plied with arms widjg|mmumtion, he 
ceeded to his honours, and became the began to excite the inhabitajits ol the 
second husband of the princess Catherine. Banda Oriental to revolt against the 
ARTHUR, (Archibald,) professor of mother country. Elevated to the rank 
moral philosophy in the university of of general, after several successfiu minor 
Glasgow; was born in 1744. In 1780, engagements, he crashed the SpMish 
he was appointed assistant to the famous general, Elio, in the battle of las riecira^ 
Pr. Reid, the professor of moral philo- W hen, subsequently, the Portuguese tried 
sophy at Glasgow ; he remained in this to possess themselves of the country on 
post for fifteen years, and on the death of the left side of the La Plata (under the 
that eminent person, was appointed his plea of assisting^ the king of bjiain), Ar- 
.fucoessor ; but he survived it only a year, tigas succeeded in arming the Guanehas, 
He died in 1797. In 1803, some part of pastoral tribes on the banks of the river, 
his lectures was published under the title and thus strengthened, beat the enemy 
of Discourses on Tlieological and Lite- in several rencontres, and thereby ^sbted 
Vary Su^ects, to which his life was pre- the republican army in the siege of 
fixed. (Discourses, ,/8rc. ubi supra* Wood- Monte-Video. Artigas now became ge- 
houselee's Life of Lord Karnes.) neral-in-chief of the republic, with which 

ARTHUR, (James,) a native of Lime- the Portuguese were compeUed to treat, 
rick, in L^eland, who became a Domini- When Puyradon was elected director, he 
can friar at Salamanca. He was for, aspired evidently at dictatorship, and 
many years professor of divinity there, was led by his jealousy of Artigas to 
from whence lie was fo ll^st declare him outlawed, and put a price 

chair of divinity in the university of of six thousand francs on his bead. But 
Coimbra, But when the Portuguese the people inhabiting the country between 
threw off the Spanish yok^, Dr. Arthur the Uruguay, the Parana, and the Brazils, 
was called upon, professors, flocked to the 8tandar4 of their general, 

by the new king, to swear to defend the now seventy years of ago, and he de- 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of fetfl^d tlie army wl^ch nad been sent 
the blessed Virgin. DrifArthur refusing, gainst him, in 1815. ^ second army, 
he was deprived of his chair in 1642. under Vdcarcel, met with the same fate ; 
He af^rwards published a colhmentary, and his eifbq^esljiad no other alternative 
in Latin, on the works of Thomas Aqui- but to cede & him the whole Banda Ori- 
nas,^ two' volumes folio ; and it is said ental of the Plata, pqrt of which he had 
that he had ten volumes more in prepa- taken possession of. The ^Portuguese 
ration, on the same subject, wRen he died' wishing to avail ^e|sselves a second time 
*at the Dominican convent, Lisbon, in of these dissensions, took, in December 
1670, 1816, l^nfce -Video* Artigas again, 

ARTIEDA, (Andres Rey de,) horn ui after some viciseitudls of fortune^ o^ged 
1560;wasa native of Valencia, entered i^to them to negotiate. The apprehe^on 
^he army, became captain in a regiment of a l^ge expedition 4ironi Spun, oeueed 
6f infantry, and fought two people, whom^ some nearer approach of fnendehip be- 
fiU true Spaniards regard as pretty much twUen Fu^edon .and Artigas, hut the 
alike— Frenchmen av Turks. On his resolution in Spain in IS20 dispelled 
return to Spain, he became a worshipper their feal^ an<L new dist^ioi^arose 

of the Muses, and published a volume * ' 

of miscellaneous poetry, which, thou^ 
lauded by Lope de Vega, probably de- 
serves little praise. He mso wrote a 
tragedy, --Sir Amantes, which we 
not seen. The date of his deatib is un- 
eUrtoin. 
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pation of the capital by the aged general. 
Artigas however could not longpreeervo 
ms^ power amid men more auniuiig add 
poUtic dian .himsaK He was obliged to 
tetue to Paraguay, and to soak a Mhge 
at Dr, Franyia s, with whom he bad haan 
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previouBlyon very bad terms; yet he was epic on the subject of Conradin tlie Hb- 
received by him with open arms. He henstanfen, which, however, she did not 
lived in the Franciscan convent, possess- complete beyond the fourteenth canto, 
ing a plantation of tobacco, near As- Under the assumed name of Theone, she 
Bumcion, and died about the years 1825, afterwards became a favourite with the 
or 1826. He was a man of great activity, German public; and many of her de- 
and in all his habits and manners identi- tached pieces and poems cmpeared in the 
fled with the rude hordes he had to com- Iris, Minerva, Hormayr’s Hist Taschen- 
mand. The motives of #iany of his buch, and other annuals and pcriodi- 
political acts are yet veiled in mystery, cals. Some fragments of her epic, on 
and can only l|Kleared up by the careM the battle of Aspem, in 1869, were printed 
perusal of the coeval newspapers of in Hormayr’s Archiv, but the Austrian 
South America. Artigas was much censorship would not permit the poem to 
guided by a renegade priest. (Militar. be published entire. Amount her lite- 
Convers. Lex. Biog. Univ. Suppl.) rarv friends was Caroline richler, the 
ARTIGNI, (Antoine Gachet d*,) was well known novelist, to whom she ad- 
bom at Vienne in 1704. He published dressed the account of her journey through 
in 1749, Nouveaux M4moires d/Histoire, Italy: Briefe an K. Pichler liber einen 
de Critique, et de Litterature, part of theil von Croatian und Italien, 1830. 
which, that relaUng to the French poets. She died in June 1830, at A^am, in 
he is charged with having taken from a / Croatia, where she had devoted herself 
manuscript history of the French poets, to the care of a sister and her yoyng^ 
by the abb5 Brun, which had been de- family. 

posited in the library^ of S. Sulpice, at ARTOIS,^ (Jaques d*, or VAN AR- 
Avignon, and to which he had access. TOIS,1613 — 1665,) an eminent landscape 
This part, however, is far from being the painter, a native of Brussels ; is supposed 
most interesting, and Artigni’s reputatimi- from his style toha^ studied under John 
would not have suffered, if ne . had Wildens. He painftd principally repre- 
acknowledged the assistance he receiver, sentations of the scenery ^f his%wn 
There are in this work many rare dnd country, which are executeqgp a light 
curious pieces. The style of Artigni is xe-^free manner, and the foliag^dmirably 
markablv agreeable, and his criticism fair formed an^ depicted, though his pictures 
and moderate. He died at Viellne, of are liometimes 0o dark. * In several of 
the cathedral of which he was caxSBn, in' his works, figures are introduced by Datid 
1778. (Biog. Univ. ^ Diet Hist.f Teniers. He was extravagant in his habjyts, 

ARTIS, (Jean dp in Latin Artisius, frequenting the ibmpany of the great, 
a French oenoni^, was born in 1572. and giving sumpluo^iptertainments, by 
He was prof^or of canon la# ^ tlie wlnc^ he impaired tSe fortune he psade 
faculty Paris, 4 JUid also at the^yaP by his profession, died pOor.'fBryafl's 

college^ He died in 16^1. He is ^ Diet Biog. XH^.) , ^ 

audior of a work ent^kd, J. ArtisM : ARTOKIUS, (M^us,) a phj^iciafl 
minenda Pedas, Paris, %i which he and fri^d of AuguSfflt, and«one of the 
enters nt large into the t«Ktion between followers of Astfepiades (Gtel. Aurel^ De 
the chara<^er andLthn shi^e of th^ foot. Morb. Acut., hb. iii. cap. p. ^^24.y 
(Biog. Univ. Supm,)« ^ Augustus mentioned in his Mfiftoirs (as 

ARTIS,<Giibiie^*|iwa8bominl660,#we are Wd by Plutarch, in ViJ^^Brut 
and died at London amr 1730. tl5was^ cap. 41, cd Tauebn.) that he owed his 
for some time fh& minist^ qP a Frencn life to Artorius, because, in consequence , 
Ph>testaiit church &Be^n, imd was di8-%of a dreani, he persuaded hiihto assSt ia 
tinguished for his edbrts to prevent the Person at the battle of Philippi, netwith- 
spvead of Sciiix^^o^iikms amAg the slanding a severe in^spositiofle 
mfferent Protlstant<^ngregationB. (Biogi^camp was forced bv Blutus, and^ 
U&iv;Su^.) ^ 1 ^ only from having attended to tht waning 

- ARiTI^^ borlli at given him by Ma physician tbitJ he 

fkMntou,ne#I^8hur|j|^priin9th,l772; escaped being kulwl or taken p^iionen 
was the daitfhter of von Artner, jVeu. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 70 ^ 

a‘ciq»tain,0^riigqpit8, and afiterwarda a ^ivin. Instit lib. u. cap. 8p Dio Cass. 

Devoia eff personal charms, lib. xlvii. c. 41). He wm dj|^wned In a 
But gilled%ith intolligenee and IqVO of shipwreck, soon afrerAe, battle ^Actinm, 
art and poetvyi^ dispUm ^ut a.u.c. 722, (iSiseb. in 

derable lalanliihBeoBt front hei^iMdhood ; Cnron.) A work by :1dm, or a person of 
• and at the age; of sIxieeit^i^dcMKdc an 4he^,same name, Hepi De 
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<me tktt 

wmaiil' hoi be dbagt-eeable to 
sMuIl ' eitWl^y^: ^ aj^jpeans that Arundel 
_ .™^obiii .wirtF etecled,*^ eoheecrated withput 

ahy diij^te: Ili iMS be -woi (Amoved 
arblibid^Fie York, and in 

S dr ili(f at&na^b« op account*ef. h'e.ip^a'drlGmdBted; to ^ see of 
itie .VdiouB yoiinting*f^d ,tlMf^ Cahtetbury*;^1feii^’ tlle^1drBt that ever 
hirst^.by.l^feh it is coippionly’^ went ftoiA Iftk ioCanterbtuy In 1386, 
amnibpdliMidr. It mentioned while biehpo.bi Ely, he was apneinted 

thW .in ^b^i^^sage in Plutarch, ^^uotedf’^hird high chhnpelllpr ^ifcGreai. Britain^ 
above, aome^edittons read Atmovios, inr He resign^ that post inra89; was again 
atelU'W Apromms. appointed to it m 1391, ^and finally gave 

' ARTQrAilUS, (/onn Cliristophair Bee- it op on bis advancement to ^ the aee of 
' " ' ' Canterbury. . In 4393 bSe took, in bis 

character of ebanc^or, tbe extraordinary 
step of removing 'Ibo hinges conrtafrom 
Westminster to York, under the pretence 
of punishing the pride and presumption 
of the Londoners, .who . were then in 
^eat disfavour with the king, and, to 
justify it further, set up the example of 
afblibisho]i Corbridge, who had done 
the same thing eighty. years before. The 
Londoners, however, affirmed, that he 


kdr,') JmI historian and scholar, was born 
at Strasburg in 1626, and died in ^702. 

^41^ wi|g jfior many years a professor at 
\ StrnSlticg. Ife wrote some learned trea- 
iifes, but their fame never went beyond 
circle of academies and learned 
semeties. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

, AitTUSI, (Giovanni Maria,) a canon 
«. of Bologna, who publishe^\A^ 1598 a 
\ called ~«L' Arte del (%ntraponto 
|tta % Tqrole, in whicli he reduces 


lhe^prec^ts,pf Zarlino into a couipen-^ did it tp “ help his neigTibours of York." 


dbim 

of 


In ^3, 
work, 


^ave a continuation 'However tjiis may be, in a‘ terin or two 
ich he treats moi^e courts were brought ^back to Westr. 


esp^ially the imperfections of modern ^i^ster.*' Soon after ne was archbishop 
music, jk dates of these works are of t!anterbury, be badu dispute with the 
soinetime^ given 1586 and 1589. In||» university of Oxford about the right of 


1609 and 1601. he published other musi- 
fdlU tracts. (Mus. KogindPict. of Music.) 
* ARTUSINI, (Antonio,) qf Forli, an 
Ikdian la«i^r,vpoet,V “ 
in 1554. and was. 
date of deaAruyipt kn( 

; jlKl m.' ^ yW 

^ffl^iniye jfan, 
t noMeman oMPri* 



visitatimi^ which decided jn his mvour 
by thi^fengt In 1386 a commission had 
been Earned hy^the duke of Gloucester 
|, was bom and otrih* nobles, ^nwhieli Arundel, then 
, hut the bishop of Ely, and^ Jii|| brotheir, the earl 
'^<Eipg. of Arundel, had concerned, the 
i Jeffeat. or which was tOtrajlsfl^r the wholr 

ARi^ %f m 


at LMh^eg^A 


^ madd 

ISieJn 1609r He is 
„ble writer^oir the German 
he of tne first wlia reduced it 
ir^ystena His princmd worha^ 
'DiscursuSj^cademiclWe Jur^J^fJGloi 
Jena, 1617. 2. Discursus Ac^u j obk^advantagl *oi 
‘ ad ^uream . Bftllam Caroli IVf^ments tofiiaprefei 
de Comitiis *Roman.»A against time wjli 
1630. He died in 1633is ^the cgmittission^ 


royal authen^' to their hands. 
Vefe thgn ’’.dl-^pow^ul, the king 
luhi^Sffion was the consh- 


'rieSland, bom 'H^e' 
weal 
qiiencfh^ 
rious revo^tii 

time^ but wl^h ^ishi^ ao^. not ex- 
worhirjJlain', the king wac all-powCJ^ tlie duke 


Iff jpi^|by.«ne AT theinfste- 
{u^ail'npt dhiinequent i6 Uiose; 



S^being. vaii»||ii,%^ kin^ him a friendly rei^tii 

IwfHie'^maigi; to^^/iqpoks oF^he king in his fayoi 


lis t(^qau|e rmpdabh- 
^ '-^the^parhaniBnt 
jn coucemed^^ 
(wrl of Arundel 
arch- 
king- 
in - 
to 
gave 
letters *n 
L- nominated 
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attempt to prefer him furthor* « More^ tlieee fM>Qks» and sent ah aecomi^ of 
over^ acknowledging the see of Canter^ to thej^^hhishop, who emp^ered cer* 
bury to he vacant^ he nominated Koger thin eihjneift memhera of the ttniyersiW . 
Walden to it. In 1399, another' change ta inaiiire into ? persons susp^ted of ' 
took place. Richard II. was deposed and h^taro^xy» and oblige them to 4?ela|e 
in ptison ; and > the duke of Lahcaste? their opinions. He also sent ^eso con** 
had become Henry IV. The pliaiit hope . elusions to the popC for hfe condemna- 
then discovered Roger Walden to have tion, and solicited a bull for the digging 
been an intruder and usurped and Thomas up-ef WickliiTs bones^ In carrying out 
Arundel, , by what GodiiCih calls << the his zealous hatred of the Lollard, he 
omnipotent bi^” was .restored to his ‘next determined to run down Sis John 
see. The archmshop put the crown on Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, a man of great 
the head of the new king. In 1406 an spirit and ability, and looked up to as 
address was presented by the commons ; the head of that party. After some 
the effect of which was that the king delay and trouble he succeeded in His 
should seize the goods and lands of the object, and had the stem gratification of 
church, and apply them to the exigencies pronouncing sentence of excommunica- 
of the state. The archbishop was with tion against his victim, and of delivering 
the hing at the time it was presented, him to the civil power. At this'time, or 
and made a bold, vigorous, and ready about this time, his tongue sVrelled so 
speech in defence of the church, which big in his mouth,” that he could neither 
moved the king to say, — Howsoever I eat, drink, pr speak for many days ; ilnd ' 
do otherwise, I will leave the church in at last he i^^ of hunger on the 20th of 
as good estate as I found it.” The arch- February, *1413. This %as considered 
bishop then turned to the prolocutor,' and by the Lollards as an extraordinary judg- 
some of the knights of the lower house ment^rom the hand of God*.!^ d 
that stood by, and made them a, speech. He was a liberal" benefactor to the 
which. With reference to the spolmtioas churches and sees over which he pre- 
that really did take place ammt 130 sided. He almost built the episcopal 
years after, under Henry VIII., appears palace in Ilolborn, and profited the 
almost prophetic. After this he visited cathedral of Ely with a table of ma^s^ye 
the university of Ctobridge, madg sevc- gold. At York he built a palace for the 
ral statutes, and settled such matters and archbishops, and grave the cathedral maily 
causes as had been there laid fiefoip him. pieces of^ plate. >Iie biiilt tlm lanthe|;n 
In 1408,, the archbishop determined to tower, mid m ^greuib part of ihe nave of 
exert himself agidnst ^t^e Wickliffites, Canterbury cathcdml, and gave it a ring 
whose doctrines had been for some time - of fivejiells, tfled alter him, “ Arundel’* 
spreading oxterisiv^y. They were ^en ring,** and irumy’Vich gifts. He also 
very prevalent in ,the university of Oxforj^ a great benefactox^to many of ojuf eccle- 
wliere he went in perimn, with a splenduP siastical structures. (Bipg.’^Brfv. jBen- 
retinuc,«fpr the pp^pose of checking and tliain’s hist. qf^Ely* Ohdwin de Episc.) ' 
exterminating thein. He met near ARUNDEfL,’ (Sir Thomas,) ftrst lord 
the town by the principal m^bers of Arundel of JVardour, being so cyeatld 
the university, who told hhn, that, if he king James 1. in the third ^ax 
only came tp^SiCe the town, he ivas veiy ^f his rei^, was the *eldest son'iif* Sir 
welcbme; but^thaV if he^clme'^ih the Matthew Arundel, and gran^oHiv Sir. 
character of* a viidtoy, they^ei^ined his 'Thomas Arundel of Wardoui^ ,wWb ^ 
jurisdiction. Hereupon' another dispute beheaded ih 1552, on a charge. of ebu-*^ 
arose between them, wUen was^^referred .^ring agaipst the life of John Qud|^^. 
to the king, who', “iftpr 'the example of puke * of . Northumberland. The 
his predecessors, gave it ih favour of the had been eminent in- England^ 
archbishop. Soon thi8%eci8ioi^ » X^xnoie perio4,‘anid was stren^eiied/wa£ 
convocation being held at ' St. Paul’s, '"t^e great alliances h^the marriage^ ^ 
bishops and 'dergy madp a O^plaint to elder Sir Thpmas with' Margaret 
the archbishop against* the growth of a^, a sister of , queen Ca,thmne^W»\tf^ 
Wickliffltism at Oxford^ and pressed him The youngr Sin Thomas/ ‘ 
to visit that university. The udiversity^# ather was still lidng, the iibi^ 

now humblod and sjbmissivi, asseutod pyrj^ army Ip -Huftgat^ agtibiat ^e 
to the archbishoj^’sIKsitation, %nd ap- T«!l^ and In an. Onga^lbant 
pointed a Comxhittee to examine her^ical tooK with jfte jteaidard of 

bobks. The committee selected some ehbmy. a^behaved 
conohiiaii^^ns ior censure|i^extracted.,from valour., on many qccasidhe, ^ich 



induced the emperor Rodolph to bestow he lost his father, who was assassinated 
upon him the mgnity of a count of the by the children of one of his neighbour, 
holy Roman empire. The diploma by with whom he had a law-suit; and in 
which this dignity was conferred, dated spite of the son’s extreme youth, it 
at Pramie, December 14th, 1595, is in was proposed that he should undertake 
the archives of his descendant, the pre- the management of his fether’s estate, 
sent lord. Out of this grant, however, His taste, however, was little in favour 
rose a question, which was much dis- of such an employment, and he ap- 
cussed at the time, namely, how far an pears to haA had reason for dreading an 
English subject could claim at home any embroilment witli his mother in the pro- 
place or precedence, arising from an sedition of this charge He therefore 
honour conferred by a foreign potentate, eagerly embraced an opportunity of escap- 
or display at home the ensign and in- ing from it, by entering into the commerce 
signia of such foreign honour; wherein of the Levant ; a frequent course with the 
it is reported of queen Elizabeth, that she childi-cn even of noble families in Pro- 
said personally, “ that she, for her part, vence, who in those days considered this 
did not care that her sheep should wear a a better patrimony than the limited riches 
stranger’s marks, nor dance after tlie which their own country could offer them ; 
whistle of every foreigner.” And finally especially as it was an employment which 
it was communicated to the emperor, that was not held to detract from their nobi- 
she prohibited her subjects from giving lity. In his eighteenth year he accom- 
to Sir Thomas Arundel any place or pre- panied his relation, the French consul, to 
cedence in England, beyond what per- Sayde; and, during a stay of twelve 
tained to his English honours or rank, years, spent in various cities of Syria and 
The emperor would willingly have re- Palestine, he learnt the Syriac, Arabic, 
tained him it his service, but he preferred Turkisli, and Persian languages — an ac- 
retuming to his native country, where he quisition which added infinitely to the 
appears to^ have lived a ouiet life, ex- accuriicy of his accounts of the people of 
tended to the seventy-nintn year of his the East, as it gave him the opportunity 
age, dying in 1 639. It was the wife of of gaining in his own person the know- 
his son, the second lord Arundel, who so ledge which preceding travellers had 
bravely defended Wardour castle in the acquired through the perilous medium of 
civil wars. She was a daughter of Ed- an intcrtireter. At the expiration of the 
ward Somerset, earl 6f Worcester. time just mentioned he returned to Paris, 

ARVEND SHAH, the fether of Lo- but in 1668 was sent by the king to 
horasp, who was th^ fourth monarch of Tunis, to negotiate a’ peace ; here he had 
the second, or Raianiai), dynasty of the pleasure of delivering three hundred 
Persia.* ’ and eighty French captives. He was 

AR'IJJDSON, (Trolls,) a Swedish ^ccessively envoy at Constantinople, and 
engraver, v?ho died in ’ 1705. He exe- consul at Algiers and Aleppo, in all which 
cuted the plates to Pcringskiold’s Monu- employment he made the most zealous 
,inenta Uplandica, which are not inferior efforts, not^only for the extension and 
to those in Dahiberg’s Suecia Antiqna et improvement of the. French commerce 
Hodierna, upon which foreign artists with the Levant, but for the spread of 
werc^mployed. the Christian religion. In^acknowledg- 

ARVlEUX, (Le Chevalier d,’) a ceW ment of these labours, the pope, Innocent 
hrate^ traveller in the East, was bom m XL, offered him, in 1685, the bishopric 
1635, in the territory of Marseilles, of an of Babylon, 9p. honour which he declined 
illustrious family, which originally came for himself, and by the permission of the 
from Lombardy. Branches of this family, pope transferred to fatndr Pidou, a Car- 
besid^s that from which the subject of our melite. He returned to MarseiUes in 
^count was descended, are to be found 1686, anrdiedm 4702. 
in S^oy, Pie^ont, ftombardy, Langue- As an.|fccufate descriher of the customs 
doc, and England ; the family of Harvey of the East, d’Arvieux stands deservedly 
being apj^ently of the same origin, high; and he has, in this capacity, ren- 
^Labkt’s Preface to the Memoirs of the dered important service as well to 
Ch. d’ArrieuiK.) He was educated by * cause of literature, as to that of Biblical 
his grandfather to the age of eight years, illustration. For this latter service he 
when he was placed by hie' father at the has^ received the inarked praise of the 
eollege of Marseilles, where his chief critic Michaelis; and from Niebuhr, a 
objects of study were mathematics and competent witness, we have an acknow- 
' foreign languages. At the age of fifteen ledgment of his scrupulous fidelity and 
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integrity as a narrator. He did not 
himself write his travels ; they were col- 
lected from his papers, and published after 
his death, under the title of Memoires du 
Chevalier d*Arvieux, contenant ses Voy- 
ages h Constantinople, dans I'Asie, la 
Syrie, la Palestine, I’Egypte, ct la Bar- 
berie, rccueillis de ses Qgfginaux, par 
Jean Baptiste Labat. Paris, 1735, 6 tom. 
12mo. Of an^rlier date (Paris, 1717) 
was the Voyag^fait par Ordre du Roi 
Louis XIV. dans la Palestine, vers le 
Grand Emir, Chef des Arabes du Desert, 
connus sous le Norn de Bedouins, enriched 
with notes, and a translation of Abul- 
feda’s Description of Arabia, by M. de la 
Roque. This work gave Europeans the 
first correct account of the Bedouins, 
who had been imperfectly known, and 
looked upon only as plunderers and 
savages. It was published in English in 
1724, and in German in 1740, 

ARVIV, (Isaac,) a rabbi of the six- 
teenth century, and author of com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, and on 
Ecclesiastes, called Tanchumoth El, the 
Consolations of God, printed at Saloniche 
1583 and 1597. (De Rossi.) 

ARYSDAGHES, was born in Cesarea 
of Cappadocia, about a. n. 279. He 
was consecrated bishop of Diospont, and 
a part of Armenia Major, about 331, 
ana had the care of the infant church of 
Armenia committed to him. He dis- 
played great zeal in his office, and was 
supported in all his exertions by king 
Tiridates. The governor of the province 
of Sophenia, his enemy, surprised him 
on a journey, and slew him about 33ft 
There is another of the name, who lived 
in the same country about the end of the 
twelfth century, and wrote an Armenian 
grammar and dictionary. (Bios. Univ.) 

ARZACHEL,(Ahraham,)orflZARA- 
KEL, a native of Toledo, in the eleventli 
century, of the Jewish persuasion, and 
one of the most celebrated astronomers 
of the middle ages. His astronomical 
tables were in general use before the 
appearance of the Alphonsine, and, ac- 
cording to Wallis, were competed in the 
year 1080. The Latin translations, how-' 
ever, of the tables of Arzachcl, continued 
in common use in England and on the 
continent till the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. Arzachel was the fir^t 
who made an approach td the deci- 
mal scale, for inst^d of dividing the 
semi-diameter in sixty parts, as Ptolemy 
and others have done, lie divides the 
diameter into three hundred parts; it 
is remarkable, however, that after the 
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second subdivision, he applies them in the 
sexagesimal division. He wr6te a trea- 
tise on the obliquity of the zodiac, which 
he fixed, for his time, at 23® 34', and de- 
termined the apogee of the sun by four 
hundred and two observations. An Eng- 
lish translation of the rules prefixed to 
his tables, together with the tables them- 
selves, made in the fifteenth century, is 
preserved in a very beautifully written 
folio manuscript, in the library of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, among the collection 
bequeathed to that college by Roger 
Gale, under the press-mark, O. 5. 26. 

ARZAN, a pagan pontiff of Armenia 
of the beginning of the fourth century. He 
exercised almost sovereign power in the 
province of Daran. Gregory Illuminator 
was on his way to this province with an 
army of 7,000 men, who accompanied him 
by the order of Tiridates, for the purpose of 
converting it to Christianity, when Arzan 
hearing of it, raised an army of 6,000 
men, and hastened to meet him. A 
fierce battle ensued, in which Arzan, after 
displaying great courage, Avas killed. 
This took place in 302. Another 
Arzan, in the fifth century, translated 
into Armenian the w'orks of St. Athana- 
sius, and was himself the author of several 
theological treatises. (Biog. Univ.) 

ARZEM-DOKHT, daugliter of Khos- 
Too-Purveez, the twenty-second of the 
Sassanian kjngs of Persia, was placed on 
the throne by the nobles after the depo- 
sition of her sistcr^uran-dokht, and her 
cousin Shah-Sherendah, a. d. 632. She 
is said to have been distinguished by 
sense and beauty ; but the revolt of the 
governor of Khorassan, whose father she 
head punished with death for aspiring to 
her hand, proved fatal to her : she fell 
into the hands of the insurpents, and was 
put to death, after a reign of^a few 
months. Her successor, Ferokzad, lived 
%iily a month after his elevatioitt, and 
was succeeded by Yezdejerd III. in whose 
reign the Sassanian throne was subverted 
by the Arabs. (Mirkhond. Malcolm's 
Persia.) 

ARZERK, (Stefano dall’,) a painter of 
the Venetian schfpl ; a native of Padua, 
Avho lived about the year ^ 1560, He 
pointed several altar pieces for the 
churches and convent of his native city. 
In fhe Chiesa degli Eremitani, he painted 
some subjects from the Old Testament ; 
and two pictures of St, Peter and St. 
Paul. In the church of the monastery 
of the Servi, the picture of the princi- 
al altor is by him. Lanzi says mat in 
is picture of the Crucifixion, at San 
a 2 
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Giovanni di V erzara,he appears ambitious, 
however rudely, of imitatirig Titian. He 
painted in fresco, in conjunction with 
Domenico and Gualtieri, figures of nearly 
a colossal size, of emperors and illus- 
trious characters, for a large hall, which 
thence was called Sala de’ Giganti, after- 
wards converted into a public library. 
(Bryan’s Diet. Lanzi, Stor. Pitt.iii. lOo.) 

ASAM, (Cosmas Damian, and his bro- 
ther Egidius,) two celebrated Munich 
artists, were the sons of George Asam, 
a fresco and oil painter, who died in 1690. 
Both brothers studied at Rome, Cosmas 
applying himself to painting, for which 
he obtained the first prize at the academy ; 
Egidius to sculpture and modelling in 
stucco. The former was more successful 
in fresco than in oil ; his drawing is cor- 
rect, his colouring harmonious, his pen- 
cilling free and bold, while his heads arc 
generally full of expression, and tlie 
grouping of his figures tasteful ; for which 
merits he well deserved the praise be- 
stowed on him by his contemporaries. 
Among his works in fresco are the ceil- 
ings of the Heiligen-Geist Kirche, and 
Dainenstifts Kirche, at Munich, and that 
of the Franciscans’church at Lehcl ( 1 729); 
besides others in various convents and 
churches at Furstenfeldbruck, Alderspach, 
Straubing, and the Dom, or cathedral, at 
Freising. He and his brother also deco- 
rated With paintings and stucco work, the 
congregations-saal at Ingolstadt, and the 
interior of the Maria-Hilf chapel, near 
Bamberg. The cupola of the staircase of 
the royal palace at Schleissheim was 
likewise painted by Cosmas. But the 
most remarkable work of the tw’o brothers 
is the Johannes Kirche at Munich, erected 
by Egidius at his own expense, 1733-40, 
and richly ornamented by them both. 

Cosmas Asam, who died at Munich in 
1 739, Was an engraver as well as a painter. 
The plates which he engraved were after 
his own works, and they are marked Cos- 
mus Asam. Amongst his portraits were 
Louis the Fourth of Bavaria, Maximilian 
the Second on horseback, and Charles Al- 
bert and Therese Kunegunde of Bavaria, 
which have been engr^ed. Of his his- 
torical subjects there are, engraved by 
himself, two altar-pieces, one represent- 
ing a Franciscan Monk before the Virgin, 
who appears in the air surrounded* by 
Angels, a large upright plate ; the other, 
of a similar size and shape, of a Bishop 
receiving a Book from St. Joseph. Many 
of his other works are engraved by 
Woo^ang. Amongst the woi^s of Giles 
AsaiuTs a figure of a Knight of the Order 


of the Immaculate Conception, on foot. 
It is engraved by J. Moerl, of Munich. 
(Heinecken, Diet. Hes Artistes.) 

ASAN. The name of one of the 
founders of the Bulgarian kingdom, and 
of several of its princes. Asan III., king 
of Bulgaria, was the rightful sovereign of 
that country ^hen it was governed by an 
usurper. Mifiiael Paleologus, his father- 
in-law, enabled him to ^sess himself of 
his kingdom, but finding Vs seat insecure, 
he returned to Constantinople, and died 
there. Ducange places his reign between 
1275 and 1280. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASANDRUS, one of the generals of 
Phamaces II., king of Pontus, who re- 
belled and deposed his king, but con- 
tented himself with the title of archon, 
until that of king was sanctioned by Au- 
gustus. He died in the year 1-4 b.c., at 
the age of ninety-three. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASAPH, (St.,) flourished about the 
year 590. About 560, Kentigern, bishop 
of Glasgow, being driven from his coun- 
try, founded a monastery at Llanelvy, 
and a British king of the neighbourhood 
allowed the church to be an episcopal see. 
In course of time Kentigern was called 
back to Scotland, and he gave the bishop* 
ric to a disciple named Asaph ; a man of 
great virtue and learning. After his death 
the monastery lost its old name, and took 
that of its second bishop. To him arc at- 
tributed the Ordinances of his church, the 
Life of Kentigern, and some other, pieces. 

ASBIORN. A name which occurs 
not unfrequently in the early history of 
Norway. 

%Asbiorn the NohUy a Norwegian hero, in 
the reign of Olaf Tryggvason, is celebrated 
for the song which he composed during 
the agonies of a cruel death. (Torfaeus.) 

Asbiorn, of Medalhuus, is mentioned 
by Torfleus as opposing the introduction 
of Christianity into Norway. 

Ashiom, son of Sigurd, a Norwegian 
of rank, of the court of Olaf Tryggva- 
son, noted for his hospitality. lie held 
a feast, with open house, three times 
every year, a custom which he derived 
from his fa^jjier Sigurd, who lived before 
•the conversion of the Norsemen to Chris- 
tianity. During a year of scarcity his 
ship, in which he had sailed to seek com, 
was plundered by Thorer, the governor 
of Augvalldsnes ; whom, in revenge of 
this indignity, he slew at a public ban- 
quet in tlie king’s presence, the head 
rolling on the king’s footstool. For this 
he was condemned to death, but by the 
interference of his uncle, Erling, this sen- 
tence was commuted into an appoint- 
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meiit to the government of tlie murdered 
Thorer, under the name of d banishment ; 
agreeably to ah old law of Norway, which 
gave the king the power of thus singu- 
larly punishing a manslayer, by investing 
him with the office of the slain. Even 
this mild sentence, however, he refused 
to undergo, and the power of the king 
was too in assured to enaVc him to en- 
force it. (Torfaeus, Hist. Rer. Norveg.) 

Ashiorn Bl^ a trusted servant of 
Canute IV., (sumamed St. Canute,) of 
Denniiirk, who betrayed his master. The 
extraordinary devotion of Canute to the 
interests of the clergy (which probably 
procured him the title of Saint) had 
alienated his people, who were oppressed 
by imposts laid on them for the benefit 
of that order. This at length led to a 
rebellion ; and the king, who was then 
in the province of Jutland, the whole 
northern part of which had rebelled 
against him, hastened to take refuge in 
the island of Zealand. From this design 
he was diverted by his perfidious adviser, 
who persuaded him to meet his subjects 
in the town of Odensee, promising to 
perform the office of mediator between 
them. Instead of this, he availed him- 
self of the tmst reposed in him to impel 
the rebels to the murder of the king; 
and when they invested the church of 
St. Alban’s, in which Canute was per- 
forming his devotions, but were reluctant 
to profane the sacred edifice, he himself 
broke open the doors, and encouraged 
the rest to enter. Canute was slain by 
the multitude, but not before the traitor 
had expiated his treason with his Me, 
being slain at the entrance of the chuMi, 
as it would appear, by the brother of 
Canute, who had accompanied him. 

ASBURY, (Francis,) who was senior 
bishop of the Methodist episcopal church 
in the United States, was born about the 
year 1 745, and first arrived in America 
in 1771. The first annual conference of 
the Methodists was held at Philadelphia 
in 1773, and in 1784 Dr. Coke conse- 
crated him bishop. From this time he 
applied himself with great assiduity to 
his duties, travelling every^ear through 
the United States, preaching and ordain- 
ing preachers. He died suddenly at 
Spotsylvania, Vermont, on the Slst of 
March, 1816. 

ASCANl, (Pellegrino da Carpi,) a 
celebrated 'painter of flowers in the last 
century. He was of the school of Mo- 
dena. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. 48.) 

ASCARUS, a Theban statuary, who 
made the statue of Olympian Jupiter, 
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dedicated by the Thessalians, and Who 
flourished at the period when Darius and 
Xerxes invaded Greece. He is men- 
tioned by Pausanias, v. 24, 1. 

ASCELTNUS, or ASCELIN, a native 
of Poitou, who flourished about the middle 
of the eleventh century, and was one of 
the first and ablest opponents of the doc- 
trines of Berengarius. He was a monk 
of Bee, and seems to have acted a very 
prominent part in the conference of 
BriOne, where Berengarius appeared to 
support his errors, and at which William 
the Conqueror (then only duke of Nor- 
mandy) presided. Berengarius after- 
wards wrote a letter to Ascelin in defence 
of his doctrines, and Ascelin ’s answer is 
preserved, and has been printed in dif- 
ferent works, which are indicated in the 
Hist. Lit. de Fr. vii. 556. 

ASCELINUS, called also ANSELI- 
NUS, and (with more propriety) AZE- 
L1NUS, In Italian Ezzclino, was sent by 
pope Innocent IV., in 1245, as chief of 
a legation to the mongols of Persia, to 
invite them to discontinue their sangui- 
nary expeditions against the Christians, 
and to preach to them the faith of the 
Redeemer. The greater number of bio- 
graphers have fallen into gross mistakes 
concerning the name, country, and reli- 
gious order of this monk, in giving him 
the prenamc of Nicholas, calling him a 
Pole, and supposing him to be a Fran- 
ciscan, when in reality he was , a Domi- 
nican or friar preacher, and native of 
Lombardy ; and, according to the custom 
of the order, known by the sole name of 
Ascelin. 

Ascelin, of Lombardy, had for his 
companions in his embassy, Simon dc 
Saint Quentin, who has written an ac- 
count of it, Alberic, and Alexander, who 
were joined on the road by Guiscardus de 
Cremona and Andre de Longjumeau, all 
Dominicans. He went by sea to Acre, 
and thence through Armenia and Georgia, 
to the head quarters of Batchou-Nouyftn, 
who commanded the Tartar armies in 
Persia ; this chieftain wished to send him 
to the imperial ordou of the great khan ; 
but Ascelin declared that his mission was 
simply to the fl«t Mongol chief that he 
should meet with, and he refused to go 
further. After a long stay, without re- 
sult, at the camp of Batchou, he returned 
to the pope at Lyons, at the end of the 
year 1248, or at the beginning of 1249, 
after an absence of three years and seven 
months. Perhaps he was sent a second 
time into Tartary, where some writers 
suppose that he obtained the palm of 



martyrdom j but we have no precise in- 
formation on tills point, and we only 
know with certainty his mission to 
Batcllou-Nouy^ln, as it is related by his 
contemporary, Vincent de Beauvais, after 
the report of Simon de Saint Quentin. 

ASCH,or AB ASCH, the name of two 
painters, according to M. Heineckeii, but 
the two appear to be confounded by 
Mr. Bryan, and considered as one. 

1. Johij born at Asch. in the province 
of Buren in Gueldcrland, painted por- 
traits, and lived in the sixteenth century. 

2. Peter, the son of the preceding, a 
landscape painter, born at Delft in 1603. 
According to Houbracken, he was one 
of the most admired artists of his time. 
His principal tident lay in painting small 
works, but, as he executed but few, on 
account of his great attention to his 
aged and sick father and mother, they 
are scarce, even in liis own country. His 
portrait is engraved by Jean Verkolje, 
which has been copied by Houbracken, 
and inserted in his Lives of Painters, and 
the same plate is also employed by Weyer- 
man. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes. 
Bryan’s Diet.) 

ASCH, or ASH, (Baron Yegor Pheo- 
dorovitch,) born at St. Petersburg, 1727, 
where his father was director of the 
post-oifice; studied medicine and ana- 
tomy at Gottingen, in which latter science 
he bad Haller for his instructor. After 
remaining in that university three years, 
he published his thesis, De primo Pare 
Nervorum Medullae Spinalis, dedicated to 
Hermann Boerhaave (nephew of the great 
Boerhaave) chief physician to the empress 
Elizabeth. In 1756 he received a medi- 
cal commission, and accompanied the 
Russian army in the Prussian campaigns ; 
and in 1772 was sent to Moscow, where 
the plague had broken out. His services 
and abilities were liberally rewarded, 
and in 1802 he was made dean of the 
medical faculty. He died at St. Peters- 
burg, June 23, (July 5,) 1807. 

ASCH, (Baron Peter Pheodorovitch,) 
brother of the preceding, was also an 
eminent physician, who practised at 
Moscow. Among his writings, his dis- 
sertation De Natura Slaermatis is well 
known. 

ASCHAM, (Roger,) one of the refiners 
of the English tongue, as well as one of 
the first classical scholars in England of 
his time, and one of the fathers of 
^glish miscellaneous literature, classing 
in this respect with Sir Thomas More 
and Sir Thomas Elyot, was born in 1515, 
easrly in the reign of Henry VIII, His 


birth-place was Kirkby-Wisk, in the 
North-Riding of Yorkshire, and he stu- 
died in St. Jolm’s college, Cambridge,, 
where he became eminent for his know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
ana where he was much employed as a 
tutor in them. He was celebrated also 
for his skill in writing the English lan- 
guage with eligance and force, and, as 
an inferior but useful accomplishment, for 
the neatness of his penmMship. These 
qualities recommended to the notice 
of the greatest people of the time, and 
he was empWed in the education of the 
two sons of Charles Brandon, the duke 
of Suffolk, who died of the sweating 
sickness at an early age, and of prince 
Edward and the princess Elizabeth. In 
1544 he succeeded Sir John Cheke as 
public orator of the university of Cam- 
bridge, and was made by king Ed- 
ward VI. his secretary for tlie Latin 
tongue. He was absent from England 
during three years of the reign of that 
king, having accompanied Sir Richard 
Morysinc in his embassy to the emperor 
Charles V. He there became acquainted 
with many of the learned of the time on 
the continent. But on the death of the 
king he returned to England, and was 
appointed to the office of Latin secretary 
to queen Mary, in whose reign he mar- 
ried. The same office was continued to 
him by queen Elizabeth, and she gave 
him, soon after her accession, a prebend 
in the church of York. He died at the 
age of fifty-two, on the 30th of December, 
1568, and was buried in St. Sepulchre's 
clmrch, near Newgate. He was highly 
e^emed for his learning and ingenuity, 
which were accompanied in him with a 
certain easiness ana joyousness of spirit, 
and a fondness for the recreations of life, 
which has sometimes been objected 
against him, as unsuitable to the offices 
which he was called to fill. He is, per- 
haps, not to be acquitted for a fondness 
which may be called excessive, for 
archery, dicing, and even cock-fighting, 
which in. those days, however, and long 
after, continued to be a favourite diver- 
sion of geniKmen. It is said that his 
estate was much impoverished by his 
addictedness to these sports, which seems 
to be in part confirmed by a letter of his 
son, Giles Ascham, to Lord Burghley, in 
the Lansdowne MSS. at the Bri&h Mu- 
seum, No., 107. In the same collectbn 
of manuscripts are several original letters 
from Roger Ascham himself. There is 
in print an Oration on his life and Death, 
by Edward Grant. 
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The works of Ascham are, — 1. Toxo- 
hilus, the School of Shooting, in two 
ooks. This was first printed in 1545, 
and there were editions of it in 1571 
and 1589. But though so often printed, 
the copies are considered as among the 
rarer books. An edition was printed at 
Wrexham in 1788. 2. Thu Schoolmas- 
ter ; or, a plain and pr<^er Way tof 
teaching Children to understand, write, 
and speak, the I»!n Tongue, first printed 
in 1570, after the author’s death, and 
reprinted in 1571, 1573, 1579, and 1589. 
An edition of this work w'as published in 
1711. 3. Epistolarum Libri Tres, with 
Poems by Ascham, and Grant's Oration. 
This was published in 1578, and again 
in 1581 and 1590; and, finally, without 
the poems, by Elstob in 1703. 4. A 

small work, entitled a Report and Dis- 
course of the Atiairs and State of Ger- 
many, and the Emperor Charles’s Court 
during certain Years (1550-2) wliile the 
said Roger was there, 1552. 5. Apologia 
pro Coena Dominica contra Missam et 
ejus Prfestigias, 1577, and reprinted in 
1587. There are two editions of his 
English works collected; namely, 4to, 
1761, and 8vo, 1815. 

ASCHAM, or ASKAM, (Anthony,) 
a physician and ecclesiastic, patronized 
by Edward VI., by whom he was pre- 
sented to the living of Biirnishton in 
Yorkshire, He was the author of a Little 
Treatise on Astronomy (16mo, 1552), 
which appears to have been exceedingly 
popular, if we may judge by the num- 
ber of editions it passed through. It is, 
however, a very poorly written tract, aM 
scarcely deserves a notice in the r(^ 
history of English science. He also 
published a Little Herbal of the Proper- 
ties of Herbs, in 1550, printed by Powell, 
which appears to have been enlarged in 
the same year, as there is an edition 
bearing tlie same date, printed by Kynge, 
newly amended and corrected, with cer- 
tain additions. 

ASCHAM, (Anthony,) a writer and 
an ambassador in the time of the Inter- 
regnum, was educated at^ton, from 
whence he passed to King’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1633, where he took the 
degree of M.A., and became a fellow. 
In 1639 he was one of those who pre*- 
fixed commendatory verses to Pallas 
Armata, by G. A., which initials are said, 
by Cole, in his MSS, at the British Mu- 
seum, vol. XV. p. 143, to designate Gideon 
Ashwell, who was at that time a member 
of King's college. At the beginning of 
the war he took the side of the Parlia- 
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ment and Presbyterians, but he sooit 
enrolled himself amongst the Independent 
party. He was appointed tutor of James, 
duke of York, a younger son of king 
Charles the First. In 1649 he published 
a tract entitled, a Discourse, wherein is 
examined what is particularly lawful 
during the confusions and revolutions of 
government; and towards the close of 
the same year, he was sent by the parlia- 
ment called, in derision, the Rump 
Parliament,” as the resident with the 
court of Spain. He was here cut off at 
an early age ; for, being at Madrid, on 
June 6, 1&50, at the apartments ap- 
pointed for him at the court, six English 
royalists, who happened to be then at 
Madrid, attacked him in his chamber, 
where he was sitting, and put him to 
death, together with John Baptista Riva, 
his interpreter, who was sitting with him. 
For this, one of them, named Sparks, 
was executed at Madrid. A particular 
relation of the proceedings in the Spanish 
courts against the persons concerned in 
this foul deed, all of whom were known, 
was printed in folio, at London, in 1651, 
the author, or editor of it, being James 
Howell. See Athen® Oxon. vol. ii. col. 
268. 

ASCHANiEUS, (Martin,) a Swedish 
divine, who lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, lie translated into Swedish several 
classical and modern authors, and was 
one of the first that attempted to improve 
his native language by means of transla- 
tions. His first translation appeared in 
1613. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASCHARY. See Achahy. 

ASCHDOD, was the name of several 
Armenian princes of the race of the 
Bagra tides, who were Jews by origin, 
and whose family still exists in Russia. 
Aschdod obtained the government of 
Armenia in 685, and took the title of 
patrician. He was killed in a battle with 
the Arabs in 690. 

Another Aschdod obtained the title of 
patrician, and prince of princes of Ar- 
menia, in 743, and governed the country 
fifteen years. He was attacked by a 
combination of Armenian princes, and 
was conquered bjl^them in 758. 

Another Aschdod, surnamed the 
Great,” had the art of conciliating the 
two great powers who had previously in- 
terfered with the quiet of an Armenian 
government — the Armenian princes, 
who bore with impatience the authority 
of a ** prince of pnnees,” and the Arabs. 
He was in particular favour with the 
khalif Motawakkel, who gave him the 
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tiUe of prince of princes, and the riehts 
of sovereimty over Armenia^ The khalif 
Motamed nad the same regard for him as 
had his predecessor, and, in 885, con- 
ferred on him the title of king, and sent 
him a crown, royal vestments, and divers 
rich gifts. The emperor Basilius Mace- 
doniiis also acknowledged his title. Thus, 
four centuries and a half after the de- 
struction of the dynasty of the Arsacidcs, 
the kingdom of Armenia was reesta- 
blished. Aschdod died in the year 889. 
He is called Aschdod I. 

Aschdod //., grandson of the preced- 
ing, succeeded in 914. This prince, from 
his exploits, obtained the title of ‘‘ the 
man of iron.” The kingdom of Armenia 
never stood upon a sure footing. The 
rebellious princes and the Musselinans so 
reduced the power of the king, that at 
one time he had nothing he could call 
his own in the country but a few forts. 
By the aid, however, of the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, he reco- 
vered his kingdom, and at his death, in 
928, left it in peace and prosperity. 

Aschdod I 11.^ nephew of Aschdod II., 
succeeded in 952. Ho raised the power 
of the Armenian kingdom to the greatest 
pitch, and died in 977. 

Aschdodf afterwards Aschdod IV,^ re- 
belled in 1021 against John, his brother, 
the lawful sovereign. After a sharp 
struggle, he conquered nearly all the 
kingdom, and forced his brother to come 
to an agreement, by w'hich the sove- 
reignty of half of it was granted to him. 
Soon after, the attacks of the emperor, 
and the invasions of the Seljukian Turks, 
threw Armenia almost into a state of 
anarchy. Aschdod IV. died in 1039, 
and the whole kingdom thereupon came 
nominally under the government of John, 
who survived him only a few months. 
After two years of troubles, the son of 
Aschdod IV. came to the throne, but 
very soon after the kingdom was finally 
lost to him and his family. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ASCHENBERG, (Rutger Compte d’,) 
learnt the art of war under Charles X. 
When, at the commencement of the reign 
of Charles XL, the DcAes invaded Swe- 
den, the king with a large army marched 
to oppose Uiem, and by the aid of 
Aschenberg gained the victory of Lund 
in 1676, and that of Landscrona in 1677, 
by which Sweden was saved, and the 
Danes forced to retire. At the peace, 
Charles XI. raised him to the dignity of 
a count, made him a field-marshal, and 
loaded him with honours. (Biog. Univ.) 


ASCIANO, (Giovanni d*,) a painter 
of the school of Siena, about the year 
1380, and later. He was reputed the 
scholar of Berna da Siena, aud on the 
death of that artist, in the year above- 
mentioned, he continued the series of 
sacred subjects in the parish church of 
S. Gimigna^, begun by that master. 
Those pictures, thirteen in number, from 
the hand of Asciano, are said to be co- 
loured in a superior ms^er to those by 
his master, but to be designed with less 
purity. He also exercised his art at 
Florence, under the protection of the 
Medici family. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. i. 271.) 

ASCLAPO, a physician horn at Patrae 
in Achoia, who attended on Tiro, Cicero’s 
freedinan, during an illness. (Cic. Epist. 
ad Divers, lib. xvi. ep. 9.) There is ex- 
tant a letter of introduction, written for 
him by Cicero to Servius Sulpicius {ibid. 
lib. xiii. ep. 20), in which he not only 
speaks highly of his medical skill, hut 
also mentions him as a personal friend. 

ASCLEPIADES, (Ao-KXi^Triadiyr,) a 
name borne by a great number of Greek 
physicians, all of whom belonged to some 
branch of the family of the Asclepiadm. 
These were the supposed descendants of 
iEsculapius (Acr/cXi/Trios), who were, in a 
manner, the hereditary physicians of 
Greece, and professed to have among them 
certain secrets of the medical art, which 
had been handed down to them from their 
great progenitor. A list of the physicians 
who bore the name of Asclepiades, with 
some account of each individual, is given 
by several writers on medical antiquities, 

f d among them by Le Clerc, Hist, de 
M6d., and Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. ; 
hut more especially by C. G. Gumpert, 
in a small volume, entitled Asclepiadis 
Bithyni Fragmenta, Vinar. 1794, 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 188.* From this work the 
following account of those most worthy 
of mention is (with constant refejrence to 
the original authorities) principally com- 
piled. By far the most eminent physi- 
cian who bore this name, was 

Asclepiades, commonly called Pru- 
siensis (Pliiw, Hist. Nat. vii. 37, ed. 
Tauchn.), nr Bithyniu (Fragm. apud 
Cocchii Chirurg. Gr. Vet. p. 154), from 
being born either at Prusias, or Prusa, in 
Bithynia.t Of the year of his birth, the 

• In the Penny Cyclopadia (art. •' Asclepiadee*') 
reference is made to the following pamphlet, whldi 
the writer of this article has never seen : “ Chr. F. 
Harless, Medicorum Vetecum, Asclepiades. Ac. 
Bonn. 1828.” 

t In a passage of Galen, which is probably cor- 
rupt (Isagog. cap. 4), he is said to have been born 
at Ciua, which (as we learn from Stephanus Bv- 
zantinus, de Urb., in voce npovea,) was afterwaras 
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condition of his parents, and his early 
life and education, know next to 
nothing ; all that is told us is, that he 
spent some time in travelling, and visited 
Alexandria, Parium in Mysia, and pro- 
bably Athens. He finally settled at Rome, 
probably about a hundred years before 
the Christian era.* There ^ems to be no 
good reason for doubting, with Gumpert, 
the truth of what Pliny positively asserts 
(Hist. Nat. libSxvi. c. 7), viz. that on 
his first arrival at Rome he was a 
professor of rhetoric, especially when 
we remember the very similar case of 
Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, about the 
middle of the last century.f However, 
he seems to have paid some attention to 
physic before his reaching Rome, as se- 
veral of his medical observations are said 
to have been collected during his travels 
(Caelius Aurel. Morb. Aciit. lib. ii. c. 22, 
1.31 ; Cocchi, Chirurg. Gr. Vet. p. 154). 
e began by finding fault with the mode 
of practice adopted by his contempora- 
ries, and substituted quite a diffei'cnt one 
of his own (Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxvi. 
cap. 7), which was indeed (as Pliny 
remarks) the best plan to be pursued by 
a man who was himself deficient both in 
medical learning and experience. An- 
other way of gaining popularity was, a 
great politeness of manner, and an in- 
dulgent behaviour to his patients, which 
was contrasted with the severe treatment 
adopted by Archagathus, the only foreign 
physician of eminence who had before 
visited Rome. (See Archagathus.) To 
these must be added, the fame arising from 
a very successful practice, especially fr0i 
his having prevented a man, who was sup- 
posed to be dead, from being buried alive 
( Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 37 ; xxvi. 8 ; Celsus, 
De Med. ii. 6. Apuleius, Florid, lib. iv. 
p. «3G2) ; X and also from his having laid 

called Gumpert tries to prove that this 

city waJ^n Mysia, and not in Bithynia, in which 
he certainly differs from almost all geographical 
authorities. See Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 174. 

* Cicero makes him contemporary with Crassus 
the orator (De Orat. lib. i. c. 14), and Pliny with 
Fompey (Hist. Nat. lib. xxvi. c. 7), and Mithrldates 
{ibid, lib. XXV. c. 3). But as Clinton observes (after 
Ernestl, Ind. Histor. In Cicer.) the tfto dates are not 
inconsistent with each other ; for, "if Asclepindes 
had been forty years of age at the death of Crassus 
(A.u.c. 663, B.c. 91j, he might have flourished at 
Rome for thirty years after that date, which would 
have extended his life beyond the death of Mithri< 
dates (A.u.c. 691, b.c. 63). and would have included 
the period of Pompey’s greatest eminence." Fasti 
Hellen. vol. Hi. p. 545. 

t This parallel, which could not fail to suggest 
itself to every one acquainted with the history of 
medicine, has been enlarged upon by K. F. Burdach, 
in a little work entitled Asklepiades und John 
Brown, eine Parallele, Leipzig, 1800, 8vo. 

t There are several similar stories upon record, 
.^h in andent. and modern times (see Cydop. of 
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a wager with Fortune, and engaged to 
forfeit his renutation as a physician if he 
ever suffered from any disease himself. 
(Pliiiv adds, Hist. Nat. lib. vii. c. 37, 
that he won his bet, for he lived to a 
great ago, and died at last from the 
effects of an accident.) From all these 
circumstances, he certainly acquired a 
great degree of popularity, and was on 
intimate terms with some of the greatest 
men at Rome, among whom was the 
orator Crassus (Cic. de Orat. lib. i. cap, 
14.) His fame was so great that Mitli- 
ridates invited him to reside at his court 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 37 ; xxv. 3), which, 
however, he refused to do, and sent him 
some of his works instead. He continued 
to live at Rome, where, as Pliny says 
(Hist. Nat. xxvi. c. 8), “ he drew almost 
all mankind after him, just as if he had 
come direct from heaven. ” The date of his 
death, and the age at which he died, are 
both unknown. He wrote several works, 
of which nothing but a few fragments 
remain, preserved by Galen Caelius, Aure- 
lianus, and others; the titles of about 
twenty have been collected by Fabricius. 

On no physician's character and merits 
have more opposite judgments been 
passed than on those of Asclepiades. Pliny 
speaks very slightingly of him in se- 
veral places (especially Hist. Nat. lib. 
xxvi. cap. 7 — 9), but most of the other 
ancient writers mention him in terms of 
high commendation. Cicero (in the 
mouth of Crassus, loco ciU) praises his 
eloquence ; Strabo (lib. xii. cap. 4, ed. 
Tauchn.) reckons him among the Bithy- 
nians, who were a^coXoyot Kara ttqi- 
Btiavj “eminent for learning;” Apu- 
leius (Florid, lib. iv. p. 362,) calls 
him the greatest of physicians after 
Hippocrates ; in Sextus Empiricus (Adv. 
Log. i. s. 201, p. 412) he is said to have 
been inferior to no one in medicine ; 
Galen and Celsus sometimes praise him, 
and sometimes find fault with him. Most 
modern authors, on the contrary, con- 
sider him to have been hardly better than 
a medical quack ; and it must he confessed 
that some parts of his behaviour afford 
sufHcient ground for this opinion. 

It remains to ^ve some account of his 
medical system, which was afterwards mo- 
dified by Themison, and under the name of 

Pract. Med. vol. ill. p. 316): among the rest, 
a very curious one is told by Ihn Abou Osaibiab, 

^ UiHl 

Oioin al~ambd ft labae^ at-atebbdt " Fontes Re- 
lationum de Classibus Medieorum," cap. 12, of Salih 
Ben Bahlah, an Indian physician at the court of 
Hardun Al-Raschld. (See Salih.) 
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the Methodic Sect enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion. It was founded upon the doctrine 
of corpuscles, which he borrowed from 
Heraclides of Pontus. His corpuscular 
elements, which he called oyKoc, dilfered 
from the atoms of Epicurus ; they were 
without form, but still divisible, and sub- 
ject to change. From the collision of 
these corpuscles in space, from their 
fracture, and the accidental union of the 
fractured parts, arose visible bodies. Thus 
from a union of corpuscles arose the 
human form; and the motion of the 
corpuscles, which compose the body, in 
the spaces assigned to them, or their 
pores, produce health or sickness, accord- 
ing as the motion is proper and harmo- 
nious, or the reverse. On this arbitrary 
theory all his pathology was founded. 
It seems to be a natursil consequence that 
he was little acquainted with anatomy, 
which indeed, from the errors noticed by 
Galen, seems to have been the fact. He 
supposed that the fluids which we drink 
passed in a state of vapour into the 
bladder (Galen, De Natural. Facult. 
lib. i. c. 13), thus depriving the kidneys 
of their function ; he had no exact notion 
of the difference between the veins and 
the arteries, and he confounded them 
with the ligaments, which he said were 
not formed by nature of different sizes 
according to their different uses, but be- 
came larger or smaller according as they 
were more or less exercised (Galen, De Usii 
Part. Corp. Hum. lib. i. cap. 21). Fie is 
said to have been the first who divided 
diseases into acute and chronic, and to 
have considered them essentially different 
(Gael. Aurel. Morb. Chron. lib. Hi. c. 8, 
p. 4fl9). Like his predecessors, he con- 
sidered fever as an unnatural heat in all, 
or most, parts of the body, connected 
with a quick pulse ; and he attributed it, 
as well as inflammation, to obstruction 
(ibid, Morb. Acut. lib. ii. c. 33, p. 151). 
When the larger corpuscles cause a more 
stubborn obstruction, more dangerous 
fevers arise ; when the obstruction is 
caused by the finest particles fixing 
themselves in the pores, the fever is less 
violent. Accordingly, the character of 
intermittent fevers is Explained by the 
various size of the corpuscles, since it is 
the finest particles that cause obstruction 
in a quartan, the larger in a tertian, and 
the largest of all in a quotidian fever 
(Und, Morb. Acut. lib. i. c. 13, p. 42). 
He jobserved the double-tertian fever, 
which was so common in Rome, and 
is described by writers after him {ibid. 
Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. 10, p. 99). He 


distinguished very accurately between 
the violent or febrile dropsy, and the 
chronic one, unaccompanied with fever 
{ibid, Morb. Chron. lib. iii. c. 8, p. 469). 
The practice of Asclepiades was m many 
respects good. He trusted more to 
dietetic means tlian to the use of medi- 
cines ; and often recommended a change 
in the mode *f living, in which he stu- 
diously attended to the most minute 
particulars. He disappftred of the fre- 
quent use of emetics and purges, and in 
place of the latter he recommended 
clysters (Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxvi. c. 8 ; 
Cels. De Med. lib. i. cap. 3; lib. Hi. cap. 

4; Csel. Aurel. Morb. Acut. lib. i. cap. 
15). Blood-letting he practised pretty 
often, especially in inflammatory cases ; 
but yet he considered that this practice 
was not equally useful in all climate.**. 

At Parium in Mysia, and on the Helles- 

{ )ont, near his native country, he said he 
lad found it useful in cases of pleurisy, 
but that in Rome and Athens it was 
sometimes injurious, (Cael. Aurel. Morb. 
Acut. lib. H. c. 22, p. 131). He recom- 
mended cupping to be used with great 
caution {ibCd» lib. iii. cap. 4, and 8, pp. 
193, and 217). He approved of friction 
in many cases (Cels. De Med. lib. ii. c. 
14), and the gentle motion of the sick in 
a kind of hanging bed {ibid» and Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxvi. c. 8) ; he also ap- 
plied to medical uses {ibid, lib. xxvi. c. 8) 
certain “ balineae pensiles,’’ (supposed 
to be either the douch, or the shower- 
bath^) which had been invented by 
Sergius Grata a short time before {ibia, < 
ix. c. 79). One of his most popular 
remedies was wine, the usefulness of ^ 
which," he said, ** was almost equal to 
the power of the gods" (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
vii. 37 ; xxiii. 22). Accordingly he pre- 
scribed it in cases of fever, as soon as the 
first violence of the affection was abated 
(C®1. Aurel. Morb. Acut. lib. i. c. 14, 
p. 43); in phrenitis he carried its use 
even to intoxication, in order to produce 
sleep (ibid.); in lethargy, on the con- 
trary, he gave it as an excitant (Gael. 
Aurel. Mork Acut. lib. ii. c. 1). It seems, 
however, to liave been much diluted, as 
Cceliiis Aurelianus mentions it as something 
extraordinary that he sometimes ordered 
the patient to double and treble the quan- 
tity of wine, till, at last, he drank half 
wine and half water (Morb. Chron. lib. ii. 
c. 7, p. 386). From which (as Le Clerp 
observes) we may learn liow moderate in 
general the ancients were in their use of 
wine, and that they diluted it with five 
or six times the quantity of water, hi 
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surgery, it appears that Asclepiades was 
the first person that recommended the 
operation of laryhgotomy, in cases of acute 
inflammation where the breathing was so 
much impeded as to threaten sunocation. 
This was ridiculed by Cselius Aurelianus 
(Morb. Acut. lib. iii. c. 4, pp. 193, 5), but 
afterwards adopted, and minutely de- 
scribed by Antyllus (ap. Pa A. iEgin, De 
Re Med. vi. 33.) (See Antyllus.) Upon 
the whole, even ii|ve do not admire him on 
every point, as ms biographer Gumpert, 
we must allow him to have been a very 
remarkable man, both from his personal 
accomplishments, and also from the in- 
fluence which his followers exercised upon 
medical science. (Part of this article is 
taken from the Penny Cyclopaedia, with 
some alterations, and the addition of all 
the references to the original authorities.) 

2. Asclepiades^ surnamed Pharmacion, 
(^apfiaKieav), on account of his giving his 
attention principally to the preparation of 
medicines, is one of the physicians most 
often quoted by Galen, and almost always 
in terms of praise. His date is not ex- 
actly known, but he probably flourished 
about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury A.n. ; at least he certainly lived after 
Andromachus,Dioscorides, and Scribonius 
Largus. (See Galen, De Compos. Medic. 
Kara tottovs, 1. vii. c. 2. pp. 51, 53. Ed. 
Kuhn ; 1. x. c. 2, p. 342 j rd. De Comp. 
Med. Kara yevtjf 1. vii. c. 6. p. 968.) 
He wrote five books on external medi- 
cines, and five on internal (Galen, De 
Comp. Med. Kara yevrjy 1. i. c. 17, p.442), 

I none of wliich are now extant. A great 
number of his medical formulae are to ^ 

► found in Galen, Aetius, &c., some ot 
which are good, but others ridiculous and 
superstitious. 

3. Asclepiadesy (L, Arruntius Sempro- 
nianus,) is known only as having been 
one of the physicians to the emperor 
Domitian, as we learn from an ancient 
inscription (Reinesius, Inscript. Antiq. 
Class, xi. 3, p. 608. £d. Lips. 1682.) 

4. Asclepiades, (C. Calpuniius,) lived 
in the time of Trman, and was presented 
by him with the needom of seven cities. 
He was horn at Prusa, in Bilhynia, a.d. 
88, and died at the age of seventy, a. d. 
158. There is an ancient inscription in 
his honour in Reinesius (Class, xi. 4, 
p. 608), from which the above account is 
taken. 

5. Asclepiades, called, by Galen, Philo- 
physicus (^(Xo^vo-ikos), on account of 
nis love for physical science, is only 
teown from some of his medicol formulae 
having been preserved by Galen. (De 
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Compos. Medic, xaro rowot/r, lib. vii. 
c. 5, p. 102 ; lib. viii. c. 5, p. 179.) 

6. Asclepiades, (T. ^lius,) mentioned 
in an ancient inscription (ap. Gruter, 
Inscript. Rom. p. 335, 1) as being a sur- 
geon, attached to the gymnasium. 

7. Asclepiades, (P. Numitorius,) men- 
tioned in an ancient inscription (ap. Gru- 
ter, p. 443, 4) as being an oculist, and as 
having been a magistrate {sevir or sexvir) 
at Verona. 

8. Asclepiades Titiensis, is quoted by 
Cmlius Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. lib. 
iii. cap. 5, § 55), as having considered 
apoplexy and paralysis to be identical. 
He is mentioned by no other ancient 
writer. 

Several other persons are enumerated 
by Le Clerc and Gumpert, but with 
respect to some it is doubtful whether 
they were physicians, and with respect 
to others, whether they were named As- 
clepiades. 

ASCLEPIADES. There were many 
other persons of this name, of whom only 
a few deserve especial notice, from their 
literary character, 

1. The lyric poet, of whom nothing 
has been preserved but the name he gave 
to a kind of verse, which had, however, 
been used previously by Alceeus and 
Sappho, ana is to be found in two or 
three of the odes of Horace. 

2. The philosopher of Phlius and the 
friend of Menedemus of Eretria, is known 
only for the close and continued intimacy 
which existed between them. In the early 
period of their career both were equally 
poor, and worked by night at a mill, for 
the small sum of two drachmae, to obtain 
the merest necessaries of life, and be en- 
abled to attend during the day the lec- 
tures of the philosophers at Athens. 
The story, according to Athenseus, be- 
came known to the Areopagites, who 
gave them two hundred drachmae ; but 
when it was counted out by Archi- 
polis, the two philosophers left the smn 
untouched, because neither would be 
the first to take it; for to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, is to be referred a pas- 
sage in Diogen. Laert. ii. 137, which is 
otherwise scarcelysintelligible, and where 
the sum is said to be not 200, but 
3000 drachma. As Menedemus was the 

9 er of the two, Asclepiades was 
the poet, and Menedemus the per- 
former; an expression applied likewise 
to the friends, Lselius and Scipio. With 
the view, it would seem, of being related 
to each other, the two philosophers 
married respectively a mother and her 
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daughter; and after the death of the 
daughter, Asclepiades took the mother, 
whom Menedemus gave up, and after- 
wards married a woman of property. 
Asclepiades died at Eretria, at a very 
advanced age, having previously lost his 
sight, as we learn from Cicero, Tusc. v. 39. 

3. The epigrammatist of Samoa, and 
the son of Sicelus, who is said to 
have been the teacher of Theocritus. 
Many pieces, bearing his name, are in 
the Greek Anthology, although there are 
some doubts as to their real author. 

4. The writer of a work on Egypt in 
sixty books, rejected by Athenaeus as 
full of fables. 

5. The grammarian of Myrlia, called 
afterwards Apamea, in Bitliynia, was the 
son of Diotimus, and the pupil of Apol- 
lonius the critic. His writings, says 
Suidas, were numerous, but they have all 
perished ; although some of them would 
have been singularly valuable at the pre- 
sent day, especially the one he devoted to 
the correction of the errors committed by 
the biographers of the philosophers, of 
whom nearly all that is known is to be 
found in the faithless pages of Diogenes; 
and had not Arrian come down to us, wc 
should have felt no little regret for an- 
other work of Asclepiades, relating to the 
history of Alexander, which seems to have 
been converted into a romance by almost 
contemporary historians. To the same 
Asclepiades has been attributed a work 
on the Archons at Athens; and he is 
sometimes confounded with another of 
the same name and place, who wrote 
some scholia on Theocritus. 

6. The pupil of Isocrates, who wrote 
the Tpayt^oovfifpa, a work on the stories 
chosen by the tragedians for the subjects 
of their plays. It extended to at least 
six books. 

ASCLEPIODORUS, an Athenian 


ASCLEPIODOTUS. 1. Of this dis- 
ciple of Plotinus and master of Damuscius, 
there is a lengthy account in Suidas, 
from which it appears that, unlike the 
generality of the Neo - Platonists, he 
paid more attention to things than theo- 
ries ; that he was the cleverest and most 
learned of his contemporaries; was ac- 
quainted wim the principle of producing 
liferent tints by difierent combinations 
of the prismatic coloursf^hich he applied 
to the dyeing of cloths ; that he studied, 
probably for the same purpose, minera- 
logy and botany, and knew the properties 
of many plants, and the modifications 
which the fibres of trees assumed ; that 
he made himself master of medicine, in 
which he acknowledged no authority but 
that of Hippocrates amongst the ancients, 
and amongst the modems, his master, 
Soranus of Cilicia; and according to 
Photius, Cod. 242, who drew from the 
same source as Suidas, he revived 
the use of white hellebore, which had 
gone out of fashion, and eifected by it 
some remarkable cures. He is said to 
have been able to read letters, and to dis- 
tinguish persons, in the dark, and to have 
saved his own life, and that of his pupil, 
from drowning in the Maeander, by utter- 
ing a secret chann. Spning from a fa- 
mily of priests, he was equal to his father 
in piety, and superior in philosophy ; and 
yet so attentive to aifairs of the world as 
to be able to pay oft‘ his father’s debts. 
He was also the author, according to 
Olympiodorus, of a lost commentary on 
the Timaeus of Plato ; and by his varied 

f tainments, he rendered the city of 
phrodisias, in which he settled, as ce- 
lebrated as his native town of Alexandria. 
He is said to have paid some attention 
to music, and to have composed some 
hymns. — 2. The pupil of Posidonius, 
mentioned by Seneca as a writer on 


painter, who was contemporary with, and 
by some thought equal to, Apelles. 
His works were admired by that great 
master, for the exact symmetry of their 
proportions; and the praises bestowed 
upon him, caused Asaepiodorus to be 
neatly employed, and at large prices. 
Pliny, XXXV. c. 10, A, reports that he 
painted twelve pictures of the gods for 
Mnason, tyrant of Elatea, for which he 
was paid three hundred minse, or about 
nine hundred pounds each. The same 
author (xxxiv. c. 8, 19) also makes men- 
tion of a sculptor of this name, amongst 
other artiste, who was excellent in tne 
representation of Philosophers. (Biog. 
Vniv. Sillig. Catalogue Artificum.) 
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physics. — 3. The person who lived in 
the reign, and wrote the history, of Dio- 
cletian, as Fabricius infers from Vopiscus. 
— 4. The writer of some epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. — 5. The author of a 
work on ’^ctics, still extant in MS. in 
difierent Imraries in Europe. 

ASCLEPIUS, of Tralles, a disciple 
of Ammonius Hermeas, who endeavoured 
to renovate the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy. Some of his minor works 
have been printed, but most of them re- 
main in manuscript, and several are in 
the Royal Librarv at Paris. In the his- 
tory of science, he is principally known 
bjr a commentary on the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus, a composition full of the 
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absurdities of the Platonic philosophers. 

A MS. of this latter work was formerly in 
the celebrated PineUi library, and was 
sold at the auction of that library in 1789. 
(Catalogue, No. 12,857.) 

ASCLETARION, a mathematician 
and astift)loger in the reign of Domitian, 
who prophesied that he sho^d be torn in 
iecea by dogs. The empCTor ordered 
im to be burnt, and his body carefully 
guarded ; but s^Boon as he was placed 
on the burning pile, a sudden storm 
arose, which extinguished the flames, 
and the promised dogs came and tore to 
pieces the astrologer’s body. 

ASCOLI, (Cecco di,) professor of ma- 
thematics at Bologna, in Italy. He 
wrote a poem on astronomy, which was 
considered to contain heretical opinions, 
and he was in consequence burnt as a 
heretic at Florence, in the year 1328, at 
the age of seventy. He was also the 
author of a commentary on the Tractatus 
de Sphaera of Johannes de Sacro-Bosco. 
A manuscript of this latter work is pre- 
served in the imperial library at Vienna; 
but MSS. of it are by no means nume- 
rous, and we are not aware that it has 
ever been printed. 

ASCOLl, (Duke Trojano Marcelli,) 
was born in the dominions of the king of 
Naples, and in 1792 entered his service 
as a gentleman of the chamber. After 
the retreat of the French from Naples in 
1799, he was appointed superintendent 
of the police and the criminal justice of 
the kingdom, a difficult office, which he 
» discharged very effectively. After the 
invasion of the Neapolitan dominions ^ 

* 1806 by Joseph Bonaparte, he was very 
useful to Ferdinand IV. in many diplo- 
matic missions in Spain and Sardinia, 
He died in the year 1823. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, (Quintus,) 
an ancient grammarian, bom at Padua. 
He kept a school for teaching eloquence 
at Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Livy 
and Quintilian attended this school, and 
both speak with great respect of their 
master, as we learn from ^passage in 
the De Institutione Oratorid m the latter. 
An Asconius had seen, and been a friend 
of, Virml; and it was for some time a 
disputed Question, whether this was As- 
conius Pedianus. The learned of more 
modern times have concluded that it 
was, and they have fixed his death in the 
reign of Nero, at the age of seventy-five. 
His Enarrationes in Ciceronis Orationes, 
were published in 1477, again in 1513, 
and have since been incorporated into 
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the editions of Cicero by Gruter, Grono- 
viuB, and Olivet. (Fabr. Bibl. Lat. 
Biog. Univ.) 

ASCULO, (Saladin de,) a medical 
author, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
and who was physician to the grand con- 
stable of Naples. His posthumous work. 
Compendium Aromatariomm, Venice, 
1562, fol. is an epitome of the pharmacy 
of those times, and is conspicuous for 
its research, as well as for the clear 
style in which it is written. (Ersch und 
Gruber, Encycl.) 

ASDRUBAL. See Hasdrubal. 

ASEDY THOUSI, (or of Thous,) a ce- 
lebrated Persian poet, and the master of 
the still more celebrated Firdusi of Thous, 
the author of the Shahnameh. When 
the latter fled from the court of Mah- 
moud, whom he had irritated by a bitter 
satire upon his illiberality, he took refuge 
in his birth-place Thous ; and meeting 
there with his old master, he complained 
to him of his own advancing age and in- 
firmities, and his fear that, in the case of 
his death, his poem must remain un- 
finished, since there was no one to whom 
he dared commit the charge of com- 
pleting it. Asedy replied, tnat he was 
himself willing to undertake this charge ; 
to which offer Firdusi replied, somewhat 
ungraciously, that his master was too old 
for such an undertaking, and here the 
conversation dropped. On the departure 
of his guest, Aseay took up the pen, and 
quitted it not, says the oriental biogra- 
pher, till he had completed four thousand 
verses, beginning at the conquest of 
Persia by Omar, and forming the conclu- 
sion of the poem. 

ASELLI, (Gaspar, 1581—1626,) a 
celebrated surgeon and physiologist, was 
bom at Cremona, about the year 1581. 
He taught anatomy and surgery in the 
university of Paviji, attained the rank^of 
chief surgeon of the Italian army, was 
much esteemed for his knowledge, and his 
modest and unaffected manners and dis- 
position. He died at Milan at the early 
age of forty-five, having left, by his dis- 
coveries in physiology, an imperishable 
name in the histoi^ of medical science. 

The discovery which Aselli is prin- 
cipally distinguished, is that of the sys- 
tem of the lacteal vessels, by which the 
nourishment taken into the body, and 
subjected to the digestive process, is con- 
veyed into the general system of the cir- 
culation. The real constitution of the 
absorbent system was unknown until the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Galen, and the ancient anatomists. 
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regarded it as a part of the venous system ; 
and from this view, the doctrine of venous 
absorption took its rise. Aselli lived at 
a time when religious prejudices operated 
strongly against the dissection of human 
bodies; his inquiries were, therefore, 
conducted on the bodies of quadrupeds, 
dogs, horses, &c. ; and the existence of 
similar parts in the human species in- 
ferred rather than demonstrated. In 
July 1662, being then at Pavia, he was 
requested by some friends to undertake 
the dissection of a dog, to demonstrate 
the course and appearance of the recur- 
rent nerves. The animal selected for 
this display had partaken of food a short 
time previously to being destroyed for 
the purpose of the anatomist ; and when 
the body was opened, a number of most 
delicate white lines were observed, rami- 
fying on the mesentery, or membrane 
which connects the intestines together. 
Having cut through some of these, a fluid 
resembling milk, both in colour and con- 
sistence, was found to have escaped. He 
immediately made known this circum- 
stance to his friends, the senator Settala, 
and Alexander Tadino, and thus com- 
municated to them a knowledge of the 
discovery he had made of the mode in 
which the nutriment is conveyed from 
the intestinal canal; and he called the 
vessels performing this most important 
offlee in the animm economy lacteal ves- 
sels, from the general appearance they 
presented. Althoughhis conjectures as to 
their use was correct, he was not found to 
be so accurate witli regard to their course ; 
for he mistook a mesenteric gland for a 
portion of the pancreas, and he conceived 
that the vessels proceeded towards the 
liver, which organ was at that time erro- 
neously believed to have for its office 
the formation of the blood. Future ana- 
tomists and physiologists have shown the 
distribution of the lacteal vessels, and 
demonstrated their ultimate termination 
in the thoracic duct, discovered by Pec- 
quet, by means of which the chyle is 
conveyed into the general circulation. 
But Aselli prosecuted with ardour his in- 
miiries into the 8ubj^^ *and examined 
the same system of ^ssels in various 
animals ; and he found that in those who 
had not recently partaken of food, the 
vessels could not be discovered ; whilst^ on 
the contrary, in those who had just taken 
nourishment, and in whom the process of 
digestion was proceeding, the vessels were 
most apparent and in great number. He 
T^ognisra the valvular apparatus, which 
«o remarkably exists in the lacteal vessels. 
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Although his discovery was made in 
1622, he forbore to publish an account of 
it ; and it was not until 1627', one year 
after his death, that his work appeared. ■ 
This book is of extreme rarity. Its title 
is as follows — De Lactibus sive Lacteis 
Venis, quarto Vasorum Mesaraiconun 
genere, nov^. invento, Gasparis Asellii, 
Cremonensis, Anatomici Ticinensis, Dis- 
sertatio ; qu& Sententis^Anatomicse mul- 
tse, vel perperam recepffle convelluntur, 
vel parhm percept® illustrantur. Me- 
diolani, 1627, 4to. This book is inte- 
resting to the bibliographer and to the 
artist, as well as to the anatomist and the 
physician, as it is the first work in which 
coloured plates are to be found. These 
are four in number, and give views of the 
lacteal vessels, and their course as laid 
down by the author. Editions of it have 
appeared at Basic in 1628 and in 1640; 
at Leyden also in 1641. Tt is likewise to 
be found in the Theatnim Anatomicorum 
of Mangetus, published at Geneva in 
1635, folio, and in the works of Spigelius, 
edited by Vander Linden at Amsterdam, 
in 1645, folio. It is also in the Syn- 
tagma Anatomicum of Veslingius, edited 
by Blasius, in 1696. The modesty of the 
author is very remarkable ; and he seems 
almost to decline the honour of the dis- 
covery by the references he makes to the 
writings of Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Hierophilus, Erisistratus, and Galen. It 
is not a little singular, when the great 
importance of the subject is considered, 
that his work should have attracted but 
little attention at the time of its publica- 
tion ; and probably it would have passed ^ 
but little attended to, had it not been for 
the zeal and labours of Peter Gassendi, 
who purchased a number of copies, and 
distributed them gratuitously, to do ho- 
nour to the memory of their author. 

Aselli is said to have left in the hands 
of his friends, Settala and Tadino, a 
manuscript on Poisons, and some Obser- 
vations in Surgery ; but they have never 
been published. A portrait of him, by 
B^sano, taken at the age of forty-two, is 
aflixed to Ys work on the Lacteals. 
was buried in the church of St. Peter, 
Milan, where an epitaph is inscribed to 
his memory. 

ASFELD, (Bidal, chevalier d',) cele- 
brated for his defence of Bonn in 168», 
against the elector of Bavaria and the 
duke of Lorraine. After a defence of 
two months, of what was already Hide 
better than a mass of ruins, and with 
but^ a small force, ^ Asfeld offered to 
capitulate. The elector was dissatisfied 
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with the tenns; hut unable to obtain 
others from Asfeld, made a furious attack 
on the place, which, however, proved 
unsuccessful, and cost the lives of 2000 
Bavarians. He ordered another assault, 
but his soldiers refused to obey. After 
this the terms proposed by Asfeld were 
acceded to, and the garrisim, reduced to 
about 800 or 900 men, mft*ched out of 
Bonn, almost naked and worn-out with 
fatigue and hu||;er, bearing with them 
Asfeld, who had received a mortal 
wound in the last attack, and who died 
soon after. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASFELD, (Claude Francois Bidal d’) 
was of the same family as the preceding, 
and was born in 1665. He entered the 
military service of France at an early age, 
was made a lieutenant-general in 1704, 
and served in Spain under the duke of 
Berwick, and contributed to the victory 
of Almanza. He afterwards served in 
Germany, under Villars ; and in Spain, in 
1714 and 1715, he helped to reduce 
Barcelona and the isle of Majorca. In 
1719, he gain serVed in Germany; and 
when the duke of Berwick received his 
mortal wound, Asfeld was appointed his 
successor, and was made a marshal. He 
had the honour of opposing successfully 
prince Eugene, and of taking Philipsburg. 
lie died March 7, 1743. He was distin- 
guished for his acquaintance with the 
science of fortification, and for his attacks 
and defences of towns. His brother, the 
abb^ de la Vieuville, took part with the 
Jansenists, in their controversy with the 
Jesuits, and died in 1745. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASFUNDIYAR or ASFENDIAR, % 
son of Kishtasp, under whose govern- 
ment the religion of Zoroaster was intro- 
duced into Persia. His history falls 
within the semi-fabulous ages of the Per- 
sian empire ; but there is no reason for 
doubting that his extraordinary valour 
and .military skill contributed chiefly to 
the victories which his father obtained 
over the neighbouring nations, in pur- 
suing his bigoted design of forcing the 
new religion upon them. The Shah- 
nameh, and the Parsee tradkions, relate 
that this bravery and prudence of the 
Persian prince was aided by the gift of 
inyulnerimility, which had been asked by 
Kishtasp for himself, but which was 
granted him in the person of his ron. 
After many signal victories, his father’s 
jealousy induced him to throw his son 
into prison, instead of granting him the 
crown of Persia, which had been pro^ 
mised as the rewai^ for his bravery. A 
new and siiccessfw attack of the Tura- 
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nians procured his release, and he imme- 
diately marched against the enemy, whom 
he subdued by a singular combination of 
stratagem and bravery. The fears of 
Kishtasp were again awakened at the 
prospect of abdicating the throne in fa- 
vour of his son, and he contrived to en- 
gage him in a contest with the famous 
Rustam, who had refused to embrace the 
faith of Zoroaster, and had established 
himself with his family in the province of 
Zabulistan. This expedition the young 
conqueror readily undertook, but perished 
in the con test ^ith the renowned cham- 
pion. The crown, Avhich had been so 
often promised to him, was given to his 
son Bahman, or Ardasheer Dirazdast, 
known in Greek history by the name of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

ASGILL, (John, born about 1658, died 
1738,) is said in some manuscript bio- 
grwhical collections in the public library 
at Leeds, to have been born in that town. 
He was brought up to the law, and prac- 
tised with much success in Ireland, where 
he was a member of parliament He, 
however, came over to England, and was 
elected member for Bramber in the first 
parliament after the union. He was, 
probably, at the time of his election, a 
prisoner in the Fleet prison, for the house 
having begun to sit for business on Oc- 
tober 23, 1707. on the 10th of November, 
the speaker acquainted the house that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Asgill, 
complaining that he was detained from 
attending the service of the house in the 
Fleet prison ; and on December 16, the 
house resolved that he should be dis- 
charged out of custody, and he was dis- 
charged accordingly. But on December 
18, he' was expelled the house on ac- 
count of an absurd book which he had 
published at Dublin in 1698, entitled. 
An Argument, proving that according to 
the Covenant of Eternal Life, revealed in 
the Scriptures, Man maybe translated 
from hence into that Eternal Life, without 
passing through Death. He was soon 
replaced in the Fleet, where, and in other 
prisons, he passed the remainder of his 
days. The patq^let above referred to 
is the most renmTkable of his writings, 
on account of the notice taken of it in 
the House of Commons. But it is only 
one of several obscure tracts, the titles of 
which are not worth mentioning* 
ASGILL, (Sir Charles,) was the son 
of a rich merchant. He entered the 
English army at an early age, and was 
made a lieutenant about 1780^ He served 
un^cr Lord Comwidlis in North America, 
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in the campaign of 1781, and was with 
the army when it was captured by Wash- 
in^on, near York Town. 

The following^year, the Americans de- 
termined to revenge the death of captain 
Huddy, wlio had been killed by a royalist, 
whom the^English refused to give up, and 
they made the English officers that were in 
th($ir custody ‘cast dots, jn order that one 
* might be selected to be executed by way of 
^ reprisals. The lot fell on Asgill. Asgill’s 
i^^her hastened from London to ver- 
' a qjp Si and implored the intercession of 
MI^ Antoinette, vrhi^ was readily 
granted, and by means or which his life 
was saved. Asgill left his country almost 
immediately after his arrival, to ex- 
press his gratitude to the queen. He 
served under the duke of York, in the 
campaign of 1794. In 1798 he had 
the command of the troops employed to 
apt against the rebels in Ireland, and 
afterwards filled important offices in that 
country. Sir Charles was made a general 
in 1814, and died in 1823. 

ASH, (John, M.D. 1723—1798,) a 
celebrated physician, educated at Trinity 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. Oct. 17, 1746, Bachelor of Medi- 
cine, Dec.1,1750, and Doctor of Medicine, 
July 3, 1754. He commenced practice 
at Birmingham, and was appointed phy- 
sician to the General Hospital of that 
populous town, obtained great reputation, 
and had a very extensive practice. After 
many years of profeasional toil, he re- 
moved to {^ondon. He had been ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and a fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. He made a 
tour^in 1787 into Germany ; and in the 
following year published Experiments 
and Observations, to investigate by Che- 
mical Analysis the Medicinal Properties 
of the Mineral Waters of Spa and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in Germany ; and of the Waters 
and Boue near StAmand, in French 
Flanders. Lond. 1788, 12mo. He pro- 
vided himself with the necessary appa- 
ratus to make chemical analyses of the 
mineral waters on the spot, and endea- 
voured to establish a fixed standard of 
their several component parts, and thus 
to deduce certain rules for the real medi- 
cinal uses of an important part of the 
materia medica. In>l790 he was chosen 
^ the College of Physicians to deliver 
me Harveian oration, which he after- 
wards published — Oratio Anniversaria in 
Thfatro Coll. Rejf. Med. Lond. ex Har- 
▼eii instituto habita a.i>. mdccxc. Lond« 
1790, 4to, mid inscribed it to the leaiMflid 
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same kind, gives a general ^sketch of the 
progress and improvement of medical 
science, with particular aoknowledgmertts 
to the benefactors of the college. His 
character of Dr. Radcliffe -is particularly 
fortunate aiA well- drawn. Soon after 
this, the powers of his mind suffered a 
decay, and disqualified^^im for a con- 
tinuance of practice, 'ims derangi^ment 
has been attributed to qrf over-zealous 
attention to his profession^ duties ; and a 
recourse to mathematical studies has been 
reported to have restored him to reason. 
Of this, however, no satisfactory evidence 
has been given. He entered largely into 
society, and was president of a execrated 
club, called the Eum51ean, which met at 
the Blenheim tavern, in Bond-street, and 
consisted of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Bosw'cll, Mr. Windham, the Hon. Fred. 
North, Mr. Knight, M. P., Sir George 
Shuckburgh. Sir George Baker, Dr. Law- 
rence, Dr. Farmer, M*4 Seward, Dr. Bur- 
ney, and others. There is a whole length 
portrait of Dr. Ash, engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, from a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in 1791. He died at Brompton- 
row, Knightsbridge, June 18, 1798, aged 
seventy-five years. 

ASH, (Edward, M.D.) a well-known 
physician, was born at Birmingham about 
the year 1770. His early education was 
conducted at his native place, under the 
superintendence of his uncle, the cele- 
brated Dr. John Ash, physician to the 

S neral Hospital of that place. He was 
erWards entered of University college, 
Oxford, and had the great advantage of be- 
ing elected a RadcliSe travelling fellow of 
the university, by which he was provided 
with ample means to cultivate the study 
of medicine, both at home and abroad. 
He accordingly visited , many parts of 
Europe, making a truly classical tour, for 
which^e was, by his previous refined and 
eleganc education, most highly qualified. 
He had exhibited considerable taste for 
literature, and had conducted a weekly 
paper, published in numbersTentitled the 
Speculator. Previous to taking his de- 
nee at his alma mater, he went to Edin- 
and there pursued jyregular course 
ofPIEcademical study. attended tho 


me university ot nis aay. He returned 
to Oxford, took the .degree of M.D. 
Dec. 6, 1796, and was afterwards ad- 
mitted a fellow of tne Royal Ccdlege of 
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P]iyjiiciaii9 of London. He fixed upon 
the lU^tropc^^as the seat of his practice, 
find settled in Holles-street, Cavendish- 
^quarei He obtained an ample fortune 
by the death of his uncle, and by an 
dnion with his niece. He enjoyed a 
limited practice, chiefly among the higher 
classes of society, and had an extensive 
intimacy with literary anc^cientific cha- 
racters. He amused himself with the 
elegances of l||^rature, and assisted the 
Colleg^c of Physicians in the arrangement 
and' style of their official papers and pub- 
lications ; blithe did not nuo^sh any work 
on medical science. He was a fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and died in 1829, aged fifty-six years. 

ASH, (John, LL.D.,) the author of a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the English 
Language, of some repute, was a pro- 
testant dissenting minister, of the Baptist 
denomination, the greatest part of whose 
life was spent at Pershore, in Worcester- 
shire, He was born in the county of 
Dorset, at or near a place called Lough- 
wDod, in that couttty, where was a society 
of Baptists, of which his relation, Isaac 
Hanri, was the pastor. To^is society he 
joined himself in early life. Being in- 
tended for a minister, he was sent to an 
academy at Bristol, instituted for the 
purpose of educating ministers for the 
Baptist denomination of dissenters, of 
which Bernard Foskett was then the 
tutor. On leaving the academy, he set- 
tled at Pershore, and was ordained pastor 
of the congregation there in 1751. Here 
he continued till bis death, in March or 
April, 1779, a funeral sermon b^w 
preached for him on the 15th of April m 
that year, which was printed, and has 
aflbrded these few particulars of his life. 
His works are, — 1. An Introduction to 
Dr. Lowth’s English Grammar, 1766 ; 
2. A Dictionary of the English Language, 
1775; 3. Sentiments on Education, col- 
lected from various writers, 1777 ; and, 
4. The Dialogue of Eumenes. 

ASH, (St. George,) a distinguished 
Irish prelate, was born in 1658, in the 
county of S^oscommon. He^r^ elected 
a fellow of^ Trinity college,^ublin, in 
1679, and appointed professor of mathe- 
matics ; but left Ireland in consequence 
of the arbitraij^ acts of James II. Clos- 
ing over to Eujgland, he engaged hiiJilf 
in the service of Lord Paget (who was 
king William^p^mbassador to the court 
of Vienna), to whom he acted both as 
chaplain and secretary. After the Acts 
of Settlement had^^ passed, Dr. Ash re- 
tumed' if> his naU.ire country, and was 
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^mitted provost of Trinity college, by 
letters patent of king William and queen 
Mary, 3d October, 1692. In 1695 he 
was promoted to the bisjiopric of Cloyne'; 
in 1697, translated to Clogher; and, in 
1716 to Derry. He died in Dublin, 
February 17, 1717. By his will, he be- 
queathed all his mathematical books to 
Trinity college^ Dublin. * Dr. Ash was 
a member of the Royal Society, in whose 
Transactions are printed several com- 
munications from him. He^ published 
also, four Sermons, and two .ma^e- 
matical tractsj^with several minor pro- 
ductions. 

ASH ARY, (Abulhassan Ali Ben Is-^ 
maol,) one of the most celebrated Mussul- 
man doctors, and the founder of a sect 
which maintains that the actions of God 
are governed by certain fixed laws that 
he has laid down for himself; whilst the 
Hanbalites maintain, on the contrary, that 
he is governed on each occasion by a 
separate exercise of volition. The differ- 
ence, in fact, is analogous to that between 
the Arminian and Calvinistic opinions on 
the subject of predestination and free- 
will. Ashary died at Bagdad, a.h. 329 
(Am. 940), and was secretly buried by 
his disciples, lest the Hanbalites, who 
were then very powerful in that city, 
should dig up the body, under the pre- 
tence that he had been guilty of impiety 
in holding the opinion just quoted. 

ASHBURNHAM, (John,) was the 
eldest son of Sir John Ashburnham, of 
Ashbumham, in Sussex, knight, who 
wasted his estate, and left a large family 
without any visible means of support. 
This John was born in or about 1604; 
lost his father in 1620; and though.^ thus 
left without fortune, it is said of him and 
the other children, in his epitaph in Ash- 
burnham church, that within less than 
two years after the death of Sir John, 
there was not any of the family but was 
in condition rather to be helpful to others 
than to want support themselves.” His 
destination was to the court, where he 
served king Charles many years as one 
of the grooms of the bedchamber, being 
also elected to parliament in 1640, for 
the port of Hastings, in his native county. 
When the war broke out be contumed 
his attendance on the king, by whom he 
was held in the highest esteem, and em- 
ployed in very important services. In 
particular, he was one of the commis<^ 
sioners on the part of the king, at the 
treaty of Uxbridge, in 1644 ; in the next 
year he was named^ii'With the duke of 
Richmond and tw^ others, as persona for 
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whom the Idng sought a safe conduct 
that they might repair to Westminster 
with proposals for peace ; and when the 
king named certain persons to whom he 
was willing to commit the militia, Ash- 
biimham was one. When all means of 
healing the breach which had been made 
proved fhiitless, and the king determined 
on the desperate expedfeut of withdraw- 
ing ]»»ivatcly from Oxford, and throwing 
himself into the hands of the Scotch 
army, Ashburnham and Dr. Hudson, a 
clergyman, who was admitted to a know- 
ledge of the design on aceoiint of the ac- 
quaintance which he had witli the country 
^through which the king had to pass, were 
the only persons who accompanied him. 
When the king was in the hands of the 
Scots, Ashburnham obtained the royal 
permission to leave his service and retire 
to France, being no longer allowed to do 
his duty to the king. H e did not, however, 
remain long absent from his royal master; 
for the king having been delivered up, 
by the Scots, into tlic hands of the 
English army, Ashburnham saw, in the 
change, a favourable opportunity for so- 
liciting his reinstatement in his majesty’s 
service. His suit was granted, and he 
accordingly returned from France, and 
took his place about the royal person, to 
the king’s great satisfaction. 

Tlie most remarkable circumstance in 
Ashburnham ’s attendance on the king 
remains to be mentioned. When the king 
had formed the determination of endea- 
vouring to escape to France, when he was 
in easy restraint at Hampton Court, in 
1647, Ashburnham and Berkeley were 
the persons entrusted by him with the 
design. Having conducted the king to 
the coast of Hampshire, they communi- 
cated to colonel Hammond, the governor 
of the Isle of Wight, the project, and the 
steps which had been taken. In fact, 
they delivered the king up into the hands 
of Hammond, wdio redelivered him to the 
army. This has exposed Ashburnham to 
strong suspicion of the want of fidelity. 
Much may be seen in Lord Clarendon on 
this subject, where the particulars of the 
king’s flight, and of all that piissed with 
colonel Hammond, are related in the 
lucid and vivid manner of that historian. 
The opinion of Lord Clarendon is in 
favour of Asliburnham’s integrity, of 
which it appears that the king himself 
never doubted, nor did the best friends 
of the king, nor was there anything in 
hia life or character that could justly ex- 
pose him to sucl^ dreadful suspicion. 
There is a justiiirarory memoir, by IHs 
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own pen, on this subject, written by him 
for the satisfaction of his posterity. 

One of the circumstances which ex- 
posed him to suspicion was, that he re- 
mained in Englana unmolested, after the 
king's death, for some years. But it is 
alleged, on the other hand, that though 
he did so, yet it was through necessity, 
to preserve tl# estate which came to him 
by his wife, and that he sent many sup- 
plies of money to kiiig|pmrle.s the Se- 
cond in his exile. Also that lie did not 
remain long unmolested, for he was com- 
mitted to tlie Tower by Cromwell, where 
he remained till the protector’s death. 
On the return of tlie king, he was rein- 
stated in his oflice of groom of the hed- 
cliamher, and served in parliament for 
the county of Sussex. He died on June 
15, 1671. His grandson and heir, John, 
was created Lord Ashhurnham, by Wil- 
liam and Mar}^, in 1689. 

His younger brother, William Ash- 
hurnham, served the king with equal 
fidelity in a military capacity, being go- 
vernor of Weymouth in the civil wars. 
After the restoration, he w^as made cof- 
ferer of the household, and died without 
issue in 1679. 

ASHBY, (George,) an English poet of 
the reign of Henry VI. All we know of 
him is, that he was clerk of the signet to 
queen Margaret, and that he was author 
of a poem on the Active Policy of a 
Prince, written for the instruction of 
prince Edward. A copy of this poem is 
preserved among tlie MSS. in the Public 
Library of the university of Cambridge. 

author states that he wrote it in his 
eightieth year. (Ilitson.) 

ASHBY, (George,) has left no sepa- 
rate work behind him, and is principally 
known for the willing assistance he af- 
forded to others in their literary under- 
takings. Among these are to be men- 
tioned the late Mr. Nichols, in his Life 
of Bowyer, Daines Barrington, in his 
Obsei-vations on the Statutes, Bisliop 
Percy, Granger, Gough, &c., most of 
whom have admitted their obligations. 
He contributed one paper to the Archmo- 
logia, on a*coin of Nerva found at Col- 
chester, having been elected a fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society in 1774. He 
\yas born, December 5, 1724, in Red- 
lion-street, Clerkenwell, and was first 
sent for education to a school at Croydon, 
whence he was removed tn Westminster^ 
and IVom Westminster to Eton. He was 
admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
when between sixteen and seventeen 
years old, and took his three degrees of 
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B.A., A.M., and B.D., respectively, in 
1744, 1748, and 1756. His first living 
was that of Hungerton, Leicestershire, 
which he obtained by gift of a relation in 
1754 ; and, five years ^terwards, we find 
him holding the rectory of Twyford, in 
the same county. He resigned tlic first 
in 1767, and the last in_l769, but for 
what reason is not state * In 1771 he 
accepted the college rcctoi*y of Barrow, 
Suffolk; andj^irough the kindness of 
his patron and early friend, Dr. Ross, 
bishop of Exeter, he was allowed to ex- 
change a portion of the vicarage of Hamp- 
ton, which that prelate had given him, 
for the living of Stansfield in Suffolk. 
The bishop was in the habit of visiting 
Mr. Ashby at Stansfield, and valued his 
society very highly, often telling the 
parishioners (according to the testimony 
of persons lately living) that he, Dr. Ross, 
ought to have been the rector, and Mr. 
Ashby the bishop. In the latter part of 
his life Mr. Astiby became blind, and 
was subsequently attacked by paralysis, 
so that after the commencement of the 
present century he was seldom seen out 
of his own doors, and he died of a repe- 
tition of the attack, on June 12, 1808. 
Ho kept up his cheerfulness and good 
temper, if we may believe the sbitement 
of his neighbours, to the last, and was 
much beloved in his parish. lie was an 
extremely agreeable and intelligent man 
in conversation, and his company, even 
after lie lost his sight, was much sought 
by the gentry of his vicinity. 

ASHBY, (Henry, April 17, 1744— 
Aug. 31, 1818,) a very eminent writi^| 
engraver, was born at Wotton-under- 
Edge, in Gloucestershire, and was origi- 
nally apprenticed to a clock-maker, for 
whom he also engraved dial-plates, spoons, 
and other things. He removed to Lon- 
don, and was employed in engraving 
titles for maps and charts, and afterwards 
worked with Mr. Spilsbury, a writing 
engraver in Russell-court, Covent-gar- 
den, upon whose death he married the 
widow, and succeeded to the business. 
Some of Ashby’s works are iathe Beau- 
ties of Penmanship ; the Let^rs of Lord 
Nelson after the Battle of the Nile ; the 
Dedication to Macklin’s Bible ; the title- 
page to the prints of the Houghton Collec- 
tion ; and a Dedication to the Empress 
Catherine. He died at Exming, in Suffolk, 
whither he had retired fbr the few latter 
years of his life. (Annual Biography and 
Obituaxy for 1821.) 

ASHBY, (Arthur,) a sea-captain, slain 
in the service of Charles 11. Following 
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the fate of bis brave predecessor,* he fell 
gallantly fighting his frigate (the Guinea), 
in Albemarle’s bloody and memorable 
battle with the Dutch, July 25, 1666. 

ASHBY, (Sir John,) a British admiral, 
was descended from a family settled in 
Lowestoir, Sufiblk. Passing over hia 
early career, commenced under the aus- 
pices of James, duke of York (once the 
most popular, influential, and efficient 
ruler that ever swayed the destinies of 
our wooden walls), two or three single 
combats,” when in command of vessels 
of an inferior force, and finally his un- 
avoidable desertion t of his ill-starred 
and senseless sovereign, we shall at once 
arrive at that period from which may be 
dated the epoch of his naval fame. This 
was at the close of the year 1688. At 
this period, according to Charnock, he 
was appointed to the Defance, one of the 
ships fitted for channel service, under the 
orders of Lord Dartmouth. Warmly 
attached to the constitutional liberty of 
his co\mtry, immediately on the revolu- 
tion taking place, he became a firm ad- 
herent to William the Third. He con- 
tinued to command the Defiance, and led 
the van of the squadron, under Admiral 
Herbert, at the battle of Bantry Bay. 
The discrepancies, to say nothing of the 
absurd blunders which appear in the seve- 
ral records and relations of this undecided 
contest, disgrace our maritime annals. 
That they, in a great measure, proceed 
from political partizanship in the early 
writers, and deficiency of nautical know- 
ledge on the part of the soi-disant naval 
historians of later times, will appear to 
professional people sufficiently plain ; hut 
eneral readers, who pcnise the pages of 
y-gone authorities, whose mistatements 
and egregious blunders have been re- 
printed and perpetuated in every possible 
shape, even up to the present period, are 
little aware of the absurdities and nautical 
nonsense committed to type by way of de- 

•Ablcson (see the name). It \\ ilt be seen that within 
a lapse of fourteen months the Guinea lost two 
comuiandera in two general engagemenu with the 
same enemy. 

t ** When Lord Dartmouth saw the disposition of 
his officers, and how little it was in his power to 
serve his master (James 11.) he wisely yielded to 
necessity; and sailing once again into the Downs, 
and there holding a council of war, it was resolved 
tiTst, to dismiss Iron) their commands all such offi- 
cers as \vcre known to be papists, or suspected so to 
be, and then to send up an address to his highness, 
setting forth their steady affection to the Protestant 
religion, and their sincere concern for the safety, 
freedom, and honour of their country.*' (Burchet's 
Memoirs, p. 20.) In our memoir of Herbert, ’ead 
of Torrington, will he found a few passing observa- 
tions touching the dispodyia. of the officers of the 
fleet to desert the cause JipHaes and support that 
of the Protestant prince. * ' 
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script! ve details of naval fight. Contend- 
ing fleets are placed in positions wliich 
could only exist in the confused ima- 
ginations of the writers. Nor is this 
all; with an assumption of a perfect 
knowledge of naval tactics, writers, with 
the greatest gravity, describe, and even 
assert, as executed with admirable precir 
«(W, movements and evolutions which, 
under no circumstances, could possibly 
be carried into effect by vessels under 
canvass. 

The gravest, and indeed, by many, 
considered the greatest of these autho- 
rities, informs us that, in the battle of 
Bantry Bay, “ the English had certainly 
the wind,^* meaning the weather-gage of 
the enemy, “ and might, therefore, have 
avoided flghting if tliey had so pleased, 
but this was by no means agreeable to 
Admiral Herbert’s temper ; he therefore 
endeavoured ioll he could to get into the 
Bay,” (what could prevent him if 
‘‘he had the wind?”) “that he might 
come to a close engagement ; but the 
French saved him the labour, by hearing 

dotm u\)on him in three divisions.” 

“ The light/’ continues Campbell, “ was 
pretty warm for about two hours, but 
then slackened, because a great part of 
the English fleet could not come up ; but 
they continued firing on both sides till 
about five in the afternoon : Admiral 
Herbert keeping out all the time to sea ; 
because (another cause) he found the 
dispute very unequal, and that there was 
no other way by which he could possibly 
gain the wind, and thereby bring his 
whole fleet to engage.” 

Now if, as the writer asserts in his 
opening account of this battle, “ the 
English had certainly the wind,*^ how 
comes it he follows up this assertion, by 
stoting that the “ French saved the Bri- 
tish the labour to close, by hearing down^ 
on the latter ? The term “ bearing down” 
signifies sailing large, or going down with 
the wind, and not plying against it ! Nor 
is this a mere technical error, “ because” 
the writer first informs us that “ the 
English hid the wind,” and then imme- 
diately, in the same sentence, contradicts 
himself by stating “ the French saved the 
British the labour by hearing down in 
three divisions;” and, again, what be- 
comes of the previous assertion, if “ Ad- 
miral Herbert was compelled to keep the 
sea (seaward) in order to gain the wind 

the enemy.” 'fhe true particulars of 
this encounter will appear in their proper 
place. 

** His gallantry,” continues Chamock, 
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“ was so conspicuous on this occasion, 
that when king William went down to 
Portsmouth, for the special purpose of 
thanking all, and rewarding those whose 
behaviour had been more particularly 
noticed, he conferred on Captain Ashby 
the honour of knighthood; and, as a 
further token of his esteem, presented him 
with a gold w*ch set with diamonds.” 

In the following sprii^, the French, 
elated with the seeming 
had recently gained, left no effort untried 
to fit out a fleet sufficiently formidable to 
hid defiance to the inferior force England 
had then afloat. The fleet of France 
consisted of eighty-two ships of the line, 
besides frigates, fire-ships, and small ves- 
sels.* The combined force of England 
and Holland, which met this formid 
able fleet, amounted to some fifty-six 
vessels of war, under the chief command 
of Herbert, earl of Torrington. Sir 
John Ashby, who had just before been 
raised to the rank of vice-admiral of the 
red, served in that station during the 
battle that ensued, and led the van of the 
earl of Torrington’s division ; hut, as 
Charnock observes, he was totally exempt 
from any part of that censure whi(;h was 
so loudly excited by the failure of suc- 
cess, and which so unmeritcdly roused 
the indignation and violence of party 
against the great, but unfortunate, earl of 
Torrington. When the British chief liad 
effected his retreat, he left the command 
of the fleet with Sir John Ashby, and 
repaired to London, leaving necessary 
instructions how to act in the event of 
t|| French attempting to force their way 
up the Thames. But for this precaution, 
as it happened, there was no necessity. 
Satisfied with a nominal triumph, the 
French retired to their own coasts, and 
put into port to refit. 

When the English fleet put again to 
sea, it was thought necessary (a foolish 
thought) to invest the chief command of 
it in three persons, f who should jointly 
execute the office. The “joint-co”-com- 
manders hoisted their flag on board the 
Royal Sover£ig7i, But no enemy appear- 
ing in the cnannel, they retired to port, 
embarked a considerable body of land 

French authorities reduce this force : M. 
D. Quincy s Hist. Militalre states that the fleet of 
France consisted only of seventy eight vessels of 

twenty-two fire-ships. Again, an English 
witer deciares that the French fleet consisted only 
* the combined force 

of England and Holland amounted to no more tbah 
forty-one vessels of war. 

t Sir Richard H^dock, Vice-Admiral Killegww 
and Sir John Ashby. It was thought that this 
Joint-commission would become popular, and also 
allay the general tenor that pervaded the nation. 
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forces, under the earl of Marlborough, 
and proceeded forthwith to the south of 
Ireland, where they quickly reduced the 
city of Cork and town of Kinsale, the 
two principal ports held for king James 
in that extremity of the country. 

The French court having projected an 
invasion of England, in oJi^er to promote 
the cause and interests of the late king 
James, Admij^ Russell, chief in com- 
mand of the witish forces, put to sea, 
taking with him Sir John Ashby, as ad- 
miral of the blue squadron. The con- 
tending fleets met on the 18th of May, 
1692. In this encounter, which is usually 
designated the battle of La Hogue, Ash- 
by’s squadron had not the opportunity of 
engaging till six in the evening, an hour 
after the French line had been totally 
broken, or rather routed, but he continued, 
on the days of the 20th and 21st, in pur- 
suit of that portion of the defeated fleet 
which eventually eftected its escape by 
running through the race of Alderney. 

Bishop Burnet, according to his wonted 
predilection, to fight over battles on 
paper, and comment upon the conduct of 
officers in action, asserts that ‘‘ if Sir 
John Ashby had pursued the broken and 
flying remnant of the French force, con- 
sisting of twenty-six sail, which eventually 
found refuge in St. Maloes, he might, from 
every appearance, have destroyed them 
all.” But Buniet keeps out of sight the 
most material fact ; namely, that the Bri- 
tish pilots refused to conduct the pursuing 
force through the race of Alderney. On 
the following November, however, AshW, 
when examined at the bar of the Hofle 
of Commons, perfectly satisfied the senate 
that his conduct was that of a brave and 
judicious seaman. The speaker informed 
him that “ the house was much pleased 
with Ills very ingenuous behaviour.” 

Sir John Ashby served his country to 
the last. His flag, as admiral of the blue, 
was flying on board the London, at Spit- 
head, when he died at Portsmouth, July 
the 12th, 1693. At this town his body 
was interred, but it was subsequently 
taken up and finally buried Lowestoff 
church, where a handsome monument 
has been erected to his memory. 

ASHE, (Andrew, 1756 or 8 — April, 
1838,) a very celebrated musician, was 
born at Lisburn, in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, and educated at a school near 
Woolwich, where, at nine years of age, 
he evinced a strong disposition for music, 
and devoted a portion of his weekly al- 
lowance to pay (ox lessons on the violin, 
which he received from the master of the 
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Royal Artillery band. Three years after- 
wards, he was recalled to Ireland, in con- 
sequence of the unfavourable termination 
of a law-suit in which his grandfather 
was engaged, but his departure was pre- 
vented by Count Bentinck, a relative of 
the duke of Portland, who hearing of his 
troubles, and of his musical ability, in- 
vited him to his house, and afterwards 
took him to Minorca, where the count’s 
regiment then was. Here his patron 
obtained for him the instructions of an 
Italian master, under wliom he made 
great progress on the violin, and was 
soon considered as a musical prodigy. 
He then accompanied the count on a 
tour through Spain, Portugal, France, 
and Germany, and finally settled with 
him on his estates m Holland, where it 
was intended that he should be brought 
up as land-steward to that nobleman ; 
but his disposition for music frustrated 
this. He had become tolerably proficient 
on most wind instruments, from a regular 
attendance on the practice of the count’s 
regimental band, yet show'ed a decided 
preference for the flute ; but, after dili- 
gent application, he abandoned it in con- 
sequence of its then imperfect state. At 
this time, about 1774, the Sieur Vanhall, 
brother of the composer of that name, 
arrived at the Hague, and announced a 
concert, in which he vras to perform on 
a flute with six keys, made by Potter. 
As it was the first of this sort which had 
been brought to Holland, great curiosity 
was excited, and young Ashe offered to 
play the violin at the concert, and pro- 
cured the count’s patronage for Van- 
hall, whom he ultimately persuaded to 
sell the flute, in whose hands the keys 
were merely ornamental. The prize ob- 
tained, Ashe threw up the violin, and 
solely devoted his energies to the flute ; 
and, after several months, received les- 
sons from the celebrated Wendling, suc- 
cessor to Quartz, the master of the king 
of Prussia, who visited the Ha^e. With 
some yejirs’ incessant application he be- 
came the wonder of Holland as a flutist, 
and, indeed, received many praises which 
should have been bestowed upon the in- 
strument, for however exquisite was the 
execution, the tones were attributable to 
the flute itself, Ashe afterwards en- 
tered into the service of Lord Torring- 
tou, who was about removing from 
Holland to Brussels, and was en- 
gaged subsequently by Lord Dillon, who 
resided in the same city. His lordship 
wished Ashe to be appointed first flute 
in the orchestra of the opera, which ar- 
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ran^ement was opposed by the Brabant 
nobilitVi and the Flemish subscribers 
generally; but as the English then, 1778 
and 1779, at Brussels were a diaterial 
support to the opera, they demanded a 
trial of skill between Ashe and Vanhall, 
who was then resident first flute. Tliis 
took place at the first rehearsal of tlie 
season, and though Vanliall was the bet- 
ter musician and flutist, still Ashe gained 
the triumph, and obtained the situation 
by the superiority of his tone, for which 
there is little doubt he was more indebted 
to the construction of the flute than any 
preference of emboucheur. After re- 
maining here some few years he removed, 
with a Mr. Whyte, to Dublin, where his 
celebrity gained him an engagement for 
the Rotunda concerts, and ultimately 
caused his removal to London. 

In 1791 ^Tr. Salomon had brought over 
Haydn for the concerts in Ilanover- 
square, and was anxious to have a suit- 
able orchestra for the performance of the 
sinfonias of that great master. He there- 
fore suspended his choice of a first 
flute until he had heard Ashe, which he 
did- in Dublin, and immediately offered 
him a liberal engagement. In 1792 
Ashe made his first public appearance in 
London, at Salomon s second concert, at 
the Ilanover-square rooms, where he 
played a manuscript concerto of his own 
composition, which was replete with such 
novelty as to excite universal admiration. 
He now became the leading flute-plfiyer 
at the great concerts in London ; and, 
upon the retirement of Monzaiii, was 
appointed principal flute-player at the 
Italian opera, which situation he held 
many years. In 1810, on the death of 
Rauzzini, he was unanimously elected 
director of the Bath concerts, which he 
conducted until 1822, when he resigned 
the appointment in consequence of the 
losses he had sustained by it for the last 
four years. In 1799 Ashe married a lady 
a pupil of Rauzzini, who, as Mrs. Ashe, 
attained much celebrity as a vocal per- 
former. Others of their numerous family 
have attained to eminence, both as vo- 
calists and as performers on the harp and 
piano-forte. Ashe was buried on the 30th 

April, 1838, at Merrion, near Dublin, 
in which city he died. 

The great celebrity of Ashe as a flutist, 
arose from the extreme fulness of his 
tones in those more abstfUse keys in 
music, which could not be produced by 
flie flute formerly in use, and the rapi- 
dity of his execution, contrary to the 
declaration of Wendling, who had as- 


serted that the long keys on the bottom 
joint spoiled the instrument, and that the 
small keys were of no use, particularly 
in quick passages. (Diet, of Musicians. 
Gent. Mag.) 

ASHE, (Samuel,) an American lawyer, 
born about 1725, was appointed in 1777 
chief justice North Carolina, which 
office lie exchanged in 1796 for the go- 
vernorship of the state. lie retired in 
1799, and died in Januni^813. 

ASHE, (Simeon,) a puritan divine, of 
the time of Charles the First and the 
Commonwealth, was educated in Emma- 
nuel college, Cambridge, and settled in 
the ministry early in life, in Staffordshire, 
where, at that time, lived Mr. John Ball, 
a very eminent minister of that class. 
AVith this Mr. Ball Simeon Ashe had a 
very intimate acquaintance, and pub- 
lished many of his wTitings, Mr. Ball 
committing them to him at his death. 
Mr. Ashe was a refractory minister of 
the church, declining to conform to seve- 
ral of the ceremonies, and utterly refusing 
to read what was called the Book of 
Sports. For these acts of contumacy he 
w'as displaced from his living, but he 
continued to exercise his ministry as he 
was able, being encouraged and protected 
by two powerful persons in the county of 
Warwick — Sir John Burgoyne and the 
Lord Brook. The character given of 
him by Dr. Calamy, whose account of 
him we here principally follow, is that 
“ he was a Christian of the primitive sim- 
plicity, and a nonconformist of the old 
stamp. He was eminent for a holy life, a 
ct erful mind, and a fluent elegancy in 
prayer. He had a good estate, and was 
inclined to entertainments and liberality ; 
his house was much frequented, and he 
was universally beloved.” If this be a 
just description, his removal from the 
ministry in the church could not fail to 
ho regarded by many persons as a harsh 
and injurious act. Times, however, 
changed, and when the parliament raised 
an army, we find Simeon Ashe acting a 
very zealous part, as the chaplain to 
tlic earl o^JVIanchestcr, when he had 
the command. In Vicars’ Parliamentary 
Chronicle there is a long letter of his, 
giving, in very minute detail, an account 
of the proceedings of the earl of Man- 
chester and his army, in reducing various 
garrisons after the battle of Marston- 
Moor. He was also one of the assembly 
of divines who were to assist and advise 
the parliament in matters concerning 
religion. When the war was over, be 
was appointed to the parish of St. Michael 
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Bassishaw, and afterwards of St. Austini 
in London, the sequestered living of Mr. 
Ephraim tidal. This he held till his 
death, which happened only a few days 
before the 24th of August, 1602, the 
day on which the ministers were to make 
profession of conformity to tlie church as 
established after the restoration, or to 
retire from it, which he would have 
done. He was buried on the 2:id. 

His publishd writings consist of Pre- 
faces to works of other men, and of single 
Sermons of his own. Of the latter, seve- 
ral are sermons |)reached before the par- 
liament, and before the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, on fast and thanksgiving days ; 
and others Funeral Sermons, which were 
for the following persons — William Spur- 
stow, sou of Dr. Spurstow ; Mr. Jeremy 
Whitaker ; Mr. Ralph Robinson ; Mr. 
Robert Strange ; Mr. Thomas Gataker ; 
Mr. Richard Vines ; and the countess of 
Mancliester. 

Though he was a zealous man in his 
way, he did not run into the excesses of 
nonconformity, being opposed to the 
Cromwellians, to use Calaniy’s own ex- 
pression ,* and, like many of the iVesby- 
terians, disappointed at seeing a govern- 
ment established, with a church formed 
and governed according to the Geneva 
platform, he was active in what was done 
to bring back the king. 

ASHE, (Thomas,) the author of various 
works ifileiidcd to facilitate the use of the 
Year Books and Law Reports, of which 
the earliest appears to have been his 
Tables to Dyer’s Reports, printed in 1602. 
To this succeeded, according to the d^s 
in Worrall’s Catalogue of Law Books, 
Tables to Coke, 1606, which was re- 
printed in 1618, 1631, and 1653; and 
Tables to the Year Books, 1609 and 1614. 
There is also by him. Fasciculus Florum ; 
or. Handful of Flowers, from the Books of 
Sir Edward Coke, 1618. 

ASHE, (Rabbi, 353--427,) Babylo- 
nius, one of the most learned of the J ewish 
doctors, the author, or compiler, of the 
Babylonian Talmud. This work was he- 

f un in imitation of that of^labbi Hak-' 
adosh, who, by collecting the various 
dicta of the Rabbins, &c. up to his own 
time, had formed the Mishna. In the 
same manner, by a compilation of similar 
materials, since the time of Rabbi Hak- 
kadosb, K. Ashe formed the Babylonian 
Talmud. He was prefect of the academy 
of Sora in Babylon, an ofiice which is 
said to have been entrusted to him at the 
age of fourteen years — an assertion al- 
most as incredible as any of the fables in 
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his own Talmud, unless we suppose, with 
Bartoloccius, that ** men who were to be 
imbued with puerile doctrines were fitly 
taught by a boy preceptor.” The whole 
life of Rabbi Ashe was spent in the com- 
pilation of this immense work, at the rate 
of two massakhteth, or treatises, in each 
year, one being given to his disciples at 
their half-yearly assembly, on the con- 
tents of which they were examined at the 
next similar meeting. His work, how- 
ever, was left, unfinished, to the care of 
his son and others, and was not finally 
completed till seventy-eight years after 
his death (a. d. 505), a period remarkable 
in ecclesiastical history. During that 
time reigned Theodoric, the Arian king 
of the Goths ; Arian kings in France and 
Spain; and Anastasius, the Eutychian 
emperor of the East. 

ASHEBURNE, (Thomas,) an English 
poet, of the fourteenth century. lie was 
a Carmelite of Northampton, and wrote 
in 1384 a religious poem, entitled De 
Contemptu Mundi, of which an imperfect 
copy is preserved among the Cottonian 
Mss. (Ap. vii.) Nothing further appears 
to be known of him. (Warton. Ritson.) 

ASHER, (Rabbi,) a German doctor, 
and pupil of R. Meir. This latter had 
been thrown into prison by the emperor 
Rudolf, for the purpose of extorting a 
sum of money from him, and the emperor 
refusing to take bail for a partial relaxa- 
tion of the severity of his imprisonment 
from any one but a Jew, Rabbi Asher 
undertook to be security for him. Rabbi 
Meir died shortly after in prison, and his 
pupil, terrified by his fate, fled from Ger- 
many to Spain ; and having stopped on 
his way at the house of Rabbi Solomon 
ben Addcreth, his host was so charmed 
with his leaniing, that he wrote recom- 
mendatory letters of him to the Spanish 
synagogues, especially to that of Toledo. 
Oil the strength of these credentials he 
was elected chief of the Toledan academy, 
almost immediately after his entering 
that city, with a liberal stipend. Here 
he taught civil and criminal law, and 
Talmudic learning, for sixteen years, with 
the highest reputation for erudition and 
acuteness; and his opinion^, written as 
delivered, upon separate leaves of paper, 
were afterwards collected by his disciples, 
under the title of Kallale Harrosh, 
conclusions of Rabbi Asher. A copy of 
this is in tlie^ atican, No. 108. After his 
death was collected, from notes of his 
lectures, or, as some say, from his writ- 
ings, a book entitled Sepher Agudah, Book 
of Collections, printed at Cracow. The 
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rest of his writings are, Kitsur Piske 
Harrosh, epitome of the decisions of 
Rabbi Asher, extracted from his larger 
works, and commonly printed ^ith the 
Babylonian Talmud ; Tosaphoth, or 
Admtions; a Commentary upon the pre- 
ceding ; a Dissertation on the text, ** There 
is no enchantment against Israel Shee- 
loth Uteshivoth, questions and answers, 
or forensic decisions, printed at Venice, 
A.i>. 1552 ; Hannahagotn (Consuetudines), 
a book of admonitions to a pious life, 
sprinted at Miintua, a.d. 1623, at the end 

the Tepuche Zuhav of Rabbi Jechiel ; 
^pher Mathonoth, the Book of Gifts. 
He had several sons, of high reputation 
as Talmudic writers, hut all their works 
have perished, except those of Rabbi 
Jacob, the author of the work entitled, 
Arba Turrim, the Four Orders. During 
the persecution of the Jews at Toledo, 
Rabbi Judas, another of the sons, slew 
himself, his wife, and the wife of his 
brother Jacob, together witli others of 
his relations, to escape the brutality of 
the populace. Rabbi Asher died a.d. 
1321. (Bartoloccius, in voce.) 

ASHER, (Rabbi,) Ben Rabbi Peretz de 
Nicia, a printer of Hebrew books in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. 

ASHER, (Saul,) a Berlin Jew, of great 
learning, and engaged in the improve- 
ment of his fellow countr^Tnen. He 
wrote on the Civic Amelioration of the 
Jews, Berlin, 178vS ; Der Deutsche Geiste- 
saris Tocnatismus ; and other works. 

ASH FIELD, (Edmund,) an English 
painter in crayons, was the scholar of 
Michael Wright, and the instructor of 
Lutterel. His works were much esteemed, 
containing, as they did, a greater variety 
of tints than had been before introduced 
into that style of art. (Pilkington's 
Diet.) 

ASHHURST, (Henry,) eminent for 


himself as a draper, in which trade he 
was eminently successful for thirty years. 
He was as noted for his liberality as for 
his acquisitions ; and it flowed for the 
most part in the channel in which, while 
it relieved temporal wants, it ministered 
also to spiritual improvement. When 
many of tha Puritan ministers were 
silenced by the operation of the Act for 
Uniformity, he assisted greatly the more 
necessitous of them. SclBls for the edu- 
cation of the poor were particular objects 
of his bounty. He distributed to a great 
extent Bibles and other religious books. 
He appointed a person whose busi- 
ness it was to seek out in London, 
cases of distress proper to be relieved by 
him. In the attempt which was made to 
introduce a knowledge of Christianity 
among the Indians in North America, 
of which Elliot was the principal instru- 
ment, he took an active part ; and when 
finally the corporation was established 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, Mr. 
Ashhurst wtis appointed the treasurer, 
and a great part of the burden of that affair 
rested upon him. His character is drawn 
at large in a sennon preached at his 
funeral by the nonconforming minister, 
Richard Baxter. He died in 1680, being 
about sixty -three years of age. 

He left four sons, of whom Sir Henry, 
the elder, was created a baronet, and was 
for many years a member of parliament ; 
and the second, Sir William Ashhurst, 
was lord-mayor of London, and one of the 
members for the city in several par- 
liaments. 

CASH LEY, (Robert,) a miscellaneous 
writer of the reign of Elizabeth and 
James the First, of whom W^ood has 
given an account in the Athenae Oxoni- 
ensis. Wood calls him “ an esquire’s 
son and Wiltshire-man born but we 
are able to add, from certain notes on 


wealth, charity, and piety, was the third 
son of Henry Ashhurst, of Ashhurst, in 
Lancashire, Esq., a justice of the peace, 
puritanically inclined, of which he gave 
this evidence, that when king James had 
signified his pleasure that sports might 
be used on Sundays, he committed a 
person to prison, who endeavoured, by 
to draw off people from public 
worship at a church near his house. His 
eldest son was a member of the long 
parliament ; the second a colonel in the 
Mriiament army; and tlWthird is the 
Henry Ashhurst, of whom ,we are to 
Bp#k. 

He was brought up to merchandise in 
rile city of London, where he established 
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his life, written by himself, and to be 
found in the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum,called Additional MS. No. 2105, 
that he was bom at Damerham, on 
the confines of the counties of Wilts, 
Hants, ancL Dorset, seven miles item 
the city of Salisbury : and that his 
father was Anthony Ashley, or Astley, 
of a kniglitly family in Dorset, and hia 
mother, Dorothy Lyte, of Lytes Carey, 
in Somerset. He further tells us, that 
when he was a boy, he delighted in read- 
ing the stories of Bevis of Hampton; 
Guy, earl of Warwick; the History of 
Valentine and Orson; the Lives of Ar- 
thur, King of Britain, and the Knights 
of the Round Table ; and that, when he 
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became a little older) he read the Deca- 
meron of Boccace, and Octoemeron of the 
Queen of IjTavarre. He was at Bchool 
under Hadrian Saravia at Southampton. 
Wood s^s, that he became a fellow-com- 
moner of Hart hall) in 1580, and does not 
speak of his being a member of any other 
college in Oxford ; but it appears by the 
sketch of his autobiography, that he was 
of Alban hall, aud also of Magdalen col- 
lege. When he?ift; the university, which 
ho did without taking a degi*ee, he became 
a member of the Middle Temple, where in 
due course he was called to the bar, and 
for a while he followed the law as a pro- 
fession. But the steady prosecution of 
the business of the law not suiting the 
mercurial turn of his mind, be gave it 
up, and applied himself to the study of 
the Dutch, French, Spanish, and Italian 
languages, in order tnat he might read 
the authors who liad written in them, the 
stock of English miscellaneous literature 
being in his days soon exhausted. 

We find the following works of his: — 

1. Urania, or Celestial Muse, translated 
into Latin verse from the French of Du 
Bartas, published in 1589, and dedicated 
to Sir Henry Unton, of Wadley, knight. 

2. Of the Interchangeable Course, or 
Variety of Things in the Whole World, 
translated from the French of Louis le 
Iloy, fol. 1594, one of the very few books 
printed by Cliarlcs Yetsweirt, Esquire. 
S. Almansor, the Iccarned and victorious 
King, who conquered Spain, his Life aud 
Death, 4to, 1627: this work is translated 

* from the Spanish. 4. Cochin -Chin^ 
, containing many admirable Rarities anir 
Singularities of that Country, extracted 
out of an Italian Relation, 4to, 1633, 
which Italian Relation is by Christophoro 
Barri, or Borri. 5. II Davidi Persegui- 
tate, David persecuted, 8vo, 1637, trans- 
lated from the Italian of the Marquis Mai- 
vezzi. This was reprinted in 1647. 

In the interval between the publication 
of his earlier and later works, he travelled 
much abroad,-principally in Holland and 
F ranee. He was also not unfrequently in 

{ irislb in England. In the Itlfter part of 
lis life, he lived in the Middle Temple. 
He had no issue ; and on his death, at the 
beginning of October, 1641, he gave many 
books to the library of that society. He 
was buried in the Temple church. 

It appears, by certain notes on this 
family, written by Dodsworth, in vol. 
cliii. of his MSS. at the Bodleian, that 
^he was a younger brother of Sir Anthony 
Ashley, a considerable person in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, going as 
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secretary to the earl of Essex, in the 
Cadiz expedition in 1596, when he was 
knighted^ and serving also in the office 
of clerk of the council. This Sir An- 
thony left an only daughter and heir, 
named Anne, who carried a large estate 
to her husband. Sir John Cooper, Bart, 
and was mother of Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the first earl of Shaftesbury. 

ASHLEY, (General C.) a violin player, 
was the son of tlie manager of the ora- 
torios at Covent - garden theatre, upon 
whose death his sons, General and Chanes', 
succeeded him. General Ashley wa# 
educated in music under Giardini and' 
Barthcleman, and was an excellent mu- 
sician. He died at Pimlico, on the 2 1st 
of August, 1818. (Gent. Mag.) 

ASFILEY, (John,) a major-general in 
the American army, was' bom about 1739, 
and graduated at Yale college in 1758. 
He distinguished himself on mo occasion 
of the Shag’s insurrection, and died on 
the 5th of November, 1799. 

ASHLEY, (Jonathan,) an American 
divine, was bom about the year 1713, 
graduated at Yale college in 1730, and 
was ordained minister of Denfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1738. He died in 1780, 
leaving some sennons. 

ASHMOLE, (Elias,) the founder of 
the museum at Oxford, which still bears 
his name, was born at Lichfield, May 
23, 1617. lie was intended to have been 
named Thomas, but when the minister 
bade, “ Name the child,” his godfather 
answered, Elias.” His father, Simon 
Ashraole, was a saddler in Liclifield ; liis 
mother, the daughter of a woollen draper, 
of Coventry. In nis earliest years, having 
been taught music, he became a chorister 
in Lichfield cathedral : and at sixteen, 
was taken into the family of James 
Paget, Esq. one of the barons of the 
Exchequer, who had married his mother’s 
sister, and under whose advice he took to 
the law as a profession. In 1638, a few 
months after he had married his first 
wife, EliAdbeth Mainwfiring, he became a 
solicitor in chancery ; and in February 
1641, he was sworn an attorney in the 
Common Picas. On December 5, in the 
same year, his wife died suddenly ; upon 
which, and upon the Rebellion breaking 
out, Aslimolc being a royalist, he retired 
to the ' house of his father-in-law, Mr. 
Peter Mainwjmg, of Smallwood, in 
Cheshire. Heaiterwards turned soldier ; 
and in 1645^ joined the king at Oxford) 
where he bfecame one of the four gentlemm 
of the ordnance to the garrison. Here he 
entered of Brazennose college, and de- 
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voted the hours which could be spared 
from the duties of his post to the study 
of natural philosophy. Here also an ac- 
quaintance contracted with Mr., after- 
wards Sir George, Warton, led him into 
the absurd mysteries of astrology. From 
Oxford he removed to Worcester, where 
he was commissioner, receiver, and re- 
gistrar of the excise; and, soon after, 
a captain in I<ord Ashley’s regiment, and 
comptroller of the ordnance. In 1(HC, 
he lost his mother. His father had died 
in lG3t. Grief, and the certainty that 
.jthe king's atfairs were now growing des- 
perate, induced him again to retire into 
Cheshire, where he continued till the 
latter part of the year, and then came 
up to London. In 1617 Ave find him at 
Englefield in Berkshire, pursuing his 
studies and cultivating botany. In this 
retreat he became acquainted with Mar}^, 
the sole daughter of Sir William Forster, 
of Aldermaston, in the county of Berks, 
hart, who had been first married to Sir 
Edward Stafford, then to a Mr. Hamlyn, 
and lastly to Sir Thomas Mainwaring, 
knt. recorder of Reading, Avhcii an at- 
tachment took place, Avhich was much 
and violently resented by Mr. Humphrey 
Stafford, lady Mainwaving's second son, 
who in one instance attempted to murder 
Mr. Ashmolo. In the latter part of 1648, 
lady Mainwaring conveyed (o Ashniole her 
estate at Bradfield j and on November 16, 
1616, they were married. Ample means 
w^ere now afforded to him in following 
his pursuits; and his house in London 
became the resort of learned, eminent, 
and scientific men. His second marriage, 
however, involved him in various law-suits ; 
and at last produced a domestic dispute, 
which, as Ashmole himself states in his 
diary, came to a hearing in the court of 
Chancery, on October tlie 8th, 1657 ; 
when Sergeant Maynard having observed, 
that in eight hundred sheets of deposi- 
tions taken on the part of lady Main- 
Avaring, not so much as a had word was 
proved against her husband ; her hill 
was dismissed, and she delivered back to 
him. Ashrnole, during the Avhole of 
these annoyances, continued ardent in 
the study of the hermetic science; in 
1650, though without his name, he pub- 
lished a treatise of Dr. Dee’s upon the 
Philosopher’s Stone; and in 1652, with 
his name, a quarto voluine, containing 
many pieces of our old fi^ftnetic philoso- 
phers, under the title of Thcatnim Chy- 
micum Britannicum. 

Ashmole now devoted himself, jointly 
with chemistry, to the study of antiquity 
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and records ; he accompanied Mr., after- 
wards Sir William, Dugdale in his survey 
of the fen.s; and in 1658 began to collect 
materials for his History of the Order of 
the Garter. Soon after the restoration, he 
AA'as appointed Windsor herald, June 
18th, 1660: and on NoA^ember the 2d in 
the same ytyr was called to the bar. In 
1668, Ashmole lost his second wife : and 
soon after married liisthird, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of his fnKid, Sir William 
Dugdale. His History of the Order of the 
Garter, on Avhich his reputation as an anti- 
quary chiefly rests, was presented to the 
king, May 8th, 1672; who, as a mark 
of approbation, rew'arded liim with a 
priA'y seal for 400/. In 1675 he resigned 
the office of Windsor herald ; and in 
1677, upon Sir Edward Walker’s death, 
might have been made garter king of arms, 
but Avaived the appointment in faA'our of 
Sir William Dugdale, his father-in-laAv. 

Ashmole Avas twice invited to repre- 
sent his native city in parliament, and 
Avoiild have been successful the second 
time, in 1685, h^ad not king James 11. 
induced him to resign his interest to a 
Mr. LcAA'son. He died May 18th, 1692; 
and AA'as interred at Lambeth. 

Ashmolc’s manuscripts and library, 
together Avith the collection of rarities 
AAdiich he had received from the Trades- 
cants (see the name), were transferred by 
him in 1682, to the building which the 
university of Oxford had just completed, 
as a repository for curiosities. Ash- 
mole’s Diary, published from this col- 
lection in 1717, and reprinted at the endS 
Cf Lilly’s History of his Life and Times, ^ 
in 1774, abounds so much in absurd and 
whimsical facts as to he almost an injus- 
tice to Ashmole’s memory, llis History 
of Berkshire, in 3 vols, 8vo, republished 
in folio, Avas posthumous, and too meagre 
a compilation from his papers to do him 
credit. Beside the manuscripts at Oxford, 
sevenil volumes of Ashnmle’s collections 
on chemistry and alchemical science are 
preserved among Sir Hans Sloane’s manu- 
scripts ill the British Museum; one of 
them is lj»s oAvn Iranscript of Dr. Dee’s 
Liber Mysterionim, the account of his 
conference with angels. 

ASHMORE, (John,) an English poet 
of the early part of tlie seventeenth cen- 
tury, of whom only one work remains, 
entitled, Certain selected Odes of Horace 
Englished, and their Arguments annexed; 
witli Poems, ancient and modern, of 
divers subjects, translated ; whereunto are 
added, both in Latin and English, sundry 
new Epigrams, Anagrams, and Epitaphs. 
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4to, 1621. It appears by the subjects of a defeat at Dameghan, from the famous 
several of the poems, that the author Nadir-Kooli, who had taken amis in 
lived in the part of Yorkshire about Khorassan, in the\ame of the Soofavi 
Ripon. Some account of this rare volume prince Tahmasp; and a second over- 
may be seen in the Censura Literaria, throw, in which his entrenched camp was 
vol. ii. p. 411. stormed by the Persians, compelled him 

ASHMUN, (Jehudi,) who was agent to abandon Ispahan. A third defeat near 
in Liberia to the American Colonization Jstakhr, (the ancient Persepolis,) reduced 
Society, was born at Champlain, New his fortunes to the lowest ebb ; and in the 
York, in April, 1^)4 ; graduated at Bur- fear of being delivered up by his own 
lington college i]®816 ; and was elected followers to Nadir, he attempted to escape 
professor in the theological seminary at through Scistan to his native country of 
Bangor, Maine. In this situation, how- Afghanistan, but was cut o If in the desert, 
ever, he continued for only a short period; and his head sent to Tahmasp, a.d. 1 730. 
and removing to the district of Columbia, With his life ended the short but destruc- 
joined the episcopal church, and under- tivc rule of the Afghans in Persia, 
took the conduct of the Theological (Ilanway. Malcolm. Sheikh Ali Ilazin.) 
Review. It was at this time that he ASHHAF', (Malek al) the son of Timur 
wrote the Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Tash, and grandson of Jiiban, chief emir 
Bacon. He also published the first num- of Abusaid Khan, Tartar sovereign of 
her ofaperiodical journal for the American Persia. Malek Ashraf, inheriting the 
Colonization Society ; but the work failed rebellious spirit of his father, seized upon 
from want of support. He was then the Tartar possessions in Persia, and 
appointed to conduct a reinforcement to used the power thus acquired with so 
Liberia, for w'hich he embarked on the little moderation, that many of his sub- 
19th June, 1822, and arrived at Cape jeets fled from his tyranny to the protec- 
Montsevado on the 8th August. On his tion of Jani Beg Klidn, governor of 
arrival, by the authority of the society, Kapehak. One of these, expounding 
he took upon himself the office of agent, the Koran in the mosque, in the presence 
which he performed with great skill and of Jani Beg, spoke of the scandalous life 
ability — passing laws, and even super- of Malek Ashraf, and declared that he, 
intending the erection of fortifications for and the rest of the tyrant's subjects, 
tlie protection of the colonists, lie sut- would bear witness agjiinst his royal 
ferea considerably from ill health ; and hearer in the day of judgment, if he 
before he had recovered from a severe neglected to do what was in his power to 
illness with which he had been aifiicted, repress these enormities. Jani Beg was 
the settlement was attacked by the savatjes, terrified by this threat, or, perhaps more 
^ who were, although numerically superior, truly, was glad of a pretext for extend- 
repulsed, and, on their again resuming ing his dominions. He invaded the 
*the conflict, utterly defeated. He was, territories of Malek Ashraf, whom he 
however, at length compelled — greatly to defeated and slew, (a. d. 13.55), took pos- 
the regret of the colonists — to return to session of his kingdom, and gained a 
America, to recruit his health. He ar- booty, it is said, of 400 camel’s loads of 
rived at Newhaveii on the 10th August, goods and jewels. 

1828 ; having been landed at St. Bartho- ASHTON, (Charles, D. D.) an emi- 
lomew. He died a fortnight afterwards, nent scholar of the eighteenth century, 
(August 25.) Besides his Memoirs of was one of twelve children of Robert 
Mr. Bacon, he published some papers in and Dorothy Ashton, of Bradway, a 
the (American) Repository. hamlet of the parish of Norton, in the 

ASH MUNI, (Ali-ben-Mohammed,) the northern parts of Derbyshire, where they 
author of a commentary on t)^ Isagoge lived in matrimony more than sixty years, 
of Porphyry. He was baptized in the parish church of 

ASHRAF-SIIAH, son of Meer Ab- Norton, May 25, 1665, and admitted of 
dullah, succeeded as king of Persia, then Queen’s college, Cambridge, 18th May, 
conquered by the Ghilji Affghans, on the 1682. He was elected fellow on the 30tli 
death of his cousin, Meer Msmmood Shah, of April, 1687. He took orders, became 
April 1725. His reign was at first chaplain to Patrick, bishop of Ely, by 
popular, as he endeavoured to heal the whom he was JJresented to the rectory of 
wounds inflicted by the cruelty of his Ratteiulen, in Essex. He was also, for a 
predecessor. He gained a victory over while, chaplain to Chelsea Hospital ; but 
the Turks, which led to an advant^eous this appointment he resigned, a preben- 
peaee with the Porte ; but he sustained dal stall in Ely being given to him, and 
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he being made master of Jesus college. 
This was done in J\^ 1701, and from 
that time till his death, more than fifty 
years, he resided constantly in his college, 
living the life of a studious recluse. 
He died, at the age of eighty-six, in 
March 1752, and was buried in the 
chapel of his college. He served the 
office of vice-chancellor. 

His reading was chiefly in the writings 
of the ancients, and especiidly the fathers, 
so that he had made great attainments in 
ecclesiastical antiquities and chrono- 
logy. lie wrote various treatises con- 
nected with these subjects, published 
without his name, and he is best known 
and remembered by an edition of Justin 
Martyr, prepared by him for the press, 
and published after his death by Mr. 
Kellett. 

ASHTON, (Thomas,) born in 1631, 
was educated at Brazenuose college, 
Oxford, of which he was elected a fellow. 
He was, from Wood’s account, “ a for- 
ward and conceited scholar, and became 
a malapert preacher in and near Oxford.” 
He was near being expelled for an offen- 
sive sermon preached by him in St. 
Mary’s, and was obliged to quit his 
fellowship from some quarrel with the 
principal of his college. He died soon 
after the restoration. He published two 
works, of which the commencements of 
the titles (themselves almost pamphlets) 
are, Blood-thirsty Cyrus unsatisfied 
with Blood ; or the boundless Cruelty of 
an Anabaptist’s Tyranny ; and Satan 
in Samuel’s Mantle ; or the Cruelty of 
Germany acted in Jersey. They were 
levelled against Colonel Mason, the 
governor of Jersey. (Biog. Brit. Wood, 
Ath). 

ASHTON, (Thomas,) born in 1716, 
was educated at Eton, and went from 
thence to King’s college, Cambridge. 
He was a friend of Horace Walpole, who 
addressed a letter to him from Florence 
in 1740, published in his works. He was 
elected preacher at Lincoln’s-inn in 1762, 
but resigned it in 1764. He died in 
1775. He was a popular preacher, and 
published several of the sermons he de- 
livered on public occasions. He also 
published some tracts relating to the 
election of aliens into the vacancies at 
Eton college. (See Lord Orford’s Works. 
Nicol’s Life of Bowyer. Cole’s MSS. in 
Brit. Mus.) 

ASH WELL, (George,) was bom in 
1612. He was admitted of Wadham 
college in 1627, where he was elected 
fellow. He died in 1693. He published, 
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— 1. Fides Apostolica, Oxon. 1653, which 
Baxter impugned, but afterwards ex- 
pressed his sorrow for having done so. 

2. Gestus Eucharisticus, Oxon. 1663. 

3. I)e Socino et Socinianismo. 4. De 
Ecclesia, Oxford, 1688. He had the 
character of a peaceable and religious 
man, and tf being well versed in logic, 
the schoolmen, and the fathers. He was 
many years rector of I^jwell, in Oxford- 
shire. (See Biog. Bri" Wood, Ath.) 

ASIIWELL, (John,) prior of Newn- 
ham abbey, near Bedford, has had his 
name preserved by George Joye, one 
of the English Protestant reformers in 
the reign of king Henry VIIL, who pub- 
lished, while in exile at Strasburgh, a 
copy of a letter which Ashwell bad 
addressed to his diocesan, the bishop of 
Lincoln, concerning the errors main- 
tained by Joye, then fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, together w4th Joye’s answer 
to the same. The title of this rare and 
curious tract may be read in Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer's Manual, and some ac- 
count of the contents of it in the Retro- 
spective Review, vol. ii. of the New 
Series, page 96. 

ASHIVELL, (Thomas,) a church com- 
poser of the time of Henry VIIl. and 
Edward VI. Many of his works are still 
preserved at Oxford. (Diet, of Mus.) 

ASHWORTH, (Caleb, D.D.) was 
born, not in Northamptonshire, as is said 
ill the General Biographical Dictionary 
of Alexander Chalmers, but in Lan- 
cashire, where his father, Richard Ash- 
worth, was the pastor of a congregation ' 
it^f Baptist Dissenters, at a place caljcd^ 
Clough-Fold, in Rossendale, in the wilder 
parts of the county. There his father 
died in 1751, at the age of eighty-four. 
He had three sons, all of whom were 
ministers among the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, but only this son attained to any 
eminence, lie was born in 1721 j be- 
came a student for the dissenting minis- 
try in an academy at Northampton, over 
which Dr. Doddridge presided, in 1739, 
at which time he was only eighteen years 
of age, wlj^h renders improbable another 
statement in the work above alluded to, 
that he had been brought up to the 
business of a carpenter. It is certain 
that he passed witn much credit throug^i 
the course of study prescribed at North- 
ampton. In 1746 he became minister 
of a dissenting congregation at Daventry ; 
first as assistant to an old minister there, 
and afterwards as the sole minister. In 
this connexion he continued till his 
death, which happened on July 18, 1775. 
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Dr. Doddridge died in 1751, and in 
his last will earnestly recommended to 
the trustees of Coward’s Foundation, 
by whom scholarships were provided for 
many of the young men educated for the 
dissenting ministry in his academy, that 
they should transfer the scholars on his 
decease to Mr. Ashworth, as the person who 
appeared to him best qualihea to carry out 
plans of education which had been highly 
approved by the^)ssenting public. With 
this recommendation they complied, and 
Mr. Ashworth, for whom there was soon 
after obtained a diploma of D. D. from 
one of the universities of Scotland, was 
placed in a station, which, among the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, is looked upon as one 
of honour, as it also is one of great 
responsibility and diificulty, the tutor and 
principal of an institution in which acii- 
deinical learning is taught to the young 
men destined fur the ministry among 
them. Over this institution Dr. Ash- 
worth presided for twenty-three years, 
during which period he had many young 
persons entrusted to his care, who after- 
wards became eminent in the religious 
body to which they belonged, and some 
of them also as writers on theology or in 
general literature. 

The date of the death of Dr. Ash- 
worth, and also his age, are mistated in 
the work above referred to, where they 
stand thus, 1774 and 65. It appears 
by the inscription on his monument at 
Daventry, printed in Baker’s History of 
Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 332, that he 
p died July 18, 1775, aged fifty-four. In 
that inscription it is said that, ** with inA 
* defatigable application, with genuine ana 
well-related zeal, and with growing 
reputation and success, he exerted his 
eminent abilities and extensive acquaint- 
ance with sacred and human literature 
in the service of his great Master, and in 
promoting the important interests of 
learning, religion, and charity.” Dr. 
Ashworth printed three fiineral sermons, 
preached by him on the deaths of three 
ministers, Dr. Isaac Watts, Janies Lloyd, 
his predecessor at Daventr;^ and Sa- 
muel Clark of Birmingham? He was 
also the audior of a grammar of the 
Hebrew language, and an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plane Trigono- 
metry. 

ASICO, KSICO, or KZICO, the name 

nint^ and tenth centuries, biU to whose 
history, and that of his castle Ascaria, or 
Ascania,and the fact of the first margraves 
of Brandenburg being descended from 


him, and the counts dc Ascheria, or As- 
cania, the charters of those times afford 
but a doubtful clutf. 

ASINARI, (Frederic, count de Ca- 
merano,) a nobleman of Asti, in Pied- 
mont, flourished about 1550. In his 
outh he followed the profession of arms, 
ut he was no less distinguished as a poet. 
His poems are published in different 
collections. 1. Two sonnets, in the Scelta 
di Rime di diversi excellenti Poeti, by 
Zabata, 1579. 2. Four canzoni and a 

sonnet in the Muse Toscane of Borgogni, 
1594. 3. Sevenil pieces in Borgogni ’s 
Rime di diversi illustri Poeti, Venice, 
1599. 4. He published in 1587 a ti*agedy, 
entitled II Tancredi. (Biographic Uni- 
verselle.) 

ASINIUS POLLIO (C., b.c. 76 to 

A. D. 4.) The family of Asinius came 
originally from Tcate (Chieti), a large 
and populous town on the right bank of 
the Aterims (Pescara), in the territory of 
the Marrucini. (Sil. Ital. Punicor. viii. 
521, xvii. 457.) Cains, with whom, pro- 
bably, the name of Pollio was introduced 
into the family of the Asinii, was born 
at Rome, b.c. 76, where his father, Cneius 
Asinius, who is otherwise unknown, re- 
sided. According to Velleius, (2, 128,) 
the Asinii had tlie rank of Equites. Pol- 
lio received an excellent education ; he 
studied assiduously and successfully elo- 
quence, philosophy, and literature ; and 
entered with reluctance upon the public 
duties which Rome exacted from every 
citizen whose birth or talents were not 
wholly obscure. The civil wars which 
pervadedthrough so considerable a portion 
of his life, and which drew him into the 
dangerous maze of party collision, he 
regretted less, perhaps, as a patriot, than 
as a student whose leisure was inter- 
nipted. (Cic. ad Fam. 10, 31.) His 
public history begins with the year 54 

B. C., when he impeached the late tribune 

C. Cato, for his activity in 56 in procur- 
ing a second consulship for Pompey and 
Crassus. And before he had attained the 
age at which he was legally allowed to 
sue for the lowest magistracies, he was 
distinguished for the number of his 
speeches on public Jind important causes. 
(Quintil. Inst. Or. 12, 6, 1.) The poli- 
tical feelings or principles of Asinius 
were not, however, determined by his 
early forensic life. In the year 48, when 
the long-contending parties in Rome once 
again embodied themselves under Caesar 
and Pompey, Asinius attached himself to 
the Caesareans. In January, 49, he was 
present at the passage of the Rubicon ; 
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and shortly after, went under the com* 
mand of Curio, to Sicily and Africa. After 
the defeat and death of Curio on the 
Bagradus, Asinius collected tlie remains 
of the army, and, with great difficulty, 
rejoined Cdesar, then preparing to cross 
the Ionian sea in pursuit of Ponipcy. 
He was present at Dyracchium and Phar- 
salia, but without any principal command, 
and returned to Home after the latter 
engagement. In 47 he is mentioned as 
•one of the principal opponents of Dola- 
bclla, and probably as one of the tribunes 
of the year. In December he accom- 

? anied Ciesar to his African campaign, 
n his history of the civil war, quoted by 
Pint. Cifisar, .52, Asinius relate<l his share 
in the repulse of an unexpected attack ; 
and, about the same time, among other 
rumours unfavourable to Caesar, it "vas 
said at Rome that he had been taken 
risoner. In 45 he was with Cjcsar in 
is last campaign with the sons of Pom- 
pey ; and hence he had some grounds for 
asserting that at Mini da the dictator had 
no time for tliat address to the soldiers 
which appears in the account of the 
second Spanish war. In the Septem- 
ber of this year he returned to Italy, and 
was probably one of tlie fourteen pnetors 
whom Caesar appointed, for the purpose 
of nudtiplying honorary distinctions for 
his friends. (Veil. 2, 75, with Dio. 43, 
47.) Before, however, the following 
March, the memorable “ ides,” Asinius 
was again sent into further Spain, with 
the office of propraetor, to watch the move- 
ments of Sextus Pompeius, who, from the 
wreck of his brother’s army, and the 
numerous clients of his family in that 
province, had already organized a con- 
siderable force. The conduct of Asinius 
is extolled by Velleius, 1. c. ; but it is cer- 
tain he was defeated, and it is more than 
probable he was saved only by Marc 
Antony’s directions to Lepidus, who com- 
manded in the nearer Spain, and in 
Narbonnese Gaul, to conclude a truce 
with the Pompeians. Many circum- 
stances, indeed, extenuate his ill success. 
The provincials were devoted to the 
family and the memory of the elder 
Poinpey. The army of Sextus was su- 
perior in number, and its ranks were filled 
with veterans of the eastern wars, eager 
to wipe out the defeats of 49 and 45. 
During the contentions between Antony 
and the senate, the conduct of Asinius 
was doubtful, and is explicable only by 
supposing him averse to the restoration 
-of the aristocratical party, with whom, as 
•a. '^novus homo,” as one who inherited 
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neither ancient nobility nor remarkable 
wealth, he had no sympathies ; while he 
distrusted the talents or the principles of 
the new chiefs of the Caesareans. His 
letters in 43 to Cicero and Pansa profess 
general good-will to liberty and the re- 
public; but beyond professions he took 
no steps in fficir behalf. In a letter from 
Corduba, loth March, (Cic. ad Fam. 10, 
31,) he pleads in excuse of remaining 
inactive the want of d®ctions from the 
consuls or the senate. He recommended 
that the different divisions of the army 
should be concentrfited ; but adds, that 
wdthout the sanction of Lepidus, who was 
betw'een him and Italy, and of whom and 
I^lancus he betrays cither jealousy or dis- 
trust, he could neither advance into Gaul, 
nor cross the mountains. After the 
engagements in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina, (ib. ep. 33,) he held the same 
language; accused the consuls of mis- 
management, in not awaiting the arrival 
of Lepidus, Plancus, and himself ; wdiile, 
at the same time, he regrets the infre- 
quency and tardiness of the reports that 
reached him in Spain ; ow'ing to which, 
and his ignorance and uncertainty as to 
the real state of affairs in Italy, he had 
dispersed his own division into winter 
quarters in Lusitania. In a third letter 
from Corduba, 8th June, he complains of 
the attempts made by Antony and Le- 
pidus to entice away his soldiers ; speaks 
with complacency of the peaceful state 
of his province ; and lays on the senate 
the blame of his inactivity. The union 
of the leaders of the Capsarcans on the 
|^9th of May, at length determined Pollio. 
I et he hesitated to declare himself openly, 
until, in August, Octavianus, as consul, 
compelled the senate to revoke the decrees 
against his colleugncs and himself, when, 
at the head of three legions, he passed 
over to the triumvirs. His adhesion was 
the more valuable, since he induced 
Munatius Plancus, with a nearly equal 
force, to follow his example. Asinius 
was appointed consul for 40 b.c. ; and, 
in return, gave up to proscription his 
father-in-kw, L. Quintius. In the inter- 
val, PoUi * was the lieutenant of Antotiy 
in Cisalpine Gaul. To this time is pro- 
bably to be referred the passage in Ma- 
crobius. (Sat. i. 11.) In the Perti^ne 
war he rendered but feeble aid to Fulvia 
. and Lucius Antonius, either from reluc- 
tance to renew the civil collisions, or 
doubtful as to the real feelinjp of Marc 
Antony. Upon the capture of Perusium, 
he was superseded in his province by 
Alfenus Varus; but he rendered impor- 
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t&ut services by drawing together into 
the district of Venetia, and retaining in 
obedience to the absent triumvir, seven 
legions (Veil. 2, 76) ; and, subsequently, 
by inducing Domitius Ahenobarbus, who 
commanded the fleet of the late conspi- 
rators, to submit himself to Antony. At 
the conference at Brundiisiuin, in 40, 
Pollio and Msecenas wore 3ie principal 
arbitrators of peace. He accompanied 
the reconciled t^mvirs to Rome, where, 
with Domitius Calvinus II., he received 
the consulship, to which he had been 
nominated three years before. These 
consuls were, however, superseded before 
the end of the year. In 39, after the 
meeting of the triumvirs and Sextus 
Pompey at Misenum, Asinius was sent 
into Illyria, as Antony’s lieutenant, against 
the Parthiiii. His authority extended 
over Dalmatia ; and for the capture of 
Salona, his triumph was entitled Dal- 
matic. (2.5th October, 39. See Dio. 48, 
41 ; Hor. Carm. 2, 1, 15.) But although 
Asinius laid waste the lands, canned oif 
the flocks and herds, and disarmed the 
barbarians, their complete subjugation 
was reserved for the lieutenants of Au- 
gustus. (Floras, iv, c. 12, 11.) When 
the last struggle between Antony and 
Octavianus became inevitable, Asinius 
withdrew from the party which the im- 
prudences of its chief marked as the 
declining, without, however, like Mes- 
8ula, (see Messala Corvinus,) transfer- 
ring his active services to the ascendant 
one. When requested to accompany 
► Octavianus to Actium, he said, “My 
services to Antoiiy have been too grea^j 
his good ollices to me too many, for me 
to take any part. I withdraw irom the 
contest, ana remain the prey of the con- 
queror.” The political life of Asinius, 
unless where his forensic duties brought 
him in contact with the state, expired 
with the supremacy of Octavianus. He 
died in the year 4 a.d., retaining his 
strength to the last, (Val. Max. viii. 13, 4,) 
at his Tusculan house. ( H ieron. in Euseb. 
Chr. MMXX.) He married Quintia, daugh- 
ter of L. Quintiua, (Cic. ad Att. 7, 9,) 
who perished in the triumvirM proscrip- 
tion. His brother, — Asinius, is called 
in sport, “Marrucimis,” in allusion to 
his Marsic descent, by Catullus, 12, v. 1, 
and V. 6. 

The services of Asinius to the Caesa- 
reans, his influence with Antony, and 
his abilities, procured him at least out- 
ward respect from Octavianus ; but they 
were never friends. (See Macrob. Sa- 
turnal. 2, c, 4.) The latter bad even 
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written a lampoon on Pollio, but he 
declined answering a writer who ‘could 
proscribe scriberey proscribere ”), He 
was the patron of Herod I., when driven 
from his kingdom by Antigonus and the 
Pnrthians ; and, at a subsequent period, 
on their visit to Rome, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, Herod’s sons, were enter- 
tained in the house of Pollio. (.loseph. 
Antiq. xv. 10.) He was also tlie pro- 
tector of Virgil, (Eclog. 3, 84, 4, and 8, 
V. 6,) and of Horace, (Sermon. 1, 10,42, 
Carm. 1, 2,) before Mrecenas or Augus- 
tus had distinguished them. Ilis nian- 
ners, and the asperity of his temper and 
words, however, made him more admired 
than esteemed, and rather feared than 
admired. Y et they arc sometimes incon- 
sistently attributed to his republican pre- 
dilections. An Itiilian, not a Roman; 
a “new man,” not a client or a member 
of an ancient bouse ; his feelings were 
certainly not on the side of the aristo- 
cracy. In common with miiiiy of the 
elder Ca*sareans, he perhaps preferred 
the open and generous temper of Marc 
Antony to the premature dissimulation 
of Octavian\is ; and unwillingly yielded 
to the supremacy of one who at the 
eleventh hour reaped the fruits of a long 
and arduous revolution. Seneca the 
philosopher says, (Dc Ira, iii. 23,) the 
real cause of the protection afforded Ti- 
magenes by Asinius, was, that Timagenes 
had inserted in his history some unpa- 
latable remarks upon Livia and Augustus, 
and was, in consequence, forbidden the 
palace. His exclusion procured him the 
favour of Asinius, w4io had hitherto been 
his enemy. (M. Seneca, Controv. 34, 

{ ). 392.) The literary character of Pol- 
io resembled the political. He was an 
unsparing censor of Cicero, (Sciicca, Sua- 
sor. iii.) ; of Sallust, whom he .accused 
of the affectation of archaism, (Suetoii. 
de Clar. Gramm. 10); of Livy, whom he 
charged with provincialism. ( Pativinitas. 
Quint. lust. Orat. viii. 1. § 3) ; and of 
Caesar, to whom he imputed misrepresen- 
tauon and carelessness in his Commen- 
taries. Yet his own style, according to 
the opinions of ancient critics, although 
he had much invention, and even an ex- 
cess of art, was harsh and unmusical, 
and the imitation of Attic cadences de- 
prived his language of the breadth and 
fulness of the greater Roman orators. 
Quintilian, (Inst. Orat, x. 1, § 123,) and 
the author of the Dialogue de Caus. 
Corrupt. Eloquent. 21, say that Asinius 
seemed to have studied among tlie 
Menenii and the Appii, and that there 
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wii9 a/^ntoxy^ and 

tlutl iisye entirely 

penshed : they^ cpiilt4liW tr^edieS) in 
whicb t&aaQCtentd€iom;teend M^ lo% and 
aonpronejltyle jfpfnee^s^ ew^ams, anda 
kistoxy tW., lidvQ wm of rempey and 
Cibear, nj book^ 'wjfnch SpAoca, 

Sa^oria, < 7|' oomi^endm while; he comr 
plamaef its un&irnese^to Cicero ; and^, 
. Orates, and. DecUfnaStious. ^or I^olUe , 
'among the first to transfer the practice 
of r^cltatioii from poems ^d bistoiaes to 
eloqA^ce and pHimsopliy and therein 
hecame a<,pnncipal corrupter of the ^te* 
aiid.^n^agc Of Rome. But his most 
UBefid and enduring work was thf puhlio 
lihxary on the Aventfbc, built onHlie tdtsti 
of the li^U contiguous to the teni|)le of 
Liberty.' (Suet. Aug. 29. Plin. Hist. 

■ Nat. vii, .30 ; xxxy. 2. 0\ad. Trist. iii^ 

'71.) It was adorned^ with busts and 
statues of illustrious writers, and wasr 
probably erected with a portion of the' 
wealth acquired in his Dalmatic camr 
paign. ^ Nothing is recorded that leaves 
n stain or a suspicion on the moral clia- 
.racter of Asinius Pollio. His life is 
elaborately written and examined in all 
its relations by J. R. Thorbccke ; (Com- 
ment. de>Asinu Pollionis Vita et Stiidiis 
"Doctrinse. Ludg. Bat. 1820.) Nor can 
anything be added to the completeness 
and candour of liis inquiries. 

ASINIUS (C. Gallus Saloninus,) 
probably the cldest*>6on of Asinius Pollio. 

‘ He was born in 40 b. c., while his father 
was Antony’s lieutenant in Cisalpine 
Gaul ; hence his surname Gallus. The 
capture of Salona in 39, (see Asinius 
Pollio,) procured him the further appel- 
lation of Saloninus. Saloninus, however, 
is never found on coins, and seldom 
in authors. (See Tacit. Ann. 3, 75, and 
Lipsius’ note.) He is supposed, but 
with little likelihood, to have been the son 
of Pollio, whose expected birth Virgil 
celebrates in his fourth eclogue. Accord- 
ing to the coins, Asinius Gallus was a 
commissioner of the mint, triumvir mo- 
netalis, under Augustus. (Eckhel. D. V, 
N. V. p. 144.) He was consul in 8 a. d., 
the year in which Horace and Maecenas 
died. From a coin of the Temnites at 
* ALolis, it is probable that Asinius was 
proconsul of Asia Minor. (Eckhel. xvi. 
li. p. 499.)' In Augustus he lost his pro- 
tector. To the hatred which Tiberius 
curtained for him as the husband of 
was^ added a jealousy 
. ambitious temper o^ ^^siniust. In 

. ^ 9 onfidential moments, A^ugustus 

him aa one of three sena- 
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tors, who might aspire to the imperial 
dignity. The conduct pad ^meanoUr 
of Asinius mcreased th^e feelings ; unce 
4t fluctuated between unseasonabUr blunt- 
ness, and suspicious servility. He was 
not, however, apprehended until 30 a. n. 
Tiberius had invited him to Caprece,. and 
written to the senate to have him arrested. 
The preetor,Sent to execute this sentence, 
It found Asinius at table with emperor. 
, He .was assured by t^pierifis tliat he 
should remain in confinSnent only until 
himself could bear hU accusers at Home, 
and he never returned to Uie capital. 
Asinius was soon placed in a solitary 
cell, carefiilly watched from efiecting his 
i^n destruenon, and compelled to jtake 
suck food,*' as, without satisfying^hunger, 
u^uld preserve life. In this miserable 
staW he remained until death relieved 
himi in A. n. He was allowed a burial. 
(SeeTacit^ Ann«.6y 23. Dio. 58, 3.) ■•He 
left a numetrous &mily by Vipsania ; three 
of the sons attained to the rank of con- 
sulars. But he had further excited the 
hatred of Tiberius, by pretending that 
Dnisus Nero the younger, was really 
the son of yipsama and himself, be- 
f(we she^as divorced from'^her first 
husband. Asinius GaHtia publlsKad a 
* treatise, in which Im^ contarasted his 
father and M. Cjcero, and gave the pre- 
ference to the eloquence 'of the former. 
(See l^lin. vii. 4. Quintil. xii. 1. §. 22.) 
The emperor Clnudius thought it worthy 
a reply in defence of Cicero. (Sueton. 
Si Claud. 41. . A. Gellius. 17, 1.) Asi- 
nius was also the author of some epi- 

« janis. (Plin. 1. c. andBurman’s Anthol. 

atin. 11, ep. 241. and EckhardDe Asin. 
Pollioii. Comm. § 6921. p. 31.) 

ASIOLI, (Bonifazii^) a composer, was 
bom at Correggio, m the year 1769. 
About 1796 he came to Loiidoh, where 
he remained some time, and then re- 
turned to Milan, and was appointed 
chapel master to t)ie then king of Jtaly. 
In 1808 ai^ hew conservatory was esta- 
blished at Naples, to, the ■ directiem of 
which* he was ajmohited by th% king. 
Gerber gives A full list of’^is v^^ks* 
amongst ^Ich are siy Italitm due^, 
1796; and six Italian ^^ir^ in ^the ^yle 
of canzonets, ^published Lond<M|;ij^' In- 
sides many phblisbed elspwherOk 
of his vocal works were publisned 
Birckall in London, wbich.eVir.ee a taste 
in mqk>dy e^ual^to^hat of any modem 

S aliap composer.^' He never attempted 
e more severe order *of composition. 
He di,^d in ^toly^'On'the 26th May, 1832. 
(Diet, of j)iu8.) , 





'; <A[sj£DI|i one the move ancicKt 
poets of ^hfit is teviipied (Ke new Persian 
school, a native of Mem, and a pupil of 
tJstdd Anszari. He lived at the court of 
the sultan Mahmud Sebektcgin, whose 
campaign in India he has commemorated 
in his verses. His poems were considered 
even hy his contemporaries to be verj»^,, 
superior. (Ersch und CrrifteV, Encyci. 
Dewlitschah and Hammer. GeSch. derv 
schbn. Redcki|g|^. Pers.) ^ 

ASKEy (James,) deserves record as the 
atithor of a heroic poem in blank verse, 
published eighty years before the time of 
Miltoii. ' It is called Elizabethn Trium- 
phans, and waa written jn ^coUimemora- ' 
tion of the defeatofihe Spanish Armada in 
1 588,. in which year it came put in 4tQ. 1 1 
was inserted by .Dr. Percy ia the vohune 
of . Blank Verse anterior to^Miltph/of 
\;yhich it is said Hhat only fcmr> copies 
cmpcd the fire at tlte printer*^ ; but the 
bishop omitted ; the ' prefatory matter, 
respecting, amppg other points, the num- 
ber of baUada and irac&, in, prose and 
verse, printed at the same date, and on 
the same ^vent as that wliich Askc 
celebrates^ *is to be found com* 
plete, jl^JIic}i<S^la*s, j^rogres^es .of Que^n 
W jiqther Askfe. wrote any 
thini else is upcertaiii, but he tMis** 
us in his preface thjit he • was “ a 
oun» versifyer,’* and in the dedication 
e cmls hia-work.^^ the first fruit” of his 
** barren wit.” ’ He adds that it was ^ 
begun and fin^hed very near within 
the space of .a ^hole Tjionth which 
might very well be ^the case, as the poem 
only occupies thirty-five pages. Of 
Aske’s personal history nothing has coi^| 
down to* us, beyond the fact that he was 
countenance by Sir Julius (then doctor) 
Cresar,, chief judge of the admiralty 
court, and tha^f he held some place under 
his patron.' John Aske was created” 
"M. A. in\1594, (Wood’s Fasti Oxon. i. 
568, edit. Bliss., but no such person as 
James Askc is^any where r^edrded. 

ASKERl, the surname of Ali, the 
tenth, and of his son Hassan, the eleventh 
of the Shiite ^jmaums, in whom that 
seotr^ of Moslems hold tlie indefeasible 
to the kh^ifatc to bF vested in 
vtrtue bf thoif descent from Ali Ebn Abu, 
Taleb. \.Tlie^,appellation* of • Askeri is 
spid by D’Herbeldt ta hav?f been derived 
from a town of Susiana called Asker : 
but Abul-Feda sa^s that this was only 
anotW name for S&marra, whenfseyeral 
of tha^ Abbassido khalifs VIsided; and 
tl^:baad{} of 'the Fatimite family were 
fl^p|iaife|i^^detfuned upder^sUryeiHance, *" 


* Ali, the filler tWev who died 
A. D. 867^, X. H* JsSfi'; was a celebrafed 
saint among those; of his-own 'aect, and is 
distinguished mbng die Persians by the 
titles of “ the We,** and ‘J-tbe guide to 
truth.” ^ul'Feda relates ^at he warf^ , 
once seipOd on ai^false charge of cons^ 
yhey, irSk^ brought- before the khalif 
Mptawakeh who was a cruel eneiny of 
•the Patimiteg ; but the piety and austerity 
of his demeanour disarmed the tyrant', 
and he wj^ dismissed with honour and- 
gifts. Hit’ son ^Hassan, who only sur- 
vived his father sftc yearsi,'and was buried 
In the same tomb with him at Suniarra, 
is geiietally designated by oriental writers 
*simply ms Al-Askeri, without any ef the 
laiidamry epithets with which , the re- ^ 
maiiider of the twelve imatims*arc usu- 
ally adorned : he was father of the 
twelfth and last Jmaum, Mohammed, 
surnamed Montazer, or the ExpecM^ 

, whose, re-appearance, under the title of 
M<"ihadi, will be, according to Moslem 
belief, ofia of the signs of the end of the 
world. • (Abul-Feda. D’Herbelot.) , 

Askeri is also said by D’Herbelot to 
have been a surname of Mohammed Ibii » 
Ahil-Sorour Al-Mesri, who wrote a woiiw ‘ 
on the lives of the khalifs dnd other 
princes, which was tlien in the royal 
library of Paris, No. 1227. 

ASKEW, (Anne,) so we write her 
name, though the name of the family 
to wliicli she belongs is usually writ-^ 
ten Ascough, or Ayscough, as she 
ivas the daughter , of Sir AVilliam As- 
cough, of Kelsey, in the county of Lin- 
coln, of an ancient family at that place. 
This lady has obtained a place in most 
catalogues of those who li.-ive been emi- 
nent in their day, by llie few devotional 
writings wliich she left behind ; but more 
hy her heroic endurance of those ex- 
treme sufferings to which her constancy 
in the profession of the reformed religion 
exposed her. It was her fortune to find 
in the writers of her own and the follow- 
ing age, those who highly extolled her as 
an exdinple of almost unparalleled vir- 
tue ; and, on the other hand, those who 
did what could he done to deface the 
beauty of her character and couduct. 
We shall endeavour to state the facts of 
her life- as tliey are to be collected from 
the writers of those tiipes,. especially 
Bal^, Fox, and Sandors^^usmg for the 
purpose, the abstract of their accounts as 
given by filler in his Church Histpev,' 
book V. p." 2^,^ ahd the additions ^mMe 
to it by fedlard. ' ' . " 

It seems to be admitti^d by all, that 
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wliile very^ young^ she made an unfovtU'* 
nate marriage with a member of the 
tamily of Kyme, an ancient house in 
Lincolnshire, whose . wai'dship Sir Wil- 
Ascough, the father, had obtained 
with a view that he shoidd marry an- 
other of his daughters* But tiiat 
daughter dying after the contract en- 
tered into, and probably after the be- 
trothment, Sir William determined that 
his daughter Anne should become the 
wife of Kyme, in the stead of the elder 
daughter who died. Marriages thus made 
were not unfrequent in those times, nor 
necessarily unhappy ; but it appears that 
this was an unfortunate marriage. What 
the precise grounds of disagreement were 
there are no means of knowing, nor 
imder what circumstances it was that she 
left her husband’s house. One party 
state that she was driven from it; the 
other that she left it voluntarily, for 
the purpose, as it is expressed, of gos- 
pelling and gossiping in London and 
the court. However, the fact seems well 
ascertained, that wlieii about twenty- 
three she left her husband, to whom she 
had borne one or two children ; but it 
is not said whether they were living. 

It seems also certain, that the reli- 
.gious controversies of the time had much 
to do with the determination which the 
lady took. The husband appears to have 
been a firm adherent to the ancient sys- 
tem, or at least an unconcerned spec- 
tator of the controversies which raged 
around him. Not so the wife, Slie 
entered into tlie full spirit of the Ke- 
formation, and became extremely zea- 
lous, especially in the point of Transub- 
stantiation. There were in tlie court many 
persons, and especially many ladies, who 
were zealous favourers of Protestantism. 
When she left her husband’s house, she 
repaired to London, and there entered 
into the society of those who encouraged 
the party of the Reformed, to whom she 
was very acceptable, being remarkable, 
as Fuller says, for “ wit, beauty, Icai’n- 
ing, and religion.’' 

When we read in the accounts which are 
preserved of her examination, the per- 
tinency of her replies, and in all the 
testimonies respecting her the sincerity 
of her convictions, and the strength of 
her devotion, we see at once, that with 
a court in which the queen, (Catharine 
Farr,) and many other ladies, were in- 
clined to Protestantism, such a person 
as Anne Askew must have appeared 
a daxv^exoua person to those who 
were nent on prcserv’mg the connexion 


of England with the ILiman Catholic 
church. And we accordingly find that 
she was tlie person belonging to the class 
of ftnnales of rank and education, who 
was selected as one that was to be 
made a public example of, with the vain 
hope of working on the fears of the rest. 
Her history henceforth is one of atrocious 
ci-uelty practiced towards her, from which 
the mind turns with disgust and horror ; 
and of heroic enduran^on her part, 
which cannot be contemplated without 
exciting the highest admiration. There 
was no pretence for charging any treason 
against her ; the whole was a pure case of 
religious belief, and though it embraced, no 
doubt, the other points in the great Pro- 
testant controversy, it turned principally 
on the question of the real presence. She 
was condemned to be burnt. But while 
lying under this sentence, she was sub- 
jected to the rack, with a view to compel 
her to criminate certain other distin- 
guished ladies, her friends, whose names 
it may be proper to give. They were 
the duchess of Sufiblk, (the widow of 
Charles Brandon,) the countess of Hert- 
ford, (wife of Edward Seymour, after- 
wards duke of Somerset,) the countess 
of Sussex, Lady Deiiny, and Lady Fitz- 
william. It was meant, also, that she 
should give information respecting others, 
but she behaved with almost incredible 
constancy and resolution, considering 
that she was then a woman of but four- 
and-twenty years of age. What she, 
herself, relates of this examination is 
scarcely credible, it is so revolting to 
every sentiment and feeling. She says, 
*)|pecaiuse I lay still and did not cry, my 
lord chancellor, (Wriothesly) and Mr. 
Rich, (afterwards chancellor,) took pains 
to rack me with their own hands, till I 
was well nigh dead.” 

Neither these terrors, nor the fair pro- 
mises which were made her, liad any 
effect upon her. She continued steady 
in the profession of her principles; and 
finally, she was put to death by burning, 
ill the year 1546, on the 16th day of 
July. 

ASKEW, (Anthony, 1722— 1772,) was 
bom at Keiilal, in Westmoreland. His 
father was Dr. Adam Askew, a man held 
in high estimation at Newcastle, where 
he lived to a very advanced age, and wa^ 
engaged in practice as a physician. Hfe 
was considted by all the chief families of 
the neighbourhood, and was regarded by 
them as another Radclifte. 

Anthony Askew received his educatloii 
at Sedburgh school, and was thence sent 
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to Emmanuel' college, Cambridge, and 
took his degree of bachelor of arts in 
December 1745 ; having received some 
instruction from Richard Dawes, the 
celebrated scholar and critic. Dawes 
was renowned for his unsparing use of 
the birch with his scholars, and Dr. 
Adam Askew, in presently his son to 
him, is reported to have marked those 
parts of his back which DaAves might 
scourge at his|||ileasure, excepting also 
his head from this discipline. 

Being destined for the medical pro> 
fession, Askew went to Leyden, and 
studied there for one year; after which 
he obtained an appointment, and became 
attached to Uie suite of Sir James Porter, 
the English ambassador to Constantino- 
ple. He remained abroad during three 
years, visiting Hungary and Athens, and 
returned home through Italy and Paris, 
where he was elected a member of the 
academy of the Belles Lettres. Having 
a great taste for books, a mind well- 
stored with various knowledge, and being 
remarkable for his classical attainments, 
he made purchase of a great number of 
most valuable books and manuscripts in 
the classics, and various branches of 
literature and science, and thus laid the 
foundation of that extensive library for 
which he aflerwards became so conspicu- 
ous. In the year 1750 he returned to 
Cambridge, and commenced practice. He 
was soon after admitted by the College of 
Physicians of London, and elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Little is 
known of him aa a practitioner. Mead 
bequeathed to him the gold-headed cane 
of Radcliffe. Askew died at Hampstc^ 
Pehniary 27th, 1 772, aged fifty years. 

He published no medical works, and 
is scoixely known as a physician, but by 
the intercourse he held with his pro- 
fessional brethren, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. As a diligent cultiva- 
tor of literature, and as an established 
friend to scholars, he will long be remem- 
bered. The catalo^e of his library, the 
Bibliotheca Askeviana, is known to all 
collectors^ and often referred to. The 
library was disposed of by p^lic auction 
after his death| agreeably m his will, 
and the copies are known in all collec- 
tions of note. Some of his manuscripts 
are in the library of the Medical Society 
of London. 

Dr. Askew may, perhaps, not impro- 
perly be considered as the founder of the 
J^buomonia. He certainly contributed 
much to bring it into fashion, and created 
a taste for collecting fine and large paper 
2.')9 


copies, curious manuscripts, scarce edi- 
tions; and of these Askew was very 
careful, and is said to have preserved 
some of his most covetable books in glass 
cases, never allowing them to be touched 
by any visitor; but he would occasion- 
ally indulge his friends by reading vari- 
ous passages to them, standing on a 
ladder during the time. He resided in 
Queen-square, close to the abode of Dr. 
Mead, in Great Ormond-street. The 
sale of his books continued for twenty 
days, and produced upwards of 5,000/. 
The manuscripts, including those pur- 
chased of Mead for 5007. were sold 
separately in 1781. 

Askew appears to have contemplated 
a new edition of ^schylus, for a com- 
plete collection of the various published 
editions of this author was found in his 
library, some copies of which were en- 
riched with manuscript notes by Askew. 
In 1746, whilst yet a medical student at 
Leyden, he put forth a specimen of this 
intended edition, in a small quarto pam- 
phlet, as Novae Editionis Tragoediarum 
iEschyli Specimen, curante Antonio As- 
kew, M. B. Coll. Kmman. apud Cantab, 
baud ita pridem Socio Cominensali, Lugd. 
Batav. 1746. This was dedicated to 
Dr. Mead. It embraced only twenty- 
nine lines of the Eumentdes^ accom- 
panied with various readings from his 
manuscripts and printed books, and notae 
variorum. He was very intimate with 
Taylor, commonly called Demosthenes 
Taylor, by whom he was regarded as a 
most excellent Greek scholar, and he left 
Askew his executor. 

Askew’s regard and veneration for Mead 
was very great, and he engaged the cele- 
brated sculptor Roubiliac to execute for 
him in marble a bust of his distinguished 
friend, which he intended to present to 
the College of Physicians. Like Mead, 
Askew received a great number of visi- 
tors, and entertained them in a splendid 
manner. Archbishop Markham, Sir 
William Jones, Dr. Farmer, Dr. Lort, 
Rev. George North, Demosthenes Tay- 
lor, and Dr. Samuel Parr, wore among 
bis frequent guests ; and it would perhaps 
be difficult to find a more powerful com- 
bination of literary talent, particularly in 
Grecian lore. Having travelled in the 
East, a circumstance of great ratity in 
the days of Askew, he was conjectured 
to be learned in all the Oriental tonnes ; 
and in accordance with this supposition, 
on one occasion a Chinese, named Che- 
qua, was brought to him. Though 
rant of his language, he yet made him- 
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self very agreeable to the ^r Chinese, 
who manifested his gratitude for the at- 
tention and kindness he had received by 
making a model of the doctor in his 
robes. The model is in unbaked potter's 
clay, about twelve inches in height, and is 
coloured. It is now to be seen in the 
library of the Royal College of Phpi- 
cians, having been presented by the late 
president, Sir Lucas Pepys, hart, who 
married the daughter of l)r. Askew. 

ASLACUS, (Conrad,) a Lutheran 
theologian, was born in 1564, at Bergen, 
in Norway. In his twentieth year, he en- 
tered the university of Copenhagen, and 
after a stay of six years there, studied 
for three more under Tycho Brahe. After 
this he visited Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, and Scotland ; and on 
his return from his {ravels, was appointed 
successively professor of Latin and of 
Greek, in the university of Copenhagen. 
Five years after the date of this lust 
appointment, in 1607, he was raised to 
the professorship of theology ; and in 
1614, in consequence of an attack upon 
his colleague Resenius, and Cocceius, in 
kvhich he impugned the soundness of 
their religious creed, he was himself 
accused of heresy, and the consequent 
controversy was only put an end to by 
the authority of the assembly of the 
kingdom, before which it had been laid 
by the king, Christian IV. Aslacus laid 
himself open to censure also, by the sin- 
gulanty of hi.« philosophical notions, of 
which he wished to derive a system 
from the holy Scriptures, and on the sub- 
ject of which he wrote Physica et Ethica 
Mosaica. Besides this, he left behind 
him tracts, De Electione; Dc Natura 
Cceli triplicis, aerii, siderii, perpetui ; 
De Dicendi et Disserendi Ratione, (a 
work prohibited at Rome,) De Si derum 
Ortu et Occasu poetico; De Natura 
Christ! triplicis; a Hebrew grammar, 
and several theses, disputations, and ora- 
tions. He died in 1624. 

ASMAl (Abu-Said Abd-ol-malek £bn 
Koraib Al-Asmai,) one of the most cele- 
brated of the literati who adorned the 


house of Omeyya in the khali&te a few 
years after his birth,) gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the cultivation of philosophy and 
polite leaniing; and the renown of 
Asmai, for his attainments in philology 
and elocution, as well as in the study of 
the Koran, and the doctrines of the 
Moslem law, (in which he is said to have 
been exceedeff by none of the doctors of 
that age,) gained him a ready admission 
to the imperial palace, the resort of 
the learned from all parts of Asia ; while 
to his wit and social qualities, he owed 
the further honour of being numbered 
among the circle of select associates of 
the monarch’s leisure hours. Hanln-al- 
Rasheed even paid him the distinguished 
compliment of appointing him his pre- 
ceptor ; but D’Herbelot gives an amus- 
ing anecdote of the minute and specific 
injunctions by which, at the commence- 
ment of their intercourse, the royal 
pupil warned his instructor against urging 
to an unpalatable extent his precepts or 
admonitions. Asma'i survived till near 
the end of the reign of Al-Mamoon, 
dying a. d. 830, a. il 215, at the age, 
according to Abul-Feda, of nearly eiglity- 
eight ; but this does not exactly agree 
with the date assigned to his birth by 
D’Horbelot; and bis decease has also 
been placed a year or two later by some 
writers. D’Herbelot has given the name 
of two of his treatises — one, (tlie Ossool- 
al-Kelam,) on Scholastic Theology ; the 
other, (Fahwat w* al-naderat,) on Rare 
and Curious Matters; but Abul-Feda, 
(who eulomzes him as “ unequalled in his- 
t^cal and philological lore, in wit, and 
hfRnour, and in every branch of polite 
knowledge,”) says, that he left ten 
volumes : 1 . On the Creation of Man. 
2. On Races or Families. 3. On the 
Rising and Setting of Constellations. 

4. On Forms and Qualities, (al-ssafaat.) 

5. On Divination by Lots and Arrows. 

6. On Horses. 7. On Camels. 8. On 
Sheep. 9. On the Peninsula of Arabia. 
10. On Plants, But the work which has 


made him known to modem European 
readers, (though unnoticed both by Abttl- 
court of Bagdad during the golden age Feda and IWerbelot,) is the cele^ated 
of Arab science and learning, under the Romance of Antar, which is generally* 
rule of Harun-al-Rasheed and his sons, allowed to have been compose^ orraiher 
He was born at Basra, under the khali- compiled, by him, ftom the ancient Arab 


fate of Hesham the Omeyyan, a. h. 
122 or 123, (a. d. 740-1,) and bore the 
surname of Asma'i, by which be is gene- 
rally known, from an ancestor named 
Asma. The munificent patronage ex- 
tended to every department of literature 
by the Abbassides, (who supplanted the 
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traditions extant in the time of Harftn, 
relative to the days of ignorance, iu the^ 

• lAne (Mo<Iert Egyptlsni, H. ” the. 

Qolama (learned men) Via general desnlee rhf, 
romance of Antar, and ridicule the aHdnon that' 
Aimaw waa Ita author." In the work ttMdf, the 
naniee of Johalnah and Alw-Obeidak are fra* 
quently mentioned at Joint oompllen with Aaaat 
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period befoire Mohammed is popularly 
termed. This singular production per- 
trays, in language uie most vivid and pic- 
turesque, the manners and usages preva- 
lent among the Arabs at the time to which 
it relates ; their wars, forays, single com- 
bats, and feastings, are described with 
Homeric fire and minuteness of incident ; 
and the high degree of couiAesy, chivalry, 
and generosity, attributed to these rude 
heroes of the ^sert, gives weight to the 
supposition, ttim it was from their inter- 
course with the eastern nations, that the 
knighthood of Europe, in after ages, de- 
rived their appreciation of these qualities. 
The prowess ascribed to the various war- 
riors, and more particularly to Antar 
himself, far exceeds any with which the 
most extravagant poets of other coun- 
tries have ventured to invest their cham- 
pions ; whole armies are routed and fly 
in dismay before his single arm; and 
Asmai himself relates, that on one occa- 
sion he met the incredulity of Harfiii 
and his court, to whom he was reciting 
his poem, by boldly asserting that he 
himself was then more than 400 years 
old, and consequently had been an eye- 
witness of many of the scenes which he 
described! Sir W. Jones, (Poes. Asiat. 
Comm. ch. xvii.) who had only seen the 
tburteenth volume, (it is usually, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lane, divided into forty-hve,) 
says that it contains every thing ; that it 
is elegant, lofty, or varied in composition ; 
and does not hesitate to rank it among 
the most finished epics. It retains to this 
day a high reputation in Syria, Egypt, 
and Arabia, where it is recited by the 
story-tellers in the streets and coffi#' 
houses; but the antiquity and classical 
purity of its diction renders it only par- 
tially intelligible, unless to persons of 
education. The narrative extends over 
t^ whole life of the hero, but only the 
first part, from his birth to his marriage, 
has DC en translated into English, by 
'derrick Hamilton, Esq. London, 1820. 
(See Antaa.) * (Abul-Feda. D'Herbelot. 
Pocock. Spec. p. 382. Prefscc to Hamil- 
ton's Autar.) 

, ASMIZADE HALETI EFFENDI, 
the son of Pir Mohammed fiffendi, who 
bore the cognomen of Asmi* He was 
horn A.R. 977, (a^. 1569,) pursued 
his studies under l^&deddin, was af- 
terwards made a judge, and was pre- 
sent in this capacity in Cairo, at the 
military revolt when Ibrahim Pasha was 
dain, as well as in firussa, when this 
city was besieged by the rebel Kolender 
Ochli, He med in a. «. 1040, (a. d. 
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1(^0) when judge of the armies of Ru- 
mili. Being a poet as well as an 
orator, he left behind a complete divan, 
a collection of short aphorisms, (Ruba- 
yat,) and a collection of letters, much 
esteemed. Besides this, he made mar- 
ginal notes to the Moghni-al-lebib, to 
the Hedaye and the Miftah. Amongst the 
property left by him, there were more 
than four thousand volumes with the mar- 
gins filled with his annotations. (Ersch 
und Gruber, Encycl.) 

ASMUND, the name of several early 
Swedish kings. 

Asmund L king of Sweden, Norway, 
and Gothland, the son of Suibdager. 
He perished in a war with Hading, a 
petty prince, or pirate, who had slain his 
father, and whom he attacked to avenge 
his father’s death. 

Asmund //. son of Ragnald, and his 
successor. Less is related of him than of 
his four sons, who arc reported to have 
been the most renowned pirates (vi- 
kingr) of their age. 

Asmund IlL son of Inguar, inherited 
from his father the kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Gothland. His first act was 
to revenge the death of his father, who 
had perished by the hand of an assassin ; 
and when this had been done, he turned 
all his attention to the good of his king- 
dom and subjects. After a reign of 
twenty years, he was slain by his brother 
Siward, who had laid claim to the crown, 
and supported his pretensions by a large 
army, which he had raised among his 
artizans; he was raised to the throne 
y the event of the battle in which his 
brother perished. 

Asmund IV, succeeded Biomo III., in 
whose reign Christianity was first preached 
in Sweden. Under his reign, adhe- 
rents of the new faith were treated with 
great cruelty, which at last impelled his 
people to revolt. He was deposed, and 
betook himself to the profession of pi- 
racy, which he exercised with the same 
cnielty as he had shown against his 
subjects. 

Asmund V, surnamed Kolhrenner, the 
son and successor of Olaus Scotkonung, 
took his name from a law which he made, 
that if any of his subjects injured another, 
a part of the aggressor’s house should be 
thrown down and burnt, proportioned to 
the extent of the injury ; (Kolhrenner 
signifying coal, or charcoal burner.) He 
is said to have been a pious and upright 
prince, and a zealous supporter of Chris- 
tianity. 

Asmund VI. (Slemme, or Gammel,} the 
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son of the preceding, but very unlike 
him in character. He neglected the 
interests of Christianity which his father 
had so zealously defended, and appears 
to have been equally regardless of the 
temporal interest of his subjects. He 
agreed to a partition betwetMi his states 
and those of Denmark, in which the 
limits of the former were contracted; 
and thus incurred so niucli odium, that 
he engaged in a war with Denmark to 
repair his error, and penshed in the 
attempt. lie takes the name of Gaininel 
(old) from his great age, and that of 
Slemmc (the vile,) from his consent to 
the abovementioiied diminution of his 
territories. 

ASMUND, (Tycho,) a priest of Copen- 
hagen, and afterwards bishop of Liinden, 
died ill his sixty- fourth year, in 1586. 

ASNE. See L’Asne. 

ASNER, the name of three engravers, 
horn at Vienna, father, and two sons. 
'I'he father, John Asiier, was the pupil of 
Dietel, and priiu*i])ally engraved devo- 
tional subjects, but they were of little 
merit. He died at Vienna, in 1748. 
Francis Asiier was born in 1742, and 
learnt engraving under his step-father, 
Adam Napert. He, likewise, engraved 
devotional subjects, and worked for the 
booksellers, and greatly surpassed his 
fatlier, as appears by a piece which re- 
presents the Creation of the Sun and 
Moon, large octavo, with the inscription, 
JFecitque Deiis^ &c. He also engraved a 
half figure of a boy with a dog, after 
Paul Veronese, quarto. Leonard Asner 
also took to engraving, and studied 
under Jean Man veld. He engraved a 
view of the Castle of Konigsburg, near 
Presburg, after a drawing by Igna- 
cio de Muller. (Heinecken, Diet, des 
Artistes, &e.) 

A8NIER. See L’Asnieii. 

ASOPH-ED-DOULA, nabob of Oude, 
succeeded his father, Shuja al Dowla, in 
1775. He is well known from his hav- 
ing been nabob during the time of the 
government of Wanen Hastings, and 
from his having been,* during a part of 
bis reign, so much under the control of 
the governor-general, that in every act 
of his goverment, the English were sup- 
posed to have interfered. The treat- 
ment of the princesses of Oude, the 
intrther and grandmother of the nabob, 
and to which no objection or remon- 
strance was offered by the nabob, forms 
the subject of the fourth article drawn up 
by Mr. Burke against Hastings, and the 
abuses which were attributed to him in 
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Oude generally are contained in the 
sixteenth article. Asoph died in 17U&. 
He was a weak, frivolous, and fantastic 
rince. * From hatred to his own family, 
e caused a vast number of pregnant 
women to be conveyed into his seraglio, 
and their children, os well as a number 
of other children tliat were bought, 
were adopted and brought up by him. 
It is said, that his successor Ali was the 
son of a poor artizai^and cost 500 
rupees. He spent promgious sums on 
jewels, rich furniture, and curiosities. 
(Biog. Univ. Siippl. Burke's Works. Mills’ 
History of India.) 

ASOPODOKUS, a statuary, probably 
born at Argos, was pupil of Pdycletus. 
(Plin. 34. 8, 19. 

ASP, (Matthias,) doctor of theology, 
and archdeacon at Upsal, was bom at 
NoiTkoping in 1696 ; he studied at Lund 
and Upsal, at which latter university he 
took his degree, and afterwards travelled 
through Holland, England, France and 
(Germany. On his return to Upsal, in 
1719, Hie was appointed professor of 
Greek, in which language he even pro- 
nounced discourses; afterwards he was 
lioiioured successively with the Hebrew 
professorship, and those of poetry, of 
eloquence, and of theology, in the same 
university. He died in 1 763. His works 
consist of some disputations, chiefly on 
antiquarian subjects, and of some funeral 
orations. 

ASP A 11, patrician and general of the 
Roman armies during the reign of Theo- 
dosius II. and his successors. He and 
his father, Ardaburius, w'ere sent into 
Caly iu 425, to defend Valentinian 111. 
and his mother, Placidia, against the rebel 
John, who was taken and killed. Three 
years after, Aspar procured the submis- 
sion of A(Hius, who, with a large army of 
Huns, had appeared to revenge him. 
In 431, Aspar went to Africa, to assist 
count Boniface against Genseric, king of 
the Vandals; but the Roman army was 
cut to pieces, and he was obliged to fly 
to Constantinople. On the death of Mer- 
cian, he placed on the throne Leo, who 
was his steward, hoping to maintain his 
authority over him as well in that station 
as in the inferior one. Leo, however, 
soon showed that^e was detennined to 
act independently, which irritat^ Aspar 
and his son, and tiuiy began to mtrigiie 
against liim. Leo attempted to concfliote 
them ; but being unsuccessful, he in- 
\^igled them into the pala(!e, and caused 
them to be slain by the eunuc^r ^ 471* 
(Biog.Univ, Gibbon.) , , 
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ASPASIA was bom at Miletus in 
Ionia. Of this celebrated woman much 
has been written and conjectured, but 
lit^e is known. She was the mistress of 
Pericles, who was most ardently attached 
to her, and who supposed that he derived 
much of his greatness from her inspira- 
tion. Many of tlie political convulsions 
which agitated Greece in fcr time were 
charged to her influence, and she thus 
became the o^ct of much abuse from 
the Opposite party. 

Another Aspasia was bom in Ionia, 
and was the mistress of Gyms. She 
afterwards fell into the hands of Ar- 
taxerxes. Her real natnc was Milto, 
but Cyrus made her take the name of the 
celebrated Aspasia. (Jliog. Univ.) 
ASPASIA. Sec Carlemigfj.li. 
ASPASIUS, the sophist, was horn at 
Ravenna, and was the son of Dcmetrianus, 
the critic and mathematician, by whom 
he was first instructed, and then became 
the pupil of Pausanias. After travelling 
much, sjiys Pliilostratus, in company witli 
the emperor, Alexander Mamrnias, and 
subsequently by himself, he was placed 
in the sophist’s chair at Rome. During 
his earlier years he was in high re- 
pute ; but as he grew old, he incurred 
the blame of being unwilling to abdicate 
in favour of another; and hence pro- 
bably originated the difference between 
him and Philostratus of Lemnos, from 
which, says his biographer, this good 
arose to both parties, that Aspasius, who 
had been unable previously to do things 
otf hand, became more ready, while 
Philostratus was led to labour more at 
his compositions, instead of throwing 
them On on the spur of the moment. 
There are two others of the same name, 
mentioned by Suidas ; one, of Bybhis, 
was the contemporary of Aristides, the 
sophist, and like him, wrote some De- 
clamations, and a treatise on Rhetoric ; the 
other was of Tyre, and wrote a history of 
Epirus, in two books. There is a fourth, 
mentioned by Porphyry, in his life of 
Plotinus, as the author of some writings, 
relating to the ethics of Aristotle, and 
which pass under the name of Eustratius. 

ASPECT, (d*,) a native bf Provence, 
^ote-^^Histoire de I’Ordre royal et mi- 
litedre de Saint Louis. Paris, 1780. 
(Kog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ARPEI^ (Hans, 1499—1571,) a Swiss 
pamter, horn at Zurich, who was contem- 
mrary with, and an imitator of the style 
of, Holbein. He was celebrated also for 
1^ drawings of game, birds, flowers, fire. 

which he executed with great fidelity and 
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eilect. Such was bis reputation, that his 
countrymen caused a medal to be struck 
to his honour, with his head, name, and 
age on the obverse, and a death s head 
and inscription on the reverse ; notwith^ 
Standing which, he is said to have lived 
and died in poverty. The engravings for 
Helvetia Soncta of Murer or Meyer, 
Lucerne, 1648, folio, were made from his 
.designs ; and it is said that he furnished 
the designs for Gessiier’s Hisloria Ani- 
malium. Two of his sons pursued the 
same line of art, and their works are 
frequently mistaken for his. (Bryan’s 
Diet. Pilkington's Diet. Biog. Univ.) 

ASPER, (Constant Ghilain Charles 
van Hoobvouck, baron of,) was born at 
Ghent in 1754. In 1770, he obtained a 
commission in the regiment of the prince 
of Lign4. On the breaking out of the 
Belgian revolution in 1789, he distin- 
guished himself in the cause of Joseph II. ; 
and by his activity and enthusiasm, pre- 
vented risings in some parts, and sup- 
pressed them in others. He contributed 
to the rc-establishment of the prince- 
bishop of Li^gc in his dominions. In the 
revolutionary wars, from 1792^ to 1796, 
he w'as one of tlic most distinguished 
officers in the Austrian army, and ren- 
dered great services to that country. In 
1805, he iiad orders to cover the march 
of General Mack ; but after some suc- 
cessful operations, he fell into an ambus- 
cade, and was taken prisoner by Savary. 
In 1809 he had the command of 16,000 
men, and highly distinguished himself at 
the battle of Essling. He had the com- 
mand of the left wing of the Austrip 
anny at Wagrain, and, had but his life 
been spared, the day might have turned 
in favour of the Austrians ; but while 
directing some operations, he was struck 
by a ball w'hicli disabled him, and in a 
few hours caused his death. He was an 
officer, brave, humane, and amiable, and 
enjoyed a high reputation. (Biog. Univ. 

Suppl*) « , 

ASPERTINO, the name of two Italian 
painters, of considerable reputation in the 
fifteenth century. 

1. GuidOf a Bolognese, horn about the 
year H60, and said to have been the 
scholar of Ercole da Ferrara. He died 
at the age of thirty-five, and was lamented 
in elegiac strains, by his poetic fellow- 
citizens. His principal work, which was 
finished in 1491, was tlie Crucifixion, 
placed under the porticoof the cathedral, 
S. Pietro, at Bologna, rf which Malvasia 
thought so highly, os to believe it held 
out a promise of Guido equalling the 
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-46»Wi younger -bi^tlifjp, 0 
alflp ^ paimer of tVib 1^> 
tqgntf^ seiud^ an4 a pupil of Fvencestb 
‘f'riuicjla, born at B^ogna in 1474, aor 
coraing to Lauzi, though Btyaa dates 
that oventr two years earlier. He was a 
person of i^^st eccentric Jiabits, and is 
described os a compound of plea- 
santry, eccentricity, and madness." He 
obtained the name of Amico de due Pe- 
l^eUi, (Amico with the two brushes,) from 
the circumstance that he was able to work 
with both hands at the same time. 
>Lanzi says, that he painted with one hand 
for low prices, or out of spite, or for re- 
venge ; but with the other he only prac- 
tised tor those who remunerated him 
honourably for his labours, and were 
cautious how they provoked him. lie 
never attained to any great eminence in 
the art. Some of his works are in the 
churches of S. Petronio and S. Mar- 
tino at Bologna. lie is said also to have 
engraved on copper the Sacrifice of Cain, 
but Mr. Strutt gives strong reasojis for 
believing that he was not the artist, 
(fianzi, S|^r, Pitt. v. 24. Bryan's Diet. 
Strutt s Diet, of £rig. Heinecken, Diet, 
des Artistes.) 

ASPETTI. See Tiziano. 4 

ASPINWALL, (William,) an Ame- 
rican physician, was bom at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in June 1743, and took 
his degree at Cambridge in 1764. Hav- 
ing studied medicine in Connecticut and 
Philadelphia, he graduated in that faculty 
at the university of the latter place in 
1768. He served during the revolutionary 
war as an army-surgeon, and took part 
in the battle of Lexington. He was ce- 
lebrated for his success in inoculation, 
and erected many hospitals for the small- 
pox. On the introduction of vaccination, 
he, instead of joining in the outcry inte- 
restedly raised against it, satisfied him- 
self of its efficacy as a preventive, and 
relinquished his profitable establishment 
for inoculation. He died on April 16, 
1823, in the possession of an extensive 
practice, which had continued for forty- 
five years. He is said to have been a 
believer in religion, and a democrat in 
politics. 


ASPLEY, (John,) the author of a po- 



commendation bv Dr. John Pell, in his 
Introduction to Translation of the 
Algebra of Rhoniusl 
ASPREMONT, (d’,) was governor of 
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RaiMht- ^ IX* 

■He^ had this honmir of «bey 

ihr4>rdeniiof^tb« the* 

of wnd wrote; 

king be 

knew many sol4iepi4ey«te4r te,hie.«Wir-.^ 
je^ jfie did not 

ASRKEMONT, ^ 

Villcbert^ viconite'd’,>iWteTed 
service at the same ^im^s’ anil ^ 

like him devoted bitaselnU) tbezekpee f^ 
fortification. He distinguished 'himself in 
the sieges of many places, bet^i^een-ihe/ 
years 1653 and 1678. He died in ld78« 

ASPllUCCl. Two Italian ort^tects 
qf the last century, of this jiame, requiro 
notice. ’ . * 

1. Antonioy (1723 — 1808,) was the son 
of Mario Asprucci, a Roman architedtl 
He studied under Niccola Salvi, and wgs 
employed at an early age in building the 
church called La Chiesa di Gradi, in 
Viterbo. He ntxt enlarged the Brac- 
ciano Palace, erected after Bernini’s de- 
sign, and afterwards the Borghese Gal- 
lery, 3rc. A list of the chief works 
executed by him (among which was th^ 
Gallery of the Academy of St. Luke) may 
he found in Tipaldo, ii. 427-9, He was 
much employea and patronized by the 
Borgliese family. His latter years were 
much clouded by the loss of his son 
Mario. 

2. Marioj (1764 — 1804,) the son of 
the preceding. In 1786 he obtained the 
first prize in the competition, called 
Balestra; and in 1791, the first prize for 
some designs in the Academy of Padua. 

was also much patronized, like his 
father, by the Borghese family. The 
chief works on which he was employed 
are mentioned in Tipaldo, ii. 435-7. 

AbPRUCK, (Frantz,) a designer and 
engraver, born at Brussels. Fi*om the 
resemblance of his style of drawing to 
that of Spranger, he is supposed to have 
been his pupil. He appears chiefly to have 
employed himself in painting figures, 
which have been engraved by di&rent 
hands. He also amused himself with 
the graver, and his usual mark is P. A. 
There are e^raved by him tour arch-» 
angels, half-figures, on four small pistes ; 
Love and Anteros, a small plate, half 
figures, marked with his name, Prantz* 
Aspruck, B. fecit. Luc. Kilian engraved 
a Venus, whole figure, after him. (Strutt’s 
Diet, of Eng. Heinecken, Diet* des - 
Artistes, &c.) 

ASQUINI, (Count Fabio, 1726-*-1818^) v 
an Italian naturalist and agriculturtst ot* ' 







(^debMty 1 ft 9in<mg^«tkW'ifti#i;i 
wa» A'n»tiv!i» of;j^]^dtfter ifl thle ter*-/;* ^ I 19 * was plundered' of All 

ntory> and at ^ My age lie turaed hW ieSr^ by^ hie feiljicr-inda#, ftath * 

atte^tbni' to , M^gc^me^ of. tbdt todkr reftige,^nd bod to eubmitr ^ 

trlet, Aii^^ br ' w^’i^trumkkitfdity \^ ;'t6>*tbeii^ finery ' 

Acadt^my of Ag<le|diki^ Qommetc^' Ae«, ^ was not suitable to bis altered situation. 
was estf^iBbeAfttUdiHe, which «%t ^ Under these circumstances, he was pet^’ . 
exunple ,te “many oth^r place^. suaded to ask shelter of his rival Ker- 

ooinllttmde^iftidj^^ the^buitivat^dn reem, who most liberally granted it to 
of .tho - l^c/^lH(^'Vihe, which proved very him ; and from that time they became * 
profitableyo his'^j^titry. He next paid cordial friends. Assad lived at Shiraz 
great .attention m silk- worms, and the in quiet and repose for the rest of his 
molboiry-treei^ became very common in life. He survived Kerrccm, and died at 
that distr^r * One of his most generally ' Shiraz in 1780. (Biog. Univ. Suppl. 
usefn^^ dispoveries nppeara to have been Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, ii. p. 59.) 
that of a substitute for fuel-wood, which ASSALECTUS, a sculptor, who ap- 
was very scarce in, Friuli, in a kind of jiears to have exercised his art at Rome, 
torha, (tuff, or peat,) which, then unknown after the Christian era. A statue of iEs- 
in Italy, die recommended in an essay, culapius by him remains, with the artist’s 
published in 1 769. He also made known name upon it ; but Winckelman considers 
the medicinal virtues of the herb saii/o/itco it of but inferior workmanship. 

of Linnaiiis), which ASSAROTTI, (Ottavio Giovanni Bat- 
he considered superior to bark. In 1769 tista, 1753 — 1829,) a native of Genoa, 
the senate of Venice decreed a medal to who became celebrated for bis successful 
be struck in honour of his discovery of instruction of the deaf and dumb. His 
torba in Italy. See more in Tipaldo, i. parents, having given liim a good educa- 
156. tion, destined him for the law; but his 

ASSAD-EU-DEEN. See Sheer-koh. turn of mind led him to entei|^into a^ 
A8SAD-ED-DOULAH, (Lion of tlie religious order, and he chose thftianstitu-^ 
State,) the title assumed by Saleh Ibn tion called Scuolc Pic. He appears to 
Mardash, the chief of the Beni-Khelab have lectured on many subjects, and 
tribe ofArabs, when he conquered Aleppo, to have been in such reputation, that 
A.D. 1024, A.H. 415, from the Fatimite the archbishop of Genoa appointed him 
khalif of Egypt, (who hud seized it ten examiner of the clergy for his diocese, 
years before from the successors of the But in 1801, on hearing of tlie deaf and 
Hamdanites,) and founded there the petty dumb institution in Paris, he immediately 
dynasty of the Mardashites, or Khela- applied his energies to the instruction of 
bites. He also captured Balbec from the this class of persons. He did this at first 
^ Egyptians, and made himself popular by in private ; but soon found the necessity 
the equity of his government ; but he# of considerable funds, in order to be of 
was overpowered and slain in a battle any real assistance. The government 
fought on the banks of the Jordan, a.j>. - gave some promises, which proved delu- 
1029, A.H. 420; and his head sent into sive; but in 1805, Napoleon gave orders 
Egypt. His sons, however, Shabl-ed- to convert one of the suppressed religious 
doulah and Moezz-ed-doiilah, maintained houses into a deaf and dumb institution, 
themselves conjointly in the possession Still nothing was done till 1811 ; nor was 
of their father’s states ; and their desceii- it till 1812 that this institution was fully 
dants continued to reign there till the set on foot. A^sarotti appears to have 
conquest of Syria by Toutush the Selju- been extremely beloved, and highly suc- 
kian, in 1078. (Elinakiii. D’Herbelot.) cessful in his method of giving instruction. 

ASSAD, or AZAD KHAN, was a na- Of his method it will only be necessary 
tive of one of the Affghan tribes, and born to say, that it seems to have consisted in 
near Cabul^about the year 1715lr From be- having no invariable method at all; but 
ing a simple officer he became a leader of be adapted his general principles to each 
a large body of troops ; obtained the go- ' particular case. For more on the subject 
vemment of the province of Aderbcjan ; see Tipaldo, Blog. i. 20 — 26. 
and contested the kingdom of Persia with ASS AS, (Nicholas, chevalier d’,) cele- 
Kerreem Khan. At one time he had brated only for the patriotic manner in 
taken Ispahan, and driven Kerreem to which he sacrificed his li|fe: He was an 
the mountains ; but having followed him, officer in the regiment (^Auvergne, in 
he wks entangled in defiles, and was the French army, when it was stationed 
completely routed^ From this time his near Gueldres, m 1760, On the 15th of 
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October, very early in the morning, as the death of the Abb^ Edgeworth, Louia 
he was going his rounds, he fell into tlie XVllL sent for him ; and he joined bis 
hands of a party of the enemy, who were sovereign in £nglan<^ in 1808. He was 
advancing in silence to surprise the French appointed confessor to the king and to the 
troops. He was told that instant death duke and duchess of Angouleme;. and he 
would follow the opening of his mouth ; lived in England in great . intimacy with 
yet he shouted out, “ A inoi, Auvergne, the royal family, until his death, which 
v/tiia les eniiemis and directly after took place in 1813. ,ln 1823, the Abb^ 
fell covered with wounds. A pension ^’cmord, Ms fiiend, published his works 
was granted to his family, to be enjoyed in 6 vols, (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
by them for ever. This was suspended ASSELYN, (Joht^^lGlft — 1660,) a 
during the Revolution, but was afterwards celebrated landscape painter, and apainter 
restored. (Biog. Univ.) of battle pieces and of animals, was born 

ASSCHENBERGH, (Hermanns,) who at Antwerp, and was the scholar of Esaias 
died in 1793, at the age of 66, was a Vandevelde. He went to Italy when 
Dutch writer. His tales, and some other young, and resided in Rome many years, 
pieces in verse, do not indeed show much, studying the works of the great masters 
poetical talent, but have the merit of there ; but he copied chiefly the manner 
being amusing ; and arc preferable to his of Bamboccio. On his return, he rc- 
tragedies, which possess neither spirit nor mained some time at Lyons, where his 
dignity. (De Vries.) works, many of them representing views 

ASSCHOONEBECK, (Adrian, )aDutch near that city, were greatly prized. He 
engraver, who flourished about 1690. there married one of his own country- 
There are by him some sliglit incorrect women ; and went with her to Amster- 
etchings, lengthways, representing the dam, where he worked many years, and 
flightof James II. from England. (Strutts died there. He was denominated by the 
Diet, of Eng. Bryan’s Diet.) Flemish artists at Rome Crahatje, on 

ASSEBURG, (Rosamund Juliana de,) account of the contraction of his fingers, 
an exalted person, in the fifteenth cen- Most of his pictures represent views in 
tury, w’ho, from her seventh year, pre- the vicinity of Rome, with figures and 
tended to have had extraordinary visioiKs cattle introduced, and enriched with 
and revelations, which are recorded vestiges of Roman architecture, in the 
in the ecclesiastic history of Germany, manner of N. Berghem. His touch is 
Several pastors were dismissed, on ac* remarkably firm and iicat ; the trees and 
count of their belief in the visions of plants executed with great sharpness and 
Rosamund. (Treuss. N ation. Encycl.) spirit ; and his skies and distances tenderly 

ASSEF-ED-DAULAH. See Asopii. coloured; and in some of his works are 
ASSELIN, (Gilles Thomas,) born in the effect of sunshine, resembling the 
1682, was the friend of the poet Thomas warmth of John Boll. Flor. le Comte ' 
Corneille, the brother of the celebrated fl^aUs him “ le petit Jean de Hollatide." 
Pierre ; and gained the prize of poetry His portrait is engraved by Houbraicken, 
at the French Academy, in 1709. He in his book of the Lives of the Painters, 
afterwards obtained some prizc.s at the Several of his works are engraved, 
floral games. He was appointed princi- (Bryan’s Diet. Biog. Univ« Heinecken, 
pal of the college of Harcourt. He died Diet, des Artistes.) 
in 1767. He published, among other ASSEMANl, a leanied Maronite fa- 
poems, an ele^ on the death of Thomas mily, originally of Mount Lebanon, who 
Corneille. His poetical works were pub- did much for oriental literature, aitd 
lished at Paris in 1725. (Biog. Univ.) especially for the study of the. Syriac 
ASSELIN £, (Jean Rene,) was born tongue and its literature, 
at Paris in 1742, of an humble fa- L t/osepA the most distinguisbed 
mily, and became profes.sor of Hebrew member of this family, who was born. In 
in the Sor^ne, and in 1790 was con- S}Tia, 16^, and died 1768, was sent to 
secrated bishop of Boulo^e. He was be educated at Rome, where be attract^ 
one of the first to oppose the innovations the notice of Clement XL, who mi^e 
of the constituent assembly, and was him one of the librarians in the Vatican, 
meiwards obliged to fly from France, and commissioned him to go and esta- 
He bad the credit of having converted mine the diflerent libraries in Syria and 
by ar^ment Count Stolberg, in 1800, Egypt. He returned in 1716, with a 
irom Lutheranism to Catholicism; the considerable collection of MSSi, of wl^li 
circumstances of which made much noise he afterwards published /t j^tOalogae in 
at the time. (See Stoi.bbro.) After 4 vols, folio, entitled, SiMiotbeea OrL 
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entalis Clementino-Vaticana, rocensens 
manuscriptos codices Syriacos, Arabicos, 
Persicos, TutcicoS) Hebraicos, Samari- 
tanos, Armenicos, ^tbiopiccM, Graecos, 
^gyptioBjlbericoS) etMalaDaricos; Rome, 

1 719-28. The wotk, however, was be^n 
upon a scale that rendered its completion 
almost impossible j for the four volumes 
published comprise no mori than the 
account of the Syriac MSS., with extracts 
from them traT||pted into Latin, and 
notices of their authors, &c. He also 
published the works of St. Ephraem, one 
of the earliest fathers of the Syriac church, 
with a Latin version of the original — 
S. Ephraem Syri Opera omnia quae ex- 
tant ; Rome, 1732-46 : likewise, the 
Kalendaria Ecclesiae universal, &c., 6 
vols, Rome, 1762-4. He left several 
dissertations relative to the Copts, the 
Nestorians, and other sects of the eastern 
church, which have been since edited by 
the leanied Abbate Mai. 

2. Joseph Aloysius^ brother to the pre- 
ceding, was professor of the oriental 
languages at Rome ; and died in 1782. 
Besides assisting his brother in his lite- 
rary labours, he edited the Missale Alex- 
andrinum S. Marci, in quo Eucharistim 
Liturgim omnes antiquse et rccentes 
Kcclesiarum /Egypti, Greece, Coptice, 
Arabice, etSyriace, cxhibentur,4to,Rome, 
1734 ; and Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae 
universalis, 13 vols, 4to, Rome, 1749-66, 

3. Stephen Evodtus^ nephew to the 
two preceding, succeeded the first as 
librarian of the Vatican. He published 
Bibliothecffi Mediceo- Laurentiana? et Pa- 
latinae Cod. MSS. Orientalium Catalogiis, 
2 vols, folio, Rome, 1742 ; and Acta S!S 
Martyrum Orient, et Occidentaliuni, fol. 
Rome, 1748. He also began a complete 
catalogue of the Vatican library, but did 
not carry it beyond the first volume ; 
since which it has been continued by 
Mai, who has published seven others. 
Stephen had collected a great number of 
Arabic and Syriac MSS., which were 
purchased by Clement XIII. for the Va- 
tican ; and of the Syriac ones a catalogue 
has been published by Mai. 

4. Sitnotit the grandson of Joseph 
Simon, by whom he was educated, was 
bom in 1749. He was for some time 
librarian at Vienna, and afterwards pro- 
fessor of oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Padua, where he died in 1821. 
His works consist of-— Saggio sull* en- 
gine, Culto, e Costami degli Arabi avanti 
H Pseudo*-^ofeta Maometto, 8vo, Padua, 
-1787 ; Catalogo dei MSS. Orienteli nelle 
Biblioteca Naiviana, 4to, Piiduu, 1787-8, 
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comprising much biographical and anti- 
quarian information ; and Globus ccelestis 
Cufico-Arabicus, 4to, 1790. He exposed 
the literary forgery of Vella, a Mdtese, 
who pretended to nave discovered, in the 
convent of St. Martin at Palermo, an 
Arabian MS., which he trandated and 
published, at the expense of the king of 
Naples, under the title of— Codice Diplo- 
matico di Sicilia sotto il Governo degli 
Arabi, 5 vols, 4to, 1789-92 ; but, on exa- 
mination, the Arabic text proved to be 
chiefly in the Maltese dialect ; iu conse- 
quence of which discovery the learned 
impostor was imprisoned. 

ASSEN. The name of two artists. 

1 . John Watther van, one of the early 
engravers on wood, said to have been 
born in Holland, in the year 1490. He 
appears to have been the most eminent 
engraver of that period on wood, as 
Lucas, of Leyden, his contemporary, 
was on copper. His woodcuts are admi- 
rably executed, and are in great request 
with collectors. One of his prints, re- 
presenting an armed figure on horse- 
back, is inscribed St. Hadrianum and 
Amstelodamus, in aidibus Don^di Petri 
ad signe Castri Angelici; whence Mr. 
Stnitt concludes he, at least for a time, 
resided at Amsterdam. There are by 
him a set of six prints on wood, in cir- 
cles about nine inches diameter, repre- 
senting the life and passion of the 
Redeemer, dated 1513 and 1514. That 
which represents Christ praying in the 
Garden, is particularly excellent. (Strutt’s 
Diet, of Eng. Bryan’s Diet.) 

2. John van, (1635 — 1695,) a painter 
of landscapes and figures, after whom 
are engraved, by Beauvarlet, two upright 
compositions, entitled Le Jardiiiier and 
La Fruitiere, (Heiiiecken, Diet, des Ar- 
tistes.) 

ASSKNEDE, (Didicr, or Thierri d’,) 
lived about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and translated the Romance of 
Floris and Blanchelleur, from French 
into Flemish verse. It has been pub- 
lished by Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 

ASSER, a monk of the monastery of 
St. David’s, in AVales, (Menevensis.) 
He had for a tutor one Johannes Pa- 
tricius, reckoned one of the most cele- 
brated scholars of his time. About the 
ear 880, king Alfred invited Asser to 
is court. Asser went with the messen- 
gers who came to the monaste^, to the 
town of Dene, (now Dean) in Wiltshire, 
to meet the king. Alfired used all his 
endcavoum to persuade him to leave St. 
David’s, and live with him as a friend 
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andi felloar-atudent- Ateer, considering 
it his duty not lightly to forsake the 
place where he had been educated, 
and where he had taken the vows of 
priesthood, modestly declined. Alfred 
then desired that he would give six 
months to the court, and six months to 
his monastery. Asser consulted his fel- 
low monks on the subject, and they, pro- 
posing to themselves great advantages 
irom the friendship of Alfred to one of 
their monastery, readily agreed. They, 
however, wished that the arrangement 
should be, that Asser should reside at 
the court, and the monastery by quarterly, 
instead of half-yearly turns. He then 
returned to the king, who received him 
with the greatest kindness, and conferred 
soon after upon him, among other hene- 
iits, four monasteries, a silk pall, and 
as much incense as a strong man coidd 
caiTy. To these Avas subsequently added 
the bishopric of Sherborne. This last 
was resigned afterwards by Asser, but 
he retained the title all his life. He died 
in 910. Asser drew up some memorials of 
the life of Alfred, which were preserved, 
and dedicated and presented them to the 
king in 893. In this work is a curious 
account of the manner in which they 
spent their time together. 

The only work of which he is the un- 
disputed author, is this Life of Alfred, it 
was first published at the end of Wal- 
singham’s History, in 1574, by arch- 
bishop Parker. It Avas reprinted by 
Camden in 1603, and at Oxford in 1722. 
A work was published by Dr. Gale, en- 
titled Annales Britannicae, which has 
been attributed to liim, but it is uncer- 
tain whether he was the author. Some 
other pieces have also been attributed to 
him, but they are no longer in ex- 
istence. (Biog. Brit. Turner’s Anglo- 
Saxons. Asser’s Life of Alfred.) 

ASSERETO, (Giovacchino, 1600— 
1649,) a Genoese, a painter of that school, 
and pupil of Ansaldo, though he had 
previously studied under Borgone. He 
profited muck by studying the design of 
Ansaldo, but in general attempted the 
chiaroscuro of his fonner preceptor, as 
seen in his picture of S. Rosario, at S. 
Brigida in Genoa. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. 
V. 275.) 

ASSEZAN, (Pader d’,) an advocate and 
artist of Toulouse, was the author of two 
plays, Agamemnon, printed in 1680, and 
Antigone, in 1686, which were performed 
at Paris. He died about 1696. (Biog. 
Univ. ) 

- ASSHETON, (William,) was bom in 
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1641. He became fellow of Brazen- 
nose colle^, Oxford, in 1663, and was 
for some time chaplain to the duke of 
Ormond, who was chancellor of the uni- 
versity. He was the projector of a 
scheme for the maintenance of clergy 
men’s widows and others ; and he per- 
suaded the Mercer’s company to join nim 
in carrying it out. A deed of settle- 
ment was executed in 1699. The plan, 
however, did not suqged as originally 
intended. The writer " of his life gives 
him a hi^h character for piety and pro- 
bity, and inflexible adherence to the doc- 
trines and interests of the Church of 
England. He was the author of, 1. Tole- 
ration Disapproved and Condemned, 
1670. 2. Cases of Scandal and Perse- 
cution ; in which he maintains that the 
execution of penal laws against Dissen- 
ters was not persecution. 3. A Country 
Parson’s Admonition to his Parishioners 
against Popery ; with Directions how to 
behave themselves when any one de- 
signs to seduce them from the Church of 
England. 4. The Possibility of Appa- 
ritions. 5. Many Moral, Theological, 
and Controversial Works. (Watt’s Life 
of Assheton, 1714. Biog. Brit. Wood’s 
Ath.) 

ASSISI, (Andrea Luigi di, called 
ringegno, about 1470 — 1556,) a na- 
tive of Assisi, a painter of the Roman 
school, the fellow pupil and competitor 
of Raffaelle, under Petro Pemgino, 
Avhom he assisted in the Sala del Cambio, 
and in other more important works. He 
was older than his illustrious fellow pupil, 
and for his promising genius was caued 
(^’Ingegno. Assisi was the first of the 
school of Perugino who enlarged its 
style while he softened its colouring, a 
circumstance particularly observable in 
his Sibyls, ana the Prophets painted in 
fresco, in the church of Assisi. He was 
afflicted with blindness in the prime of 
life. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 27.) 

ASSOUCY, (Charles Coypeau d’, 1604 
— 1679,) was born at Paris. At the 
age of nine he ran away from hiS fa- 
ther’s house, and went to Calais, where 
he gave himself out to be the son of 
Csesar No^adamus. In this character, 
by some quackery, he effected a cure that 
was deemed marvellous. The people took 
him for a sorcerer, and were near throwing 
him into the sea. This is a marvellous 
story, but it should be home in mind that 
the only authority for it is d'Aflsoucy 
himself. If true, it was the commence- 
ment of the life of a vagahqnd md a' 
profligate, lyhose time appears to'hate 
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been tpent alternately in debauchery 
and condnement. He travestied some 
part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which he 
entitled L’Ovide en Belle Humeur. He 
wrote his own adventures in three vo^ 
lumes, and some other works, of a cha- 
racter worthy of the man. Boileau, in his 
Art Po6tique, wrote of him — 

£t Jusqu’a d'Assoucy tout trouva aes lecteurs," 

which drew tc*rs from his eyes ; 
not from the tititn of the satire, but 
from a notion that it was cruelly and 
unjustly done to injure his reputation. 
He has been called the Ape of Scarron. 
He had but indifferent success in what, 
at the best, is bad, low buffoonery. 

ASSUMPCAO, (D. Joachim de, 1753 
— 1793,) a very eminent Portuguese na- 
tural philosopher. He was a canon-re- 
gular of the congregation of Sta Croce, 
and published a few tracts on scientific 
subjects ; but his early death, caused by 
his intense study, cut short the high 
hopes which were entertained of him, 
and caused him to leave several very 
important works unfinished. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ASTA, (Andrea dell’, 1673—1 721,) bom 


logic. She left Newcastle at about 
the age of twenty, settling in London ; 
where, and in the neighbourhood, the re* 
mainder of her life was passed. She died 
in May 1731, and was buried at Chelsea. 

Mrs. Mary Astell appears to have 
been a person earnestly devoted to the 
improvement and intellectual elevation of 
her own sex, when means of improve- 
ment appeared to her to be at tliat time 
very inadequate to the reasonable de- 
mands which they might make. Her 
first publication was a treatise entitled, 
A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, for the 
Advancementof their true and greatest In- 
terest ; a second part of which soon fol- 
lowed, and both were printed together in 
1697. This was followed, in 1695, by 
Letters concerning the Love of God, ad- 
dressed to John Norris, the rector of Be- 
merton, who had just published discourses 
on that subject. In 1696, she wrote an 
essay in Defence of the Female Sex ; and 
in 1700, appeared her Reflections on 
Marriage. In 1704, she published Mode- 
ration tmly stated, in reference to the 
state of Opinion in the Church at that 
time: and in the same year, A Fair 
Way with the Dissenters and their Pa- 


at Naples, and a painter of that school, 
who studied under Francesco Sol^iene. 
He afterwards went to Rome, and on his 
return engrafted on his native style some 
imitation of Raffaelle and the antique. 
Among his principal works are the two 
large pictures of the Nativity and the 
A&ration of the Magi, painted at Naples 
for the church of St. Agostino de’ P. P. 
t Scalzi. (Lanzl, Stor. Pitt. ii. 300.) 


trons ; and another treatise entitled. The 
Christian Religion os professed by a 
Daughter of the Church of England. 
She is also the author of An Impartial 
Inquiry into the Causes of Rebellion and 
Civil War in this Kingdom, 1703; and a 
Vindication of the Royal Martyr, 1704. 

She was held in much esteem by many 
of the divines, and other eminent per- 
sons of the time. A large account is 


ASTARITA, (Gennaro,) a composer,^ given of her by Ballard, in his Memoirs 
both of serious and comic music. His of British Ladies who have been cele- 


natural and agreeable style conciliated 
the applause of the public, though the 
opinion of the connoisseurs was not 
always equally favourable. He was the 
author of ten operas, but their style does 
not entitle him to a high rank in the clas- 
sical school, though he is worthy to be 
placed at the head of the second class 
of musicians of Italy, (Diet, of Mus.) 

ASTELL, (Mary,) a female writer, 
who enjoyed a large share of reputation 
in her own day, was the daugUler of Mr. 
AsteU, a merchant of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at which place she was bom about 
the year ^668. She received a better 
education than was usually bestowed on 
the ladies of that age, and possessing, as 
her bip^apher says, “ a piercing wit, a 
solid ju^ment, and tenacious memory,” 
she made considerable progress in the 
languages, pbiltsK^hy, mathematics, and 


brated for their works or skill, who calls 
her “ a great ornament of her sex and 
country.” 

ASTERIO, a statuary, the author of 
a statue of Chserea, the gladiator, of 
Sicyon. The date and country of this 
artist are unknown, lie is mentioned 
by Pausanias, 6, 3, 1. 

ASTERIUS, flourished in the fourth 
century. He vras a sophist of Cappa- 
docia, who renounced gentilism. HP 
published some works in favour of Ari- 
anism, wliich were extant in the time of 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian. Je- 
rome says, he wrote commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Romans, the Gospels, 
Psalms, &c. Nothing, however, of them 
remains, but some quotations in the works 
of Eusebius and Athanasius. The latter 
calls him a ** cunning sophist and pa- 
tron of heresy.” 
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ASTERIUS, a loativeof Antioch, and the record commission arose. This caleii- 
bishop of Amnsea in Pontus, in the dar has been much censured, on account 
iburth century. He was the author of of its imperfection, by those who did not 
many sermons, part of which were pub- observe that there was no intention in 
lished by Ruhenius, and part by Cam- the compiler of it to make it a complete 
besis and Richer. There is a scnnon calendar of the documents on the patent 
attributed to him on St. Peter and St. rolls; but only of those which appeared to 
Paul, but on doubtful authority, in which possess an interest and value smove tiiat 
the supremacy of the successors of St. which belc^ged to the other entries. Mr. 
Peter is maintained over all the churches Asde was also connected with the State* , 
both of the East and West. paper office. He at Battersea 

ASTESANO, (Antonio di,) was born Rise, and was buried in the church of 
in 1412, at Aste, in Piedmont. He wrote Battersea, where is a monument to his 
the History of Aste in elegiac verses. It memory. 

has been published by Muratori, Scrip. Beside the works on which he was en- 

Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. (Biog. Univ.) of which notice has already been 

ASTLE, (Thomas,) an eminent archiv- tiiken, Mr. Astle was the author of 
ist and antiquarian writer, was bom in various communications to the Society of 
1735, being the son of Mr. Daniel Astle, Antiquaries, which arc printed in the 
who was keeper of Needwood Forest, in Archajologia, and in the Vetusta Monu- 
Staffordshire. He was introduced at an menta. These are for the most par ton sub- 
early period of life into the British Mu- jects of considerable antiquarian interest, 
seam, where he was employed in forming and they all evince the extent and variety 
an index to the catalogue of the Har- of his archaeological knowledge. He 
leian MSS. In 1763, he was elected a published, in 1775, the Will of king Henry 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; VII., with a preface and notes. In 1777 
and about that time \va.s selected by Mr. there was published, in an Svo volume, 
Grenville, then first lord of the trciisury a catalogue of the MSS. in the Cottonian 
and chancellor of the exchequer, to be library, with an appendix, and a cata- 
joined in commission with Sir Jose])h loguc of the charters preserved in the 
Ayloffe and Dr. Ducarel, for superintend- same library. This catalogue was pre- 
ing the regulation of the public records at pared by Air. Astle, The catalogue of 
Westminster, a work, to the due per- the MSS. has been superseded by the 
formance of which there were obstacles more extended and more complete cata- 
not easily to be overcome. In 1765, loguc prepared by Mr. Plantti; but this 
through the patronage of the Grenville is the only printed work which contains 
family, he was appointed receiver-gene- any catalogue of the charters in that 
ral of the sixpence in the pound on tlie library. In 1784 appeared the work by 
civil list. It w'as in 1766 that the plan nrhich Mr. Astle is better known, entitled * 
was formed for the publication of the#rhc Origin and Progress of Writing, as 
rolls of parliament, one of the most im- well Hieroglyphic as Elementary ; of 
portant bodies of public records. Mr. which a second edition appeared in 1803. 
Astle was consulted respecting the de- (Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
sign, and finally he and his fatlicr-iii- Eighteenth Century.) 
law, Mr. Morant, the author of the His- ASTLEY, (Sir Jacob,) Lord Astley of 
tory of Essex, conducted the work through Reading, a very eminent soldier, and one 
the press. It fornis six folio volumes, who had a chief command in the king's 
It was about the time when this under- army in the time of the civil wars. He 
taking was completed, that Mr. Astle was the second son of Isaac Astley, of 
was appointed chief clerk in the record Melton-Constable, in the county of Nor- 
office at the Tower, and subsequently folk, esq., and entered very early on a 
keeper of the records there ; an appoint- military^e, serving under Maurice and 
ment which he held till his death, in Henry, pnnees of Orange, in the Low 
1803. One of his latest works was con- Countries. He was, while in this eervice, 
nected with the records in that deposi- at the battle of Newport, and the siege 
toty, the publication of an old calendar, of Ostend. He then entered the service 
lyhich had been formed of a portion of of Christian IV. king of Denmark, and 
the documents entered on the patent Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden; 

publication was recom- and gained great renown, 
inen^d by the committee of the House On the breaking out of the civil wars, 
of ^mmons on the public records, he entered the service Of the king, whom 
in tlieir report of 1800, out of which he served with great fidelity and courage; 
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I^ord Clarendon says of hiin, that “lie 
was on honest, brave, plain man, and as 
lit for the office he exercised, of major-ge* 
ueralof the foot, as Christendom yielded, 
and was so generally esteemed; very 
discerning and prompt in giving orders, 
as the occasion required ; and most cheer- 
ful and present in any action. In council 
he usea few, but very pertinent words, 
and was not at all pleased with long 
speeches usually Au^de there.” He was 
for some time in command of the garrison 
at Oxford and at Reading, and was 
present in the field at the battle of 
Kineton, Brentford, Newburj', and 
Lostwithiel, beside several encounters 
of less note. He had a commis- 
sion as lieutenant-general of his ma- 
jesty’s forces in the counties of Wor- 
cester, Stafford, Hereford, and Salop; 
and was created a peer on the 4th of 
November, in the 20th of Charles I., by 
the title of lord Astley of Reading. 
He died at Maidstone, in Kent, in 1651, 
and was buried in the church of that 
town. One of his sons, Sir Barnard 
Astley, was a colonel in tlie king’s ser- 
vice, and slain at the siege of Bristol. 
The title became extinct on the death of 
Sir Jacob’s grandson in 1688. 

ASTLEY, (John,) a painter, who was 
pupil of Hudson, was born at Wemm, in 
Shropshire. After leaving Hudson, he 
visited Rome ; and was there at the same 
time as Sir Joshua Reynolds. On his 
return to England, he resided some months 
in London ; whence he removed to 
Dublin, where he made 3000/, in three 
^'ears. He married Lady Daniel, a widow, 
who, it is said, offered him her hand; 
and, at her death, settled on him the 
estate of Duckenfield, in Cheshire, worth 
5000/. a year, after the death of her 
daughter by her first husband, Sir Wil- 
liam Daniel, into possession of whicli he 
came in a tew years. Late in life he 
remarried, and left a son and a daughter; 
and died at Duckenfield lodge, Nov. 14, 
1787* He was a good artist, and was 
not deficient in taste for architectiual 
design. (Adams’s Biog. Hist.) , 

ASTOLPHUS succeeded to the throne 
of the Lombards in 740. In 75f he took 
Ravenna from Eutychius, who was the 
last the exarchs, and carried his arms 
to Borne itself. Pepin, king of the Franks, 
conduced an army into Italy in 754, 
overcame Astolphus, and made him sign 
a peace. Notwithstanding this, Astol- 
pbuajkgftin raised an and ventured 
to Jay siege to Rome. Une assistance of 
Pepin was again required, and again 


Astolphus was reduced by him to sub- 
mission. On this occasion, however, the 
dominions of the exarchate were given to 
the pope, spite of the protestations of the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus. • The 
sovereignty of the popes was not, how- 
ever, at this time securely established in 
the exarchate. Astolphus was killed by a 
wild hoar, while hunting, in 756. (Biog. 
Univ. Gibbon.) 

ASTON, (Sir Arthur,) eminent in the 
military service of king Charles I., in the 
time of the civil wars, was of an ancient 
family in the county of Lancaster, and 
learned and practised his profession of 
arms in the wars upon the continent. 
At the beginning of the civil wars he 
joined the king, and at the battle of Edge- 
hill had the command of the dragoons, 
with which he did excellent service. He 
made a brave defence of Reading for the 
king ; when having received a dangerous 
wound, he was compelled to leave that 
place, and was sometime after appointed 
to command the garrison at Oxford. He 
gave up the command before the sur- 
render, and went to Ireland, where he 
was the governor of Drogheda, at the 
time when the town was taken by Crom- 
well, and the whole garrison, including 
the governor himself, was put to the 
sworn. This was in September 1649. 
Much may be read concerning him in 
Clarendon. 

ASTON, (Anthony,) was a person of 
much notoriety, besides being an actor 
of considerable celebrity, in the begin- 
ning of the last century. Tlie best ac- 
count of his life is given by himself at 
dhe end of his Fool’s Opera, to which the 
Biographia Dramatica assigns the date 
of 1731, asserting that it was “ probably” 
by him. It is a very rare tract, and was 
never seen by any of the compilers of 
that work, or they would have known 
that it has no date, and that it was cer- 
tainly the authorship of Anthony Aston. 
He there tells us that he had figured as 
“ gentleman, lawyer, poet, actor, soldier^ 
sailor, exciseman, and publican,” not 
only in the three kingdoms, hut in Ame- 
rica and the West Indies. He does not 
give us the date of his birth ; hut he 
states that his father was Richard Aston, 
Esq., principal of Furnival’s Inn, and 
secondary ot the King’s Bench office} 
and his mother the daughter of Colonel^ 
Cope, of Drumully castle, Armagh. He 
was educated at Tamworth, where he waa^ 
rqbahly horn — ^his father heloiigin|f, to^ 
te^ordshire; and his schoolmasters* 
names, Ramsey and Antrohus. On com^ig . 
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ttt Londcm, Kfe VfiM pkted tis tilevk, fir?t ‘ date we hear no more of him, dr his 
with Mr* Randal, of tne Six-derks' ulHce, family. Chetwood assigns to Anthony 
and sub^qiientiy with Mr. Paul Joddrell. Aston, Love in ft Hurry, which was never 
At this time he Was in the habit of creep- printed, .but acted in Dublin in 1709 
ing out to the theatres, and finally took and his name is upon the title-page of 
to the stage. “ I went,” he says, “ info another drama, called Pastorft, or the 
the old ]^y-hoU8e, and succeeded in Coy Shepherdess, performed at Tunbridge 
many characters,” but he does not men- Wells, and printed in 1712. His only 
tion them. They were certainly of a prodiictioiA of any value is his Supple- 
comic cast ; and one of them, as we learn inentto Colley Cibber, already mentioned, 
from the bills of the day, was Fondlewife, which contains some i||||pimation regard- 
in Congreve Old Lachelor. In 1717 ing actors and actresses not preserved 
Aston was giving a performance at the elsewhere. 

Globe and Marlborough Head, in Fleet- ASTON, (Sir Thomas,) was the son of 
streetjOnevery Monday, Wednesday, and John Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire, Es j. 
Friday, which seems to have been a He entered at Brazennose college, Ox- 
speculation solely on his own account; ford, iu 1626 ; and was cveaton :i *'i4i..iict 
for he got up apiece which he culled a in 1628. lie engaged hi tin, i.inj/'s 
medley, selectee! from various comedies service in the rebellion, and was killed 
and farces, in which he and his wife and in 1645, as he w'as in the act of making 
son performed. His FooVs Opera pur- his escape from pvisiiU. He wrote \ 
ports to have been acted by Mr. Aston, Remonstrance against Presbytery, A 
sen., Mr. Aston, jun., Mrs. Motteux, and Short Review of tlie Presbyterian Disci- 
Mrs. Smith ; and facing the title-page is pliiie, and A Brief Review of the Insti- 
a wood-cut representing all four in their tution of Bishops. He also made u 
characters of the poet, the fool, the lady, collection of petitions presented to the 
and the maid. It was produced after the king and parliament. (Biog. Brit. Wood 
Beggar’s Opera in 1727, and in bur- Ath.) 

lesque imitation of it. In another rare ASTON, (Sir Walter,) the eldest son 
work hy Aston, called, A Brief Supple- and heir of Sir Edward Aston, of Tixall, 
inent to Colley Cibber, Esq., his Lives of in Staffordsliire, by Anne, his Wife, the 
the famous Actors and Actresses, without daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charle- 
date, but printed after 1742, he informs cote, near Stratford-upon-Avon, was born 
us that he first took to the stage in the at Charlecote, about the year 1.'579. His 
latter end of the reign of William III., father died in 1598, and his wardship 
“when Dogget left it, and Joe Haines was given to b\r Edward Coke, the emi- 
was declining in years and reputation:” nent lawyer. Inheriting an ample for- 
but Dogget returned to the boards in tunc, ancf being the representative of an 
1701, and continued upon them until* ancient house, ho was early noticed by' 
1712. Anthony Aston was of a volatile CScing James I., by whom he was made a 
character, and irregular life, and never knight of the bath soon after he came of 
continued long hi any London theatre, age, and hy w^hom also he was created a 
preferring to travel round the country baronet at the first institution of that 
with his medley, levying precarious con- order. In 1618 he was appointed stew-* 
tributions in different towns where he ard of the honour of Tutbury, and keeper 
was well known and u,sua]ly much fol- of the royal forests in the counties of 
lowed. The Biographia Dramatica in- Stafford and Derby, with the exceptinn 


forms us, that, in 1735, “he petitioned of the forest of the High Peak. But in 
the HouseofCommons to be heard against 1619 he was called to the perfbimance 
the bill, then pending, for reguladiig the of more important services, being s^t 
stage ; and was permitted to deliver a ambassador to Spain, to negotiate the 
lumcrous speech but we hear nothing of marriage of priii^ Charles with the in- 
it in the parliamentary history of that fanta. Kere he became a Roman eft- 
period, and the published address, pur- tholic, though he had been btnught up 
porting to have been then delivered, is a protestant, in which prbfesftitfil ’ his 
^viously a mere joke. He seems to mother's family, the Luevs, had bften 
^ftVe been a very meriT, jovial companion, singularly zealous. On nis to 

^nd seemed many friends in all^arts of England, he was created a peer ^ Scot- 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Chet- land, by the title of Baron Astpn of 
woi who wrote his History of the St^e Forfar. The letters -patent were dated 
in 4/49, believed that Aston was sifll November 28, 1627. In 16dA,he.was 
t]gp^liii|!fwi but after this sent again into Spain, ftom^ whence he 
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retunied hi 1638, and died in tlie foUow- 
*iqg. year. He married Gertrude dadler, 
granddaushter of Sir Ralph Sadler; whose 
Dapers felling into the hands of the Aston 
lamily, were many of them published by 
Mr^ Arthur Clifford, whose mother was 
a c,o-heiress of the Lord Aston, descen- 
dant of Sir Walter. 

Sir Walter Aston iras friend of 
Fanshaw the poet ; but he is more par- 
ticularly conne^d with the literature of 
his ase by his j^ouage of Drayton, who 
waa his esquire on the occasion of his 
being made a knight of the bath, and 
who dedicated to him one of his Eng- 
l'a>d‘s Heroical Epistles. He • alludes 
to the fwours he had received from 
Sir Walter in his Polyolbion — 

*' irent, by Tixall graced, the Astons* ancient seat. 

Which oft the Muhc hath found her safe and 
sweet retreat-'* 

There is an engraved portrait of Sir 
< /alter Aston in Sii Thomas Clidbrd’s 
Historical Description of the Parish of 
Tixall — a work printed at Paris in 1817, 
together with many other particulars of 
♦he Astons and theii transactions. 

ASTOllGA, (Emanuele, Baron d',) a 
Sicilian by birth, was in elegant musical 
composer. In the beginning of the last 
century he was at the court of V^ienna, 
and was greatly favoured by the emperor 
/iCopold. From thence he is supposed 
to have gone to Spain. He w'as at Lisbon 
some time, and afterwards at Leghorn, 
where becoming acqiiaintcd with some 
English merchants, lie was induced to 
visit England. He remained a winter or 
two in London, and then went to Bo- 
hemia. In 1776 he composed at Bre0 
lau a pastoral drama, called Daphne, 
which was performed with great applause. 
He excelled in vocal composition; and 
his cantatas, in particular, arc by the 
Italians most esteemed. Dr. Burney 
says, his best are Quando< penso ; Tome 
Aprile ; and In questo core ; in which, he 
says, there is expression, grace, and 
sciei^^e, devoid of pedantry." The Aca- 
demy of Ancient Music have a copy of 
his ^bat Mater, one of his best com- 
positions ; and a con^derable portion of 
)t has been int^roduced int# Latrobe's 
Selection of Sacred Music. (Mus. Biog. 
Burney's Hist of Mus. iv. 178. Diet of 
Mus.) 

ASTORl, (John Anthony,) a learned 
Italiaii antiquary, was bom at Venice in 
1672k^ In 1608 he went into the church, 
hut his love of letters induced him to de- 
fine., the. preferments that were offered 
He w^ a member of several learned 
273 


societies, and carried on an extensive 
correspondence with the hrst scholars of 
the ajge. He published several pieces on 
classical and antiquarian subjects in the 
Galleria di Minerva and other collections. 
He died in 1743. (Biog. Univ.) 

ASTORINI, was bom in the kingdom ' 
of Naples, in 1651, and died in 1702. 
He was translator of Euclid's Elements, 
and Apollonius on Conic Sections. (Diet. 
Hist.) 

ASTRAMPSYCHUS, the author of a 
smdl poem, in Greek iambics, on Dreams, 
which is to be found at the end of Ri- 
gault’s edition of Artemidoms. The time 
at which he lived is uncertain. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ASTRONOMUS, or the ASTRONO- 
MER, a name which, in the absence of 
his real name, has been given to a French 
historian, who lived in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, at the court of Louis le 
Deboniiaire. Nothing is known of his 
personal history, except that it appears 
from his book, that he held some office 
or dignity attached to the court, and that 
he was a distinguished astronomer. After 
the death of Louis, his patron, he wrote a- 
history of that monarch's reign, which is 
still preserved, and is much vdued. It 
will be found in the large collections of 
the French historians. (Hist. Lit. de 
Fr. V. 49.) 

ASTRUA, (Giovanna,) one of the 
most celebrated and most excellent 
singers of the last century, born at Turin, 
1725. After some successful trials at 
the Italian operas, she went, in 1747, to 
Berlin, where she first sung in the opera 
11 ne Pastore, of which the words and 
music were composed by Frederic II. of 
Prussia, and Messrs. Quanz and Nichel- 
mann. From her first appearance, she 
was engaged by the king, at a salary of 
6000 thalers a year, a very great sum in 
those times. A pulmonic complaintj^ 
obliged her soon to retire from the 
stage, and she died in Italy, in l758. 

ASTRUC, (John, 1684—1766,) a ce- 
lebrated French physician, the son of a 
protestant minister, and born at Sauves, 
in Lower Languedoc. He received the 
rudiments of his education from his father, 
who having, at the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, preferred to abiure 
rather than quit his native country Jb|d 
devoted himself to the profession dym 
advocate, and to the education of hisSo 
childf'en. Astruc acquired, under %e 
tuition of hie parent, considerable j||neral 
knowledge, and a taste for litmture, 
which greatly distingtilshed 
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ances in after life. He was sent to the 
university of Montpellier, where he took 
a master of arts degree in 1700, and that 
of a bachelor of medicine in 1702, upon 
which occasion he delivered and defended 
a thesis on the cause of fermentation — 
Thesis Medica de Causd Mechanic^, MotOs 
Fermentativi, Monsp. 1702, 12ino. This 
treatise espouses the doctrine of Descartes, 
Ions before refuted. At the time of its 
pumication, however, it was attacked by 
the celebrated anatomist and physiologist 
Baymond Yieussens, and Astruc re- 
sponded, in a modest manner, in a tract 
entitled, Responsio critica Animadver- 
sionibus R. Yieussens in Tractatum de 
CausS, Motfts Fenncntativi, Monsp. 1702, 
4to. The remarks of Yieussens served, 
however, to lay the basis of an animosity, 
the fruits of which arc evident in some 
of the writings of Astruc, by the meagre 
manner in which he estimates his genius 
and talents. 

Astruc took the degree of doctor of 
medicine January 25, 1703, but he did 
not then commence practice. He re- 
solved upon making himself intimately 
acquainted with the writings of ancient 
and modern professors, and devoted him- 
self entirely to his studies, and attendance 
at the hospitals. In 1706, Cliirac, a cele- 
brated surgeon and teacher, was called to 
accompany the duke of Orleans with the 
army, and his chair of medicine was filled 
by Astruc during his absence, in the 
years 1707, 1708, and 1709. Astruc con- 
tributed two papers to the Transactions 
of the Academy of Montpellier in 1708 : 
1. MImoire sur lea Petrilications de 
Bontonnet, petit Yillage prt^s de Mont- 
pellier, Mont. 1708, 8 VO, Tliis paper is 
only worthy of notice for having com- 
bat^ an opinion then prevalent, that 
petrifactions and fossils, in general, were 
to be regarded merely as the sports of 
.nature. 2. Conjectures sur le Redresse- 
ment des Plantes inclin^es al’Horizon, 
Montp. 1708, 8vo. In 1710 he published 
Dissertatio Physico-Anatomica de Motu 
Musculari, Monsp. 1710, 12moi, which is 
altogether an elegant composition, and 
was thought worthy of a place in the 
Theatnim Anatomicum of Mangetus. 
The author espouses the doctrine of the 
mechanical jmilosophers, especially of 
l^elli, on this subject, and contends 
tw the muscular fibre is composed of 
c^^ain of vesicles, on which the nervous 
fluid acts, by distending or enlarging 
them, .and thus producing contractions 
and maxations of the muscles. In thii 
yea^he oblained by concours (public ex- 


amination and disputation) a professor- 
sblp of anatomy and medicine In tbe 
university of Toulouse, and commenced 
his lectures in the following year, in 
which he printed another work, entitled, 
M4moire sur la Cause de la Digestion des 
Alimens, Montp. 1711, 4to, which was 
read at the Society of Medicine of Mont- 
pellier, and is to be found In a Collection 
of the Memoirs of the Society, published 
at Lyons in 1766, 4to. Jt led to a more 
extended work, publish w at Toulouse in 
1714, in 12mo, lVait6 de la Cause de la 
Digestion, oh Von refute le Nouveau 
Systhme de la Trituration et du Broye- 
ment, et oh Von prouve que les Alimens 
sont diger^s et convertis en Chyle par 
une v6ritable Fermentation. From the 
adoption of the principles of the mathe- 
matical physiologists by Astruc in general, 
it is rather remarkable that he should in 
this work have abandoned them, and 
sought for an explanation of the pheno- 
mena of digestion in the process of fer- 
mentation, a theory as difficult to sustain 
as that to which he was opposed. Astruc 
fancied he saw a resolution of all diffi- 
culties in the discovery of a species of 
fermentation produced by the saliva and 
pancreatic juices, which he regarded as 
the principle of the digestive process. 
Further researches have shown, that to 
no one principle can digestion be re- 
ferred ; but that its explanation is to be 
found in an union of mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and vital forces. Astruc's work 
involved him in a controversy, and to 
one of his antagonists he replied in a 
work entitled, Epistolse quibus re- 
/ioondetur epistolari Dissertationi Thomas 
%eri de Concoctione, Toulouse, 1715, 
8vo. Astruc gained great reputation by 
his opposition to the lucubrations of the 
mathematical philosophers on this sub- 


ject, and was esteemed so highly as to be 
selected by Chirac and Yieussens to arbi- 
trate on a difference of opinion held be- 
tween them on a subject of physiology, 
relative to the presence of an acid in 
blood, to the discovery of wl^ch bti^ 
professors laid claim, and Astruc ]^oVed 
them both to be in error. To the creditt 
of Chirac, ft must be stated tb^t it es^ 
blished for Astruc his fUendeidp, wlili^ 
was evinced by his obtaining fqr 
promise of succession to the chair he 
tilled in the universi^. An 
however, presenting itself, by tiie dem 
Chastelain, he obtained an apfwihtiieiilt 
as professor in the university of ; 
peluer,aind commenced teaching in IJf 
In 1718 Astruc publ»he<^. 
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€e Ani FistuU, Montf>. ISlmo, which was 
trtoslated into English, widi notes, and 
tome pieces upon the same subject, from 
the writings of Fabricius de Aquapendente, 
Petrus de Marcbettis, and others, by John 
Freke, Lond. 1 738, 8vo. Tn 1 71 9 appeared 
a thesis, entitled Dissertatio Medica de 
Hydropbobift, Montp. 12mo, in which a 
great display of erudition ll made, and 
mercury recommended as the antidote to 
the poison of a|||abid animal. In 1720 
he printed the following works: — Dis- 
sertatio de Sensatione, Montp. 12mo. 
Qusestio Medica de Natural! et Praeter- 
naturali Judicii Exercitio : an Judicii £x- 
ercitium, sive rectum, sive depravatum, 
d Cerebri Mechanismo, et qu^ Ratione, 
pendeat? Montp., 4to. At mis time the 
plague was raging at Provence, and va- 
rious other places. The attention of Astruc 
was naturally drawn to the subject, and 
he jpubllshed, Dissertation sur la Peste 
de Provence, Montp. 1720, 12mo; a se- 
cond edition in 1722, 8vo; and it was 
translated into Latin by J. J. Scheuchzer 
of Zurich, in 1721. In 1722 Astruc 
printed another work, of a more general 
nature, on the same subject, Dissertation 
sur rOrigine des Maladies £pid4miques, 
et particuli^rement de la Peste, Montp. 
8vo; and in 1724 and 1725 at Tou- 
louse, in 8vo, Dissertation sur la Conta- 
gion de la Peste, oh Ton prouve que 
cette Maladie est v6ritablement conta- 
gieuse, et oh Ton r6pond aux Difficultes 
^ue Ton oppose k ce Sentiment. At this 
time the plague prevailed at Marseilles, 
and professional men were much dividedin 
opinion as to the question of its contagious 
or infectious properties. Astruc colft 
tended, in opposition to the opinion of 
Chirac and Cnicoyneau, that it was con- 
tagious, that it was introduced by a ves- 
sel from the Levant, and that measures 
of quarantine were indispensably neces- 
sary to arrest its progress. In 1723 he 
printed another theas — ^Thesis Medica de 
raantasid et Imaginatione, Montp. 8vo, 
wMch was reprinted by Baron ilaller, 
Disput Anatom. Select, vol. iv. p. 447. 

Astruc continued to teach at the uni- 
versity of Montpellier dumg eleven 
yean^ at the expiration of wmcn time he 
accepted the appointment of first phy- 
sidan to the king of Poland, and repaired 
to Dresden. This mode of life, and the 
manners of the court, were but ill suited 
Jto' the taste of Astruc, who therefore 
opined ii, aiid returned to France. In 
1739 be was named *‘capitoul ”' (chief 
'mc^tnUte) hy the citixens of Toulouse, 
lii'eoii^aeratioh of the greet service he 
275 


had rendered the university in the esta- 
blishment of the amphitheatre, and in the 
teaching of anatomy, which had been 
previously neglected. He was also named 
physician to the king, and had an annual 
pension of 700 livres. In 1731, upon 
the death of Geoffroy, he was chosen 
regius professor in the college of France ; 
and in this year he published— Sur la 
Cause de T Intercalation de la Fontaine 
de Fontest-Orbe, en Languedoc, Toulouse, 
12mo, occasioned by a dispute with 
Planque, one of the fathers of the ora- 
tory. This piece afterwards appeared in 
the Natural History of Languedoc. As- 
truc was not admitted into the faculty of 
Paris until 1743, prior to which he pub- 
lished various works, which tended to 
increase his celebrity. The principal of 
these is his treatise, De Morbis Venereis, 
which has gone through many editions, 
and appeared in various languages. It 
was first published at Paris in 1736, 4to ; 
again, in 1740, in 2 vols, with notes by 
Astruc; at Venice, in 1737; in French, 
translated by A. F. Joult, in 1743; and, 
again, in 1755, in 4 vols, 12mo; and in 
1777, with Remarks by A. Louis, which 
is the best edition. It was likewise trans- 
lated into English by W. Barrowby, in 2 
vols, 8vo, Lond. 1737 ; and again in 1 750. 
It was also translated by Samuel Chap- 
man, in 1755, 8vo; a second edition of 
which appeared in 1770; and into Ger- 
man, by J. G, Heiss, Frankfort and Leip- 
sic, 1764, 8vo. The work is theoretical, 
practical, historical, and bibliographical. 
It abounds with errors, and it cannot fail 
to excite astonishment that it should have 
formed, as it were, the text-book upon 
the subject for many years. In 1737, 
Astruc published M5moires pour servir k 
THistoire Naturelle de la ^ovince du 
Languedoc, Paris, 4to. This work 
treats of the antiquities, as well as the 
natural liistory of the place ; and it ob- 
tained for the author the appointment of 
superintendant or inspector of the mineral 
waters, which was given to him through 
Dodart, physician to the king. In me 
same year he entered into the dispute, 
fiercely maintained at that time, between 
the pliysicians and surgeons, as to the 
precedency and importance of their re- 
spective departments. Astruc’s letters 
on this subject contain many curious ^ 
tails, the perusal of which will an^a»e 
the reader. They were collected 
ther, and published under the followmg 
title: — Lettres de Jean Astn^ Jean 
Louis Petit, et autres, isur les QispUtea 
qui se sont klev6es entre lesttkdems et 
• o . 
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Chirurgieits, avec leurs Reponses. Paris, 

1738, 4to. 

At the time of Asfmc’s admission into 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, lie sus- 
tained a thesis An Sympatliia Partium a 
certd Nervorum Positurfi in intemo Sen- 
aorio? Paris, 1743, 4to, which was 
transferred into Halleri Disputat. Ana- 
tom. Select, tom. iv. p. 473. The sub- 
stance of some of his lectures also ap- 
peared in a work — ^Tractatus Pathologicus. 
Genev. 1743, 8vo ; also in 1753, and at 
Paris in 1766, 12mo. A translation into 
English, under the title of Academical 
Lectures on Fevers, appeared at London 
in 1747, 8vo. In 1747 he also put forth 
Etat des Contestations entre la Faculte de 
M4decine et la Commiinaut5 des Chiriir- 
giens, Paris, 4to ; and in 1748, a Letter, 
which has been by some bibliographers 
attributed to Chomel. Lettre sur r Espece 
de Mai de Gorge gangreneux qni a regne 

r mi les Enfans, Paris, 4to. In 1749, 
published, La Necessity de maintenir 
dans la Royaume les Ecoles de Chirurgie 
qui sont Itablies dans la Faculte de 
Medecine, Paris, 4to. In 1751, An 
Morbo, Colicas Pictorum dicto, Venae- 
sectio in Cubito? Paris, 4to; also printed 
in Halleri Disput. Anatom. Select, vol. iii. 
p. 258. 

In 1753, Astruc appeared .as a writer 
in another held of inquiry, and published 
Conjectures sur les Memoires originaux 
dont il est pennis de croire que Muise 
s’est servi pour composer le Livre de la 
GenSse, avec des Remarques qui ap- 
puient ou 4claircissent ces Conjectures, 
Bruxelles (Paris) 12mo. Fearing that 
this work might occasion his orthodoxy 
to be questioned, he, two years after- 
wards, published Dissertation sur ITm- 
mat^rialit^, ITinmortalitu et la Liberty de 
I’Ame, Paris, 4to ; in which he makes a 
proposal to assemble together his writings 
in a work, to be entitled — De Animistica, 
in which he intended to display his meta- 
physical opinions. In 1756, lie printed, 
Doutes sur T Inoculation de la Petite- 
V^role, propos6e a la Faculty de Mede- 
cine de Paris, 12mo,’ and in 1759, 
Quaestio Medica : An Saccharum Alimen- 
tum? Paris, 4to. In the same year, 
also, appeared a more important work — 
Trait5 des Turaeurs et des Ulc^res, oh 
Ton a tach6 de joindre a une Th4orie 
solide la Pratique la plus sdre et la 
mieux 4prouv6e, Paris, 2 vols, 12mo. 
It was published anonymously, and is 
formed from the materials delivered in 
his lectures at the college. It is a 
methodical treatise, containing very few 


original practical observations. It wm 
translated into German by GeorM Louis 
Rumpelt, and printed at Dresden and 
Leipsio in 1761, 8vo. Later editio^ 
have been published in 1790-91, and in 
1805. The work was severely criticized 
by Charles Aug. Vandermonde. Astruc 
replied, by a Recueil de j^usieurs Pieces 
concemant Oe Trait5 des^meurs et des 
UlcSres, Paris, 1759, 12mo, in which he 
takes a more lofty ton^|^)ian common in 
his writings. 

Numerous as are the writings already 
detailed, Astruc produced another of 
great extent and laDour--Trait6 des Ma- 
ladies des Femmes, Paris, 1761, 4 vols, 
12mo, and in 1763, vols v. and vi. It 
was iilso printed in Latin at Venice in 
1763 ; translated into German by Chris- 
tian Fred. Otto, Dresden, 1768-70, 
6 vols, 8vo ; and translated into English 
in 1 762. Lond. 2 vols, 8vo. Previously 
to these liad appeared a Treatise on ail 
the Diseases incident to Women, trans- 
lated by J. R n, M.D. Lund. 1743, 

8vo ; and, again. Elements of Midwifery ; 
Lond. 1746, 8vo; both of which publica- 
tions were probably derived from his 
lectures. Asti*uc’s work contains a chro- 
nological list of all the writers upon the 
Diseases of Women. The extent of his 
reading is fully displayed ; but the prac- 
tical value of the work b insignificant. 
It w'as followed by L'Art d'accoucher 
reduit a ses Principes, Paris and Tou- 
louse, 1766, 12mo, which may be consi- 
dered rather as a continuation of the 
preceding work, than as a separate one. 
He had for a long time also been cn- 
jPiged on a work which was not published 
imtil after his decease^M^moires pour 
servir h FHistoire de la Faculty de Mede- 
cine de Montpellier, Paris, 1767, 4to. 
This was edited by M. Lorry, and several 
parts composed by him from ill-digested 
notes. Neither the biographies of the 
members of the faculty of Montpellier, 
nor the list of their works, are complete, 
and the publication is altogether of little 
value. Astruc died on the 5th of Mey, 
1766, at the age of eigbty-two. Daring 
his life his reputation was great, and his 
learning eAeemed. He was eminent as 
a teacher, and deservedly nopular withhis 
pupils ; but his jpractical knowledge can* 
not be estimated at a high degree. < His 
memory was retentive, big patience in- 
exhaustible, and hi^ apj^ication ineeisaiS^ 
Well educated, these enabled him to, ^ba 
very disUn^^uished position in his proi^ 
sion ; yet Ins judgment waa defecrive, Iris 
writings abound with firise theericn ai|d 
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opinions, and but rarely display any ori* 
ginality. His system of medicine, if 
such it may be called, was based upon 
the mechanical philosophy, as modelled 
by Boerhaave, on the rums of the doc- 
trines of Sylvius, and connected with the 
mechanical speculations of Borelli and 
Bellini. He is stated by Lorry to have 
been a successful practitioner, which ap- 
pears chiefly to be attributable to his 
circumspection^n the employment of 
remedies, rather than to any bold or 
general views entertained by him in the 
practice of medicine. His chief distinc- 
tion seems to have arisen from his ability 
to teach. 

ASTYAGES, the son of Astibaras, 
called by Herodotus Cyaxares, reigned 
over Media* from 586 to 560 b.c. His 
daughter Mandane was married to Cam- 
byses, a Persian nobleman, and from this 
union was bom the elder Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian monarchy. He- 
rodotus relates that Astyages, terrified by 
a dream which seemed to portend the 
future greatness of the child of Mandane, 
ordered her infant to be exposed to perish 
as soon as horn ; that this order was dis- 
obeyed ; and that the young prince, on 
coming to man’s estate, put himself at the 
head of a Persian army, and, aided by 
the treachery of Harpagus, the confiden- 
tial servant or vizier of Astyages, expelled 
the latter from the throne, and seated 
himself upon it. The account of Xeno- 
phon, however, is generally considered 
more authentic ; which relates that Cyrus 
in esirly youth attracted the attention of 
his grandfather, by his bravery and vir- 
tues; that he attacked the Babylonia^ 
with success ; and that the throne de- 
scended to him through his uncle, Cy- 
axares II., a weak and incompetent ruler, 
when he added his recent conquests to 
his hereditai 7 kingdom. 

ASTYDAMAS, the son of the dra- 
matist Morsimus, who is ridiculed by 
Aristophanes, wrote, says Suidas, 240 

te and carried off the prize with 
I of them} amon^t which was, 
doubtless, the one calmd Hector, by 
Plutarch, ii. p. 340, £. BuLof works so 
nufiierous and successful, only a few 
fragments have been preserved. His 
first ^ay was acted, according to Dio- 
dorus, Ol 05, 2. After the representa- 
tion of his Parthenopaeus, founded on 
> the story of the Seven Champions against 
Thebes, and where it would seem he was 
friottght to be superior to iSsebylus,— ^at 
least, if we adopt the reading in Diogen. 
Caen. ii. 43, iSirtp, instead of wept Aur^v- 


Xov, — the Athenians voted him a statue 
in the theatre; but disgusted with the 
boastful inscription, still extant, which 
he caused to be placed under it, they 
subjected him to a fine, as the learned 
have inferred from Diogenes ; while his 
self-praise passed into a proverb, pre- 
served in a verse of Philemon, — 

** You, like Astydamas, woman, praise yourself.'^ 

He had a son of the same name and 
profession. Of his plays, only the titles 
of nine are known, and a fragment or two 
prefixed in Athenseus. 

ASYCHIS, a king of Egypt, whose 
date has been assigned by Larciier, to be 
about 1052 b.c. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATACE, king of the Alans, who, in 
409, penetrated into Spain, and assisted 
in its devastation : the Suevi and Vandals 
were laying waste the country at the 
same time, in emulation of one another. 
At length, convinced that it was rather 
unwise to destroy that from which 
their subsistence was to be derived, they 
agreed to partition the peninsula among 
them. The Vandals had Boetica; the 
Suevi, Galicia, Leon, and Castile; while 
Lusitania fell to the Alans. The Jast- 
named kingdom, however, had a short 
duration ; most of the Alans, with their 
royal chief, Atace, were destroyed by 
William, king of the Visigoths, in 419. 
Those who escaped the slaughter were 
incorporated with the Vandals, whom 
they soon afterwards accompanied into 
Africa. Thus the Alanic kingdom for 
ever disappeared. 

ATAHUALPA, whose name has been 
often corrupted into Atahaliha^ tlie son 
of Huayna Capac, was the thirteenth and 
last independent inca of Peru. 

Huayna Capac was the first of the 
Incas that obtained any success over the 
inhabitants of Quito; and probably that 
success was owing to his marriage with 
the princess of Quito, the heiress to the 
throne. Of that princess he was deeply 
enamoured; and preferred Atahualpa, 
his offspring by her, to his son Huascar, 
whom, in conformity with the custom of 
the Peruvian monarchs, he had by his 
sister and wife. Atahudpa could never 
legitimately succeed to the dignity of 
Peruvian inca. Unless both parents were 
of the divine race of the sun, — unless 
both were equally the children of the 
preceding inca, — the issue was not legi<«^ 
iimate. The heir to the throne always 
married his own sister; and as polygamy 
was allowed, generally aevml of Ids sisters, 
that he might be sure to have children of 
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both sexes. Huascar was of the divine 
race, while Atabiudpa, the son of a foreign 
princess, was but half divine. But Huayna 
Capao, induenced by his love for the 
ofispring of the princess of Quito, gave 
that kingdom to Atahualpa. 

Soon after the death of Huayna Capac, 
the ambition of the two brothers began 
to show itself. Huascar, who had re- 
ceived Peru, was taught to believe that 
the empire could not be dismembered 
even by an inca ; that he was the lawful 
monarch of Quito, in conformity with a 
law which the awful Manco Capac (see 
Mango Capac) had rendered obligatory 
on all the children of the sun. In regard, 
however, to his father’s memory, and 
through fear of a civil war, he preferred 
to recognise his brother king of Quito, on 
two conditions, — first, that the kingdom 
should not be amplified by new con- 
quests ; next, that whatever conquests 
should be made even by the unaided 
arms of Atahualpa, should be for ever 
united with the empire of Peru. If Ata- 
hualpa excelled in one thing more than 
anotner, it was in dissimulation. To the 
ambassadors of Huascar, he expressed' 
the jnost humble acquiescence in the 
wishes of the inca. H uascar was satisfied, 
and seems not to have harboured any 
doubt of his brother’s sincerity, but 
confirmed him in the government, stipu- 
lating only that, within a given time, 
Atahualpa sh^ld repair to Cuzco, and do 
homage in person for that important fief. 
With strong expressions of gratitude for 
the moderation of Huascar, Atahualpa 
promised to perform within the prescribed 
period the necessary act of homage, and 
begged that with a retinue becoming the 
occasion he might be permitted to cele- 
brate at Cuzco the funeral rites of their 
deceased father. With a veteran army 
of 30,000 men, all having weapons 
concesded under the garb of peace, Ata- 
hualpa hastened towards Cuzco, llie 
provincial governors, through whose juris- 
metion he passed, were alarmed at the 
magnitude of his army, and communi- 
cated their apprehensions to the central 
government. Huascar himself now opened 
his eyes to the designs of his brother, 
and commanded all i%o could bear arms 
to join him without delay. But the 
troops of Atahualpa proceeded by forced 
marches, and Huascar was defeated and 
captured. Under the pretext of learn- 
ing what conditions he should attach 
to the restoration of Huascar, he in- 
vited to the capital all the princes of 
ikt. in^rtal family. They and the 


chiefa of Huascar were assemlded ip 
the plain of Cuzco; Huascar, in deep 
mourning, and fettered, vras brong^ 
fl'om his prison, and borne througb their 
ranks. They prostrated themsdves to 
the earth, and adored their captive mon- 
arch, and immediately they were all mas- 
sacred by order of Atahualpa. The cqyot 
and pallas, tRat is, the imperial princesses 
— the daughters, and the more distant 
connexions of the two pnmoding incas>— • 
were also butchered, unaer circumstances 
of the most atrocious barbarity. The 
tyrant’s rage was next experienced by 
the friends of Huascar, and by all who 
had shown any zeal in his benalf. He 
resolved to be the only surviving member 
of the great Manco’s race. But his object 
was not completely attained: a few of 
the princesses and princes too escaped. 
Among the former was the mother oi the 
writer — Garcilasso de la Vega — to whom 
we are indebted for many of the pre- 
ceding details. She was the niece of 
Huascar, sprung from one of his brothers, 
and consequently the granddaughter, of 
the great Huayna Capac. 

During this civil war, (1532,) Pizarro, 
with his Spaniards arrived in Peru. As 
he advanced, he heard of Atahualpa’s 
cruelties. In the middle of November 
in that year, with his handful of men (not 
two hundr^), he reached Caxam^ca, 
from which the army of Atahualpa was 
distant an hour’s march. It was arranged 
that the inca should visit Pizarro the 
next day. To crush the pretended ally 
was the object of the former, who with 
30,000 men advanced into the plain be- 
%€e the city. To disperse this vast host 
the latter planted his masked cannon on 
the walls of a fortress, drew up his men, 
unseen, in battle array, and commanded 
them to open the guns in one quarter, 
while in another the cavalry plunged into 
the dense ranks of the nat^es. When 
Atahualpa reached what may be called 
the square of the city, which, though it 
might contain some thousands, could not 
contain one-third of his followers, , 
commanded them to halt. .He wan in 4 
magnificent litter borne liy many In- 
dians; an^most of his n^en, fuws^an- 
cesco Xeres, an eye-tmtnWf haa armour 
concealed under mair garmepta* > Ihe]|^ 
can he no doubt that he intended to act 
towards Pizarro as he had .done ip the 
case of his brother Huascar.^ A 

man advance from the inca*s lioattowa^ 
the fortress, and raise a lat^e, as if ui- 
tended for a signal, Pizarrq detire^,!^ 
Vincent de yidverdje to go jopt to ^ 
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incay oteost him, and, if possible, induce 
him to enter the fortress. Far better 
would it have suited his views to make 
the moniffch prisoner in this peaceful, 
though perfidious manner, than by open 
violence, which might prove fatal to 
many, perhaps to all, his followers. The 
IHar aavanced, a crucifix in one hand, 
and a Bible in the other, aiHl thus spoke 
through his interpreter r*‘ I am a priest 
of God ; 1 teactehe things of God to the 
Christians, and I am come to teach you. 
I teach what God himself has communi- 
cated in this book. In my capacity as 
priest, 1 beseech thee to be the friend of the 
Christians, and it shall be well for thee ; 
for this is what heaven wishes. Go and 
speak with the governor, who is waiting 
to receive thee!'* Desiring to see the 
book, about which such wonders were 
told, the inca seized it, clasped as it was, 
and tried to open it. For a moment he 
did not succeed ; and Valverde was pro- 
ceeding to show him how, when the iiica 
in great disdain struck him on the arm, 
and then opened it. He expressed no 
surprise at the book, hut in a moment 
or two threw it on the ground. He then 
complained of the excesses which the 
Spaniards had committed in their march ; 
but the friar denied that anpr had been 
committed. Atahualpa persisted, stood 
up in his litter, and exhorted his men to 
be ready. The friar returned, acquainted 
Pizarro with what had passed, and com- 
plained of the contempt with which the 
Bible bad been treated. In a moment the 
governor put on his helmet and shield, took 
ms sword, mounted his horse, and follow^ 
by about twenty soldiers, well mount#, 
advanced into the ranks of the natives, 
which opened to let him pass, but four 
only of the men could reach the imperial 
litter with him. He seized the inca’s 
arm, and witli a loud voice, cried — 
“ Santiago !” This was the signal ; the 
artillery began to play ; the troops 
issued from the fort, and charged the 
astounded Peruvians, who fied in all 
directions. After a great slaughter of 
his people, Atahualpa was carried a pri- 
sot^r into the fortress. ^ 

The behaviour of Pizarro to tlie captive 
inca was in the highest degree brutal. 
An enormous ransom was exacted ; but 
when it should be received, the prisoner 
was not to be enlarged. ^ His own cruelty 
furnished a pretence for his destruction. 
Though a prisoner himself^ he had no pity 
f(^ his captive brother, Huascar, but 
d^atcbed secret orders for him to be 
put t6 death, -^an order instantly obeyed. 


Bjr his order, at the same time, or with 
his sanction, a formidable army was 
secretly raised, and was advancing to de- 
liver mm. Pizarro, in no way alarmed, 
ventured to execute a project which be 
had long formed,— that of trying the 
captive monarch for rebellion against his 
liege superior, the king of Spain T He was 
brought before a tribunal of Spaniards, 
and sentenced to be burnt alive. To 
escape this horrible mode of death, he 
consented to be baptized, and was imme- 
diately strangled ! A successor was ap- 
pointed, in order to disarm the wratli 
of the people for a moment; — a mere 
captive perpetually guarded, who could do 
nothing, — a puppet, which the invaders 
laid aside as soon as it was exhibited. 
If we can have no pity for Atahua^a, 
who deserved all that man could inflict 
upon him, we may well feel execra- 
tion for his murderers. Their inso- 
lence, their rapacity, their perfidy, their 
diabolical cruelty, towards not only the 
inca, but the natives generally, will never 
be forgotten. (Xeres, Relacion Veri- 
dica, apud Barcia, Historiodores Primi- 
iivos, Garcilasso de la Vega, Comentarios 
Reales. Orellano, Varennes llustres del 
Nuevo Mundo.) 

ATAIDE, (Louis de, died 1580,) Por- 
tuguese viceroy of the Indies, to which 
dignity he was appointed in 1569. He 
had before served in India, and had been 
ambassador to Charles V." -whom he at- 
tended at the battle of Muhlberg. His 
viceregal administration was one of ^len- 
dour; he humbled the Indian princes, 
who were hostile to his country ; and on 
his return to Europe, in 1576, was received 
with great honour by his sovereign, Don 
Sebastian. But he had too much inde- 
pendence, too much sincerity, for a court, 
which he soon left. A second time he 
was sent to India, and again he distin- 
guished himself by the lustre of his ad- 
ministration. 

ATAMESH, a Turkish or Tartar of- 
ficer, one of the conspirators concerned 
in the murder of the kiialif Motawakkel, 
and in the subsequent elevation to the 
throne of Al Mostain Billab, by whom, 
he was created vizier. He was after- 
wards cut to pieces by his own troops, at 
the instigation of two of his fellow-con- 
spirators, who conceived that Atamesh 
had intrigued to exclude them from a 
share in the administration of the new 
government. 

ATANAGl, (Denis,) a celebrated 
Italian writer in the muddle of the six- 
teenth century, waabom at Cagli, in the 
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duchy of^Jrbino. The date of his birth 
is not Isnoim. He came to Rome about 
1532, where he lived in great poverty, 
and underwent almost every calamity 
that can afflict poor authors. Tired out 
at last, he left ungrateful Rome, and re- 
turned to his own country, as poor as he 
left it. His reputation now attracted the 
notice of the ouke of Urbino, at whose 
court he was for some time employed in 
revising the Amadis of Bernardo Tasso ; 
and he afterwards went to Venice, where 
he spent the rest of his days. He was 
occupied there with revisions, corrections, 
and publishing editions of the works of 
others ; and he lived on what he received 
from authors and booksellers. There 
were several works written, and editions 
ublished under his name. His death 
nppened between 1567 and 1574. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ATAPAKUS, (probably Atabek,) a 
leader, under Kilij Arslan II. fifth sultan 
of the Seljuks of Rum. He laid waste 
the cities on the Maeander; and when 
driven back by the imperial Greek army, 
crossed the river in his buckler, but was 
tslain on his landing by an Alan soldier 
in the Greek service. (Univ. Hist.) 

ATAULPHUS, king of the Goths, a 
kinsman of Alaric, whom in 411 he 
succeeded. He was then in Italy; but 
Honorius bad the address to remove him 
into southern Gaul and the peninsula. 
Establishini^^s kingdom at Narbonne, 
he married his imperial captive, Pla- 
cidia, sister of Honorius, whose consent 
to the match he had vainly endeavoured 
to procure. He soon passed the Pyre- 
nees to make war on the Suevi, Alans, 
and Vandals^ who had preceded the 
Goths about three years, and whose de- 
vastations were remembered with horror. 
To oppose them still more successfully, 
he entered into alliance with the Romans ; 
but the cowardice of these allies disgusted 
his people, who murmured at his evident 
partiality for them. Yet he was still the 
slave of Flacidia, whose ascendency 
over him was unbounded ; and so long as 
he pleased her, he cared not for his fol- 
lowers. In 415, a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he fell at Barcelona by 
the sword of one of his officers. 

ATENULPHUS, count of Capua, look 
advantage of the absence of the rightful 
prince in 887, to usurp the sovereignty of 
that state. He was engaged for a long 
tame in war with Athanasius IL duke and 
bishop of Naples, and the Saracens, his 
aU^. He conquered Benevento. The 
Swacens established at Garigliano, caused 


much trouble to his .principality, axird de^- 
feated in 908 an army, composed of tHo 
Capuan troops, and tliose turpished fa^ 
other Italian states, in alliance with Ate- 
nulphus. He died in 910. Univ.) 

ATENULPHUS II. son the, pre- 
ceding, together with his brother Lsfii- 
dolphus, succeeded to the principalitieis 
of Capua ^d Benevento in 910. The 
brothers agreed well together, and by 
their policy a great paf^of the south of 
Italy was brought under the sovereignty 
of the eastern empire. They received 
from the emperor the titles of patricians. 
Atenulphus died in 940, and Landol- 
phus in 943. Landolphus II. son of the 
latter, succeeded. (Biog. Univ ) 

ATHA, (Hakim Ben,) a celebrated 
impostor, under the reign of the khalif 
Mehedy, or according to some accounts, 
under that of his predecessor, Al-Mansur. 
This man had been secretary to Abil 
Moslem, who revolted from Al-mansiir. 
By some accident he had lost an eye, 
and on account of this defect he alwa 3 r 8 
wore a veil, or, according to some authors, 
a mask of gold; and irom this circum- 
stance received the epithet of Mocanna, 
(wearing a veil or helmet,) by which he 
is commonly known. He is supposed to 
have travelled into India, and to have 
brought thence the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis ; a doctrine which be 
promulgated in the daring form of a sue* 
cession of incarnations of the Deity in 
liuman form, — the last of which he as- 
serted had taken place in his own person. 
He established himself in a fortress of 

S ansoxania, and soon gained many ad- 
rents, who were distingmshed by wear- 
ing white garments. By his skill in 
chemistry, and other branches of natural 
philosopiiy, he contrived to produce phe- 
nomena, which passed among his igno- 
rant adherents for miracles ; in partiemar, 
he persuaded them that he could bring 
the moon out of a well, — an appearance, 
supposed to have been produced by a ^ 
combination of mirrors. Mehedy sent 
against him Abu Sauid with a powerful 
army, by whom he waa hnr some time ' 
besieged ingi castle to which he had re^ 
tired. At length, hearing that one of 1^ 
captains had been daringly assasMUated 
in his own quarters by uiree soldiers of 
Abu Sauid, and that another with Unree 
thousand men had surrendered to 
enemy, he was convinced that he could ' 
not hold out much longer; and as the 
crowning imposture of his life, {Ringed 
into a vessel of corrosive liquid prapiSed 
for this occasion, - (one of the initierBl 
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and' ^9 consuiiied by it. He 
had {urevionsly administered poison to his 
attjsi?[dantB in their food, and hoped thus, 

. hv his disappearance, to secure the di- 
vine character which he had arrogated ; 
hut a portion of his hair (say the eastern 
historians) fioated undissolved in the con- 
suming liquid, and the whol^ story was 
told to the besiegers on their entrance into 
the fort, by a woman of Mokanna's at- 
tendants, who avoided the poison. 
His followers, however, long afterwards 
believed that he had been taken into 
heaven, and expected his reappearance 
on earth. This impostor is the hero of 
Moore's Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

ATHA MELIK, (Alacddin, Jawaini,) 
a famous Persian historian and statesman, 
was bom in Jawain, near Nishapur, and 
took his epithet of Jawaini from his 
birth-place. The year of his birth is not 
exactly ascertained ; but appears, from a 
comparison of dates, to be about a.h. 624 
(a.d. 1227). His father held important 
offices under the Mogul princes who had 
conquered Persia ; and thus the son was 
educated not only in literary, but diplo- 
matic accomplishments. His father’s in- 
fluence early introduced him to the court 
of the Mogul princes of Persia ; and when 
Arghun, the governor of Khorassan, went 
into Tartary to assist at the election of 
Mangu Khan, he took Atha Melik with 
him. On this journey the future histo- 
rian became acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of the country, and the manners of 
the people, whose history he was after- 
» warm to write along with that of their 
sovereign ; for on this visit to the court oL 
Mangu Khan, he was solicited to writ^ 
that prince’s history, a work which, after 
misny intermptions, he at length com- 

? leted. This work, under the title of 
'ankh Jehan Kishdi, (History of the Con- 
quest of UieWorld,) is the most celebrated 
production of our author ; and contains, 
besides a history of the accession of 
Mangu Khan, and the expeditions of 
Htdagu aranst the Ismaeliaais, an intro- 
ductoiy imapter, treating of the founda- 
tion of the Mogul empire, under Jenghis 
Khan ; of the life of that conqueror and 
hifl successors; the history of me princes 
of Kwarezm, and that of the several 
Mogul rulers of Khorassan and Mazen- 
deran^ The great value of this work 
arises fiom the excellent opportuiiities 
which its 'author possessed d acquiring 
the necessary information. 

In AtH. 654 (a.d. 1256), Arghun Khan 
weB/ob|iged:to jrcipBir to the court of Iub 
soveret^i, and he left Atha Melik as his 
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lieutenant in the command of his states; 
During his enjoyment of this office, the 
historian accompanied the Sultan Holagu 
against the Ismaelians, (better known u 
a sect by the name of Assassins,) and was 
present at the storming of Alemut, their 
chief stronghold. Here Holagu found 
the celebrated library of the Ismaelian 
princes, which he gave up into the hands 
of Atha Melik ; and this latter, with a 
bigotry belonging more perhaps to his re- 
limous belief than to his own disposition, 
sriected the Korans, and some other 
works, which he considered valuable, and 
burnt the rest of the MSS. besides all 
the astronomical and mathematical instm- 
inents. He had previously, however, 
made so much use of the condemned 
works, as to give much curious informa- 
tion ill his work already mentioned, on 
the history and opinions of the Ismaelian 
sect. He was present also at the con- 
quest of Bagdad ; and after the cruel death 
of Mostassem Billah, the last khalif of 
that city, he was appointed governor of it, 
with his brother Snemseddin Mohammed 
for vizir. Abaka Khan, the successor of 
Holagu, continued Shemseddin in his 
post of vizir, and gave to Atha Melik the 
administration of the city of Bagdad. 
Karahoga, the governor of the province 
of Bagdad, and an Armenian of the name 
of Ishak, attempted to prejudice Abaka 
Khan against the two brotherly accusing 
them of intending to fly ti^Byria; but 
the Bedouin, whom they had suborned to 
accuse them, confessed the truth under 
the torture, and the two slanderers were 
put to death. The administration of 
Atha Melik and his brother, was distin- 
guished by the moat zealous efforts to 
promote the prosperity of their province. 
The former, at an immense expense, 
dug a canal from the Euphrates to the 
mosque of Kufa, through the province of 
Nejef, thus changing a barren tract of 
land into a garden of fertility ; and he 
founded many religious houses. During 
a tremendous uproar against the Nesto- 
rians in Bagdad, he saved the life of their 
Catholicos Dehla ; this latter had seized 
a renegade Christian, and wished to 
drown him in the Tigris ; and the indig- 
nant populace were only prevented from 
inflicinng the same penalty on the Christian 
ruler, by the interference of Atha Melik. 

But new troubles awaited the two bro- 
thers from the calumny of an enemy. 
An officer of the name of Mejd-el-meUK, 
who had been treated wifli great contd* 
deration by Shemseddin; took offence at 
some slight on die pari; of his maater; 
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the vimgeance ^hich he failed in his 
attenmt to wreak upon the Tizir, he trans- 
feired to ^ brother, who was committed 
to pia^n in default of the payment of an 
ffiLorbitant fine, which he sold his wife 
and children to discharge in part, and 
here he languished for two years. He 
was released in a.h. 680 (a.d. 1281) ; but 
in the following year delivered into the 
hands of his accuser, who had charged 
him with peculation and treason, and this 
man was commissioned to extort from 
liim the remainder of the fine. In pur- 
suance of this commission, the unhappy 
victim of malice and avarice was scourged 
naked round the walls of Bagdad, and 
again thrown into prison. The death of 
Abuka Khan, and tne succession of Ach- 
med, brought liberty to the imprisoned 
governor, and a deserved death to his 
accuser; and Atha Melik though ear- 
nestly desirous to retire from tlie world, 
was persuaded by his sovereign again 
to accept the government of Bagdad. 
This he did not long enjoy ; for Arghun, 
the brother of Achmed, having made 
himself master of Bagdad, proceeded to 
enforce against Atha Melik, the sus- 
pended sentence passed by Abaka Khan, 
and threw his servants into prison. This 
proceeding affected the governor to such 
a degree, as to produce a violent affec- 
tion of the brain, of which he shortly 
after died. ,His death is placed by di& 
ferent histoiikns in a. o. 1281, 82, or 84. 
A defective MS. of his great work is in 
the Bibl. du Roi, at Paris, (MSS. Per- 
sans, No. 69.) It must not be confounded 
with other works of the same name; 
Jehan Kisha, is a frequent appellation of 
historical works in Persian. Among 
others, the history of Nadir Shah, trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones, is so named. 
(Ezsch und Gruber, in voc, M^mnire 
Historiime sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
d*Ala>eddin Ata-melik Djouainy par 
Quatremdre, in the Mines de TOrient, 
pt i pp. 220 — 234.) 

ATHALARIC became king of the 
Ostrogoths in 526, at which time he was 
only ten yean of aee. He died in 534. 
His mother governed in his name. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ATH ALIN, (Claude Francois, 1701 — 
1782,) professor of medicine at the uni- 
versity of Be 8 an 9 on, and author of one 
or two works on subjects connected with 
hb profession. (Biog. Univ.) ■ 

ATHANAGILD, (554—567,) the suc- 
QOitor of Agtlan on the Visigoth ihrone 
of Itoam, owed hb devation to the dis- 
anlb&ction of the people, and still more 


to hia own ambitious intrigues. As he 
had triumphed by the aid of the imperial 
troops, he could not dispossess them of 
the fortresses which they held on the 
coast ; more than once he defeated them, 
but defeat was easily repaired ao lon^ as 
the sea was open. Athanagild was a just 
monarch ; he was at peace with aU the 
world, exc^t the Greeks, whose desul- 
tory warfare was scarcely known to hb 
sulnects. With the however, he 

had, if the Spanish historians are worthy 
of credit, abundant cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. The misfortunes and fate of bis 
two daughters, both mmrried to Fr^ch * 
rinces, (see Galswinda and Brunehili^) 
ave given a melancholy interest to his 
reign. In hb reign, too, the Suevi were 
converted from Ariaubm to orthodoxy. 
(See Recuiarius.) 

ATHANARIC, king of the Visigoths, 
in the fourth century. While this people 
were located in Thrace, Athanaric was 
their judge. He joined in the revolt of 
Procopius against Valens, and drew upon 
himself the wrath of the latter, who de- 
feated him in battle in 369. He was 
afterwards defeated by the Huns, and, 
losing hb ascendency, he quitted tha 
post he then held of judge or governor 
of hb people, and retired into the mo\m- 
tains of Caucaland. On the death of 
Fritigem, he returned to command tha 
Visigoths, became their king, and en- 
tered into hostilities against the Romans ; 
but soon made a peace witb Theodosius, 
Avhom he accompanied to Constantinople 
in 381. He died in that city the same « 
^lonth, in consequence of his excesses at 
mble. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATHANASIO, (Don Pedro, 1638— 
1688,) a Spanish painter, bom at Gra- 
nada, was the pupil of the celebrated 
Alonzo Cano. One of his best works was 
the Conversion of St. Paul, painted fbr 
the great altar-piece of the church of the 
Jesuits. He also executed some pictures 
for the churches of Seville ; and vbited 
Madrid in 1686, where he idso piinb^^ 
but the greater number of bb pro<hictiona 
are in the churches of Granada. (Biyan% 
Diet. Biig. Univ.) 

ATHANASIUS the Great, (Saini^) a 
venerable father of the church in the 
fourth century, and the most celebrated 
among the archbislums of Alexandria. 
He was bora in the cify of Alexandtki 
m the year 296 ; and, if we may ciredHl 
the anonymous Greek author 

* Who this author WM the preseatinlbii^lik 
idea, hat Dupin ttatea that he liae«ai|iluattiti^ 
very modern writer. ■ ' ‘ - - - 
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was tbe only child of parents celebrated 
for their exemplary piety and virtue, as 
well as moying the liighest rank and 
respeetabittfy in society. Of his child- 
hem no^ng* iqipears to be known; but 
his extraordinary talents gained him, at 
an early age, the esteem and notice of 
Alexander, the excellent ar^bishop of 
his native city, who, vrhile he was yet a 
youth, attached him to his personal ser- 
vice, and on hi4^rriving at the proper 
age, conferred on him the order of deacon. 
'Ae Arian heresy was now rising in Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
his party had strongly pressed Alexander 
to receive aemn the heresiarch into the 
bosom of me church. This, however, 
the good primate had sternly refused. 
The Arians, in consequence, supposing 
him to be induenced by Athanasius, 
conceived a mortal hatred of the young 
deacon, and tried, by every art that 
malignity and calumny could invent, to 
undermine his reputation. Alexander, 
however, unmoved by their calumnies, 
still continued his favour to Athanasius ; 
but the. heretics, restless and bus^, con- 
tinued to disseminate their poisonous 
dogmas. The emperor Constantine, with 
a view to restoring the peace of the 
church, formed the magnificent design of 
taking the sense of the whole catuolic 
cliurch upon the subject; and accord- 
ingly summoned the bishops, as the 
guardians of tlie faith, to attend either 
personally or by deputy at Nicsea. The 
council assembled in 325; and Alex- 


he began to call by name upon Athana^ 
sius, who was not then in the room; 
having fled for fear of being caUed to the 
episcopal throne. He was answered by 
another person present who bore that 
name ; but without taking notice of him, 
he continued to call on St. Athanasius. 
The Athanasius present perceiving that 
he was not the person intended, and 
consequently remaining silent, the dying 
prelate exclaimed, ** Athanasius, thou 
thinkest to escape by flight, but thou 
shalt not escape.” Immediately afler the 
death of Alexander, the bishops of the 
rovince assembled to elect a successor ; 
lit the people collected round the church, 
imploring that St. Athanasius might be 
chosen. The multitude, “ as it were with 
one soul and body,” surrounding the 
church, did not for some days and nights 
sufier the bishops to leave it, till the 
result of their election was known. St. 
Athanasius being chosen by a large ma- 

e , was consecrated by most of the 
ps of the provinces of Egypt, The- 
bais, Lybia, and Pentapolis. Ijie Arians, 
in consternation at seeing so inflaentiol 
and orthodox a person raised to the chief 
see of Egypt, immediately determined 
to eject him at all events. They first 
fabricated a story of his having been 
uncanonically consecrated in private by 
seven bishops, in opposition to the gene- 
ral sufirage of the remainder of the 
council ; but of course the circular of 
the council itself is a complete refuta- 
tion of this tale. 'Hie consecration of 


ander, accompanied by St. Athanasius, 
was present at the proceedings, in whiclu 
the latter, though but twenty-nine year^ 
of age, to(d( an active and important part. 
The condusions of the council, and its 
condemnation of Arius and his dogmas, 
are too well known to need detailing 
here, . 

Athanasius was still only a deacon, 
but his high qualifications, and extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the Scrip- 
turefy^ caused the venerable Alexander, 
laho laved but a few months after the 
tennination'of the council of Niceea, to 
fix his eyes upon him, as hisigiuccessor; 
Reeling cna ajqiroach, says Sozomen, 

< «,T]m fsk atven by aimm Metaabrastra, tiie 
Snbnyiiioufl Greek biographer, and ah aueoe^ing 
Uegraptea oT St. Atbaiiaatua, about Mb infantine 
bai^B,^ rwne in tbe extreme, and ia marked by 
Msuona btah of chronoiogy and hiatpry. which, aa 
^t^n obeerVea. itamp it aa Ihble. Anywho deaira 
t6,ase ft'Toay de ab in the Uvea above inentioned, 
appended to the aecond volume of tho Cologno odt- 

Ai^aidiia^a wceka, pp. ST, .ea,.9f ; ^ in 
pqplai BUd, film, It. ' The tale IB, 
however, atteitedhySoiomeii, lih. 11^ e. if. . 
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St. Athanasius did not, however, take 
place till Dec. 27, 326 ; as, to avoid so 
responsible a charge as the episcopate, 
he liad concealed himself in the deserts, 
till convinced, by the constancy of all 
classes, except the Arians, in soliciting 
his acceptance of it, that such was the 
will of God ; and again it took some time 
to assemble so many bishops aa attended 
on the occasion. His more mature judg- 
ment, as we may learn from lus letter to 
Dracontius, a 3 roung and pious solitary 
placed in similar circumstances, con- 
demned him for so long refusing toyield 
to the wishes of the church, and take 
upon himself the episcopal duties. 

From the moment of nis consecration^ 
St. Athanasius was surrounded by dan-* 
ger. At the death of St. Helena, Con- 
stantine became more attached to hb 
sister Constantia, the widow of libiniiis , 
who, however, was an Axiin, and had 
an Arian priest for her confessor. Soon 
dying, she requested Constantine, as a 
last favour, to ndiow, kindness to filuB 
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priest ; and the emperor, m consequence, innocence. Macarius was also acquitted, 
gave liim free access to his person, and The Arians were not, however, to be 
scion began to place confidence in him. thus foiled. A council was assembled at 
By this means Constantine was soon Tyre, in 335 ; the accusation ^ against 
brought, if not into Arianism itself, at Macarius, concerning the chalice, was 
least BO far to favour the heresy, as to renewed, with the addition, that, by order 
rectdl those whom he had exiled for not of St. Athanasius, he had beaten down 


subscribing to the decisions of Nicasa. 
Eusebius, therefore, again returned to 
Nicomedia, Theognis to Nicma ; while 
the orthodox bishops, Amphion andChres- 
tus, who had been consecrated in their 
places, were removed. Arius returned 
to Alexandria; but though he came with 
a command from the emperor for his 
reception, St. Athanasius refused him 
communion, and would not even admit 
him within the town. Tlie emperor, 
though his message had been threatening, 
sent a letter to request the readmission 
of Arius; but finding the saint firm, 
proceeded to threaten in writing also. 
"Having received intelligence of my 
desires,*^ thus ran the imperial epistle, 
" give free admission to all who desire to 
enter the church; for should I hear of 
your refiising to any a free participation 
of church communion, or of your inter- 
dicting them, I shall immediately send 
an officer to remove you by my autho- 
rity, and banish you from the country.*' 
To this imperious letter the bishop un- 
dauntedly replied, that the church could 
not communicate with an anti-christian 
(^pioTOfiax^) heresy ; and brought his 
friend St. Antony to Alexandria, who 
there gave the whole weight of liis elo- 
quence and his high character to the 
cause of the faith. 

Finding St. Athanasius firm, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia entered into an intrigue 
with the Melitians* to ruin him, and a 
most atrocious conspiracy was organized. 
St. Athanasius was accused of having 
laid an illegal tribute (a kind of church- 
rate) on the people, to supply the cathe- 
dral at Alexanaria with linen robes; 
and Irion, Callinicus, and Eudsemon, 
Melitian bishops, deposed that it had first 
been exacted of them. They, moreover, 
accused him of having assisted with 
money the rebel Fhilumenus ; and Ma- 
carius the priest was charged with having 
broken a enahee in one of their churches 


the altar, and committed the officiating 
per8on,f ifthyras, to prison. A severer 
charge was laid against theprelate-r-that 
of having flogged fit0 bishops, and of 
having murdered and mutilated Arsenius, 
bishop of Hypsele, in the Thebaid, who 
had suddenly disappeared, for the purpose 
of using his limbs in diabolical incanta- 
tions. To give some colour to this tale, 
they produced a hand, said to have be- 
longed to Arsenius ; and bewailed, with 
hypocritical tears, their inability to dis- 
cover the rest of the body. This fraud 
was, however, totally disconcerted by the 
entry of a man wrapped in a large cloak, 
who, suddenly raising his countenance in 
full view of the assembled prelates, showed 
the features of Arsenius. Having heard 
of the use the Eusebians were m&ing of 
his absence, he had travelled night and 
day, till he arrived at Tyre, in time to 
cnish the conspiracy by his presence. 
He had his tw'o hands unmutilated, and 
Athanasius tauntingly asked his calum- 
niators, from what part of his body the 
hand produced by them had been cut. 
Goaded to fury by this exposure of their 
fraud, the Ariaii dissenters threw them- 
selves on Athanasius, exclaiming that 
the figure of Arsenius before them was 
but an illusion of the senses wrought by i 
witchcraft ; and would have tom to 
pieces, or otherwise murdered the Alex- 
andrian primate, t had not the soldiers of 
the emperor rescued him, and, placing 
him on board a vessel, sent him neyond 
their reach. With regard to the broken 
chalice and subverteu altar, St. Athanar 
sius proved that in the village where 
these violences were said to have been 
committed, neither church, altar, priest, 
or chalice existed. Thus he triumphantly 
refuted the malignant charges of his enotf 
mies; but nothing could moderate the 
fury of yds atrocious cabal. . . Ip the 
absence m St Athanasius, they ^pro-^ 


at Mareotis. Constantine, however, see- 
ing through the whole plot, acquitted 
Amanasius; and wrote to Ae Alexan- 
drians, expressing his conviction of his 


• Apol. li. ad Constant. In tom- 1. pp. 777“9» 
writing tbis word, 1 follow the orthography of I 
Athnnaslua, in preferciioe to tbo oommoii. Dot 
^howevor. wrong in suting that no wrln 
Wnie MelotUns. Theodoret and ot^rs do. 

2S4 


t He was not a priest, but s Isle taking on 
seif to officiate, and of a scandatofu charaotei 
withal. 8«e the Apol. tt. 781, tom. 1. ' ' 
t Amowov 606 X«<pov,i' K«f Katav^TTSiir. Thtoe* 

Gibbon glMses over this conduct of the hemtkii, 
merely saying, that the iynod was eoiidueted eltti 
more passion and less art than the leiTAisgii^ 
experience of guseUue of CmMiaa^ who pretriM, 
might promise. See Slso acfrcumatantlai aesoMUt 
of the eooneil in the anonymone lltb, M tti 
Cossart and Labbeus, tum.ii. p. 485—180. 
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noanced a seiitence of condemnation he was eoo# converted into a mere ac-* 
upon him consecrated the^ schismatic complice of the heretics. The Eusebians 
Ischyras with the title of bishop ; and continued to multiply caliunnies against 
wrote to Constantine, to press upon him St. Atlianasius ; and, in spite of a maa- 
the deposition of St. Athanasius — charg- terly circular from nearly all the bishops 
htghim in their letterwith all the crimes of Egypt, Thehais, Lybia, and Fent^ 
on which he had so triumphantly discon- polis> assembled at Alexandria, they 
certed his accusers ; not even omitting met in a council at Antioch, under pre- 
the tautder of Arsenius, thoug^i the very tence of dedicating the new cathedral, 
name of that prelate appearing subscribed in 341 ; and Constantins was present in 
to some of their ^8, was itself a refuta- peraon, with ninety-seven bishops, all 
tion of their chains. Arians and Arianizers. This conspi- 

The archbishop of Alexandria, on racy immediately confirmed the proceed- 
escaping from Tyre, presented himself ings of the synod of Tyre against St. 
before the emperor at Constantinople, A%anasius; and consecrated one Gre- 
and demanded a hearing. His accusers gory, a Cappadocian, as patriarch of 
were accordingly summoned before Con- Alexandria, in his place. The ca^olics, 
stantine ; but on appeming, strange to filled with indignation, assembled in the 
say, they thought no more about the churches. But Constantins had ordered 
broken chalice, nor of Arsenius : they the heathen prefect, Philagrius, to thrust 
had invented a new calumny. Recol- in the usurper by force ; and Alexan- 
lecting the fate of the philosopher Sopater, dria, in consequence, presented a scene 
who had lately been beheaded unheard, of the most lamentahlc outrage. The 
upon the bare suspicion of having at- churches were burnt, and the catholics 
tempted to stop the transporting of wheat massacred ; virgins misused, and the holy 
from Alexandria to Constantinople, they, mysteries of the altar trodden under foot 
without a shadow of proof, laid this by pagans. St. Athanasius, driven from 
charge upon the archbisliop. St. Atha- his see, betook himself to Rome, where 
nasius was taken by surprise ; he could he was kindly received by Constans, as 
only assert his innocence, and ask for a also by Julius, the bishop of the imperial 
fair hearing, that he might prove it : but city. The Eusebians, hearing that St. 
the emperor would hear nothing on a Athanasius was at Rome, and fearing the 
subject, the bare thought of which in- indexible orthodoxy of the western church, 
censed him with anger. Untried and un- wrote to Julius, detailing thei^roceed- 
condemned, St. Athanasius was banished ings against St. Athanasius. Tne pope 
to Tteves, in France, early in 336, with assemWed a synod at Rome, in 341 ; the 
fonr of his priests ; but Constantine re- cause of the Alexandrian patriarch was 
fused to let any other person be thrust fairly examined, and his conduct uuani- 
into the see of Alexanmia. At Treves mously approved; and the atrocities of 
he was honourably received by ConstaniH Gregory and the Eusebians censured, 
tine the younger, and by the good bishop The Eusebians had, in their synod at 
Maximin ; but the following year, 337, Antioch, devised four new confessions of 
terminated the life of Constantine the faith ; and these they sent to Rome. The 
Great. Before his death, he received pontiff, however, saw through their arts, 
baptism at the hands of Eusebius of Ni- and determined on opposing them« Tlie 
domedia, who was related to him ; but catholic faith had already been declkred 
that art^ courtier had not sufHcient in- at Nicsea, and there was no occasion for 
fliience over him, to prevent his inserting any alteration. He, therefore, and the 
in his win a desire that St. Athanasius whole western church, were anxious for 
should he recalled ; and in accordance a general council, in which the Nicene 
vdth this, he was sent back to his people. Confession might be ratified, and the in- 
iHfo a letter of encomium from Constan- nocence of Athanasius proclaimed to the 
dhe the younger, to the inexpAssible joy world. A council was accordingly sum^ 
of all rxgh^minded persons, m 338, moiied at Sardica,* and met in the year 
Unhappily for the church, this excel- 347 ; and the venerable Hosius, bishop 
lent prince, who had shared the empire of Cordova, presided. But the Ariaue 
ivith- nis brothers Gonstantius and Con- 


stans, was murdered three years after his 
Ijilher's death (340) ; and Constantins, 
hnto whose share £mt then felh was 
Innuenee of the eu!^ 
qf the h^chamber, by whose meant 


* See Cotisart and Labbeua, tom. 11, 6S3— 
Newroan’a Arians, ch. Iv. } 1. See also Fleuiy, 
Hist. £cc. tom. iii. The last-mentioned writer, 
however, attrihntes to Gregory of €a?paaeefa seve- 
ral of the acts of George of CapmuSoetfr— a 
though very similar person. See also Ttteedorer, 
lih. ii. c. 4, 7, 8. Otegery dt»d fa 84e. 
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seceded; on Athanasius hei%> cdlowed a own helid, sihI obliged him a time to 
seat in the council. Hie Occidentals retieat from the scene <^tiiinult» without 
answered, that to exclude him would be however, suspending his ^ertaOns fbir 
to assume the ^int in debate. Accord- the cause of the irum as it is in Jesus, 
ingly, unmoved by their seeeadon, the George of Cappadocia, a man of the worst 
council jpfroce^ed, after a rigorous and cimracter, who bad amassed connderable 
eareftil investigation, to decide in favour property by supplying the Roman army 
of St. Athanasius. Constans tmdertook with hogsflesh, but bad been deprived 
to enforce the decision ; and Constantius, of this o&e for swindling, was pitched 
yielding to fear what he denied to justice, upon by me heretics as a fit person to 
consented to restore the persecuted pre- serve their purposes ^nd they accord- 
late to his see. Athanasius accordingly ingly consecrated hm to * the' see of 
returned to Alexandria, with the con- Amanasius. He was then placed under 
gratulations of the whole Christian world, the escort of the duke Syrianus, who had 
in 349 ; while the Arians, in fury, thun- orders to place him on the throne. 
dered an anathema against the pope and rianus entered Alexandria in deceitM 
all the principal bishops among tne ca- peace ; but “ about midnight," say the 
tholics. Alexandrians, in their admess,* “ while 

The murder of Constans by Magnen- we were ushering in the festival with 
tius, which took place the next year, watching and prayer, the duke Syrianus 
deprived St. Athanasius of a powerful came upon us witn many legions of sol- 
protector ; and the ruin of Athanasius diers, armed with drawn swords, lances, 
now became no longer the object of the and other weapons, and with helmets on 
plots of a few bigoted heretics. Con- their heads. While we were intent on 
stantius openly assumed the lead of the prayer and holy reading, he assaulted the 
persecution, declaring his reconciliation gates of the church, and bursting them 
to be temporary only. Tlie Arians and open by the weight of the multitude, 
eunuchs still possessed the court, and gave the signal of onslaught. Imme- 
eveiy kind of calumny was invented diately a storm of arrows fell upon the 
against St. Athanasius, and a barbarous worshippers, the clatter of arms rang 
persecution was soon raised against him. through the building, and naked swords 
Julius was now dead; but the pontifical gleamed under the light of the sacred 
see was filled by Liberius, who was ta^iers. The virgins were immediately 
equally devoted to the catholic faith, and slaughtered, many were trodden down in 
was raised to the papacy in 352. Con- the tumult, overwhelmed in the rush of 
stantius dared not, however, attack by the soldiers, and transfixed by the arrows 
mere force one so dear to all Europe and of the assailants. Pillage presently com- 
Africa, and half Asia, as Athanasius; and menced ; and virgins, to whom the touch 
a council was summoned at Milan to of strangers was more fearfol than death, ^ 
depose him, on which occasion the coun- gpvere stnpped, and maltreated. Athana- 
cil was compelled by threats and force to sius, seated on his throne, exhorted sll 
condemn the patriarch of Egypt, and all to pray ; while Syrianus, accompanied by 
who refiised were driven into exile. At Hilarius the notary, raged in the work 
the head of the noble band of exiles were of slaughter. Presently the bishop was 
Liberius, the venerable Hosius of Cor- dragjged from his seat, and neoriy tom 
dova, Paulinas of Treves, Dionysius of in pieces. Stunned and woimded, he lay 
Milan, Eusebius of Vercellae, Lucifer of for some time as dead; mid how ha 


Cagliari, and Hilary of Poictiers. This 
persecution of the catholics was general, 
but the rage of the oppressor against St. 
Athanashis knew no bounds. Many fied 
into die deserts, amongst whom was Dra- 
eonthis, mentioned in the beginning of 
this memoir. At this trying season (356), 
St. Athanasius surpassed himself; and 
his vast genius towered, in solitary subli- 
mity, over the tumultuous wreck that 
heretical fiiry wrought aroimdhim. Every- 
where he was seen comforting the droon- 
heart, and stren^hening the Iheble 
mew, like a good Aepherd protecting 
his flock; till the storm burst upon his 


escaped without fhrthcr violence we 
know not — *08 they were dethrmiaetely 
set to murder Finding a price ift 

upon his head, St. AthanOsios re^d 
down the Nile, into the deserte ci 
bais. He had, however, eonwderdbli 
difficulty in escaping from Alexandrite 
and remained for some time there con^ 
ceded in an old dry well, frmn whidi; 
by a providentid impulse, he r^Mved 

• Addresi d the pepple d Alexaildile ^1(4 
Athanaiiue. Inter Athan. opesk tdm. t; p: 01#.' 
^mpare the ApoU tf. IMA. p. 690* And ftr a 
ther account of the stmltiei of fheM monttsii, see 
Theodoret, il. id, and aoeonien, tr# lOi.iaiialSo 
Newman** Arlans, oh. Iv. I S. 
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just in time to save himself from the 
treachery of a maid, who had betrayed 
his retreat to the Arians. While sailing 
down the Nile, he perceived at a distance 
one of the emperor's ships in pursuit of 
him. On this lie immediately turned the 
course of his vessel, and proceeded north- 
vrardy and coming in with the other 
vessel, when asked by the crgw whether 
he knew anvthing of Athanasius, an- 
swered that he was then sailing in the 
direction of Alefllndria. The pursuers 
immediately returned to the city, and the 
Saint continued his flight. Six years he 
remained in the deserts, during which 
time he was, however, far from idle. 
In this period were composed most of 
his .matchless writings, which, multi- 
plied and spread by the diligence of the 
monks and devotees of the wilderness, 
governed the church with a power that 
the sword of Constanlius was totally 
unable to control. 

The death of the Arian emperor Con- 
stantius, in 361, changed the face of 
events. The apostate Julian, who was 
now raised to the purple, knowing the 
impossibility of eradicating by force the 
Christian faith, attempted the more re- 
flned and dangerous process of sapping 
it by fomenting schism. With this view 
he recalled the banished prelates, and 
tried by every means to inflame the 
jealousy that existed between them and 
the Anans. Atlianasius was thus again 
restored to his people, and all Egypt rose 
in joy to meet Iiim. As he passed 
toward his cathedral city, the hanks of 
•the Nile were covered with spectators, 
every town as he passed was illuminated,^ 
and the whole atmosphere resounded 
with psalms of triumph and thanksgiving. 

. But the transcendent qualities of $t. 
Athanasius were by no means such as 
Julian denied to And in a Christian bishop, 
and he soon began to seek an opportunity 
to get rid of him. This was presently 
offered. Julian encouraged all the bar- 
barous superstitions of paganism. Se- 
veral of the pagan rites were powerfully 
opposed hy 'l^ Athanasius, and especi- 
alljr that of slaughtering living inflints, to 
divine by the inspection of tip entrails 
and the taste of the liver. The augurs 
complamed to Julian of his influence. 

If Athanasius,’* said 'they, <*i8 suffered 
to remain, the^ will soon be no pagans.*** 
Julian, in anger, ordered Athanasius to 
be iiistanUy flut. to death. Hie prelate 
wna again obliged to seek safety by a 

:v« .Ef' iKSa««'o'toir> oiSUtt *eXXifv fitvet. ThSo- 

dcnrstfiMd. 
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rapid flightiiuto the desert, where, among 
the stem followers of Sts. Antony and 
Pachomius, who regarded with contempt 
an imperial edict that opposed the will 
of their ecclesiastical superiors, he re- 
mained in safety, till, in 363, Julian was 
called to his last account ; and his suc- 
cessor Jovian recalled St. Athanasius 
with every mark of respect, and even 
insisted upon his coming to Antioch, that 
he might himself have the benefit of his 
holy conversation and advice. This pious 
prince was, however, not long permitted 
to fill the Roman throne — being taken 
from his subjects in the February follow- 
ing his accession, a.d. 364. Valentinian 
and Valens now assumed the empire; 
and the latter, to whose share the East 
was committed, being imbued with the 
heresy and persecuting spirit of the 
Arians, published, in 367, an edict for 
the displacement of all the bishops who 
had been expelled by Constantins, and 
restored under Julian and Jovian. Atha- 
nasius, whose blood was the only thing 
that could satisfy the fury of the dis- 
senters, was exposed to especial perse- 
cution ; and the church where he usually 
presided was seized on by the military. 
Every place wliich he had been wont to 
frequent was rigorously sought, but he 
was no where to be found. His piercing 
genius had foreseen all, and he had con- 
cealed himself in the tomb of his father^ 
But tlie Alexandrian people would not 
suffer the venerable years of their beloved 
prelate to be any more disturbed. They 
flew to arms with such alacrity and zeaif 
that the prefect feared to proceed, and 
Valens gave orders that he should he no 
farther molested. He accordingly left 
the sepulchre of his father, where he had 
remained four months in seclusion, and 
again resumed his episcopal throne. Foe 
the rest of his life he governed his church 
in peace, and how gloriously we may 
judge from the words of St. Basil. ** Every 
day,’* says he, writing to St. Athanasius^ 
“ confinns the high opinion that I had of 
you. Whilst others have enough to watch 
over in themselves, your good offices are 
diffused over all. You take as much cm^ 
of the universal church, as I can do o£ 
the single one that the Lord has deigned 
to confide to me. You speak, you ex- 
tract, you write, you send from aJl parts 
men who teach us what is best to be aone,i 
in the deplorable circumstances in which 
we find ourselves placed.** St. Athana- 
sius did not, however, live long after this: 
but on the 2d of Mayt 373, exchange 
bis earthly miti« for a crown of glm:y> iu 
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78th year i^.his age, having held the . 
emscopacv forty-aix years, twenty of 
which had been passed in exile. 

The best edition o£ St. Athanasius’s 
works is that of the learned Benedictine, 
Montfaucon,,in 3 vols, folio, to which is 
added a collection of other tracts of various 
fathers, and a few of Athanasius, not 
previously edited, in 2 vols, folio — in all, 
five volumes. Paris, 1698 — 1706. A 
, good edition was also printed at Padua, 
in 4 vols, folio, in 1787. There is also 
a convenient and cheap edition, remark- 
able for its handsome and legible Greek 
type, printed at Cologne in 1686, in 
2 vols, folio,* which is that now be- 
fore us. His chief works are — Two 
treatises against the Gentiles, of which 
the latter is called Dc Iiicarnationc 
Verbi. His Dispute against Arius a:, the 
Nicene synod, which is spurious. His 
homily on Matt. xi. 27. A Letter to Adel- 
phius, and one to Maximus the philoso- 
pher. An Oration to Serapion against 
those who lield the Son to be a crea- 
ture. A Letter to Serapion against those 
who maintain the same with respect to 
the Holy Ghost. Short Notes on those 
passages of Scripture w'hich assert tlie 
communion of nature between the Per- 
<«Gns of the ever blessed Trinity, spurious. 

A brief Exposition of the Faith. A cor- 
respondence between him and Liberius, 
spurious. A Letter to Jovian. Remarks 
on the Nicene Synod. Five orations 
against the Arians. Defence of the 
Orthodoxy of St. Dionysius of Alexaii- 
firia. A Refutation of Melelius, Eusebius,* 
and Paul of Samosata, on the ’O/xoouercov, 


'Conata^^^s,. .Th«]]etter to 
wfi^ abfniitW.D. d58f 
G«ming the j^ods of Arimi^um^ fbd 
S^ucTsf in Circular of^thann* 
skis and ninety bishops of Egypt 
I^ybia, to the bishops ot all Afn^a..^ .The 
circular Ad Orthodoxos. Letters to ^hn, 
Antiochus, PalladiuS, and Dracoi^^. 
A letter t(LMarcellinus on the Interne- 
tation of ilie Psalms. Treatise cm the 
Sabbath and Circumcision. Homily, on 
St. Matt. xii. 32. Hflhily on St Matt, 
xxi. 2, spurious. A treatise on the Plas- 
sion of our Saviour, attributed in some 
MSS. to Basil of Seleucia, and supposed 
by Dupiii to be rightly so. A sermon on 
the Annunciation of our Lady, spurious. 
A treatise ou Virginity, spurious, ^he 
sermon De Semente, and the spurious 
treatise against heresies, which endS' the 
first volume. In the second volume 
there is but little tliat is genuine. Du- 

{ )iii, however, reckons as genuine the two 
etters to Serapion on the Holy Ghost; 
the Oratio brevis et concisa contra 
Arianos ; the conferences before Jovian 
at Antioch ; the letter to Ammun the 
monk ; the fragment of the thirty-ninth 
festal epistle ; the letter to Rufinius ; 
the Synopsis of the Holy Scripture aH 
wdiich, however, do not occupy above 150 
pages. The principal remaining works 
contained in this volume, which are all 
generally considered as spurious, are-^ 
A sermon on the Ascension; Tractatusdo 
Definitionibus ; FiveDiaWues on theHoly 
Trinity, probably tlie work of Maximus ; 
Two Dialogues against the Macedonians ; 
the Questions to Antiochus, Dicta eta 


curious. Letter to the Antiochenes. 
Letter to Epictetus. The treatise on the 
Incarnation, against Paul of Samosata, 
spurious and heretical too. The treatise 
on God the Word manifest in the flesh, 
commonly called De Natura Humana 
suscepta. Treatise on the Incarnation, 
against ApoUinarius. The oration, De 
salutari Aaventu J. C. A treatise on the 
Eternity of the Son’s Essence, against the 
Sabellians. The oration entitled, Unum 
esse Christum, spurious. A , Letter to 
Serapion on the Death of Anus. The 
Apologies to ConstantiuB, written about 
A.D. 356. The twa Apologies on the 
subject of his flight, also addressed to 

* This if the edition referred to In these notes, 
Md jwirorni with it were printed, at the same time, 
St. Grwory Nas., St. Justin Mart., St. Gregory 
Nya., St. Epiphanhis, and perhiM some other of 
ttofatbers. This edition of the Greek fathers hat 
tM repuution of being somewhat more Incorrectly 
printed than most others. But the present writer 
w been fn ttfe habit of using it, and nai not tbund 
li^ laaecttncles sufficient to be any ineonvenienee. 
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^Interpretationes Parabolarum Evangeli- 
carura ; another series of Questions ; the 
Life of St. Antony ;t fragments of a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms ; an account of the 
Passion of a Crucifix at Berytos; seven 
sermons edited by Holstein; Syntagma 
Doctrime; and some other tracts not worth 
mentioning. 

The name of St. Athanasius must evisv 
be dear to all Christians. Whetheip we 
look upon him as the persecuted eaiu^ as 
the hmnble and devofional Christies, or 
as the heaven-guided champion of tN 
catholic %ith, he appears with a vastatSS 
and grandeur w^i^ must command the 
admiration even of his enemies* -?His 
courage and devotion raised hipi.'hlgh 

* The author of ibis msmolr i» iiMhiwd ts con- 
sider as genuine several of the works wUeb 
^re in deference to othen marjksd at .qpiiiiknts^ 
Pleuiy cUes this work without appsadng le kMra 
any douM as to its gcnitineiMss. , 1 .lUnk-SlbS 
Gibbon does the same, tail Icsasiaft .hiynw lMI 
upon the pastage, ■ , i .. 
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abovti all feai^f and inspired him with a 
‘ loftv contempt for the rn^nt iftup^nddlis 
dimcultiea; and thorough the starms.^^f 
peneeudony and the tumults of heretical 
phrenzy, he is seen lifting on h^h the 
standard of the faith, and rallying the 
scattered legions of the church. His 
language has not the polish of his enco- 
miast, St. Gregory of Nazignzuni, and 
his eloquence is rude and simple; but his 
phrases are for^le, and pregnant with 
meaning, and hlPstyle* remarkably clear 
and luminous. His logic is cogent and 
perspicuous^ and for accuracy, orthodoxy, 
plainness, and sterling good sense, his 
writings have perhaps been never equal- 
led, certainly never excelled. The cha- 
racter of St. Athanasius is well summed 
up in the opening of St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen 8 panegyric, with which this me- 
moir may be appropriately closed. “ In 
praising Athanasius, 1 praise virtue itself; 
to mention his name is to extol virtue, 
for he comprehended every virtue in him- 
self.’* (The principal authorities for the 
life of St. Athanasius are his works, with 
the anonymous life; the historians So- 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret ; the 
Orat of Gregory Nazianzen; and the 
Concill. of Cossart and Labbeus ; com- 
pared with Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, and 
Newman’s Arlans.) 

ATHANASIUS 11. was consecrated 
bishop of Naples in 877, tlirough the in- 
fluence of his brotlicr Sergius II., then 
duke. The year after he conspired 
against his brother, put out his eyes, and 
sent him to Rome, where he died in pri- 
• son. He then caused himself to be pro- 
claimed duke in his stead. Sergius II# 
had lost the favour of pope John VIII., 
by having formed an alliance with the 
Saracens, and the pope approving of the 
proceedines of Athanasius in thus de- 
stroying the enemy of the church, wrote 
to congratulate him on his election. 
Athanasius, however, soon after renewed 
the alliance with the Saracens that had 
been commenced by his brother, and in 
conjunction with them, plundered and 
devastated the papal dominions. The 
pope excommunicated him, to which, 
^wever, he paid no regard. # He died 
>i. D. 900. (Blog. Univ#) 

ATHANASuJS, (Nikitin,) a native 

• The writer df this memoir hat noticed a pecu- 
liarity in the style of St. Athanasius’ two treatises 
against the Oehtites, which may perhaps be occa- 
afamally utehil in flaing the paternity of pleoes 
claiming to be among his earUer productions; vis. 
that he uses the plural or singular verb indlscrlml- 
naCely, with neuter plural nominativeii. This 
pacttflarlty the present writer does net remember 
to have ever noticed elsewhere. 
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of Tver, and Russian merclumt, who tra- 
velled through India in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, proceeded as far 
as Ellora, and visited- the coast of Mala- 
bar. Qf these travels, which occupied 
him six years, he wrote an account which, 
although possessing no literary merit, is 
exceedingly curious and interesting, says 
Karamzin, and all the more valuable 
because little is known to us of the actual 
state of India at that period. Karamzin 
was the first who called attention to this 
Russian Tavernier, and Stroev afterwards 
published his narrative, or an abridgement 

it, in the Sophieskii Vremennik, 1821 ; 
adding to it such particulars respecting 
the author as he could collect, but without 
being able to ascertain the precise time 
of his departure from Russia and his 
return, which latter is supposed by Ka- 
ramzin to have been in 1468. 

ATHANASIUS, (Kondoide,) a Greek 
by birth, accompanied prince Antioch 
Kantimir, (the Russian poet,) whose 
tutor he had been, to Russia in 1711 ; 
where his talents and acquirements re- 
commended him to Peter the Great, who 
made him assessor in the synod, which had 
been established in 1721. In the follow- 
ing year he was consecrated igumcn, or 
abbot, at Yaroslav, but permitted to re- 
side in the capital. He was afterwards 
made bishop of Vologda, (Oct. 1726,) and 
next diocesan of the see of Susdal, (Feb. 
1736,) where he died Oct. 10th, 1737. 
For many years he was employed, to- 
gether with Lopatmski, archbishop qf 
Tver, in revising the Slavonic Bible. 
Among his printed sermons and dis- 
courses, that preached by him Nov. 30, 
1725, at St. Petersburg, on the order of 
St. Andrew, is the most noted. 

ATHANASIUS, (Ivanov,) arch- 
bishop of Kateronoslav, and knight^ of 
the order of St. Anne, was born at 
Moscow about 1750, where he became 
rector of the Zaikonospaski convent and 
school. In Nov. 1788, he was made 
bishop ot Kolomna; in 1799, ofVoronetz ; 
and in 1801 preferred to the archbishopric 
of Kateronoslav, at which place he died 
Aug. 18, (30,) 1805. A collection of 
sermons by him appeared at Moscow, 
1788; and in 1802 his translation of 
Tertullian’s Apology. 

ATHANASIUS, (Peter,) called the 
Rhetor, was born in the isle of Cyprus, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
lie was at Constantinople in 1652, when 
Patellaros, the patriarch, preached against 
tlie supremacy of the pope, and answered 
him in a work that had great success, 
u 
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He was highly regarded^ but nevertheless 
he fell into great poverty. Baluze gives 
him a high character. He was not alive 
in 1671, but the date of his death is un- 
certain. He wrote, 1. Anti-Fatcllaros. 
2. Epistola de Unione Ecclesiarum ad 
Alexandrinum et Hierosolymorum Patri- 
archas. 3. Anti-Campanella in Com- 
pendium redactus. He wrote also some 
works on the philosophy of Aristotle. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

^ ATH AN IS, a writer on the affairs of 
Sicily, mentioned by Athenaeus, and from 
whom we learn that Dionysius took the 
same liberty with the language of Greece 
that he did with tlie persons of his 
subjects. 

ATHELSTAN. See Adelstan. 

ATHENiEUS, the name of two fa- 
mous mechanicians of antiquity. One 
nourished about the year 210 before the 
Christian era, and was the author of a 
treatise on Machines of War, whicli may 
be found in tlie collection of the works 
of the ancient mathematicians, printed at 
Paris ill 1693, fol. Gr. and Lat. A very 
fine MS. of this work was fonnerly in 
the possession of Dr. Askew, but the 
genuineness of it has been questioned, 
and Athenaeus is not to be found among 
the Greek writers on the mechanical arts 
enumerated by Pappus. I'he other, Athe- 
naeus of Byzantium, lived in the reign of 
the emperor Gallienus, by whom he was 
employed to fortify such parts of Thrace 
and lllyricum, as were exposed to the 
lUcursions of the Scythians. 

ATHENi'EUS, (A6qva«or,) an ancient 
Greek pliysician, and founder of the sect 
called Pneumatici, was born at Attalia 
in Cilicia, according to Galen (De Dif- 
ferent. Puls. lib. iv. cap. 10, p. 749, ed. 
Kuhn) ; or, as Cselius Aurelianus says 
(% Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. 1, p. 74) at 
Tarsus ; probably about the middle of the 
first century a.d. Little is known of his 
life, except that he practised at Home, 
enjoyed a great reputation (Galen, De 
Meth. Med. lib. vii. cap. 3), and was the 
tutor of Agathinus (Galen, De Dignosc. 
Puls. lib. i. cap. 3, p. 787), and Theodorus 
(Diog. Laert. Yit. Philos, lib. ii. § 104). 
lie distinguished himself by his attempts 
to overthrow the doctrines of the Me- 
thodici, as they had been originally laid 
down by Asclepiades, and afterwards 
modified by Themison (see Asclepiades 
and Themison) ; but in this, according 
to Galen, (De Element ex Hippocr.lib.i. 
cap. 9, p. 486,) he was not always suc- 
cessffil. He appears to have written se- 
veral works which were highly valuedi 
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hut of which nothing remains except two 
short fragments preserved by Oribasius 
(Collect Medicin. lib. ix. cap. 5 and 12), 
and the allusions which are made to his 
opinions in the writings of Galen. His 
doctrine was, that it is not fire, air, water, 
and earth, which are the true elements, 
as was commonly supposed, but that 
their qualipes are so; viz. heat, cold, 
moisture, and dryness. To these he 
added a fifth elemeiit^hich he called 
wpcv/iQ, or spirity fronrwhence his sect 
derived its name. (Galen, Introduct. 
cap. 9.) This spirit he supposed to pe- 
netrate all bodies, serving to keej) them 
in their natural state, and by its de- 
rangement giving rise to disease. It 
was to the natural and involuntary 
dilatation of this irvtvpa in the arteries 
and heart that he attributed the pulse, 
and he showed great subtlety in describ- 
ing the different species, and their value 
in assisting to form a correct diagnosis. 
(Galen, De Differ. Puls, lib.iv. cap. 14.) 
Nothing is known of his mode of prac- 
tice, except that he paid great attention 
to dietetics, and also to the state of the 
atmosphere, and the healthiness of diffe- 
rent situations, which is the subject of one 
of the fragments preserved by Oribasius. 
The most eminent physician of the sect of 
the Pneumatici, and indeed the only one 
whose writings remain, was Aretseus (see 
Aretzbus) ; but the very scanty remains 
of the pneumatic doctrine do not enable 
us to judge whether its spirit really was, 
as some have supposed, analogous to the 
vital principle of some modem physiolo- 
gists. The Pneumatici do not appear to 
C!iave enjoyed very great celebrity or 
influence upon the practice of medicine, 
for Seneca, when enumerating (Epist. 96, 

§ 9) the different medical sects that were 
famous in his time, makes no mention of 
them. Kuhn, in his Additam. ad Elench. 
Med. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio Exhib. refers 
to a pamphlet by Jo. Ca. Osterhausen 
(which the writer of this article has never 
seen), entitled. Hist. Sect. Fneumatioor. 
Med. Altorf, 1791, 8vo. There is, m 
the Royal Library at Paris, an unedited 
treatise, entitled h&qvaiov irspt .ovpwv 
avvo^ir Athensei de Urinia 

Synopsis accurala, but as the MSL be- 
longs to the sixteenth century, it is very 
doubtful whether it is the work of the 
founder of the sect of the PneumaticL 
ATH£N.£US, of Naucratib, inE^pt, 
the Varro, as he has been oalledil of 
Greek literature, flourished at the com- 
mencement of the third century: Of his 
life nothing is known, and of me works. 
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'^only that lie wtotc scMneiking on the 
kinger of S^a, ptevious to his celebrated 
DeipnoBophists, one of the most valuable, 
curious, and entertaining productions 
that have come down to us; and from 
which some idea may be formed of what 
we have lost in the destruction of the 
library at Alexandria, since Atheiiasus 
has Quoted about 800 authois, and says, 
that he had read more than 800 plc^s of 
the middle conudy alone ; and of which, 
in many cases, no trace is to be found 
elsewhere. In imitation of the Sympo- 
sium of Plato, Athenseus brings together 
a number of literary and pmlosophical 
personages, to discuss diiferent subjects 
connected directly or indirectly with the 
business of a banquet ; and the reader is 
regaled with an account of fish and 
flesh, poultry and potherbs, and wines 
and witticisms; and among the last- 
mentioned is to be found many a jest, 
fathered upon the Joe Millars of modern 
nations. Nor is it less rich in anecdotes 
of persons and in the history of events. It 
was first printed from a very imperfect 
MS. by Aldus, at Venice, 1514, under 
the superintendence of Marcus Muslims; 
although it appears that Beatus Rhena- 
nus actually printed, in 1513, a speci- 
men of his intended edition, of which a 
single leaf has been preserved. (Schweig- 
bseuser, Praif. p. xxv.) It was first trans- 
lated by Natalis de Comitiis, at Ve- 
nice, 1556, who there gave in Latin a 
supplement of the last book. The origi- 
nal text of this supplement was printed 
in the Var. Lect. of Victorius, at Flo- 
^ rence, in 1568, who speaks of a Medicean 
MS. containing much that is wanting i# 
the printed copies. Gulielmus Canterus 
was inde))ted to Muretus, as appears by 
the Var. Lect. xviii. 2, of the latter, 
for the long supplement of the last book 
of Athenaeus, which is the chief uma- 
iiient of his Novar. Lection, lib. iii. 3. 
The next translator was Dalcchamp; 
who, for thirty years, gave up to Athe- 
nmus all the leisure time he could spare 
from his practice as a physician; and 
' according to Schweighseuser, he has 
exhibited much talent in translating and 
correcting what was equally unintel- 
ligible and corrupt. +Tlie first critical 
edition was by Isaac Casaubon ; although 
Adrian Tumebtis had printed the first 
book at Paris. Of Casaubon's publica- 
tion there are three editions, differing 
‘ but little from each other, except that 
the lost, printed at Lugd, 1657, has a 
single leaf containing a few notes of the 
eelebfated Paul Fermat, and of another 
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senator of Toulouse, known only by his 
initials L. I. For nearly a century and 
half no scholar was found bold enough 
to grapple with an author so full of cor- 
ruptions; although every one who laid 
claim to a particle of critical ingenuity, 
had tried his hand at conjectural emen- 
dations on Athenaeus. But all their efforts 
would have been comparatively useless, 
had not the identical MS. been brought 
to light, from which the rest were merely 
the transcripts, more or less perfect, and 
by the aid of which, not only have 
lacunae been supplied and errors cor- 
rected, but fresh means furnished for 
bringing the text still nearer to the 
origimil. Tins was exemplified first in 
Schweighmuser’s edition of fourteen 
vols. Argent. 1801 — 1807 ; and more i*e- 
cently in Dindorf 's, 3 vols. Lips. 1827, 
who has given a text founded on the 
Venice MS., and restored by the conjec- 
tures of critics. Of the original work, a 
very full abridgement was made by a 
person and at a period equally unknown ; 
and to which alone we are indebted fur 
the contents of the first two books. 

ATHENiEUS, a statuary mentioned 
by Pliny, (34, 8, 19,) concerning whom 
see POLYCLES. 

ATHENAGORAS, (Adrjmyopas,) a 

a sician, whose age and country are both 
nown, the author of a treatise on the 
Pulse and on Urine, of which there is a 
Latin MS. in the Royal liibrary at Paris. 
There are three bronze medals extant in 
honour of a person of this name, which 
were stmek at Smyrna, and which are de- 
scribed by Dr. Mead, in his Dissertatio de 
Nummis quibusdam a Smyrnieis in Medi- 
corum Honorem percussis, 4to, Lond. 
1724 (p. 60). A work on Agriculture by 
a person of the same name is mentioned 
by Varro, De Re Rust. lib. i. cap. 1, § 9 ; 
and by Columella, De Re Rust. lib. i. 
cap. 1, § 10. 

ATHENAGORAS, a Platonic (or, 
according to others, Eclectic) philosopher 
of Athens, who, while young, embraced 
the Christian religion, and about a. o. 
177, addressed an apology for that re- 
ligion {irp€<rp€ia, legatio) to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, and his son Commodus. 
Athenagoras had left Athens to settle at 
Alexandria, and had there established a 
school, in which he attempted to show 
the agreement of the doctrines of pure 
platonism with those of the gospel. His 
Apology, os well as a treatise on the 
Resurrection of the Dead, are preserved, 
and were printed by Henry Stephens, 
in Gr. and Lat., in 1567. Ihie treatise 
V 2 
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on the ReBurrectton went througii many 
editions in the sixteenth century, and 
was toanslated into Italian, by Girdamo 
Faleti, in 1556, (Venice, 4to;) into 
Engli^, by Richard Porder, in 1573, 
(Lond. 8vo;) and into French, by 
Amaud du Ferrier, along with the 
Apology, in 1577, (Bordeaux, 8vo.) 
The Apology had been previously trans- 
lated into French by Guy Gaussart, in 
1574, (Paris, 8vo;} and an English 
version of both works was published by 
David Humphreys, 8vo, 1714. The 
treatise on tqe llesurrection was again 
translated into French by P. L. Renier, 
8vo, Breslau, 1753. The best editions 
of the originals arc that by Edward 
Dechair, Gr. and Lat, Oxford, 1706; 
and the one by Lindner, with valuable 
notes, 8vo, Lips. 1774, with his Curse 
Posteriores, 8vo, 1775. A dull and in- 
sipid romance was published at Paris, at 
the end of the sixteenth centiuy, entitled 
Du vray et parfaict Amour, drc. ; pre- 
tending to be translated from the Greek 
of Athenagoras, but in reality only 
a fabrication by Martin Fuiii^’^c, sieur de 
Genill4. 

ATHENAIS. SeeEuDociA. 

ATHENAS, (Pierre Louis,) was born 
at Paris, in 1752. In 1786 he went to 
Nantes, and applied himself to some 
chemical speculations which, however, 
W'ere frustrated by unforeseen circum- 
stances. In 1695 he was made director 
of the mint of Nantes, and afterwards 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
there. He was an attive member of a 
learned society at Nantes, and devoted 
himself to political and rural economy, 
and commerce, as vrell as to archaeology. 
The agriculture of the department of the 
Loire Inferieure owes a great deal to him. 
He died at Nantes in 1829. He is the au- 
thor of a great number of tracts on the 
different subjects that he made his study. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

ATH £N ION, a painter, a native of 
Maronea, in Thrace, was the disciple of 
Glaucion of Corinth, a painter of whom 
no other mention is made. He appears 
to have been a contemporary of Nicias, as 
his works are compared by Pliny (35, 
11, 40,) to those of that painter, and 
without any disparity. His colouring 
was more austere tlian that of Nicias, 
but it was not less aj^eeable. He 
painted a picture of Phylarchus, the 
historian, for the temple of Eleusis, and 
at Athen^ Achilles discovered by Ulys- 
sw disguised as a girl. <‘H8d he not 
4iad youpg,** says Pfiny, no one would 
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have Burpossed him,^’ (Bryan's Diet. 
Sillig, Catalogus Artificum.) 

ATHENION, the leader of the slaves, 
who made an insurrection in Sicily. About 
650 A.U.C. and 104 b. c., the slaves 
rose in the different provinces, upon the 
occasion of a decree proposed in their 
favour by Marius. In many instances 
they were e£^ily put down, but in Sicily 
an obstinate war ensued. Salviiis, a flute- 
player, was the first chiei^at was acknow- 
ledged by the slaves ^ere, and was 
called king by them. He had in a short 
time a very larpe force under his com- 
mand. Athenion was at the head of 
another rising in the neighbourhood of 
Egesta, and was invited by Salvius to 
join him. Athenion with 20,000 men, 
engaged the pnetor, Licinius Lucullus, 
in battle, near Scyrtieum; which after 
being warmly contested for some time, 
turned in favour of the Romans, from 
the circmnstance of the disappearance of 
Athenion, who was wounded, and left for 
dead. Athenion, however, afterwards 
escaped from the field of batUe, re-assem- 
bled his army, and obtained great advan- 
tages against the Roman forces. In 653 
A. u. c., the senate sent the consul Ma- 
nius Aquillius with a large army into 
Sicily. Athenion was killed in single 
comW with the consul, his army totwy 
routed, and Salvius being then dead, the 
rebellion w'as repressed. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATllENODORUS, (AfliywAwpoe,) a 
Greek physician, probably contemporary 
with Plutarch, in the second centuiry a.d., 
who quotes (Svmpos. lib. viii. qusest. 9, 
§ 1) a work oi his, irrpi rmv cwidq/iitti/, 
9e Morbis Popularibus, which is no 
longer extant. In this he said that ele- 
phantiasis and hydrophobia first appeared 
in the time of Asdepiades, on which 
subject there is a curious and interesting 
treatise, by J. A. Hofmann, entiUed, 
Rabiei Caninee ad Celsum usque Historia 
Critica, Lips. 1826, 8vo, pp..54. 

ATHENODORUS, a statuary, a na- 
tive of Clitor, whom Pliny (34, 8, 19) 
enumerates amongst the disdples, of 
Polycletus the elder. Pausanias comme- 
morates his statues of ApoUo and Jupiter, 
which the^partans dedi^ted at JMphos. 
There was another sculptor cdthis name, 
who, with Agesander and Pi%do^, 
sculptured the celebrated group of Lao- 
coon and his children. 

ATHENODORUS. Of this 
there were two Stoic philosophen, and 
both of Tarsus. The first was me k^per 
of the library at Permutts; which pWo, 
when he was already in years^ he was 
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induced by Cato the younger, who went 
thither for that purpose, to quit, and pass 
tho remainder of his life with the last of 
the Romans. According to Isodorus, 
quoted by Diogenes Laert. iii. 34, Athe- 
nodorus was accustomed to cut out from 
the writings of the Stoics, in the library 
at Pergamus, such passages as displeased 
him. Fabricius identifies %im with the 
author of a work written against the 
Categories of 4Hstotle ; but which others 
atttibute to Athenodorus the rhetorician 
of Rhodes, known only from a passage in 
Quintilian. The second Athenodorus was 
the preceptor of Augustus Csesar, as we 
learn from Strabo and Suidas, and is said 
by Lucian to have lived to the age of 
cighty-two. To his precepts it was owing 
that Augustus exercised his power mildly. 
On his return to his native place he de- 
livered it from its tyrannical governor, 
Boethus, one of Antony’s satellites. 

Of the remaining individuals men- 
tioned by Fabricius, the most remarkable 
is Athenodorus the actor ; who, when he 
was fined by the Athenians for not ap- 
pearing at the Dionysiac contests, and 
tiad written to Alexander, then in Asia, 
to prevail upon the Athenians to remit 
the penalty, received from that prince 
the amount of the Rue. (Plutarch, i. 
p. 681, E.) 

ATHERTON, (Humphrey,) a military 
officer, employed in America in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, especi- 
ally in negotiations with the Indians. 
He died in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, September 17, 1661. He left 
many children, amongst whom i^re 
seven, named Rest, Increase, ThanAil, 
Hope, Consider, Watching, and Patience. 

ATHERTON, (John,) bishop of Water- 
ford, a prelate, whose name and memory 
it were better to allow to pass into oblivion, 
were there not so many publications in 
which the facts are noticed, that his name 
and offences cannot be forgotten. He was 
the son of the rector of ^wdripp, in the 
couniy of Somerset, and bom probably at 
that place in or about 1598, for he was 
sixteen when, in 1614, he entered Glou- 
cester hall, Oxford. He reqpoved to Lin- 
coln college: took the degree of M. A. 
and entering the church, had the living of 
Hewish-Champilower, in Somersetshire, 
bestowed uponnim. Being noted for his ac- 
quaintance with the canon law and eccle- 
siastical affeirs, he was invited to Ireland 
by the eaid of Strafferd, then lord deputy, 
who gave him a prebend in Christ church, 
Dlthnn, and mode him bishop of Water- 
ford in 1636. So his life appears to 
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have been one of extraordinary success. 
But in 1640, he was tried and convicted of 
a detestable crime, and suffered death at 
E^blin. Dr. Bernard, chaplain to arch- 
bishop Usher, published an account of 
his penitent end. 

ATHIAS, (Joseph,) a Jewish rabbi 
and printer at Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth century, to whom we owe one of 
the most correct editions of the Hebrew 
Bible, printed in 1661, and reprinted in 
1667. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATHIAS, (Solomon,) a Jew of Jeru- 
salem, who published a .commentary on 
the Psalms, at Venice, in 1549, with a 
preface containing some notices about 
the Italian Rabbis of his acquaintance. 

ATHIR, (Ebn,) Abulsaadat Almobarek 
Majdeddin A1 Jezeri, the author of a 
work, entitled J^me’ al Ossoiil (Collection 
of Fundamental Principles) an epitome 
of the sentiments of the most esteemed 
Mussulman doctors. He is also the au- 
thor of the Ketab al Shafei, a work in 
which he endeavours to establish the 
foundations of the sect of Shafei, one of 
the four orthodox and permitted sects 
in the Mohammedan religion. He also 
wrote a commentary on the Koran, chiefly 
compiled from the works of Thaalabi and 
Zamakhshari. He died a.h. 606 (a.d. 
1210 ). 

ATHIR, (£bn,) Abulhassan AliEzzed- 
din Al Jezeri, the brother of the preceding, 
wrote three works on history — the KamU, 
or, General History ; the Ebrat Ouli al 
Absar, or, the Book of Examples for the 
Clear-sighted; and, a History of the 
Alabekiaii Dynasty. He established 
himself at Mosul, and died there a.h. 630 
(A.D. 1233). 

ATIMETUS, (Arifu]Tos,) the name of 
several ancient physicians mentioned in 
inscriptions, &c. The following beautiful 
epita]^ was found on the tomb of the wife 
of one of them : — 

** Morte est raihl triBtlor lpB& 

Mteror Atimcti cenJugM ille 

ATIS, a very celebrated French player 
on the flute. His numerous duos, tnos, 
senates, and sinfonias, are yet in high 
esrimatiem on account of their elaborate 
character, and the knowledge they dis- 
play of the principles of harmony. He 
died about 1784. 

ATKINS, or ETKINS, (James,) was 
bom at Kirkwall. He went to Oxford in 
1637, and studied under Dr. Prideaux. 
He was chaplain for some time to James, 
marquis of Hamilton, who obtained for 
him a parish in tlie Orkneys. In 1650, 
when James, marquis of Montrose, landed 
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in Orkney, Atkins drew up an address in 
the name of the presbytery, containing 
strong feelings of attac^ent and loyalty 
to Charles 11. For this, and for his ser- 
vice to the marquis, he was denounced 
by the council, and was obliged to with- 
draw to Holland. At the Restoration, 
he went to London, and was presented to 
a living in Dorsetshire. In 1677, he was 
appointed bishop of Murray, and in 1680 
he was made bishop of Galloway. Ho 
died in 1687. (Atlienae Oxon. vol-u. 
Biog. Brit.) 

ATKINS, (Ilobert,) an eminent divine 
of the seventeentli century, was born at 
Chard, in Somersetshire, in 1626, and 
studied in Wadham college, Oxford, of 
which he became a fellow. While young, 
he was appointed by Cromwell one cf his 
chaplains, but soon became settled in the 
living of Coopersale in Essex, which he 
resigned on account of his health, and 
removed to Exeter, where he soon became 
celebrated as an able preacher, one of 
the best preachers,*’ says his biographer, 
“ ill the west.” Here he was when the 
Act of Uniformity was passed, with the 
provisions of which he could not comply ; 
and, accordingly, ceased to be a minister 
in the church. He continued to reside 
at Exeter, where he was greatly respected 
by many, but harassed % others on ac- 
count of his nonconformity. He died in 
168d. Dr. Calamy gives a large account 
of his life and character. 

ATKINS, (Isaac,) a Jewish writer, 
who was by birth a Spaniard, but was 
settled at Amsterdam in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote, in 
Spanish, a work entitled, A Treasure of 
Precepts, and translated into Spanish the 
Chizzuk Amunah, or, Fortress of Faith, 
an anti-christian work. (Sec de Rossi 
Diz. Storico, and also Bibliotheca *Ju- 
daica Antichristiana, pp. ID and 128. 
The Hebrew vrork is to be found in 
Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea.) 

ATKINSON, (Henry,) a mathemati- 
cian of considerable eminence, was bom 
about 1786, at a small village near Nevr- 
castle-upon-Tyne. His father was a 
schoolmaster, who inculcated in his son 
an early and passionate taste for mathe- 
matical speculation. Whilst very young he 
discovered a method for simplifying the 
approximation to the roots of algebraical 
equations, by a correct system of trans- 
fOTmation of the original equation. This 
discovery was not made known till 1809, 
when he read it before the Literary So- 
cieQr of Newcastle, and was not published 
till after^ the author’s decease, in 1831. 


The same method appears to have been 
discovered, even earner, by a watph- 
maker, in the obscurity of a narrow street 
in the vicinity of Clare-market. , (See 
Holdaed.) The method, and with it the 
value of the claims of both, is supewedod 
by the more simple, direct, and continuous 
method of Horner, which was published 
before eitheif Atkinson or Holdred had 
given any public intimation of being 
in possession of a propgp havuig the 
same object. (See Horner.) In the 
second volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Astronomical Society is an able 
and elaborate paper on Refractions, by 
Mr. Atkinson ; but bis most profound 
mathematical researches are to be found 
scattered through the mathematical pe- 
riodicals of his time, and especially in 
those valuable works, the Ladies* and 
Gentlemen’s Diaries, and in the New- 
castle Magazine, of which he was for 
several years the mathematical editor. 

Mr. Atkinson was not a mere mathe- 
matician. Ho w^as a good and sound 
general and classical scholar, and devoted 
much of his attention to the philosophy 
of the human mind, though, with the 
exception of detached essays in the New- 
castle Magazine, he published no work 
on the subject. His was an honest mind 
searching after truth; and, in private 
life, his kind and amiable disposition en- 
sured his being beloved and respected. 

ATKINSON, (Joseph,) a native of 
Ireland, distinguished by his wit and 
aifability ; born 1743, died October, 1818. 
He was treasurer of the Ordnance in 
Dublin, and the friend and associate of 
C^an, Moore, and the galaxy of Irish 
genius by which the literary period of the 
union of Ireland with Great Britain will 
be remembered. 

ATKINSON, (Thomas,) a divine and 
poet of the seventeenth century, was born 
in London, and studied in St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1636, he took the d^ 
grec of B.D. being at that time rector of 
South Warmborough, in Hampshire,, a. 
living which he exchanged in 1638, with 
Dr. Peter Ileylin, for Islip, near Oxford. 
He held the living only a few months, 
dying in Femuary, 1639. He was huri^.. 
in the chapel of St. John’s college. The 
preceding account is from the Athene 
Oxonienses, where Wood Atrther says thot 
he had seen in manuscript, twopoemi^by 
him in Latin verse, directed against An^ . 
drew Melvin : to which may he added, 
that there is in the Harleian Library oi 
Manuscripts, in the British a 

Latin tragedy by tins , author^ 
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HomOy which is dedicated to Laud, then 
the president of St. John’s college, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. The 
MS. is numbered 6925. 

ATKINSON, (Israel,) a celebrated 
American physician, was bom at Harvard, 
Massachusetts, about 1740, and gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1762. In 1765 he 
setded at Lancaster, where^he died on 
the 20th of July, 1822. He is stated to 
have been for soi^ years the only educated 
physician in the county of Worcester, 
where he practised. 

ATKINSON, (Theodore,) an Ameri- 
can lawyer, was born at Newcastle, and 
graduated at Harvard college in 1718. 
He was appointed government secretary 
in 1741, a delegate to the congress at 
Albany in 1754, in which year he was 
made chief-justice of New Hampshire. 
After having lost his ofBccs by the revo- 
lution, he died in 1779. 

ATKYNS, (Richard,) was a gentleman 
well descended on both sides, his grand- 
father being chief justice of West Wales, 
and of queen Elizabeth’s council for the 
Marches of Wales, and his mother, a 
daughter of Sir Edwin Sandys, by the 
daughter and heir of Lord Sandys of the 
Vine. He was born in Gloucestershire 
about 1615, and had the education of a 
gentleman, being trjiined in grammar 
learning in the College school at Glouces- 
ter, from whence he passed to Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was entered as a 
genUeman commoner. From Oxford he 
passed to Lincoln’s Inn, and travelled with 
a son of Lord Arundel of Wardour. 
Soon aR^r his return the civil wars cai^ 
on, whm he raised a troop of horse 
the king, and did him good service, for 
which he suffered afterwards in his 
* estate. 

On the return of the king, it might be 
expected that we should find him in a 
state of ease, if not of prosperity ; but 
some unexplained circumstances seem to 
have occasioned a cloud to rest upon his 
later years. Wood, who is his only ori- 
ginal biographer, alludes distantly to some 
domestic unhappiness ; and it is certain 
that he was straitened in his circum- 
stances, being committed to tne Marshal- 
sea prison for debt, where he died. Sept. 
14, 1677. His relative. Sir Robert 
Atkyns, the justice of the Common Pleas, 
and Edward Atkyns, who became one of 
the barons of the Exchequer, buried him 
in the parish church of St. George the 
Martyr. 

;He published, in 1664, a treatise on the 
Original and Growth of Printing, which 
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is not held in much esteem ; and in 16GD, 
a Vindication of some Part of his' Con- 
duct, to which he annexed a Relation of 
several Passages in the Civil Wars oc- 
curring in the West, in which he was 
himself concerned ; and Sighs and Ejacu- 
lations. (Wood's Athenae Oxon.) 

ATKYNS, (Sir Robert,) chief baron of 
the Exchequer in the reign of William III. 
was the son of Sir Edward Atkyns, a 
baron of the Exchequer, and was bom in 
April, 1621. He was descended from 
an ancient Monmouthshire family, who 
afterwards settled in Gloucestershire ; and 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that, for 
nearly two hundred years, there was 
always one of this family filling a judi- 
cial situation in the kingdom. (Atk 5 ms, 
Dedication — Inquiry into the Jurisdiction 
of Chancery.) After having received 
the rudiments of education atTiis father’s 
house, Atkyns entered himself at Balliol 
college, Oxford. In 1638 he became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, of which so- 
ciety he was in 1664 reader (Birch 
MSS.) ; having been, at tlie coronation 
of Charles I L, in April 1661, created a 
knight of the bath, and also having the 
degree of M. A. conferred on him by the 
university of Oxford. From these cir- 
cumstances we may fairly conclude that, 
during the period of the protectorate, he 
rendered himself in some way conspi- 
cuous for his loyalty. On the 24tli of 
April, 1672, being then solicitor-general 
to the queen (Bcatson’s Index), he was 
admitted a serjeant-at-law, and the next 
day sworn a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Whilst filling this situation, 
he displayed a ready zeal for what was 
called the Protestant cause whenever any 
of the unhappy victims of Oates, or his 
fellow informers, were brought against 
him ; and there can be little doubt that 
he shared in the delusion, not altogether 
unfounded, which pervaded the public 
mind in those days. (See 7 State Trials, 
249.) 

He continued on the bench until 1679, 
when, foreseeing the arrival of a period 
when his services would be required by 
the sovereign ns an instrument for the 
subversion of the law and the church, he 
resigned his seat, and retired into the 
country. When the imprudent but un- 
fortunate William Lord Russell was ap- 
prehended, in 1683, the advice of Sir 
llobert Atkyns was applied for by some 
of his friends. In a letter which Atkyns 
wrote in compliance with this application, 
he explains very clearly the law respect- 
ing the crime of high treason, and the 
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evidence by which it is necessary that a 
dhaTge of so heinous a nature slioidd be 
suppoHedi declaring at the same time 
tha^ were he a juryman, he should not 
consider a pariiceps criminis a credible 
witness, nor deem his testimony sufficient. 
(Atkyns, Parliamentary and Political 
Tracts.) In the collection in which this 
letter has been published, may be found 
another, addressed to the same person, 
and written immediately after Atkyns 
had received a report of Lord Riisseirs 
trial, and in which he endeavours to show 
the insufficiency of the evidence adduced. 
Atkyns was at this time ignorant that 
Lord Russell had been executed two days 
previously. He also prepared an argu- 
ment for the defendant, in the case of the 
King against Williams, which was an 
information filed by the attorney-general 
against the speaker of a house of com- 
mons in the previous reign, for having 
signed an order authorizing the publica- 
tion and sale of Dangcrfield’s Narrative 
of the Popish Plot, which contained a 
slanderous libel on the king, who was 
then duke of York. Against this pro- 
ceeding, which was plainly opposed to 
public policy, as it was instituted four 
years after the offence had been com- 
mitted, and which was in evident viola- 
tion of the privilege of parliament, by 
which what is done in parliament is 
exempted from being questioned else- 
where, Sir Robert ably protested, but 
his argument was not delivered. (2 Show. 
471. 13 State Trials, 1369.) It is ex- 
tremely valuable, although some of its 
positions may fairly be questioned. 

Atkyns was also the author of an 
admirable inquiry into the right of dis- 
pensing with statutes, claimed by James 
il. and affirmed by the Court of King’s 
Bench in Sir Edward Hale’s case. Sir 
Edward Herbert, the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, having put forth a work 
in vindication of the judgment of the 
court in that case, Atkyns added to his 
inquiry a reply to that work (Lond. fol. 
1689). Shortly after the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, Atkyns attended him 
(Diary of the Second Earl of Clarendon), 
and appears to have so far conciliated 
his regard as to have been appointed on 
the 18th of April, 1689, (Birch MSS.) 
chief baron of the Exchequer ; and, on 
the 19th of October in the same year, 
was made speaker of the House of Lords, 
resignation of the marquis of 
Haluax, an office from which be retired 
m 1692. . He surrendered bis seat in the 
Exchequer on the 22d of October, 1694, 


and retired to his seat at Sa^^p^rtpajjl 
Gloucestershire, where he Tended viintft 
his death, in 1709. 

^ Roger North (Life of Lord-Kee^r 
Guildford) appears to have nourished a 
very strong mslike of Atkyns, which, 
considering bis politics, is not difficult to 
be accounted for. The following is a list 
of the works of Sir Robert Atkyns: — ■ 
1. The Pow’cr, Jurisdiction, and Privi- 
leges of Parliament. 0 An Argument 
in the Case of Sir Samuel Bamardiston 
and Sir W. Soame. 3. An Inquirv into 
the Power of Dispensing with Penm Sta- 
tutes, together with some Animadver- 
sions on Sir Edward Herbert’s Short 
Account of the Authorities in Law upon 
which Judgment was given in Sir Ed- 
ward Hale’s Case. 4. A Discourse con- 
cerning the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in 
the Realm of England. 5. Two pam- 
phlets defending Lord Russell’s iniio- 
cency. 6. The Lord Chief Baron Atkyns’s 
Speech to Sir WiUiam Ashurst, Lord 
Mayor Elect of the City of London. 
These are publisliod together, under the 
title of Parliamentary and Political Tracts, 
written by Sir R. Atkyns. London, 1741. 
8vo. In addition to these, he was the 
author of an Inquiry into the Jurisdiction 
of the Chancery in Causes of Eouity (fbl. 
Lond. 1695), in which he vehemently 
protests against the growing power of 
that court, and the undue dependence to 
which it had subjected the courts of 
common law. To remedy this, be pro- 
poses that these latter courts shoula be 
declared by parliament to have the 
power of issuing prohibitions ta restrain 
^ancery. This work Sir RolWt deffi- 
cates to the Lords, whose equitable juris- 
diction, however, he afterwards attacked 
in 1699, in a work he styled a Treatise* 
upon the True and Ancient Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Peers, Lond. fol. These 
works are valuable, as embracing a va- 
riety of useful and important fticts, but 
a failure of success in a chancery suit 
appears to have been the motive which 
prompted the learned author in tiieir 
composition. 

ATKYl^, (Sir Robert) F.B..S* ftn 
pograpbiem writer of celebritv, was ^ 
son of the eminent lawyer, of whom we 
have just moken. He was bom at Had- 
ley, near London, on Au^st 26, 11^7 f 
and leaving the law to other members of 
bis family, several of whom were, highly 
eminent in it, he preferred to live at his 
family seat, at Sapperton in Glouceertteiv 
shire, the life of a country genftemaiit 
indulging in literary tastes and j^nnitiits. 
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His ftttetttion was principally directed to 
rile iUnstfation of the history and anti- 
quities of .his own county, doing for 
Gloucestershire what Sir Henry Chauncy 
was then doing for Hertfordshire, and 
what had been done in the generation 
before for Warwickshire, Leicestersliire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Kent, m Sir Robert 
Atkyns had the advantage of the manu- 
script collection^which had been made 
for the county ^ Dr. Parsons, a former 
chancellor of the diocese. He died on 
Nov. 29, 1711, without having had the 
satisfaction of seeing his work neforc the 
public. His executors finished what he 
had begun, and the work appeared in 
1712. 0ut evil fortune again attended 
it; for a CTeat number of the copies were 
destroyed by an accidental fire. The 
copies are scarce, and arb much sought 
after, on account of the numerous views 
which they contain of the seats of the 
nobility and gentry, as they stood a cen- 
tury and a hiilf ago. Wlien copies have 
been offered for sme by auction, they have 
usually brought from thirteen to fifteen 
pounds. A second' edition of it was 
published by William Herbert, the editor 
of Ames's Typographical Antiquities, in 
1768. 

ATKYNS, or ATKINS, (John,) went, 
in 1721, as surgeon in the man-of-war, 
the Swallow, which, in company with the 
WeymotUk, was sent on a cruise against 
the African pirates. On his return to 
England, he published his travels, and 
an account of the voyage, at London in 
• 1735. 

ATL^i (Samuel John,) an AinericaiV 
militaiyufficer, was born about 1738. 
He commanded a Pennsylvanian com- 
pany in the war between Great Britain 
and France, and a regiment in the re- 
volutionary war, during which he was 
taken prisoner at Lou|; Island, and 
subjected to a long imprisonment. He 
was afterwards commissioned to treat 
with the Indians, and in 1780 was 
elected a deputy of Congress. He died 
at Philadelphia, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1786. 

A'jrOSSA, the eldest of thei^aughters 
of Cyrus, was married first to her brother 
Cambyses; secondly to Smerdis, the ma- 
gician, who usurped the government; 
imd thirdly, to Darius. She is said to 
have be<m the inventor of epistolary cor- 
respondence. 

ATOUGIA, (Conde de,} a descendant 
of the illustrious Don Juafi de Ataide, 
viceiroy of the Indies. He suffered pn 
ihejpumicscafmld (1759',) for his alleged 


participation in a plot against the life ot 
authority of his sovereign, Don Jos^. 

ATROCIANUS, (John,) was bom in 
Germany, about the end of the fifteenth 
century. He had some reputation as a bo- 
tanist, but his fame is principally derived 
from his Latin poems. He wrote Elegia 
de Bello Rustico anno 1525, Basle, 1528, 
which has been reprinted several times ; 
Nemo Evangelicus ; Querela Missae ; 
Liber Epigrammatum ; and some other 
pieces, all in verse. He was a zealous 
opponent of the reformation. (Blog. 
IJniv. Suppl.) 

AT8IZ, or ITSIZ, (generally men- 
tioned with the appended title of Khwa- 
rizm-Shah, by Asiatic writers,) the 
founder of the monarchy of Khwarizm, 
(the modern Khiva.) His grandfather 
had been a slave in the Scljukian court, 
in which his father KootVed-deen, at- 
tained the dignity of cup-bearer ; which, 
with the government of Khwarizm, were 
transmitted to his son. Though his 
design of asserting independence was 
suspected, the sultan Sandjar, with a 
generosity rare in an Asiatic prince, 
refused to sanction the arrest of one, 
from whom, and from whose father, he 
had received good service, and suffered 
him to depart for Khwarizm. But this 
confidence was ill-rewarded; Atsiz no 
sooner reached his government, than he 
threw off’ tlie supremacy of the sultan, 
who marched against him and defeated 
him, but again pardoned him on receiv- 
ing his submission. But no sooner were 
the Seljukian troops ; withdrawn, than 
Atsiz was again in revolt, and even hired 
assassins to attempt the life of Sandjar, 
who only escaped by a warning which he 
received from the poet Sabir. Though 
more than once compelled to resume a 
nominal allegiance, Atsiz continued, in 
fact, independent ; and the captivity of 
Sandjar among the Oghuz Turkmans, 
some years later, enabled him to confiim 
and establish his power. The commence- 
ment of the Khwarizmian monarchy u 
generally dated a. d. 1138, a. h. 533, and 
It subsisted ninety-six years, under six 
monarchs, till overthrown by the ams of 
Jenghiz-Klion. Atsiz died of paralysis, 
A.D. 1156. A. H. 551, after having med 
Khwarizm, first as viceroy, and after- 
wards as sovereign, for twenty-nine 
years; leaving his son Il-Arshm his 
successor. His character is eulogized by 
oriental writers for valour, generosity, 
and love of letters ; qualities mich atone 
in their eyes for his ingratitude to his 
benefactor Sandjar. (Abulfeda, D'Her- 
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belot. De Guignes. Von Hammer. Hist. 
Assasa.) 

ATSLOW, (Edward. M.D.) a cele- 
brated physician in the reign of queen 
Elizabe^y much consulted by the nobility 
of that period* He studied in the uiiiver- 
“ sity of OTLford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. and was a fellow of New college. 
In 156^, he was created M.D. in that 
university. He practised in London. 
In 1575 and 1582 he was attending the 
earl of Sussex, as appears by letters of 
that nobleman to lord Burghley, pub- 
lished ill Lodge's Illustrations, vol. ii. 
pp. 143 and 282. Mr. Lodge remarks, 
that he was a zealous catholic, and a 
favourer of the queen of Scots. In 1585 
he was in prison on suspicion of some 
treasonable proceedings, and is thus men- 
tioned in a letter of Thomas Morgan to 
the queen of Scots — “ I hear that Dr. 
Atslow was racked twice, almost to death, 
in the Tower, about the earl of Anmdell 
his matters and intention to depart Eng- 
land.’* (Murdin, ii. 452.) The precise 
time of his death has not been ascer- 
tained ; but it may be conjectured that 
he did not long survive this cruel treat- 
ment, as the carl of Arundel, who died 
In 1595, settled an annuity on his widow. 
He was buried in Clerkenwell. 

ATTAIGNANT, (Gabriel Charles 
de r,) was born at Paris, in 1697. He 
was educated for the church, and made 
a canon of Rheims. He passed his time 
at Paris, and kept all sorts of company, 
good and bad. He used to say, by way 
of excuse for this variety, “ 1 light my 
genius at the sun, and put it out in 
the mud.” He was famous for his 
impromptus, songs, and light pieces. 
One of those whom he had satirized, 
determining to revenge himself for the 
injury, fell in with another canon of 
Rheims, who strongly resembled our 
author, and gave him the punishment 
intended for the wicked poet. This 
V unfortunate canon Attaignant used 
afterwards to call ** his receiver.” To- 
wards the close of his life, the abb5 
Gautier persuaded him to renounce the 
world, and give himself to piety. Gau- 
tier was confessor to Voltaire, and also 
chaplain to the Hospital of Incurables. 
These coincidences did not escape the 
wits of Paris. He died in 1779. He 
published among other pieces, Po4sies de 
TAbU de V Attaignant, 4 vols, 1737, to 
a fifth vol. was afterwards added. 
He did not, however, appear to so great 
^ant^e in print, as in company. 
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ATTALIO, (AiroXicai^,) a Greek phy- 
sician, known only as having written a 
Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, which is no loiter extant. 
(Pseudo-Oribas. Praefat in Comment, in 
Ilipp. Aphorism, p. 8, ed. Basil. 1535, 8vo.) 
ATTALIOTA, (Michael,) judge and 

{ iroconsul ^bout 1070 a, d. He pub- 
ished a manual of law, which is to be 
found in the second wlume of the Jus* 
Graeco - Ronianiun If Leunclavius. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

A'lTALUS, an Athenian sculptor, of 
doubtful date, who made the image of 
Apollo Lyciiis, for the temple of that 
god. (Paus. 2, 19, 3.) 

A'lTALUS, (king of Pergamus,) suc- 
ceeded his cousin Eiimenes, about 241 
B. c. He soon after defeated the Gauls, 
who had long troubled Asia Minor, and 
forced them from the sea coasts into the 
interior of the country, where they 
formed settlements, and ceased to dis- 
turb the neighbouring nations. After 
this success he took the name of king, 
which had never been assumed by any of 
his predecessors. lie formed an alliance 
^ith tlie Romans against Philip of Ma- 
cedon. He died b. c. 197. 

AIT ALUS II. was the second son of 
the last mentioned Attains. He was 
employed by his eldest brother Eumenes, 
who succeeded to the throne, on several 
important embassies, and, on his brother's 
death, he undertook the government of 
Pergamus, until bis nephew, the son of 
Eumenes, was of age to assume it. He 
died B.c. 138. 

^ ATTALUS 111. succeeded to the 
throne of Pergamus, b. c. 138, on the 
death of Attains 11. Soon after his 
accession he became insane, and slew 
many of his friends and relations, 
under the belief that th^ had caused the 
death of his mother. He then took to 
gardening, and lastly, to working in 
bronze. While engaged in this em^oy- 
ment, he was killed by a coup de aML 
He left the Roman people his heirs. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

ATTALUS, (ArraXor,) a physiciitti of 
the Methodic sect, and a pupil of So- 
ranus. (Galen, De Meth« Mei lih. xtii. 
cap. 15, p. 910, aq, Ed. Klihn.) He^ 
practised at Rome in the Second century" 
A.D., and had a dispute with Galen about 
the treatment of a patient, who died (a» 
Galen had predicted) in consequence ^ 
the mismMiagement of Attalus. Galen 
calls himOeocraXftor ovos, ** aThessalien 
ass,” ftom being a follower of Theksalus 
(ibid. p. 915), 
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ATTALUS, of Rhodes, one of the acquaintance of many celebrated holy 
chief of the numerous scholiasts or Greek men. The greater part of a long life 
commentators on Aratus, lived in the time (extending according to his Persian bio- 
ofHipparchua,B.c, 140, whojinhiswork, grapher to 114 years) was spent in the 
still extant, Ennarat, ad Arad Phaen. in composidon of an immense number of 
Petav. Uranol. often cites and corrects poetical works of various lengths ; and 
him. From the citations, it is obvious in the collection of materials for a history 
that the explanation of the Snheres by of the Mohammedan saints, — a work 
Attahis is more complete . aiTd careful which is still extant, under the title of 
than that of the otiier commentators of Tezkiret-ol-Eoliya, and is one of the 
Aratus. (Erach dBd Gruber, Encycl.) most valuable biographies of its kind. 

ATTALUS, prefect of Rome, was in When the troops of Jenghiz Khan in- 
409 made emperor by Alaric, then master vaded Persia, the aged poet fell into the 
of Italy. Some time afterwards, having hands of one of the Tartar soldiers, and 
presumed to oppose some of the plans of as he was about to slay him, one of his 
Alaric, he was deposed from his dignity companions offered a thousand pieces of 
by him, as easily os he had been elevated silver for his life. ** Sell me not for such 
to it. Attalus then became the most a sum," said the poet, “for thou wilt 
obedient of the followers of Alaric, and find those who will buy me more dearly." 
on his death passed into the service of A wliile after, another offered for him a 
his brother Ataulfeis* The latter, smart- sack of straw, and Attar bade his con- 
ing with irritation against Honorius, queror dispose of him at this price, for it 
endeavoured to regain for Attalus the was all he was worth. Upon this, the 
title of emperor, in opposition to him, but disappointed barbarian slew his captive, 
soon afterwards died. Attalus was tcikeii Of the poetic:il works of Attar, the 
in 416 by the Roman general, and most cstceinod in the East, and the best 
brought before Honorius, who cut off his known in Europe, are — 1. The Pend 
right hand, and banished him to the island Nameh, or Book of Counsels, which has 
of Lipa ri, where he died in obscurity. been printed both in England and France. 

ATTAR, (Ferideddin,) a Persian poet, (Pendeh-i-Attar. The Counsels of Attar, 
whose full name is Ferideddin Moham- edited by the Rev. J. H. Ilindley, 12mo, 
med Ben Ibrahim Al-Attur Al-Nisba- London, 1809 ; edited by the Baron 
huri, was born in the district of Nishapur, Silveatre de Sacy, 8vo, Paris, 1819.) 
in 1119, and took the last part of his 2. Mantek At-tair, the Eloquence of the 
appellation from his birth-place. IJis Birds; an elegant allegory, in which, 
father was a dealer in spices and per- under the fable of an assembly of the 
fumes, in Arabic attarj and this trade birds to choose a king, and their journey 
ie left, along with the distinctive appcl- to the court of the Simong (or Phoenix) 
latioii denoting liis pursuit of it, to his ^re represented the strivings of a con- 
son. This Tatter, it is said, was sitting templativc life, and the attempts of those 
at the door of his shop, in the midst of devoted to it to reach the highest good, 
his servants, when a dervish came by, a total absorption of the soul in the con- 
and asked how he would make the tcmplation of the Deity. An analysis of 
journey from this world to that of eternity this work and copious extracts are ^ven 
while encumbered by all those bales of by v. Hammer. (Geschichte der Schonen 
merchandise. The words struck the en- lledekiinste Persiens, pp. 141 — 154.) 
Ihusiastic mind of the young trader, and 3. Jewahir ez-zat, the Essence of Sub- 
leaving the world and its cares, he de- stance, a mystical poem on the Sufi 
voted mmself to a life of seclusion and doctrines, much less nappy than the fore- 
meditation on divine things. He retired going ; and the reading of which, the 
in^ the monastery of Shaikh Rokneddin German critic already refeired to cha- 
Aku^ one of the most celebrate^ leaders racteriscs as the severest trial that can 
of the sect of Sufis of his time, and assail the patience of a reader determined 
wore the habit which had belonged to upon a thorough pemsal of the Persian 
the celebrated saint and martyr Mejded- poets. This work has, however, the 
din Bagdadt, who had been slain by merit of having suggested the M^nari 
Sultan Mohiramedi of Kluiareom, in a of Jelaleddin Rumi, a beautiful string of 
fit ,of drunkenness. He afterwards per^ poetical apologues, held together by little 
formed: the piMmage to Mecca, an Wt the gener^ purpose of the work, and 
N actiye duty; whi^ is considered binding in which the scholar has very for out^ 
even by the contemplative sect to which stripped his master. The titles of die 
he had attached himself, and made the other works of this poet may be found 
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in V. Hammer’s work, p. 140. Inhere is porter of the Reformation. His complete 
a copy of the whole in the Royal Library name was Ulrich Von Domiim, zu Esens, 
at Paris. Wittmund nnd Oldersum Junker. Ho 

ATTARDI, (Bonaventure,) an Italian was bom most probably at Esens, about 
monk, was born in Sicily, and was pro- the year 1470. Soon after his marriage, 
fessoc of church history in the University he had some quarrels with his half- 
of Catania. He had a controversy with brother, Hero Omken, on which account 
Ignatius Giorgi, as to the island on which he also gmbroiled himself with count 
St. Paul was shipwrecked ; and published Edzard 1., of East Friesland, and took, in 
a treatise on the subject, which appeared the year 1499, the command of the troops 
in 1738. The time of his death is not of Groningen againsAhe duke Albrecht 
known. (Biog. Univ.) of Saxony, an ally of count Edzard. 

ATTAVANTE FIORENTINO, a Subsequendy he became the chief of the 
very excellent Italian miniature painter Schwartze Garde, one of the mercenary 
of the hRcenth century, of whose per- troops of those times. Reconciled after- 
sonal history scarcely anything is known, wards with count Edzard, he became, 
and of whose works only one miniature, during the absence of the latter, his 
now in the church of S. Giovanni e Paolo lieutenant, and commander-in-chief of 
at Venice, is at present known to exist. East Friesland. When Luther’s doctrines 
This miniature has excited the admiration were first introduced into that country, 
of Vasari. Attavante flourished about Edzard at least did not oppose them. 
A.D. 1450, and appears to have been the Henry Brim, hitherto a catholic priest, 
friend of Gherardo Fiorentino, in con- was the first in Aurich, and Henry Ar- 
junction with whom and other artists, he naldi von Ziitphen the second, who in 
executed the illuminations in several the Oldersum church preached the new 
hooks for Mathias Corvinus, king of Hun- doctrines. Attena not only supported, 

a Corvinus dying, these books w'ere but very soon accepted them, and he 
t by the magnideent Lorenzo de encouraged and presided at a religious 
Medici, and placed among those which colloquy, between the reformed and old 
afterwards formed part of the library clergy in East Friesland. * This colloquy 
of the duke Cosmo. (Vasari, p. 316.) turned upon the justification by faith, 
AITAVANTI, (Paolo,) was bom in and such other tenets* But when Lau- 
Florence in 1419. He was generally rentius in Groningen boasted of having 
known in Italy by the name of Brother obtained the victory, Attena published, 
Paul of Florence. He entered early under the superintendence of Luther 
in life into the religious order of the himself, a report of the colloquy in low 
Servites, or Servants of the Virgin. German, the title of which most rare 
Marsilius Ficinus, who once heard him tract is. Disputation to Oldersum in d(# 
preach, compared his eloquence to the^ Graveschup to etc. Wittenberg, 1526, 
music of Orpheus. He was intimate 4to, which is the first coeval printed 
w'ith the learned men of his time, and monument of the reformation in East 
was often present at the Platonic aca- Friesland. Well written, and proceeding 
demy, which met at the palace of Lorenzo from a man of reputation, it greatly 
de Medici. He was the author of some assisted the spreading of the new creed, 
works on religious sul^ects. He died in When, some time afterwards, the opinions 
1499, at Florence. (Biog. Univ. Maz- of Zwingly had reached Friesland, Ulrich 
zuchelli.) Attena seemed, with many others, to 

ATTEIUS C APITO, a Roman lawyer, have yielded to them ; at least Carlstadt 
iu the reign of Augustus. He is said, preached in 1528 in Oldersum. U1ti<:h 
by Tacitus, to have been one of the died at the latter place on the 12fh 
ablest lawyers of his time. He obtained March, 1536. (Beninga Ost^esiche 
high employments under Tiberius. He Chronik# Emden, 1723. Wiardd 
left some works on the Roman law, which Gesch. Voll II. Ersch und Giffiber, 
have been cited with approbation by Ency.) 

Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, &c. They ATTENDOLO, (Dario,) an Italian 
were, 1. Commentaria ad XII. Tabulae, lawyer, flourished about 1560. He was 
2. De Jure Sacrificiorum. 3. Conjee- for some time in the army of Charles V. 
taneorum lib. cclx. de Pontificio Jure. 4. He wrote, n DueUo, a treatise oh buel- 
De Senatoris Officio. He died about a,d* ling, and the laws and ceremonies to be 
23,. (Biog. Univ.) observed in it; a Discourse oh Honour; 

V attena, (Ullrich,) a nohleman of and poems that have been inserted in dif- 
'East Friesland, and a courageous sup- ferent collections. (Biog. Univ.) ' 
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ATTENDOLO, (Giovanni Baptista,) a 
secular priest, born at Capua, - was distin- 
guished noth for his extensive knowledge 
of languages, and for his poetry. In the 
dispute between the Academy de la Crusca, 
and Camille Pelegrino, on the subject of 
fasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, he took the 
part of Tasso. He was killed, by an 
accident, between 1 592 and 1 593. He is 
the author of criticisms and poetry, and 
some complimen^y orations. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

ATTERBURY, (Lewis, 1631—1693.) 
He wa» entered at Christchurch in 1647. 
He was one of those that submitted to 
the authority of the visitant appointed by 
the parliament. In 1653 he became rector 
of Great Rissington, in Gloucestershire ; 
and in 1657, rector of Milton, or Middle- 
ton Keynes, in Bucks, which, by a ready 
compliance with the ruling powers for 
the time being, he kept both in the com- 
monwealth and in the reign of Cliarles 
li. He published three occasional ser- 
mons. He is, however, better known as 
being the father of the famous bishop 
Atterbury. (Biog. Brit.) 

ATTERBURY, (Lewis, 1656— 1731,) 
eldest son of the preceding, w\as entered 
at Christ church, Oxford, in 1674. In 
1720, on the report of the vacancy of 
the archdeaconry of Rochester, which 
was in the gift of his younger brother, 
the bishop, he applied mr it to him, but 
was disappointea. He published some 
sermons, and some translations from the 
French. (Biog. Brit.) 

^ ATTERBURY, (Francis,) was bom 
March 6, 1662-3, at Milton Keynes, near 
Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, of the parish of^ 
which his father was rector. He was 
admitted, in 1676, a king’s scholar at 
Westminster, under Dr. Busby; and 
from thence, in 1680, he was elected a 
student of Christ church, Oxford. He 
took his degree of B. A. in 1684, and that 
of M. A. in 1687. He soon distinguished 
himself in the university by his talents, 
iirst applying himself to Latin verses. 
)n 1682 he published a Latin version of 
Diyden's, Absalom and Achitophel, and 
in 1684 edi^ the Latin poems of some 
Italian writers. In 1687 he fir^ engaged 
in prose : he published, then, an answer 
to a work entitled Some Considerations 
on the Spirit of Martin Luther, and the 
priginal of the Reformation, which hod 
been written by Walker, the popish mas- 
ter of University college, though pub- 
lished in the name of Abraham Woodhead, 
sn ^utW of some note.^ ^This answer 
was ’written with, much spirit and abiliiy, 


and attracted the notice and approbation 
of Burnet. 

There were then at Oxford several men 
of considerable intellectudl attainments, 
with whom he was on terms of affec- 
tionate intimacy. He filled, too, some of 
the offices of his college ; but books, 
friends, duties, literature, — all failed to 
satisfy his restless mind, panting for 
higher things. In the Epistolatory Cor- 
respondence are published two letters, 
one from Atterbury to his father, and the 
other from his father in reply, which 
throw much light on his character. In 
the first, dated Oxford, 24th Oct, 1690, 
he s^s : — 

“ I am perfectly wearied with tin's 
nauseous circle of small affairs, that can 
now neither divert nor instruct me. I 
was mad&, I am sure, for another scene, 
and another sort of conversation, though 
it has been my hard lot to be pinned 
down to this. I have thought, and thought 
again. Sir, and for some years now, and 1 
have never been able to think otherwise, 
than that 1 am losing time every minute 
I stay here. The only benefit I ever 
proposed to myself by the place is study- 
ing, and that I am not tible to compass. 
Mr. Boyle takes up lialf my time, and I 
grudge it him not, for he is a fine gentle- 
man, and, while I am with him, I will 
do what 1 can to make him a man. Col- 
lege and university business take up a 
great deal more, and 1 am forced to 
be useful to the dean in a thousand 
particulars, so that I have very little 
time.” 

In reply, his father censures him 
strongly for his restless temper, and then 
turns to worldly speculations, and plans 
how “ Madam Bray,” who had the pa- 
tronage of the living of Great Rissington, 
might be prevailed upon to give the 
next turn to Francis, after his own death, 
and then proceeds — “ For matching, 
there is no way for preferment like mar- 
rying into some family of interest, either 
bishop or archbishop’s, or some courtier’s, 
which may be done, with accomplish- 
ments and a portion too; but I may 
write what I will, you consider littlci 
and disquiet yourself much.’* 

Atterbury soon after married Miss 
Osborn, a niece of the duke of Leeds, 
The beauty of this lady is unquestioned, 
but whether she had any fortune is not 
so clear ; we are therefore left in uncer- 
tainty how far his father’s advice was 
fully followed. He left the university in 
1691, and in the same year wgs ordained, 
and elected to the lectureship, of St. 
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Bride’s church in Loudon, to which, in maintain its coordinate power and equality 
1693, was added tlic preachcrsliip at in synodical dignity to the upper house. 
Bridewell chapel. Atterbury was soon We may, perhaps, attribute to Atterbury 
distinguished as a preacher. His fine private motives of ambition, rabmg 
person, his delivery, at once graceful and the power, and extending the privileges 
powerfol, his style, simple, clear, and of tne convetoation, he may have hoped 
elegant, attracted the admiration of all to increase his own importance ; by or- 
who heard him. The earliest of his ser- ganizing the clergy as a body, by direct- 
mons was printed in 1692, and another ingthe increments of the whole, and by 
in 1691 ; they both gave rise to contro- sending each individual back to his own 
versies, which, wherever the right lay, district impressed wit^is views,' he may 
probably increased his celebrity, and have looked to making himself of great 
spread his name far and wide. He was weight with, and indeed necessary to, the 
about this time appointed one of the great tory party. For the part he had to 
ch^lains of William and Mary. play he was eminently fitted. He took 

ifiie next event in Atterbury ’s life was almost entirely upon himself the con- 
the part he took in the famous Bentley hoversial part. His most celebrated work 
and Boyle controversy. He had a large is entitled, the Rights, Powers, and Pri- 
share in the authorship of the Answer to vileges of an English Convocation Stated 
Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris. At- and Vindicated, and was a reply tc^a 
terbury now turned from literature to, ivork of Dr. Wake, afterwards archbishop 
what ne was much more at home in, of Canterbury, published in 1700. This 
politics and the business of life. For the obtained a vote of thanks from the con- 
next ten years and upwards lie devoted vocation, and a recommendation from 
himself to the convocation question. In them to the university of Oxford to pay 
the third volume of Hallam’s Constitu- some mark of distinction to so eminent a 
tional History will be found a short but man, which they performed by making 
excellent account of convocations. It him a D.D. without payment of the usual 
appears that the convocation of Canter- fees. The list of works that appeared on 
bury consisted of tw'o houses ; the upper both sides of this controversy, far too 
composed of the bishops of the province, long to be inserted here, will he found 
the lower of deans, archdeacons, and in the Biographia Britannica. The inge- 
proxies, from each chapter and each dio- unity and ability with which Atterbury 
cese. The business of the convocation conducted this department has been ac- 
had formerly been to make new canons, knowledged even by his enemies, Hoadley 
and to grant subsidies. By successive and Burnet. In the conduct of the 
acts of parliament the power of making business of the convocation, he was equally 
canons had been long taken away, and distinguished. His great eloquence, his 
so far back as 1664 the practice of grant- great resources, and his indefatigable ac- 
ing subsidies had been discontinued. %ivity, soon marked him out as, by far, the 
From that time, then, nothing was left most important person in the scheme, 
for the convocation to do, and the usual and indeed as the moving power of the 
course had been for the convocation to whole. For a time he was successful, 
meet, and after a few formalities, to be Addresses were mode by, and presented 
adjourned or prorogued. Tliere had been to, the lower house, business was trons- 
an attempt at the revolution to rouse it acted there, qiiestions were submitted to 
from this inert state, but it had been it, and discussions and debates ensued on 
unsuccessful. This was the state of them; it began to act with uniformity, and 
things in 1700. The matter was then it was popular in the country. It ap- 
taken up by a tory party, the most ac- neared to retain surely all the ground it 
live member of which was Atterbury. had obtained, and to be in a fair way of 
The great object was to make the con- making further advances. In 1710 At- 
vocation an efficient body, to give it a terbury vfes elected prolocutor, and the 
share of the government of the country, chief management of affairs was fomudly 
and to cause it to be collateral to parlia- committed to him— the real management 
ment, and independent of it As most, he had long had. It fell, however, as it 
however, of the bishops passed for whigs, had risen. The removal of Atterhi^ tb 
while the inferior clergy were in general a see, and the death of the queen^ Were 
lories ; another part of the plan was to great blows to it It met, for the hist 
obtain for the lower house a right of se- time, in 1717, for the transadidn of 
^rate session from the upper, to assi* ness, and has never sat agafn aS' a deH- 
jhftate it to the House of Commons, and berating and debating body. Atterbuiy 
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was also active in the Sacheverel business, 
and composed in great part the speech 
made by Sacheverel at his trial, which 
attracted much notice. 

The ecclesiastical appointments that 
Atterbury received may be here men- 
tioned. He was made preacher to the 
Rolls chapel in 1C98 ; chaplain to the 
queen in 1702 ; dean of Carbile in 1704 ; 
canon of Exeter cathedral in 1704 ; dean 
of Christ churclyn l7ll ; bishop of Ro- 
chester in 171* with the deanery of 
Westminster in commendam. He is said 
to have given great dissatisfaction to his 
old college in the character of dean. The 
bustUng, active, domineering spirit, which 
were of so much importance in the busy 
convocation, was ill-suited to the repose of 
Christ church, and formed an unplcasing 
C4intrast to the placidity and quiet of the 
late dean Aldrich. Smalridge, his ear- 
liest fnend and coadjutor, who succeeded 
him in this and another of his prefer- 
ments, is said to have complained of his 
hard fate in being forced to carry water 
after him to extinguish the flames which 
Atterbury’s litigiousness had every where 
kindled. Here too we may put together 
the controvemies he engaged in. The 
sermons on the power of charity to cover 
sins ; on the sinner being incapable of 
true wisdom ; that preached at the fune- 
ral of Mr. Bonnet; and tlie Concio ad 
Clcrum, were all subjects of controversy, 
and ga^e birth to abundance of pam- 
phlets, in which Hoadley principally 
ngures. In 1711 he published a Repre- 
sentation of the Present State of Religion, 

* with reference to Mr.Whiston’s doctrines. 


uniformly, for many years after, em- 
ployed his great eloquence in the House 
of Lords in opposing the measures of 

C ament, and drew up, with his own 
, the most violent protests against 
tliem. These rendered him an object of 
alarm and hatred to the whigs. It has 
been confidently stated, that, shortly be- 
fore his prosecution. Sir Robert Walpole 
visited him, and offered him the bishopric 
of Winchester for himself, and the valu- 
able office of a tellership of the Exche- 
quer for his son-in-law, Morice, if he 
would simply discontinue his attendance 
in the House of Lords. 

On the 24th of August, 1722, Atter- 
bury was seized at his house at West- 
minster, was carried before the council, 
and afterwards committed to the Tower 
on the charge of high treason. It ap- 
peared that there was a plot, which con- 
tained the usual elements of the plots of 
those times, a foreign force to be landed, 
the Tower, the Bank, and the Exchequer 
to be seized, and the pretender to he 
proclaimed. The inferior agents were 
all known, seized, and dealt with as 
having been concerned in it. There was 
then a vast system of espionage, and 
scarcely a movement could be made on 
the part of the jacobites, that did not 
come to the notice of Sir Robert 
Walpole. These plots were generally 
conceived and conducted by inferior 
agents, while the great leaders kept out of 
the details, which made it a matter of 
great difficulty to implicate the leaders 
of the party. Lord Orrery and Lord 
North were seized, but were not detained. 


There had been much talk among th^ as the evidence appeared insufficient; 
ministers of proclalping the pretender on and had Atterbury been a less important 
the death of queen Anne. That event, character, he might probably have es- 
however, took them by surprise, and caped too. The evidence against him, 
before any plan had been mature^ At- which distinguished his case from that of 
terhury is said (but the authority is not the others, was this : — It was clear that a 
conclusive) to have offered to proclaim treasonable correspondence had taken 
the pretender, in his lawn sleeves, at place between the rebels and persons, or 
Channg-cross, and ta have exclaimed, a person, assuming the names of Jon^ 
while Bolingbroke and Ormond were and Illington, Besides general suspi- 
protesting, Never was better cause lost cion, there was one trivicu circumstance 
for want of spirit.’* that tended to fix this correspondence 

As mig^ have been expected, George I. upon Atterbury. Mrs. Atterbury had 
looked upon Atterbury with grsnt distrust received as a present from abroad, a dog 
In 1715, the year of^the rebellion, it of a peculiar breed, called Harlequin, and 
.was thought useful and judicious iliat in the letters the circumstance of a pre* 
iheire should be published a declaration sent of a dog of that name was alluded to. 
firom the archbishop of Canterbury, and On the 9th of October, 1 723, a hill, 
the buihop 9 in and near London, testify- having for its obiect the deposition and 
Ing their abhorrence of tlie rebellion, and banishment of the bishop, wes brought 
ieiuiorting the people to stand by the king, into the House of Commons, and was 
.1^ Atteihury and Smalii^, on some easily passed, as he decked offering any 
irfyoioue pretence, refilled to sign. He opposition to it tliere. , In May, in the 
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B^ahner.;# ' Sir Bx]^$||^^dlpule1iad |p giv^ 
some evidence, an^ obliged to subfhit 
t6 a cro83^xamin^ion by the bishop, 
who exerted all his abilities to perplex 
him. “ A greater triar of skill,” as was 
remarked, “ scarce ever happened ; the 
one hghting for reputation, the other for 
acqjnittal.” The bishop made a speech 
at once powerful, eloquent, and touching. 
The house divided — there were 43 against, 
and 83 for, the bill ; and on the 27th of 
May the royal assent was given. 

It was long a matter o^ controversy 
■ whether the bishop was guilty or not of 
the crime laid to his charge. Under all 
the circumstances, and with all the light 
that the lately publislied papers have 
given, the general opinion a]ipears to be 
that the evidence was clearly insufficient 
in a legal point of view to convict him ; 
that he was implicated in tlie plot, but 
that how far, and to what extent, he was 
implicated, is still a matter of doubt. 

The behaviour of the ministry to him 
at the Tower has been a matter of some 
question. By the one side he is repre- 
sented as having met with the most 
harsh and cruel treatment ; by the other, 
to have received no worse than falls 
generally to the share of prisoners of 
state. Sir Robert Walpole was a mer- 
ciful and a lenient man, and one w'ould 
not willingly believe that any wantonly 
cruel and harsh treatment would have 
been used with his sanction. Th^ountry 
was in a feverish and dangerous siratc, and 
it was undoubtedly no more than proper 
policy to guard him closely, H is imprison- 
ment, however, excited no troubles or riots ; 
he w'as quietly put on board a man-of- 
war, and landed on the coast of France. 
Bolingbroke, who had just before ob- 
tained a pardon, was at Calais, on his 
return to England, on the very day that 
Atterbury arrived there, which gave rise 
to his expression, — “ Oh, then I am ex- 
changed.” He took up his abode at first 
in Brussels, but in a short thne went 
to reside at Paris, and continued there 
until 1728, whentiae left that place for 
MqntoeUier. It\a8 asserted, by his 
fnehdl, that he lived in a quiet and re- 
tired maimer at Paris, and only left it to 
avoid the importunities of the Jacobites to 
them. This, however, has been shown 

. H|i proceedmgB at flw 


have b^en pretjy cleai-ly ascertained by 
' the correS{iondence with the rebels in 
%otlatid» published By Sir David Dal- 
* lympH by the repeated ac(»unis trans- 
mittM to England by Horace Ws^ole, 
then ambas^dor at Pkris, by the infortn- 
ation of spies, by the. lettei's of his son- 
in-law Morice, arid by tlie Stuart piijpera 
lately pres^ted to this country, i^me 
extracts from which are to- be round in 
Lord Mahon's History. It wpemjbat 
he entered fully and heartily into the 
pretenders cause ; that he was for some 
time his most active and efficient minis- 
ter ; and that he engaged in dl the petty 
intrigues of liis shadow of a. raurt; .^Ke 
pretender, however, knew not hpw.^ to 
keep able men when he gbt them. Attor- 
buty met with such disgusts and ilLtrent- 
ment in that miserable service thBt*^he 
was obliged to leave it. In 1728 he 
retjred to ' Montpellier. The following 
year, 1729, was marked by a verv afi[ectr 
ing domestic incident. His ravourite 
daughter was Mrs. Morice, t and this la^ 
had for some time been in a decline. * it 
was tlie anxious wish both of parent an^^ 
daughter to see each other once more on 
this side the grave. The vf^age«fWaa 
made, and Mrs. Morice arrived irf Ermice^ 
but for only twenty-four hours was Jt 
allowed them to meet and convene, fon 
at the end of that time slto expired. XHe^ 
pretender recalled Atterbury to Paris in 
1730 ; he there found that in tlie nxisttog 
state of circumstances lie could be of little 
or no use to the cause. On the pf 
February, 1731-2, Atterbury died atPam, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Hfa ^ 
^dy was brought over to Eugl^d, and 
interred in Westmii^ler Abbey, hut^no, 
monument has been erected to his me- 
mory. « , 

It would be a difficult matter to 'draw 
the character of Atterbury. Tliece is 
much to praise, much to admire, much%> , 
condemn, and yet much to excuse, ln 
his character, as in all mixed cliaratete|k| 
to separate the good from the evil,an1ii||^ ' 
the evil to distinguish that which^servi^ 
unmixed condemnation, from that iftiph 
admits of palliation, must necessari^be ‘ 
a work St gre^t labaur apd dellcaef. . 
This, at least, may be said, that hb affect ' 
tion and kindness in private 
fnendship with Swift, rope, apj^thet 
eminent literaiy men of his dayi Md bis, 
great abilities as a writer, h^ve ’ 

presented him in a favouiiahlp ligl^t to., 
the public ; and the mention of.hii^aMt 
suggests rather one of our 
and elegant English ajfUhoii^ 
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intriguer and a conspirator. 'Tlie linea.’of 
Pqje have often been quoted, 

' ■ . 'i ' 

How pleasing Atteiliury's.Spftar * . . 

How ihlned bis soul unconquer^ in theTower^*' 
£piiogu0 to the Sat, PU^togue iL 

' Theihi ii a slight sketch of ^ him in 
Swift’s Journal to Stella. Scott’s' Swift, 
Yol. ii. p. 142. The date is f710.^ Swift 
supposes an imaginary dialogue between 
himself and Stew, and he is speaking of 
a dean whom Stella la to guess. A 
little black mai> of pretty near fifty.” 

* ** The same.” “ A good pleasant man.” 
“ Aje, the same.” “ Cunnihg enough.” 
“ Ves.’! One that understands his own 
interest.” “ Ae well as anybody.”. “ A 
‘ v^ry good face; and abundance of wit . . . 
tihean Dr. Xtterbury, dean of Carlisle.” 

'*Therb dre extant of his works (besides 

1. Foi^ volumes of Sermons. 2. His 
Epistolary Correspondence, which was 
first published in 1798, and contained his 
letters,’' many, of his tracts, and other 
pieceg ; atid, 3. A Part of a Correspond- 
ende respecting the Times at which the 
Gospels w^e written. 

After the death of Atterhury, the poli- 
tical^part of his papers was deposited in 
the Scotch college at Paris. The family 
papera were delivered to Mr. Morice, and 
some of the more curious of these have 
been published in the Epistolary Cor- 
r^pondence. 

Th^ authorities on which the forego- 
ing life is founded are, — Tattler, No. 66 ; 
Edin. Rev. No. 137 ; Monk’s Life of 
* Bentldy ; Hallam, Constit. Hist. vol. hi. r 
Swift’s Pour Last Years of the Reign o* 
Qiieeh Anne ; LoiA'Mahon’s History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. 
ii. ; Coxe’s Life 6f Sir Robert Walpole; 

' Roscoe’s Life of Pope; Atterhury ’s Epist. 
Cmresp;; Biog. Brit, and additions in 
last , Vol. ; Burnet s Own Times; Bp. 
Nicolson’s Letters; Hurd and W’arhur- 
toH’s ^Letters, pn. 228, &c. ; Swift, &c. 
Stackhouse’s Lite of Atterhury is very 
incorrect^ and a most unsatisfactory per- 
foi mlinc e. 

' ATTERBURY, a celebrated English 
glee composer, in^he latter half of the 
last century. His most popular works 
f weTe,'*€ome, let us all a Maying go, a 
gke foE^ur voices ; Joan sard to .John, 
catch for three voices; Take, oh take 
away, round, for three voices ; 
iatid'tithers. ^ He died during the per- 
Cl^ftliance.pf one of his benefit concerts, 
of iiJiw.) ^ ' 

^ ^A1?TiCUS, {T. Ptimponius, 109-^32 
. . 305 . : 


St, CiX but iUler his'eli^fioif % Ceecii^ 
Bus, big lirtcle, (i.:CsBcaiua &F.‘Pom- 
poniantts Attitous, jVaiTb defeR.ii. 2, 
and Cic..ad Attic. ’3,.^0.;|/ He.hdbng84p 
“the Pomponipn house, but is better known 
by the appellatioi# hC" derived Irom the 
favourite residence of his early life. The • 
Pomponii were, probably, of purely 
Italian origin. (See Varro de R. R. 2, 1, 

“ Pomponii Vituli ;”) and since their in- 
corporation at Rome^ had always re- 
mained* in the class of the Equites. 
Pomponia, the sister of Atticus, was 
married to Quintus Cicero ; his mother, 
who long survived her husband, died in 
her ninety-first year, b. c. 42. Atticus 
married, 'February, b. c. 56, Pilia, by 
whom he had Caecilia, called playfully by 
Cicero, (ad Attic, vi. 5, 4 ; xi. 8, &c.) 
Attica and Atticula, afterwards the wife 
of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, (see Aobippa, 
and Sueton. de lllustr. Gramm. 16. 
Q. Ciecilius Epirota.) His uncle, and 
adoptive father, Q. Caecilius, a money- 
lender, of indifferent reputation and 
rugged temper, left him his whole pro- 
perty, although L. Lucullus, under whose 
patronage it had been acquired, had been 
always led to believe himself the heir of 
the elder Caeciliiis. (comp. Cic. ad Attic. 
1, 1, 3, with Val. Max. vii. c. 5.) The 
father of Atticus, during a short life, 
diligently superir^mded his son’s educa- 
tion, and, together with a moderate 
fortune, and the love of literary pur- 
suits, transmitted to him an easy and 
philosophic temper. The handsome per- 
son and graceful elocution of the young 
Pomponius, joined to an apt and vigorous 
undcrstafding, gained more applause 
than was agreeable to his patrician 
schoolfellows. Atticus was connected by 
marriage with the tribune P. Sulpicius, 
put to death by Sylla, b. c. 88 ; and to 
avoid the inconveniences, if not the 
dangers of thisT relationship, he removed 
in his twenty-first year from Rome to 
Athens, at which city, or upon his 
estates near Butrinto, Buthrotum, in 
Epirus, (Servius ad iBn. iii. 293,) he 
remained, without returning to Itafy, 
until (probably) January, b. c. 64. So 
much of his patrimony as was movable, 
he transferred to Athens, and became, in 
a manner, patron of tli® city. The pubj 
lie debts, greatly increased by thf ex- 
actions of the long foreign and civil 
wars, he relieved by loans ; and, while 
he reftised interest, he punclbally ex- 
acted repayment, that* the Athenians 
Hiigte not become habituated to depend- 
ene^ In all questiotia^hetween AthemH 
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and the provincial government of Achaia, 
he was the advocate of the city; his 
donations of . com were a seasonable gift 
to a numerous and unemployed popula- 
tion ; and if he refused the franchise, it 
was because the acceptance of it would 
have deprived him of his superior privi- 
leges as a Roman citizen. A statue, 
which during his residence among them 
he had demined, was erected by the 
grateful people upon his departure, in the 
most sacred region of the city, (see 
Lipsius Elect, i. 14.) The friend of the 
poorest, and the companion of the most 
illustrious citizens, Atticus was followed 
by the tears and regret of every 
Athenian. 

Atticus early formed, and, through a 
long life, steadily adhered to a strict 
neutrality in his political conduct; and, 
perhaps, in times when a revolution was 
inevitable, and the objects of every party 
were corrupt and selfish, his equanimity 
was as useful to the state, as active and 
decided participation. The selfishness of 
his system was in some degree atoned 
for by his humanity and zeal in the ser- 
vice of his numerous friends. His pre- 
cision, dexterity, and good faith in the 
management of business, supplied the 
want of political occupation; and his 
influence or discretion were perpetually 
employed in the solicitation of favours 
for othei's, or in the arbitration of claims, 
and the settlement of quarrels. He did 
not forget his school friendship with the 
younger Marius ; but supplied him with 
money when driven into exile, and de- 
clared a public enemy. And when Sylla, 
on his return from Asia, b. c. 84, visited 
Athens, Atticus was his constant com- 
panion ; but when solicited to accom- 
pany him to Rome, his characteristic 
reply was, “ I left Italy that I might not 
follow the Marians against you ; do not 
ask me now to follow you against them.” 
Atticus exerted his interest for Cicero 
on all occasions ; but took no part in the 
many feuds created by the unguarded 
wit, or the political invectives, oftne great 
orator. In the Caesarean war, Atticus 
assisted with his purse such of his friends 
as wished to accompany Cn. Pompey, 
but remained himself quietly at Rome ; 
and this was so agprecable to Caesar, that 
he exempted Atticus from the loans he 
required from other wealthy citizens, and 
gave up to him his brother-in-law and 
nephew, Quintus Cicero, who bad fought 
on Pompey’s side at Pharsalia. After 
the ides of March, Atticus was the inti- 
inate adviser of M. Brutus ^ yet, when it 


was proposed to him by C. Flavius, to 
join in a subscription for the conspirators, 
be declined, saying, ** that, as bis personal 
friend, Brutus was welcome to his purse, 
but not as a party leader.” After his 
retreat from Mutina, when Antony, to 
all appearance, was utterly ruined, Atti- 
cus proved himself the steady friend of 
Fulvia andl^his children; and, in their 
behalf, even risked his own popularity 
with the senate. And Ajihen, in re^ui^, 
the triumvir exempted irom proscription 
his friend Gellius Canus and himself 
he protected upon his estates in Epirus 
many others of the proscribed. Aulus 
Torquatos, and other exiles, he provided 
for in their concealment in Samothrace. 
Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, he 
always treated with distinction ; and L. 
Saufeius, the companion of his studies 
for many years, was iiifonned by the 
same messenger, that he had forfeited 
and liad recovered his estates. With 
Octavlanus Caesar, he had an almost 
daily correspondence on various subjects 
of criticism, antiquities, poetry, and 
news. The marriage of his daughter with 
Agrippa, ultimately allied the family of 
Atticus to the imperial house ; nor did 
his intimacy cease with M. Antony, 
because it was shared with his rivals. 
With the same prudence that led him to 
avoid public magistracies, he declined 
lieutenancies and legations, bails and 
sureties, and political prosecutions, either 
as principal or subscriptor; and hence 
he escaped impeachments and vexatious 
pleas. His estates passed undiminished 
through the civil wars, and were in-^ 
^creased by frequent legacies, to which his 
exertions in uio setvice of his friends 
entitled him. He combined dignity with 
economy in the management of his 
wealth. The insane passion of his con- 
temporaries for the acquisition of landed 
property (latifundia), for building, and 
for gorgeous furniture, with the grosser 
luxuries of the table, was unknown to 
Atticus. The house on the Quirinfd, 
Domus Tamphilana, of his uncle Cfect- 
lius, more remarkaUe for its ^antotions 
than its architecture, with its old and 
simple future, contented him. 
establishment of slaves was indeed nu* 
merous, but it formed a considerable part 
of his income. He carefuBv,8U^rin*» 
tended their education ; and tae sueries 
of their different employments, as readers, 
transcribers, accountants, phvsiciansy and 
artificers, repaid him. jHub table pnd 
habits of life were refined and ; 
nor did the increase of his fortune Imng 
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^ith it less regular appetites, or more 
ostentation. His literary pursuits were 
various; he was a poet, a genealogist, 
and an antiquary. His Annales, a chro- 
nological summary of the actions, the 
laws, and the magistrates of the Romans, 
^Cic. Brut. 19, 74, &c. Orat, 34, 126,) 
was long celebrated; and he collected 
similar records of the Juniall, the Mar- 
cellan, the Fabian, the A^milian, and 
other illustriou3#ainilics of Rome. A 
Chronicle, in verse,* of his composition, 
was so arranged, that the lines comme- 
morating the lives of distinguished indi- 
viduals, were inscribed beneath their 
statues or pictures, in the halls or gal- 
leries of their descendants. He also 
drew up, in Greek, an account of Cicero’s 
consulsnip. It is almost needless to add, 
that he was the fHend of men of all 
parties and characters, of Hortensius and 
Cicero, of Antony and Octaviaims, of 
Cesar and Cato ; his strict veracity, en- 
suring that confidence which, in revolu- 
tionary times, is most difficult to inspire. 
With his accustomed caution, after the 
murder of his friend, he obtained from 
Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, all the letters 
he had addressed to the orator ; but his 
nature and character are sufficiently dis- 
played in the correspondence that has 
been preserved. After seventy-seven 
years of almost uninterrupted health, a 
disorder, which was for some time mis- 
taken for tenesmus, proved to he a 
rupture in the intestines. When the 
means resorted to for the cure proved 
I ineffectual, Atticus summoned to his 
bedside his son-in-law Agrippa, and hi^ 
foiends Sextus Peduegeus, and Cornelius^ 
Balbus. Having chlled them to witness 
that he had made all possible efforts for 
the recovery of his health, he declared 
his resolution no longer to feed the dis- 
ease, but to abstain from sustenance, and 
depart tranquilly from life. Neither the 
tears nor entreaties of those around 
him had any effect upon his purpose, 
nor even the cessation of the disorder on 
the second day of abstinence. He ex- 
pired on the fifth day after his interview 
with Agrippa, the 31st Marcl^ b. c. 32. 
He was buried beside the Ap^an road, 
at the fifth milestone, in the tomb of his 
uncle,' Q. Csecilius* Besides his large 
estates in Epirus, (see the Emptio Epiro- 
tica. Ad Attic. 1, 5, 7,) and his house at 
Rome, mention is made of a Prsedium 
Lucretinum, Ad Attic. 7, 11, 1, and of 
fams near Ardea and Nomentum. The 
Life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, 
fetmed, probably, a portion of ftiat his- 


torian’s lost work De Historicis, (see 
Corn. Nep. Dio. iii. § 2.) Although a 
panegyric, the character of Atticus by 
Nepos is confirmed both by the immediate 
and the indirect testimonies in the letters 
of Cicero. Yet there is truth, as well as 
rhetoric, in the remark of Seneca, » that 
it was neither his son-in-law Agrippa, 
nor Tiberius, nor Drusus Caesar, the 
husband, and the son of his daughter’s 
child, but the Epistles of Cicero, that 
liave preserved the name of Pomponius 
Atticus from oblivion.” (Senec. Ep. xxi.) 

ATTICUS, (Julius,) father of Herodes 
Atticus, (see Herodes,) was reduced to 
extreme poverty by the condemnation of 
his father Hipparchus for high treason. 
The accidental discovery of an immense 
treasure in a house that belonged to him, 
near the theatre, restored him to wealth 
and station; and he subsequently im- 
proved his fortune by a rich marriage. 
According to the rigour of the law, the 
emperor might have laid claim to the 
treasure, and Atticus, in whom the me- 
mory of Domitian’s reign was recent, 
revented the officiousness of informers 
y a voluntary confession. But Nerva 
was emperor, and refused to accept any 
part of the deposit, bidding Atticus use, 
witliout scruple, the present of fortune. 
Atticus was still distrustful, and again 
wrote to the emperor, that “ the trea- 
sure was too considerable for a subject, 
and that he knew not how to me it.” 
“ Abuse it, then,” was the good-humoured 
reply, for it is all your own.” Atticus 
made a liberal use of the imperial per- 
mission, and in his tastes and donations 
was only less magnificent than his son 
Herodes. When the latter, in his office 
of prefect of the free cities of Asia, had 
persuaded Adrian to erect an aqueduct 
for the town of Troas, and the work, when 
completed, amounted to more than double 
the estimate ; Atticus, the father, silenced 
the murmurs of the officers of the revenue, 
and the remonstrances of the emperor, by 
taking upon himself the whole additional 
expense. Atticus frequently sacrificed a 
hecatomb to Athene, and entertained all 
the free citizens of Athens, at the Dio- 
nysiac, and other solemn festivals. In 
his will he bequeathed to each citizen the 
annuity of a mina, (3/. 4s. 7d.) After 
his restoration to opulence, it was dis- 
covered that Julius Atticus was lineally 
descended from Miltiades, Cecrops, and 
Zeus. From an anecdote preserv^ by 
Philostratus, (De Vitis Sojmistar. lib. i. 
xxi.) Atticus would seem to have been 
of a rather intolerant temper, since on 
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the arrival of the sophist Scopelianus at 
Athens, whom he engaged as tutor to 
his son Herodes, he overthrew all the 
statues of the ancient rhetoricians in his 
house and gardens, saying, “ that they hud 
done his son nothing but harm,” because 
their precepts had not taught him to dis- 
course exteinporarily ; and he afterwards 
recompensed an oration, pronounced in 
praise of himself, jointly oy the young 
Herodes and his tutor, with a present of 
fifteen talents to Scopelianus, and of fifty 
to his son. (See Philostrat. in Vit. So- 
phistar. lib.i. xxi. 7. and lib. ii. i. c. 1 — 4.) 

ATTICUS, a Platonic philosopher in 
the second century, who lived under the 
reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
He opposed some of the opinions of 
Aristotle. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATTICUS, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple in the fifth century. In the year 
406 he was appointed to succeed St. 
Chrysostom, on his deprivation, in the 
see of Constantinople ; but the appoint- 
ment was rendered almost invmid by 
the settled hostility of both laity and 
clergy, who were much attached to their 
former pastor. He composed a treatise, 
De Fide et Virginitate, for the daughters 
of the emperor Arcadlus. 

ATT1L.4, son of Mundzuk, followed 
his uncle Rua, or Hugllus, in the govern- 
ment of the Hunnish hordes, who had 
been settled for nearly sixty years in the 
countries north of the Euxinc, and who 
had just received the territory of Panno- 
nia by the favour of the imperial general 
iEtius. Attila had a brother Bleda, who 
was associated with him in the govern- 
ment, and whose name appears as a 

n to the treaty concluded, in the year 
eir accession, with the Byzantine 
court. But Attila could bear no rival 
near the throne,” and his brother was 
shortly removed by him from the empire 
and the world. About this time, a Hun- 
nish herdsman saw that the foot of one 
of his heifers was bleeding from a wound, 
and searching for the cause, discovered a 
sword buried in the ground, and w'hose 
point projected upwards. This sword, 
which was put into the hands of Attila, 
was asserted to be that of the god of 
war, — a deity whom his nation wor- 
shipped under the figure of a naked 
sword,— and this incident was published 
as a certain indication of tlie will of 
heaven that Attila should rule alone. 
Th^imits of the kingdom thus acquired 
it ip difficult to ascertain. He is spoken 
oT by* ancient writers as ruler of Ger- 
many : but whilst some of the moderns 
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(as Deguignes) maintain that liis em* 
pire stretched into the heart of Asia, and 
that he made alliance with the emperor 
of China against their common enemies ; 
others have denied that his kingdom ex- 
tended beyond the eastern limits of 
Europe. The words used, however, must 
denote in any sense a vast extent of 
country. Bfft it is not so much the square 
miles of barren and almost uninhabited 
country overrun by t^ Huns, or the 
rich tributes extorted by Attila from the 
degenerate Romans, that have marked 
him out in the world's history ; an utter 
barbarian, compared with whom the 
Gothic tribes were highly civilized, and 
before whose savage impetuosity the 
Goths, the bravest of the brave, were 
forced to yield, he swept from east to 
west of Europe with a devastation so 
awful, that he earned from his astonished 
adversaries the appellation of “ the 
scourge of God.” 

The most important points of Attila's 
history are his war witli the Byzantine 
empire, and his expedition to the west of 
Europe. A peace had been concluded 
with the emperor Theodosius by Attila 
at the beginning of his reign, made up 
of the haughtiest exactions on the part 
of Attila, and the most abject submis- 
sion on that of tlie emperor. But this 
was recklessly broken by the Hun, who, 
at the instigation of Gcnseric, king of the 
Vandals, fell upon the Illyrian provinces, 
destroyed more than seventy cities and 
torts, defeated the army of the empire in 
three battles, laid waste the country be- ^ 
tw^een the Black Sea and the Adriatic, 
%nd from the Danube to the boundaries 
of Greece, and reduced the greater part 
of the inhabitants to slavery. Peace was 
made on condition of an addition to the 
tribute of gold paid by the Romans, the 
cession of a tract of land south of the 
Danube, a ransom for the Roman cap- 
tives, and the free dismissal of the Huns 
taken prisoners by tlie Romans. Theo- 
dosius, after weakly submitting to these 
and other indignities, attempted to poison 
his barbarian adversary; but ^e trea- 
chery, suggested by one of l^e imperial 
eunuchs, through the interpreter of the 
embassy to the Gothic ambassador of 
Attila, Edecon, was defeated by the re- 
pentance of the latter, and fresh humilia- 
tions were necessary on the part of Theo- 
dosius to avert the consequences of this 
attempted breach of the law of nations. 
Shortly after this attempt, Theodosius 
died, and the firmness of his suooessor 
Marcian, who refused to continue, the 
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payment of the tribute, repelled the Hun- 
jiish armies from the ^ntiers of the 
eastern empire to those of the Visigoths 
in Gaul. The daughter of Theodoric, 
king of these latter, had been barbar- 
ously and ignominiously punished by her 
father-in-law Genseric, king of the Van- 
dals, for an alleged attempt to poison 
him ; and Genseric sought iiTthe alliance 
of Attilft protection against the powerful 
vengeance of '%eodoric. One of the 
Frankish princes had also solicited the 
assistance of the Huns against his bro- 
ther. A further pretext for war against 
the Romans themselves was found by 
Attila, in his alleged claim of the hand 
of Honoria, the sister of Valentinian III., 
emperor of the West, who had offered 
herself to him in marriage, to escape 
from the confinement of a cloister, to 
which she had been condemned fur her 
incontinence. Under pretence, therefore, 
of claiming his self-offered bride, with 
such a dowry as barbarians in that age 
were wont to exact, and professing also 
to answer the calls which had been made 
upon him for assistance, Attila set out 
with a large army of Huns and tributaries, 
which was swelled by continual accessions 
as he proceeded westward towards the 
territories of tlie Visigoths. Tlio decisive 
battle was fought at Chklons. The com- 
bined army of the Goths and Romans 
had been partially routed by Attila, and 
king Theodoric slain, when his son Tor- 
rismund, who held a height commanding 
the field of battle, turned the fortune of 
the day, and routed the Hunnish army so 
completely, that the approach of niglU 
alone saved them from utter destruction. 
At least 1(50,000 of the Huns are said to 
have fallen in the battle ; and Attila had 
already prepared a pile on which to 
escape captivity by self-slaughter, when 
the jealousy of Ailtius, the Roman general, 
saved him ; he persuaded Torrisimmd, 
whose dangerous aggrandizement he 
feared, to return to the kingdom, which, 
* his father’s death, devolved upon him. 
'Jjiis was tlie last great attempt of Attila 
against the Roman empire. A threatened 
descent upon Rome diving thjp next year 
was averted by the usual oribc of an 
increased tribute, and he promised shortly 
to return if Honoria, to whose hand he 
still laid claim, were not delivered to 
him. But this claim he was never to 
enforce. The bursting of a blood-vessel, 
on the higlit of his marriage with another 
wife, ended the life of the Hunnish 
monarch, and delivered Europe, and per- 
' haps Asia, from terror. He was buried 


by night, attended by his chief warriors ; 
immense spoils were thrown into the 
grave, and the captives who had opened 
It, according to the barbarous Scythian 
custom, mentioned by the earliest his- 
torians, were massacred on the spot. 

The moral picture of Attila may be 
gathered from the history of his life. 
The portrait of his person, — the large 
head, swarthy visage, scanty heard, deep- 
seated small eyes, and flat nose, is that 
of a genuine Tartar; and the accuracy 
of the description is one proof, amongst 
others, of the fidelity of the historian. 
(Ersch und Gruber.) 

Attila, Atli, Etzel, plays also a promi- 
nent part in ancient German poetry. 
The Edda songs, in the shape in which 
we now possess them, belong to the 
eighth century ; those of Atli are some- 
what more recent ; both, however, refer 
to, and arc based upon, still more ancient 
songs. According to the opinion of P. 
C. Muller, king Atli and the river Rhine 
are not the Etzel and the Rhine of Ger- 
man traditions, but are to be referred to 
recollections of the original Asiatic abodes 
of the Scandinavians; an opinion, how- 
ever, adopted but by very few. The 
Edda does not exhibit the relation between 
Etzel and Attila the king of the Hnns, 
but this relation becomes more apparent in 
Hildebrand’s song and in Eckchard. In 
the Niebelungen Noth, we find Blcda, the 
brother of Attila, as Bloedelin, and the 
Kenka apparently as Helche. If tra- 
dition transferred the external circum- 
stances of Attila upon Etzel, still it left 
his character (mixed up as it is with the 
poetical composition and arrangement) 
untouched, and in the most striking 
agreement with history. Etzel exhibits 
a certain unchivalrous behaviour, com- 
pared with tlie Burgundian kings. Much 
in the Niebelungen corresponds with the 
historical data of Etzel’s power and ex- 
tent of conquest. He is called the 
“grfize voget,” (1133, 2;) and fivther 

“ V'on Roten zuo dem Rine, voii der Elbe unz 
an daz mer, 

SO ist kiinec deheiuer s& gewaltic niht.'* 

1184 , 2 . 3 . 

There were in Attila’s army minstrels, 
who sung the deeds of the famous chief ; 
and it is stated, that in Bavaria there 
exist still songs on Attila, composed in 
an ancient dialect. Popular traditions 
report, that grass would not afterwards 
grow on any place trodden by the hoof 
of his horses. (Klemm’s Attila nach 
des Geschichte, Sage und Legende. Leip- 
zig, 1827. Grimm. &c.) 
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ATTILIANUS, a aculptor of the 
island of Aphrodisia, of doiibt&l date. 

ATTILUS, the son of Holward Hote- 
brod, king of Sweden, succeeded his 
father on his marriage with the daughter 
of Helgo, king of Denmark, who had 
ravaged Sweden and slain Holward. He 
is celebrated for his avarice and immense 
treasures, which his queen, aided by 
Rolv, her son by a former marriage, 
contrived to steal from him, and to escape 
from his kingdom. (Saxo Grammaticus. 
Univ. Hist.) 

ATTING HAUSEN,(Werner Freyherr 
von,) one of the founders of Swiss liberty, 
a name made familiar to every one by 
the verses of Schiller. Albrecht, of Aus- 
tria, excited by the states of Austria and 
Styria, sent a deputation to the Swiss 
Waldstette, ** to submit, for the time to 
come, to his protectorship." They answer- 
ed, that “ they loved best the state in which 
their forefathers had lived." They sent 
Attinghausen to the royal court, who 
(as his ancestors had, anu his heirs have 
been) was then landaminan of the men 
of Uri, but without avail. (Joh. Muller 
Gesch. § i, ch. 18.) Soon afterwards 
the Austrian power in Switzerland was 
overthrown by the great league, which 
has been immortalized along with the 
name of William Tell. 

Schiller represents Attinghausen, in 
his William Tell, as the pattern of an old 
atriarchal squire, devoted sincerely to 
is vassals, tenants, and servants. Thus we 
see him not only living for and amongst 
them, but his death-bed is surrounded 
by the sincere and unsophisticated farmer 
and peasant. In the very beginning of 
the play, Schiller makes him say to his 
rather aristocratical nepliew : 

** Allow, that according to the costume of ancient 
times, 

I share the morning draught with servants 
mine. 

Once 1 waa with them both in forest and in 
field, 

« • * « • 

And my banner was at their head in battle 
fierce.” 

(Muller, 1. c. Tschudy. Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell.) 

ATTIRET. The name of two French 
artists. 

1. Le Frhe Jean Denis^ (July 31, 
1702 — Dec. 8, 1768,) a Jesuit and painter 
to the French mission at Pekin, horn at 
pole, in the province of Franche Comt6, 
in France. He was taught the art of 
painting by his father, who was an artist, 
in which he made great progress, and 
was sent to Rome by the patronage and 
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assistance of the marquis de Brossia, in 
order to complete his studies. On liis 
return, he pamted at Lyons some pic- 
tures which gained him a high reputation. 
At thirty years of age he became one of 
the order of Jesuits, in the humble qualiW 
of a lay-brother. Some years afterward 
the missionaries of Pekin requiring a 
French paffitcr, he applied for the ap- 
pointment, and proceeded to China about 
the end of 1737. Soo0after his arrival 
at Pekin, he presented to the emperor, 
Kien-Long, a picture of the Adoration of 
the Magi, which was afterw'ards, with his 
other works, placed in his majesty's own 
private apartment, where no one is al- 
lowed to enter. The want of taste of the 
Chinese compelled Attirct to paint in 
their style, in which he executea flowers, 
and a variety of other objects. The 
emperor gained many important con- 
quests from the years 1753 to 1760, 
which were celebrated by the artist in a 
great number of compositions. His ma- 
jesty used almost daily to visit his study, 
to converse with, and see him paint. On 
the 29th of July, 1754, on entering the 
palace, according to custom, one of the 
great officers of the court informed At- 
tiret that he had been created a man- 
darin ; an honour which he declined, on 
account of liis humble religious rank, 
though often pressed by the emperor 
himself upon him. He also refused the 
emoluments of the office, which were ten- 
dered to him, when he refused the rank 
itself. He painted in every variety of 
manner, both in oil and water-colours. 
One of his pictures, a beautiful work of 
fne Guardian Angel, adorned the chapel 
of the Converts, in the church of the 
French mission at Pekin. Tlie emperor 
ublicly deplored his death, and contri- 
uted towards the expenses of his funeral, 
(Biog. Univ.) 

2. Claude Fran^oU^ (Dec. 14, 1728 — 
July 15, 1804,) nephew of the preceding, 
bom also at Ddle. He learnt sculpture 
in the school of Pigal ; and, after gain- 
ing one of the great annual prizes, he 
was sent to Rome to perfect himself in 
his art. ^ his return to Paris, he was 
received into the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, and composed, sevord 
works, by which he acquired much repu- 
tation. He lived afterwards at Dijon, 
where he also exercised his chisel; and 
lastly, returned to his native town, the 
magistrates of which committed to him 
the execution of the statue of Louis 
Xyi. the first that was erected to that 
prince. It was broken to pieces during 
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the first French revolution. Attiret also 
executed the ornaments of the fountain 
at Ddle. He died in the public hospital 
of that town. (Biog. Univ.) 

ATTO, a French monk, made bishop 
of Vercelli, in Italy, before the year 945. 
During the period he presided over this 
see, he made himself known through a 
great part of Europe by hi%enlightened 
zeal for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of his dio^se and of the church. 
The date of his ftath is uncertain ; hut it 
was probably a. d. 960. Among his 
writings that still remain are a collection 
of letters, some sermons, and several 
treatises on ecclesiastical matters. Some 
of Atto’s works were printed by D’Acheri, 
in the eighth volume of his Spicilegium. 
(Hist. Lit. de Fr. vi. 281.) In 17C8, an 
edition of Atto’s works, in 2 vols, folio, 
was published at VercelH by the abb^ 
Charles Buronzo del Signore. Another 
work by this bishop, entitled Polipticum, 
has been published by Angelo Maio. 

AttOf a monk of Mont Cassin, in the 
latter half of the eleventh century, and 
chaplain of the empress Agnes. He 
gained much reputation by translations 
into the French language of the medical 
writings of Constjmtius Africanus. (Hist. 
Lit. de Fr. vii. 110.) 

AttOf a French monk, who was made 
bishop of Troyes in 1122, and was first 
the friend of Abelard, and afterwards one 
of the prelates who condemned him at 
the council of Sens in 1 140. In life, he 
retired from his bishopric, to live in quiet- 
ness in the monastery of Cluny, where 
he died the same year. Two or three of 
his letters have been preserved. (Hi#. 
Lit. de Fr. xii. 226.) 

ArrUMONELLI, (Michel,) an emi- 
nent physician, was born in the kingdom 
of Naples, in 1753. He came to Paris in 
1799, where he died in 1826. (Suppl. 
Biog. Univ.) 

ATTWOOD, (George,) a mathema- 
tician of some eminence, was born in 
1754, and died in 1807. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, and com- 
pleted his studies in Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, of which he afterwards became 
tutor and fellow, having takin a distin- 
guished degree in 1769. He was very 
celebrated as a lecturer on natural philo- 
sophy, both by the ease and readiness of 
his manner, and b^ the excellent illustra- 
tive apparatus which he em^doyed. The 
machine, which bears his name, for ex- 
perimentally showing the uniform action 
of the force of gravity at the sur&ce of 
the eitrth, was a happy conception ; and 


though it must be fidmitted that the proof 
afforded by this instrument is not without 
a certain de^ee of inconclusiveness, it is 
the most elegant illustration that has 
ever been devised. 

In 1784, Attwood published his cele- 
brated treatise on rectilinear and rotatory 
motion, in one large 8vo volume. This 
work long maintained a high reputation ; 
but, as is often the case where a work is 
for a while estimated above its merits, it 
afterwards sank into unmerited neglect. 
There is, unfortunately, nothing so eva- 
nescent as mathematical costume : — a 
change in taste, so far as regards notation 
and phraseology, often consigns works of 
the highest class to unmerited oblivion. 
In the university of Cambridge, the his- 
tory of mathematics furnishes constant 
justification of this truth. Even the Prin- 
cipia of Newton is banished from Cam- 
bridge ; and can we wonder that the able, 
though somewhat inelegant treatise of 
Attwood, should share its fate ? In Attr 
wood’s book are many rich germs of 
thought, which would amply repay the 
reader even of the present day. 

In the same year he published a syl- 
labus of his course of lectures, intended 
merely to be used by his auditors, in the 
usual way of such tracts. It gives a glimpse 
of the state of science in the university at 
that time ; and this is its chief interest 
beyond that for which it was intended. 

Mr. Pitt w'as one of his most constant 
and attentive auditors for several terms, 
and the great statesman entertained a 
very high opinion of his talents and in- 
tegrity. When Pitt became the head of the 
administration, he employed Attwood as 
his liiiancial private secretary ; and most 
of the details, if not the principles, of the 
various schemes for raising money for 
the public service, during the extraordi- 
nary exigencies of the period, were laid 
down by Attwood. Even before he en- 
tered upon this duty ostensibly, be had 
enjoyed a pension of 500/. a year, pro- 
fessedly as a reward for his scientific 
eminence : but there is reason to think 
that it was a remuneration for services of 
a financial kind, performed whilst he still 
lield his post in the university, and be- 
fore he was formally inducted into the 
post which he afterwards held. 

Mr. Attwood, in the midst of his labo- 
rious occupation, did not neglect the 
studies to which he owed his then great 
celebrity, lie published four papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions ; viz. On 
the Mensuration of a certain Angle ; on 
the Times of the Vibrations of Watch 
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Balances; on the Theory of Floating 
Bodies; and on the Stability of Ships. 
TlMse are all somewhat tainted by the 
kaure style of composition ; hut they all 
manifest great ingenuity and resource, 
though they are all marked by a want of 
mathematical power to grapple with his 
problems in me best manner. At the 
same time we must not censure this : it 
Was the general weakness of the scientiiic 
men of his time, at least in this country. 

Mr. Attwood also wrote two tracts on 
Bridges, in 1801 and 1804, occasioned 
by the project then much discussed of 
rebuilding London Bridge. There seems 
much probabilit}' in Dr. Hutton's conjec- 
ture, that he had only then turned his 
attention to the subject, as many of the 
propositions which he produced as new, 
were well known to those who had given 
adequate attention to the subject. The 
subject itself might have been taken up 
by nim in consequence of itsjiaving been 
referred to him by the minister, and sub- 
sequently followed up in consequence of 
its coalescing so nearly witli those of his 
early predilections Be this as it may, 
his two tracts on Bridges arc the least 
valuable of all his writings. 

Mr. Attwood was much respected in 
private life, for the amenity of his deport- 
ment towards his friends, and towards 
those wnth whom he came in contact: 
but the latter years of his life were spent 
in much suffering, from the inflnnities 
brought on by intense application — by 
that worst of all complaints, the literary 
malady. His po^vers of application were 
very great, and his accuracy as a cal- 
culator never surpassed. This faculty, 
however, when strongly indulged, effec- 
tually precludes the cultivation of the in- 
ventive powers ; and though it may render 
a man useful, it can never render him 
great, or, indeed, capable of entertaining 
very enlarged views, or making extra- 
ordinary discoveries in science. Attwood’s 
first treatise was his best in, every respect; 
and his falling off in science is attribu- 
table rather to the pursuits to which he 
was induced to give up his time and 
attention, than to any want of natural 
capacity to enter upon higher inquiries, 
or to enter upon them in an original 
manner. 

ACTWOOD, (Thomas, 1765— Mar. 
24, 1838,) an eminent English composer 
and musician, was the son of a coal- 
merchant. He received his early profes- 
sional education as one of the children 
of the Chapel Royal, under Dr. Nares, 
and his successor Dr. Ayrton. Soon after 


(piitting the royal choir, and when about 
sixteen years of age, he performed on 
the harpsichord at Buckingham-house, 
when the Prince of Wales, (afterwards 
George the Fourth), was present ; 
who, struck by the talent he exhibited, 
sent him to Italy to study. In 1783, 
he proceeded to Naples, where he 
remained Uro years, and received in- 
structions from Filippo Cinque, and 
Gaetano Latilla ; but 1^ considered that 
the German school was in a higher state 
of perfection ; wherefore he quitted Italy 
and proceeded to Vienna, where he soon 
became a pupil of Mozart, with whom 
he contracted a close degree of inti- 
macy, and who is said to have con- 
sidered that Attwood partook more Oi 
his style than any scholar he ever had. 
After tw'o years' diligent study under this 
eminent master, Attwood retunied to 
England in 1786, when his patron ap- 
pointed him one of his chamber band, 
a situation which be soon relinquished. 
After the marriage of the duke of York, 
Attwood was selected as preceptor to the 
duchess, and afterwards filled the same 
situation to the princess of Wales. In 
1795, on the death of Mr. Jones, the 
organist to St. Paul's cathedral, the dean 
and chapter elected him to the vacant 
office ; and in the following year he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Dupuis as composer to the 
Chapels Royal. For the coronation of 
George the Fourth, he produced offi- 
cially the anthem, The King shall rejoice, 
a composition greatly admired, and which 
again introduced him to the personal 
notice of the king ; who had, for some 
;^ars, paid him little attention, arising 
from his position as preceptor to the 
princess of Wales. His majesty now, 
1821, appointed him organist of the 
private chapel of the Pavilion at Brighton, 
but the expenses attending the duty 
exceeded the profits. On the accession 
of William the Fourth, he composed the 
anthem, O Lord, grant the King a long 
life, which was performed at the corona- 
tion in 1830. In 1837 he was, without 
any solicitation, chosen by the bishop of 
London, to succeed Mr. Stafford Smith, 
as organist to the Chapels Royal, the 
duties of which he performed but a few 
months. He was attacked, soon after 
Christmas, by a malady, for which he 
refused to have recourse to the general 
practice of medicine, until too late. He 
was buried nearly under the organ, in the 
vaults of St. Paul's cathedral, on the Slst 
of March, 1838. Early in life he devoted 
much of his time to the theatre, ai^ 
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produced several operas, amongst which 
were, The Prisoner; The Adopted Child ; 
The Castle of Torento ; and The Smug- 
glers ; besides many others, which, how- 
ever, notwithstandiug the excellence of 
the music, were unsuccessful. He like- 
wise contributed the music to Tobin’s 
Honeymoon, the Curfew Glee, in which, 
is one of the most generally' and justly 
admired of his works. To this, Italian 
words, heginnip|t) Qual silenzio, were 
afterwards adapted. Of his many glees. 
In this Fair Vale ; The Harj>'s Wild 
Notes ; In Peace Love tunes ; Begin the 
Charm ; and, Oh, heavenly Sympathy ! 
form part of the wealth of all musical 
societies! Of his canzonets, which are 
extremely numerous. The Soldier’s 
Dream ; Sweet Charity ; The Coronach ; 
and the Convent Bells ; are of a high 
order of excellence. His two grand 
anthems before referred to, have been, by 
universal consent, admitted amongst the 
first-rate British composition?. Of* his 
style, it has been justly said, “ The inven- 
tion and science to be found in these, 
are not less conspicuous in Mr. Attwood s 
other sacred compositions; in his ser- 
vices and anthems, written for the use 
of the royal chapel, wherein are united 
the gravity of our old unrivalled cathe- 
dral music, with the gracefulness of the 
modern school. Some few have thought 
them too secular in their style ; but the 
same objection was once made to many 
admirable works of the kind, now con- 
secrated by time and use, to the church 
music of Child, Greene, Narcs, and 
* Arnold.” (Diet, of Mus. Gent. Mag.) 

A'lTY, (Sir Arthur,) secretary to tb^ 
earl of Leicester, the favourite of queen 
Elizabeth, and then residing at Newing- 
ton, in 1583, when he had a grant of 
coat armour from the College of Heralds. 
He studied in Merton college, Oxford, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1564. 
He was public orator and principal of 
Alban hail. After the death of the earl 
of Leicester, he became secretary to the 
earl of Essex, in whose insurrection he 
was implicated, so that he was forced to 
withdraw himself. When king James 
had succeeded to the throne, id received 
the honour of knighthood ; an honour 
which he did not long enjoy, dying in 
1604. He was buried in the church of 
Harrow on the Hill. (Ath. Oxon.) 

ATWELL, (George,) a Cambridge 
surveyor, contemporary with Newton, 
by whom he is mentioned with honour. 
He appears to have paid most attention 
tO' the study of geometry, but is prin- 
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cipally known by a very creditable treatise 
on nractical surveying, published at C^-’* 
bridge in 1662, under the title of Tl]^ 
Faithful Surveyor. 

ATWELL, (Hugh,) was a player of 
considerable eminence, contemporary 
with Shakespeare, though it does not ap- 
pear that he performed in any of the 
jjroductions of our great dramatist. la 
fact, as fsu* as we can now learn, he never 
belonged to the company or companies 
by which Shakespeare’s plays were repre- 
sented. We find that a person of the 
name of George Atwell (or Attewell, as 
his name is spelt by Philip Henslowe, in 
his Diary) was a player in 1595, and 
there is reason to believe that he had 
then been for some years in the profes- 
sion. Hugh Atwell was probably his 
son, and the earliest notice of him is as 
one of the performers in Ben Jonson’s 
Epiccene when it was brought out, in 
1609, by the theatrical association called 
“The Children of the Queen’s Revels.” 
The author inserts tlie name of Hugh 
Atwell third in the list of “ comedians, ” 
at the end of the edition of 1616 ; so that 
it is likely he supported a prominent 
character. He was not one of the actors 
in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster, when it was 
originally performed in 1601, and we 
mjiy infer that he had grown into repu- 
tation between 1601 and 1609. He died, 
as would seem, of consumption, on 25th 
September, 1621, when his fellow player, 
William Rowley (who was also a ara- 
matic poet of some celebrity) published 
a “ funeral elegy ” upon him. Hence 
wc learn that he was a man of small 
stature, that he had oRen played at court, 
that his tongue was like a “ silver bell,” 
and that he struggled against death for 
a period of six years. 1 ne original copy 
of this elegy is preserved in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries, hut it is 
reprinted at length in Collier’s Hist, of 
Dram. Poetry and the Stage, i. 423. 

ATZE, (Christian Gottlieb,) a protes- 
taut clergyman, who exerted himself for 
the improvement of the female sex. He 
died in 1826, as rector of Friedland. 
His works are — Sliort Logic for Females, 
Berlin, 1777; Natural History for Fe- 
males; and some parts of Steinberg’s 
Lesehucli fur Fraiienziminer, are also by 
him. 

AUBAIS, (Charles de Baschi, marquis 
d*, 1686 — 1777.) He published, together 
with Menard, Pi^es Fugitives pour 
I’Histoire de France, Paris, 1759, 3 vols, 
4to ; a collection of many rare and cu- 
rious pieces — genealogies, old accounts 
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of travels, descriptions of battles, &c. 
He also published a Geographic Histo- 
rique, 8vo, 1761. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBAN, (Marquis de St.,) died in 
1783, lieutenant-general of the French 
armies. He wrote some works on the 
old system of the French artillery. He 
had seen much service, having been pre- 
sent at thirty-eight sieges and battles. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUBENTON. Sec Daubenton. 

AUBER, a French writer, bom at 
Rouen about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and died in 1803. He lived at 
Rouen, was member of the Academy of 
Sciences there, and by his literary la- 
boiurs, and acquaintance w'ith agricultural 
matters, w'as both an ornament and a 
benefactor to that city. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

AUBERNON, (Philippe, 1757--1832.) 
He rendered great services to the French 
army, from 1792 until 1815, in the cha- 
racter of commissary. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERT, the name of two famous 
bishops in the earlier ages of French 
history* The first was bishop of tlie 
united sees of Cambrai and Arras, in 633. 
After haiang been the friend of Dago- 
bert, and having founded several abbeys, 
he died Nov. 16, 668. (Mabil. Act. Be- 
nedict. Biog. Univ.) The second bishop 
of this name was St. Aubert of Avranches, 
at the beginning of the eighth century. 
He died about a. d. 725. His name is 
chiefly known by its connexion with the 
foundation of the famous abbey of Mont 
St. Midiel, where his body was deposited, 
and, after having been forgotten during 
more than three centuries, was discovered 
by a pretended revelation from heaven. 
The anniversary of this discovery is fixed 
in the Romish Calendar ou the 26th of 
June. (Biog. Univ. Desroches, Hist, du 
Mont Saint-Michel, i. 92 — 107.) 

AUBERT DE PUYCIBOT, a trouba- 
dour of the first half of the thirteenth 
century, celebrated not more for his 
poetic talents than for his singular ad- 
ventures. He was born in a castle near 
Limoges, named Puyeibot, of which his 
father was the lord, and was educated 
from his youth for the monastic order. 
But his mind was given to poetry and 
wandering, and he quitted his monastery, 
and repaired to the court of Savary de 
Maul^oii. Savary dressed and armed the 
poet, who went from court to court, mak- 
ing, as the old biographer of the trou- 
b^ours says, “ many a good song.” 
While exercising the pr<^e8sion of the 
** art,” Aubert fell in love with a 
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noble and beautiful lady, who refused to 
listen to liis advances unless he were a 
knight and would marry her. In this 
dilemma he had recourse to his old patron 
Savary, who not only made him a knight, 
but fiefled him with lands, and Aubert 
married the lady of his affections. 
Scarcely, however, had a year passed, 
before the ^oet became acquainted with 
the infidelity of his wife, lie vented his 
anger in satirical so^s, and <piitted 
his home to wander in Spain ; while his 
wife fled with her gallant. Months after- 
wards, when Aubert was returning from 
Spain, he stopped at a town on the way, 
and took up nis lodgings at a house of 
ill-fame, which bad lately becom’e famous 
for the beauty of one of its frail inmates. 
Tile troubadour found that this lac^y was 
his wife, who, deserted by her seducer, 
had been reduced to the lowest grade of 
infamy ; he led her from the place, and 
she, struck with remorse, allowed herself 
to be immured in a nunnery. Aubert, 
overcome witli shame and grief, is also 
said to have retired to a monastery ; and, 
according to his biographer, he neither 
made nor sung any more poetry (e par 
aquela dolor el laysset lo trobar e 1 can- 
tar). His death has been placed at about 
A.D. 1263. Some of his pieces are given 
in Raynouard. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. xix. 
504. Raynouard.) 

AUBERT, (Guillaume,) sieur de Mqa- 
soignes, was born about 1 534, and died about 
1596. He was a distin^iisbed advocate 
in the parliament of Pans. He published 
a History of the Wars of the Christians ^ 
against the Turks, under Godfrey of 
bouillon ; various pieces of poetry ; and 
some essays; wliich, however, did not 
equal tlie reputation for eloquence and 
learning that he enjoyed. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERT, (Pierre, 1642—1733,) a 
French lawyer, who left his library to the 
city of Lyons for the benefit of the public. 
He published, at the age of sixteen, a 
romance, entitled Voyage de Plale 
d’ Amour, which was followed by another, 
with the title, Retour de I’lsle d’Aniour. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERT. The name of several 
French physicians of some eminence, 
among whom may be mentioned, Fran* 
9 ois, (1692—1782) ; another FraB 90 i 8 
(born in 1695) ; Jaques, who died in 
1586, ITie two latter were the authors 
of books on subjects connected with their 
profession. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERT - DUBAYET, bom in 
Louisiana in 1759, and died in 1747, 
was deputy to the Legislative AsscinUy 
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in 1791, afterwards entered the army, 
and, in 1796, was sent ambassador to 
Constantinople, where he died. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUBERT, (Fran9ois Hubert,) bom at 
Nancy in 1720, was, for nineteen years, 
attached to the service of Stanislaus, king 
of Poland; being, for some time, a 
member of his council. wrote, Vie 
de Stanislas, Paris, 1769, which has 
been much prai«^. He died about the 
end of the eighteenth century. (Biog. 
Univ. Siippl.) 

AUBERT, (VAbb^ .lean Louis,) bom 
at Paris in 1731, died 1814. He was de- 
signed for the church, but his love of lite- 
rature turned him from that profession. 
He soon became well known by his pieces 
inserted in the Mercure de France. He 
left this, however, to conduct a journal, 
which afterwards took the name of Pc- 
tites AfHchcs, and has continued to the 
present time. He wiis likewise con- 
nected with several other journals. His 
fame depends chiefly on his fables. These 
were published in 1756, and soon nm 
tlirou^ six editions. They have been 
translated into several languages, and are 
well known throughout Europe. Voltaire 
considered him worthy to be placed b^ 
the side of La Fontaine. He was inti- 
mate with many of the eminent men of 
his time, among whom were Buflbn and 
Vergennes. He was a bitter opponent 
of the philosophers of bis day. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AUBERT. The name of two French 
I engravers. 

1. Jean, flourished in 1700, who w?w 
by profession an architect. He engravec^ 
but in a very slight manner, little more 
than etchings, several academy figures 
after Edme. Boucherdon, and a book of 
studies for drawing from Raflaelle and 
other masters, after designs by the same 
hand, and an upright oval portrait of 
Gillot. (Bryan’s Diet, Heinecken, Diet, 
des Artistes.) 

2. Michael, who died at Paris in 1740. 
He engraved portraits and history, in 
the latter of which he imitated the style 
of Gerard Audran. His manner is light 
and free. His works are very nmnerous, 
and a 'long list of them is given by M. 
Heinecken. ' (Stitt’s Diet. Heinecken, 
Diet des AltistMk) 

AUBERTIN, (Edmonde, 1595— 1652,) 
a learned minister of the reformed church 
of Paris. He wrote, in 1633, a work en- 
etititled, L*£ucharistie de FAncienne 
Eglke, which expressed the opinions of 
the protestants on the subject of transub- 
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stantiation, and the real presence. Ar- 
nauld and Nicole replied to this in the 
Perpetuity de la Foi. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERTIN, (Antoine,) bom at Nancy, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, died in 1678. He wrote the 
Lives of St. Richarde, wife of Charles 
le Gros, and daughter of a king of Scot- 
land, and St. Astier. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUBERTIN, (Dominique,) was born 
at Luneville in 1751, and died in 1825. 
He entered the army in 1767, and rose 
from the ranks to be a captain. He wTote 
some memoirs relating to the war in La 
Vendee in 1793 and 1794, in which he 
had served. These memoirs are published 
In vol. i. of the Memoirs of General 
Hugo. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUBEllY, (Claude,) a French physi- 
cian of the sixteenth century. Having 
embraced the reformed religion he re- 
tired to Lausanne, where he published a 
work on the Epistle to the Romans, which 
Beza caused to be condemned at the 
synod of Berne. This so disgusted Au- 
bery, that he abjured the new tenets at 
Dijon, where he died in 1596. He wrote 
some learned works on philosophy. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUBERY, (Antoine, 1616—1695,) a 
French writer of some celebrity in his 
time. He published — 1 . M^moires pour 
ITlistoire du Cardinal dc Richelieu, 
1660-67. 2. History ofthe same Minister, 
in folio, 1660. 3. L’Histoirc du Cardinal 
Mazarin, 1695. These works are written 
ill and clumsily, but as there is a great 
deal of information contained in them, 
not to be found elsewhere, they are ranked 
as authorities for French history, 'fliey 
are quoted by all the French historians 
who have treated of the period comprised 
in them. Aubery wrote a political treatise 
on the claims of the king of France re- 
specting the empire, which gave great 
offence to the German princes. To pacify 
them, Aubery was thrown into the Bas- 
ilic; but as his sentiments were not 
disagreeable to the king, he was treated 
well there, and soon set at liberty. He 
wrote some other works of a political and 
historical character. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERY, or AUBRY, (Jean, in 
Latin Albericus,) a French physician of 
the seventeenth century, who wrote a 
work on Baths, and one entitled, Anti- 
dote de r Amour. Another Aubery, Jean 
Fran 9 ois, a physician, died at Luxeuil in 
1795. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBERY, (Louis,) sieur du Man- 
ner, son of Benjamin Aubery, French 
ambassador in Holland, in the seventeenth 
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century. He was the author of M4- 
moires pour servir k THistoire de Hol- 
lander and edited some documents relating 
to the massacre at Cabri^res and Merindol 
in 1551. He died in 1687. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

AtJBESPIKE, (Claude dc V,) haron de 
ChEteauneuf, was the first who bore the 
title of “ s^crdtaire d’etat," his predeces- 
sors having had that of “ secr^ire des 
finances.” He had the reputation of 
being one of the ablest negotiators in 
Europe, and both at home, and in the 
character of a diplomatist, rendered im- 
portant services to his country in the 
reigns of Francis I., Henry II., Francis 
II., and Charles IX. He died in 1567. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUBESPINE, (Madeleine d’,) a French 
lady of great beauty, and the ornament 
of the courts of Charles IX., Henry III., 
and Henry IV. Konsard has celebrated 
her in a sonnet. She died in 1606. Her 
statue is in the French Museum. She 
was the aunt of the two .\ubcspines next 
mentioned. She was married to Nicolas 
de Neufville, secretary of state. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUBESPINE, (Gabriel dc T, made 
bishop of Orleans in 1604 ; 1579 — 1630,) 
a learned French theological writer. He 
wrote, De Veteribus Ecclesiae Ritibus, 
and a treatise, De I’Ancienne Police de 
I’Eglise. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBESPINE, (Charles de 1’, 1580— 
1653,) marouis of Chateauneuf, brother 
of the preceding. He acquired great re- 
putation in the embassies on which he 
was sent, and in 1630 was appointed 
governor of Touraine, and keeper of the 
seals. His behaviour in the trials of the 
marshals Marillac and Montmorency, 
was considered to be highly disgrace- 
ful to him. He had been brought up 
as page in the family of the fa^er of 
Montmorency, and he had a direct inte- 
rest in finding Marillac ^ilty. Besides 
this, he was an ecclesiastic, and therefore 
ought to have abstained from criminal 
proceedings. Notwithstanding these rea- 
sons, he procured a brief from the pope, 
which authorized his presiding at the 
trials of these two illustrious personages. 
For some cause that is not known, the 
seals were taken away from him in 1633, 
and he was shut up in the castle of An- 
goulme till the death of Louis Xlll. 
Anne of Austria recalled him, hut again 
banished him about two years after, for 
being of the party of the imporianU. 
Not being able to live without intrigue, 
he threw himself into the arms of the 
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party of La Fronde. Tlie regent, how- 
ever, gave him the seals again in 1650. 
The rest of his life was passed alternately 
in favour and di^ace. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBETERRE, (David Bouchard, vi- 
comte d’,) was bom of a prutestant family, 
hut he returned to the catholic religion to 
obtain the restitution of the family estates, 
and was made governor of Perigord by 
Henry IV. He was killed in a siege in 
1598. (Biog. Univ.) 0 

AUBETERRE, (Joseph Henri Bou- 
chard d’Esparbes, marquis d’, 1714 — 
1788,) marshal of France. He was a 
distinguished officer of the French army, 
and was wounded at the battle of Det- 
tingen. He was employed by Louis XV. 
in negotiations at Vienna, Afadrid, and 
Rome, between 1758 and 1767. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AUBIGN AC, (Francis HEDELIN,who 
is better known by the title of Abbe d’,) 
was horn at Pans in 1604, and died at 
Nemours in 1676. He was perpetually 
leaguing or quarrelling with the men of 
letters of his time. He had long contro- 
versies with Corneille and Menage, and 
many were the epigrams and pamphlets 
that they gave rise to. Among his works 
may be noted, Trait4 'dc la Nature des 
Satyres, Brutes, Monstres, et Demons; 
Pratique du Theatre, a work of some 
note at the time ; and, H istoire du Temps, 
oil relation du Royaume de Coquettene. 
They iu*e but little read now. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUBIGNE, (Theodore Agrippa d’,) 
was born at St. Maury in 1550. At the 
Age of thirteen he was at the siege of 
v)rleans, and displayed there a comness 
remarkable in one so young. On the 
death of his father, whose affairs were 
much embarrassed, he was sent to Ge- 
neva, where he studied for a time under 
Beza. Of a peaceful and studious life, 
however, he was soon tired, and accord- 
ingly he secretly withdrew to Lyons, 
and took service there under the prince 
de Cond5. He soon left the prince for a 
much greater man, Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV. He distinguished 
himself v^ much in Henry's wars, and 
was no less able in negotmting than in 
fighting. These talents, joined to great 
vivacity and aCTeeablcness, rendered him 
one of the choicest friends of Henry. 
D’Aubign6 was, however, better fitted for 
the camp than the court. A freedom of 
speech, almost rude, a tiresome boasting 
of his own exploits, and a disinclitiation 
to pander to the king’s pleasures,' pre- 
vented his advance there. He wati cOn- 
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tinually offending the people of influence, 
and though the good-natured Henry was 
never otherwise than kind and friendly, 
yet he gave him nothing in reward for ms 
services. He retired, or was forced, to 
Maillezais, of which place he had the 
|;overnment. 'I'here is something amus- 
ing in the relation which Henry and 
D*Aubign4 bore to each otBbr. Henry 
gave him nothing, and would not defend 
him effectually &om the malice of his 
court enemies ; but then he was always 
kind, gracious, frank, and friendly when 
they met, and this, spite of all insinuii- 
tions against him. D’Aubign4 was 
always grumbling, but was deeply at- 
tached to his master, and was a loyal 
and zealous servant of the crown, and 
one on whom the most perfect reliance 
was placed — and safely placed. After 
the death of Henry, d’ Aubign4 published 
two volumes of the History of his Times, 
which were at first passed over, though 
he had treated the characters of great 
persons with boldness and freedom. He 
composed a third, much more obiection- 
able in these respects, which he was 
advised not to publish. The advice he 
rejected, and the volume was published. 
Tne consequences were, that not only 
were the two former ordered to be burnt 
by the parliament of Paris, but he him- 
self was obliged to make a hasty flight 
to Geneva, to escape impending punish- 
ment. This was m 1620. At Geneva 
he married a rich widow, and died there 
in 1630. There are many anecdotes and 
amusing stories told of this brave and 
eccentric man. 

He published — 1. Les Aventures d^ 
Baron de Faenestc, 1630. 2. Histoire 

Universelle depuis Van 1350 jusqu'a I’an 
1601, 3 vols, folio, 1616, 1618, and 1620, 
and which were reprinted at Amsterdam 
in 1626. The second edition is more 
complete than the first, but the latter con- 
tains some satirical touches not to be 
found in the other. This work, as has 
been before mentioned, was burnt by 
order of the parliament. It is one of the 
authorities mr tlie history of France, of 
the period of which he treated, and is 
frequently quoted by the Frfnch histo- 
rians. o. Histoire Secrete d'Aubign4, 
4crite par lui-m4me, which has been often 
printea with Les Aventures de Fsneste. 
lliey contain a number of curious and 
interesting particulars. He also published 
plays, satires, and other pieces. He had 
two sons, who distinguished themselves 
physicians : Nathan, who was ma^ 
citizen of Genevain 1627, and practised 
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there, and Tite, also a physician there, 
born in 1634; they were both authors. 
He was, also, the grandfather of Madame 
de Maintenon. (Biog. Univ. Life of 
D’Aubigne, London, 1772.) 

AUBIN, a French protestant minister, 
born in Loudun in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who was obliged to quit his country 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and took refuge in Holland. He pub- 
lished, L'Histoirc des Diables de Loudun, 
ou de la Possession des Religieuses Ur- 
sulines, et de la Condemnation et du 
Supplice d’Urbain Grandier, Cur4 de la 
meme Village ; Amsterdam, 1693 ; which 
made much noise at the time. He also 
published a French translation of Brandt’s 
Life of Admiral de Iluyter, and a Dic- 
tionary of Sea Terms. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUBIN, or ST. AUBIN, the name of 
four French artists. 

1. Augustin de St.^ a very laborious 
engraver, and an eminent designer, bom 
at Paris in 1720, and studied under 
Etienne Fessard, according to Heinecken ; 
but Bryant says, under Laurent Cars. 
He was a member of the Academic 
Royale. Amongst a prodigious number 
of works, he engraved a collection 
of gems for the duke of Orleans, and 
the collection of medals, amounting to 
nearly three thousand, belonging to M. 
Pellerin. M. Heinecken gives an im- 
mense list of Ills works, which appear to 
be dated from 1 762 to 1 779. 

2. Charles Germain de St,, a designer 
and engi-aver, brother of Augustin, bom 
ill Paris in 1721. He engraved several 
plates, from his own designs, of flowers 
and fancy pieces. 

3. Gabriel Jacques de St,, a painter 
and engraver, another brother of Au- 
gustin, born at Paris in 1724. He painted 
historical subjects, and engravea, from 
his own designs, six statues of the Chris- 
tian virtues in one plate, and a view of 
the exhibition of pictures in the Louvre, 
in 1753. * Several of his pictures are en- 
graved by other artists. 

4. Pougeain de painter of portraits 
in crayon, who lived at Paris. A por- 
trait, by him, of Poullain de Saint Fnix, 
is engraved by J. Tardieu ; another of 
the duke de Brissac, by Chaueer; and 
one of Mile. Clairon, and one of Mile. 
Dangeville, both by J. Michel. No date 
of his birth or death is given, nor is it 
said whether he was related to the pre- 
ceding. (Bryan’s Diet. Heinecken» 
Diet, des Artistes.) 

AUBLET, (Jean Baptiste Christophe 
£us4e,) a celebrated botanist, bom at 
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Salon in Provence, in 1720. At an early 
ege he ran away from his parents, and 
went to Montoellier, where he studied 
botany under Sauvage. He went after- 
wards to South America, where he exer- 
cised the trade of a druggist. On his 
return to Europe, be was sent to the Isle 
of France, to establish there a phar- 
maceutic shop, and a botanical garden. 
M. Poivre being then about to introduce 
the cultivation of several spice trees into 
the colony^ it is said that Aublet (actuated 
by jealousy) put the seeds into boiling 
water, for the sake of destroying their 
germinating power. His botanical re- 
searches in the Isle of France were alto- 
gether but superficial. Having gone, in 
1760, to Guiana, he succeeded in collect- 
ing there a large herbarium, which was 
the foundation of his subsequent fame. 
He says in his relation, that he pene- 
trated himself into the interior; whilst 
others say, that many of the plants were 
gathered by negroes, sent out for that 
purpose. He visited St. Domingo in the 
year 1764. After his return to Paris, 
the celebrated Bernard dc Jussieu in- 
duced him to publish the plants, col- 
lected during his travels. This remark- 
able work appeared in 1775, under the 
title, Histoire des Plantes de la Guiane 
Fran9aisc, 4 vols, 4to, with 392 plates. 
Amongst 800 plants therein described, 
about half were new. The figures are 
tolerably correct, hut being copied after 
dried specimens, are wanting in some 
essential details. When J ussieu published 
his Genera Plantarum in 1789, he re- 
duced the genera of Aublet to their 
natural families, which, however, was at 
times difficult, as the original plants had 
been previously sold to Mr. Joseph Banks 
fur a mere trifle. Aublet died in Paris, 
in 1778. Rozier, Gartner, Schreber, and 
Richard, have named genera of plants 
after him. (Biog. Univ. Erscli und Gru- 
ber, Encycl.) 

AUBOINS DE SEZANNE, a trouv^re 
of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, two or three of whose songs are 
still preserved. One will be found printed 
in Paulin Paris’s Rotnancero. 

AUBREY, (John, F.R.S.,) an eminent 
antiquary and naturalist of the 17th 
century, was descended of a good family, 
his grandfather John Aubrey, of Bur- 
welton, in Herefordshire, being a younger 
son of Dr. William Aubrey, of whom in 
the next article, and younger brother of 
Sir Thomas Aubrey, ancestor of a race 
of baronets in Glamorganshire. His 
father, Richard Aubrey, lived at Broad 


Chalk, in Wiltshire, and married Debora 
Lyte, the daughter and heir of Isaac Lyte, 
a gentleman of good estate at Easton 
Piers, in the parish of Kington Saint 
Michael, in the same county. 

He was born at the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, and baptized 12th 
March, 1627. He was at school at 
Malmesbury, where Mi*. Robert Latimer 
w*as his schoolmaster. From thence he 
passed to Trinity collcga||Oxford, in 1642, 
where he remained till 1646, when he 
was entered of the Middle Temple. Du- 
ring his period of study at the school and 
the university, he had become well ac- 
quainted with the ancient writers; and 
at this early period of his life, his afiec- 
tion to the study of English antiquities 
had manifested itself, as appears by an 
inscription, which he caused to be en- 
graved on a plate of the ruins of Eyn- 
sham abbey, which he, as a youth in the 
university, had been wont frequently to 
contemplate. 

His father died October 21, 1652, 
when he found himself in possession of 
Easton Piers and other estates, worth 
(says Anthony Wood) 700/. a-year; but 
he was perplexed with suits: and not 
taking up the practice of the law as a 
profession, and withal living extrava- 
gantly, he became, after a time, greatly 
reduced in his circumstances, selling 
one part of his estate after another, till 
at last nothing was left. This, how- 
ever, took some years to complete ; and 
in the mean time, we find him a mem- 
ber of Harrington’s Club in 1659; tra- 
velling in IrSand in 1660 ; admitted 
C fellow of the Royal Society in 1662, 
soon after the foundation of it ; and in 
1664, travelling in France. He seems 
to have been unfortunate in a marriage 
which he made. 

In the decline of his fortunes, and 
when absolutely ruined, he had still 
many friends to whom his company was 
always acceptable, and with whom he 
seems to have resided. He has. himself 
commemorated the kindness tp him in 
particular of the earl of Abingdon, whose 

walks and gardens at Lavington*’ had 
been his ^pleasant retreat; and Wood 
names Edmund Wyld of Bloomsburyi 
and his relation. Sir John Aubrey, bert 
of Borstall, as persons to whose fayours be 
was much indebted; and the writer d 
the imperfect sketch of his life, prefixed 
to the edition of his Miscellanies, 1784^ 
names the I^ady Lon^, of Dray cote, near 
Easton Piers, as havW been among his 
principal friends in me decline of hii 
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life, intimating that he was domiciled 
with the family at the time of his death. 
He died at Oxford on the 7th of June, 1 697. 

The character of Aubrey admits easily 
of two ’ very different representations, 
each with a certain degree of veri- 
similitude. Wood describes him as 
shiftless person, roving, and magoty- 
headed, and sometimes littl^etter than 
erased;** and, undoubtedly, the events of 
his life seem in^art to justify one part 
of this censure; ,and the foolish things 
which he has introduced into his Mis- 
cellanies, the only book printed by him- 
self, and in several of the manuscripts 
which he had left behind him, seem to 
justify, to a certain extent, the other part 
of the censure. On the other hand, no 
one can den^ that posterity are greatly 
indebted to him for the information which 
he has preserved concerning many re- 
mains of antiquity, many peculiar and 
then fading customs and opinions, and 
many of the eminent men of his own 
time. Toland, to whom he was known, 
estimates his character with more justice, 
when he says that ** he wjis extremely 
superstitious, or seemed to be so, yet a 
very honest man, and most accurate in 
his account of matters of fact.” 

His Miscellanies were first published in 
1696, and there are editions of 1714, 
1721, 1723, 1731 and 1784. His Natural 
History and Antiquities of the County 
of Surrey was published by Dr. llawlin- 
son in 1719. He prepared a similar 
work on Wiltshire, of which the manu- 
scripts are in tlie Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, and in the Library of the Royal 
Society. His Remains of Gentilism iff 
the Customs and Superstitions of Eng- 
land, a very curious and learned treatise, 
is in the Lansdowne Manuscripts at the 
British Museum, and selections from it 
have been lately printed by the Camden 
Society. In the Ashmolean Museum is 
a lar^e biographical manuscript by him, 
containing information respecting many 
remarkable persons, transmitted by him 
for the use of Anthony Wood, while pre- 
paring his Athense Oxonienses, whohas 
availed himself of them to a g^at extent. 
These have since been pubffshed in a 
work, of which the title is Letters from 
the Bodleian Library, &c. In the same 
museum, are other manuscripts of his, 
namely, an unfinished treatise on Church 
Buildmg;, entitled by him, Architectonica 
Sacra ; aiid a treatise on Stonehenge, and 
Rollrich stones in Oxfordshire, entitled, 
Montimenta Britannica ; with some smaller 
treatises, and a Collection of Letters, ad- 
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dressed to him. He was well acquainted 
with Hobbes, a native of Malmesbury, 
and contributed many materials to tbe 
life of him, wbicli was published soon 
after his decease. There are two or tliree 
engraved portraits of Aubrey. 

AUBREY, (Dr.William, 1529-1595,) 
an eminent civilian. He was descended 
from an ancient and honourable Welsh 
family, being the second son of Thomas, 
and grandson of llopkin Aubrey, of 
Aberciimvrig, in the county of Brecon, 
Esq. Having received the rudiments of 
education in the town of Brecknock, he 
was sent by liis parents to the university 
of Oxford, when about fourteen years of 
age ; and there, with the aid of his learned 
tutor, Mr. Morgan, he made such satis- 
factory progress, especially in rhetoric 
and history, that he finally turned his 
attention towiards the study of the civil 
law, and was elected a fellow of All Souls' 
college. The degree of doctor of law’s 
was conferred upon him at the age qf 
twenty-five ; immediately after which, he 
was appointed regius professor of law in 
the university of Oxford, 'fhe manner 
in which Aubrey discharged the duties 
of this honourable office proved not only 
highly creditable to him at the time, but 
so satisfactorily established his profes- 
sional reputation as to contribute mainly 
to his subsequent advancement. 

His first public services, out of England, 
were rendered in tbe capacity of supreme 
judge of the royal army, at St. Qiiintin’s ; 
but at the close of the w ar he returned to 
England, and sought to resume the quieter 
walk of life to which his previous educa- 
tion had accustomed him, and in which 
his brilliant abilities gave him every 
reason to anticipate success. Nor were 
his contemporaries slow to acknowledge 
his merit. He was successively appointed 
one of the council of the Marches in 
Wales, official-principal and vicar-gene- 
ral in spirituals to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, a master in Chancery, 
and one of queen Elizabeth’s masters of 
Requests, in 1565, Aubrey accompa- 
nied the English commissioners (Lord 
Montague, Dr. Haddon, and Dean Wot- 
ton) into Flanders ; when the memorable 
conference was hold at Bruges, with the 
same number of Spanish representatives, 
in order to establish a good understand- 
ing between the merchants of queen 
EUzabeth and king Philip. It was on 
behalf of the merchants-adventurers of 
this country, that Aubrey attended the 
expedition; and so indefatigable were 
his exertions, that Wotton did not scruple 
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fiiT iW successful termination df its la- 
bours. Althougk ( had aome hndw- 
Mr. Aubri^bafore 

sdoAj ^ ** wJio^now «tifl ihen^eaa 

of A ^ece 0 / beefe 
^&t by such communica- 
at ‘j^|en had with him, I perceyved"" 
well fhil man to be leamyd, — ^yet had I 
dothinge ^uch knowledge of him as 1 
have had now: havinge had dy vers goode 
occasion to trye his witte and his learninge. 

^ So that nowe, 1 may bouldlye testifye of 
him, that for lus witte, learninge, discrc- 
^on, ^ligcnce, and paynefultiesse, he 
^iteservwh my greatc commendacion ; 
^udl as I verily thinke, he will answer 
to my greate expectation : and there- 
fore, whensoever her majestie shall have 
neede of such servantes, 1 take it, lier 
highnesse shall fynde very few meeter for 

f than this man is. Whereof I thought 
eete to certifye you, not onely for that 
s service might be known e to you, biU 
also that by you, (yf you thinke it so 
goode,) his rare qualities and vertues may 
be knowne to her majestic.” 

To great learning and wisdom, Aubrey 
united a singular amibility of speech, and 
sweetness of deportment, which won him 
many friends. Queen Elizabeth used to 
call him her little doctor; and continued 
him in the enjoyment of all his titles and 
offices (the mastership of Chancery, which 
seemed not compatible with the office of 
master of Requests, only excepted) until 
the time of his death, w'hich occurred in 
1595. He left behind him, when he died, 
by Wilgiford his wife, with w'hom he had 
lived “ in great love and kindnessc by 
the space of 40 y eaves,” three sons and 
six daughters, — all of them married and 
having issue. 

Aubrey was one of the delegates for 
the trial of Mary queen of Scots ; and, to 
use the words of his namesake and de- 
scendant, ** was a ^eat stickler for the 
saving of her life.” When king James 
came to the crown, he retained a grateful 
recollection of the circumstance, and 
would have made Aubrey lord-keeper, 
but that excellent statesman had already 
gone to receive a better reward in hea- 
ven. The king sent for his sons, how- 
ever, and knighted the two eldest, whom 
he invited to court, but they modestly 
(and perhaps prudently) declined the 
honour. The same writer who has pre- 
served this anecdote, states that Aubrey 
numbered among his friends, and kins- 
men, the learned Dr. John Dee,— a name 
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vrig, the ancient seat of His 
his cousin ; and built the |B[reat hbu^ Ht 
^rp^nock, where he contrived "for him- 
s^f >41 study, which I looked. 'oil the* viVev 
Usk; and that he left ast est^ wdrth . 
2500/. per annum, whereof. aftiu;**a 
gelheration# nothing .remained in' tile ' 
family. ’ ' " . , 

Dr. Aubrey died oil Ae'^5th of Jun^, ■ 
1595, and on the 23d OF^oly was buried" 
in St. Paul’s cathedral? '*The exatft opot 
of his interment is minutely described by 
his son-in-law, and his epitaph has been" 
printed, but the effigy on his monumont, ^ 
says his namesake, “ is not like him,— ft 
is too big.” He was of ordinary stature, 
rather inclining to stoutness, without be- 
ing a fat man. In his youth, he had 
been extremely handsome; and even ' 
when wasted by sickness, and impaired 
by age, his countenance retained to the 
last such comely and decent gravit}', 
that his personal dignity became in- 
creased, rather than diminished with 
advancing years. “ 1 have his originall 
picture,” says his descendant, with accus- 
tomed quaintness. He had a delicate, 
quick, lively, and piercing black eie, a 
severe eie brow, anda fresh complexion.” 
To which he simply, or perhaps slily, 
adds — “ he engrossed all the witt of the 
family, so that none descended from him 
can pretend to any.” (Lipscomb’s Bucks, 
i. 72, 74 ; Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 207, 221 ; 
and Biirgon's Lifo and Times of SirT. 
Gresham, ii. 98, 99.) 

AUBRI DE MONTDIDIES, a French 
knight, celebrated in many romances of 
the middle ages. He was murdered in 
1371 by his companion in arms, Richard 
de Macaire. His faithful dog persisted 
in following the assassin, and the foul deed 
was finally detected. King Charles V. . 
ordered Macaire to fight with the dog, 
and in this singular battle the dog re- 
mained the victor. This legend has been 
made by Apel the subject of a ballad, and 
finally dramatized under the naihe of 
The Dog of Aubri.” 

AUBRIET, (Claude, 1651—1743,) a 

E er or plants, fiowers, butterflies, 

, and fishes, was bom at Cbdlons- 
sur-Marae. He accompanied M. de 
Tournefort to the Levant, and illustrated 
the works of that traveller. On his re- 
turn, he succeeded Jean J oubert as painter 
to the king at the Jardin Biml des 
Plantes at Paris, and continued the nta|^ 
nificent collection of drawinm of plai^ 
on vellum, which Nicjpjias fiobem had 



by order of Gaston, tury,» and died in 1 739 ; . wAs ^ "emiiient^ 
dnk« of Ort&ika$.w brother of Louis tHe Ercnfch lawyer. (Biog., Univ;) * ' - i 

io^is iho Fourteenth having XUBRY, ( Jean^BaMiste, 1 736—1 SOja,^ 

the collection, it was contimied a French Behedictirle. 4 yf the congreffaUpnr 
‘ iiWidop«ftitedite'a*ekiug's% After ofE^tfnn^at!!f%enTMoutier.^^^ 

. the JovOhitfon,itiraa taken to the MuflOum presinon oHlie ponastic ofdets in F^i^e 
of History, where Aubriet added reduced hinf to great distress. . 1|0 % 

' to ft .tkrglye .dmwii^ annually, and in .pionsandanamiable man. He^isthead- 
.1^1- ft consisted of nxty-Hx volumes tj^orofL’Ami Philosophique,1776,^hich 
' (o&o. The plates of Tournefort’s E16mens waii mu*ch praised by D’Alembert, and of . 

Bcdamque^wj|l'^graved from draw- Questions Pbilosopbiques, which likewise 
ings by’ Aubrii^^ A^r his return from received his commendations. He pub- 
, the Levant, he was employed by Scbas- lished also, Thdorie de I’Ame des Betes, 

' tiaii Vaillant . to draw the plants which and some metaphysical works. (Biog. " 
composif the Botanicon Parisiense, 1727, Univ. Diet. Hist.) 

. ftflj(|fapd executed many other ir^ortant AUBRY, (Jean Fran 9 ois,) a "French.^ 
Under the direction of Tourne- physician, who died in 1793. He pub- 
. 'i$t);^«Aubriet became an able botanist, lished a work entitled, Les Oracles de (5)s;^ ^ 
ij^;](]ikJiis drawings he neglected no details, 1775, which serves as a good commen- 
hdt itiserted the most minute parts, par- tary to Hippocrates. 

«t}Cularly of flowers, and always expressed AUBRY du Bouchet, was born, 
the numbed, form, and relative proper- about 1740, and was one of the deputies 
tions, with greater exactness than had to the States General in 1789. He was « 
ever before been done. Even Tournefort acommissaire a terrier, and occupied him* 
himself sometimes did not think it ne- self principally in matters relating to his^ 
cessary to give any further account employment. He proposed a new geo- 
of them in liis descriptions. Aubriet graphical division of France, and also a 
died at Paris, at the great age of ninety- general registry. He died soon after 
two years, and was succeeded by Mile. 1790. His brother, Charles Louis, (1746 
Basseporte, as painter to the Jardin Royal. — 1817,) was also a coinmissaire h terrier, 

M. Heinecken, who states the period of and published some tracts relating to 
his death to haye been 1740, speaks of a that employment. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
collection of water-colour drawings by AUBRY, (Philippe Charles,) was born 
him of butterflies in all their progressive at Versailles, in 1744. He translated 
stages, from the worm to the ny, both the Sorrows of Werter, from German 
male and female, in front, side, and back into Fi*ench, and also made some other 
views, with manuscript explaiijition, which useful translations. He died in 1812. 
were collected in three volumes elephant (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

* folio, and sold by auction at Amster- AUBRY, (Fran 9 ois,) was bom in 
dam in 1765. (Biog. Univ. Heinecken, • 1750, at Paris. He entered the French 
Diet, des Artistes.) anny in his youth, which, hovrever, at, 

AUBRION, (Jean,) a man "actively the time of the revolution he quitted, 
engaged in the political affairs of Metz in and was elected a member of the Na- 
the fifteenth century. He wrote a jour- tional Convention, in 1792. In 1796, 
nal of all that passed at Metz and its he was made a member of the corn- 
environs, from 1477 to 1501. He died mittee of public safety, and took a very 
in the year 1501. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) active part in political matters. He was 
AUBRIOT, (Hugo,) provost of Paris, one of the -anti-directorial party in the 
built the Bastille, by order of Charles V. live hundred; and on the fall of that 
of France, in 1369, as a fortress to party in 1797, he was condemned to 
defend Paris against the English. He transportation. He escaped with Piche- 
afto designed many public buddings and gni, and others, from Guiana, and died 
works for that city« In the Bastflle which at Demerara,-in 1798. (Blog. Univ, 
he built, he was confined for some time, Suppl.) 

in coni^quence of a quarrel with the AUBRY. The name of three German 
university. The Maiilotins broke hia engravers, who were probably membera 
prison to make him their leader, but the of the same family ; and of one French 
day after ^i^escaped out of their hands, painter. 

to Bur^ndy, where he died 1. Abraham^ a native of Oppenheim, 
il^MQk ' (Biog. Univ.) who resided chiefly at Strmurg, and 

(Jacques GKarlee,) bom flourished about the year 1650. He 
-ihe end of, the seventeenths cen- engraved oleVen of the twelas plates ol 
", . ^‘'^21 ' Y . 
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the Months of the Year^ after Sandrart; 
the other, the Month of May, being 
executed by F. £run ; but his works are 
of little merit. He was also a print- 
seller. (Strutt’s Diet, of En|.) 

2. Peter ^ bom at the same place, about 
1596, was also a printseller ftt Strasburg. 
He seems to have engraved, but in a 
very indifferent style, a prodigious num- 
ber of plates. M. Heinecken gives a list 
of upwards of two hundred and sixty of 
his portraits ; but most probably he em- 
ployed many hands to assist him. (Strutt's 
Diet, of Eng. Heinecken, Diet, des Ar- 
tistes. Bryan’s Diet.) 

3. John Philips an engraver and print- 
seller, who resided at Frankfort about 
^he year 1670, and who also engraved a 
prodigious number of portraits, as well 
for the booksellers as for his own collec- 
tions. Like those of the two preceding, 
they are very inferior in execution. 
(Strutt. Heinecken.) 

3. Etienne, (Jan. 10, 1745 — July 2.), 
1781,) a painter, born at Versailles. He 
was the brother of Philippe Charles 
Aubry, mentioned above. Having copied, 
in his youth, several portraits at the 
king’s palace, he embraced that style, 
and perfecting himself in it, he was 
elected into the .\cademy of Painting in 
1774. Wishing to give a higher proof 
of his abilities, he painted after the style 
of Greuze, pathetic and moral scenes, 
taken from domestic life. The Inter- 
rupted Marriage, painted in 1777, did 
him great credit. Decided to adopt his- 
torical painting, he removed to Home, 
under the auspices of the Count d’An- 
giviller. It is believed, he had a disease 
of the heart, notwithstanding which, he 
continued greatly to improve, as is seen 
in a posthumous work of his pencil, the 
Parting of Coriolamis and his Wife, a 
picture justly admired at the exhibition 
of 1781. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUBRY, (Mademoiselle,) a dancer at 
the opera at Paris, remarkable for the 
beauty of her form, in consequence of 
which she was chosen to personify the 
goddess of Reason, in the impious cere- 
monies which, in 1793, were intended to 
supplant Christian worship in the French 
dominions. This character, however, was 
attended with less danger than that of 
Glory, with which she was usually en- 
trusted at the theatre; for a cord, by 
which she was suspended in her aeriel 
car, breaking, she was precipitated from 
a considerable height upon the stage, by 
which her arm was broken. As the 
viedm of Glory, she obtained a raring 
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pension, but it is not known whether 
she gained anything by playing the part 
of Reason. (Biog. Nouv. des Contem- 
porains.) 

AUBUSSON, (Pierre d’,) mud master 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
was bom in 1423. He served in his 
youtli in Hungary, then the scene of the 
ravages of flie Turks. On his return to 
France he attracted the favour of the 
dauphin, afterwards Dous XL, and was 
with him in his expe^ion against the 
Swiss, and at the siege of Montereau. A 
state of repose and peace being distaste- 
ful to him, he went to Rhodes, and en- 
rolled himself a knight of the order of 
St. John. He was made a commander of 
the order, and was afterwards sent to 
France, to ask for succours against the 
'furks. He succeeded in obtaining large 
sums from Charles VII. directly, and by 
his means from the clergy. In 1476, 
with the unanimous apprimation both of 
the knights and the people, he was made 
gi'und master. In 1780, Mahomet II. 
appeared before Rhodes with a vast Beet, 
and great preparations for reducing the 
island. For two months Aubusson de- 
fended it, and during that time never left 
the ramparts ; and, as a reward for his 
great exertions, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Turks sail away hopeless of 
success. The death of Mahomet pre- 
vented another attack. About 1489, 
a league w'as formed by the Chris- 
tian princes, with Chanes VIII* at 
their head, for a crusade against the 
Turks, but various circumstances pre- 
vented it from being carried into execu-® 
*tion. The disappointment is supposed to 
have so affected Aubusson, as to bring on 
a mortal disease, of which he died in 
1503. There is in the collection De 
Scriptoribus Qermanis, a short account of 
the siege of Rhodes in Latin, supj^oaed 
to liave been written by him. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUBUSSON, (Fran9ois d’.) See 
Pkuillade. 

AUBUSSON, (Jean d',) a troubadour 
of the thirteenth century, who has left a 
goem on the expedition of the emperor 
Frederick II. against the Lombaidtc 
league. (Millot. Biog. Univ.) 

AUBUSSON, (Jean d’, de la MaUmi 
Neufrre,) was bom about 1330. He 
wrote, among other small pieeee, one 
called The Adieu of the Nine Muses, to 
the princes and princesses on tlitilr de- 
narture from the nuptials of Fronds and 
Mary of Scotland; and a GoBoquy of 
Peoee, Justice, Memy, and oB .tiiB 
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Agresment between the kings of France 
and Seain, (Biog. Univ.) 

AUCHMUTY, (Robert,) a lawyer, of 
a Scottish family. He was educated at 
DuUin, and studied law in one of the 
temples. Early in life he went to Ame- 
rica, and settled at Boston, where he re- 
ceived the valuable appointment of judge 
of the Court of Admiralty 4n 1703, but 
continued in this post for only a few 
months. In 17|0 he became one of the 
directors of the Land Bank Bubble, or 
manufacturing company. Being sent to 
England as agent for the coloiiv, he sug- 
gested the expedition to Cape Breton, in 
a pamphlet vniich was eniiued. The Im- 
portance of Cape Breton to the British 
Nation, and a Plan for taking the Place. 
On the death of Byiield, he became again 
judge of the Admiralty Court. He died 
in April, 1730. 

AUCHMUTY, (Samuel,) a distin- 
guished British officer, the son of the 
preceding, was born about the year 1762. 
In August 1776, he entered the army as 
a volunteer in the 43th foot, then in 
America, under General Sir William 
Howe. He served throughout the cam- 
paigns of 1776, 1777, and 1778, being 
present at many of the principal engage- 
ments. He obtained his lieutenancy, and 
soon afterwards returned with his regi- 
ment to England. He thence went to 
India, and was (8th November, 1778) 
promoted to a company in the 73th, and 
obtained his majority, September 2, 1 793. 
While in India ne was chiefly employed 
in staff duty, acting as adjutant to the 
* 32d ; major of brigade ; military secre- 
tary to Sir Ralph Abercromby ; deput;^ 
quarter -master -general to the king's 
troops ; and finally adjutant-general. He 
saw much active service while in the 
east, being in two campaigns on the 
Malabar coast and in Mysore, as well as 
one Against the Rohillas. He was pre- 
sent mso at the siege of Seringapatam, 
under Lord Cornwallis. Returning to 
England in 1797, he soon received the 
brevet rwk of colonel, and was appointed 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy of me 10th. 
In 1810 he was ordered to take tiie com- 
mand of a corps intended to fibtack the 
French ports at Cossier and Snegand. 
Arriving at Judda, he foimd General 
Baird with the Indian army, of which he 
was forthwith nominated adjutant-gene- 
ral. Leaving Cossier, the troops passing 
through the desert, entered U^^r Egypt, 
and proceeding down the Nue, reaped 
Alexandria; at the «eurrender of which 
plaee AuehmtRy was pimnt. iM 1802 he 


retmned to England, in 1803 was created 
knight of the hath, and in 1806 went to 
South America, where he took the com- 
mand of the troops in the Rio de la Plata, 
which he found in a situation exceedingly 
critical. On the 18th of January, 1807, 
he approached Monte Video, which place 
he carried by storm on the 3d of Febru- 
ary. This success was attended with 
severe loss on both sides. Auchmuty 
was present after this at the attack on 
Buenos Ayres, the result of which opera- 
tion was the evacuation of the territory 
of La Plata by the British troops, and 
the dismissal from the army of lieutenant- 
general Whitelocke, who commanded in 
chief. In 1807, Auchmuty returned to 
England, and was afterwards appointed 
commander -in -chief of the troops at 
Madras, in which capacity he assisted at 
the reduction of Java in 181 1. In 1813 
he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and in the same year 
arrived in Europe. He was then nomi- 
nated to the command of the forces in 
Ireland, and died suddenly at Dublin in 
August, 1822. He was at his death 
colonel of the 78th regiment, and a 
knight grand cross of the bath. 

AUCLAND, (Baron.) See Eden. 

AUCLEllC, (Gabriel Andr6,) a French 
advocate, born at Argenton, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He 
was a violent revolutionist. He was dis- 
tinguisiicd by his pertinacious attempts 
to restore paganism, and substitute it for 
Christianity. He died in 1813, after hav- 
ing, it is said, abjured his errors. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AUCOUR. See Barbier. 

AUDA^US, ta hcresiarch of the fourth 
century. He was a native of Mesopo- 
tamia, and was distinguished for his zeal 
and austerity. Having rendered himself 
intolerable by his bitteniess of character, 
the treatment he received in consequence 
determined him to separate himself from 
the church. At fiist lie differed from the 
church in no point of doctrine, but after- 
wards he and nis followers fell into errors. 
His death has been placed about 372. 
His sect had ceased to exist before the 
end of the fifth century. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDE, (Joseph,) knight of Malt^ 
born in Provence, 1735, wrote first a 
vaudeville for the court of Versailles. He 
was afterwards five years secretary of 
Caraccili, viceroy of Sicily. In *that 
capacity Aude s^crintenaed the cor- 
respondence with ID'Al^nhert, Marmon- 
tel, Madame Necker, Ac. Aude eom- 
plimented Frederic II. on 1^ decision 

«f 
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concerning the miller in Sansouci, to 
which the kin’g wrote a re^y, which is 
reprinted in the Life of Bunon, into the 
employ of whom Aiide had passed, also 
in tlie capacity of secretary. His works 
and publications are numerous. Amongst 
the more important are— La Vie de Buf- 
fon, 1 vol. 1788 ; OfFrande a la Religion 
Catholique, Paris, 1 802 ; Tribiit des Arts 
a la Villc de Lyon, 1790 ; and a number of 
comedies, L’H^loise Aiiglaise ; St. Preiix 
et Julie d'Etanges; Seines Heroiques; 
La Naissance du Roi dc Rome, &c. 

AUDEBERT, (Gerinnin, 1 5 1 S— 1 .598,) 
a French lawyer, who had been in his 
youth the friend of Beza. He is the 
author of several poems in Latin, which 
have been praised by different writers. 
(Biog. Univ. Snppl.) 

AUDEBERl\ (Jean Baptiste,) an 
eminent French naturalist and painter. 
He was born in 1759, at Rochefort, and 
went at the age of seventeen to Paris, to 
study the arts of design and painting, 
where he soon made himself a proficient 
in miniature painting. M. Oigat d’Orcy, 
receiver-general of finance, known by 
his enthusiasm for natural history, and 
the munificence with wliich he encou- 
raged it, took young Audebert under his 
patronage, and employed him in paint- 
ing the rare objects of his large collec- 
tion, anH subsequently sent him to Eng- 
land and Holland, whence he brought 
numerous drawings, .some of which were 
used in Olivier’s llistoire dos Insectes. 
Such occupations aroused a taste in Au- 
debert for the study of natural history, 
which he henceforth followed w'ith a love 
nearly enthusiastic. Striking out a path 
different from that of his predecessors in 
the same line, he undertook w’orks, which 
were the first of that stamp in the zoolo- 
gical department of natural history. The 
first of his own works was the lii.stoire 
Naturelle des Singes, des Makis, et 
des Galiopitheques, large folio, Paris, 
1800. This work shone forth like 
a new luminary on the horizon of 
science. The tdents of a draflsman, 
engraver, and naturalist, were united in 
this magnificent production. He was the 
first who attempted to print in colours, 
which he effected most successfully, by 
having, for each picture, as many plates 
as there were colours required,* He 
succeeded finally in even varying in bis 
impressions the colour of gold, and com- 

• It appear* from a pasaage in DodarVt MS- 
indrs i^ttr s^rvir k \ llUtoire 4es Plantes, pub- 
lished In 1679, that thla method was known, or at 
least (as is the case of many other dlscoverfes) 
guessed at, nrevlous to Audebert. 
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bining it thus with his other tints, so as 
to produce tints and shadows of a bril- 
liancy and variety, not dreamt of before. 
All this he succeeded in realizing in 
his llistoire des Colibris, des Oiseaux- 
Mouches, des Jacamars, et des Prome- 
rops, 1 vol. lar^e folio, Paris, 1802. Au- 
debert, not satisfied with imitating faith- 
fully the cedour, surpassed all Avho had 

} >reccded him, by tlie great rairit which 
le infused into the fig^es of his birds, 
which, under his hand, became, as it 
were, revived ; he neglected not even 
the smallest detail. The diagnosis and 
descriptions are also of a masterly kind. 
Such a work could only he purchased by 
the few; cousequently only 200 conies 
were printed, in whicti the names below 
the figures are in gold; 100 copies in 
very large 4 to ; fifteen in ve^ large folio ; 
the whole text being, in these latter, printed 
in gold. One copy on vellum, with the ori- 
ginal drawings, remained in the hands of 
JM. Desray, tne editor. Scarcely had he 
commenced this work, before Audebert 
began to meditate others ; he proposed to 
complete the history of birds ana mam- 
pialia, and to follow it with that of man, in 
the different parts of the globe. He 
prepared and stuffed animals with much 
skill, and had formed a fine collection in 
natural history. Not satisfied with study- 
ing nature in its inanimate state, he 
began to observe animate life, and kept 
for a long time a set of spiders, on the 
manners of which he made some interest- 
ing remarks. Tlius Audebert had made 
preparations, the execution of which 
would have required a long enjoyment of 
4ife, and vigorous health, when death 
surprised him in his forty-second 
year. He was, in his latter days, occu- 
pied on a work entitled, llistoire des 
Grimpereaux et des Oiseuux de Paradis, 
&c., of which the materials were left in 
such good order, that M. Desray was 
able to publish it in 1 802, under the col- 
lective title, Oiseaux dores, ou a Reflate 
m^talliques, 2 vols, in large fol. , Mr. 
Veillot, the friend of the late naturalist, 
was charged with the completion of the 
text, (see Veillot.) The beautiful work 
of M. Vt Vaillant, Oiseaux d’Afrique, 
owes its popularity, in a great measure, 
to the exertions of Audebert, he having 
superintended the impression of the 
plates up to the thirteenth number. The 
splendid, and we would say, protid im- 
pulse, which Audebert's worb gave to 
zoology, were not lost upon the other 
bran^es of natural history ; and /Veh- 
tenan’s Jardin de Malinalsoiifi 
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Xiliftc^es, and others; were executed in the 
same artificial and typographical splen- 
dour, which is one of Uie characteristics 
of the Napoleon epoch in France. 

AUDEFROY, (commonly know hy 
the surname of le Bastard, though we 
arc not informed why,) one of the best 
of the early French writers of songs, 
flourished apparently at the Matter end of 
the twelfth century, and the beginning 
of the thirteentl^ Several of his songs 
are dedicated to a seigneur dc Nesle, 
whom M. Paris, who has published some 
of the songs of this poet in his Roman- 
cero Fran^ais, believes to be the same 
Jean de Nesle, castellan of Bruges, who 
took the cross in February, 1200. 

AUDEN AERDE, or OUUEN AERDE, 
(Robert Van, 1663 — 1743,) a reputable 
painter, and still more celebrated en- 
graver, was born at. Ghent, and was first 
a scholar of Francis van Mierhop, but 
afterwards studied under John van Cleef. 
He was called Van Oudenaerde, from 
that town being the birth-place of his 
father. In 1685, he went to Rome, 
where he became a pupil of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, under whom he soon proved a 
respectable painter of history. He 
amused himself, during his leisure hours, 
in cngraving^vith the point, and upon some 
of his plates being shown to his master, 
he strongly advised Audenaerde to de- 
vote himself exclusively to that branch 
of art. He, however, painted several pic- 
tures for the churches of his native 
city, the best of which is the great 
I altar-piece in the church of the Car- 
thusians, representing St. Peter appear^ 
ing to a group of monks of that order. 
In the church of St. James, is a picture 
of St. Catherine refusing to worship the 
false gods ; and others of his works are 
in the convents of Ghent. His drawing 
shows a perfect acquaintance with the 
human figure, and his colouring is pre- 
cisely in the style of Maratti. Respect- 
ing the origin of his becoming an 
engraver, Mr. Strutt gives a very dif- 
ferent account fVom the above. He 
states that Audenaerde had, unknown 
to his master, etched a pl^e from a 
sketch hy Maratti, of the Marriage of 
the Virgin, an impression of which being 
seen hy the painter at a printseller’s, he 
inquired by whom it was done, and find- 
ing that it was his pupil, he indig- 
nantly dismissed him from nis school, lor 
having copied his works -without per- 
inission. After a time, Maratti became 
•appeased, and took the offieuder into 
ikvour, and employed him much in en- 


graving after his own works. After re- 
siding at Rome many years, he returned 
to his own country, where he died. Mr. 
Strutt says, that his plates are best 
where he used the point, as well as the 
graver, and enumerates the following 
as his superior works in engraving : — the 
Birth of the Virgin, a large upright 
plate, arched at the top, from Annibal 
Caracci ; the Death of the Virgin, large 
plate, lengthways, from Carlo Maratti ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Blaze, a large 
upright plate ; S. Phillippe Neri, a mid- 
dling sized upright plate; Jind Apollo 
and Daphne, a large print lengthways, 
in two plates, all from the same master. 

AUDIERNE, (Jacques, 1710—1785,) 
a French geometrician. lie taiight ma- 
thematics at Paris, and published some 
works on that subject. He had previ- 
ously sought fame, thougli without success, 
by dramatic writing. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUDIFFREDl, (Jean Baptiste,) a 
French Dominican, born at Saorgio in 
Provence, in 1714. He published seve- 
ral astronomical works ; and having been 
librarian of the Casanatte library for seve- 
ral years, he also published several biblio- 
graphical works, a subject in urhich his 
situation would naturally give him an in- 
terest. He died in 1791. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDIFFRET,(Hercule, 1603— 1659,) 
was the uncle and the teacher of Flechier, 
and published some devotional works. 
(Biog, Univ.) 

AUDIFFRET, (Jean Baptiste,) a 
French diplomatist and geographer, lived 
about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of Geogra- 
phic Aiicicnne, Modern e, et Historique, 
Paris, 1689 — a work in much esteem at 
the time. He died in 1733. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDI FFRET, ( J can Franyois Hugues, 
comte d',) served with distinction under 
the prince of Conti in 1746. Another 
Aiidiflret, (Polyeucte,) was horn about 
1750. He became a monk of tne order 
of La Traj)pe ; hut he left his monastery 
at the revolution, and lived for some time 
among the learned in Italy. He aiter- 
wards retired to a convent at Naples, 
where he died, in 1807. 

AUDIFFRET, (Franyois C6sar Joseph 
Madelon,) of the same family, was horn 
in 1780, and died in 1820. He had an 
office in the French government, and 
formed a collection of dramatic pieces, 
and was concerned in the editing of se- 
veral periodicals. (Biog.. Univ. Suppl.) 

. AUDIGIER, a member of a good fa- 
mily in Auvergne, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He uTotc a History of, Auvergne, 
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wUch ifl still in manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Paris, 'which has been used 
and referred to by different French writers 
of local history. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUDIGUIER, (Vital d’, 1565— about 
1630,) a French nobleman, who served in 
the wars of the League. Having squan- 
dered away his fortune in Paris, he was 
reduced to maintain himself by his pen. 
He translated several works from the 
Spanish into French, and published some 
poems and other works, which had a re- 
putation that they have long since lost. 
He was assassinated. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDIN-ROUVIERE, (Joseph Marie,) 
was bom in 1764. He was an eminent 
physician and gourmand at Paris, and 
died of the cholera in 1 832. lie wrote 
a work entitled, La Medecine sans le M6- 
decin, ou Manuel de Sante, a very popu- 
lar work in Paris at the time, and some 
other medical treatises. He invented a 

3 uack medicine, Avhich he called “ Grains 
e vie,” now known by the name of 
“ Grains de sant6.” This was strongly 
recommended by him in the work above 
mentioned. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUDINOT, (Nicholas Medard,) a 
French comedian, was born at Nancy, 
and died in Paris in 1801. In 1764 he 
appeared at the Com6die Italienne, which 
he quitted in 1767, in disgust at some act 
of injustice. After managing the theatre 
at Versailles during the years 1767 and 
1768, he returned to Paris, and esta- 
blished at the Market St. Germain, in 1 769, 
an exhibition of puppets, in which each 
figure represented an actor at the Comedie 
Italienne, and the malice of the public 
seconding the efforts of the director, he 
reaped ample revenge. In 1770 he 
established the Theatre de I’Ambigu 
Comique, in the Boulevard du Temple, 
where he played with children instead of 
puppets ; and in 1 772, having associated 
himself with Amould, he replaced these 
trifles b^ actors who played pantomime. 
At Audinot’s theatre melodrame was first 
represented, then called pantomime dia- 
logu^e. At the Theatre Italien he 
excelled in the characters of mechanics, 
and made that of the Farrier in a piece 
of that name. At this theatre he pro- 
duced, as author, Le Tonnelier, emd at 
the Ambigu Comique, the pantomime of 
Doroth4e. Whilst his theatre was occu- 
pied b3r children, he had this punning 
inscription written up — Sicut infantes 
audi nos, which people readily translated 
by the words— Ce sont les enfans d^Audi- 
not* (Biog. Nouv. des Contemporoins.) 
AUDLEY, (Henry,) lord Audley, a 
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very active and warlike English baron of 
the 12th century, was descended, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, (Engl. Baron) ftom a 
branch of the ancient and noble family 
of Verdon, whose chief seat was Alton 
Castle, in Staffordshire (sec Arcba?ol. vol. 
xi. p. 432.) The name Audley was cor- 
rupted from Alditheley, the appellation of 
a manor in Staffordshire, belonging to the 
family. The friendship of Ranulph, eari 
of Chester and Lincoln#r)ne of the most 
eminent men of the day, together with 
his noble descent and personal merits, 
enabled lord Audley to perform a con- 
spicuous part ill the troubled times in 
which he lived. When the dissensions 
between king John and his barons, 
(which led to consequences so important) 
first broke out, lord Audley, more loyal than 
patriotic, adhered to his sovereign with 
scrupulous fidelity, which was rewarded 
by the king with the grant of the lord- 
ship of Stockton, in Warwickshire. Dur- 
ing the first four years of the reign of 
Henry III., he executed (as deputy to 
the earl of Chester) the functions of 
sheriff for the counties of Salop and 
Stafford — an office in those days of great 
dignity, trust, and importance. To this 
office, together with the constableship of 
the castles of Salop and Bruges, he was 
himself appointed to act in his own right 
in the eleventh year of the same king’s 
reign, having had in the preceding year 
the castles of Caermarthen and Cardigan 
confided to his charge. He held his 
shrievalty for five years, and, in the year 
in whicli it terminated, obtained the king’s | 
fecial license to build a castle upon his 
own land, at Radcliffe, in Shropshire. 
In 1235, an insurrection broke out in 
Wales, which was instigated by Richard 
Marescall, earl of Penmroke, who, with 
many other barons, was offended with 
the rapacity of Peter de Rupibus, bishop 
of Winchester, and the rest of the Poi- 
tevin ministers. Henry dreading the 
fidelity of many of his barons, who had not 
already joined the rebels, came to Wor- 
cester, and took hostages of many : lord 
Audley as a security mr his loyalty gave 
up Ranubh, his son. It seems, how- 
ever, that shortly after this time he 
was desired by the king to repair to 
Shrewsbury, and conduct David, the son 
of Llewehn, prince of Wales, to meet 
him; but the death of Rannlph, the 
earl of Chester, induced the king to 
desire Audley to stay, and look after the 
securiw of Cheshire. (Dugdale. Owen, 
and Blakeway, Hist. Shrewsb. . vol. L 
p. 113.) He was intimately appointed 
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governor of Shrewsbury in the place of 
Hanulph. ^ The castles of Chester and 
JBeeston, and,, the a^vemorsht]^ of New- 
castle-under-Linei m Staffordshire, appear 
also to have been entrusted to him. He is 
stated to have founded, and amplyendowed, 
the abbey of Hilton, in the county of Salop, 
in 1223. In 1241, we find the name of 
Henry de Audley amongst those deputed 
by the king to demand from David satis- 
faction for all tbp grievances that prince 
was charged with having committed; but 
as David did not desire to compromise 
his safety by entering the walls of Shrews- 
bury, where he was to meet the commis- 
sioners, the interview did not take place. 
Lord Audley died towards the latter end 
of the reign of Henry 111. 

AUDLEY, (James,) Lord Audley, of 
Heleigh, in the counU' of Stafford, was 
the son of Nicholas, Lord Audley, and 
Jane, daughter of William Martyn, and 
was born about the year 1314. His 
father having died when he was but 
three years of age, his castle and lands 
were, about the year 1324, confided to 
the care of Ralph de Camovs. (Dugd. 
Bar.) In the third year of the reign of 
Edward 111. (1329-30,) through the 
especial favour of the king, the posses- 
sion of his estates was surrendered to 
him, although he had not attained the 
seventeenth y ear of his age. His guar- 
dian, Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
having, ouring his minority, obtained 
from him a recognizance for a thousand 
marks, this debt on the attainder of Mor- 
timer, became due to the king, who, in 
consideration of lord Audley ’s services, 
and of his having supported himself ik 
his own cost during the war in Scotland, 
released him idtogether therefrom. 
About 1342, he was made governor of 
Berwick castle, and at the same time 
-was ordered to attend Edward in his 
French expedition with twenty men at 
arms, and twenty archers, which were 
to be under the command of the earls of 
Arundel and Huntingdon. During the 
next two years he served the king in 
France, the latter year being in Gas- 
cony, with the earl of Derby, with a 
similar force. In 1345-6, was com- 
manded to attend the king with his 
retinue, to defend the realms against 
the French, at the king’s cost. In 1346, 
he again followed the king to France, 
and was sent back from Calais, with 
directions (o raise what forces he could 
to strengthen the army then besieging 
Vthat place, and on whom it was sup- 
ppse^ the French king was meditating 
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an attack. (Bernard, AnnaleB de Ca- 
lais, p. 178.) So highly did Edward 
esteem his services, that in the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign he gave him, 
according to Dugdale, (Bar.) a special dis** 
pensation for coming to parliament, or 
performing any service in his wars abroad 
in person or otherwise. In the famous 
battle of Poictiers, fought on the 18th 
of September, 1356, he greatly distin- 
guished himself. Previous to the battle, 
the Black Prince selected him, with Chan- 
dos, as two of the most experienced 
warriors in the army, to remain by his 
side, to counsel him in case of need. 
But Audley said to him, *‘Sir, I have 
served always truely my lorde your 
father, and you also, and shall do as 
long as I ly ve ; I say this, bicause 1 made 
ones a vowe, that the batayle that other 
(either) the kynge your father, or any 
of his children shuld be at, howe that 
I wolde be one of the first setters on, 
or else to dye in the payne ; therefore I 
requyre your grace, as in reward for 
any service tliat ever 1 dyde to the 
kyng your father, or to you, that you 
woll gyve me lycence to depart fro you, 
and to sette mysclfe, as I mavaccom- 
plysh my vowe.” (Froissart, by Lord 
Berners.) To which the prince agreed, 
and Audley hastened to the front of 
the army with four squires, (Ashmole, 
lust. Ord. Gart.) and distinguished him- 
self by his prowess ; wounding the Marc- 
chal d’Aiidcham, and then rushing into 
the thick of the fight with heedless im- 
petuosity. He was, at length, severely 
wounded ; and at the end of the battle 
was carried out of the field by his 
squires. Mis valour excited the admi- 
ration even of his enemies, whose line of 
battle, according to Walsingham, at one 
time he succeeded in breaking. (Hol- 
lingshcd. Walsingham.) The prince, after 
having sent to inquire for the French 
king, demanded what had become of 
Audley ; and on being told that he was 
dangerously wounded, expressed the 
greatest regret, and a wish to see him. 
When Audley was carried into his pre- 
sence he addressed him very graciously, 
saying, “ I retain you for my knight, 
with five hundred marks of yearly reve- 
nue.” “ Sir,” replied Audley, God 
grant me to deserve the great good- 
ness that ye shew me.” Conscious, 
however, that his brave squhres deserved 
reward as much as himself, he divided 
the prince’s munificent gift amount 
them, which when the prince hear^ ne 
gave him six hundred maxka a year for 
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Froissart AshiQole, James, Life 
Bi^ck Prince.) 13^9, "he again* 

' SOcoiQpasiied Ihe king to Frimce^ Mere 
. , he assisted .*at Ihe storming of the ca^e 
’’ -ef Charghy en D'ornoys, near^ Chalons, 

. (Leland. Collect vol.i? 825 .•Froissart. lib. 
i. c. 208.)' and at that of the castle of 
^‘Huchie in Valoyse nere Lcssoiiu.’* 
y^eland.) When in the next year peace 
tras effected between France and Eng- 
land, Audley was one of the commis- 
sioners, who, on Edward’s part, swore to 
its observance. In the same yegr he 
was made constable of Gloucester ; and 
the next year was again employed in 
military service in France. The prince 
of Wales, on his expedition to Spain, had 
him appointed constable of Aquitaine, 
and after that seneschal of Poictou. After 
this he was engaged in one or two actions 
of no very great importance. He died 
on the 1st of April, 1386, leaving issue. 
Lord Audley was one of the original 
knights of the garter. 

AUDLEY, or AWDLEY, (Thomas,) 
first baron Audley, of Walden, and lord 
chancellor of England, was born in 1488, 
at Earl’s Colne, in Essex, of a family 
w4iich was, according to Lloyd, (State 
Worthies) at one time, noble. At which 
of the two universities he w'as educated, 
we have no account ; and wo are equally 
ignorant of the period at w hich he entered 
himself of the Inner Temple. Of this 
society he became Autumn reader in the 
year 1526, being then in his thirty-ninth 
year. The subject of his reading is said 
to have been the Statute of Privileges, 
which it is stated he expounded with an 
eloquence that was only equalled by 
his discretion and learning (Lloyd). He 
became steward to the celebrated Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suflblk, which, to- 
gether with his talents and courtly man- 
ners, recommended him to the favour 
of Henry VIII., who, like all of his 
family, was peculiarly gifted with the 
power of discovering merit. In the par- 
liament which assembled on the 3d of 
November, 1529, he was, at the w'ish of 
the king, chosen speaker. This parlia- 
ment made itself conspicuous by the zeal 
it displayed against the clergy, and origi- 
nated several measures hostile to the 
interests of that very powerful and in- 
ffuential body. This excited, as might 
be supposed, the ire of the prelates ; and 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, not the least 
distinguished of his order, having thought 
proper, in his place in the House of 

* JDugdale has sadly mistaken his authorities. 
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Lords, ^to animadvert severely upon their 
conduQt„ the oommons, with Andley, at 
their head, complained in their turn to 
the king, asserting that he had' spokep of 
them as'little less than infidels or heretics 
(Lord Herbert of Cherhury. .Life of 
Henry VH I. pp. 320, 321 ), and “ detna;nd-\, 
ing reparation.” There is littJjB double. 
(Burnet. Hipt. Ref.) that the great ma- 
jority of this parliament W'as returned 
through the influence ^ the king, .and 
that tney were consciou^hat a complaint 
against one of the dignified clergy would 
be not ill received by him, who was then 
contemplating the spoliation he after- 
wards effected. The king sent for the 
bishop, and having heard his explanation 
of the language he had used, bade him 
be more temperate in his speech for the 
future. Sir William Fitzwilliams me- 
diated between the king and the house 
in this matter, as it was no part of Henry’s 
policy to encomrage the commons to in- 
terfere in matters of state. This liouse 
evinced such extravagant loyalty as to 
concur in passing a bill, by which all 
obligations tlie king had entered into to 
repay certain sums he bad borrowed of 
his subjects were rendered void; a mea- 
sure which, we can have no doubt, was 
zealously promoted by the servile courtier 
that sat m the chair. Their devotion, 
however, was not able to prevent Henry 
from objecting to their conduct, when on 
receiving a hill from the House of Lords, 
passed to exempt the clergy from the 
penalties they had incurred in submitting 
to Wolsey’s legantine power, they at- 
tempted to insert a clause to include the^ 
kity in the exemption. The king de- 
clared that all measures of grace should 
originate with the crown ; and even the 
entreaties of Audley, and other members 
who were in his councils, failed to induce 
him to alter his detennination. The hiU, 
of consequence, passed as framed by the 
lords ; and the kin^ having, as he 
thought, sufficiently vindicated his au- 
thority, granted them of his own preroga- 
tive the full paidon which they desired, 
and terminated the session. Henry was 
so well satisfied with the conduct of 
Audley, wttlst presiding in the House of 
Commons, that in the year 1531 he 
made him attorney for the duchy of 
Lancaster, and a few days a^rwm'ds 
sergeant at law, an office in those days 
of great importance. The king himself, 
as a special mark of his approbation, 
attended at the feast, which, in conformity: 
with usage, he gave on receiving this 
latter dignity. (Lloyd, State WoTOiee;) 
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He was' shortly afterwards ihade.^kitis^s 
sergeant. (Duj^d. Orig. JoUni.) ^ii tne 
folloM^g session of Parliament, which, 
commenced January 1531-2, the house 
displayeH b spirit somewhat more inde- 
;|iendent than they had previously evinced, 
although in no degree more friendly to 
the clergy. They prepared a lengthy 
statement of the grievance^ caused by 
the ecclesiastics, which, at their instance, 
Audley presented to the king. It was 
graciouslj^ received, Henry promising to 
take it into his consideration. A bill 
which was passed by the House of Lords 
in this session, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of the crown and other 
persons charged with wardships, on being 
introduced into the commons was very 
coldly received, and the members inti- 
mated a desire to he discharged from 
further attendance, which the king would 
in no wise permit. On the reassembling 
of the house, after a short recess, the king 
sent for Audley, and delivered to him 
liis answer to their statement of griev- 
ances, which so greatly disappointed the 
house, that they began to display symp- 
toms of insubordination. One member 
was bold enough to move, ** that the 
house should intercede with the king 
to take back his queen again.” This 
alarmed Henry, who, naturally enough, 
counted on the support of his commons 
in a matter in which he was opposed 
chiefly by the clergy, and their head, the 
pope. He sent in consequence for Audley, 
(April 13, 1532,) and expressed his sur- 
^ prise that any in the house should med- 
^e in matters which they could not 
properly determine; but took care t* 
assure them that in seeking a divorce, 
he was actuated by no motives hut those 
of conscience. During the next month 
he sent again for Audley, and complained 
to him of the oath which every dignified 
clergyman was compelled to take to the 
pope, on his accession to his dignity. 
This oath Henry wished to he abolished ; 
and if the plague had not compelled the 
king to- terminate the session abmptly, 
he would, no doubt, have found the 
house compliant enough. Two days 
afterwards, (May 16, 1532,) w Thomas 
More surrendered the seals, which, on 
the 20th of the month, the king gave to 
Audley, with the title of lord keeper, and 
the dignity of knighthood. On the 6th 
of September following he gave up the 
great seal, and received a new one in its 
stead ; and on the 6th of January in the 
next year, received the title of lord chan- 
cellor, -after thcT king's return from his 
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second interview witli the Freniph * 
(Lord Keeper Audlcy'a Letter .fo Seckpt' ' 
tery Cron^well, Cotton L) 

• Soon after this, Henry gave, 
mpre substantial proof of regard, by pte? ' 
senting him with the site of the priory of * 
Christ church, near Aldgate, together with 
the plate and lands belonging to that 
society, which was dissolved in 153F, 
(Compare Fuller’s Church Hist. Stow and 
Hall, with Burnet’s Hist. Ref. and Biog. 
Brit. art. “ Audley.”) This was a fair 
reward for the aid which Audley had 
rendered the king in plundering the 
ecclesiastics. It has been recorded, that 
lie offered the materials of the priory 
church and steeple to any one who would 
pull them down ; hut that no one could 
he found to commit what was considered 
so sacrilegious an act, and he was com- 
pelled, though greatly to his loss, to have 
the buildings destroyed at his own cost. 
He built on the site a house, which, 
when it was inherited by the duke of 
Norfolk, received the name of Diike’s- 
place, which remains at the present 
day. (Stow.) It was not long after 
his accession to the woolsack, that 
Audley was called upon to preside in a 
commission to hear Sir Thomas More, 
his predecessor, defend himself from the 
charge of misprision of treason, which had 
been brought against him. In discharg- 
ing this duty, Audley is said to have 
conducted himself in the first instance 
with great courtesy ; hut when he found 
the honest old knight was not to be 
shaken, he, together with the other com- 
missioners, began to threaten him with 
the king’s displeasure, which, however, 
he proved he was prepared to brave. 
Upon this they dismissed him, and re- 
ported the result of the interview to the 
king, entreating him to cause More’s 
name to be withdrawn from a bill of 
attainder then pending in parliament, 
which included, in addition, bishop Fisher 
and others. If, they argued, More be 
included in the hill, he will be heard in 
defence before the lords, whom he will 
ersuade to reject it altogether. The king, 
owever, would not give way until they 
had thrown themselves on their knees, 
and implored him not to subject himself 
to tlie disgrace of having such a hill 
rejected : on this he acceded to their pro- 
posal. The act bf abjuration and supre- 
macy being passed in 1534, and More 
having declined to take the oath con- 
tained in it, Audley endeavoured again 
to persuade him to submit himself to the 
king 8 pleasure, hut without effect ; and 
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«hortly afterwards (7th of May, 1335) 
was called upon to preside at Ids trial. 
When the verdict of guilty was pro- 
nounced, the chancellor was about to 
proceed at once to pass sentence, hut re- 
ceived a severe rebuke from More, who 
told him, “That when he was towards 
the law, the manner was to ask the pri- 
soner before sentence, whether he could 
give any reason why judgment should 
not be passed on him.” When, how- 
ever, he had alleged certain reasons in 
vindication of his conduct, Audley re- 
plied, “that seeing all the bishops, 
universities, and best learned men of 
this realm, had agreed to this act, it 
was much marvelled that he alone should 
so stiffly stick thereat, and so vehemently 
argue there against it.” To which More 
replied, and took several exceptions to the 
legality of the indictment. Audley, ob- 
viously an unwilling iiistiiiment of the 
king’s caprice, asked the chief justice, 
Sir John Fitzjames, whether the indict- 
ment was good ; who replied evasively, 
that if the act of parliament were not 
unlawful, he could see no objection to 
the indictment ; on which the chancellor 

S assed sentence. When More manfully 
eclared his hostility to the novel doc- 
trine of the king’s supremacy, Aud- 
ley replied, “ Would you be accounted 
more wise, and of more sincere con- 
science, than all the bishops, learned 
doctors, and commons of this realm ?” 

Audley did not limit his compliance 
with the designs of Henry to the share 
he took in expediting his divorce, lie 
showed equal disposition to aid him in 
the increase of nis revenues, by the 
lunder of the religious houses. Through 
is exertions the act for dissolving such 
of those establishments as did not pos- 
sess an income of 200^. a year was 
passed ; and he used his best endeavours 
to induce the abbots of larger foundations 
to surrender their property. The abbot of 
Athelney stood out, not being satisfied 
with the pension Audley promised him ; 
but the abbot of St. Osithes in Essex, 
with whom he dealt personally, yielded 
to his persuasion. He was very active 
in these matters, as may be seen by a 
letter of his to Cromwell, the vicar- 

f eneral, preserved amongst the Colton 
fanuscripta. (Cleop. £. iv. foL 193.) 
Although, according to his own account, 
he expended above 1000/. in support- 
ing several of those he was the instru- 
ment of despoiling, he “sustayned da- 
mage and infamy” in consec^uence of 
bis coiiduct ; and it was on this ground 
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that he solicited Cromwells influence 
with the king, for a grant of the pos- 
sessions of the abbey of Walden, which 
he declared would restore him “tohoneste 
and coinmodite.” (Cott. MSS. iU cU,) 
He protested also, that his place of chan- 
cellor was very chargeable, and prayed 
that some profitable offices might be 
given to him in addition. In 1536, he 
was present at the commitment of Anne 
Bullen to the Tower, #tnd sat with the 
archbishop of Canterbury when he passed 
the sentence of divorce between her and 
the king. There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion, whether or no he was 
present at her trial. His name was cer- 
tainly in the commission. (Gen. Diet, 
art. “Anne Boleyn.”) But Lloyd (State 
Worthies,) affirms that he absented him- 
self. The only two authorities in favour 
of his presence, are Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, (Life Hen. VIIT. p. 449,) and 
a manuscript in the Harleian Collection 
(No. 2194) : this last is, however, of no 
great value. The omission of his name 
in Bumet, whose account of the trial is 
remarkably copious, and who enumerates 
several of the peers (Hist. Ref. vol. i.) ; 
in Godwin (Annales sub anno 1536); 
in Speed (Chroii.) ; and in Strype (Bed. 
Mem. vol. i. p. 430), seems certainly to 
corroborate the statement of Lloyd. 

In the same year Audley was named 
by the Yorkshire rebels, as one of the 
grievances of the times ; and it is a proof 
of his magnanimity, that, when the rebel- 
lion was put down, he refused to sit in 
judgment upon its leaders, in the capa- ^ 
xity of high steward, which office th# 
King was anxious for him to undertake. 
On his refusal it was given to the mar- 
quis of Exeter, upon whom, in 1538, 
Audley in turn sat in judgment, and 
with others, condemned to death. In 
the latter end of that year be was created 
a peer, by the title of Baron Audley of 
Walden, in the county of Essex, and was 
also installed knight of the gaiter. 
(Dugd. Baronage.) 

We learn from Strype, (Eccl. Mem. 
vol. i. p. 1559,) that when, in 1540, 
Henry ei^eavoured to effect his divorce 
from Ann of Cleves, under pretence that 
she had been precontracted to the duke of 
Lorraine, tlie deposition of lord Audley, 
amongst other persons, was taken,, m 
which he swears that the papers pro- 
duced to prove the retractation of that 
precontract were insufficient for Uiat 
purpose. Lord Audley was One of tl|e 
commissioners before whom the ex- 
amination of Catharine Hovmrd >' was 
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taken, ^vevioue to her attainder. In the 
bednnmg of April, 1544, he was at- 
tadced with his last illness, and sur- 
rendered the great seal. He died on 
the 30th of the same month, and was 
buried at Walden church. He left one 
child, a daughter. It should not be for- 
gotten, that he re-founded Magdalen, 
or Maudlin college, Cambridge, origi- 
nally called Buckingham college, which, 
as Parker, in his Sistory of the University 
remarks, contains his own name, except 
the first and last letters MaudleyN. 

AUDLEY, (Edmund,) an English pre- 
late, and son of James Lord Aiidley. He 
took the degree of B.A. at Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1463. He was succes- 
sively bishop of Rochester, of Hereford, 
and of Salisbury. He was a benefactor to 
Lincoln college, and to St. Mary’s church, 
Oxford, having contributed towards erect- 
ing the stone pulpit there. He died in 
1524. (Biog. Brit. Wood. Godwin.) 

AUDLEY. See Awdeley. 

AUDOIN, (variously written Audo- 
vinus, Alduin, Audwin, and Autoin, and 
signifying, “ Conqueror of old,”) was 
the first Lombard king of the second 
dynasty, the first having expired in a 
direct line in 4ie person of Walther, who 
died in his boyhood— whilst Ildigisal, 
the cousin and rightful successor of Wal- 
ther, fled from the usurper Audoin. The 
Byzantine emperor Justinian, to secure 
himself an ally against the Ostrogoths, 
Gepidae, Huns, and others who threatened 
the empire, entered into a league with 
• Audoin, and gave him the frontier state 
flof Pannonia. In return, Audoin sem 
bis imperial ally an army of five thoiP 
sand men to help him against the Ostro- 
goths in Italy, andproclaimed war against 
the Gepidse, who had forcibly possessed 
themselves of Sirmium, in Lower Pan- 
notiia. At the moment that the hostile 
armies of Audoin and Thorisinn, the 
king of the Gepidse, came in sight of 
each other, they were unaccountably 
seized with a panic, and both fled, leav- 
ing only the two royal commanders, wnth 
their staffs. Audoin upon this sent a 
deputation to offer terms of ]^ace to his 
enemy; the latter confessed m them the 
'singular circumstances of hb desertion, 
and both kings, believing that in this 
incident' they saw an express prohibition 
from heaven of hostility between two 
people so nearly connected by national 
ties, willingly entered into a treaty of 
peace. But this was too contrary to the 
wishes of the Byzantine court to remain 
undisturbed; and,- by the emperor’s ma- 


chinations, war again broke out betwe^ 
the two powers, Audoin being reinforced 
by a chosen body of troops from the 
Roman empire, under the conduct of the 
Frankish prince Amalafried. In the bat- 
tle which followed, Alboin, the son of 
Audoin, struck the Gepid prince, the 
son of Thorisinn, from his horse, and slew 
him, thereby deciding the victory in 
favour of the Lombards ; but, with the 
military barbarity of the age, the young 
hero was disgraced by his father, for 
having neglected to bring off his fallen 
adversary’s armour, and was forbidden 
to sit at the royal table until ho should 
procure it. To go boldly to the court of 
Thorisinn, and to claim these spoils from 
the relatives of the slain, — men to whom 
it was almost a point of religion to shed 
his blood, — was a piece of daring in ac- 
cordance with the boldness of the Gothic 
character, in which the contempt of 
clanger, and the horror of shame, were 
elements equally prominent; but the 
boldness .almost cost the young Alboin 
his life. A deadly strife began between 
him and the brother of the slain ; but 
the old king declaring that no good could 
come of a contest in which the rights of 
hospitality were abused, delivered him 
the anns, and permitted him to depart in 
peace. After this, a second treaty of 
peace was set on foot, of which the chief 
article on the side of the Lombards was 
a requisition that the Gepidm should 
deliver up Ildigisal, already mentioned 
as the lawful heir to the Lombard crown, 
and who had fled for refuge to the court 
of Thorisinn ; whilst this latter made a 
similar demand of the person of Ostri- 
goth, whom he had expelled from the 
throne of the Gepidae, and who was in 
like manner protected by Audoin. The 
council of the kingdom, on both sides, 
declared that they would rather perish 
with their wives and children, than stain 
themselves with sucli treachery ; but the 
difflculty was at length got rid of, by 
each king permitting, or contriving, the 
escape of ms prot^g6. A little after the 
conclusion of this treaty Audoin died, at 
the beginning of the latter half of the 
sixth century. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

AUDOIN DE CHAIGNEBRUN. 
(Henri,) a famous surgeon of Paris, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, who 
paid particular attention to the epidemic 
diseases to which animals are subject. 
He wrote several works on subjects con- 
nected with his profession. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDOUIN, (Pierre Jean,) bom of 
poor- parents, embraced early the doc- 
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trines of the French revolution, and 
published the Journal Universel, a pa- 
er which he signed Audouin sapeur 
u bataUlon des Carmes, and which con- 
duced much to produce the violence by 
which that period of French history was 
disgraced. In acknowledgment of the 
services rendered to the party of the 1 0th 
August, Audouin was named, in 1792, 
Depute de la Convention Nationale. Here 
he became member of a comit6 de sur- 
veillance, which the Gironde afterwards 
denounced as arbitrary and tyrannical. 
He voted moreover for the death of Louis 
XVI., and even against cither appeal or 
delay. After the downfal of Robespierre, 
he became a little more reserved. In the 
year 4, he became a member of the Conseil 
des Cinq-cents. The fear of royalism and 
reaction continually haunted the imeOgi- 
nation of Audouin. On the 27th Messidor, 
year «5, he pronounced a speech on the 
Libert6 des Cultes. Afterwards he sup- 
ported the Directory, and having quitted 
the corps legislative in 1 798, he entered 
the bureau of the minister of police. After 
the 18th Brumaire, he became co-editor 
of the Journal des Homines Libres, 
soon after suppressed. Napoleon, who 
allied himself with all men for the sake 
of effecting his purposes, made Audouin 
commissary of commercial relations at 
Napoli di Romagna, where he remained 
a long time. Expelled from France, 
after me restoration, as one of the regi- 
cides, he passed many years of exile, 
and died recently ; one of the last of the 
revolutionary phalanx of 1793. He 
used to call the aristocracy of the rich, 
“ la faction millionaire." (Le Moniteur. 
Biog. des Vi vans.) 

AUDOUIN, (Francois Xavier,) com- 
monly called Xavier Audouin, born at 
Limoges, in 1766, became vicar of the 
church of St. Maurice, in the same town, 
in 1791. He early embraced the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, and became in 
1792 member of the municipality of 
Paris. In the same year be was sent to 
La Vend6e, to report on the causes of the 
insurrection which was about to break 
out in that province. He married the 
daughter of rache, the minister of war, 
and became the colleague of Bouebette, 
who succeeded the former. He distin- 
^ished himself in the club of the jaco- 
bins, by the exaltation of his sentiments, 
and complained on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1793, “that after having put ter- 
tvrim on the orders of the day, agiotage 
was now to be substituted in its place.'* 
In January, 1794, he delivered in- the 
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above club a discourse on the Crimes of 
the British Government, and invited all 
publicists to take into consideration that 
pave subject. After the Prairial, an 3, 
he was denounced as one of the accom- 
plices of the revolutionary government. 
He was arraigned on that account, when 
the changes, which came on after the 
Vend&niaift, an 4, saved him. The 
directory ordered him to write the His- 
tory of the War (of^the Revolution). 
After occupying several official situations 
in those more quiet times, Bonaparte 
nominated him s^cr€taire gineral of the 
prefecture at Moulins. Xavier Audouin 
published several works, some of which 
possess a sterling value. 1 . Du Commerce 
Maritime, et de son Influence sui* la 
Richesse, et la Force des Etats. Paris, 
1800. 2. L'Histoire de 1* Administration 
de la Guerre ; 4 vols, 8vo, 1811. 3. Re- 
flexions sur r Armement cn course, sa Le- 
gislation, and ses Avantages. Paris, an 9, 

2 vols, 8vo. The latter work insisted 
on the necessity of bringing the French 
navy to a higher degree of perfection 
and extent, — ideas which the present 
time is only likely to realize. Audouin 
published also several political pamphlets. 
(Puhliciste Philanthrope, par Xav. Au- 
douin. Moniteur, &c.) 

AUDOUIN, (Pierre, 1768— July 12, 
1822,) a modem French engraver, horn 
at Paris, was a pupil of Beauvarlet, and 
has gained a very high reputation, both 
for the style and number of Ins works, of 
which there are nearly one hundred, pro- 
duced in about thirty years. He cn- ' 

f raved for the Galleries du Musee * 
Vancais, and the Mus6e Royal, pub- 
lishea by Pierre and Henri Laurent, the 
following plates : — Jupiter and Antiopp, 
after Correggio; the Virgin, called La 
Belle Jardiniere, after Ranaelle ; II n'est 
plus temps, after Bouillon ; Charity, Mel- 
pomene, Erato, and Polymnia, after Le 
Sueur; Vemis wounded; the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, after Caravaggio; and 
some portraits and fancy subjects after 
Dutch painters, such as Niceris, Netscher, 
&c. On the return of the Bourbons to 
France he^xecuted the portraits of the 
royal family, which are most justly ad- 
mired. Amongst others, mention may 
be made of Henry the Fourth, a bust 
after a design by Bouillon ; l^uis 
Eighteenth, the Duke de Berri, end the 
Duchess de Berri, also busts. The last 
work he published was an engraving, the 
whole length, of Louis the Eighteenth, 
after the Baron Gros* He Was occupied 
in engraving a plate, after a picture by 
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M. Kinson, representing the Duchess de 
Berri showing to Mademoiselle the Por- 
trait of her Father, when he was attacked 
by illness, of which, a year afterwards, 
he died. Audouin received a medal at 
the exhibition of 1819, and was engraver 
to the king, and a member of the Aca- 
demy of Arts of Vienna ; but he was not 
a member of the Institute, ^though his 
works were frequently spoken of with 
praise in the repots and official publica- 
tions of the class of fine arts. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

' AUDOUL, (Gaspard,) aFrench lawyer, 
who lived at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. In 1708 he published 
a work entitled, Traitd de TOrigine dc la 
Regale. This work was condemned in a 
brief of Clement XL in 1710, which, 
however, was suppressed by the parlia- 
ment. The author was opposed, in this 
book, to Baronins and Bcllarmine. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUDOVERE, the first wife of Chil- 
peric, king of France, who was separated 
from him by the treachery of the cele- 
brated Fredegonde. She retired to a 
monastery, in which she was strangled by 
order of Fredegonde in 580. 

AUDRA, (Joseph,) was born at Lyons 
in 1714. In 1770 he published the first 
volume of a work, entitled, Histoirc Gd- 
n£rale. This met with Voltaire’s high 
approbation. He said, that some fanatics 
indeed, who had ** ni I’esprit ni mceurs,” 
might be angry with it, but that he had 
nothing to fear. The archbishop of 
Brienne, however, condemned the work. 

, This so affected Audra that he was at- 
tacked instantly by a fever, which settled 
in his brain, and carried him off in twenty- 
four hours. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUDRADUS, aurnamed MODICUS, 
chordvSque of Sens, in the ninth cen- 
tury, a man of reputation and learning 
in his time, but celebrated most for his 
pretended visions, the object of which 
seems to have been the suspension of the 
domestic hostilities which then ravaged 
France. In 849, Audradus Modicus 
visited Rome, and presented some of 
his writings to pope Leo IV. On his 
return he was deposed, aloi% with the 
other chor^veques of France, by tlie 
council of Paris. His prophecies were 
oommitted to writing, in the form in 
which they are now extant, about the 
heginnipe of the year 854. Extracts from 
•them, illustrative of the history of that 
time, were printed in Duchesne’s Collec- 
tion , of French Historians, and will also 
he found in the collection of Dorn Bou- 
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quet, vii. 289. A Latin poem, by, 
Audradus, entitled, Fons Vitae, was 
printed by Casimir Oudin, who errone- 
ously attributed it to Hincinar. For a 
longer account of Audradus, see Hist. 
Lit. de Fr. v. 131. 

AUDllAN. The name of ten French 
artists, all of the same family, eight of 
whom were engravers, and two painters, 
and most of them attained to the highest 
eminence. 

1. Charles, or Karl, (1594 — 1674,) 
was born at Paris, and was the first of 
the family that became eminent in the 
art of engraving. He was a son of Louis 
Audran, an officer belonging to the wolf- 
liuntcrs, in the reign of Henry IV. of 
France. In h Is infancy, he showed a great 
disposition for the art. He received 
some instruction in drawing and design, 
and when young, went to Rome to per- 
fect himself, where he produced some 
plates that were admired. He adopted 
that species of engraving which is entirely 

erformed with the graver, and his works 

ear much resemblance to those of Cor- 
nelius Bloemart, though they are more 
finished. On his return, he settled at 
Paris, where he died. In the early part 
of his life he marked his plates with a 
C, but his brother, or as some say, his 
cousin-german, Claude, having adopted 
the same initial, he changed his, and 
used K, for Karl. 

2. Claude /. (1592 — 1677,) mentioned 
above, and said in the Blog. Univ. to liave 
been born in 1597 ; ho engraved a few 
plates, but not well, and lived in Paris, 
whence he removed to Lyons, where he 
died. He was the father of the three 
next following of the name. 

3. Germain, (1631 — 1710,) the eldest 
son of Claude 1., was born at Lyons, but 
removed to Paris to study under KarL 
On his return, he published several 
capital prints, and was soon made a 
member of the Academy at Lyons, and 
chosen professor. He died there, leav- 
ing four sons, Claude, Benoit, Jean, and 
Louis, all artists. Among his works 
are ornaments, vases, ceilings, &c. ; and 
a large book of Views in Italy, and a 
book of six landscapes from Gaspre. He 
sometimes signed his plates Ger, Audrem, 
Sc. 

4. Claude IL (1639 — 1684,) second 
son of Claude 1., was born at f/yons, and 
was placed in the school of Perrier, and 
in 1658 went to Paris. Charles le Bnm 
observing his facility in painting, em- 
ployed him for the beginnings of bis 
Battles of Alexander. He soon adopted 
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a style of his own, and became ' an enii- 
nent painter of the French school. In 
1675, he was received into the Aca^ 
dem^ for a picture representing the 
Institution of the Eucharist, and nomi- 
nated professor in 1681. His principal 
works are, the Decollation of St. J(mn 
Baptist, St. Denis, St. Louis, and the 
Miracle of the Five Loaves; the Great 
Staircase of Versailles; the Gallery of 
the Tuileries, &c. It was he who com- 
posed and executed, in conjunction with 
the regent, the subjects of Daphnis and 
Chloe, which were engraved by Benoit 
Audran. He died in Paris. M. Dur- 
dent, in the Biographie Universelle, 
states his birth to have been in 1641, 
but as he was the elder brother of Gerard, 
who was bom in 1640, it must be clearly 
a mistake. 

5. Gerard, or Girard, (Aug. 2, 1640 
•—1703,) the third son of Claude I., and 
the most celebrated of his family, and 
perhaps one of the greatest engravers 
that ever lived, for spirit, vigour, and 
decision of execution. He was bom at 
Lyons, whence, after receiving the ele- 
ments of the arts of engraving and 
design under the tuition of his father, 
he went to Paris, and had the beneht 
of the tuition of his uncle Karl. He 
afterwards visited Rome, alid is said to 
have studied under Carlo Maratti, where, 
during a residence of three years, from 
1666 to 1668, he executed some plates, 
which gained him high reputation, par- 
ticularly a portrait of pope Clement IX. 
firom a picture painted by himself, 
and a ceiling painted by Pietro di Cor- 
tona; besides making numerous copies 
after Raiiaelle, Domcnichino, and other 
great masters, both in chalk and in oil. 
His fame induced the great minister Col- 
bert, who was a liberal encourager of the 
arts, to invite him to return to Paris, a 
proposition which he accepted, and on 
his arrival was appointed engraver to the 
king, with a considerable pension, and 
apartments in the Gobelins. Soon after 
he was appointed by Louts XIV. to 
engrave for him the set of the Battles 
of Alexander, which grand work spread 
throughout Europe the fame both of Le 
Brun and of Audran. He was elected a 
counsellor of the Academy in 1681. Tlie 
works of this great engraver are very 
numerous;^ some of them after designs of 
his own. He died at Paris. ' M. Ponce, 
in the Biographie Universelle, thus 
speaks of his style : “ In his experienced 
Imds the graver and the point apj^ar to 
be tneMEKWphosed into me pencil, and 
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to have acquired both its richness and 
its softness. The works Audran con- 
tain a judicious mixture of free hatch- 
ing and dots, placed together apparently 
without order, but with an inimitable 
degree of taste. They are familiar to 
every admirer of the art of engraving. 

6. Claude III, (1658^1734,) the son 
of Gcrmai%, called Claude the younger, 
or the nephew ; was a painter, and born 
at Lyons. He painte^ornaments, ara- 
besques, and grotesque^gures ; in which 
capacity he was appointed designer and 
painter to the king. He worked much 
at the Luxembourg, of which he was 
keeper, and died there. Gillot says, that 
the celebrated Antoine Watteau was his 
pupil. His brother Benoit engraved 
after him a set of six plates, folio, repre- 
senting the twelve months of the year, in 
compartments, with grotesque ornaments. 

7. Benoit /. (Nov. 3, 1661—1721,) 
an engraver, was the second son of Getr 
main Audran, and was born at Lyons, 
and studied under his father and his 
uncle Girard. He was appointed en- 
graver to the king, received a pension, 
was made a member of the academy, and 
nominated one of its counsellors. Al- 
though he never equalled the admirable 
style of his uncle, yet his works are bold 
and clear; his drawing of the figure 
correct; and his expression admirable, 
particularly in his heads. His plates are 
very numerous ; a list is given by M. Hei- 
necken. He died at Louzouer, near Sens, 
at an estate which he had purchased 
with the produce of his talents^ 

8. John^ (1667 — 1756,) an engraver, ' 
•nd third son of Germain, born at 
Lyons, was also a pupil of Girard 
Audran. He engraved the Battles of 
Alexander, small size ; the Rape of the 
Sabines, after Poussin, &c. In 1707, 
Louis XIV. appointed him his en- 
graver, to which he added a pension, and 
assigned him apartments at the Gobelins, 
and the year after he was admitted to 
the Academy. He died at the Gobdins, 
in Paris, leaving three sons, one of whom 
was an en^aver. The ■ hand of a great 
master is visible in his works, and though 
he did nolt^attain the extraordinary per- 
fection of Girard Audran, his claim to 
excellence is very considerable. 

9. Louis, (1670 — 1712,} the last son 
of Germain, bom at Lyons, whence he 
removed to Paris, like his brothers, to 
study in the school of bis illustrious 
uiicfe. He died suddenly at Paris, h^ 
fore he had produced many plates. His 
most esteemed works are, the. Seven 
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Acts of Meroy^ after Sebastian Bour- 
don, and Cadavere or the corpse, from 
B, A. Houasse. 

<10. Benoit ILf called the younger, 
was the son of John Audran, and m)u- 
rished about 1735. He was established 
also at Paris. His works are frequently, 
from the similarity of name, confounded 
with those of his uncle, Benoit 1. ; but 
they are very inferior to, and easily dis- 
tiu|;uishable from, the plates of that 
artist. He execmed a Descent from the 
Cross, after Poussin ; and the Ages, and 
the Elements, from Lancret, en^aved 
conjointly with Desplaces and Nicholas 
Tardieu ; and other plates. (The fore- 
going articles are compiled from Hci- 
necken’s Diet, des Artistes. Biog. Univ. 
Strutt’s Diet, of Eng. and Bryan’s Diet.) 

AUDHAN, (Prosper Gabriel,) was 
born at Paris, in 1744. He was of the 
same family as the engravers before- 
mentioned. He iirslf practised law, but 
retired from the world to give himself up 
to religious studies. In 1799 he was 
appointed professor of Hebrew at Paris, 
and died there in 1819. He published a 
Hebrew Grammar, and an Arabic one. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUDREIN, (Yves Marie,) was elected 
bishop of Quimper, in 1800, but on his way 
to his diocese was stopped and assassi- 
nated. He had some reputation as a 

readier before the revolution, and had 

een elected a member of the legislative 
assembly. He published some religious 
works. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUENBHUGGER, (Leopold,) bom 
at Gratz, in Styria, in 1722; is cele- 
brated for having invented the method aS 
determining the state of the lungs by the 
sound produced by the chest, when struck 
by the nand. This invention was neg- 
lected for forty years, and was revived by 
Corvizart. Laennec, improving upon it, 
invented the stethoscope. He wrote 
Inventum novum ex Percussione Tlio- 
racis Humani, ut Signo, abstrusos interni 
Pectoris Morbos detegendi, Vienna, 1761, 
and two treatises on Insanity. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AUERBACH, (1482—1542.) the 
builder of the large imi in Leipzig, 
named after him, and renowned as one 
of the curiosities of Germany, immor- 
talized even by the verses of Goethe. His 
real name was Henry Stromer, but he 
took, according to the custom of those 
times, the above name, as being that of 
his birth place in Bavaria. George the 
j^arded, wke of Saxony, called mm to 
Leipzig, where he became dootor, pro- 
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fessor of medicine, and subsequently a 
senator.^ When, in 1519, the famous 
disputation between Eck and Luther 
toot place in Leipzig, Auerbach, with 
a truly unflinching Gennaii openness, 
supported Luther, and even bestowed 
horoitality upon him. The great house, 
and adjacent premises, built by him in 
1530, in the Grimma-street, have 
received their European renown partly 
from there having been formerly exhi- 
bited there the most curious and costly 
merchandises during the great fair, and 
partly from the popular tradition, that 
the famous John Faust rode out in 1525 
from one of its cellars, mounted upon 
a cask. Two oil paintings on wood, 
and inscribed with the date of 1525, 
which are yet seen in the hall of these 
wine cellars, are commemorative of this 
ancient popular legend. (Stieglitz 
Beilagen zur vaterl. Alterthumskunde. 
Leipzig, 1826, vol. i.) 

AUERSPERG, a family of princes 
and counts, formerly dependant only 
upon the Gennan empire. The name was 
derived from the borough of Auersperg, 
in Illyria, which has belonged to the 
family since 1067. 

Auersperg^ (Johann Weicliard,) 
supreme high master of the court of 
the emperor Ferdinand IV., received, in 
1654, the investiture of the principali- 
ties of Munstenberg and Frankenstein, 
in Silesia. He was in great esteem at 
court, and was ordered to give his opinion 
about the war between Sweden and 
Poland in 16.57. But he, and prince 
Wenzel de Lobkowitz, had the same fate, 
of being afterwards removed from court, 
without being permitted to ask for an^ 
explanation. He died in 1677, at his 
castle of Seisenberg, in Carinthia. 
(Europaisches Theater, vol. viii. p. 1077. 
Ersch und Gruber.) 

Auersperg^ (Transton Charles, prince 
of,) born in October, 1750. ^ He was 
sent in 1792 to the courts of Berlin and 
Dresden, to announce the coronation 
of Francis 11. Made a prisoner in the 
Low Countries, he was kept as a hostage 
for those French commissaries whom 
Dumourier had given up to the Aus- 
trians. In 1795, hereceiv^, in the nai^e 
of the emperor, the homage of the pi|^ 
vinces of Poland, which came then into 
the possession of Austria, lit 1305, he 
was named commandant of Vienna, and 
received definite orders to bum aU the 
bribes over the Danube, if he were 
obliged to retire. But, whether enticed 
by the equivocal asscfrtiona of Murat ; or 
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(as it is strongly .Asserted,) bribed by the 
French ; he did not burn the bridge near 
Vienna, and thus opened the country to 
the easy invasion of the enemy. The 
palpable ente or venality, of a man of 
such elevatea^ank, filled the hearts of 
every Austrian patriot with disgust, and is 
even now remeknbered in sarcastic puns. 
After the conclusion of peace, Auers- 
perg was brought before a court martial, 
cashiered, and committed to prison. 
Subsequently he was permitted to live at 
one or his domains, and died at the 
beginning of this century. (Allg. Zei- 
tung. Biogr. N. des Contemp., where he 
is mentioned under Aversperg.) 

AUFFMANN, (Joseph Anton ^Xa- 
vier,) a* very excellent player on the 
organ, master of music to prince Cam- 
pidon, bom in 1720, died in 1778. He 
publislied, in 1754, at Augsburg, the 
Triplex Concentus Organicus, fol. which 
contains three highly esteemed concerts 
on the organ. 

AUFFRAY, (Jean,) born at Paris, 
1733, died 1788, a French writer of no 
great merit, who wrote a treatise to prove 
„ that printing had done more harm than 
good to literature ; and proposed a plan 
that none should be allowed to write for 


the press, but those ascertained, by ex- 
amination, to be lit for it; and that only 
those works should he allowed to be 
printed, that were undoubtedly useful, 
and calculated for the advancement of 
literature. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUFIDIUS, (Titus,) a native of Sicily, 
and a pupil of the famous Asclepiades, 
(Steph. Byzant. in J^vppaxtov,) who lived 
a little before the beginning of the 
Christian era. We are told by Caelius 
Aurelianus, that he employed friction 
in pcripneuniony, (Morb. Acut. lib. ii. 
cap. 29, p. 144;) and that to cure mania, 
he had recourse to flagellation and ab- 
stinence. The patients were confined 
with cords, but he thought it prudent to 
allow them to indulge their sexual desires. 
(Morb. Chron. lib. i. cap. 5, p. 339.) 

AUFFSCHNAITEll, (Bej^edict An- 
ton,) was master of the orchestra at 
Passau, in'the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and a very esteemed composer of 
chpreh music ; some of whose rare 
11^8 are to be found in the Munich 
Bwary. Amongst them are, Twelf Offer- 
toria, ^ijliavi®, 1719, fol. One of his 
operas, entitled Alaude V., contains six 
cbmplete masses, printed Augsburg, 1711, 
fed.; considered in those time^ the ne 
blus ultra of German church music. 

;AUFEERI, (Etienne,) a French 
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lawyer, was boEp at Toulouse about the 
beginning" pf the sixteenth centu^. 
Toulouse wa^ the seat of his labours, and 
the courfe there the subject of his writ- 
ings. (Biog. Univ. Sup^.) 

AUFRESNE, (Jean,) a French 
actor, who was born at Geneva, in. 1.729. 
His father was a watchmaker, of the " 
name of I^val, and Jean was brought 
up to the same trade. A strong turn for 
the stage made him gixe up his watches 
for it; hut to spare tffe feelings of; hia 
family, who were much opposed fo hil 
plan, he changed his name of Rival, to 
that of Aufresne. l7ot being able to 
agree with his brother comedians abotilt 
the proper style of acting, he quitted 
France, and spent his life at the courts 
of Frede^ II. Catharine IJ. of Russia, 
and her sirccessors. He visited Voltaire 
in 1776, who gave him very high praise ; 
but, perhaps, as has been suggested, he 
flattered, that he flight be flattered. 
Aufresne died in 1806. (Biog.%niv.) 

AUGE, (Daniel d’,) in Latin, Auge- 
tiiis, a professor of Greel^ in the univer- 
sity of Paris, in the sixteenth century. 

He is supposed to have died about 
1595. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGEAKD, (Matthew,) a French 
lawyer, who died about 1751. He made 
a useful compilation, entitled. Arrets 
notables des differents Tribunaux du 
Royaume. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGEARD, (Jacques Mathieii, 1731 
— 1805,) a French statesman of the last . 
century, who, previous to the revolution, ' 
held the offices of fermier-g^n^ral and 
secretaire des commandemens, to queen * 
Marie Ant(>inette. An imprudent and 
unauthorized step which he had taken in 
the execution of liis official duties, led to, 
the belief thabt^the queen exercised an 
improper influence in some branches of 
the administration, and was tlie cause of 
many of the misfortunes that followed. 
After the breaking out of the revolution, 
Augeard endeavoured to expiate his 
errors by his loyalty. He absented him- < 
self from France during the reign of- 
terror, and thus escaped the fate which 
struck so many others at that dreadful 
period. I*c returned to France aftar the 
18th Bmm'aire. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGER, (Edmond,) was ^ born, in 
1515, near Tr^es. His father WR|, a 
labourer, and Edmond is. said to.have-,^ 
been, in his youth, a mountebank, and to, 
have conducted a bear about the struts. . 
He begged his way to Rome, andt.liav-^ 
ing arrived there, entere^. a of 

Jesuits .in the capacity of a kltclicm boy*. 
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iBis abilities' attracted tb« ' notice of the 
^bers, ojid he was admitted a novice of 
the college. He was sent to France, on 
a mission to convert the Hu^Onots, and 
had wonderftil success in many of the 
eStieS. of the south. In one place alone, 

, <jySOO Huguenots, by his persuasion, were 
restored to the, church. The baron 
d^s Adrets, however, dispensed with 
his. mission, ordered him to be hanged, 
and he was barsly rescued, with the rope 
round his neck, by, a priest, who hoped to 
make a convert of nim. He obtained 
the favour of Henty TIL who made him, 
in 1575, his confessor and preacher in 
ordinary. This rendered him an object 
. of hatred to the league, who, after the 
death .of his patron, forced to leave 
Paris. Auger was reduced tfthe neces- 
sity of travelling in disguise from city to 
city, till at last he died, in 1591, of 
fatigue and vexationt He left some con- 
troversidf^ writings behind him, but they 
are of a worthless and intemperate cha- 
* racter. (Biog. JJniv.) 

AUGKR,(Nicolas,)a French comedian, 
of considerable reputation, who made his 
debut at Paris in 1763, retired from the 
stage in 1782, and died at Paris in 1783. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUGER. (Athanase, bom at Paris in 
1724, died 17^2). He was professor of 
belles-lettres at Rouen, and appears to 
have been an amiable man and good 
scholar, He translated into French, De- 
mosthenes, .^schines, Lysias, and Iso- 
crates, and some parts of other classical 
* authors. He published also an elaborate 
work on the early Roman history. Hi! 
translations are considered to be correct, 
but to be deficient in spirit. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUGER, (Louis Simo^ 1772—1829,) 
a celebrated French writer and journalist 
of the present century. From his twenty- 
first year till 1812, he was occupied in 
situations in various government offices, 
most of wliich, in tliat year, he <]^uitted, 
to devote himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. He received an appointment 
Jn the imperial university, on its esta- 
blishment; and on the return of the 
Boturbons, in 1814, he was nflide royal 
censor. When the Institute was recon- 
stituted in 1816, Auger was made a 
member, and not only beld several com- 
missions under it, but, on the dismissal 
. of M. R^nciUard, he was appointed to 
occupy his place ^pei^etual Secretary of 
. the Aicad^ie France. The part he 
had acted in these positions, and the 
nuhi^^a Ittdr^ve ad^tments' winch 
. were showered upon min, prpciyred him 
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many enemies, and he was consU^ly 
occupied in literary warfare. He was, 
engaged, more or leas, in several news- 
papers, which, with other of hb writings, 
are enumerated in the article consecrated 
to him in the Biographie Universelle. 
He was also one of the contributors to 
that great undertakii^; and, as such, 
was led into a warm controversy with 
Madame de Genlis, who had quarrelled 
with the publishers of the Biographie. 
Auger's most important work was a com- 
mentary on Moli^re, which is full of just 
criticism, curious anecdotes, and valuable 
illustrations of the times of his author. 
Hei.also edited many French classic au- 
thors. On the 2d of January, 1829, 
when in the midst of prosperity, without 
any apparent cause. Auger put an end to 
his own existence by Uirowing himself 
into the Seine. ' (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGFiREAU, (in Latin Atigerellus, 
Antoine,) an early French printer, re- 
ceived into that profession at Paris in 
1531. He was one of the first to change 
the old Gothic type (black-letter) for the 
Roman characters. Many of the works 
which issued from his press are enume- 
rated in Panzer. 

AU GERE AU, ( Pierre Fran^obCharles, ) 
duke of Costiglione, was the son of a 
mason at Paris, and born in 1757. He 
enlisted in one of the French regiments 
at an early age, from which he was ex- 
pelled for misconduct. He afterwards 
entered another, and ran away with the 
horses of one of the captains, and sold 
them in Switzerland. He then entered 
the service of the king of Naples, where 
he continued until 1792, when he returned 
to France, and enlisted in one of the 
companies that were then rabing in all 
directions. His talents had Jiow fiiU 
scope for exertion, and he rose step by 
step, until, in 1794, he obtained the rank 
of general of division. He seiwed in the 
Italian campaign, with great dbtinction, 
under Boncmarte. He was on the banks 
of the Mhitcio in 1796, when Wurmser 
was advancing towards that river with a 
powerful army. Bonaparte orderad a 
retreat; but the firmness and energy 
of Augereau enabled him to cous^^ 
mand it. He took up the positiofly 
Caatiglione, and for two dayagl^feii^ 
it against the reiterated attacEl of the 
Austrian army. Hb behaviour .on that 
occasion was the reason that Cas^ 
tiglione was chosen afterwards for his 
tide. He had a considerable di^e^in 
the manceuvres wtiicb forced 'WurixSer 
to take refuge in Mantua, with the wreck 
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of his army. H e qIso disti nguished him* 
self at the hatUe of Areola ; the French 
columns were wavering, when he seized 
a standard, rushed towards the enemy, 
was foUowed by his troops, and a charge 
was made that had a great share in de- 
ciding the fortunes of the day. In this 
campaign he showed himself a good ge- 
nereu of division, but incapable of the 
functions of a general-in-chief, and was 
as remarkable for his pillaging and ex- 
actions, as for his valour. In 1797 he 
had the command of the seventeenth di- 
vision, that of Paris, the most important 
one of the country, conferred upon him 
by the directory, and he executed their 
plans with great courage and readiness. 
As he, in time, aspired to higher things, 
they sent him to the command of the 
army of the Sambre and the Meuse. 
Here he acted in communication with the 
democratic party in Paris, and was de- 
nounced by Bonaparte to the directory 
for the intrigues he was carrying on to 
break the treaty of Cainpo-Formio. The 
directory had some difficulty in deciding 
between the two men, whom they feared 
alike, but they gave in to Bonaparte, 
and Augereau was sent to the command 
of the division of Perpignan. In 1799 
he was returned a deputy to the Five 
Hundred, and was made secretary of the 
chamber. Here he violently opposed 
Bonaparte ; but after some time his 
clamours subsided into submission and 
silence, and soon after came his appoint- 
ment to the command of the army of 
Holland. He conducted that campaign, 
which ended in the battle of Hohen- 
linden; after which he was superseded 
in the command by Victor. 

In the creation of the marshals of the 
empire, Augereau was one of the first 
that was placed on the list, and he ac- 
cepted at the same time his title of duke 
of Castiglione. He afterwards had a 
command in the Austrian campaign, and 
the year after in the operations in Prussia, 
and was at the battle of Jena. He was 
in the Spanish campaign of 1809; and in 
1812, when Napoleon was in Russia, he 
was at the head of the army stationed in 

» nany. He had the command of a 
ion in the army in the battle of 
Leipsic ; jmd in all the operations of the 
retreat offl;he French army into France 
he highly distinguished himself. When 
all was over, he hastened to offer his 
8|rvice8 to Louis XVIII., and to take the 
the new ^vemment. He was 
weur^ived by tne hing, who created 
a peer, and gave him a commands 
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In his way to Paris he had passed through 
St Elba, and in the streets of the town 
met Napoleon, who came up to embrace 
him. Augereau rejected his advances, 
and loaded him with reproaches, and 
contumelious language. In 1815, he 
was in a military command, when Na- 
poleon landed in France from St, Elba. 
Augereau declared for the emperm:. 
Napoleon, however, did not give him any 
employment; nor did %;>nis XVIII., on 
his return, at the end of the three months. 
He then retired to his estates, where he 
died in 1816. He had gathered together 
a large fortune, which he left to his wife. 

It is said that when he wanted to marry, 
he went to a notary, and gave him in- 
structions to look out for a young lady of 
“ bonne imblesse,” poor and prudent. 
He was an admirable officer, but nothing 
more. He was gross in his manners, 
desperately ignorant, destitute of capa- 
cious views, and entirely witliinit prin- 
ciple. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGIAS, a Greek writer of the middle 
comedy. The titles of only three of his 
plays have been preserved, and but a single 
verse, of which Clemens Alexandrinus says 
he took the idea from Antimachus, an 
epic poet of Teos. 

AUGIER, (Jean,) sieur des Maisons 
Ncuves, published in 1589, on the occa- 
sion of the death of his wife, a collection 
of pieces written on the subject, under 
the title of Torrent de Pleurs fun^bres. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUGIER, (Le Baron Jean Baptiste, 
1769 — 1819,) one of Napoleon’s officers, • 
uho fought with some distinction, and 
was created a baron in 1804. After the 
banishment of Napoleon to Elba, he 
adhered to th# Bourbons, and died in 
1819. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUGIER, one of the body physicians 
of the empress Maria Theresa, and a 
great patron and amateur of music. J^e 
translated Mancini’s work on Song into 
French, (Burney’s Travels, vol. ii.), . 

AUGUIS, (Pierre Jean Baptiste, 1748 
— 1810,) was born in Poitou. He was a^ 
member of the Legislative Assembly, of 
the Frencjii convention, and of the Five 
Hundred. After the death of the kTp g 
he acted a moderate part, and was 
posed to the terrorists. He took ap, 
active part in the political affairs of France 
until 1799. (Biog. Univ. SuppL) 

AUGURELLOj .an Italian Latin poet, 
born in 1441, at Rimini. He wa^ pro-- 
fessor of belles lettres in the univmui^es 
of Trevisa and Venice, He puljhs^ed n 
poem, entitled Chrysppoeia, pr ,the:.4l't oft 
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Slaking (Grold, which is said to have been 
aptly rewarded by Leo X. with an empty 
urse. Notwithstanding the subject of 
is poem, he is said not to have had any 
taste or turn for alchemy. He published 
a volume of poems, under the tide of 
Carmine, Venice, 1505. He was also 
'Well acquainted with the Grgek language 
and antiquides. He died in 1524. (Biog. 
Univ. Roscoe, Leo X* Mazzuchelli.) 

AUGUST, (Cmil Leopold,) duke of 
Saxe Gotha and Altenburg, and the last 
of his lineage, was born on the 25th of 
November, 1772, succeeded his father, 
Ernst 11., the 20th of April, 1804, and 
died on the 1 7th of May, 1822, leaving 
one daughter, *who was married to the 
present duke of Coburg Gotha. He 
began his studies in 1788, at the Protes- 
tant Gymnasium at Geneva, where the 
fame of J. J. Rousseau, then at its height, 
might have imbued him with that radier 
fahtastic’^tum of character which he pre- 
served through life. After his return to 
Gotha, in 1791, he still attended lectures 
on philosophy, history, politics, and lite- 
rature, ana applied his leisure hours to 
painting and music. He was twice mar- 
ried ; first, in 1797, to Louise of Meck- 
lenburg, and next, in 1802, to Caroline of 
Hesse Cassel. Having taken the reins 
of government, he remained, during 
eighteen years of a stormy period, faith- 
ful to that system of a well-regulated, 
just, and mild administration, which, 
since the time of Ernst the Pious, had 
maintained Saxe Gotha in a high degree 
* of prosperity ; and though it could not 
be Saia, that August Emil amended iff 
organic laws or constitution, still he con- 
tributed powerfully to the advancement 
of trade, coipmerce, personal security, 
and comfort. 

The admiration for Napoleon, whom 
August Emil had aU along regarded as a 
magnificent patron of art and science, 
soon absorbed him altogether, and as he 
never neglected to fulfil the obligations 
imposed by the conqueror with readiness 
And faithfulness, his land was treated 
leniently, and, even in times ^ost omi- 
nbus, not' impeded in the march of 
imptovemeht and liirelfare. During a 
period of eight years, the forcible abduc- 
tion of Becker, by the duke of Eckmuhl, 
was the only untoward accident which 
took place in Gotha. Vthen Napoleon 
pas^ by Gotha, befiire' the battle of 
Liitaen, August Emil cojaducted Bec- 
ker’^ wifetd thecarriag^ of the 'emperor, 
and obtained His imme^bs ; Release firom 
Magdeburg, where |l^he^T>ei^ confined. 


During the occupation of Germany by 
the armies of the monarchs allied against 
Napoleon, August Emil did not for a 
moment leave his residence, where many 
an oppressed family found shelter; and 
when, subsequently, a famine broke out 
in most parts of Germany, the duke did 
not oppose any prohibitive duties to the 
circulation of corn, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see that the prices in his lands 
were much lower than in those where pro- 
hibitive laws had been enforced. Better 
and quieter times seemed to have arrived, 
when the duke died, in the prime of age, 
from the effects of a complaint of tiie 
chest The only reproach which can be 
made to August Emil the monarch is, 
that he was too generous, perhaps extra- 
vagant, in his private expenses, and de- 
voted to his eccentric fancies what could 
have been more beneficially employed 
for the welfare of the country at large. 

August Emil was conspicuous as an 
author, as well in literary as musical 
composition. His first attempts were 
portraits of known persons, in which pre- 
cision and a pleasing diction are conspi- 
cuous. A larger work, entitled Panedone 
(All-enjoyment), more fable than ro- 
mance, was never completed, and has not 
been printed. His next work was, Years 
in Arcadia, or Cyllenion, a series of 
Idyls in prose, which was printed. In 
the year 1806 he began a new work, 
Emilian Letters, which portrayed the 
subjects of his own fancy, in the shape of 
princely maidens; it is rich in pictures 
of a romantic nature, splendid structures, 
and objects of art, gorgeous gardens, 
palaces, monasteries, and temples. After 
spending ten years on this work, he was 
hindered by death from publishing it. 
Another printed work ascribed to him is, 
Fourteen Letters of a Carthusian Monk ; 
but it is more probable that it was trans- 
lated from a French MS., a few pages of 
the duke’s composition added, and merely 
destined for private circulation amongst 
firiends. About the year 1808 he began 
also to compose an opera, in which he 
is said to have exhibited the highest 
artistical feeling, and the n^ost genuine 
originality; but this opera was 
published. Most of the poems interwo^m. 
in the Cyllenion are also by Kn. The 
prince was of an interesting exterior, 
affable, spirited, kind, irritable, but his 
anger was always of short duration. Gothe 
was a firequent guest in his beautifid and 
tasty mansion. He ms. buried by the 
side of his father, Ernst IL, in the sha^ 
dowy groves of a tittle island, situated in 
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a park which had been laid out by the 
foiroer. (Mexnoria Augusti due* Sax. 
princ. Gothanprum.. GoUiaischer Hof- 
kalender. 60. Jahrgang, &c. &c.) 

AUGUSTA, (CristofoTo,) from Casal 
Mog^ore, an artist of the school of 
Trotti, called II Malosso, and who flou- 
rished about the year 1600. He is de- 
scribed by Lanzi, as being a youth of 
great promise, and an excdlent disciple 
of the school, who was cut off in the 
flower of his age. The altar-piece at 
S. Domenico di Cremona bears his name 
and the date 1590. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. 
125.) 

AUGUSTENBURG, (Christian Au- 
gustus of Schleswig Holstein Sunder- 
burg, Prince of,) was born in 1768, and 
was the son of Frederic Christian, duke of 
Holstein Sunderburg Augiistenburg. In 

1 809, he was nominated viceroy, or gover- 
nor, of the province of Norway. In tliis 
same year, Gustavus Adolpliiis IV. was 
dethroned, and the duke of Suderinannia, 
under the title of Charles XIII., was 
made king in his stead. That prince, 
however, being advanced in years, and 
childless, it was thought desirable that 
some one should be appointed, at once, 
to succeed him at his death. The choice 
fell on Christian Augustus ; he accepted 
the appointment, and changed his name 
of Christian to that of Charles. He was 
affectionately received by Charles XIII., 
and became very popular with the people. 
He left Stockholm on the 9th of May, 

1810, to visit the southern provinces, 
but in the course of his journey he was 
seized, after eating part of a cold pie, 
with a violent illness, which no remedies 
could remove. On the 28th of May he 
mounted his horse for a review, but in a 
short time fell, and soon after expired. 
His body was opened, and the cause 
assigned as his death by the surgeons was 
apoplexy. By the Swedes, who were 
much attached to him, poison was sus- 
pected. A reward was offered by the 
government to an^ one that would throw 
nght on the su^ect, but it still remains 
in obscurity. IV^arshal Bemadotte was 
appointed m his place., (Biog. Univ. 
Smppl.) 

AUGUSTI, (Frederic Albert, 1696— 
1782,) a German Jew, bom at Franefort- 
upon-Oder. His original name was J osue 
ben Abraham Herschel. Haying studied 
at Bresci, in Lithuania, he was on his 
way to Constantinople, when he was re- 
.dxiei to slavery, but he was redeemed by 
W FoUsh merchant; and, after having 
pursued his studies at Cracow and Iksgue, 
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he was converted to Christianity, in 1722, 
and changed his name at the baptismal 
font. After his conversion, he again 
studied at Gotha and at Ijeinsic, and in 
1734 was made pastor of Esenenberg, in 
the duchy of Gotha, where he died at a 
very advanced age. He published seve- 
ral very excellent works in defence of 
Christianity against the Jews, and in 
explanation of the Jewish customs. His 
Life, in German, was puwished at Erfurt, 
8vo, 1791. (Biog. Univ.) 

AU GUSTI N . The name of two French 
artists. 

1. Jean Jaques d\ a modem engraver, 
horn at Paris in 1756, who was a scholar 
of J. G. Wille. He has engraved several 
plates, which are deservedly admired, after 
A Ibano, Rubens, Poussin, Berghem, V an- 
dermeulen, and other masters. (Bryan’s 
Diet.) 

2. Jeaii Baptiste Jaquesy (15th August, 
1759 — 13th April, 1832,) a painter in 
miniature and enamel, bom at St. Die. 
He was too poor to he able to study 
under masters, and therefore devoted 
his natural abilities to copying nature. 
In 1781 he removed to Paris, where he 
executed a vast number of portraits 
in enamel; one of himself, painted in 
1796, is particularly noted, as are 
those of Napoleon, of Louis Bona- 
parte, of Denon, and particularly of M« 
Nadennann, the celebrated harpist; but 
one of his most excellent works is a por- 
trait of Lord William Bentinck, governor- 
general of India. Over a scarlet uniform, 
the artist placed a red ribbon, of the same ' 
tint, with extreme delicacy. He painted 
also Louis the Eighteenth, the Duchess of 
Angouleme, the Duke of Orleans, the 
Empress Josephine, and a vast number of 
other enamels, which are in the cabinets 
of amateurs, both in Germany and Eng- 
land. Towards the close of his life he 
was afflicted by severe infirmities, which 
obliged him to ^ive up this particular art,, 
and practise miniature painting in oil.. 
He died at Paris, of the terriblo dis- 
temper which afilicted that city in 1^2.. 
He was ]||»med, in 1819, first pain^r in 
miniatore to the king ; and in the year 
following, a chevalier of the lejg^on of 
honour. M. Fahien Pillet, in the Bio- 
^aphie Universelle, says that his colour- 
ing had a richness and tigour to which 
Petitot himself never attained ; andl in- 
deed it seems that he wais pHneipally 
eminent as a colourist, a q^Uidfflcation at 
that time extrejnely rare iii a'prfiictitibner 
of the art of eflkmel painting. rSfibg.Uhiv.) 

AUGUSTI (Ddn toh- 
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bishop of Tarragona, and one of the 
niost celebrated men of his age, was bom 
at Saragossa, in 1516. His father held 
the situation of chief president of the 
high court of justice in Arragon. He 
studied at Alcala de Hehorez, and at 
Salamanca, and went subsecmently to 
Bologne, which was then considered the 
first university in Europe.*^ At the age of 
twenty-five he published his first work, 
Emendationun# et Opinionum Juris 
Civilis Libri Quatuor, which excited at 
once great attention, as Augustin was 
the first who applied the knowledge of 
Roman antiquities to the elucidation of 
the Roman laws, Tlirce years afterwards, 
pope Paul III. nominated him, at the re- 
commendation of the emperor Charles V., 
Auditor Rotas. Julio TIL sent him to 
England, when prince Philip was mar- 
ried to queen Mary. Paul IV. made him 
a bishop, and sent him on a mission to 
the emperor Ferdinand. Philip II. of 
Spain bestowed the bishopric of Lerda 
upon him ; and it was in this quality that 
he assisted at the council of IVent, 
where he was held in much considera- 
tion, on account of his good qualities and 
learning. In 1574 he became archbishop 
of Tarragona, where he died in 1586, at 
the age of seventy. He was a fertile 
and successful writer, and some of his 
works have been even reprinted so late 
as the middle of the last century. They 
may be divided into such as relate to 
literature and antiquities, and those which 
belong to civil law and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Amongst the first are. Frag- 
ment Veterum Historiarum ab e% et 
Fulvio Ursino collecta. Antv. 1595, fol. 
In Marium Terrentium Varronem -de 
Ling. Lat. Emendationes et Notse. Rom. 
1557. Dialogas de las Medallas, In- 
scripciones y otras Antiquitades. Tar- 
ragona, 1675 ; 4to. This work was after- 
wards translated into Latin, Italian, and 
other languages. To the second class of 
his works be&ng, De Propriis Nominibus 
Pandectorum. Tarragons, 1579, fol. De 
Legibus et Senatus Consultis. Roms, 
1593 ,^ 4to. Relating to ecclesiastical 
afiairs the most important works are: 
Canones Poenitenfiales cuin natis. Tarrag. 
1581, 4to. Nets in Canones Ixxii. ab 
Adriano Papa prbmulgats. Fide Bini 
Cpllection des Conciles, vol. v. pars xvi. 
hfost of his works have been printed in 
Tarragon^ which now i^arcely possesses 
tk sin^ .{lilting press. A portrait of his 
. appended to a new emtion of the 
bidc^ de las ^edallas, Madtid, 1744> 


AUGUSTIN, or AGOSTINO DE 
MUSIS. See Musis, 

AUGUSTIN, court musician to the 
emperor Maximilian I., was so much 
praised for his playing on the lute and the 
“ zinkey** that when the above monarch 
ordered Albert Diirer to make a picture 
of an allegorical triumphal pageant, he 
observed, that in the tableau called ** Mu- 
sica Canterey,” a chariot should be 
surrounded by five musicians, “ vund 
Augustin solle vnder den zinken Maistcr 
sein.” And on the same subject it is 
ftmher said : 

Der Lautten und Ribeben ton 
Hab ich gar maisterlich vnd schon 
Auf Anzaig kaiserlicher Macht; 

Zur grosser Freid herflir gebracht, 

Aufis Heblich ist auch zusammen gestimbt 
Wie sich zu Ehren wollgezimbt/' 

** The tones of lutes and of ribibes, 

I have right masterly and fine, 

As ordered by imperial might, 

Produced to all men's true delight ; 

Most lovely too I here combine 
What truly may be call'd divine.” 

Augustin flourished almut 1512. (Schil- 
ling, Univ. Lex. dor Tonkunst. Gerber.) 

AUGUSTINE, St. (Aurelius Augus- 
tinus,) one of the most distingui^ied 
ornaments of the primitive church. He 
was bom at Tegasta, in Numidia, on the 
13th Nov. A. D. 354. His father, Patri- 
cius, was an unconverted pagan, but his 
mother, Monica, was a pious Christian, 
and desirous of educating their son in 
the same sentiments. In his celebrated 
Confessions, which he wrote at a much 
later period, Augustine dwells at length 
on the faults of his yoimger years ; his 
love of play and mischief, his dislike to 
study, his waywardness and eagerness in 
the pursuit of pleasure. His father ap- 
pears to have intended^him for a rhetori- 
cian, which was then a lucrative profes- 
sion, and he was first placed in a 
grammar school, at the neighbouring 
town of Madaura. Here he read most 
of the Latin authors, and he gives a 
curious anecdote of the influence which 
the ancient poets then exerted over his 
mind (Cohfes. i. 13) ; but he avows that 
he had the greatest repugnance to 
study of the Greek language. In his 
sixteenth year he was sent to pursue his 
studies at Carthage. (Conf. ii. 3.) ''' The 
two following years, led astray by his 
fellow-students, and by his own passions, 
lie spent in the wildest excesses of youth ; 
but m his nineteenth year he was con- 
verted to philosophy, by the reading of' 
a treatise of Cicero, loist, entitled, 
Hortensius. He became now zealous in 
his search after intenectnal knowledge ; 
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and the philosophy of the pagans not 
satisiying him, he turned towards Chris* 
tianity. But his, taste for rhetorical 
sophistry led him to despise the simple 
language of the gospels, and he was led 
astray by the specious arguments of the 
Manicheeans, and he even turned to the 
study of astrology. 

Augustine persisted in the doctrines 
and society of the Manicheeans nine 
years, during which period he professed 
rhetoric at Carthage, and at Tegasta, 
and continued to indulge largely in 
worldly pleasures. (Confes. iv. 2.) His 
mind was wrapped up in the study of the 
philosophy of Aristotle; and in his 
twenty-^ixth or twenty-seventh year, he 
wrote a treatise, in two books, De Aptoet 
Pulchro, which he dedicated to Hierius, 
orator of the city of Rome, (Romans urbis 
Oratorem. Confess, iv. 14.) But already 
in his thirtieth year, his ffiitli in the 
doctrines of the Manichseans was shaken 
by the ignorance of the eloquent advo- 
cate of that sect, their bishop Faustus ; 
and disgusted with his companions at 
Carthage, he determined to open a school 
at Rome. His affectionate mother was 
opposed to his departure ; but he stole 
away secretly by night, and reached 
Rome in 383. Having quitted the Ma- 
nichcean errors which prevailed so ex- 
tensively in Africa, at Rome he joined 
himself to the Academic sect of phi- 
losophers. But his stay there was 
short; he was appointed to fill the chair 
of eloquence at Milan* (Mediolanum), 
and there he listened to the preaching of 
St. Ambrose, by which he was finally 
converted to Christian piety. 

In the seventh, and following books of 
his Confessions, ^ugustine draws a vivid 
picture of the doubts and anxieties 
which distracted his mind at this time. 
He opened the books of the Platonists, 
and it was these which, as he informs 
us, (vii. 9,) first purified his intelligence, 
and led him on to appreciate the sacred 
scriptures. In the thirty-third year of 
his age, he gave up the profession of 
rhetoric, and retired to Cassiciacum, the 
country-seat of his friend Yerecundus, 
to prepare himself by pious exercises 
and contemplations for the ceremony 
which was to make him a member of 
the church of Christ. In this retirement 
Augustine wrote his three books against 
Academic philosophers, and his trea- 
tise de Beata Vita, De Ordine, and the 
Soliloquies; all breathing that ardent 
spirit of piety wliich characterised the 
remabdea ef his life. 
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After his time of liras past, 

he returned to ^Imptiaed 

along with' his .MenA A).ypitts,.:(uid be 
own ille^tiitote <(Bony ;;Adi^dattts,, and 
soon afterwards wrote to treatise on the 
Immortality M the Sdul.^ About the 
same time Augustine lost his mother, 
who had come to settle with hini at 
Milan. ^ 

Shortly after his baptism, Augustine 
went again to Rome, wntire he remained 
some time. He was no sooner converted, 
than he began to write and preach against 
the doctrines of his old associates, the 
Manichmans. Before he left Rome, he 
wrote a book against that sect, and, 
besides one or two others, he began 
his treatise on Free Will. From Rome 
he returned to Africa, and there sold 
his family estates, and distributed his 
property to the poor; reserving only 
enough to support himself and a few 
companions modestly. He now sig- 
nalized himself again by his writings 
against the Manicheeans; and composed 
treatises, De Musica, De Magistro, and 
De Vera Religione. (Retractat. i. 7 — 10.) 
About the beginning of the year 391, 
Augustine was ordamed to the presby- 
tery at Hippo-Regius, and a new field of 
action was opened to his zeal. As a 
priest, his preaching was earnest and 
successful, and a crowd of disciples fol- 
lowed his steps. While a priest at Hippo, 
he composed his books De Utilitate 
Credenm; De Fide et Symholo; De 
Sennone Domini in Monte ; and many 
others; with some important treatises 
ageinst tlie Manichaeans and Donatists.. 
(Retract, lib. i. c. 14 — 27.) 

In 395, Augustine was made Ushop, 
of Hippo, conjointly with the aged 
bishop Valerius,, whom he had previously 
assisted in the discharge of his functions-. 
In this station Augustine. was remark- 
able for his unaffected piety, and for hi& 
zeal to promote' the unity of the ctorch. 
It was soon after to Ovation to the 
episcopate, that he wrote Ms Confc8«<»is* 
one of the most curious^ his writings^ 
wliich pictures to us his intemal feelings^ 
and gives u^so much informatiop relat?; 
ing to. his early Kfe. (Retract ii, A) Iii 
the second, book of to Retractions, he 
enumerates the various works which he. 
wrote after to elevation to the episco?' 
pate ; many of which lyere inten&d tp, 
refute and convert the heretic^ sects of 
the time, particulariy the Donatists,. who. 
were then very powerful ip Aftica, .and 
with whom the Cath(d]^ were in n, state 
of continual hostility, ^ 
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Whilst A'tl^tSiid 'jnr&d thus actively 
emplo^^d an ^ event occurredi 

which carrfi^ ci^^hhtion through the 
Roman wdrM/ 410> Roihe was taken 

and sacked by tli^ Goths under Alaric. 
The philosophers and pagans began to 
attack the Christian religion, and to point 
out how, since its estaUistoent, the 
world had been continuldlf growing 
worse. Many, ev6n of the Christians, 
were sad and ^desponding. These cir- 
cumstances gave rise to the ^eatest and 
most learned of all Augustine's works, 
the treatise De Civitate Dei, in which 
he undertook to defend the workings of 
God's providence, and to show the hol- 
lowness and insufficiency of paganism. 

In 411, a conference was held at 
Carthage, between the Catholics and the 
Donatists, in which Au^stine again 
distinguished himself by his talents and 
zeal. Soon after he found a new class of 
opponents in the Pelagians, who were 
now rising in the church. In the course 
of this controversy he published his trea- 
tise, De Predestinatione. His zeal was 
particularly conspicuous in the general 
council against the Pelagians, which was 
held at Carthage in 418. 

Amidst these labours, new troubles 
were rising from a different quarter. The 
religious mssensions in Africa had been 
a powerful assistance to the designs of 
barbarian enemies. Genseric, the king 
of the Vandals, in Spain, undertook to 
support the Donatists in their struggle 
against the Catholics ; in 429 he was ad- 
mitted into Africa by the treachery of 
count Boniface, and joining himself ^h 
the Moors, ravaged the richest districts 
of the Roman province. Boniface re- 
ented of his treason, to which he had 
een driven by ima^nary injuries ; but 
he was unable to rid his province of the foe 
whom he had thus introduced, and, after 
repeated defeats, was at length compelled 
to shut himself up in the town of Hippo, 
v^hich was closely besieged by Genseric 
and his Vandals. Augustine supported 
tiie courage of his flock by his exnorta- 
tions and consolations ; but he seems to 
have been apprehensive of tlft result, and 
he offeredup fervent prayer, that he might 
be spared the sight of the destruction of 
his episcopal city. The request of the 
bishop granted, fbr in the third 
iriontn of the siege, Aug. 28, 430, he 
ipiitted this mortel stage. When, in the 
following year, the Vandals were in pos- 
session of Hippo, they respected his 
library^ and his body ; the lat^rwas car- 
ried to Sardinia by the Catholic bishops, 
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who were driven out of Africa by the 
barbarians, and in the eighth century 
Luitprand, king of Lombardy, is said to 
have removed it to Pavia, where it was 
deposited in the church of St. Peter. 

rew authors were so generally read, 
or exercised so wide an influence, during 
the middle ages, as St. Augustine. His 
learning was great, his imagination lively, 
and his style, though somewhat flowery, 
is not unpleasing. Tlie warmth and 
sincerity of his piety strikes to every ^ 
feeling heart, and rendered his works 
peculiarly grateful to the ages which fol^ 
lowed him. In the great doctrinal con- 
troversies of a later period, he met with 
a less favourable treatment. His dogma- 
tical opinions are not strongly expressed. 
His judgment was not always equal to 
his genius and his learning ; in the mul- 
titude of works which he composed, 
sometimes on subjects which he had not 
thoroughly investigated, he not unfre- 
quently expressed opinions which he was 
himself afterwards induced to change. 
With the candour, and the earnest desire 
after truth, which distinguished every 
thing he wrote, he composed at a late 
period of his life a work, under the title of 
Ketractiones, in which he enumerates the 
various works he had then published, 
and points out sentiments and expres- 
sions in them all, which he considered 
objectionable. The most interesting of 
all Augustine's writings is the Confes- 
sions, in which he gives a singularly in- 
teresting picture of his own life, and of 
the motives and feelings which had 
actuated him, from his childhood, to his 
mature age. A large portion of his 
works consist of treatises directed against 
the Manichseans, Donatists, and other 
sects. His work, De Civitate Dei, fur- 
nishes us with a vast fund of information 
on ancient history, mythology, antiqui- 
ties, &c. 

The greater and more important part 
of St. Augustine’s works are preserved. 
The number of editions of separate trea- 
tises is very great, and many of them 
date from the earliest years of the art of 
printing. The best edition of his collecr 
live works, was that of the Benedictines, 
in 11 vols, folio, published in 1679, and^ 
the following years. A re-impression, 
with some admtions, by Le Clerc,. ap- 
peared at Antwerp, in 1700-3, in 12 
vols, folio. The Benedictine edition has 
been again revised, and reprinted rer ' 
cently in a more convenient form, 
(Paris,i^l836 — 1838,) in 11 vols, pub- 
lished in twenty-two half volumes. 
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Jfl woul4 tttke more space than can here 
besparedi to.^kuiinerate all the works which 
have Ireaited on the life and writiims of 
St Augustine. JHis life was first written, 
his works collected, by his disciple, 
St. Possidius. His life has been written, 
in more modem times, by Tillemont 
Gerardus Moringus published a Vita 
Divi Aurelii Augustini, 8vo, Antwerp, 
1533* The article in Ersch und Gruber 
refers also to Jo. Rivii Vita August, ex 
^"Operibus ejus concinnata, 1646 ; and to 
Berti de Rebus Gestis S. Aue^tini, 4to, 
Ven. 1756. 

AUGUSTINE, (St, contracted in old 
Englisn .to Austin,) the apostle of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the first archbishop 
of Canterbury. The conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons is detailed so fully in all 
our Histories of England, that it is 
scarcely necessary in a work like the 
present to give more than the dates of 
the principal events of Augustine's life, 
for which the principal authority is the 
Church History of Bede. Augustine was 
a Benedictine monk of the convent of 
St. Andrew, at Rome, distinguislied more 
by his zeal and perseverance, than by 
his learning. Pope Gregory I., who 
before his elevation to the papal dig- 
nity had conceived the meritorious pro- 
ject of converting the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity, sent Augustine and his fel- 
low monks to England in 596. After 
having made a short stay at the court of- 
Brun^iUd, queen of the Franks, they 
landed, in 597, in the isle of Thanet, 
which was assigned to the missionaries 
by Ethelbert, king of Kent. This king 
had married a Frankish princess, who 
was a Christian, and who had induced 
her husband to look upon the strangers 
with a favourable eye. Ethelbert gave 
them leave to preach without interrup- 
tion, and the same year they established 
themselves at Dover, where they met 
with some success; but after Ethelbert 
himself had yielded to his convictions^ 
and consented to be baptized, the An- 
glo-Saxons hastened in multitudes to em- 
brace the Christian religion. Previous to 
the Christmas of 597, Augustine had 
baptized more than ten thousand persons. 
Augustine now went to France, and he 
was consecrated, at Arles, archbishop of 
the Anglo^xoiis, and fixed his see at 
Canterbury. From this period he exer- 
cised a greater authority ove^ the infant 
church ; and not content witii the conver- 
non of the Anglo-Saxons from pagan- 
isi^ be attempted to bring mrer the 
British Christians of Wales to Catholicism > 


The Britons remained finn to their old 
opinions, and the violent expressions 
and measures of the archhishem of Cany 
terbury were the beginning of mssensions 
between the two churches, which bad 
many disostrous results in the ^course of 
the seventh century. Augustine died in 
604, at Canterbury. The miracles said 
to ^ve performed by the saint 
during his life, and by bis relics after his 
death, fill the legend-lxfSks of our fore- 
fathers in the superstitious ages of papal 
supremacy. 

AUGUSTINI AB HORTIS, (Chris- 
tian,) physician of the town of Kaesmark, 
in the county of Zips, in Hungary, was 
born in the year 1598 ; and after study- 
ing at the universities of Frankfort on 
the Oder, Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg, 
proceeded in 1619 to Basil, where he 
received in the following year the degree 
of doctor of medicine. On his return, 
in 1622, to his native town, he made 
himself soon so conspicuous, that the 
emperor Ferdinand II. appointed him 
his body physician, and “ aulas familiaris.’* 
Being subsequently employed to establish 
a botanical garden in Vienna, (one of 
the first in Germany,) that monarch pre- 
sented him, in the year 1631, witn a 
golden chain, and the Hungarian title of 
nobility, with the surname Ab Hortis. 
In 1640, Augustini invented the so-called 
Hungarian or Carpathian balsam, the pre- 
paration of wliich (made from the Pinus 
cembra of the Carpathian mountains) he 
laid down in a description, which was, in 
his own manuscript, preserved in the 
Pbarmatia of Kaesmark, until it was 
first published by Mileter, in his inauwal 
dissertation De Morbo Csomor ; which was 
reprinted by Dr. Daniel Fischer, in the 
Breslau collection of 1718 and 1719; by 
Breyn, in the Ephemeridibus Naturae 
Curiosorum, Cent VlII. ; Briickmann;- in 
the Specimen de Frutice Kassodrewo, 
Brunswick^ 1727, 4to,; and by others. .Au- ' 
gustini himself wrote two memoirs, De 
Balsamo HungarisB,>and De GemmisHim*^ ' 
pariae ; but bis death, which happened 
m 1650, hindered their publication. He . 
is buried in^he church of Lomnitz, at the ' 
foot of those lofty mountains (the Carpa- . 
thians) which he liad so often ascended, 
and of which he intended to be the first, 
historian (in bis Memoir on Gems.) His ; 
library and manuscripts were dispersed. » 
after his death, He was also the first 
who be^an to establish a museum of 
Hungarian natural curiosities, as is men^ 
tioned in a letter of the emperor Ferdinand^ 
HI., to the Tran^lvanian prince Qe(»|;e ^ 
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R4c6czy, which is printed in St^hen 
Vesa^remis aUccincta Medicorum Hun- 
gariae et Tranaylvaniee Biographia. Lips. 
1774- 

AUGUSTINO, called the Venetian 
(Venesiano), bom at Venice about 1490. 
He went afterwards to Rome, for the 
sake of studying under Manco. Antonio 
Raimondi, and made such^^tod pro- 
gress, that he was considered his best 
pupil. At the salk of Rome, Augustino, 
as well as his fellow artist, Marco de 
Ravenna, was obliged to fly, and went to 
Florence, where he engraved a Christ 
after Andrea del Sarto, which, however, 
did not meet with the approval of that 
great master. Still Augustino always 
maintained a certain rank amongst the 
artists of the age. The engravings of 
Augustino are rather scarce, and a com- 
plete set of his plates difficult to be ob- 
tained. The mark which he placed on 
his engravings is generally an A. and V, 
either upon a little tablet, or inserted 
simply on a plate. His principal works 
are an Iphigenia, after the antique ; the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, after Julio 
Romano, &c. He returned subsequently 
to Rome, where he died in 1540. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUGUSTINUS VON OLMUTZ, 
(Olotouceiisis, Olomucius, Olomuncius, 
Moravus Olomucensis, de Olomuez,) one 
of the principal revivers of learning in 
Moravia. His family name was 
senbort, or Kaesenbrot, and he was 
^ bom in Olmiltz in Moravia, about a.d. 

^1470. According to the custom of those 
times, he finished his studies in Italyf 
chiefly at Padua, which, for a' great 
many years, was the common centre of 
higher cultivation in Europe. He ob- 
tained there the degree of a doctor of 
law, and on his return to his native 
country, was invested with many impor- 
tant offices, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 
He was successively made a prebendary 
of the chapters of Olmutz and Briinn ; 
and he held the office of private secre- 
tary (sunremi secretarii, regii attricu- 
laris) to king Vladislaus of Himgary and 
Bohemia, in which cai^ity Ifb was en- 
gaged in important affairs of state, and 
was able to^ be occasionally of great 
service to his learqed friendly such as 
Bohuslaus ah Hassenstein and others. 
With many of the^scholars of his day 
he stood on the most amicable relations. 
The most distinguished of his friends 
were. Conrad Cdds^^ Johannes Ckispi- 
niatms, Joachim Vadtanus, and Petrdus 
Aperbfich. Amongst his acquaintance^ 


who were also his countr 3 rmeh, were b 8- 
huslaus, mentioned above, Stanislaus and 
Johannes Turzo, the bishops of Olmutz * 
and Breslau, Andreas Stibonus, Johannes 
Schlechta, and Johannes Stunius; their 
names occurring frequently in his dedica- 
tions of books, poems, and private letters. 
Augustinus was also the friend of the 
celebrated reformer, Ulrich von Hut- 
ten. When this unfortunate reformer 
went, for the first time, to Italy, in 1511, 
he passed through Moravia, where Au- 
gustinus exerted himself in his behalf, 
and assisted him with his purse. Augus- 
tinus himself was one of the foun^prs of 
a literary society, which was the first 
ever formed in the Austrian dominions 
(Sodalitas litteraria Danubiana, Septem- 
castrensis Danubiana), which existed 
before 1490 in Ofen in Hungary, and 
afterwards in Vienna. The cabinet of 
Dresden possesses a golden cup, which 
was presented by Angustmus to this so- 
ciety. It is adorned with twenty-two en- 
chased Roman coins, and contains several 
allegorical figures, besides inscriptions, 
and the name and arms of the donor. 
The works of Augustinus are numerous, 
and rather important for the political and 
literary history of his times and the 
countries he lived in^ The principal are, 
Dialogus in Defensionem Poetices ad 
Johaimem Vratisl. Episcop. Venet. 1493. 
Quatuor Epistolae contra perfidiam Val- 
densium, ad Johannem Nigrum, about 
1500. Some more papers of Augustinus 
on this subject were published together at 
Leipzig, 1512. Catalogus Episcorum Olo- 
inucensium ad Stanislaum (Thurzonium) 
'Olomuc. Eccl. Pontificeni. Viennae, 1511. 
Ho wrote an heroic poem on the deeds of 
the king of Hungary, most probably 
Vladislaus (Conr. Celtis Odoiporie. a 
Sapiatia per Slesiam, Boeraos et Mora- 
vos in ejusd. libr. amor ii. 13, cit. 
r Bohm. p. 6.) Other poems of his ate 
mentioned in a letter addressed to him 
by Bohuslaus ah Hassenstein, (Boh. ah 
Hassenst. Epist. Ub. i. p. 69.) He edited* 
theTabulffi Coelestium Motuum of Johan- 
nes Blanchini, which he inscribed to 
Andreas Stiborius. Venet' 1495. A ^ojrk) 
De componendis Epistolis, most ptobahl^ 
belongs also to his pen. Mote of h& 
writings may be still Drought to fight by 
the exertions of Bohemian or Moravian 
literati; as it cannot be doubted that 
Augustinus was one of thos^ .men of 
the middle ages, whose appUciCtion to, 
and love for science renudned unabated 
through life. His open and upright cha- 
racter appears fromthenimny testimonials ^ 
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to that fiantaiiied in the ktten of 
his friends. He died suddenly on the 
11th May, 151S1. (J. G. Bohmii de 

Angustino Olomucensi, et Patera ejus 
Aurea, '&c. Dresd. et Lips. 1758, 8vo. 
Ignaz Comova Bohuslaw zu Lobkowitz 
uM Hassenstein, &c. Prag. 1808, 8vo. 
Ersch und Gruber, Eiicycl.) 

AUGUSTULUS, (Romulus,) the son of 
the patrician Orestes, and of a daughter 
of count Romulus, of Petovio, in Noricuin. 
He was remarkable for the beauty of his 
person; for the accidental circumstance 
of uniting in his own name the appellar 
tiondihif the founders of the city and of 
the monarchy of Rome ; and for being 
the last of the emperors of the West. 
His name's were corrupted by the con- 
tempt of the Latins, and the satire of 
the Greeks, the one into the diminutive 
Augustulus, the other into Momylus. 
Orestes governed in the person of his 
son, and upon his death, and after the 
defeat of his uncle Paul in battle near 
Ravenna, Augustulus implored the pro- 
tection of Odoacer, a.d. 476. He was 
dismissed unharmed, with his family, and 
an annual allowance of six thousand 
pieces of ^old, to the villa- of Lucullus, 
m Campania. The formalities with which 
the imperial dignity was abolished, are 
curious. Augustulus was made to tender 
his own resignation to the senate, and 
that assembly, by a solemn act, renounced 
for ever the separate sovereignty of Italy, 
and consented that the seat of universal 
empire should be in Constantinople alone. 

AUGUSTUS CiESAR, (C. Octavius, C. 
F. C. N.,) son of C. Octavius, pr«tor in 61, 
and pro-consul of Macedonia in 60 b. c. 
(see C. Octavius) and of Atia, daughter 
•f M. Atius Balbus and Julia, younger 
sister of Ceesar the dictator. Dio alone, 
45,1, for Zonaras is not an independent 
authority, 10, 13, gives to the younger 
Octavius the surname Csepias, which, if 
not an error of the transcribers, is most 
probably a mistake of the historian. In 
early life he was also called Thurinus, 
(Sueton. Octavius, 7,) from a victory ol^ 
tained in the district of Thurii by his 
lather over a remnant of the bands of 
Spartacus and Catiline. This was after- 
wards revived as a reproach by M. An- 
tony, and in the libels of the time. His toll 
name, after the adoption by his grand- 
uncle was confirmed oy the senate m b.c% 
M, was C. Julius Cssar Octavianus. The 
life of Augustus belongs to history rather 
than to biography; and our Rimts will 
pennit onW a chronological summary of 
f^ents^ with a general outline of his cha- 
346 


racter. Velitrse (VeUetri), which had been 
one of the most considerable cities of the 
Volsci, was the original seat of the Octa- 
vian family. Octavianus,^ however, was 
born at Rome, in a house, ad capita bu- 
bula,” upon the Palatine in the tenth re- 
gion, (see, however, Servius. ad ^n. viii. 
361.) It a^wards passed into the hands 
of one C. Lsetorius, and was consecrated 
as a chapel to the memory of Augustus. 
Historians have attribfted to the nativity 
of Augustus some of the prodigies which 
are related of the births of C 3 nrus and 
Alexander. He was bom shordy before 
sunrise on the 23d of September, b.c. 
63, a year memorable for the consulate 
of Cicero, and the death of Mithridates. 
His childhood was spent partly at Rome, 
partly on the family estates at Velitrse 
and Aricia (La Riccia) ; the|latter, the 
birth-place and patrimony of his mother. 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. Of his father he remem- 
bered but little, since he lost him in his 
fifth year; and soon after the birth of 
his son, the elder Octavius departed for 
Macedonia, where he remained more than 
two years. The education of Octavianus 
was entrusted to his mother Atia, whom 
the author of the dialogue De Causs. 
Corrupt. Eloquent, ranks, with Aurelia, 
the motlicr of Julius Caesar, and with 
Cornelia of the Gracchi, among the dis- 
tinguished matrons who contributed to 
the future greatness of their sons, c. 
28; to his grandmother, Julia; and 
his guardian, C. Toranius, his father’s 
friend and colleague, whom he subse- 
quentW gave up to proscription in b.c.* 
^3. (Val. Max. 9, 11, 1 5. Appian. 4, 599.) 
Infirm health was the excuse for a more 
delicate method of bringing up than was 
usual at Rome, and perhaps female super- 
intendence imparted to the habits of 
Octavianus something of effeminacy, al- 
though, like his want of personal courage, 
this has been much overstated. But 
-when Atia married her second husband, 
L. Mardus Philippus, a less indulgent 
system was pursued, and the future Caesar 
acquired in the field of Mars the hardier 
accomplishments of the Roman youth* 
Afiection*or penetration into the genius 
and character of his grand-nephew had 
already determined toe elder Cmsar to 
make Octavianus the heir of toe Julian 
house ; and, amid toe occupations of the 
Gallic and dvil wars, he found time 
to direct his education. In big twelfth 

« We have antldpated the name^ wfateh Vrai USt 
given until 44 n.a, but it AvoULi.|be,i^d>igtthr«f 
* Caesar,’ while it dlstinguu^ Auguftuf tne 
‘OcUvil.* 
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year, Oetavianus ptonouncitd the mov^ 
tuary oration over his grandmother Julia, 
(compare Quintil. 12, 6, iivith Nicolaus 
Damasc. 3.) On the breaking out of the. 
civil war he was sent to Velitrse, since 
there was some danger of the Pompeians 
seizing his person as a hostage. But the 
haste and alarm of the senate allowed 
them no time to remember or to act, and 
within a few weeks, Caesar entered Rome 
the master of lUiy. On the 18th of 
October, b.c. 48, Octavianus assumed the 
manly gown. It was ill-fastened, and felt 
at his feet, and a courtier predicted from 
the accident the future humiliation of the 
senate. (Dio, 45, 2, improbably attributes 
the words to Octavianus himself.) About 
this time he was admitted, upon the death 
of Domitius Abenobarbus, at Pharsalia, 
into the college of the Pontifices. Ill- 
health prevented his accompanving Caesar, 
towards the end of 47, on his African 
campaign ; but lie followed the triumphal 
procession in 46. The dramatic part of 
the exhibitions which, in 54, Caesar had 
romised the people in honour of his 
aughter Julia, and which he now gave 
them, were superintended by Octavianus. 
His exertions were beypnd his strength, 
and ill- health again prevented his attenmng 
his uncle on his second Spanish campaign. 
He rejoined the army, however, in the 
raring of 45, idler the battle of Munda. 
^e remarkable di-fortune of Octavianus 
at sea, which, in after life, it is said, 
caused him to remove the statue of Nep- 
tune from the Circensian games, began 
With this voyage* In October he followed 
in the African triumph; and by the end^ 
of the month was on his way to Apol- 
lonia, accompanied by his friends Smvi- 
dienus and Agrippa (see Aorippa), and 
his instructors, the rhetorician Apollodo- 
rus of Pergamum, and Theogenes, a 
mathematieian and engineer. Here, in 
the midst of the advanced guard of the 
army destined for the Dacian and Par- 
thian wars, he recommended himself to 
the soldiers, received the homage of the 
officers, and acquired tibe discipline of 
the camp. , A decree of the senate, 
(Lex Cassia, Tacit. Ann. xi. 29,) about 
tins tkne, raised Octavianus to the pa- 
trician estate. In the sixth monrii of 
hia residence at Apollonia, arrived the 
news of Caesar’s death. But the event 
was alone communicated; and for smne 
time Octavianus remained ignorant of 
his own adoption, of the contents of his 
uncle's win, and of the read sentiments 
of the senate i^d the praple. , The troops 
in niyricCim tendered him their 
347 


giance, and were eager to avenge their 
late commander. But in opposition to 
the advice of his friends, he set out for 
Italy with a small retinue and as a pri- 
vate person. He landed at Lupiae,( Lecce,) 
where he remained a few days, until the 
garrison of Brundusium, better acquainted 
with wbat had taken place in the capital, 
received him as the heir of Caesar. The 
confirmation of the late dictator's acts, 
the permission for a public funeral, and 
the effect of Antony’s address, showed the 
weakness of the senate, and the dis- 
organization of the conspiracy. Thus 
encouraged, he assumed the nam^ of 
C. Julius Caesar Octavianus, at once de- 
claring hia purpose to claim his late 
uncle’s inheritance, and a filial right to 
avenge his death. The veterans setded in 
the south of Italy, and the clients and 
freedmen of his adoptive father, came 
from all quarters to Brundusium; the 
supplies for the Parthian war were de- 
posited there ; and a less sagacious aspi- 
rant would have immediately displayed 
his hopes and his resources. But Octa- 
vianus preferred appearing as the heir of 
the Julian house, to an unconstitutional 
claim to the dictatorship. He moved 
slowly with a few attendants towards 
Rome, receiving every where offers of 
service from the veterans, the colonies, 
and great land-holders ; and shortly after 
his arrival at Naples, April 18th, had an 
interview with Cicero at his Cuman villa. 
(Cic. ad Attic, xiv. 10, 11, 12, &c.) They 
were introduced by Hirtius and Pansa, 
and the experienced statesman was, for a 
>time, commetely deceived by the accom- 
plished politician of nineteen. Octavianus 
again rested at Tarracina, and his entry 
into Rome was distinguished by the for- 
tunate omen of a rainbow, which subse- 
quent flatterers converted into a prodigy. 
(Veil. ii. 59. Plin. 11, 28.) He neither 
followed the injunctions of his mother 
and Philippus to forego liis inheritanoe, 
nor the counsel of his friends to appeal at 
once to the legions, nor realized the fears 
of Cicero by joining unconditionally with 
Antony in prosecuting his uncle’s assas- 
sins. All his measures were at first 
directed to secure his adoption and sue- ' 
cession to the Julian estate. Before thq- 
tribunal of Coins Antony, the city praetor,, 
he declared Ids intention to claim the' 
inheritance, and caused himself, by the 
tribune Lucius Antony, to be intromed 
to the people. To the latter, he ed gaged 
to disc Wge the legacies of the dictator, ’ 
and to exhibit the ^ames vowed after the 
victory of PharEwdia. Upon ftio return 
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of . M« Antony from Cammnia^ in the he set forward for Rcnne. His approach, 
middle of IV^y, he repaired to the gar- while his intentions were unknown, oc* 
dens of Cneius Pompey, and demanded casioned in the city the g^reatest alarm* 
an interview. It was conducted on both But the tribune, Tib. Canutius, the enemy 
sides with outward decorum. Antony of Antony, met Octavianus on the way, 
dissembled his indignation at the intrepid and returned with the assurance that his 
demeimour of his youthful rival; and movements were meant for the protection 
Octavianus assumed a convenient sur- of the capital. The tribune introduced 
prise at the rejection of his demands, him to th#people; and from Uie .steps of 
“ It was Antony,” the people and the the temple of the Dioscuri, Octavianus, 
veterans were intbrmed, “ who had treated surrounded by veterttis with concealed 
him as a boy, who hindered the payment weapons, reminded the assembly of the 
of the legacies, who neglected to avenge benefits Csesar had conferred upon them, 
Cmsar.” He undertook, nevertheless, to and of the ill-requital of Antony, whose 
dischar^ his own obligations to Caesar’s measures had compelled him to take up 
heir. He put up to sale his own patri- arms for his own security, and the de- 
mony, the estates of his mother and fence of the republic. His speech, how- 
Fhihppus, and the shares of his kinsmen ever, pleased neither party : the senate 
Pedius and Pinarius in the Julian be- saw in it an unalterable purpose to avenge 
quest The price was distributed to the Caesar's murder ; and the veterans com- 
mtizens in their tribes. In honour of the plained that that purpose was again de- 
divlne parent of the Julian line, Venus ferred, and themselves engaged against 
Genetrix, he celebrated the games which their old and popular commander, Mark 
Caesar had vowed at Pharsalia ; and, in Antony. Some openly demanded their 
pursuance of a decree of the senate, discharge ; some, on pretence of fetching 
(see C^sAR, Julius,) he placed in the their own arms from their settlements in 
theatre the gilded chair, and crown of Campania, requested leave of absence, 
the late dictator. And when, during the The prudence of Octamnus, however, in 
festival of Venus, a comet appeared for not directly opposing their departure, 
seven days, he accepted the omen, and another donation, and liberal promises 
in the temple of the goddess raised an for the future, won over the most discou- 
iron statue of Julius with a golden star tented, and the greater part consented to 
upon its brow. Antony, on the other repair to head - quarters at Arretium 
hand, offered in various ways an active (Arezzo), in Etruria. His forces were 
and vexatious opposition. He found new shortly after increased by the desertion 
claimants for parts of the Julian estates, of two of Antony’s best legions, the 
hindered the adoption of Octavianus from Martial and the IVth. But Octavianus 
being confirmed by law, on one occasion had as yet no public commission (impe^ 
forcibly expelled him from the rostra# rium,) to levy or command an army, 
while addressing the people, and pre- The soldiers offered him the title of 
vented his election to the tribunate. Fre- pro-prsetor, with lictors and fasces. He 
quently, indeed, by the mediation of referred their proposal to the senate, 
tneir friends, the leaders of the Csesareans And on the 2d of January, b. c. 43, a 
were reconciled; but neither their mutufd decree, strenuously supported by Cicero, 
interests, nor the position of their com- in his 5th Philippic, legalized the acts 
mon enemy, the aristocracy, were at of Octavianus, and invested a leader of 
present such as to render their union mercenaries with an authentic commls- 
permanent. sion from the state. Before he repaired 

After suspicions, or at least accusa- to winter quarters at Forum Cornellum 
tions, of having on both sides resorted to (Imola) Octavianus traversed Umbria, 
assassins, the last reference was to the and proceeded on the Flaminian road 
legions; and while in October Antony as far ft Spoleto, with the design of 
hastened to Brundusium, (see Mark avending an engagement with the An- 
Antont,) Octavianus organized from the tonians, until he was supported by^ the 
colonial towns in Campania (Casilinum, consular armies. He was not directly 
Calatia, the modern Gallazze, dtc.) a included in the negodaiions that passed 
force of nearly 3000 veterans. They between Antony and the senate from 
were engajged by a present donation of January to March, b.u. 43;,butr^ey 
500^ denaries a*piece, but neither regu- warranted him in reposing .confideoae in j 
, larly armed nor divided into, companies, neither party, and in trusSig security 
VfiUi -these, after ^ a few days' deb^ at to his own strength and' discretiomslone. 
Capua to bring hislevies into some order, On the Idth of April, 43, the jliirea divi- 
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sioiiB of the senatorian amy were in the 
neighbourhood of Mutina. In the first 
of the engi^ements that followed, Oc- 
tavianus, with a few cohorts, defended 
Hirtius* camp against Lucius Antony; 
in the second he distinguished himself 
both for conduct and courage. The re- 
treat of Antony, the death of both the 
consuls, and the relief of Mifkina, led to 
a sudden reverse in the position of the 
contending parties and sooner, probably, 
than cither had intended, the mask drop- 
ped from Octavianus and the senate. 
After the first battle he shared with 
Hirtius and Pansa the title of Imperator; 
but upon the retreat of Antony, Decimus 
Brutus alone was mentioned in the decree 
for a public festival and a triumph. The 
Martian and the Fourth Legions had al- 
ready, by the rules of military prece- 
dence, passed from the propraetor's to the 
consul’s command; and the united troops 
were now transferred to Decimus Brutus, 
-with commission to prosecute, as com- 
mnnder-in-chief, the war with Antony, 
and to call in the several divisions of 
Lepidus, Plancus,andPollio (see Asinius, 
Lepidus, Munatius.) It will hot be ne- 
cessary to dwell upon the current rumours 
of the time — a stormy interview between 
Octavianus and Brutus, the alleged 
murder of both the consuls, or the death- 
bed confessions .of Pansa to Octavianus 
of what he already knew, that the senate 
awaited the first occasion to destroy him. 
His inactivity, after the relief of Mutina, 
rendered Antony’s escape more easy, and 
* was justified by the avowed or concealed 
attempts of his enemies at Rome, tjp 
effect his ruin. His sharing the consul- 
ship with Cicero was never intended 
seriously. It served, however, the purpose 
of making his own party distrustful of 
their most powerful member. The hraes 
of Octavianus were better founded. The 
chief magistracy was useful to him, as it 
would enable him to lay an obligation on 
the re-miited leaders of the Caesareans, 
by a repeal of their outlawry, to meet 
their now formidable force on equal terms, 
and to proceed on constitutions rounds 
against the conspirators. ^ delegation 
of 400 men repmred from the camp to 
Rome, to demand in the name of the 
legions, the consulship for Octavianus. 
On the rejection, of their petition the 
camp broke up, and eight legions, with 
the cavalry and light troops, marched 
upon the city. Octavianus with a select 
detachment hastened forward : some ex- 
oesses on the road were, an earnest of 
the approaching proscrip^n^ JUnd in- 


creased the alarm and indecision of the 
senate ; the African legions preferred the 
cause of Csssar to that of his assassins , 
and the united armies occupied the Jani- 
culum, the suburbs, and tlie Ostian road. 
After fruitless delays, and ineffectual bad 
faith on the part of the senate, Octa- 
vianus and his kinsman Q. Pedius were 
declared cousuls, and probably on the 
19th of August, B.c. 43. The confirma- 
tion of his adoption into the Julian house ; 

dus, and Dolabella, and the ** Lex^edia,” 
or a commission to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of Caesar's death ; were among 
the immediate measures of the new con- 
sulate. Before, however, the proper forms 
could be gone through, Octavianus was 
again on the road to Cisalpine Gaul, 
ostensibly to defend the senate against 
the advance of Antony and Lepidus, but 
really as tlic sequel of secret negotiations, 
to complete the union of the Caesareans 
against the senate and the conspirators. 
Towards the end of October, the second 
triumvirate was formed. (See Antony, 
Lepidus.) Octavianus, whose perception 
of his own interests was less disturbed by 
passion than Antony's, less servile to 
circumstances than that of Lepidus, was 
more constant than either of his col- 
leagues in carrying out the proscription 
that followed. Neither reverence nor 
favour, leisure nor occupation, satiety nor 
change, made him pause or falter, when 
once his resolution was taken, until his 
sum, at least, of victims in the bloody 
account was cancelled. The first five 
years of this extraordinary, but not un- 
constitutional commission, had it been 
conferred by the state, commenced Nov. 
27, B.c. 43, and were to terminate Dec. 31, 
B.C. 38. 

The battle at Philippi did not take 
place until the end of the autumn, 42. 
The interval was employed by Ctesor — 
for his adoptive title may now be given 
him — in superintending the proscription, 
in satisfying the immediate demands of 
the soldiers, and in preparations for re- 
covering his share of the empire-^the 
two African provinces, the islands of the 
Lower Sea, and especially SicQ^, the 
granary of Rome. Sextus Pompeiuawaa 
master of that island, and of the sea be- 
tween Italy, Aftica, and Spain. But 
after some ineffectuid attem^ td dis- 
possess him, and witnessing off KhegiUm 
the total defeat of his fleet under Salvi- 
dienus Rufiis, Caesar erosseil ever to^. 
Dwacchium to join ^nt6ny« tn the 
Philippine wfir ne not distinguish 



himself. His c^wn ill^healtih, and the su- 
perior genius of his colleague, were pre- 
judidol to him in active service. With 
the Buccessfitl termination of the war 
began a series of difficulties and dangers 
for Csesar. The expulsion of the land- 
owners from the most fertile regions of 
Italy, the unsettled and turbulent spirit 
of the veterans who had superseded them, 
rite intrigues of Fulvia, the imbecility 
of L^idus, and the vanity of Lucius 
Antony, equally ambitious and incapable, 
were the occasion, in 41, of the Perusine 
war, the third within three years in which 
Caesar had been engaged. And although 
in 40, at the beginning of the year, tne 
capture of Penisia relieved him from 
immediate danger, yet the state of his 
affairs was both critical and intricate, 
until by the death of Fulvia a reconci- 
liation with Antony, who had never 
heartily concurred with the movements 
of his own party, became practicable. 
The terms of peace which were agreed to 
at Bnindusium were confirmed by the 
marriage of Octavia with Antony (see 
OcTAVu); and in 39 a truce was con- 
cluded, atMisenum, between the triumvirs 
and Sextus Pompeius, the distress and dis- 
content of Italy compelling the rivals for 
empire to a brief and hollow coalition. 
In this year was bom Caesar’s only 
daughter, the notorious and unfortunate 
Julia. Her mother, Scrihonia, was di- 
vorced by him shortly after, to make way 
tor his nuptials with the wife of Tiberius 
Nero, Livia Drusilla. (See Liyia. Tibe- 
rius CiESAR.) The lieutenants of Caesar 
were in this year, 39, more fortunate 
than their princq>al in the field. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus repressed an insurrec- 
tion of the Cerretaiii, a mixed Iberian 
race in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; and 
Agrippa, after checking a similar attempt 
in Aquitaine, crossed the Rhine, the first 
after the dictator Julius. (See Aorifpa.) 
But already, in 38, Caesar found a fresh 
pretext for renewing the war with Sextus 
Pompeius, in the occupation of Sardinia 
by the latter. Two naval engagements, 
with douhtfiil success, were fought, and 
Caesar received no support from his col- 
leagues ; but Pompeius did not follow up 
his own successes, and allowed Caesar, 
throughout 37, to organize and discipline 
(see Aorippa) a formidable armament. 
In the winter of 37*6 Caesar and Antony 
had another conference atTarentum, and 
5 <X>pej 2 ted in the naval campaign of 36, 
in wftiffi Sextus Pompeius was finally 
defeated, and, as an immediate conse* 
yience, Lepidus deprived of all authority, 


except the titular dignity of the high 
priesthood. (See Lepidus.) The honours 
which were voted to Caesar after his re- 
turn from the Sicilian war are related by 
Appian, Civ. v. 130, 131 ; Dio, xlix. 15. 
He entered his twenty-eighth year in 
September of this year. He Was now at 
the head of forty-fiVe legions (Appian, v. 
744), hesidls light-armed troops, 25,000 
cavalry, and 600 ships of war. But imme- 
diate danger was less # he apprehended 
from the jealousy or ambition of Antony 
than the claims and disaffection of his 
own veterans. Crowns of merit, ^old, 
and promises, had been liberally distri- 
buted among them ; but, in the language 
of Velleius, “ they would not solicit, 
where they might compel.” Following 
the example of the mutinous legions of 
the late mctator, they demanded their 
full arrears and their dischar^. The 
sedition, which at one time neany threat- 
ened the life of the triumvir, was ap- 
peased, partly by severe, partly by 
conciliatory measures. The most violent 
of the mutineers were relegated from 
Sicily ; their leader, the military tribune 
Ofilius, disappeared. Tlie more mode- 
rate were recompensed by a present 
donation of 500 denaries apiece, with 
allotments of land in Campania, by colo- 
nies at Rhegium and other Italian towns, 
and with higher promises when the war 
should be brought to an end. The two 
provinces of Africa, Carthage, and Nu- 
midia, were now annexed to the trium- 
viral jurisdiction of Csesar. The remainder 
of the year was employed in the domestic * 
^airs of Italy, and in celebrating the 
ovation, and the festivals in honour of 
the peace. The years 35 and 34 were 
occupied with the Illyrian war. The 
Salassi, tho Taurisci, the Scordisci, and 
Lihumians, Csesar deputed to his lieute- 
nants, Messalla, Terentius Varro, &c. ; 
the Japydes, an Ihero-Keltic race, he 
attacked himself. At the stormine of 
their capital, Metulum (Mctling), whose 
inhabitants embraced the destiny Uf 
Numantia, the legions owed their success 
to the personal valour of their leader. 
The surrenier of Segeste closed the most 
arduous campaign in which fjfosar haid 
been engaged. The subjugation of tli6 
mountain tribes was, however, less im- 
portant to him than the divefsioti it ' 
afforded to the mutinous spirit of hjs 
troops, and the replenishing of the mili- 
fary chest. In his campaign in Dal- * 
matia, in 34, he was again Wounded. 
The events of the DalmatiaR war afW 
described by Appian, lllyrica, c» 25— 2^. 
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Cseaar returned to Rome, to hold his se- 
cond consulship ydth L. Volcatius Tullus. 
The year b.c. 33 was chiefly remarkable 
for the sedileship of Agrippa (Frontin. de 
Aquffid. c. 9 ; Dio, xlix. 43 ; Plin. H. N. 
xxxvi. 15. SeeAaRiFPA.) TheDalmar 
tian war served as a pretext for laying 
down his office on the day he entered 
upon it (January 1, 33) ; luit Antony 
had. resigned the chief-magistracy on the 
same day in the m^vious year ; and this 
seeming moderation enabled them* to 
distribute the consular privileges among 
their friends, while, by the frequency of 
substitution, they decoded into a titular 
distinction the most illustrious dignity of 
the commonwealth. His lieutenant, Star 
tilius Taurus, had reduced the Dalmatic 
tribes to extremity, when Caesar arrived 
to receive their submission. He exacted 
seven hundred youths as hostages, the 
Roman standards which Gabinius had 
lost in 48, and the arrears of tribute since 
the last payment to the elder Caesar.. 
The lllynan or Dalmatic triumph was 
dcferrea to the year 29, when it was 
combined with the Action and Alex- 


disturbance of the rights and occupation 
of property, had made Italy disaffected; 
but the idleness of Antony, who, instead 
of blockading the seas, retired early into 
winter-quarters, afforded Caesar the in- 
terval he required. Caesar entered upon 
his third consulship witli M. Valerius 
Messalla. In the winter of this year, 31 , 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to sur- 
prise the enemy; a storm destroyed 
many of his vessels, and drove his fleet 
back into the port of Brundusium. For 
some of the events that preceded the 
engagement at Actium, see Aorippa aiid 
Antonius triumvir. The battle itself must 
be read in the pages of general history. 
The chief command was entrusted to 
M. Agrippa, but Csesar was not chary of 
his person in the conflict of the 2d of 
September. Upon the surrender of An- 
tony’s land army, Cmsar travelled slowly 
through Greece (in Attica he was initi- 
ated in the Eleusinian mysteries) and a 
part of Asia Minor ; in his progress, re- 
warding or punishing the provincials 
accordingly as they had resisted or served 
his rival. When it was ascertained that 


andrian; but from the spoils of this 
campaign, Csesar built and adorned the 
portico of Octavia, with schools, a curia, 
and a library attached. The Roman 
people would naturally contrast the affec- 
tion of the brother with the neglect of 
the husband of Octavia ; and prefer the 
liberal taste which decorated the capital 
of the world, with the heedless profusion 
which pillaged the eastern provinces to 
•embellish the capital of Egypt. In some 
measure, to indemnify the state for it^ 
losses by Antony’s unsuccessful cam- 

E s in the east, the kingdom of the 
itanian Bocchus, who died in this 
year, was annexed to the empire. The 
intfumal regulations of 33 were directed 
to heal the wounds of the proscription, 
and, in conjunction with the mdilesnip of 
Agrippa, served to render Csesar popular 
with all ranks of citizens. His admiiiis- 
tra^on now assumed the appearance of a 
general amnesty, in whicn Antony had 
noj^rt. 

&,32f the fine} struggle b#ween the 
remmidl|g?$triumviro became inevitable, 
and the year passed over in recrimina- 
tiqps, and in preparations fo^ war. The 
nominal ^tem of the second period of the 
triumvirate fead expired with the pre- 
ceding year^the spirit of the coalition 
long jhefpre. Por dn immediate decision, 
liOwev|^, Cmax unprepared. A 
Bcarqityi ftnd, nqcess^y of additional 
to .^pport the wiA 
351 ' * * 


Antony had retired to Alexandria, he 
entered his winter-quarters at Samos; 
but fresh mutinies of the veterans re- 
called him to Italy. His usual ill- fortune 
at sea attended him on his passage from 
the Malean promontory to Brundusium ; 
many of his Libumiaus sank, and the 
galley in which he embarked lost its 
i^igging and its rudder. In less than a 
month the disturbances were appeased, 
partly by fresh donations, partly by colo- 
nial settlements in Italy, or upon the 
western coasts of the Ionian sea. He 
returned into ^ria by way of Corinth 
and Rhodes. The fourth consulship of 
Caesar was marked by the death of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, the surrender of 
Alexandria and Egypt, the last remnant 
of the Macedonian empire, and the re- 
moval of all who might dispute with him 
the sovereignty of the Roman world. To 
commemorate his victory, he founded 
Nicopolis on the Ambracian Gulf, and 
instituted the Actiacan games. His, fifth 
consulship was signalized by his triple 
triumph, the Dalmatic, Actiacan, Alex- 
andrian, (see Macroh. Sat. 1, 12,) in the 
month of August, and by the slmtting. of 
the temple of Janus. (See Liv. Hist. 1, 
19,andDionys. Hal. Antiq. i.p. 20—24.) 
His sixth, by a general census of Roman 
citizens, in which M. Agrippa was his 
colleague. In tliis year the PajilMans^ 
submitted their differences,, probably on 
,the succession, to his arbitratioi^ In his 
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seventh', tn tW was a tn 

Plancifiii the title ef^Auguitw #fui ' con-' 5; and VirgiL 

ferred } andj a<ic6fd]dg to Ovid^ Fasl^, i. TO^^jtar 22 was , 

yv. 687-— 616^ oHi <ihh ides- oP Jatma^; Cj|TOpn«cy of Kurena iwad Fannte 
In a epeech of seeniing' moderation, he Like that of the younger -Lepidus 
r^tored to th^ senate and people 8u<^ of 2, 88,.>with 91)* in 29 .|f:&, it 'waa 
the provinces as were in a state of tran- pressed hy the vigilance^ oJ^ther ponce, 
duiluty, while he reserved for hhnself The characters of the leaded’ in* the'latter 
those that were imperfectly subdued. Con 9 piracy%rej^venly Velleius, d.c. and 
'fhe hold example of Sylla was suited Dio, liv. 3; see also macrob. Sat i. 11. 
neither to the character of Csesar nor of A pestilence, a fhmhie, and pro^giea^ 
the times; the unconcealed supremacy of marked the year 22,5 and^the people de- 
■ Julius had proved fatal. Augustus, hy manded that tlfe senate shomd mame 


Augustus dictator, since they attributed 
their calamities to his rejection of the 
consulship. He declined adding a title, 
which had become odious, to his already 
irresponsible powers; but by exercising * 
the perpetual censorship, never after- 
wards separated from the imperial 
hinctions, he acquired the substantial 
privileges of inspecting the estates of all 
Roman citizens, and of virtually nomi- 
nating the senate ; the title of censor 
was not, however, formally enrolled 
among the offices of Augustus, llie df- 
fairs of the east, and especially the suc- 
cession of Armenia, requiring his presence, 
he passed the two following winters at 
Samos. During his absence, the consular 
elections were marked with thp corrup- 
tion and turbulence of the times of the 
republic, and Augustus is believed to 
have secretly encouraged the excesses, as 
the best comment upon the quekion 
whether a popular or a despotic goverur 
ment were most desirable for Home. 

The birth of Caius Caesar, li\ b.c. 20, 
^made it probable that the irregularly 
acquired power of the Caesars would be 
lineally transmitted; and when, in 17 
B.C., Julia presented a second son to . 
Agrippa, hotn infants were immediately 
adopted hy their grandfkther as the heirs * 
of his name and authority. His sojoiihi 
at Samos rendered that 'island the centre 
of negotiations and embassies ft*om all. 
parts of the eastern empire. The dis- 
and, for the last time, solicited it that he puted succession, or the limits of kftg- ^ 
might preside over the investiture with the doms in alliance with Rome, withoutj^* 
toga*virilis (the coming of ag^ of his however, being her tributaries or suhj^ito, 
grandsons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, in were defkied by Augustuiy^ But thi^ ' 
B.c. 2. An embassy from Parthia (Dio, most remarkable visitors del^' ' 

liii. 33), Tiridates on the one nart, and gates of some of the Indian stotef^f ^ 
the delci^tcs of Phraates on tne other, l^njab, who were drawn . 

referring to h|^ arbitration their mutual tion of the Roman arms ii]^|i||»fn^ia;^d 
*dksension8, gave occasion to demand Parthia, to form an allia&e vnth'M^ , 
from the»‘* £rreat|kii\g” the restoration of master of the westgm world. 

which Crassus and Mark the rare and costly presents JKey brought 


nofr defining too strictly the authority he 
exercised, gratified the f)ridc of the army 
without wounding that of the senate, un- 
dermined, while he seemed to restore, 
the ancient constitution, and left to his 
successors the invidious task of declaring 
it obsolete and abolished. The first de- 
cennial period of his government began 
with this year ; towards the close of it, 
he went into Spain, where the Astures 
and Cantabri, the Asturias and the 
Basque provinces, were in arms. A fresh 
revolt of the Salassi seems to have pre- 
vented an expedition to the Britannic 
islands. In 25 these mountain tribes 
were reduced to obedience, and the tem- 
ple of Janus shut a second time. In the 
fourteenth ode of the third book, Horace 
celebrates the return of Augustus (Can- 
taber sera domitus catena), b.c. 24. In 
23, his eleventh consulship, the tribuni- 
cian power for life was voted to him ; in 
it also his domestic infelicities began, 
with the early death of Marcellus (Virg. 
-dEn. vi. vv, 861 — 887 ; Propert. iii. 
18) in his aedileship. The tribun ician 
office rendered the person of the Caesar 
sacred and inviolable. For an account of 
the ^adual accumulation of the ancient 
magistracies in the person of Augustus, 
see MImoires de I’Acad. des Inscrip. 
tom. 24, 25, 27. The continuous con- 
sulships of Augustus ceased with this 
year. He did not resume the title until 
b.c. 5, an interval of seventeen years; 
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in 1:heir disastrous cam- with them, w|re dgersf the tot seefi 
^ surviving captives who the Romans, and prdhabty, Dio addff/hy 
. 1 ^. Citiz^s. The restHuttont. the Greeks aUo«|ie^ |b; 9). Au- 
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Rome inf o| the GaUio pro- 

in the oiojll|i|fjte of viuc^ t^qiitred hb pieeehcej in vealityr 
tl^ j^li^iivpsree^ ; ko^v§T„ the salutary reforms He ^intra: 

4uPed rendered him unpopular at Romel 
*oij^afc !Edxiie> he. nominated Quintus Lu> The northern frontier ef Uie empire was 
^orf^us to !the. ^ce, whom he tiad for- the'^ scene of successive and sometimes 
^prosOri^d. His well-calculated dangerous wars, (see Dio, liv. and Veil, 
mpdwation was acknowledged by offers ^4, 95,) and Augustus was detained be- 
^rom tj^senate of i^traordiml'y honourti^ yodd the Alps, until 13 b.c. An inscrip* 
bi^t Iie^clecUn^ them with the exception tion, however, (ad calcem Suetouii, 
of an , altar-*-*^* Ijpitunse Eeduci” — and iii.) assigns the third closing of the tem- 
aVoIded a publio reception by entering pie of Janus to the preceding year (cf. 
the city privately, the Aigkt before. .It Dio, liv. 25. eireidri navra ra t€ ev racr 
was proposed to make the day of his re- roXanutr, /cat tu ev rats Tepfiaviais rais 
turn a peimetual festival, Augustalia, in re Ifitfptais — bt<^KTj<raTo)» By the death 
the calend^ ; and, for the future, to of Lepidus, in 12 n. c., Augustus suc- 
preveut the recurrence of civil disorders ceded to the high priesthood March 6 ; 
At the coinitia, he was invested with the but the removal of an ancient rival, and 
consulship for life, and with the censoy- the acquisition of another title, were poor 
ship for five years ; from tliis time also compensations for the loss of his constant 
date the Leges Augustales. In the follow- and zealous adherent, tlie principal sup- 
ing year, 18, his presidency of the senate port iind partner of his fortunes, M. Vip- 
and tlie people, for tliis was the title he sanius Agrippa (see Aokippa). The 
preferred, was renewed for another term remaining years of Augustus were clouded 
of five years. His vast and anomalous by domestic calamities. Octavia, whom 
powers were, however, rendered less in- he loved with more strength and sincerity 
vidious by his readiness in imparting of affection than was usual to his cau- 
them to M. Agrippa, who received the tious and artificial temper, died in b.c. 11, 
irlbuueship for the same period, and an shortly after he had dedicated the Thea- 
equal nuipber of fasces and lictors with tre of Marcellus. Drusus, the son of 
Augustus himself. The year 17 was il- Li via, whose campaigns beyond the Rhine 
lustrioiis for the celebration of the Secular added new lustre' to the Roman arms, 
Games (for a description of this centenary expired frcmi the effects of an accident, 
festival, see Gibbon, D. and F. vol. i. when Augustus wfis at Ticinus, on his 
ch. 7, who refers to the Carmen Saeculare way from Gaul to Rome, (see Val. Max. 
of Horace, and to Zosiinus, lib. ii. p, v. 5, 3 ;) and Mmcenas, his able and, 
1&7, &c.), and for the most critical m^d unambitious minister, died 8 b. c. The 
l^iupopulan measure of reform Augustus death of Agrippa obliged him to adopt 
had yet attempted. The senate was un-^ into his family, and to share hisiauthority 
manageable from its numbers; and the with Tiberius Nero, whose suspicious and 
obscure origin, the impaired fortunes, or gloomy nature filled him with dread and 
the desperate characters of many of its aversion, and whose calamitous and op- 
members, deprived it of that reverence pressive policy he foresaw. And the 
which, as the supreme and surviving irregularities of his daughter, banished 
ekate of the Roman people, it was expe- in 2 b. c., and of his grandaughter 
dientthat it should retain. He wished Julia, banished in 8 a.d., revealed to 
tp restore the ancient assembly of Three the idle and curious multitude a royal 
flundre^, but the anger and reclamations household, less criminal indeed, birt not 
awi^cened by ike scrutiny did not allow less licentious than that of the Pelopids 
klm to reduce -the. national council below anil Atreids of mythic story. His gr^d- 
six hundred. Among his legislative re- sons, f^ius in 2 b. c., and Cains eighr 
ftirm^f Jij^periody the Le^de Mari- teen mwths afterwards, by their untimely 
JkUfcbus/’ referred to by Livy, deaths, and the fatuity of Fosthumus* 
Jib,' conspicuous (Dio, liv. 16). Agrippa, whether the effect of disease, 

The ann;i}Q^>^mws, and the selection of of accident, or of crime, opened tl* 

* ^g^g^nj^llpylline books, were also family and the empire pf the Julian 
anKHig nis / sKctments ; and the esta- house so ^iltily and artfully aggrandized'' 
^sh||g' n fi^^od income as title qnaliiica- and acquired, to a ^stqjmg^ : And the 
tiqh ,^ A was, undejr another destruction of Varus ai^ nialcyic ^r e* 

, a r;Sl^ival, ofc^he. After newed the ala^ of the OjdMeytiiiMb, 

..the eruption of Cessar, and the<:imbric and 

on pre- i^tween the tot of 
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decease, Augustus thrice accepted the 
renewal of the decennial periods of his 
etnpire. Hid political influence was not 
overshadowed, as Sulla's had heen, by a 
younger and more popular rival; nor, 
like his uncle, was he surrounded by 
statesmen or soldiers who awakened his 
jealousy or commanded his esteem. In 
one respect he was fortunate, if not happy. 
Although his health was always infirm, 
his faculties retained in an advanced age 
the practical and wakeful energies of 
youth: nor did his subtil and versatile 
policy ever relax its steady and tenacious 
compression of liis artfully balanced and 
centralized empire. Among his last words, 
if truly reported, he bequeathed to the 
historian the clue and commentary of his 
public life. Of his surrounding friends 
he inquired “ Whether he had played 
well his part in the comedy of life. If so, 
then give me your applause.” (Sueton. 
August. 99.) He died at Nola in Cam- 

J iania on the 9th of August, within 
ittle more thfin a month of completing 
his seventy-sixth year, upon the same 
bed and in the same chamber where 
his father Octavius had expired. Forty 
of his Praetorian guards bore his remains 
into the market-place of Nola. From 
Nola to Bovillae the decurions of the 
municipal towns and colonics along the 
Appian road supported the bier ; and 
from Bovillce to the vestibule of his 
house on the Palatine, it was carried by 
members of the equestrian order. Tlie 
numerous and anxious debates in the 
senate upon the ceremonies to be used at 
bis funeral, and the appropriate honours 
to bis memory, are.recorded by Suetonius, 
Aug. 100; and by Tacit. Ann. i. cc. 
8, 9. The mortuary oration was pro- 
nounced by Tiberius before the temple of 
Julius; and repeated by Drusus Nero 
before the rostra. The body was borne 
upon the shoulders of the senators to the 
plain of Mars, and there burnt ; and the 
most illustrious members of the eques- 
trian order, in trailing tunics, ungirt and 
unsandalled, collected the ashes, and de- 
posited them in a mausoleum v^ich Au- 
gustus had preparedin his sixth c^sulship, 
situated between the Flaminian road and 
the right bank of the Tiber (see Strabo, 
V. 236) ; where the urns of Marcellus, 
Agrippa, Octavia, and Drusus had been 
successively placed; and where a niche 
was left for the ashes of Germanicus. 
(Tacit. Ann. hi. 4.) 

AUGUSTUS JAGIELONCZYK, or 
SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS 11. of Po- 
land, was son ofSigismund I. and Bona^ 
354 


daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, the fbrmer 
of whom he did not at all resemble either 
in physical strength ot mental' hardi- 
hood, being reared up by the latter in 
luxuriousness and indulgence, the effects 
of which were never afterwards eradi- 
cated. While only in his tenth year^ he 
was solemnly crownjed in tlie lifetime of 
liis father, afld was therefore distinguished 
by the title of mlbdy krol, the young 
king ; and was afterw^ds sent to Wilna 
to take charge of the government of the 
dukedom of Lithuania, where he endea- 
voured to introduce the use of the Polish 
language among the nobility, who had till 
then spoken a dialect of the Russian. In his 
twenty-third year he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ferdinand, king of Bohemia ; 
but their marriage was of no long dura- 
tion, and on her death, he privately 
married Barbara Radziwillowna, (see 
Baku aha,) by whose charms he had pre- 
viously been fascinated. On his father’s 
death he immediately returned to Cracow, 
wdicre one of his first objects was the 
public coronation of his new consort, 
which the queen-mother, Bona, endea- 
voured to frustrate by inciting a string 
party of the nobles to oppose it : hut his 
resolution rendered their plans abortive. 
Within less than six months after she 
had heen crowned, Barbara died (1551), 
leaving her husband inconsolable; yet 
sincere and lasting as was his sorrow, he 
again married with the view of obtaining 
a heir to the crown, and chose for his 
third wife Katherine of Austria, the 
sister of his first one. This union proved' ' 
(most ill-assorted ; within a short time 
after the marriage, a separation took 
place between the royal pair. Katherine 
was banished by her husband to Wied- 
nia ; and when urged to cohabit with her 
again, in the hope of giving the nation a 
successor to himself, he replied that he 
would rather die than be obliged to live 
with such a woman. 

Notwithstanding the grief he continued 
to cherish for Barbara, he did not re- 
nounce all attachments with the sex, hut 
had amours with many mistresses, among 
others a Certain Gizanka, wtd ' to 

have encouraged his cre'di9ISw«ik„ 
logical predictions during his illntf^s. 
By one interpreter of the whom he 
had consulted, he was ed thiA 
would live to see seVenty-two yeatt ; jdid 
that prediction was accomfAiB%d-'in 
its letter, if not in its meahing,'^ 
Augustus dietd shoiHy after,' in the 
second year of the. cent^, the /fifty- 
second of his own life; and with^'him 
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expired the Unt of the male line of 
Ja^UcHH. The twenty-four yeara of 
Sigi^ihond'a reign had been a season of 
proa^ity to Poland; for although he him- 
self possessed t\o very eminent qualities 
either as a ruler or a warrior, the country, 
tbeii powerM by its extent of territory, 
eommanded the respect of other states ; 
nor was its internal tranquillity disturbed, 
except by the heats of religious opinion ; 
whicn, however, gvere not attended with 
the bloodshed they occasioned in other 
parts of Europe. TJie nobles were for 
the most part attached to the principles 
of the Augsburg Confession, while the 
Catholics formed another party, and the 
Socinians a third; yet these differences 
of creed seem to have soon settled down 
into toleration ; which may in some mea- 
sure be attributed to the spirit of moder- 
ation shown by Sigismond, who on his 
art was suspected to be inclined to 
eretical opinions, — a supposition that 
gained some colour from the circumstance 
of Luther’s dedicating to him his German 
translation of the Bible. 

Ill the latter half of his reign, some 
differences arose between Poland and 
Russia, in consequence of the Livonians 
putting themselves under the protection 
of the former power as its subjects. The 
Russians invaded Lithuania, and the war 
was carried on for some time with alter- 
nate success, and witliout decisive ad- 
vantage to either side, till in loCD the 
union of Poland and Lithuania was esta- 
blished by the diet. In fact, Poland was 

» now at its zenith with regard both to 
dominion and prosperity ; and it was in 
this reign that it began to distinguish itself 
in literature also, and produced many 
celebrated writers both in the Latin lan- 
guage, and ill the native idiom of tlie 
country; among which latter may be 
mentioned Jan Koehanowski, Gomicki, 
Bielski, Skarga, &c. 

AUGUSTUS, (sumained the Pious, 
duke of Saxony, 1526— 15S6.) In 1553, 
he succeeded his brother Maurice as elector 
of Saxony, and received the investiture 
of his dominions from the emperor; this 
bring th^Jast time that thet ceremony 
was fAerfi|mied in Germany. He was 
succeeded ^ Christian 1, (Biog. Univ.) 

AUGUSTUS IL (Frederic,) riector of 
Saxony, an<|^ntf of Poland, second son 
of John GeorgoIII. elector of Saxony, 
was )}om at Dresden, the 12th of May> 
167,0. In 1605, on the death of las 
brother, John George IV. he succeeded 
to the riectorate. Soon after his acees- 
sioiv ho took a part in the war against 
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the Turks; but in 1696, he turned his 
attention to the throne of Poland, 
vacant,^ and for which there were many 
competitors. It soon appeared that it 
lay between the prince of Conti, who had 
all the interest and influence of Louis 
XIV. with the favour of a majority of 
the Polish pulatins, and himself. On the 
25th of June, 1697, the diet was held; 
and on the 27th of that month, a double 
election was made. Augustus had 
marched into Poland with 10,000 Saxons; 
and this force, and, what was of greater 
weight, very large sums expended by 
him, prevailed over tlie address and in- 
trigues of the French minister. The 
election of Augustus was conflrmed; he 
was crowned at Cracow, in September, 
and the prince of Conti returned disap- 
pointed into France. He, however, did 
not long enjoy his crown in peace. By 
the treaty of Oliva, in 1660, a great part 
of Livonia had been coded by Poland to 
Sweden, and this Augustus, on his elec- 
tion, had promised to recover. He soon 
proceeded to carry this into execution ; 
and having engaged the czar Peter I. 
and the king of Dcnmm-k to invade it at 
diflerent points, he liiinself commenced 
the siege of Riga. Charles XII., then 
but young, took on himself the defence 
of his dominions. lie defeated the king 
of Denmark under the walls of Copen- 
hagen, and forced him to make a peace, 
and then defeated Peter at Narva. Under 
these circumstances, Augustus withdrew 
his forces from Riga. Some time after, 
the army of Augustus was defeated by 
Charles XII., ami he was anxious to con- 
clude a peace with him ; but Charles was 
determined that no peace should be made 
as long as he was king of Poland. Augus- 
tus thus had no alternative but to light. 
Tlie armies met between Cracow and 
Warsaw in 1702, and a battle ensued, 
which ended in a complete victory on 
the part of the king of Sweden. In 
1704, the diet of Warsaw, under the in- 
fluence of Charles, declared Augustus 
to he no longer king, and proclaimed an 
interre|aiuiu. Charles had some diffi- 
culty in finding a new king for Uiem, 
but at length he pitched upon Stanislaus 
Leezinski, who was crowned af Warsaw 
in the same year. Augustus afterwards 
marched into Poland, and gained pos- 
session of his capital ; but a msfeat which 
his troops received from the Swedes took 
from him all he had gained, and made him 
tremble for his paternal dpminionstt He 
was remaining in Poland while Charles 
overran Saxony, and then felt the neces- 
A A 2 
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sity of making apoac^ on any conditions. 
He sent, accordingly, embassadors to 
Charles, with no other instructions, than 
to obtain one on reasonable and Christian 
terms. Charles granted it on very severe 
ones, among which was his renunciation 
of the crown of Poland ; and the treaty 
vraa signed in 1706. Augustus returned 
to Dresden ; and was soon after astonished 
by a visit ftom the formidable Charles 
himself, who in his march against Russia 
had come there incognito. He had, 
however, the generosity not to take ad- 
vantage of the rashness of the adven- 
turous prince. In 1709, after the defeat 
of Charles XII. at Pultowa, he was re- 
called to the throne of Poland, which he 
had given up with so much regret ; and 
was well received in that country. His 
first wish was to revenge himself on 
Sweden. That country, however, made 
a good resistance, and Augustus and his 
allies could not agree together, so that 
no great progress was made ; and on the 
death of Charles in 1 718, all parties were 
glad of a pence. Augustus then turned 
his thoughts to the governing Poland 
absolutely, by means of his Saxon troops. 
A league, however, being formed among 
the palatins, who showed liim the danger 
and inconvenience of such an attempt, 
he readily relinquished it. The rest of 
his life was spent in pleasures, feasts, and 
magnificent displays, in the midst of 
which he died in 1733. He had only 
one legitimate son, Frederic Augustus, 
who succeeded him, but he had many 
natural sons. Among the latter was the 
famous marshal Saxe, whom his mistress, 
the countess of Konigsmarc, bore him. 
(Biog. Univ. Bayle. Diet. Hist.) 

AUGUSTUS III. (Frederic,) elector 
of Saxony, and king of Poland, succeeded 
his father in 1733, in the electorate of 
Saxony. After the death of the last 
king of Poland, Louis XV. wished to 
place on the throne Stanislaus Leezinski, 
who had been king on the dethronement 
of Augustus II. and whose daughter he 
had married. Augustus III., however, 
was elected by a party of the Polish no- 
bility, who assembled at the place of 
election, supported by a Russian army, 
and the election was confirmed by a diet 
held at Warsaw, in 1736. The only 
passion of this king was hunting, and the 
cares of government were committed by 
him to bis favourite, the count de Brulh. 
The only system of politics adopted was 
^ entire dependence on Russia^ 

Augustus, as elector, had joined the 
qneen of Hungary in a league against 
356 . 


the king of Prussia ; and they, by the- 
aid of England an4 Holland, had 
vided an army of 30,000 men. This 
force, joined by the Austrian troops, re- 
ceived a total defeat from that king« 
Frederic soon afterwards enteredDresden. 
driving Augustus before him, who retired 
to Poland ; but the year following he re- 
covered Safiony on humiliating terms. 
In 1756 he was drawn into the seven 
years’ war; and agai% his old eneiny^ 
Frederic 11. of Prussia, penetrated into 
Saxony: agmn Augustus was driven 
away, and Dresden taken. Saxony for 
six years remained in the possession of 
Prussia ; but at the peace of 1763, it was 
restored to him. He then abandoned 
Poland for ever; delighted to retire to 
Dresden, and to give himself up to the 
idleness and inaction that best suited bis 
character. He bad not, howevc?r, been 
there long, when he was carried off by 
the gout in his stomach. He died on the 
5th of October, 1763. His son, Frederic 
Christian Leopold, succeeded him in 
Saxony, and Stanislaus Poniatowski in 
Poland. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUGUSTUS, (William,) second son 
of Frederic William I. king of Prussia, 
and brother of Frederic the Great, was 
born at Berlin in 1722. He was a dis- 
tinguished general, and acquired great 
reputation in his brother’s service. Fre- 
deric gave him the command of the 
army which had been beaten at Kollin ; 
but angry at the retreat that this prince 
made at Zitau, he wrote him a very 
severe letter. This so affected him 
^at he quitted the army in despair, fell 
sick, and died in 1758. Frederic II. 
displayed no emotion on the occasion; 
and their other brother, Henry, never 
fully forgave him the cruel part he had 
taken. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUGUSTUS of Udina, an Itdian 
Latin poet of the sixteenth century. He 
took the name of Grazianus. The o|dy 
work of his extant is a volume, entided^ 
August! vatis Odm. Venice, 1529. 

AULA, (Salvatore, UlS-^l^Sd,) an 
Italian antiquai^. He was a member of 
the Acade^iy of Herculaneuim and pro^ 
duced some memoirs connect^ wi^t that 
subject, and published an Epitome An^ 
tiquitatiun Romauanim. 
professor in the Neapolitan j^desiajitieal 
School. (Tipaldo, iv. 386.) ; 

AULAN, (Denis Francois arm Ae, 
Suarez, marquis dV) waa born e-t Avl^qp^ 
about 1 735. He was the nephew midi^he 
heir of . the celebrated ,1Madame.dn/w 
fand. He was by, % jeppl^efy 
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under the suspicion of being religious 
and loyal, and hanged in 1790. (Suppl. 
Biog. Unlv.) 

AULANIUS, (Evander,) a sculptor 
and worker of metals, a native of Athena, 
who lived in the time of Octavius Czesar. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5, 4.) 

AULBER, or ALBER, (Erasmus,) 
doctor in theology, and general superin- 
tendent at GtLstrau, was born at the end 
of the fifteenth tcentury. He studied 
under Luther at Wittenberg, and was 
first pastor at several minor churches. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he was professor of music at the 
university of llibingen. At Reutlingen, 
where he became subsequently a preacher, 
he acquired such an ascendency, that at 
his instigation, the whole town signed in 
1530 the Augsburg Confession ; on which 
account he was called, in those manly 
and phvin-speaking times — ** Der ^osse 
Herr Gott von Reutlingen.** He died at 
Giistrau in 1553. Amongst his many 
works, one of the most curious is the 
Buch von der Neiligen hiinmlischen 
und holdseligen Musika. He made also 
the words to the songs entitled, Gott hat 
das Evangelium ; Nun freut euch Gottes 
Kinder all. (Tocher. Gerber.) 

AULBER, (Johann Christophonia,) a 
clergyman of Wirtemhurg, and lineal 
descendant of the last named, who wrote 
a Record of the Reformation begun by 
Martin Luther two hundred years ago. 
He died in 1743. 

AULISIO, (Domenico, 1649—1717,) 
♦ a native of Naples, and an antiquary of 
much diligence. He was for many year# 
an instructor in the Pizzofalcone institu- 
tion. After holding different professor- 
ships, he ultimately became, in 1695, 
first professor of civil law. His first 
work was entitled, De Gymnaaii Con- 
structione ; de Mausolci Architectura ; dc 
Hjirmdniia Timaica ; de Numeris Medicis 
Dissertatio Pythagorica, &c. 4to ; Naples, 
1694. He wrote also commentaries on 
Civil Law, &c. ; and some verses of his 
are found in the collection of Neapolitan 
poets, published at Florence, in 1723. 
(Tinaldo, iii. 382.) • 

AULNAYE, (Francois Henry Stanis- 
laus de 1’,) born in Madrid in 1739, 
died iti Pans in. very reduced circum- 
stances ill 1830. Hb essay, Qe la Salta- 
tionThedtralei onRecberches surTOrigine 
etc. de ik Pantopiime ch'e^ les Anciens, 
obtajined a prifse of the French Academy, 
itt 1789 : and is slJR considered one of the 
texV>ooke on mi art which the.^ciehts 
heldin such high estimation. Afll^rwihds 


he plunged into the history of religious 
notions, mysticism and free-masonry, of 
which latter he became one of the most 
esteemed authors. His works are nume- 
rous ; but among them we may men- 
tion, N. A. on la Conspiration de tons les 
Sifecles. Upsal, 1791, 8vo; Pax Vobis, 
on rAnti-Ma 9 on. Philadelphie, 1791, 
8vo ; Thuileur des 33 Degr^s de I'Ecos- 
sisme du Rit ancien, dit accept^, Paris, 
1813, 8 VO. In conjunction with M. 
Lcblond of the Institute, he published a 
Histoire g6n4rale et particuli^re des Re- 
ligions et du Culte dc toutes les Nations 
du Monde, Paris, 1791, 4to, (translated 
into German, by J. F. Breyer, Erlang. 
1792.) The plates of this work were re- 
printed in an amplification, which was 
edited by M. Lenoir, entitled. La Franche 
I^a^nnerie rendue a sa veritable Originc, 
Paris, 1817, 8vo. Aulnaye was also one 
of the contributors to the Biographie 
Universelle. One of the most remarkable 
of his articles in that work is that of 
Gluck. (Dessesart. Ersch. Biog. des 
Hommes Vivans.) 

AULTANNE, (Joseph Augustin dc 
Fournier, marquis d*, 1759 — 1828,) a 
distinguished oincer in the French army. 
In 1790, he was a captain of grena- 
diers, and continued to serve with great 
credit under the revolution and the em- 
pire. In 1806, he was raised to the rank 
of general of division, after having fought 
at Austerlitz and Jena. After the first 
restoration, he joined the party of the 
Bourbons, and, remaining faithful to it, 
was treated with suspicion, and even 
rigour, during the hundred days. Soon 
after the second restoration, he retired to 
his estates, and entered no more into 
public life. (Suppl. Biog. Univ.) 

AULUS GELLIUS, (incorrectly Agel- 
lius. See Fabric. Bib. Lat. iii. 413. Lion, 
praef. ad. Gell. cap. i. p. x. ff.) a native 
of Rome, born about the commencement 
of Trajan’s reign, died during that of 
Antoninus. His death was certainly after 
145, and probably before 164, b.c. He 
received his education, and pass^ bis 
outh and early manhood at Rome,' where 
is instructors were, in gramma^, which 
comprehended logic and philolo^,* Std- 
pitiuB Apollinaris; in rhetoric Sna dialec- 
tics, Titus Castritius, Antonias Julianus, 
and others. Cornelius Fronto and the 
philosopher Favorinus were his mtiniate 
associates throughout life. Upon ' as- 
suming the manly-gown he repaired with 
many noble Roman youth to Ath^nsi 
where he pursued diligently hb philoso- 
phical studies, uiid^t the directions of 
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Calvisius Taurus, and the Celebrated Pere* 
grinus Proteus, and acquired the friend- 
ship of Herodes Atticus. At a country 
seat of the latter, probably, he compiled 
the greater part of his Noctes Attic®. 
He accompanied Taurus to Delphi, to 
witness the general assemblage of the 
Greek states at the Pythian games. 
Upon his return to Rome he applied to 
legal studies, and was frequently ap- 
pointed by the city pr®tor, to settle 
causes of equity and arbitration. Aldus 
Gellius gave to his collection of remarks 
and annotations the name of Attic Nights, 
since they were chiedy drawn up in the 
leisure of winter evenings, while he re- 
sided near Athens ; and the title he con- 
sidered less adected than those of Mils®, 
Sylv®, UeTrXoi/, Krpar AjxaXduaSf and 
others, in his age usually appended to 
such Collectanea. They are in twenty 
hooks, of which the ciglitli is entirely 
lost, and the beginning of tlie sixth is 
wanting. They arose from the remarks 
and extracts he made in a wide course of 
miscellaneous reading both in Greek and 
Roman literature, put together as he had 
entered them in his place-book, with little 
method or selection. They contain many 
curious anecdotes; hut their principal 
value consists in the numerous fragments 
they have preserved of ancient works, on 
law and jurisprudence, of annals, and 
philosophical writers, and general philo- 
logy, otherwise irreparably lost. Gellius, 
however, was a mere book-wonn, and 
sometimes in his observations upon what 
was passing before him in daily life be- 
trays a credulity and ignorance hardly 
credible. Hia admiration for the ancient 
comic writers of Rome sometimes leads 
him to employ an obsolete phraseology ; 
but his style, although unworthy of the 
commendations Au^stinc (De Civitate 
Dei, ix. c. 4) has given it, is generally 
smooth and perspicuous. The preface to 
the Noctes Attic® relates in a lively 
and interesting manner the occasion and 
progress of the work ; and the twenty 
books are full of incidental traits of cha- 
racter and manners, illustrative of the 
society of the age. 

AUMALE, (Claude de Lorraine, duke 
of,) son of Ren6 IL, duke of Lorraine, 
whom he .succeeded in the possessions of 
Aumale, settled in France, where he ob- 
tained letters of naturalization, and had 
the office of grand huntsman Conferred 
'ipon him. He commanded the troops 
or his uncle, the duke of Gueldres, at 
the battle of Marignan, in 1515; and 
in 1522, defeated the English before 
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Hesdih, and the GenhaiirbeMe Neuf^ 
chkteau, in Lorraine. He Was also ac^ 

. tively employed in put'ting[down'tbe insur- 
rection of the peasants inMisma, Swabia, 
and Alsace. Francis I., to whon^ he had 
rendered considerable services, made the 
territory of Guise into a duchy in his 
favour, and appointed him governor of 
Champagne? In 1542, he made a con- 
quest of the duchy of Luxembourg ; and 
two years after, providid for the safety 
of Paris, which was then in a state of 
gi'eat alarm. It is from this time that 
the affection of the Parisians to this house 
is dated. He died April 12th, 1550. 
There were many distinguished members 
of this family and name : 

Claude IF, of Lorraine^ duke cf Aur 
male^ the third sen of the preceding, was 
born in 1523 : he had for his share the 
territory of Aumale, and the office of 
grand huntsman, and obtained in 1550 
the government of Eurgundy. He fought 
oil the royal side at the battles of Dreux, 
St. Denis, and Moncontour. Conceiving 
that Coligni had a share in the death of 
the duke of Guise, his brother, he deter- 
mined to revenge it on him, and was one 
of the principal movers in the project of 
the massacre of St, Bartholomew. He 
was killed at the siege of Rochelle in 
1573. 

Charles of IsOrraine^ duke of Aumale, 
son of the preceding, succeeded him in 
the duchy of Lorraine, and the office of 
grand huntsman. He was one of the 
most ardent defenders of the league. 
Jealous of the popularity of the duke* 
€nd cardinal of Guise, he informed the 
king that they were getting every thing 
in readiness to seize his person. After 
the death of the duke and cardinal, 
d’ Aumale and the diike of MayenUe 
were placed at the head of the league. 
The defence of Paris was entrusted to 
him in 1589. On the 21st of Septem- 
ber in that year, he and the duke of 
Mayenne lost the battles of Arques, and 
afterwards that of Ivry. D’ Aumale after- 
wards defended Paris successfully against 
Henry IV. After the success of Henry, 
not chooAhg to submit himself to his 
government, he entered the service of 
Spain, whereupon the parliament ordered 
him to be executed in effigy. ' He died 
at Brussels in 1631. 

AUMONT, (Jean d’,) was born in 
1522. He fought on the royal side in 
the battles of Dreux, St. Denis, and Mon- 
contour. In 1579, Henry HI. reWnrdied 
his services by making him a knight of 
different orders, and finally maldng 
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liim a . o£ Fraiue* On the 

death .qf Henry lll^' te w^s the first to 
acknowledge Henry IV. king, and to 
join his cause.. He distingnished himself 
at the battles of Argues aqd Ivry. He 
was afterwards nominated to tlie govern- 
ment of Champagne ; and was killed 
while besieging Camper in 1595. 

Louis Mane Victor d'A'dmount ei de 
liochebaran^ didte of Aamont^ (1632 — 
1701^) a distiiiguiflhcd ofiicer in the army 
of Louis XIV. 

Jaques^ duke of Aimont^ of the same 
family as the preceding. He had the 
offer of the command of the national 
guard in 1789; he hesitated, however, 
and it was given to the marquis de la 
Salle, who was soon afterwards replaced by 
M. de la Fayette. In 1791, he took the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution. He 
died in 1799. 

Louis Marie Alexander^ duke of Aii- 
itionty was born the 14th August, 1736. 
He boro the title of the duke of Villequier, 
until 1799, when, on* the death of his 
elder brother, that of duke of Aumont 
came to him. He was first gentleman 
of the chamber to the king, and a 
staunch loyalist. It was from his apart- 
ments that the royal family set out, in 
their flight to Varennes. The duke after- 
wards emigrated. He died in 1814. He 
had two daughters, who were united by 
a friendship so tender, that they made a 
vow that they would never separate, and 
would marry only upon the condition of 
finding two brothers who had the same 
views as themselves. This was accom- 
plished in 1806, by their marriage wi^i 
the MM. de 8aiute Aldegonde. 

Louis Marie Celeste^ duke of Auwontj 
was duke of Piennes, until the death of 
his uncle, the duke of Villequier in 1799, 
whose title he took, and kept till the 
death of his father in 1814. The duke 
of Piennes, before the revolution, was 
one of the most remarkable persons in 
the world of fashion in Paris. He was 
a staunch loyalist ; and, after that period, 
emigrated, and served with gallantry in 
different campaigns, until the restora- 
tion. He made an adventu|pus descent 
from, England into Normandy during 
the hundred day&i It would probably 
have been unsuccessful, as he was ex- 
posed to a force superior to his own ; but 
the newa, of the defeat ^ of Napoleon 
, removed the danger he was in. He died 
ill; 1831. (Biographie Utiiveraelle and 
Supplement.) 

AUNAIRE, Oishop of Auxerre in 
.581, died in 605. lie . presided at a 
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council in 581, in which some canons 
were made, prohibiting several pagan 
rites and sports that then prevailed. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AUNG ER VILE. See Bury, Richard 
de. 

AUNILLON, (Pierre Charles Fabiot, 
1684 — 1760,) canon and grand vicar of 
Evreiix. He pronounced the funeral 
oration of Louis XIV. in the cathedral 
of Evreux. He w'rote a comedy, en- 
titled, Les Amants Dcguis6s, and at a 
later period of his life, he published two 
romances. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUNOY, (Marie Catharine Jumelle 
de Bernevillo, countess d’,) the niece 
of the celebrated Madame Desloges, 
died in 1705. She published. Fairy 
Talcs, in 4 vols, and Adventures of Hip- 
polytiis, earl of Douglas, which latter 
Avork had some readers many years ago. 
She also published Memoirs relating to 
the History of Europe, from 1672 to 
1679; Memoirs of the Court of Spain; 
and the History of .lohii de Bourbon. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AURBACH, (Johannes Von,) a Ger- 
man jurist, who floiu4shed in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. Nothing 
further is known of him than that he 
w'as a doctor of canon law, and, it would 
seem, vicartus of Bamberg. Judging by 
the number of editions w'^hich the Summa, 
as it is generally called, passed through, 
Vou Aurbach was very highly esteemed 
by his contemporaries. His works, so far 
as we know', are, 1. Libelliis dans Modum 
legendi Abbreviat. in utroque Jure, 4to, 
s. 1. ct a. 2. Processus Judiciarius, Argen- 
tini, 1491. 3. Summa dc Sept em Sacra- 
mentis, Aug. Vind. 1469, fol. This is the 
title generally given to this AVork, but we 
are inclined to think, that its proper title 
is, Directorium Curatorum, for these 
reasons: 1. It is so called in an edition 
to he found in the royal collection at the 
British Museum, Avhich is apparently the 
first, and prior to that by Zeiner, above- 
mentioned, but which seems to have 
been unknoAvn to the different writers on 
the early productions of the press. 2. 
In a MS. in the Imperial Libra^ at 
Viennji, described by Lambecius, Com- 
ment. ii. p. 630, there is a treatise, Ma- 
gistri Johannis Aurbach Directorium 
Sacerdotum, Avhich seems to be the same 
Avork. Lastly, the introduction, which is 
too long to quote, shows that die pro- 
posed ntle is best suited to the wnole 
Avork ; whilst, that of De septem Sacra- 
mentis is applicable to the second part 
only. Tliere is also another Avriter of the 
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same name, who is somedimes confounded 
with tbe> preceding. All that is known 
of him i^ that he was a Bavarian by 
birth, and lived probably in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century ; and that 
after liaving travelled through France 
and Italy, he returned to bis native 
country, and resided at Munich till his 
death. His writings are, 1. Poematum, 
lib. ii. Patav. 1557, 8vo. 2. Anacreon ticse 
Odse, Monac. 1570, 8vo. 3. Singularum 
All^ationum Lib. ii. Colon. 1571, 8vo. 
4. ]|^ist. Juridic. Lib. iv. Colon. 1566, 
8vo. In Frisius (Biblioth. Un.) it is 
said to be uncertain to which of the two 
authors this last work is to be ascribed. 

AURELIA, the wife of C. Julius 
Csesar, who died suddenly at Pisa, in 
84 B, c. the year of his pratorship, and 
mother of the more celebrated C. Julius 
Caesar, the dictator. Slie was probably 
the daughter of M. Aurelius Cotta and 
Rutilia, see Cic. ad Attic, xii. 20 ; and 
M. C. and L. Cotta were her brothers. 
The nobility of her birth is, however, 
less deserving of commemoration than 
her virtues as a wife and mother. The 
author of the Dialogue, De Causs. Corrupt. 
Eloquent, mentions her with Atia, the 
mother of Octavianus, and Cornelia of 
the Gracchi, as having promoted, by 
their early instructions, the future great- 
ness of their sons, Caius, whose genius 
was remarkable even in childhood, was 
the favourite son of Aurelia. She en- 
gaged the celebrated Gallic rhetorician, 
M. Antonins Gnipiio, (Sueton. de ill. 
Gramm. 7, and seeGnipho,) as his tutor, 
and amid the dangers and excesses of his 
early political life, she was his confiden- 
tial friend. Her vigilance, however, was 
not sufficient to keep within her duty, 
Poinpeia, her son’s volatile wife. (See 
Clooius.) Aurelia had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the first consulship of her 
son, and to hear of his first brilliant 
victories in Gaul. But death removed 
her in 54, shortly before the decease of 
her grandadghter Julia, the wife of 
Cneius Pompey, from the proud or me- 
lancholy spectacle of his dictatorship. 

AURELIANUS, (Lucius Claudius 
Domitius, 207 to 275, a. d.,) was bum at 
Sinnium, in Pannonia, the modern dis- 
trict Sirmia, in the angle between the 
rivers Save and Drave, ^out the year of 
Rome^ 960, a.d. 207. The father of 
Aurelian occupied a small form^on the 
estate ^ of Aurelius, a rich senator in 
that district. His mother, according to 
CalGcrato of Tyre, as cited by Vopiscus 
in^U¥elian...c. 4, was the pnestess of a 
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chapel dedicated to the sun, in Anrelian’ft 
native viUage. She is said to have; been 
skilled in divination, and frequently in 
uarrels with her husband, a dull and sor-i 
id boor, used to exclaim ironically, “ A 
proper father of an emperor I” This story 
IS indeed accompanied by a series of 
omens, which were invented, at a later 
period, to c&nceal or excuse the humble 
origin of Aurelian. Throughout his life, 
however, Aurelian paM particular reve- 
rence to the deity of the sun, and be- 
sides founding, or enriching other shrines, 
endowed the temple of Elagabal, at 
Emesus ; restored, at his own cost, the 
temple of Belus, which had perished in 
the sack of Palmyra ; and erected fit 
Rome a magnilicei.t temple to the same 
god, where he deposited the spoils of 
his eastern war. His devotion appears 
also i.i his letters, on his medals, and 
is mentioned in the Csesars of .Tuliaii. 
(The Palmyreiifc god w'as prohaV y Ma- 
lach-Bel, or Agli-Bel. See van Capellt*. 
Dispiit. de Zcni bn, p. 8. if.) Aurelian, 
who was equally i*einarkabIo for the grace 
and dignity of his person, and his strength 
and dexterity in militar'^ exercises, ‘un- 
listed in the troops as a common so^ 
rose successively to the rank of a ^ 
turion, a tribune, the prefect of a legion, 
the inspector of the camp, the general, 
or, in the language of the third century, 
the duke of a frontier, and at length ■ 
the Gothic war f't' Claudius (see Clau- 
dius 11.) to the important office of 
general-in-chief of the cavalry. In 
every station lie distinguished himself by 
l|is valour, his rigid discipline, hie, tem- 
perate habits, and successful conduct. 
His active courage procured him the 
familiar surname of “ Sword-in hand” 
Aurelianus. His personal prowess Is 
attested in the military chaont, ** Mille, 
mille, mille, occidit” (see the very 
learned and instructive note of Salmasius 
on Vopiscus. Aurelian. c. C) ; and his 
rigorous discipline is recorded in a des- 
patch preserved by the same biographer, 
it is addressed to one of his inferior 
officers, and displays equal care for the 
morals of l&e soldiers, and the rights of 
the provincials. Gaming, drinking, and 
the arts of divination, are strictly for- 
bidden. The soldiers are enjoined to 
have their armour constantly bright, ' 
their weapons sharp, their horses and 
accoutrements ready ; and what is more 
important to remark, they are com- 
manded to live in quarters chastely ami 
soberly ; neither to damage the crops, 
nor to steal sheep, a fowl, or evett'a i 
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bufi<^ of ^apes; nor to exact, where 
they were billeted, salt, oil, or wood. 
“ The public allowance,’* he writes, “ is 
sufficient for their support; their wealth 
should be collected from the spoils of the 
enemy, not from the tears of the provin- 
cials.’*^ Two instances will illustrate the 
strictness of Aurelian. 1. A soldier had 
seduced the wife of his host The cul- 
pnt was fastened to the extremities of 
two trees, drawi# forcibly towards each 
other, and by their sudden separation 
his limbs were torn asunder. 2. The 
emperor Valerian, when his son Gal- 
lienus was sent to the camp for his niili- 
"aiy education, refused to entrust him to 
fhe care of Aurelian, although his legions 
■'tv/e the best disciplined, and himself 
e first captain of his age. And he 
igns as his reason, his dread of the 
of Aiireliiin, wlv> ould know 
difloreiii e between llr hei.* of the 
lid the son ui ' a ee*.n under 
' ■‘»n»und. howevei, was 

w'Uc tliM i’l / I uii he possessed an 
' {i<’or wortb) to s' * i\w * jnternporary of 
'o v-orvini and .he Scipios. At Rome, 

: directed the prefect of the city to 
illow him, and hzs train, public niain- 
e ; on anot/icr occasion, when he 
■onf f'>d on Aurelian tlie consulate, 
.'5/ . p„ 'he means of celebrating the 

imes of i,n« circus ; and at Byzantium, 
tnc emperor in a solemn assembly re- 
turned him thanks for his services on the 
lllyri' frontier, bestowed upon him 
extraordinary privileges, and relieved his 
•honourable poverty by causing Ulpius 
Crinitus, a wealthy senator of the family^ 
of Trajan, whose vicatiu^j or deputy on 
the southern Danube, Aurelian had been, 
TO ad )pt him, and bestow upon him the 
hrnd of his daughter Ulpia Severina. 
The wife of Aurelian is aot noticed by 
any historian ; hut, froit» Greek coins 
struck at Alexandria, she appears to have 
survived her husband. Tlie ceremony of 
‘Vurolian’s adoption is described, Vopisc. 
Aurelian. c. 13, in the words of Acholius, 
who was one of the chamberlains of Vale- 
rian. In the reign of Gallienus, there is 
no mention of Aurelian; but^ Claudius 
entrusted hir.> with the principal com- 
mand in the Gothic war. What share 
he had in the death of Aureolus is 
doubtful. On his death-bed at Sirmium, 
Claudius recommended to the principal 
officers of the state and army, Aurelian 
as his successor. The army of the 
Danube invested tiim with the purple ; 
nor did his election meet with any oppo^ 
sition, e.xcept a brief and fruitless attempt 


on the part of Quintilius, the late em- 
peror’s brother, to place himself on the 
throne. The reign of Aurelian lasted 
only four years and nine months; for 
Vopiscus has assigned too long a period; 
but it was a continued and successful 
campaign, first against the barbarians 
who invaded, and then against the 
usurpers who occupied the western and 
eastern provinces of the empire. He 
concluded the Gothic war, which had 
broken out afresh on the death of Clau- 
dius, by a lasting and beneficial treaty. 
The most remarkable articles of which 
were, the engagement of the Goths to 
supply the armies of Rome with a body 
of 2,000 cavalry ; jind the cession of the 
province beyond the Danube to the 
Goths and Vandals. From this time, 
270 A. D., the Roman Dacia was distin- 
guished by the name of Dacia Cis-Da- 
nuhiana, or Dacia Aureliani. He pre- 
ferred the solid advantages of such an 
arrangement, by which the Romans 
acquired a strong natural barrier, and 
recniited the exhausted population of 
Thrace and lllyricum, to the seeming 
disgrace of contracting the frontiers of 
an empire they were no longer able to 
defend. The retreat of the Goths was 
immediately followed by the Alcmannic 
war. They had penetrated from the 
Reetian frontier to the banks of the Po. 
On their return, however, the barba- 
rians were intercepted at the passage of 
the Danube by Aurelian, defeated, and 
enclosed between the river, the Roman 
camp, and a wasted country. The em- 
bassy of the Alcmanni was dismissed 
with a stern and contemptuous reply. 
The only terms allowed them were un- 
conditional submission, or starvation 
within the lines by which they were 
surrounded. In tlie temporary absence of 
Aurelian in Pannonia, however, the bar- 
barians eluded the vigilance of his heu- 
tennnts, broke through the posts in their 
rear, and returned, by rapid marches, to 
Italy. They approached Rome as near 
as Fano, in Umbria, having previously 
inflicted on Aurelian, near Placentia, so 
severe a defeat, that, according to Vo- 
piscus, the immediate dissolution of the 
empire was apprehended. Even Aure- 
lian shared in the universal alarm ; and 
he upbraided the senate for their tardi- 
ness in having recourse to the Sibylline 
books, and offered to supply whatever 
expense, whatever animols, or captives^ 
those mysterious oracles might prescribe. 
The ceremonies they directed were in- 
deed of a harmless nature, processidtis, 
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histr^ons, and sacrifices of firuits and 
domestic cattle ; yet . eitfier the Homans 
or the Alemanni believed them to have 
a magical influence, and that the victory 
on the Metaurus (Fano) was won hy 
supernatural aid. A third and last battle 
near Pavia, delivered Italy from the pre- 
sence of the Alemanni. The next cam- 
paign of Aurelian was against Tetricus, 
the usurper of Gaul, who, weary of his 
dangerous position, surrendered himself, 
and betrayed his army to his more power- 
ful rival. Tetricus was reserved for the 
triumph of Aurelian, but afterwards 
allowed to end his days in peace, in his 
magnificent palace, on the Coelian hill, 
having received, besides his original rank 
and fortune as a senator, the titular dig- 
nity of prefect of Lucania. 

The war with Zenobia, a.d. 272, (see 
ZnNOBiA,) was more arduous, from the 
nature of the country, the strength and 
resources of Palmyra, and the military 
genius of the queen of the East. In his 
march through Asia, Aurelian reduced to 
obedience the province of Bithynia, re- 
frained from the sack of Tyana fiom 
reverence for the birth-place of the cele- 
brated Apollonius, or according to another 
account, in consequence of a warning 
he received from the shade of the great 
theosophist, and won Antioch hy mild- 
ness and timely conciliation. In two 
engagements, one near Antioch, at a 
place called Iminae, and the second near 
Emesa, which, however, was of doubtful 
result, since Aurelian attributed his 
victory to his peculiar patron the Sun, 
Zenobia was defeated and driven back to 
Palmyra. On his march from Emesa 
(Hems) to the capital of Odenathus, Aii- 
relian was reduced to the greatest difficul- 
ties by the Arabs ; and it is more than 
probable, that had the Persians been able 
to siipportr her, Zenobia would have re- 
tained tier title and her empire. Palmyra 
surrendered in a.d. 273, and Zenobia was 
arrested in her flight to the Euphrates, 
and according to one account, was re- 
served for the triumph of Aurelian ; to 
another, she died on her way to Italy. 
Her caj^ital was at first lenienUy treated; 
hut having risen upon, and murdered the 
^man garrison, the Palmyrenes were 
given up to the most inhuman severities 
by the conqueror, who had retraced his 
inarch from the Hellespont, upon the 
news of their revolt. Vopiscus has pre- 
served a letter from Aurelian, in which 
he acknowledges that the slaughter ex- 
tended to age and infancy,, to unarmed 
peasants and women. A brief campaign 
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reduced Egypt to obedience, but it re- 
<pured the presence of Aurelian him^lf, 
since that province was the principal 
granary of Borne. The triumph of Au- 
relian lasted an entire day, from sunrise 
to sunset; but the detail of it must 
be read in Vopiscus, c. 33, or in the 
more picturesque and aiiimated narrative 
of Gibbon,'- D. & F. ch. xi. pp. 44 — 46. 
The repose of the conqueror was dis- 
turbed by a formidabli insurrection, in 
which seven thousand of his veteran sol- 
diers perished, in Rome itself. The 
reason assigned is an attempted restora- 
tion of the integrity of the coin : the 
reputed author of the revolt was Felicis- 
simus, a clerk of the mint ; but the true 
origin of the disturbance was, more pro- 
bably, a conspiracy, which already mani- 
fested itself before Aurelian *8 return from 
Pgypt, of the senate, the equestrian order, 
and the praetorian guards, against an em- 
cror who always distrusted, and latterly 
ad treated them with rigour. Aurelian 
used his victory with unrelenting severity. 
The noblest families mourned the loss of 
their most distinguished members, or 
their most valuable estates. One of the 
emperor s nephews was among the vic- 
tims ; and the slightest whisper of an in- 
former filled the prisons with inmates, or 
the islands with exiles. The conduct of 
Aurelian justified the censure of Diocle- 
tian, that he was better suited to the 
command of an army than the govern- 
ment of an empire ; and the remark of 
Vopiscus, that he was rather a necessary 
than a good emperor. Within a few*' 
ipnonths ^ter this triumph, Aurelian was 
on his march to bis first offensive war, 
the war with Persia ; for his former cam- 
paigns were undertaken for the recovery 
and restoration of the empire. He was 
assassinated by the principal officers of 
his army, whom the emperor’s secretary, 
having reason to dread the anger of his 
master, and knowing he never threatened 
in vain, had drawn into a conspiracy, hy 
a forged list of their names marked out 
for execution. Between , Byzantium .and 
lleraclea he fell by the hands qf Mu- 
capor, aogeneral whom he had always 
loved and trusted. The conspirators dis- 
covered the fraud, and its contriver was 
given up to wild beasts. For the style 
and titles of Aurelian,. see Akerman s 
Roman Coins, voL ii. p. 90. Antiquaries 
are not a^eed os to the increase tnai^ in 
the circuit of the walls of Rome, by 
Aurelian. Vopiscus estimates the new 
circumference at fifty miles ; butureJhnow 
(Olympiod. ap, Phot. 197) that ihie com- 
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pasa of the walla, by actual meaaurement, 
was' reckoned, in the time of Honorius, 
at twenty-one miles. Even this account 
is supposed to be exaggerated ; and if 
it be trae, as Eutropius says, that AUre- 
Uan*8 object was to add to the fortifica- 
tions of the city, the emperor’s work 
j^bably coincided nearly with the line 
of the present walls of Ronfe. He en- 
closed the Campus Martins, and gave a 
greater extent t# the walls of Rome, 
between the Porta Salara and the Porta 
S. Lorenzo, and between the Porta Mag- 
galore and the church of St. Croce in 
Gierusalemme. He probably took into 
bis line of fortification the Amphitheatrum 
Gastrense and Castrum Praetorium, and, 
on the other side of the Tiber, enclosed 
somewhat more of the Janiculum, from 
the Porta Portuensis to the Porta Sep- 
timiana. Aurelian added considerably 
to the burdensome poor-law of Rome by 
his distributions of com, salted provision, 
and clothing to the populace. He soon 
meditated an allowance of wine, but the 
rudence of one of his prefects checked 
is profusion, by hinting that the people 
would next look to have fowls. His 
favourite residence in Rome was either 
the Horti Domitim, in the regio Trans- 
tiberana, where he also projected the 
erection of warm baths, or the Horti 
Sallustii in the sixth region. Aurelian 
left an only daughter. Aurolianus, who 
had been pro-consul of Cilicia, and in 
Diocletian’s reign had retired to his es- 
tates in Sicily, was the emperor’s grand- 
* son. Vopiscus has detailed the civil 
administration of Aurelian, which wat 
searching and severe, but useful to the 
state. His sumptuary laws offer some 
carious facts for the statistics of the empire 
in the third century. See Vopisc. in 
Aurelian. The materials for the life of 
Aurelianus are some of his official des- 
patches, preserved by V^iscus; the 
lives of Aurelian, Tacitus, Tetricus, and 
Zenobia, in the Augustan History ; Zosi- 
mu8 1., Eutropius, Sextus Rufos, and the 
two Victors, with Dexippus, ap. Excerpt. 
Legat. 

AURELIANUS, a monk o#Reom6, in 
the bishopric of Lahgres, in France, lived 
sUbctat the middle of the ninth century, 
and exerted himself in the sterile fields 
oftheSemiaticandCmionic doctrines* His 
penchant for music might have been fos- 
tered by his expulsion from the monastery, 
on account of some juvenile ^ults. He 
wrote, ToAarius regmaris, seu de regu- 
RsModulationum, <|ims Tonds nve Tenures 
i^ellant, et de eamm Voeabidis, a 


work which he dedicated to the abbot 
Bernhard, a skilful singer, and lover of 
music. It contains some good notices ; 
and the abb4 Gerbert has pnnted it under 
the title, Musica Disciplina, in his Col- 
lection of Ancient Musical Authors, vol. i, 

. 27, from a MS. of the Laurentine Li- 
rary in Florence. (Gerber, Lex. d. 
Tonk. Schilling.) 

AURELIO, (768 — 774,) successor of 
his cousin, Fmela, in the Idngdom of the 
Asturians. Of his reign nothing certain 
is known ; but that he repressed an in- 
surrection of the servile class. 

AURELIO, (Lodovico,) a native of 
Perouse, who lived in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. He entered at 
an early age into the order of the Jesuits, 
studied, with great ardour, philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence, and was 
made librarian of his native town. At 
his death, at Rome, in 1637, he was a 
canon of St. John of Latrun. His works 
are chiefly historical, of which the prin- 
cipal arc — an Abridgement of Baronius, 
and a History of the Rebellion of the Bohe- 
mians against Matthias and the emperor 
Ferdinand. He also wrote two tragedies 
in Latin verse (Pompey and Germaniciis), 
which he afterwards translated into Ita- 
lian. (Biog. Univ ) 

AURELIO, (Aurclio,) a Venetian 
poet, who lived at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, and was attached to the court 
of the duke of Parma. He is principally 
known by his musical dramas. (Biog. 
Uiiiv.) 

AURELIO, (Giovanni Muzio — in 
Latin, Johannes Mutius Aurelius,) a 
modern Latin poet, born at Mantua, 
who flourished at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, two of whose poems 
are printed in the Carmina lUustrium 
Poetarum Italorum of Mat: Toscanus. 
He enjoyed the favour of pope Leo. X. 
who in 1520 made him governor of a 
town; but his misgovernment was so 
vexatious to the inhabitants, that they 
murdered him. (Biog. Univ.) 

AURELIUS COTTA, (C.) a person 
distinguished in Roman history. He 
was consul with P. Servilius Geminus, 
A.v.c. 502, during the first Punic war, and 
took Himera and Messina in Sicily, and 
was rewarded with the honours of a tri- 
umph. At the tennination of the war, 
he was named censor, with M. Fabius 
Buteo. 

AURELIUS, (Marcus Antonin^ a.i). 
121—180,) Marcus Annius Veras Cati- 
lius Severus, the son of Atmius, Veras 
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and Dotnitia Calvilla, was born at Rome 
on the 27th of April, 121 a.d. in the 
house of his paternal ^andfatber, on the 
Coelian hill, close to uia palace of Late- 
ranus. Annius Verus, his paternal grand- 
father, who was twice consul, and prefect 
of the' city, was raised to the rank of 
patrician by Vespasian, in 74 a. d. when 
that emperor held the office of censor 
with his son Titus. Genealogists, how- 
ever, traced the family of M. Aurelius, 
on the father’s side, from Numa, on the 
mother’s, from an ancient kin^ of the 
Sallentines. But the later Annii, a dis- 
tinct race from the republican house of 
that name, were of Spanish origin, and 
in the fourth generation from Marcus 
were settled at Succubo, (Plin. N. H. 
ill. 3,) a municipal town of Boetica (An- 
dfldusia). The father of Marcus died in 
the year of his praetorate. His mother was 
the grand-daughter of Catilius Severus, 
(see Plin. Epp. i. 22, not.) twice consul 
and city prefect, and the daughter of 
Galvisius Tullus, who also had twice held 
the chief-magistracy. His aunt, Galeria 
Faustina, was married to Antoninus Pius : 
and his only sister, Anna Cornificia, to 
whom, after his adoption, Marcus re- 
signed his mother’s dowry and his patri- 
monial estate, to Nuinidius Quadi*atus, a 
wealfliy and noble senator. The name 
of iM. Aurelius, before his adoption by 
Pius, was Annius Verus Catilius Severus 
— the appellation Verissimus was pro- 
bably a playful allusion of Adrian’s to 
his character — and after his accession to 
the empire, a. d. 161, M. Aurelius An- 
toninus. For the style, titles, &c. of 
Marcus, see Akennan’s Roman Coins, 
vol. i. p. 278. From a very early age, 
Marcus evinced a grave, laborious, and 
truth-loving disposition. In his twelfth 
year, he forsook the common pursuits 
and amusements of childhood, and as- 
sumed the habit, and the strict rule of 
life of a Stoic pliilosopher. A single gar- 
ment, and the plainest food sufficed him ; 
nor was it without earnest solicitations 
from his mother that he consented to 
exchange for the bare ground a leathern 
couchr Tlie infirm health of his man- 
hood was in some measure owing to liis 
early and excessive asceticism; but his 
asceticism enabled him to eradicate or 
subdue those vices of the mind to which 
art eplted station is most exposed, pride 
and impatience, and jealousy of superior 
Mrorth and wisdom. He was educated in 
ttte house of his grand&ther, and the 
ablest professors of the age initiated him 
in eloquence, philosophy, and the hberai 


arts. The first book of his Meditations 
commemorates his intellectual obligations 
to all who by their example or their in- 
structions had helped to form and educe 
in him a manly, temperate, and self- 
relying character, and the love of justice, 
intelligence, and virtue. Junius Rus- 
ticus, Sextus of Chseronea, his adoptive 
father Antbninus Pius, and, at a later 
eriod of life, Apollonius of Chalcis, were 
is favourite instructor. He gratefully 
remembered their services, rewarded 
them according to their several tempers 
with honours or wealth, filled the walls 
and niches of hb Lararium with pictures 
or busts of them, and dedicated to them 
after death anniversary festivals, when 
their tombs were strewed with flowers, 
and visited by solemn processions. The 
remarkable talents and disposition of 
Marcus attracted the notice of Adrian, 
an excellent judge of merit, where neither 
love nor jealousy blinded him. In Ills 
sixth year he was admitted into the 
equestrian order — a not uncommon pri- 
vilege, but in his case made distinctive 
by Uie early age at which it was con- 
ferred ; in his eightli, he was chosen into 
the Salian college, where he pertbnned, 
without assistance, t)ie various offices of 
the choir, the procession, and inaugura- 
tion; and in his eighteenth year, was 
adopted, with Lucius Verus, into the 
Aurelian house, and the succe;;sion of 
the empire. (See Antoninus Pius.) 
Marcus expressed sorrow rather than 
exultation at the prospects which now 
opened upon him ; and reproved the joy • 
#1 his attendants on his removal from the 
residence of Annius Verus to the impe- 
rial palace, by setting before them the 
trials and temptations of his new dignity, 
rather than its splendour and opportu- 
nities for self-indulgence and power. In 
his fifteenth year, when he assumed the 
manly-gown, Marcus had been betrothed, 
by the command of Adrian, to the daugh- 
ter of L. Cejonius Commodus ; but mer 
the accession of Pius, these e^usajs' 
were broken off, and Faustina, the first 
cousin of Marcus, whom Adrian had de- 
signed for 1». V erua, was given to Aureliug < 
Marcus wd$ repeatedl^r the coReague of 
Pius in the titulary dignity of' the cort-‘ 
sulate : he received the title of Ctesar;; the 
more substantia! privileges of the tribu- 
nate, whichrertdered his persdn iriyiobble i ' 
and of the “jus quintas relrttibnis,*’ rtr 
the right of introducing^ in tha seitate ftye 
separate hills, or frtsrthitioiis, hi^onb ' 
and he whs chosen iiitor the cb^ge of 
Poblifices, and invested with probonstdar 
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autliorUty without the g^tea. He observed 
a prudent distinction between his per- 
sonal friends and those who were can- 
didates for official employments. The 
former he enriched from his own purse, 
but never advanced them to posts of 
trust and emolument, merely on account 
of his predilections for them, although 
his recommendations were always re- 
ceived by Pius, To the latter, for three 
and twenty year^of active employment 
in the most important functions of the 
administration, he paid the cheerful obe- 
dience of a son ; and to his natural par 
reiits he displayed the same respect, and 
the same deference to their advice and 
authority, as when he was a member of 
the Anniau family. Nor did his new 
engagements divert him from his philo- 
sophical studies, or the severe simplicity 
of his private life. After his adoption 
to the empire lie was the scholar of 
Apollonius in ethics, and of Volusius 
Msecianus in jurisprudence. To Cor- 
nelius Pronto and Junius Rusticus, his 
preceptors in Latin eloquence and 
philosophy, he erected statues, and ad- 
vanced Julius Proculus to the con- 
sulship. To the latter he gave prece- 
dence in public over the praetorian pre- 
fects ; and enabled him, from his private 
purse, to meet the expenditure of his 
office. 'Fhe long intercourse of Pius and 
his adopted son, was never interrupted 
or embittered by the jealousy of power. 
Valerius Oinulus, who united the oppo- 
site qualities of a courtier and a cynic, 
• asked the elder Antoninus “ for what he 
thought Calvilla, the mother of Marcus^ 
was supplicating the statue of Apollo so 
eamesUy yonder in the viridarium, 
“1^‘obably,’^ he insinuated, “ your speedy 
decease and his succession.” But the 
conduct and disposition of Marcus ren- 
dered pointless tne malice of the sophist. 
From the death of Antoninus Hus, a.p. 
161 (see Antoninus Pius), the biography 
of Marcus naturally faUs under three 
heads: — 1. The military; 2. The civil 
afiairs of the empire ; and 3. The philo- 
sophicid character and works of the em- 
peror. Immediately on his succession, 
Marcus confirmed the adoption of Lucius 
Vents, admitted him as equal colleagxie 
in the empire, and bestowed upon him 
the hand of his daughter Lucilla. The 

Mwcus alone, was markp3 by an 

unwonted succession of foreign wars, of 
epidemic disease, and of natoal odami- 
tms and convulsion, The birth of Com- 
iCK^uSi b first, year of Marcus^ was 


followed by a serious inundation of the 
Tiber, by the Parthian war, an irruption 
of the Catti beyond the left bank of the 
Rhine, and of the Pictish tribes into the 
Roman province of Britain. Of the Par- 
thian war little is known ; and as Marcus 
deputed it to his colleague, and Avidius 
Cassius was the real author of the suc- 
cesses obtained, it will be sufficient to 
add that it terminated in a triumph, which 
on the return of L. Verus was solemnized 
by both emperors. The war on the Da- 
nube next required the presence of the em- 
perors : they travelled together toAquileia, 
and joined the legions on the other 
side of the Alps. Marcus, however, was 
soon left alone in command; since Verus, 
impatient of the rigour of the climate, 
the discipline of the camp, and the pre- 
sence of his colleague, recrossed tlie 
mountains, and died on his journey to 
Rome. A pestilence, which the soldiers 
of Verus had probably brought with them 
from the east, thinned the ranks of the 
legions in Pannonia, Noricum, Dacia, 
and Msesia. The campaign, after some 
partial successes on the side of Rome, 
was ended by a treaty with the Quadi. 
But the faith of barbarians yields to tlie 
first temptation ; and the Quadi aided 
the Jazyges, a Sarmatian people, and the 
great confederation of the Marcomanni 
(Mark-maniien, March -men) in fresh 
inroads upon the empire from the Black 
Sea to the Pyrenees. Marcus was obliged 
to sanction the dangerous precedent of 
admitting barbarians into the legions, 
and repeopling with them the desolate 
provinces on the frontier. Before setting 
forth for his second campaign, he put up 
to sale the costly furniture of the imperil 
palace, all that had been amassed by the 
rodigality of Domitian and Verus, or 
uring the long and peaceftd reign of the 
elder Antoninus, who had received costly 
gifts from every part of the world. The 
auction lasted two months : if it were not 
indeed rather a politic method of obtain*^ • 
ing voluntary loans by the deposit of 
pledges. For when the treasury was re- 
plenished at the close of the war iu Africa 
and on the Danube, the buyers were aL 
lowed to return the articles purcha^d^ 
and to receive back the purchase-money. 
Nor, it is added, did the emperor tak^ it 
ill, if any one preferred retaining the 

K e itself. This singular transaction 
[> a novel sumptuary law: for, in 
order that the purcliasers npght make 
use of their barons,, it was necessgiy to 
publish a rescript, by which s^nau^rlsn 
families were permi^ed to,, have 
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of white and like ^oeeof the impe- 

rial household and to be aerved at their 
own tables from jipld and silver plate. 
'Hie second war wi3i the nations on the 
Dantfbe had much the same event as the 
former. The Quadi were chastized for 
their faithlessness ; and some tribes, 
whom Marcus had settled within the 
Roman lines, but who had subsequently 
joined the invaders, were extirpated. 
The revolt of Avidius Cassius, in 
Syria, obliged Marcus again to trust to 
the barbarians. Cassius was, however, 
murdered by his own partizans, as soon 
as the intelligence of the emperor’s death 
was known to be false ; and the insurrec- 
tion did not even require the presence of 
Marcus. (See Avimvs Cassius.) Mar- 
cus, some of' whose correspondence with 
Faustina on the occasion is extant, re- 
retted that the violent death of Cassius 
ad deprived him of the pleasure of con- 
verting an enemy into a friend. He 
wrote to the senate, who urged the exe- 
cution of the partizans of Cassius, in 
these words : — I entreat and beseech 
you to preserve my reign unstained by 
senatorian blood. None of your order 
must perish, either by your desire or 
mine.” (See Mai. Framn. Vatic, ii. 
224.) After the dcaui of Cassius, 
arcus proceeded to Syria. On this 
journey he passed through Judinea to 
£g 3 rpt, and mence through Asia Minor 
to Athens. He assisted and encou- 
raged in every province, without betray- 
ing the irritable vanity of Adrian, the 
professors of learning, philosophy, and 
the liberal arts. Public teachers, with 
fixed salaries, were appointed to the phi- 
losophical chairs of Athens ; and the re- 
ligious pride of his Greek subjects was 
gratified the initiation of Marcus at 
Eleusis. He was recalled, however, to 
the Danube. The Quadi and Marco- 
manni violated the recent treaty; and 
leagued themselves with the Hermun- 
duric and the Sarmatic tribes. In 179 
A.D. the confederates were defeated, with- 
out, however, being subdued. But eight 
winter campaigns among the woods and 
morasses of uie North- Danubian pro- 
vinces, were at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. History has, perhaps, 
been scarcely just to the military fame of 
Marcus. Dion is imperfect, Cqiitolinus 
vague and obscure, in his accounts of 
these wars. But to judge from the lasting 
impression they made on both the Par- 
tfiiaxie and the Germans, his victories on 
the ^ Euphrates and the Danube were 
nehh^ few nor unimportant. During 
366 


the Parthian war, a. n. 162,. Mkrotis 
superintended the civil administration at 
Rome. In the life-time of Veras, the 
temperate and active policy of the elder 
of the imperial colleagues was perpetually 
crossed by the careless ana dissolute 
conduct of the younger. But Marcus, 
from his fifteenth year, when he was 
temporary (refect of the city during tlie 
absence of the regular magistrates at the 
Latin holidays, had s^ed a strict ap- 
prenticeship to office. He improved, 
and extended to the provinces, the civic 
registration prohibited any inquiries to 
be made into the tide of estates after the 
last proprietor had been dead five years;-— 
added to the number of days on which 
business might be transacted; — altered 
the law of guardians, and appointed a 
prffitor, especially for wards — Praetor Tu- 
telaris; — abridged the expenditure of 
the public games, particularly of the 
gladiatorial exhibitions; and the dona- 
tions to favourite fencers and actors ; — 
added to or modified die laws of ** dowry,” 
of per centage on “ legacies,” of “hank- 
ing,” and “ public sales — and improved 
the public roads and the streets of Rome. 
He emulated the policy of Augustus in 
veiling the impenal power bmnd the 
dignity of the senate ; in doing honour to 
that body on all occasions, by frequent 
attendance at its meetings; by multiplying 
offices of police and jurisdiction, in which 
senators might be employed ; and in sup- 
plying from his private purse the deficient 
fortunes of individual members. The 
pestilence which afflicted the empire inc. 
^his reign, made it necessary to impose 
severe laws of quarantine and sepulture ; 
and the excesses and superstitious temper 
of the age, to restrain private expense, 
and the practice of the arts of astrology 
and divination. Lastly, he selected wUh 
the utmost care the provincial prefects ; 
and introduced some salutary reforms in 
the general administration of the empire. 
It has been said in reproach of Marcus, 
that he was wont to immerse himself in 
philosophic contemplations, when every 
thing went wrong around him. But the 
meagre cbtails we have of his life, show 
him rather practically active thua pl^o- 
sophically absorbed ; and the ^vfis 6f his 
reign are more justly attributed to the 
various and unprecedented calamities that 
visited all parts of the Roman world in 
the latter half of the second century 
A. o. Faustina died at a village at w 
foot of Mount Taurus, n. 1 7A With- 
out giving credence altoge^dier to 
rumours which Capitofinus indiiTssently 
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^adoptdd, we may believe she was as ill- 
suited to Marcus as a wife, as Lucius 
Verus as a colleague. Her letters, and 
the few facts recorded of her, in^cate 
both energy and intelligence, and her in- 
fluence over Marcus is unquestioned. 
In his Meditations, I. 17, he thanks the 
^ods, who had bestowed on him a wife so 
faithful, so gentle, and of sucli a wonder- 
ful simplicity of manners. Perhaps he 
was parUy ignorajj^of her excesses, partly 
passive under them, and contented him- 
self with the remark, that “ if he put her 
away, he must restore her portion i. e, 
the empire he inherited from the elder 
Antoninus. Before he departed on his 
second campaign against the Marco- 
manni, Marcus read lectures of philosophy 
to the Roman people during three days : 
he had already done the same in the 
cities of Greece and Asia. Since the 
audience were certain to applaud, there 
was perhaps more ostentation in this dis- 
play, than was quite consistent with the 
modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor. His philosophical commenta- 
ries, Ta)v ccff iavTou — addressed to liini- 
self, are meditations or soliloquies, written 
for his own use. They were composed 
in the tumult of a camp, and amid the 
distractions of business. They do ‘not 
contain a regular system of philosophy ; 
nor are they merely detached moral 
aphorisms and reflections. They are 
rather the resonance of his feelings, the 
journal of his studies, and the rule of 
life which, under the guidance of later 
» Stoicism, Marcus conceived most likely 
to establish in his mind the habit of vir^ 
tuous fortitude. ..Their proper title, theif 
authenticity, their style and contents, and 
their general relation to the principles of 
Stoicism, are fully treated in I^icholas 
Bach*’ Scriptio Fhilologica de M. Aurelio 
Atitonino, and in L. Ripault’s Marc Au- 
rdie, ou Histoire Philosophique de I’Em- 
peveur Marc - Antonine, in which an 
attempt is made to illustrate the Medita- 
tions by the light of the public and do- 
mestic history of their author. (Paris, 
4 vols, 8vo, 1820.) The Epistles of 
Marcus Antoninus and Frouto, disco- 
vered by^Mai, and, more recently, edited 
b^ Niemihr, confirm the former impres- 
sions of the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of Antoninus, such as history 
represenbi it. The observation of Eutro- 
pius k correct, that it is easier to admre 
than to eoihmend him. Plato’s idea of a 
philosophic monarch seemed realized; and 
the panegyric of Aurelius Victor is hardly 
ejmeesivbj that wihat was scarcely cre- 


dited of Romulus, was believed by idl of* 
Marcus, that he was received into heaVen 
when his {qipointed work on earth was 
a^omplished.” On Kis way to Italy, from 
his third expedition against the Germans, 
A.D. 180, Marcus was seized at Vienna 
with a mortal disease. He expired with 
the same equanimity and constancy that 
he had preserved through his life. In 
ecclesiastical history, the reign of Marcus 
is noted as a season of persecution to the 
Christians. Not that the philosophic 
emperor, like Decius or Diocletian, issued 
against the new communities furious and 
sanguinary edicts, but he enforced the 
existing laws, and subscribed to the sen- 
tences of his provincial prefects, whom 
their own zeal, or the reclamations of the 
multitude, incited against the Christians. 
Under such circumstances took place the 
remarkable martyrdom of Polycarp. Ear- 
nest, sincere, and self-denying, and deeply 
impressed with reverence for the names 
of Zeno and Epictetus, of Plato and 
Speusippus, and for the tmths they an- 
nounced, Marcus could not regard with 
complacency doctrines which reached him 
by report only, and which he waa. accus- 
tomed to associate with the creed and 
practice of the most obscure and obstinate 
portion of the Roman world. The mo- 
tives of his hostility to Christianity were 
equally distinct from those which actuated 
Nero or Diocletian. He punished ofien^rs 
against the public peace as his prefects 
represented them, whose doctrines, if not 
timely restrained, would subvert the do- 
mestic life and the public security of the 
empire. The Apologies of Justin and 
Athenagoras, the fragments of M elite in 
Eusebius, 11. £. iv. c. 2C, and the Epistle 
of the Lyonnese Churches to the Brethren 
in Asia, with the Acts of the Martyrs, in 
Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum sincera et 
selecta, p. 325, contain the principal cir- 
cumstances of the Antonine persecution. 

AURELIUS VICTOR, (Sextus,) lived 
from about the latter years of Constan- 
tine I., to about the middle of the reign 
of Theodosius I. The time of his birth and 
his death are, however, uncertain. ,He 
was of humble origin ; but that hia na- 
tive country was Africa, is rather a lax 
conjecture of Vossius, (De Hist. Lat. c* 
viii. p. 195,) founded upon the mention 
of 8 “ Victor Afer,” in tne preface to the 
Origo Gentis Romans. 'The principal 
notes of time in the works of Victor co^e, 
De Csesaribus, xv., where he speaks of 
the destruction of Nieomedia. by an 
earthquake, in the coiisulahip of Nera^is 
Cereaiis, 34$ A. the tveaty^first year 



' ha^' 

aectilar 

^mesi- yjtii^b Philip/ the 
iseleptatei ^with . such' nuig- 
Qlfkence hi tue y&r 1000» as an instance 
jhe Increasing dUregarid for Rome,« 
<i^et the seat of tSe governmcnf was 
trangferred to the Bosphorus. (See the 
references in the vijth chapter of the De- 
dine an^ Fall, p. 326, and Gibbon’s 
eloquent description) ; also, compare ch. 
xiL p. 99, for the games of Carinus. 
A^urdius speaks of Coiistanline as his 
contemporary, in ch. 40, Dc Caesar. In 
360 (I.) Aurelius was appointed prefect 
of the Second Pannonia, by Constantins, 
then at Sirmium, and was honoured by 
him with a statue of brass (see Am- 
raianus, xxi. c. 18) ; and seventeen years 
. afterward, Theodosius made him pre- 
fect of Home, (377 a.d.) The Fasti Con- 

sulares make mention of Victor as 

the colleague of Valentinian, in the con- 
sulship, 370 A.D. ; blit there is no other 
reason for identifying him ivith Aurelius. 
Victor was probably a p^igan, (see De 
.^^sa^^iv. Adrian.) The works of 
'^urclms Victor are the following: 1. 

Viris lllustribus Urbis Iloinae. Bor- 
,^hesi and Niebuhr believe that this 
work was compiled from the inscriptions 
the base of the statues in the forum 
of Augustus. And if their conjecture he 
correct, it may be supposed to contain 
the prevailing opinions which the , 
Romans, in the Augustan age, enter- 
tained of their earlier and republican 
history. This treatise is a series of short 
biographies of illustrious Romans, from 
the kingly age to that of the Dictator 
Caesar. It contains also the lives of some 
distinguished opponents of Rome, e. y, 
Pyrrhus, Antiochus, Hannibal, Hasdru- 
bal, Viriarathus, and others. It is attri- 
buted in the manuscripts, and by the 
editors of Aurelius, sometimes to Corne- 
lius Nepos, sometimes to Suetonius, and 
sometimes to the younger Pliny. It is, 
^perhaps, an abstract from the longer 
work, Libri Virorum lllustrium of Cor- 
nelius Nepos. The style, however, of 
the compendium of Aurelius shows it to 
belong to a declining age. 2. l)e Cs^ 
saribus, a continuation of the De Virls 
lllustribus, from the close of Livy’s histo- 
rical books, to the tenth consulate of 
Consflantius, i. e. a. b. 312. The style of 
f i^i^mpendium is somewhat more com- 
authorities are better, and 

^Spacterst generally drawn wfih 

Sip-' , “* 
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neratomm .Romanorut»> exeerpla . 
.vbris Sexti , Aurelii . Victotis, frt^, tue 
acaesriosq. o|. Augustus, tq the. death oC ... 
l^eodosius 'Ae GreatJ jts ^pnm^r is' , 

‘ denojmnated Victor "Junior, or Viotori^ 
pus, and, was eonteinporai^with^Orosius. 

It js not epijtirely an abridgement, but 
contains some ihsertiou^ and some, alta- 
^rations. 4p.Origo Gentis Roman'm. Ac- 
cording to its tide, an epil^me of mman 
history, fro^i the iqg^iqjd ^riod of 
Janus and* Saturn, to the consul- 
shin, digested fropi the ej^ikstf annals 
ana historians. Orelliits^und .Niebuhr 
consider it as a; ^ger^ of the d^Ettenth 
century, and probity tnitf of Pom- 
ponius Laetus. lii^^y<case,^;the com- 
piler of the OrigCT^ Carnot be placed 
earlier than the fifth) nr* the beginning 
of the sij^th century, A. d,; It is chiefly 
made up of antiquaril^n ^passages from 
the .ffineid; and if it were the work of 
an ancient granimaiipn, #as probably 
intended as an introduction to the pofn- 
pendia of the genuine Victor. Xhfe Au*- 
relius Victor noticed by Capitolinus in his 
life of Macrinus, 4, is a different person. 

AURELIUS, (Cornelius,) % friend of 
the celebrated Erasmus, aiKL^monk in 
the Augustine convent of iSbein, near 
Schoonhoven, was aUth^r of agi^atma>^y 
productions, both in verse TOose'.^ 
Among the latter is his work, De Situ et ' 
Laudibus Batavise, said to Imye been 
occasioned by a dispute betwaelthim.and 
Neomagus^or Geldephauei;,^ whether Gel- 
derland or Hollaii||^w^^e cbUntiyc<of 
^be ancient Batavi. Hm^^nked. BO'high.p 

€ a poet among bis <^tempo]^riea, that 
e emperor Maximiliim^ent'liima laurel 
crown. An edition otnis Lalin poSms 
was printed at Paris, j|^7 ; and his dia^ 
course on the Saviour’s Passion was . 
printed first at Antwerp in 1662^ and^seve- 
ral times afterwards. According to Allard, 
he was the instructor of Erasmus ; bgt 
this is somewhat doubtful.^^ For a 
he corresponded with thd* latteir,) but 
their epistolary intercourse appear, W . 
have suddenly dropped altogethajr, pro- 
bably on account of the grewt. freedom 
with whiqh Erasmus animadverted, : 

the religious orders. (Van KaiUtoeUv) ^ . 

AURENHAMMER, one^ ^ 

the most celebrated pupils, of^oaait, in 
Vienna. After having distinguished ^er- - 
self as a concert player on, ther^l^,^ ^ 
waa employed in passing throng. thef< 
press most of Moza^’a Sop^iiss^n^ 
ettes. She published suhsequently , 

works her own^X^n fdl ,6a,) whielS^ . 

as writ at her p%, fte 
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.tempore phantasias, were'distingu^ed 
by much delicate feelme and -a Tivid 
. mia^nation. «Sba held mso an appbia,t> 
*ment',at .tW^ltnperial operas Many of ^ 
her Trorka^-patod through several edi* 
tiona ; as the Vl. Voriaz. per il Clav. upon 
the air, Nel cuor pkt non>ml sento;%X. 
Variat., comp, et dedi4 Mad. de Rraun, 
&*c. Ttiue was her la^ wofbr She died 
. a'few vfatrs ago. 

AITR]^01iVS,4^arous A6ilius,) of an 
obscure &mily in Dacia^^and Originally a 
shepherd < He was one of^ the officers 
whose personal merit recommended them 
to the emperor .yalerfan, by whom they 
were jwomotied to *the most important 
commands in the en|pirc. Aureolus was 
govenior of Hlyfia under Gallienus. 
Until the viced, and. e^eminacy of that 
emperor had Ibst'all restraint, Aureolus 
served him fctitjffully and effectively 
against Ihgcnuus, in 261 ; in the 
revolt of tile Macrisni, iir^62 ; and against 
PostliumusV in 267. Aureolus was pro- 
claimed emperor i^ the same year, by 
the legions he commanded on the Upper 
Danube. He then passed the Alps, and 
occupied : Milan. But his approach 

aroused Gallienus from his pleasures ; 
andpons Aureoli, now Pontiniolo, on the 
Adda, presemres f^e Memory of the defeat 
of the rebel, and of the victory of GallU 
enus. Aureolus was besieged in Milan, 
and reduced . to extremity. He found 
meanj^, by ecattering libels in the camp 
of the besiegers, to excite a conspiracy , 
among the ][d'ini^al oficers of Gallienus ; 

that emj^Or was slain in a noctur-- 
nal tiffiiuU^'by ^hit own staff, headed hy^ 
his ' chdmlbirrlaih^and praetorian-prefect. 
'Hi# accession of Claudius was, however, 
fatal to Aureolui^irile siege was pressed 
\tdth increased vigour; his attempts at 
negotiation were rejected ; and Aureolus 
was obliged to yield the city and himself 
ti^ the discretion of the. conqueror. Clau- 
diUB yras at Q^st inclined to leniency; but 
the Erray demanded liis execution. There 
are, however, some slight differences in 
the historians of Aureolus. He is classed 
W' the Augustan historian, Trebellius 
^ , I^llio, among the “ thirty tyrants but 
apparenflys fi^j^e many of the military 
emperors of tfiat age, was a man of con* 
siderabie tanerit and abilities. 

AURIA, (Joseph,) a Bavarian mathe- 
matici^ of the sixteenth centuiy. He 
ttansli^ into Latin the well-known 
treads of ^ero Alexandiinus, Spiritu- 
alhim liber, th<^ original manuscript of 
wlii^ is in the Ubraaw of Trinity aoUege, 
Caihbri4^e, (^S. Ghife, 0.4,9;) He^aiiro^ 
369 ■ . 
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edited the treatise, of the ' . 

Sphere, aild that of Thoodosma/ 0e 
bipitionibUs ; both 6f which pub- 
lished at tlome in the year 15§7.' * 
AURIA, (Vkicent,) a 'poet and his- 
torian, was bom at Palermo, in 1623. 
He was chancellor^ of the kingdom* of ^ 
Sicily, and died in 1710. He was the. 
author of a great many works, many of 
which relate to the history and antiquities 
of Sicily. Most of them are enumerated, 
in the Biogrfuihie Uhiverselle, Suppl. ” 
AURTFABER, (Johann,) a divine of 
the German reformed church; in its com- 
mencement, was born, as far as can he 
discovered, in the countship of Manns- 
feld, about the year 1519, though both 
place and date are uncertain. His family 
name was Goldschmid, which he trans- 
lated into Latin, according to the custom 
then prevailing among men of learning. 
In 1537 he entered the university of 
• Wittenberg, under the auspices of Count 
Albert of Mannsfeld, ^here he attended 
the lectures of Luther, Melancthon, Jonas 
Biigenhagen, and other distinguishei 
reformers; was recalled in 1540, to taki 
the place of tutor to the young'«j^unt 
and after four years’ discharge of thi!*" 
office, was appointed, by his patron’s 
influence, an army chaplain. In th^f 
following year he returned to Wittenberg, 
where he attached himself to Luther ; *E 
accompanied him on his last journey to 
Eislcben, in 1546; and was with him at 
his death there. Ho shared the impri- 
sonment of the elector John Frederic for 
half a year ; wtis appointed court chap- 
lain at Weimar in 1551 ; and there assisted 
ill preparing the edition of Luther’s works 
printing at Jena. He alSo subscribed 
the petition of the Lutheran theologians 
for a free synod, which was afterwards 
printed. He was dismissed from his 
pastoral office at Weimar, for what reason 
is not known, in 1562 ; and employed his 
leisure in editing those writings of Luther 
which had been omitted in the editions 
of Wittenberg and Jena. During this 
labour he was allowed a free mainte- 
nance by the counts of Mannsfeld, tDl, in 
1566, he received a call as pastor to the 
church at Erfurt. Here, however, he 
was involved in long disputes with his 
clericd brethren, four of whom went so 
far as to read from their pulpits — bor- 
rowing the language of our Saviour to 
St Peter — a deciaratidn that they regarded 
their adversary as a “ heathen man* and 
a publican.” This was followed-by 
deposition 0$ all four hr Ae mitpldlpal 
council, and Aur$^ ^^yed aitebdem 
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from further jpersecution till his death, 
shortly after, in 1575. Besides the part 
which he took in the edition of Luther’s 
works at Jena, he edited the two volumes 
of letters; the first in 1556, the second 
in 1565 ; the Tomi Islebienses in 1564 
and 1565 : and the Table-Talk, first printed 
in 1569. 

AURIFABER, (Johannes,) was bom 
at Breslau in 1517, studied at Witten- 
berg, and was appointed, in 1550, at 
Meiancthon's recommendation, professor 
of theology, and pastor of the church of 
St. Nicholas at Rostock. He was chiefiy 
instrumental in settling the religious di^ 
ferences in Lubcck, and thereby gained 
the goodwill of the inhabitants of that 
city, as w'ell as of the duke John Albert 
of Mecklenberg, by whose father-in-law, 
the margrave Albert of Brandenburg, 
he was sent, in company with some of 
the Wirtemberg divines, to allay the 
theological dissensions in Prussia. There 
he for some time held the bishopric of 
Pomerania; but his efforts to promote 
religious unity were unavailing, and 
brought the suspicion of heterodoxy on 
himself. He was afterwards church and 
school inspector at Breslau, and died 
there in 1588. 

AURIFABER, (Andreas,) the elder 
brother of the last-mentioned, was born 
at Breslau in 1512; studied at Witten- 
berg ; and after holding the office of 
rector in the schools of Dantzig and 
Elbirgen, travelled, in 1514, into Italy, 
at the cost of the margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg, to follow there the pro- 
fession of medicine. In 1546 he was ^ 
chosen court physician to the margrave, 
and held the professorships of medicine 
and natural philosophy in the academy of 
Konigsberg. His relationship to Osiander, 
(whose daughter he married,) involved 
him in the disputes consequent upon that 
divine’s doctrine of justification ; and he 
was sent to several of the German courts, 


AURIGNY, (Gilles d’,) a French po^ 
and lawyer of the sixteenth century. He 
was born at Beauvais, and died in 1553. 
He published the first edition of the well- 
known Songe du Vergier, Paris, 1516, 
4to; and was himself the author of 
various books which belong to the po- 
pular literature of that period, and which 
are now fhiefly known as rarities in 
bibliography. (Biog. Uuiv.) 

AURIOL, (Blaise <t) French writer 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the. author of two or three small books, 
which are sought chiefly as rarities. He 
was born at Caitelnaudary, and was 
canon of the church of that town. He 
was afterwards pro^sor of canon law at 
Toulouse, but resigned his chair in 1539, 
and died shortly after. Bodinus has per- 
‘petuated an anecdote of d’Auriol, which 
merits to be preservecL Certain astro- 
logers had predicted a general deluge to 
happen in 1524, and his credulity in 
astrology was so great, tliat he built him- 
self an ark, to be prepared for the im- 
pending danger. (Biog. Univ.) 

AURISPA, ^(Giovanni, 1369—1459,) 
one of the most distinguished men who 
contributed to the revival of the study of 
Grecian literature in Italy. In 1418 he 
went to Constantinople, for tlie purpose 
of learning Greek and collecting manu- 
scripts. He staid there for several years, 
and on his return brought with him 238 
manuscripts of the chief Greek classical 
authors, besides a great many of the 
Scriptures. He was for some time secre- 
tary to pope Eugenius IV., and to his# 
successor, Nicholas He translated 
the Commentary of Hierocles on the 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and his 
translation went through many editions, 
lie was the author of several other trans- 
lations from Greek into Latin. (Biocr. 
Univ.) 

AURIVILLIUS, the name of various 
Swedish scholars. 


to collect the judgments of the divines a Swedish jurisconsult, 

there upon the subject. He died in 1559, bom at Knutby, in 1643, and educated 
on the day before that fixed for his em- at the university of Upsal, which he 
bassy to the court of Poland. He wrote entered in 1656, where he enjoyed 
Historia Succini, which was incorporated the instiwetions of his brother, jvtrus 
by Scholtzius with the fourth hook of the Aurivillius, and where, in 1684, he was 
Consilia et Epistolse Cratonis; and edited elected to the professorship extraordina^ 
Phsemo de Cura Canum. (Ersch und of Roman law, a post which he held tifl 
Gruber. Jocher.) his death in 1 702. He wrote De Jaetu et 

AURIFERI, (Bernardino,) an eini- Naufragio ; De Actionibus Bouse Fidei 
nent botanic, was born in Sicily in et Stricti Juris; Specimen Gommenia- 
1739. He took the habit of the or<kr of tionis cui Titiilum Leguxu IVovineiatittm 
the ^ar minors in 1766, but devoted de Successione ab Intestate; Specimen 
hie life to botany. He died at Palermo, ConciliationitLegumqtuurundainEyavrie^ 
4 a 1796.' (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) op Juris Patni; £p%rainniata03^mfi;a; 
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nd Oratio Funebris in Obitum illustris- 
simi Dom. Simonis Griindel. 

Petrus AurimUius, brother of the last 
mentioned, was professor of logic and 
metaphysics, subsequently of the Greek 
language, and finmly of theology, at 
Upsal. He wrote Elementa Logiem 
Feripateticse ; Elementa Metaphysics; 
virosrtt^etiv Doctrins PapistRs do Me<> 
rito Operum ejusque Speciobus, Congruo 
et Condigno; Dismtatio Grsca, nepi ttjs 
opener, with other disputations ; and 
Oratio Grsca Carmine Heroico, super 
Obitum duorum illustrissimorum Regni 
Suecis Cancellarii de la Gardie Filioruin. 

Christophorus AurivilUus^ adjunct of 
the theological faculty at Upsal, during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote chiefly papers of ephemeral 
interest. 

Claus Christophori AurivilliuSy of Up- 
land, adjunct of the faculty of philosophy, 
and vice-pastor at the university of Up- 
sal, and pastor of several parishes in 
Sweden. His works consist of philoso- 
phical disputations and theses. 

AUROGALLUS, (Matthaeiis,) a native 
of Bohemia in the sixteenth century. 
He assisted Luther in the translation of 
the Bible, and wrote a Hebrew and Chal- 
dee grammar. He died in 154«3, at 
Wittenberg. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUROUX, (Nicholas,) an engraver, 
a native of Lyons, but who worked at 
Turin. M. Heinecken mentions by him 
four portraits, and a folio print of the 
Virgin Maiy holding the infant Saviour, 
•with St. John kissing his foot, inscribed, 
Sancta Maria Mater, &:c., imblished 
Lyons by Robert Pigout. The frontis- 
piece to the second volume of Daniel 
Sennertus, dated i6d0, is also by him. 
(Strutt’s Diet. Heinecken, Diet, des 

AUROUX DES POMMIERS, (Ma- 
thieu,) a theologician at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
Coutumes g^n^rales et locales du Pays et 
Duch6 de Bourbonnais, avec des Com- 
mentaires, 1732. This was reprinted, 
with improvements, in 1780. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) • 

AURUNG-ZEB, (Ornament of the 
Throne,) the name by which one of the 
most celebrated emperors of India is 
generally known, though on attaining 
supreme power, he assumed the lofty 
title of AlemrGheer, or Conqueror of the 
World. He was the fourth and youngest 
son of Khurrem-Shah, or Shahjehan, the 
^h sovereign of the dynasty of Timur ; 
and was bom in 1614. In common with 
371 


his brothers, he held the vice-royalty of 
various provinces under his father, and 
acquired considerable military experience, 
eany in life, in the warsjwhich Snahjehan 
waged against the independent kingdoms 
of the Dekkan. He differed, however, 
widely from his father and brothers — who, 
like most of the princes of their family 
since Akbar, were avowed Soofiees, or 
free-thinkers — in the rigid observance 
which he imposed on himself of all the 
tenets and duties of the Moslem faith, 
in which he aspired to the reputation of 
a fakir, or saint; and though he has been 
almost universally reproached by histo- 
rians, for assuming the garb of sanctity 
as a cloak to conceal and further his 
ambitious designs, the zeal with which 
he continued throughout his reign to 
promote, even beyond the bounds pre- 
scribed by policy, the interests of Islam, 
proves that his bigotry may at least be 
allowed the merit of sincerity. When 
the illness and reported death of Shah- 
jehan prematurely kindled the flames of 
civil war among his sons, Aurung-zeb, 
then at the head of a powerful army in 
the Dekkan, at first disclaimed all inten- 
tion of becoming personally a competitor 
for the throne ; declaring himself in 
favour of his brother, Moorad, viceroy of 
Guzerat, a prince of a frank and martial 
character, in coniunction with whom he 
defeated Dara, the eldest son and des- 
tined successor of Shahjehan, entered 
Agra, and deposed his &ther, who re- 
mained in confinement within the palace 
during the remaining eight years of his 
life, tended with aftcctionate care by his 
daughter, Jehan-Ara, one of the few 
amiable characters whom the house of 
Timur has produced. Aurung-zeb’s next 
care was to rid himself of Moorad, which 
he effected by treacherously seizing his 
person at a banquet; after which he 
openly proclaimed himself emperor (a.d. 
1658, A.H. 1069), and marching against 
his brother Shoojah, viceroy of Bengal, 
whose power yet remained unbroken, 
overthrew him in a great battle ; while 
Dara, after being again routed near 
Ajmeer, was betrayed into the hands , of 
the victor, and put to death by his orders; 
and the native historians relate, that Au- 
rung-zeb satisfied himself that the head 

S resented to him was truly that of bis 
1-fated brother, by cleansing it with his 
own hands from the blood which dis- 
figured the features. A second defeat 
sustained by Shoojali, (whose party had 
been reinforced by the desertion of Au- 
rung-zeb’s own son, Mohadnmed,) drove 
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that prince into Anraean, where he pe- 
rished, leaving Aurung-zcb without a 
competitor. 

The power thus obtained by bloodshed 
and guilt, was, however, swayed with a 
degree of moderation, ability, and good 
fortune, which has rendered this reign 
the most brilliant era of the domination 
of the race of Timur in India, and thrown 
into the shade the preceding glories of 
Akbar and Shahjehan. Tlie splendour 
of the imperial court, as described by 
Bernier and other travellers, equalled all 
that the imagination can picture of ori- 
ental magnificence; but amid all this 
pomp, Aurmig-zeb preserved in his own 
person the ascetic simplicity which had 
marked his early career — daily adminis- 
tering justice in person to his subjects, 
and fulfilling with scrupulous exactitude 
the precepts of the Koran. His religious 
intolerance, however, caused numerous 
revolts among the Hindoos, whose fixith 
had been tolerated and protected by for- 
mer emperors. An insurrection, in 1G65, 
of the Yogis, or Hindoo fanatics, Iteadcd 
*>y a female saint, was suppressed with 
some difficulty by the emperor in person. 
But a more serious mismrtune was the 
rise of the Mahratta power, under Seeva- 
Jee, who, issuing every year from his 
mountain territory, ravaged the plains of 
Hindostan, and thoxigh sometimes worst- 
ed, never conquered, continued till his 
death, in 1680, to defy the efforts of both 
Aurung-zeb and the kings of the Dekkan 
to crush him. Opposition, however, only 
inflamed the bigotry of the emperor, who 
continued to wage an unceasing warfare 
against the symbols and ceremonies of 
Hindooism. The idol-temples were every- 
where thrown down, and the shrines 
defaced; and on the death, in 1681, of 
the great Rajpoot chief, Jesswant Singh, 
an attempt was even made forcibly to 
impose Mohammedanism on that martial 
and haughty race; a rash experiment, 
which produced long and bloody, but 
indecisive wars. It was not till 1686 
that these religious dissensions, and the 
continual revolts of the Patans and Ro- 
hillas in the northern provinces, left 
Aiuaing-zeb at leisure to attempt the 
completion of the scheme which had 
been commenced by his fatlier, of reduc- 
ing the Moslem kingdoms of the Dekkan, 
and uniting all India under one common 
sway. The kingdom of Bejapore, or 
Viuapour, was overrun in a single cam- 
paign; its capital taken; and its sove- 
reign, Sekunder, the last of a long line 
ofnnce powerful princes, distinguished by 
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the title of Adil Shah, fell into the power 
of the victor, and ended his days in capti- 
vity — a fate which was soon shared by 
the king of Golconda, whose metropolis, 
after a siege of eight months, fell by 
treachery. A dispute wdth the English, 
about the same period, terminated in 
their expulsion from their factories, both 
at Bombay and in Bengal ; and it was 
not till after humble submission, that 
they were allowed, ii^ 1689, to resume 
their trade on the former footing. A war 
with the Seiks, who, after having sub- 
sisted as peaceful sectaries in the pro- 
vinces at the foot of the Himalaya jfor a 
century and a half, had been converted 
by the persecution of Aurung-zcb into 
fierce and armed fanatics, was suppressed 
for a time by the capture and death of 
their leader and patriarch, Gooroo Go- 
vind ; and the Mahratta power received 
a severe blow in 1690, by the death of 
Sainba-Jcc, the son and successor of 
Seeva-Jee, who was surprised in a hunt- 
ing excursion, and put to death in the 
emperor’s presence. But the depression 
of neither of these sects was permanent ; 
and even before the death of Aurung-zeb, 
they had again resumed the offensive. The 
subjugation of the Carnatic (1692—1700) 
completed the measure of the Mogul 
conquests, and made the rule of the de- 
scendants of Timur paramount through- 
out the whole of Inaia, including CaW 
and Assam — an empire exceeded in ex- 
tent by few, and in population and w'calth 
probably by none ot those which the 
world had hitherto seen ruled by a single r 
^onarch. The annual revenue has been 
estimated at thirty-three millions ster- 
ling. But this vast power, containing in 
its incongruous component parts the seeds 
of division and decay, could only be sus- 
tained by the hand which had reared it ; 
and the way to its downfal was prepared 
by the violent measures wliich were still 
more rigorously enforced against Hin- 
dooism, and which not only kept the 
Seiks and Rajpoots in constant revolts, 
but strengthened, by the accession of 
numerous malcontents, the predatory 
armies o%the Mahrattas. Though no 
diminution of prosperity clouded Uie last 
years of Aurung-zeb, they were embit- 
tered by his anticipation of the storms 
which threatened at no distant period to 
shake the Mogul dominion, as well as of 
the domestic warfare, for which he fore- 
saw that his death would be the signal, 
among his numerous sons. This latter 
evil he endeavoured to obviate by the 
pfirtition of his dominions-^leaving Hin- 
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dostan and the empire tu his eldest sur- 
viving son ; and assigning Bejapore and 
the Dekkan as appanages to the two 
younger. But these precautions proved 
afterwards unavailing. (See Azisi and 
Bahadur Shah.) , Amid all these doubts 
and forebodings, Aurung-zeb at length 
expired in his camp, on his march from 
the Dekkan to Delhi, Felf^ 13, 1707, 
A.H. 1118, in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age, and the A»rty-niiith of his reign. 

The character of this extraordinary 
prince is portrayed in his life and actions. 
When no considerations of ambition in- 
tervened, his government was mild and 
clement almost to a fault ; his beneficence 
was almost boundless ; his justice un im- 
peached ; Jind none of the acts of cruelty 
or wanton tyranny, which stain the annals 
of most former sovereigns of India, are 
laid by historians to the charge of Aurung- 
zcb. But the insatiable ambition, which 
led him to mount the throne through the 
blood of his brothers and the deposition 
of his father, predominated through his 
whole life j and every feeling of justice, 
honour, or mercy, was postponed to its 
gratification. Yet the crimes which 
marked his early career appear to have 
been to him a constant subject of deep 
remorse ; and in his impolitic persecution 
of the Brahminicul religion, ne was not 
improbably influenced hy the desire to 
expiate, by blind zeal for his own faith, 
the olfenccs of which he had been guilty 
against its moral precepts. He was suc- 
ceeded, after a short contest, by liis 
> eldest son, Shah- Alim, who assumed the 
title of Bahadur Shah. (See that name.l 

AURUSS, or ORUSS-KHAN, (Lord 
of Russia,) fifth in descent from Toushi, 
son of Jenghiz-Khan, the founder of the 
empire of Kipchak, was placed on the 
throne as tenth khan, a.d. 13G1, a.h. 762, 
on the presumed failure of the direct line, 
by the death of Berdi-Beg ; but his claim 
was contested by Tocatmish, (mis-spelt 
Toctamish by Gibbon, ) a prince descended 
from their common ancestor in a different 
line. This competitor, being defeated, 
fled into Mawarelnahar, to the court of 
Tamerlane, who funiished 1^ with a 
force to assert liis claims. But his efforts 
were still unsuccessftil ; and Auruss, after 
vainly attempting hy negotiation to de- 
tach Tamerlane from the interests of his 
rival, marched against him with all his 
forces. A blodtjfy biit indecisive cam- 
paign ensued ; but before the renewal of 
the war the next year, Auruss died, a.d. 
1376, A.H. 778, nearly at the same time 
vdth his eldest son, Tokta^Kaya. An- 
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other son, Timur-melik-aglen, .mounted 
the throne, from which he was speedily 
driven hy Tocatmish and Tamerlane. 
Two other sons of Auniss appear as 
reigning for brief periods in the revolu- 
tions which subsequently distracted the 
empire of Kipchak. (Arabshah. Sherif- 
ed-deen. De Guignes. Gibbon, ch. 65.) 

AUSIUS, (Henricus,) was born in 
1603, at As in Smaland, where his father, 
Magnus Henrici, was pastor. He stu- 
died at Stockholm and Upsal, at which 
latter university he was chosen professor 
of the Greek language in 1 640, and pro- 
fessor of law in 1646. He died in 1659, 
leaving behind him the reputation of 
having been one of the most zealous and 
successful promoters of the study of the 
Greek language in Sweden. As proofs 
of his own proficiency in this language, 
he left behind him several occasional 
Greek poems, and five disputations in 
the same language. He also wrote se- 
veral Latin disputations on legal and 
moral subjects. 

AUSONIUS, (Dccimus Magnus, 309 
— 392-3 A.D.) a native of Bordeaux 
(Burdigala.) His father, Julius Ausonius, 
was probably court physician to the em- 
peror Valentinian 1. His mother was 
yKmilia yEonia, daughter of Caecilius Ar- 
gicius Arborius, whose estates in Burgun- 
dy were confiscated during the usurpation 
of Tetricus, and who subsequently esta- 
blished himself in the city of Acqs on 
the Adour — civitatemTarbellorum Aquas. 
The poet Ausonius, and his sister Drya- 
dia, were the survivors of four children. 
His early education was entiusted to his 
nidtenial grandmother, iEmilia Corinthia 
Maura, and his aunts, Hilaria and Julia 
Cataphronia. We are more than usually, 
and perhaps more than necessarily, ac- 
uainted with the poet's family and 
omestic circumstances, from his jiiaving 
recorded them in his Parentalia, a poem 
which perhaps resembled the verses in 
more remote times engraved below the 
images in the atria of a Roman house- 
hold, and in which he celebrates the 
virtues and the lives of his immediate 
progenitors, and of his nearest relatives ; 
and in his Epicedion ad Patrem Julium 
Ausoniuin. His uncle, jEmilius Magnus 
Arborius, professor of rhetoric at Tou- 
louse, took particular care of the poet s 
education. The youthful talents of Au- 
soniiis were of high promise, and more 
attention was paid to their cultivation 
from his maternal grandfather, who was ap 
adept in astrology, having east frie scheme 
of his grandson’s nativity ; he had con- 
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cealed it, indeed, but it \iras ultimately 
discovered by his mother. The astro- 
loger \7as so firmly persuaded of the 
Accuracy of his resear^es, that they are 
said to nave consoled him for his many 
misfortunes, and for the loss of his only 
son at the age of thirty. At the age of 
thirty Ausonius was appointed lecturer 
on grammar, which, in those times, com- 
prised the arts of composition and criti- 
cism also ; and, subsequently, on rhetoric 
at Bordeaux. But the station of his 
father at the coiurt of Valentinian opened 
better prospects to him, and he was ap- 
pointed, about A.D. 366, to the office of 
preceptor to the emperor’s sons Gratian 
and Valentinian. He was quaestor, 
whether of the treasury, the exchequer, 
or the privy-purse, is not stated ; and, 
five months ^er the death of Valenti- 
nian, advanced to the prefecture of the 

? r8etorium of Italy, a. d. 376. His son 
lesperius was his colleague; Autonius 
was made prefect of the prjetorium in 
Gaul about the same time ; and in 377, 
Ausonius executed the office in Italy, and 
Antonius in Gaul. In 378 Antonins 
acted in Italy, Ausonius and his son in 
Gaul, and they did not resign until 380. 
Ausonius was consul in 379. J. J, Sca- 
ligcr, in his account of the poet, has con- 
founded him with an Auxonius; but 
Bayle (Diet. Hist. etCrit. art. “Ausonius”) 
is incorrect in saying that he never held 
office in the province of Afnca. (See the 
36th verse of the poem addressed to Sia- 
grius, “ Prsefectus Gallis, et Libyae et La- 
tio.” Ausonius died between 392 — 394. 
Corsini (De Burdigal. Ausonii Consulatu. 
Pis. 1764) has assumed, on insufficient 
grounds, that Ausonius was invested with 
the consulate, first at Bordeaux in 366 
A.D., and afterwards at Rome, 379. (See 
Ausonii, Mosell. v. 431.) The Paganism, 
or Christianity, of Ausonius has been a 
fertile subject of literary controversy. 
The arguments are fairly stated in B^le, 
Ausonius, note d, and in Malkin’s Clas- 
sical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 8vo, 
1825, pp. 308 — 311, who determines in 
favour of his Christianity . His faith, how- 
ever, sometimes slumbers, as in i. 39 — 42 
of his Commemoratio Professonim ; his 
orthodox 3 r is occasionally suspicious ; and 
in his Epistolae ad Paulinum he appears 
to dislike monachism. The elder Scaliger 
^thought] nothing but the fire was capable of 
some cl his epigrams ; and Ritters- 
husius acknowledges he was a Christian, 
but denounces him as a monster. But 
the situation of Ausonius at court is the 
most admissible '^excuse for his most 
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serious offence — the Cento Nuntialis ; and 
the emperor Valentinian, who ordered 
him to compose it, is described by Am- 
mianus, lib. xxx. c. 10, as a person, in 
his general habits, of strictness and gra- 
vity, of modesty and chastity. In epigram 
ix. Ausonius excuses the license of his 
muse on the same grounds as Catul- 
lus, xvi. O^id, and Martial before him. 
It would be impossible, within our limits, 
to give any but the mest general account 
of the poetry of Ausonius. Its chief 
value consists in its minute and lively 
representation of contemporary manners ; 
it is also curious in certain passages, 
particularly in the poem entitled Mosella, 
as indicating a transition from strictly 
classical and ethnic to Gothic and Chris- 
tian forms of sentiment and imagery. 
His poems were probably composed, in 
great measure, late in life, after he had 
retired from the court of Theodosius to 
his estates in the neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux. All imaginable tricks, and de- 
vices in metre, are to be found in the 
works of Ausonius, e. y. his Technopaeg- 
nion. The most instructive of his verses 
are, the Parentalia, the Epicedion, Ephe- 
meris, the .Toumal of a Day, and the 
Commemoratio Professonim; the most 
poetical, his Idyllia. His epigrams are 
principally free, or close translations from 
the Greek Anthology. Some of his 
epistolary poems are hybrid, i.e. alter- 
nately Greek and Latin verses, and some- 
times, even hemistichs — e,g, 

** Dum res et eetas et Sororum, 

JitifMara noptffvpea vXeKovrat." 

Ausonius composed, in verse, Fasti from 
the Foundation of Rome to his own 
Consulship ; and, in prose. Chronica Cor- 
nelii Nepotis, and Apologi iEsopi, all of 
which are lost. His prose style, like that 
of Boethius, is more vitiated than his 
poetic diction. His Gratiarum Actio ad 
Gratianum Augustum, upon his nomina- 
tion to the consulship, is a servile and 
insipid piece of adulation, which has sur- 
vived more worthy productions. 

For further accounts of the life and 
writings q£ Ausonius, see M6m, de I’Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, tom. xv.pp. 125 — 
128, Heyne, Opuscul. Acad. vol. vi.p. 33. 
Funcc. de Vegeta Lat Lingi^senect. c. iii. 
§ 30, H. ; and, Jos. Scaliger, Ausonian. 
Lectt. ii. cap. 33. 

AUSONIUS, (St.) the first bishop of 
Angouleme, and the instrument of con- 
verting^ the inhabitants of that diocese 
to Christianity. In this duty, how- 
ever, he was killed either by the peofde 
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emselves^ or a barbarous tribe that 
bad made an attack upon them. The 
French church commemorated the mar- 
tyrdom of Ausoniufr on the 1 1th of June, 
(fiiog. Univ.) 

AUSPICIUS, (St.) bishop of Toul, 
about the mid^e of the fifth century, 
lie was recommended by Sidonius Apol- 
linaris to Count Arbogastes, te teach him 
the best way of performing the duties of 
his office. His ^istle in verse on this 
subject is preserved. He died about 488. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUSSERRE, or AUXERRE, (Piene 
d’,) was born at Lyons about 1530^ and 
was an advocate there. During the time 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
governor of Lyons put the protestants in 
prison to save them from the violence of 
the mob. At this time Ausserre arrived 
from Paris, and gave orders that all 
should be executed immediately. The 
mob were forthwith set loose to murder 
and pillage at pleasure. This is the 
account of the president de Thou. The 
day that this took place was Sunday. 
This horrible butchery is called in his- 
tory, “ Les VSpres Lyonnaises,” or the 
L^onese Vespers. His conduct was 
highly approved at court ; he was loaded 
with favours, and selected to perfonn 
important offices. He died in 1595. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUSTEN, (Ralph,) a writer on the 
Art of Gardening, in the seventeenth 
century, was the author of a Treatise of 
Fruit Trees, showing the manner of graft- 
ing, planting, pruning, and ordering of 
them, &c., 4to, 1657, dedicated to Sa- 
muel Hartlib, Esq. It was mucli con^ 
mended by the Hon. Robert Boyle, and 
has been several times reprinted, some- 
times with the addition of a Spiritualiza- 
tion of the Art of Gardening. There is 
also, by him, a Dialogue, or Familiar Dis- 
course and Conference between the Hus- 
bandman and Fruit Trees in his Nurseries, 
Orchards, and Gardens, 8vo, 1676, in 
which year he died, having been a prac- 
tical gardener for fifty years, great part 
of which was spent at Oxford. 

In the History of English |Gardening, 
8vo, 1829, p. 93, there is mention of a 
Francis Austen, author of, a tFeatise in 
the same aert, entitled Observations on 
Sir Francis Bacon’s Natural History, 
so far as it concerns Fruit Trees, 4to, 
1631. 

AUSTEN, (Jane,) one of the best of 
the English novelists, was bom on the 
16th of December, 1795^ at Steventon in 
Hampshire, of which place her &ther 
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was rector for upwards of for^ years. 
At her father’s death, she was residing with 
him at Bath ;* and, after that event, she 
removed with her mother and sister to 
Southampton. In 1809 they settled at 
Chawton in the same county, and it is 
from this place that Miss Austen sent her 
novels into the world. At the com- 
mencement of 1816 Miss Austen fell into 
a decline, of which she died on the 18th 
of July, 1817, and was buried in the 
cathedral of Winchester. All the details 
of the life of Miss Austen are contained 
in a short memoir prefixed to her last 
novel, which did not appear until after 
her death. She is represented to have pos- 
sessed considerable personal attractions, 
and also a temper and disposition almost 
perfectly sweet and amiame. She wrote 
neither for fame nor profit, hut from taste 
and inclination, and was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to publish her first novel. 
She had much distrust of tlicir merit, 
and could scarcely believe what she called 
her great good fortune, when her novel 
of Sense and Sensibility produced the 
sum of 150/. Miss Austen^s novels have 
risen in reputation almost every year 
since their publication. There is a good 
critique on them in the 24th volume of 
the Quarterly Review, which is published 
by mistake in the prose works of Sir Walter 
Scott, for he was not the author of it. Sir 
Walter Scott, however, had a high opi- 
nion of Miss Austen’s novels, and as 
what he says of them is short, it may he 
here inserted. In one part of his mary 
he says — “The women do this better; 
Ferriar and Austen have given por- 
traits of real society, far superior to any 
thing vain man has produced of the like 
nature.” In another — “ I read again, 
and for the third time, Miss Austen s 
very finely written novel of Pride and 
Prejudice. That young lady had a 
talent for describing the involvements, 
feelings, and characters of ordinary life, 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. The big bow-wow I can do 
myself like any one going ; but tbe ex- 
quisite touch, which renders common- 
place things and characters interesting 
from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity 
so gifted a creature died so early Miss 
Austen’s novels are. Sense and Sensibi- 
lity, Northanger Abbey, Pride and Pre- 
judice, Mansfield Park, Emnoa, and 
Persuasion. (Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott.) 

AUSTIN, (John^) a distinguiBhed 
writer, of the time of the commonwealth. 
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ipniiat Walpole in Korfolk, and died at* 
London, in 1669. In 1652 he published, 
under the , name of William ]^rldey, a 
work against religious persecution, en- 
titled, the Christian Moderator. He was 
also the author of Reflexions on the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Allegiance, 16G1 ; iin 
Answer to Tillotson^s Rule of Faith ; 
and several other books. 

AUSTIN, (Samuel,) the elder, a divine 
and sacred poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the son of Thomas Austin, of 
Lostwithiel in Cornwall, in which town 
he was born. He entered Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, at the age of seventeen, in 
1623; took the degree of M.A., and 
settled as a clergyman on a beneflee in 
his own county. While a young man, 
residing at Exeter college, he had con- 
tracted an acquaintance w'ith Drayton 
and Browne, two eminent poets of the 
time; and while there, he published a 
poem of no small merit, which he enti- 
tled, Austin s Urania, or the Heavenly 
Muse, in a poem, full of most feeling 
meditations, for the comfort of all souls 
at all times, 8vo, 1629. The first portion 
is dedicated to Dr. Prideaux, the rector of 
Exeter college, and the second to Mr. John 
Roberts, son to Lord Roberts, baron of 
Truro. There is a poem addressed to his 
tliree poetical friend, Drayton, Browne, 
and PoUexfen, exhorting them to turn 
their thoughts to sacred subjects, as most 
proper for the Muse, from which the few 
following lines are extracted as a speci- 
men oi this almost forgotten poet — 

*' And thou, dear Drayton, let thy a<;ed muse 
Turn now divine ; let her forget the use 
Of thy erst-pleasing tunes of love (which were 
But fruits of witty youth) : let her forbear 
These toys, 1 say, and let her now break forth, 
Thy latest gasp, in heavenly sighs, mure worth 
Than is a world ut all the rest ; for this 
Will usher thee to heaven’s eternal bliss. 

AUSTIN, (Samuel,) tlie younger, a 
writer of verse, said, by Wood, to be the 
son of the Samuel Austin (of whom in 
the preceding article,) vol. i. col. 472 ; 
hut this fact is not stated in the article 
concerning this person himself, in vol. ii. 
col. 282, where it is only said that he was 
a Cornishman bom, and entered a com- 
moner of Wadham college, at the age of 
sixteen, in 1652. Like his father, he was 
a writer of verse, but without his father s 
taste and power; and, valuing himself 
too higldy on his poetical talent, he be- 
came ex^sed to the ridicule of liis con- 
temporary poets, some of whom ha\ing 
collected sundry pieces of his writing, 
priilted them under the titles of, Naps 
up^n Parnassus ; a Sleepy Muse nip’t 


and pinched, though not awakened,. &c, 
8vo, 1658 ; to which were prefixed va- 
rious mock-commendatory verses. In 
1661 he published a Panegyric on King 
Charles the Second, intending to publish 
more verse, which intention seems not to 
have been executed. Wood says he 
died about 1665, when he was about 

^^AUSTIN,twfma^^ of Lincoln's Inn, 
Esq., a gentleman remqjkable for the de- 
votional turn of his mind, of which we 
have proof in a volume printed by his 
widow, entitled, Devotionis Augustinianae 
Flamm^ or Devout, Godly, and learned 
Meditations. This was published in 
1635, and in 1637 apj^ared another 
treatise of his, entitled Hmc Homo, or 
the Excellency of Woman. He is pro- 
bably the Willidm Austin whose name 
appears in the title-page, as the trans- 
lator of Cicero’s treatise on Old. Age, 
published in 1648. He was a flriend of 
James Howell, to whom he communicated 
a poem which he had written on the 
Passion of Christ, and other poems, which 
Howell strongly urged him to publish in 
a letter written in 1628. He died on the 
16th of January, 1633, and was buried 
in St. Mary Overie’s church, Southwark. 

AUSTIN, (William,) of Gray’s Inn, 
probably the son of the person just named, 
uras the author of two poems; namely, 
Atlas under Olympus, 8vo, 1664; and 
Anatomy of the Pestilence, 1666. 

AUSTIN, (William,) an English en- 
graver, born in London about 1740. He 
was instmeted in the art by George Bick- i 
bam, and has engraved some plates of 
landscapes after Vanderneer, Ruysdael, 
and Zuccarelli. His principal work is a 
set of ten plates of Views of Ancient 
Rome, and the Ruins of Palmyra. Not 
succeeding as an engraver, he became a 
drawing-master and printseller. (Bryan’s 
Diet. Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

AUSTIN, (Benjamin,) a violent Arne* 
rican political writer, whose works are 
scarcely known by name in this country. 
He was bom about the year 1 750, and 
during the administration of John 
Adams, dj^tin^ished lumself by the 
zeal with which he supported the ex- 
treme radical, or democratic, side. Un- 
compromising, and ever ready to assail 
a political opponent, he was^ as mi^t 
fairly be expected, himself traduced 
and calumniated, ftis son, Charles, in 
endeavouring to chastise a person, for 
having abused his father, was shot by 
him in the streets cyf Boston. The 
murderer was tried and acquitted* Ben- 
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^amin Austin died on the 4th of May, 
1820, leaving a brother, Jonathan Lo- 
ring, who was successively secretary and 
treasurer of Massachusetts, and who died 
in 1826. The political writings of the 
subject of this memoir, were published 
in a newspaper, under the signature of 
Old South, and republished in an oc- 
tavo volume, under the title 9f Constitu- 
tional Republicanism, 1803. 

AUSTIN, (^^es,) an enterprising 
American, who was born at Durham, 
Connecticut, and after residin|; at Phila- 
delphia and Richmond, obtained from 
the Spanish government in 1798 a grant 
of land at Mine au Breton, where he 
commenced tlie business of mining on a 
very large scale. He became, however, 
embarrassed in his speculations, and sold 
his estate ; and purenasi^d in lieu of it, a 
large tract of land in Mexico, near the 
mouth of Colorado ; but in 1821, ere he 
had finally completed his arrangements 
for removal, he died. 

AUSTIN, (Samuel,) an American di- 
vine, was born in 1760, and graduated at 
Yale college in 1783. He was ordained 
as the successor of Allyn Mather, at 
Fairhaven, Connecticut, on the 9th Nov. 
1786, but was dismissed on the 19th 
January, 1790. He was for many years 
afterwards pastor of a church in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. He filled, for a 
few years, the chair of president of the 
university of Vermont, and died at Glas- 
tonbury, Connecticut, on the 4 th Decem- 
ber, 1830. He is stated to have been of 
I an exceedingly religious character. He 
published some tracts on Baptism, an^ 
some sermons. 

AUSTOR, the name of two troubadours 
of the thirteenth century. 

1. JufitoT d*Orlac, of whose history 
nothing is known, wrote a bitter satire 
against the pope and the clergy, on the 
occasion of tlie death of St. Louis, and 
the calamities of the Christians in Pales- 
tine, printed in part by Raynouard. 
(Hist. Lit. de Fr. xix. 605. Raynouard, 
v. 55.) 

2. Amtor Secret, a contemporary with 
the preceding, who also wroteta sirvente 
on the death of St. Louis, and on the 
state in which Europe was left by that 
event. (Hist. Lit. ib. 606.) 

AUSTREGILDE, was an attendant 
on Marcatrude, the wife of Gontran, king 
of Burgundy. From this humble con- 
dition, she was taken by the king to be 
his wife; he having for this purpose 
divorced her mistress. Soon after she 
was placed on the throne, she Sb excited 
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the wrath of her husband against the twb 
brothers of the late queen, that he 
poignarded them with his own hand* 
She died soon after, but with her last 
breath she prevailed upon her husband 
to promise to immolate her two phy- 
sicians on her tomb, for not curing her ; 
a promise that he faitlifully performed. 
(Biog. UnLv.) 

AUSTREMOINE, (St.,) in Latin, Stre- 
monius, or Strymonius, one of the seven 
missionaries, who about the third cen- 
tury preached Christianity among the 
Gauls. He founded a cathedral at Au- 
vergne, the name which the principal 
cit}'' of the province of Auvergne then 
bore. He is commemorated on the 1st 
November. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUTELLI, (Jacobo,) Mosaic painter 
to the grand duke of IHiscany, lived in 
the year 1649. He, with numerous 
assistants, executed an exquisite octa- 
gonal table, in the ducal gallery at Flo- 
rence ; the round central piece of which 
was designed by Poccetti, and the orna- 
mental border by Ligozzi. It was finished 
in 1649, and occupied sixteen years in 
completion. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. i. 225.) 

AlJTELZ, (Guillaume des,) was bom 
in 1529, and died in 1580. He wrote 
a great deal of Latin and French poetry, 
which, however, is of little value, except 
to the bibliographer ; and he took part m 
a controversy about French orthography. 
In his poetry he was an imitator of Ron- 
sard. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUTHARICH, king of the Lombards, 
the son and successor of Clephis, who be- 
came odious by his tyranny, and was slain 
by one of his pages. After his death, thirty 
of the priilcipm nobles seized upon the 
kingdom, which they governed jointly 
for ten years; but finding that it was 
becoming rapidly a prey to internal 
disorders, and was likely to be invaded 
by the Greek emperor, they unanimously 
agreed on the election of Autharich to 
the throne. His first cares were to re- 
store order in his own dominions, and to 
reduce Droctulf, a Lombard general, 
who had seized on the district of Bres- 
ccllo, in the name of the Byzantine 
emperor. After expelling him from his 
conquest, he made a truce of three years 
with him, and took advantage of the in- 
terval of quiet, to remedy the disorders 
and improve the institutions of his own 
kingdom; an undertaking whkh was 
interrupted by two invasions of the 
Franks ; the first, however, was averted 
by a pacification, and the second by a 
dissension between the Frank's and Aile- 
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manni. On a thM invasion, Autharich 
routed the Frankish army, and pursuing 
his success, marched through Southern 
Italy, stormed Beneventum, and ad- 
vanced as far as Rhegium, where he 
rode through the sea, to a tower sur- 
rounded by water, and striking it with 
his lancc, cried, “Thus far rules the 
Lombard.’* In this expedition, (in 589,) 
he founded the dukedom of l^neven- 
tum, and left tlie brave Zotto in the 
government of it, who afterwards sub- 
dued the whole of Southern Italy, as 
far as Naples. On his return, he sent 
to Garibald, prince of Bavaria, to ask his 
daughter in marriage, and receiving a 
favourable answer to his suit, accom- 
panied his second embassy in person, 
tneo^iio. The Franks invaded the ter- 
ritories of Garibald to hinder or disturb 
this union, when the bride hastened to 
Italy to complete her marriage. The 
Franks made a fourth invasion of Italy, 
but were repelled rather by sickness and 
famine, than by tlie swords of their ad- 
versaries, and consented to terms of 
peace, which Autharich did not live to 
see hnallv settled, dying in 590. (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

AUTHENRIETH, (J. H. F, von,) 
chancellor of the university of Tubingen, 
and one of the most distinguished philo- 
sophical physicians and naturalists of the 
present century, born in 1772; he deve- 
loped at an early age extraordinary talents, 
wliich were assisted by a lively imagina- 
tion, and an extremely faithful memory. 
After the completion of his studies, he 
made a journey to the United States, 
when, seized by the yellow fever, alone, 
and without any attendance, he saved 
his life by a bold venesection performed 
upon himself. After his return, he be- 
came, in 1797, professor of medicine at 
Tubingen, and was finally elevated to 
the highest dignities of the university, in 
the late organization of which he took a 
prominent part. His principal work is 
his Manual of the Empiric Physiology of 
M^, Tubingen, 1801, 1802, 3 vols, 8vo. 
With Reil he e^ted the Archiv fur Phy- 
siologic, and with Bohnenberger the 
Tubinger Blatter fur Naturwissenschaft 
und Arznei Kunde. A list of his works is 
riven in Christ. Gottlieb Kayser Bucher 
Lexicon, which however is not complete. 
Authenrieth was also a strong advocate 
of and believer in animal magnetism. He 
died at Tubingen in 1836. 

AUTHVILLE DES AMOURETTES, 
(Charles Louis d’,) a tactician, was bom 
at Paris in 1716. • He wrote some trea- 
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Uses on military tactics. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

AUTICHAMP, (the Marquis Jean 
Th4r6se Louis de Beaumont d’,) was bom 
in 1738, at Angers. He entered the 
army at an early age, and became aid- 
de-camp of his relative, the Marshal de 
Broglie. He served with distinction in 
the French^wars before the revolution. 
He was with the troops that were at 
Paris in 1789, and hadia warm conten- 
tion with Besenval, as to the course to 
be then adopted by the military. He soon 
afterwards emigrated, and was denounced 
as an aristocrat and contrarrevolutionist. 
He had a share in many of the subsequent 
attempts made upon France. In 1797 he 
entered the Russian service. He returned 
to France in 1815, and was nominated, 
by Louis XVI IL, governor of the Louvre, 
and in the three days of July, 1830, he 
undertook the defence of it with great 
gallantry. He died in 1831, at the age 
of ninety-two. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUTOBULUS, a painter, of uncertain 
date and country, the pupil of Olympias, 
a lady who exercised the art of painting. 
(Plin. 35, 11, 8. 40.) 

AUTOCRATES, of Athens, according 
to Suidas, was a Writer of tragedy and 
comedy ; but though he says there were 
many of the former, yet of tlie latter he 
quotes only the title of a single play. 
Fabriciua distinguishes him from the 
liistorian of Achma, quoted by Athenmus. 

AUTOLYCUS, a philosopher and 
astronomer, who flourished about 340 
years before the Christian era. He was t 
Jhe preceptor of Arcesilas. He wrote 
several treatises on astronomy, but the 
only ones now extant are two, one on the 
Sphere and the other on the Stars. He 
is principally known by the former of 
these, which has passed through several 
editions, both in Greek and Latin. 
From this work Proclus, in his treatise 
on the same subject, has borrowed largely 
without acknowledgment. 

AUTOMEDON, an epigrammatist, 
twelve of whose pieces are found in the 
Greek Anthology. Brunck conceives 
that he li#ed and wrote in Italy about 
the commencement of the second 
tury. 

AUTOMNE, (Bernard, 1587—1666,) 
an eminent advocate in the parliament of 
Bordeaux, the author of several worlu on 
subjects connected with jurisprudence. He 
published an edition of Juvenal and Per* 
sius,with a copious commentary, before he 
had completed bis twentieth year. (Itiog; 
Univ.) 
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AUTREAU, (Jacques d’,) a painter generals to conceal nothing from hittt 
and poet, was born at Paris, in the Hos- worthy of being narrated. On the death 
pital of Incurables, in which city be died of Louis he retired to one of the abbeys 
in 1746. He followed the art of paint- that the king had given him, where he 
ing from necessity, but poetry was his ended his days. He is the author of Les 
favourite pursuit. At the age of sixty he Annales du Roi Louis XII., depuis 1499 
turned his attention to the drama. The jusqu*au 1508, which remained in manu- 
Italian theatre has preserved his Port h script until 1615, when Godefroy pub- 
TAnglois, in prose ; and DeiAocrite pre- lished the annals of the hrst four years, 
tendu fou, in three acts, and in verse. Gamier, in his History of France, says 
The theatres of Rrance have represented that Autun was a cold writer, who luxu- 
Clorinda, a tragedy in five acts ; the Che- riated in petty details, but was incapable 
valier Bayard, in five acts ; and Magie of explaining the causes of great events, 
de r Amour, a pastoral, in one act, in &c. Notwithstanding this criticism, Au- 
verse. He gave, at the Opera, Platte, ou tun has been much praised. He had 
la Naissance de la Comedie, the music b^ great advantages, for he was an eye 
the celebrated Rameau. Le Port a witness, and had faithful narratives of 


I’Anglois is the first piece in which the 
Italian players spoke French. The plots 
of his plays are too simple, the cata- 
strophe is immediately discovered, and 
all surprise is therefore lost. Still his 
dialogue is natural, his style easy, and 
some of his scenes evince high comic ex- 
cellence. His works were collected in 
1749, in 4 vols, 12mo, with a preface by 
Pesselier. As a painter, he was most 
known by a picture of Diogenes with a 
lantern seeking an honest man, whom he 
discovers in the Cardinal de Fleury. 

AUTREY, (Henri J ean Baptiste Fabry 
de Moncault, comtc d’,) was born in 
1 723. He entered the army, in which 
he attained some reputation, but he de- 
voted his leisure to study. He wrote, 
anonymously, some works in defence of 
the Catholic religion, against the attacks 
• of the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He died in 1777. (Biog. Univ.L 

AUTROCHE, (Claude de Loynes d’^ 
was bom at Orleans in 1744, and died in 


what he had not seen from the best 
authorities. He has the character of 
being clear in his style, and correct in 
his facts. He wrote other pieces, some 
of which are poetical. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUVER, (Christopher,) an Italian 
arithmetician of the sixteenth century, 
who was patronized and encouraged by 
Peter Danes, a celebrated French pre- 
late. He was the author of a treatise on 
arithmetical progression, the original ma- 
nuscript of wnich is preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. He also trans- 
lated from the German, at the command 
of Danes, the Arithmetic of Christopher 
Rodolph, published in 1522, which re- 
mains in manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Paris, (MS. Latin, 7365,) under the 
title of Arithmetica Christophori Rodolphi 
ab Jamer, e Gcrmanicd lingua in La- 
tinnm a Christophoro Auvero, Petri Da- 
nesii mandate, Roniae anno Christi 1540 
conversa. (See Chasles, Aper 9 u, p. 540.) 

AUVERGNE, (Pierre d’,) a trouba- 


1823. After travelling through Italy, 
and paying a visit to Voltaire, he fixed 
himself on his estates near Orleans, and 
employed himself in translating Horace, 
Virgil, Milton, and Tasso, in such a 
manner as to afford abundant amuse- 
ment to the wits of Paris. He proposed 


dour of the thirteenth centur}^, who was 
born at Clermont, and probably from 
thence took the name of his native pro- 
vince. There are extant twenty-four 

S ieces of his, which turn upon politics, 
evotion, and gallantry. (Biog. Univ.) 
AUVERGNE, (Antoine d’,) a French 


a new edition of Virgil, which should be 
such a one as Virgil would have finally 
sent into the world, if he had had time; 
and undertook to remove tj^e defects, 
and add the beauties that the great Ro- 
man would have supplied {sans doute) if 
he had lived. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AUTUN, or AUTHON, (J6han d',) 
a French Augustine monl^ born at 
Saintonge in 14664 Louis XIl. ap- 
pointed him his historiographer, and 
made him always travel m his com- 
pany, in his journeys and campaigns, 
and gave orders to his ministers and 
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musician, who was born in 1713 at Cler- 
mont, and died at Lyons in 1797. He 
was for some time director of the opera 
at Paris. In 1753 he composed the music 
of the first comic opera that was exhibited 
in France, the title of which was Les 
Troqueurs. His principal compositions 
are Ene6 et Lavinie, Les Amours de 
Tempe, and Les Fetes d*£uterpe. He 
also composed some pieces for the Con- 
cert Spirituel, of which he was the con- 
ductor. (Biog. Univ. DicU Hist.) ^ 
AUVERGNE, (Theophile Male Corret 
de la Tour d’,) a man of a thorough 
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antique stamp, Tvhom, however, our aee had 
to call original. He was descended from 
an illegitimate branch of the family of the 
duke of Bouillon, and was bom in Car* 
haix in 1 743. Having entered the military 
service in 1767, he became a captain in 
1779, and served in the American war as 
a volunteer. He declined the offer of the 
command of the corps in which he served. 
Having adopted enthusiastically the ideas 
of liberty which characterised the first years 
of the French revolution, Auvergne, al- 
though fifty years of age, commanded, in 
1 793, a corps of 8000 men in Spain ; but 
when offered the rank of a general, he again 
refused it. H e introduced more generally 
among the infantry the use of the bayonet, 
which hitherto was considered but of 
secondary importance. He distinguished 
himself especially at the battle of the 
Bidassoa. After the battle of Basle, he 
embarked in Bretagne, and was made a 
prisoner by an English corsair, on which 
occasion he pushed tlie national cocarde 
down the length of his sword, and de- 
fended it in that manner. He remained 
one year on the Pontons, and after having 
returned to France, resumed his military 
career as soon as the peace was at an 
end. He went to the army in Switzer- 
land, and replaced a simple conscript, tlie 
son of a friend. In 1800 Bonaparte of- 
fered him a higher grade, but he refused. 
It was on that occasion that he received 
the distinguished appellation of premier 
grenadier de la republique Fran^aise, 
and had a sword of honour given to him. 
At the battle of Neubourg, 27th June, 
1800, he marched in the first rank, with 
his sword in the air, when an Austrian 
soldier pierced him to the heart with a 
lance. His funeral was celebrated witli 
every military honour, and a cenotaph 
erected on the spot where he fell. His 
place remained open in the rolls of his 
regiment, and whenever the “ appel" was 
made, at the mention of his name the 
answer given was, Mort au champ 
d’honneur.” During his residence at 
Paris he composed a Glossaire de Qua- 
rante-cinq Langues, Dictionnaire Fran- 
9ais-Celtique,andTrait4 des OriginesGau- 
loises. The latter only has been printed, 
and is a respectable work, though abound- 
ing in bold hypotheses. He supported 
his self-imposed poverty with dignity, and 
his habits were most simple, yet generous. 
(Biog. des Contemp. Moniteur.) 

AU VIGNY, (Jean du Castre d*,) was 
bom in Hainault in 1712, and was killed 
at the battle of Dettingen in 1743. 
Though but young when he ^ed, he had 
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ublished several works, historical and 
iographical, and had written'a romance, 
entitled Les M6moires de Madame de 
Barnevelt. He was seized with the de- 
sire of writing his own adventures ; but 
at the same time not having achieved 
any sufficiently great and numerous for 
that purpose, he joined the army to seek 
them, wher# he met with his fate. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AUVRAY, (Jean,) aaFrench poet, was 
bom in Normandy about 1590, and died 
in 1633. His books are remarkable chiefly 
for their rarity. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUVRAY, (Louis Marie,) was born 
in Paris in 1762, and died in 1833. He 
published, in 1802, a Statistique du D6- 
partement de la Sarthe. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

AUVRAY, a French engraver, who 
flourished in the year 1760. Ho learned 
the art at Paris, and resided at Basle, and 
produced some portraits of the French co- 
medians. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

AUXILIUS, a monk of the beginning 
of the tenth century, supposed to be a 
native of France, who visited Rome, and 
was there ordained by Pope Formosus, 
ill defence of whom and his ordinances 
Auxilius wrote two tracts still extant, and 
of which a further account will be found 
in the Hist. Lit. de Fr. vi. 122. 

AUXIRON, (Jean Baptiste d’, about 
1680 — 1760.) He was bred a physician, 
but neglected his profession for mathe- 
matics, and published Demonstration d'un 
Secret utile d la Marine, and Noiivelle 
Maniere dedirigcrlaBombe. His brother « 
£laude published a treatise on the educa- 
tion of a prince. (Biog. Univ ) 

AUXIRON, (Claude Fran 9 ois Joseph 
d',) son of the preceding, was bom at 
Besan 9 on in 1728, and died in 1778. He 
published a treatise on the method of 
supplying Paris with wholesome water, 
and another on the principles of govern- 
ment. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUXIRON, (Jean Baptiste d*,) born 
at Besan 9 on in 1736, was professor of 
law in the university of that city, and 
died there in 1800. He published some 
works relating to the antiquities and the 
present state of Besancon. (Biog. Univ.) 

AUZANET, (Barthdlemi,) was bom 
about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He was one of the most cele- 
brated advocates of the Parliament of 
Paris. In his works, which were pub- 
lished in one volume in 1708, the most 
remarkable tracts are his Notes sUr la 
Coutume de Paris, and bis Observationssur 
PEtude de la Jurisprudence. (Blog.Univ.) 
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^ AUZOLES^ (Jaque8 d’* Sieur de la 
Peyre,) was bom in Auvergne in 1571. 
He was a whimsical man, if not more 
than whimsical, as may be judged by his 
works, among which was a bo<^ entitled 
Melchizedec, in which he asserted that 
that priest was still living. He published 
also a Genealogy of Job. He proposed 
that the year should consist %f 364 days, 
in order that it might begin with a Sunday 
and end with a Saturday; and when it 
was hinted to him that by this arrange- 
ment the order of the seasons would be 
displaced, so that the summer time would 
fall in January, he flew into a great rage. 
He died in 1642. 

AUZOUT, or AZOUT, (Adrian,) a 
French mathematician of the seventeenth 
century, and, according to Saverien, a 
native of Rouen, but neither the place 
nor the time of his birth is mentioned by 
any other author, save Biot, in the Biog. 
Univ., and those who have taken their 
information from that source. He was 
one of the original members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, which was founded in 
the year 1666. He is celebrated as 
having been concerned with M. Picard 
in the important discovery of the method* 
of applying the telescope to the mural 
quadrant, an adaptation which has proved 
so highly valuable to the astronomer. 
This, however, rests on the authority of 
Lahire, quoted by Montucla, and appa- 
rently is not anywhere admitted by Picard 
himself in his printed works. (See, on 
this subject, Montucla, ii. 569 ; Mem. 

I Acad. 1719; Monnier, Hist. Celeste, 
p. 2.) The English claim this invention 
for Gascoigne, but there is not anything 
in that writer’s printed papers that would 
warrant this, and his MSS. have unfor- 
tunately disappeared. Auzout is also a 
candidate witn Gascoigne for the inven- 
tion of the micrometer, and has the prior 
claim in respect of publication, but cer- 
tainly not in point of the time at which 
the invention was made ; for the docu- 
mentary evidence brought forward by 
Towneley on this subject, before the 
Royal Society, and which was published 
in the Transactions of that bo^y, is quite 
decisive of the question. Huygens, also, 
is stated by some to be its inventor, but 
the instrument on which his claim is 
grounded is of a different and inferior 
nature to that of AuzouU Gascoigne’s 
account of the microjneter waa drawn up 
in a letter to Mr. Oi^htred, as early as 
the commencement, the year 1641; 
it consisted uf two piecies of brass, ;^und 
to a very flne edge,.im4 l^oir were 


made to approach to, or recede from, 
each other, by an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance ; the micrometer of Huygens 
was a fixed instrument, with an invariable 
scale. Auzout published an Ephemeris 
of the Comet of 1665-6 ; also a Letter on 
the Observations of Campani in 1665 ; 
some Remarks on a Machine invented 
by Dr. Robert Hooke ; a Treatise on the 
Micrometer, 4to, 1667 ; an Account of 
some very interesting Experiments on 
the Light and Heat of the Difierent Pla- 
nets, published in the M^m. Acad. vol. vi. ; 
and a Letter to Olden burgh, published, 
in 1667, at Paris. The date of his death 
has been variously stated, at the years 
1691 and 1693, but the former is doubt- 
less the correct one, having been adopted, 
in the Eloge of the Academy. Some 
original letters of Auzout, almost entirely 
on scientific subjects, are preserved in 
the archives of the Royal Society, and a 
few others among Smith’s manuscripts 
at Oxford ; a manuscript of his, on optics, 
was sold at the auction of the library of 
M. de S. L. at Paris, in 1827. 

AVAR, an Armenian prince, who in 
1238 commanded a Georgian army sent 
by queen Rouzoutan against the Tartars, 
lie obtained a treaty, by which he was left 
master of Armenia, on condition of pay- 
ing a tribute, and sending auxiliaries; 
and he obtained the same terms for 
Georgia. He died in 1249. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AVALOS, (de Avalos; Latin, Dava- 
lus,) a celebrated Spanish family, many 
of whose members have acted a distin- 
guished part in the history of their native 
country, and of Italy. 

Lopez de Avalos^ in the beginning of 
the fourteenth ^ntury, fought under 
Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso XL of 
Castile, against the Moors in Southern 
Spain ; shared in the conquest of Gibral- 
tar, and the defeat of the combined armies 
of the kingdoms of Morocco and Gra- 
nada; and was afterwards chief com- 
mander of the fortress of Ubeda. 

Rodrigo Lopez de AvaloSf the great 
great grandson of the preceding, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century, was 
esteemed the most accomplished cavalier 
of Spain. Enrique HI. gave him, in 
recompense of his brilliant military de- 
serts, the posts of constable of Castile 
and governor of Murcia ; but these 
honours, with the rich possessions which 
he also received from his sovereign, were 
lost during the rebellions of the Spanish, 
nobles against the feeble monarchs, Juan 
11. and Enrique IV. He died in 1427. 
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Inigo de Awdost, the younjgest and most 
celebrated son of the foregoing, was a 
steady adherent to the fortunes of Al- 
fonso .V. of Arragon; aided him in his 
contests for the* kingdom of Naples 
dgainst the house of Anjou ; and being 
t^en prisoner with him at the imsuc- 
cessful sea-fight of Gaeta, spent some 
time at the court of Philip of Milan. 
Indeed this prince conceived so great an 
esteem for him, that he would not suffer 
him to leave him. After the death of 
Philip, he returned to his master, Alfonso, 
at Naples ; and. here, by his marriage 
with Antonia di Aquino, sister and heiress 
of the marquis of Pescara, he laid the 
foundation of the brilliant fortunes of his 
« family in Italy. In his old age, he ac- 
companied Ferdinand, the son of Alfonso, 
against the Turks, on the expedition in 
which they were repelled from Otranto ; 
and closed his long and varied life three 
years after, in 1484. 

Alfonaoy his eldest son, followed Fer- 
dinand with the same fidelity that his 
father had exhibited towards the father 
of that prince; defended the breach in 
the fortifications of Naples against the 
fleet of Charles of France ; and was on 
the point of setting ‘fire with his own 
hand to the French fleet, when he was 
stabbed by a Moorish slave (1495). 

Fernandoy or Ferrando (TAvalosj mar- 
quis of Pescara, the most celebrated in- 
aividual of this family, was the son of 
Alfonso, just mentioned. His love for 
martial exercises, and his proficiency in 
them was such, that Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, whose atteiUion was first attracted 
•to him by his skill in dancing, prophesied 
that he would one day he a great com- 
mander. This speech#ncited the young 
hero to a redoubled diligence in au 
studies connected with the science and 
practice of war ; and in his twentieth 
year, in 1510, he had an opportunity of 
devoting himself to the profession of his 
choice, on the occasion of the war de- 
clared against France, by the pope, and 
the combined powers of Spain, England, 
Venice, and Switzerland ; when he was 
appointed ^neral of the light cavalry. 
He embroidered on his banner the words, 
“Con questo o sopra questo,” fl^jfAthis, 
or on itr— the speech of the Spartan mo- 
ther to her son, when giving him his 
shield for the battle ; and he proved his 
right to use this heroic device, by his 
conduct at the battle of Ravenna, where 
he defended himself against a circle of 
Frrach knighte, and was taken for dead 
f5pom under his horse, which had been 
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killed upon him.* He was taken prisoner 
to Milan ; and here he soothed the hours 
of captivity by the composition of the 
Dialogo d’Amore, addressed to his wife, 
the beautiful and accomplished Vittoria 
Colonna. By the good offices of a rela- 
tive on the French side, he was released 
during the course of the following year, 
on paymenf of a ransom to the men at 
arms, by whom he had been taken pri- 
soner ; his relative allq^ing that he was 
a young and beardless soldier, and one 
who had suffered so severe a chastise- 
ment of fortune, that he would not lightly 
take up arms again. The supposition 
roved false, however ; for shortly after 
is release, he was at the head of the 
Spanish troops in Italy, with whom he 
besieged and took Genoa ; and then turn- 
ing eastwards, joined the allied army, 
which was laying waste the Adriatic 
coast, in the sight of Venice, to draw out 
the Venetian commander, Alviano, into 
the open plain. They were so far suc- 
cessful, that he left the fortress of Padua, 
and took possession of the banks of the 
Brenta and Bachiglione, which form two 
sides of a triangle, having its angle at 
Tadua ; a manoeuvre which brought the 
allied army into danger of being starved 
into a surrender. The marquis of Pes- 
cara, however, occupied with Iiis cavalry a 
neglected spot of the river, and thus broke 
the force of the current for the infantry, 
who waded over below. Meantime Al- 
viano had beset the road to Vicenza, 
through which the allies must- pass in 
their way to Verona. The army, under • 
^vour of night, {Massed the troops of 
Alviano, and when he pursued them, the 
marquis led the Spanish and German 
foot so rapidly against the infantry of 
the Venetian general, that these were 
thrown into confusion among the cavalry, 
and both were driven back, with frightful 
slaughter, within the walls of Padua. 
Shortly after, he drove Alviano from the 
town of Cittadella, whence he had made 
incursions into the imperial teiritories; 
and by this feat, in which his personal 
courage was as distinguished as his gene- 
ralship, hep opened the way for the rest 
of the allied army into the Venerian db- 
minions. In 1515 Francis 1. had taken 
Genoa and Milan, and threatened the 
rest of Italy ; and Pescara commanded 
the infantry in the combined army of the 
pope and the emperor Charles V. It was 
chiefly by his rapid and masterly move- 
ments, tnat Lautrec, the French general, 
was driven hack upon Milan; and in a 
battle near the citadel of Bicoca, he dis- 
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^crsed the Swisi vanguard by tlie artifice 
(introduced by himself) of making each 
rank kneel after dring, that the one be- 
hind might fire over their heads. The 
cavalry were obliged to follow the in- 
fantry, to protect them in the pursuit ; 
and these advantages were followed up 
so closely, that the '^French were driven 
from all their Italian conmieMs. At the 
reduction of . Genoa, their last possession, 
Pescara set fire 'v^h his own hand to the 

f ate -allotted to nim, amidst a rain of 
ullets; and only saved the city from 
utter destruction by the infuriated sol- 
diery, by venturing his own life to oppose 
their ravages. Some discontent at the 
preference shown by the emperor to Co- 
tonna, to whpm he save the command of 
the wliole arm^, withdrew him for a time 
from public "Ufa.; but at the earnest 
entreaty of Charles, he again took the 
command of the army, in conjunction 
with the viceroy Launoy ; repulsed Bon- 
nivet in a senes of battles; drove his 
army over the Sepia, and took prisoner 
the chevalier Bayard. By the advice of 
the rebel Bourbon, the emperor was per- 
suaded to make an invasion of France ; 
the counsels of Pescara, who sought to 
dissuade him from this step, were un- 
heeded; but he at length succeeded in 
persuading his fellow-commanders to re- 
linquish me siege of Marseilles, and to 
hasten back to the defence of Italy, which 
^raucis had already invaded by the pas- 
sage of Mount Cenis. Pavia was defended 
by the allies, and besieged by Francis. 

, On the night of the 24th of February, 
1525, Pescara attacked a position oi 
Francis, and in the combat which ensue * 
he came to the help of Launoy and Bour- 
bon, with his light cavalry, having 800 
musketeers en croupe, and poured so 
murderous a fire on the iron mass of 
Francis's troops, that , they were routed, 
and he himself taken prisoner. Discon- 
t^ted at the. preference shown by the 
emperor to the Netherlanders, over the 
Spaniards and Italians, it was hoped by 
the latter that he would join them in their 
conspiracy against him, and the crown of 
Naples was o£Eered him, as a bribe for 
this .betrayal pf his duty. But he stead- 
fastly refused this, discpvered the con- 
spiracy to Charles, and as8i6ted;^him with 
ms adviUb and personal efforts in quelling 
it This was the last act of a life full of 
extraor^naiy incidents^ and which he 
closed at the early age of thirty-five, 
(1525.) He lefit his tiws and possessions 
to, ^is cousin^ — , 

Avnlof Mureheu del Posfa (or 
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Guaslo), who had been his faitliful com- 
panion throughout the course of his mili- 
tary career, and led thefootlancers against 
the Swiss at the battle of .Bicoca; broke 
into Genoa at his cousin’s side ; and clove 
the akuU of a gigantic Swiss, who threat-, 
ened his life, when the army of ^nni- 
vet was driven across the Sepia. He 
covered the retreat of the army from 
Marseilles ; distinguished himself at the 
battle of Pavia; and, after the death of 
the marquis of Pescara, helped to disarm 
the Italian conspirators. He shared in 
the expedition to Tunis, in 1535 ; inter- 
cepted tlic messengers df Francis to the 
Turkish sultan ; and drove the besieging 
army of Francis, and the Turks, from 
Nizza, in 1543. He died in 1546; and^ 
his death is said to have been caused by 
chagrin for the loss of the battle of Ce- 
risoles, in Piedmont, two years before. 
(Ersch und Gruber. Paulo Giorio.) 

AVANCINUS, (Nicolas,) a Jesuit, 
originally from tlie Tyrol, professor of 
philosophy at Gratz, and aften^’^ards of 
theology at Vienna, in the seventeenth 
century. He is the author of a great 
many works on divinity and poetry. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AVANIZI, (Pietro Antonio,) apainter 
of the school of Parma, who flourished at 
Piacenza, and was a pupil of Frances- 
chini, at Bologna. lie is said to have 
been deficient in imagination, which led 
him generally to copy from designs by 
his master. He died in 1733. (Lanzi, 
Stor. Pitt. iv. 94.) 

AVANZI, (Giovanni Maria,) an Ita- 
lian lawyer, was born Jn 1549. He prac- 
tised his profession at Rovigo, and died 
at Padua in 1622. He is the author of 
a poem, entitled 11 Satiro favola Pasto- 
rale, Venice, 1587; and some other 
pieces. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVANZI. The name of several Ita- 
lian painters. 

1. Jacopo, a Bolognese who ftpurished 
in 1370, was the disciple of Franco de 
Bologna, and is considered one of the most 
distinguished painters of that early pe- 
riod. He produced many of the histones 
at the church of Mezzaratta, most of 
them in conjunction with Simone, and a 
few alone. One of the latter is the Mi- 
racle of the Probation, at the bottom of 
which he wrote — Jacohue pinxU, Lanzi 
gives the following further account of 
him : — “ He appears to have employed 
himself with most success in the chapel 
of S. Jacopo al Santo, ait Padua, wheise, 
in some very spirited dgares represent^ 
ing some feat of anns, he may be said to 
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.delonnined^liy^^,^^ |Ie was elusion of the famous treah^ of jlSfuiist^,: ' 
thbn at Luxe»b^ii^, :imeW wc^ to which "ha had coK^iUei Wch*^ 

bytne^i^moitant»Telyhf the^^^icious^ OnjKisretuhi to Fnmce.hewashffliisH^r 

baea^a^ an4;ipx«eai\tsi^^of Avmy, he to ^s estates by Mazdm, bub % bgup ^ 
WB» ohabted ^ ^ 0 ^ iSMi th|ft tonnwon bles of Pans rendering the services of hia 
the,2|8t Jime, Avaf%y was from hfo^r, the president Mesj^ei^-nooessaty^' ^ 
tUa 'tSm4 A ^tid a *lie Was recalled^^and from %is ihne fubi^/ 

|i^ Miltwdrjifay^d suited in all difficult matters sStA" 

Jtlend ofi ws'^piinae.. In lg99, on the He died in 1650. I}e is consider^ ^ 
mamagaqf the ds^bqf ^gouldme with have been one of the must able nego- - 
. the daftgh^r of l^uis XVI., the title of tiators that France has produced. He 

wrote, — Exemplum Litterarum ad^l^ 

. XVtXl. n^arhs of kindness be- renissimum DankeJ^t'gem Scriptarum, 

i stowed l)^ t^^' kitig on him, however, 1642; Lettres de ^vaux et de|bervien, 
aw^j^noa|eelQnsieB fro;pt which Avaray 1650; M5moires toiichai^t N^gocia- 
;COtndderably.^ Avaray followed^ tipns du Trait6 de Paix fmt k Munster en 
^ his wanderings until 1801, 1648—1674. (Biog. Univ.) 
wten '^1ied^;4ompelled mm to spend AVAUX, (Jeag. Antoine,) grand-ne- 
. ihe- wf^r of that year, and of 1802, in phew of the preceding, was sent as ple- 
V^aihnev^elit^te of Italy. When nipotentiary, W the St gj jfch king, to the 
‘ Xqu& XVllil^jj^t&ed to England, Avaray congress of mmeguej^n 1672, where 
joinb^d'^fl^, but in 1810 he was again he brought the negotiations to a favour- 
qblige^ib have recourse to another cli- able conclusion. He went afterwards as 
. mate,‘ and set out for Madeira, where he ambassador to Holland in 1684, to 
died in 1811. Louis XVIII. himself James II. when in Ireland, and to Swe- 
composed the epitaph of his faithful ser- den in 1693, where he had a share in 
, vant. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) the preliminaries that led to the peace 

AVAS, (Moses Judcui,) an Egyptian ofRyswick. He was also sent ombassa- 
rt^ihi of the seventeenths century, who dor tb the statcs-general in 1702. He 
considerable reputation *n his day, died at Paris in 1709. The duke of St. 
aa a jurist and ,ps a poet. 'His poems, Simon has^oken highly of him in his 
Jiowevcsr, and his treatises on the Talmud, Memoirs. Inere were printed at the 
(menti'dhlGd l|y Confbrti,) and a volume Hague in 1710, in 3 vols, Les Lettres et 
of Legal Consultations, (seen by Wolf, Negociations d’Estrades, de Colbert, de 
and wrongly attributed to another Croissy,etdedAvaux, which related to the 
writer,) do not appear to have been conferencesof 1676 and 1677. D’Avaux 
published. He died at Rashid (i.e. Ro- wrote — 1. M6moire pr6scnt4 aux Etati- 
setta). (De Rossi. Delitzsch, Geschichte G5neraux le 5 Novembre, 1681; and, 

^ der Jiidischen Poesie, p. 57.) 2. Negociations du Comte d’Avaux en 

AVAUX* SteeMnsME. ^ Holland, published by Mallet in 1752* 

AVAUX, (Claude de Mesme, comte (Biog. Univ.) 
d’,) was sent, in 1627, as French ambas- AVAUX, (M. d’,) distinguished as a 
sador to Venice, and his negotiations concert player, composer, and musical 
there so pleased Pope Urban VIII. that author. His work, Lettre suruii Instru- 
he desired he might be sent in that cha- ment ou Pendulc nouveau, qui a pour 
racter to Rome. Loi# XIII., however, hut de determiner avec la plus grande 
sent him soon after toDeninark, and sub- exactitude les diffirents degr^s de vitesse 
sequently to Poland and Sweden, and he ou lenteur de temps dans une Pibce de 
had the honour of concluding the famous Musique, printed in Paris, (see Journ. 
truce of twenty-six years between those Encyclop. Juin 1784,) is not wanting in 
two last-named countries. On his return original thoughts. His musical com- 
to France, in 1643, he was sent to the positions (in all twenty,) comprise the 
Hague, and to Munster, in thg character Op5rettes Cecilia, Theodore, &c., and 
of plenipotentiary, to arrange a ge- many concertos, quatours, &c. (Univ. 
nerd peace. In this office he met Lex. der Tonk.) 

with much trouble and interference from AVED, (Jacques Andr6 Joseph, Jan. 
his qplleague, ServieU, and from Mazarin, 12, 1702 — March 4, 1766,) an eminent 
nrhose creature Servien was. The duke of painter, bom at Douay, was the son of 
LongueviUe was sent as first plenipoten- a physician, but left an o^lian in his 
tiary to prevent disagreement, and Avaux inmney.^ One of his uncles, who was a 
contihued in his duties, when he was captain in the Dutch guards, took him^to 
suddenly recalled, just before^the con- Amsterdam, intending him for a militaiy 
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life; but the works of Bernard Picart» 
an able designer and engraver, excited 
his admiration, and determined him to 
follow the fine arts. He travelled through 
the Low Countries to perfect himself 
by the studv of the works of the great 
masters, and went to Paris in 1721, and 
became a pupil of the painter Lebel, at 
the same time that Carle Vanloo, 
Boucher, Domain le Romain, were his 
scholars. Admitted to the academy in 
he became a member in 1734, and 
in a short time gained high reputation 
as a portrait painter. His works have 
been extravagantly praised; but they 
show a neat and agreeable touch, and 
harmonious colouring. A portrait of 
Mehemet Efiendi, ambassador from the 
Porte, which was shown to Louis the 
Fifteenth, procured him the advantage 
of painting that monarch himself; as 
well as many persons about the court. 
He died of apoplexy. Many of his 
portraits are engraved, and there is a 
large folio plate called Temple de la 
Paix, engraved by G. Le Brun, with the 
motto Pact perpelua^ after a picture by 
him. (Biog. Univ. Ilelneckeii, Diet, des 
Artistes.) 

AVCELE, or AVELEN, (John van- 
der,) a Dutch engraver, who resided at 
Leyden, and flourished about the year 
1696, He was chiefly employed by the 
booksellers, and among other plates cn> 
graved the frontispiece for the nineteenth 
volume of the work entitled Thesaurus 
Antiq. Roin. published in 1698, by 
Peter vender Aa, Several of the plates 
for Lilii Giraldi Opera, Lugd. Bat. 1696, 
folio, are by him ; also the cabinet of the 
Fine Arts, copied from that which was 
engraved and published at Paris by 
Perault. Mr. Strutt gives two artists of 
this name, but they are evidently one. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

AVEEN, (Adrian,) a Dutch engraver, 
bom at Amsterdam, who flourished 
about ihe year 1700. He engraved 
many views of country houses of the 
gentry in Holland, executed in a neat, 
out formal style. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

AVEIRO, (thedukeof, died 1759,) one 
of the alleged conspirators in the myste- 
rious aflkir which led to his death, and 
that of the conde de Atougia, and others, 
in the reign of Jos^, king of Portugal. 
(See Jose.) He was burnt olive, and 
his ashes thrown into the sea ; some were 
strangled before they were burnt. 

- A v ELARj a Portuguese painter, wlm 
oecame so rich by the practice of his 
profession, that his name was made pro- 
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verbial. No further information appeafi?*^ 
concerning him. * 

AVELINE. The name of five French 


engravers. . - 

1. Joseph, (1638--1690,) an artist, 
whose works are but little known. 

2. Anthony, (1662—1712,) who ^ 
also a designer, was born in Paris. He 
engraved (p number of plates of land- 
scapes, and views of the palaces and 
houses in France, and other parts of 
Europe, executed in % neat and agree- 
able style. His works, if marked, are 
thus: Aveline in, et fee* (Heinecken, 
Diet, des Artistes.) 

3. Peter, (1711—1762,) son of the 
preceding, was also a designer. He wm 
instructed in the art of eneravuig in 
the school of the Poillys, and his style 

ikes much of that of Jean Baptist 

y. His drawing fs stiff and forma), 
and his selection of subjeiSs bad ; but his 
engravings, though not highly finished, 
are many of them very clear. He ex- 
ecuted some after his own desi^s,but by 
far the greater number after other artists. 
Mr. Heinecken gives a long list of his 
works. He is stated in the Biographic 
Universelle to have been horn in 1710, 
and to have died in 1760; hut Hei- 
iiecken states those events as above. 
Peter Aveline >vas a member of the Acli- 
demy of Painting in Paris, (Biog. Univ. 
Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

4. J, Francis Anthony, the son, ac- 
cording to Mr. Heinecken, hut Mr. 
Bryan says, the cousin, and scholar of 
Peter, was horn in Paris in 1718, so tliat 
the former must he clearly wrong. After i 
Jiractising some years in France, he 
removed to England, and according to 
Bassan, died in indigence in London. 
Amongst his plates are portraits of some 
of the early kings of France; the Four 
Seasons, after Peter Aveline ; the Flemish 
Musician after Teniers, marked A, Ave-- 
line, seidp. ; a set of six large Chinese 
figures and subjects after J. Pillemont, 
London, published 1759, marked F. A. 
Aveline, sc, (Heinecken, Diet, des 
Artistes. Bryan’s Diet.) 

5. John, brother of the last, was bom 
at Paris, ^d worked for the booksellers. 
Amongst %is works is a view of the 
Chateau of Chenonceau, after a picture 
painted by M. Dupin de FranclieU. 
This chateau was built for Catherine de 
Medicis, by the most able architeiVts 
Italy. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

AVELLENADA, (Alfonso FemaiidD 
d’,) deserves notice for the ejgregious' 
vanity which made him conunue ibe 
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f reat wofrk of Cervantes. La Segunde of the pictures are said to be faithful. 

arte del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote He wrote also comedies, as the Magic 
de la Mancha, appeared at Tarragona in Lantern, &c. He lived latterly in rather 
1614, during the lifetime of Cervantes, indigent circumstances in Venice, and 
who did not spare Avellenada. died some years ago. 

Spain boasts of some other person- AVEN. See D’Aven. 
ages of this name. AVENARIUS, a family whose mem- 


Diego (died 1598,) a Jesuit of Gre- hers were conspicuous for their exertions 
nada, who wrote on Confessioift in church music. 

2. Another of this name, a resident of Avenarius^ Philippe A., bom at Lich- 
Toledo, wrote a hi^ry of his family in tenstein about 155.3, died as chief pastor 
1613. in Zeitz. He had exercised previously the 


3. A third, a lawyer of Guadalaxara, occupation of an organist, and published 


wrote on the laws aifecting agriculture, 
Madrid, 1606. 

AVELLINO, the name of two 
painters. 


iculture, in 1572, Cantiones saerse 5 vocum. Nu- 
rembergm, 4to. They were very much 
of two esteemed. (Draud. Bibl. Cl. p. 1616.) 

AvenariuSt Matkaus A», son of the 


1, GiuHOf (about 1645 — 1700,) a Sici- preceding, born in Eisenach, 1625, died 
lian, born at Messina, and thence called 1692, pastor in Schmalkalden, was pos- 
II Messinese, is said to have been the sessed of extensive musical knowledge, 
pupil of Salvator Rosa, and painted and published a work under the title, 
landscape in his grand style, though Musica. 

somewhat softened in effect, and oma- son of Math sus, born 


landscape in his grand style, though Musica. 

somewhat softened in effect, and oma- son of Math sus, born 

mented with views of ruins and architec- in 1670, died in 1736, being then chief 
ture, and with figures introduced, pastor and inspector of the Gymnasium 
designed with spirit and boldly touched, at Gera. He wrote several theological. 
He was one of those who revived the but more musical works. In his Send- 
art of landscape painting in Ferrara, schreiben an M. Gottf. Ludovici von 
where he settled, which had been nearly den Hymno-poetis Hennebergensibus, 
disused since the time of Dossi. There 1704, 4to, he explained the hitherto un- 


1704, 4to, he explained the hitherto un- 


is scarcely a collection in Ferrara or known origin of many ancient German 
Romagna, which does not possess sped- church songs. In 1718, he published 

- 1.:- - -U- /J nut. jsi a 


mens of his works. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. 
V. 229.) 

2. Onofrioy (1674 — 1741,) a Neapoli- 


Erbauliche Lieder-I^edigten iiber 4 
evangelische Stens und Trost Liedea. 
On this subject he published a still 


tan, according to Domenici, who was larger work in Gera, from 1 729 to 1731, 
brought up in the school of Francesco in 4to. All the above works (in fact, all 
^oliinene. He afterwards resided many ancient works on music) are rare, 
years in Rome, executing commissions (Gerber. Univers. Lexic. der Tonkunst.) 
for private persons, and painting in the • AVENELLES, (Aubin d’,) was born 
churches. The vault of S. Francesco di about 1480, He wrote some verses 
Paola, is considered his best performance; printed at the end of an old translation 
and in the church of S. Maria de Monte- into French of Ovid’s Art of Love, 
santo, is an altar-piece by him, repre- They are entitled, Le Chef d’ Amour, et 
senting a subject t^en from the Life of Ics Sept Arts Liberaux. (Biog. Univ.) 

S. Alterto. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 302. AVENELLES, (Pierre des,) an advo- 
Bryan 's Diet. ) cate of the parliament of Paris, 1 560. Hav- 

AVELLINO, (Francesco,) an Italian ing become acquainted with the objects 
phyilician of considerable reputation, who of those engaged in the conspiracy of 
nourished about 1630. He was the au- Amboise, he caused the cardinal of Lor- 


nourished about 1630. He was the au- Amboise, he caused the cardinal of Lor- 
thor of two tracts. (Biog. Univ.) raine to be informed of them, by which 

AVELLONI, (Francesco,) bom in Italy means they were easily defeated. He 
in 1756. He performed, firstj^at some published an abridgement of Plutarch’s 
of the theatres of his native country as Lives. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
a strolling player. Subsequently he be- AVENTINUS (Johann,) the author 
took himself to dramatic CQmpositions, of the Annales Boiomm, was bom at 


some of which partake of a rather sombre Abensberg, in Upper Bavaria, and. took 
character, and exhibit the desire of the his Latin appellation from the name of 
author to imitate Dtmte, or Shakespeare, his birth place ; his family name being 
as in hia JuUo WiUenvel, or the As- Turmayr. At the university of lng<d- 
aasain. He also divided the sulncct of stadt, which he entered in 1495, he 
Henry IV. into three parts, and some devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
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classical literature, which he pursued at 
Paris and Vienna. He afterwards visited 
the university of Cracow, where he 
received instruction in mathematics, and 
taught Greek. In 1509 he returned to 
Ingolstadt, where his merits as a classical 
teacher were so conspicuous, that he was 
chosen as tutor to the princes Ludwig 
and Ernst, the younger brothers of Wil- 
helm, duke of Bavaria. The latter of these 
he accompanied on a journey into Italy, 
where he hecame acquainted with many 
of the great men then flourishing in that 
country. In 1517 he relinquished this 
post, to devote himself wholly to the 
composition of the history of his own 
country. This, under the title of An- 
nales Boiorum, was flnished in 1522; 
a work which, according to the judgment 
of Leibnitz, entitled him to the appel- 
lation of Father of the Bavarian history. 
The last ten years of his life were 
spent in preparing a German translation 
of this work, with additions and anno- 
tations. His latter years were embittered 
by religious persecution ; and it is said, 
that his domestic peace was disturbed by 
his wife, whom he married in his fifty- 
third year. He died in 1534. The 
Annales Boiorum were first published 
at Ingoldstadt, in 1554, by Hierony- 
mus Ziegler, who expunged all those 
passages which were likely to give offence 
to the Romish clergy ; afterwards at 
Basle, in 1580, 1616 ; at Frankfort in 
1627; and at Lcipsic in 1710. The 
German translation was published first 
at Frankfort by Simon Schard, and after- 
wards more fully at Basle in 1580 and 
1622. Besides this grand work, Aven-^ 


fourth in the scries ftre tKe most eminent^ 
onW those two will he noticed here. 

The fiither, who is the* better known 
of the two^ is named very differently 
even in books of authority.* He is 

commonly called ^ 

Abou Merwan Tbn ZoutB ; but in Nicoll 
and Pusdjr’s Catalogue (p. 589) his 
numerous appellations are thus given— 
Abu Mervan Abbalii^lik ben Abulala 
Zouin BEN Abu Mervan Abdalmelik 
BEN (Alfakih) Mohammed ben Mervan 
BEN ZoHlR Alishbili. He was 

born, as one of his names (Al-Ishbili) 
implies, at Seville, in Andalusia; the 
date of his birth is very uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he was bom either 
A. H. 472 (a. D. 1079-80,) or a. H. 465 
(a. d. 1073.) It appears from his own 
work, that his grandfather was a phy- 
sician (lib. i. tract. 2, cap. 2, p. 17, P), 
and also his father (lib. ii. tract, 6, 
cap. 1, p. 31, E) ; that he was a Jew 
(lib ii. tract. 6, cap. I, p. 31, F), or 
at any rate not a Mohammedan (lib. i. 
tract. 2, cap. 2, p. 18, A) ; and that he 
began to practise as a physician early 
in life, juventSy (lib. i. tract. 4, cap. i. 
p. 5, A.f ) He was the tutor of the famous 
Averro^ (Leo Afric.), who, in his work 

called KoUyatf Sy sterna Univer- 
sale,*' (corrupted into the Latin word 
CoUigety) always mentions him with 
great respect, and calls him the greatest 
physician after Galen, and his work 
a treasure of science, (Coll., lib. vj 
cap. 31, p. 83, C; lib. vii. c. 39, p. 107, 


tinus was the author of several other 
works, historical, grammatical, 8cc. (Ersch 
uiid Gruber.) 

AVENZOAR, the name commonly 
given to two Arabian physicians, father 
and son, who flourished in Spain during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Great 
confusion exists in most modern books 
with respect both to their chronology and 
their names, which is occasioned by there 
having been no less than five physicians 


bearing the name of Ibn Zohir, ^ 
or jSb^j ^1, all belonging in a direct 


line to the same family. The life of 
each is given by Ibn Abi Osaibia 

Us>l euliUSo ^ IwJll OioHa 

al*Ambd fi Tabacdt aUAtebhd Fontes 

Eelationum de Classibus Medicorum,’* 
cap, 13, § 59 — 63 ; but as the third and 
388 


* Ab few Arabic names have been more ditgolsed 
and corrupted, it may be useful to mention that he 
is sometimes called, Aben-Zohar, Avenzohar, Aven- 
Zohar, Abumeron Avenzoar, Abumaruan Aven- 
zohar, Abimeron Abynzoahar, Abhymeron Abin- 
zohar, Abynmeron Abypohar, Abimeron Abynzohar, 
Abimeron Avenzoar, Albuiiieron Avenzobar, Abho* 
meron Abynzohar, Abhumeron Abtuzoar, kc. In 
D’Uerbelot’s Bibl. Orient, he is to be found under 
Zohr; la toe liuiex to Casiri's UiliL Araiiiec-Hjsp. 
Kscur., under AhdelvMLUkwt ben Zahr; in Wolfs 
llibl. Hebr., under Ahen Zohar; in De Rosst'a 1M& 
Stor. degli Aut Arabi, under Zohar; and ia the 
Index to NicoU and Pusey’s Catal. Codd. MSS, 
Orient. Bibl. Dodl., under Abdalmelik ben Zohir, 

One gre^ cause of the oprruptlostof this name, 
and other^ similarly compounded (as Avempace, 

Averrocs, Avicenna, &c.), is the word ^|, /de, 

which the Spaniards, from the gregt tlmUMtly in 
their language between the sound oC S and e, pro- 
nounced Aveot and which other European nailona, 
ptting their information about the ArSbiani dtieSy 
from the Spaniardt, have, till of late yeafa,. nnl- 
formly followed. 

t Averrogs taya (CoU. lib. Iv. .cap. 40, p. W* 0,1 
that he did not commence practice tlU be vat'fOAy 
years old, which teems Inconaiatent with hb ^Ing 
himself jwenu. 
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f ed. Veh, 1649.) He lived os physi- 
cian at the court of the Almoravide 
sovereigns of Morocco and Cordova ; and 
after the extinction of their dynasty, 
A.u. 542, (a.d. 1147), at that of Ahdal- 
mumen their successor. (NicoU and 
Pusey, loco cU.) He seems to have been 
a person of great piety and excellence of 
character. He himself mentions his 
praying to God to direct and prosper 
nis exertions (lib^i. tract 13, cap. 6, 
p. 20, I) ; and Leo Africanus (De Med. 
et Philos. Arab. cap. 16) says, that he 
never would take any money except 
from the rich, and that he gave away 
large sums to his enemies, saying, that 
** those who hated him should do so from 
their own envy, and not from any fault 
of his.” According to the same authority, 
he died at the age of ninety-two, a.u. 
564 (a.d. 1168-9) ;* but according to Ibn 
Alabari (ap. Casiri, tom. ii. p. 132), a. ii. 
557, (a.d. 1161-2), at Seville. 

Hisprincipal workis entitled,^^^VwJL!ll 


^^1, AUTeisir fi' IrModa- 

ivdti wa' UTadlnr^ ** Facilitatio Medica- 
mentorum et^alegiminis;” and is highly 
praised by Dr. Freind, in his History of 
Physic, who is more full in his account 
of Avenzoar than of any of the other 
Arabians, and thinks he comes more 
justly under the character of an original 
writer. His work, which consists of three 
books, is entirely of a practical nature, 
and is chiefly the result of his own expe- 
rience; the following are a few of its 
#nost curious and interesting contents. 
He says, a physician ought to be able 
to practise in all the branches of the 
profession, to prepare his own medicines, 
and to perform ml sorts of surgical ope- 
rations, hut not to do so unless forced by 
necessity, (lib.li. tract 6, cap. 1, p.31,£, F.) 
He, however, excepts litnotomy, which 
he considered to be forbidden by his re- 
ligion, qu6d honesto viro non liccat 
nec conveniat secundlim legem videre 
pudenda.” (This seems to show that there 
were in his time surgeons, who confined 
themselves to this particular operation, 
as indeed would appear to have been the 
case, when what is commonly Allied the 


* ArerroSs (unless there Is some mistake In our 
copies of his work) says he attained the age of a 
hundred and thirty-five, (Coll. Ifb.iv. cap. 40. p. 7S. 
O) ; but as this would make the year of his birth 
either A.R.'4a2 (A>l>.1041),or a.r. 429 (a.d. 10.37-8). 
It does not leom to agree with his tailing himself 
a young man,” Juvenis, when he was sent for 
to Poidova to attend Alt ihn Yussef (Hb. 1. tract. 4, 
cap. I. p.5, A), Rho reigned ftom A.u. 600 (a.d 
100^7) to A.ri. 689 (a.d. 1144.) 
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Hippocratic Oath was drawn up, in which 
we nnd this passage, ov re/ieo 6c oi'6c 
/iijp XtBiavraSt €K\fopr]crci> 6c epyarija'iv 
avbpacri npri^ios rijade, “ I wul not cut 
any one for the stone, but will give up 
this operation to hired workmen.”) He 
makes distinct mention of hydrops peri^ 
cardii, (lib. i. tract. 12, cap. 4, p. 19, E.) 
a disease which Galen (De Locis Affect, 
lib. V. cap. 2) hod detected in the body 
of a monxey, from which he was led to 
believe that it occurred also in the human 
subject. He describes certain tumours 
within the pericardium, resembling pel- 
licles, (ibid. cap. 5,) and likewise abs- 
cesses of the same, (ibid. cap. 7.) He 
relates an experiment which lie had per- 
formed on a goat, to prove the safety of 
bronchotnmyy and speaks favourably of the 
operation in cases of cynanche, though, 
he says, he should not like to be the first 
person to perform it, (lib. i. tract. 10, 
cap. 14, p. 15, 0.)* For dysphagia, arising 
from paralysis of the oesophagus, or any 
such cause, he proposes the following 
remedies : — 1. The introducing liquid food 
into the stomach by a tube made of tin or 
silver, (compare Aretaeus, De Cur. Morb. 
Acut. lib. i. cap. 4, p. 215, cd. Kuhn, 
who makes a similar proposal, though the 
instrument may not have been exactly the 
same) ; 2. Tlic placing the patient in a 
bath of milk, (vmich, by the way, is a 
proof that the ancients believed in 
absorption by the cuticle, see Simeon 
Sethus, De Aliment. Facult. in Aspa- 
ragnsy p. 9, ed. Lutet. Par. 8vo, 1658 ;) 
3. The injection of nutritious fluids, by 
which, lie says, some support will be 
^conveyed to the body, (lib. i. tract. 10, 
cap. 18, p. 16, F, G.) He mentions an 
operation very like Uthotrity (lib. ii. 
tract. 4, cap. 1, p. 29, F), hut does not 
describe it so fully and exactly as Celsus 
(De Med. lib. vii. cap. 26, § 3.) In some 
instances his practice appears to have 
been bolder than that of most of the other 
authorities ; thus, though Galen had for- 

* As it is said in the Biog. Univ., and repeated 
in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemelne EncyclopUdie. 
that Avenaoar was the first person who thought of 
this operation, it ma> be useful to state that it had 
before his time been recommended by Aaclraiades, 

Autyllus, and Paulus ^gineta, among the Greeks, 
(dee Asclkpiades and ANTYLr.vs,) and disap- 
proved of by AreUeus (De Cur. Morb. Acut. lib. 1. 
cap. 7, p. 227), and Cselius Aurelianua (De Morb. 
Acut. lib. iii. cap. 4, p. 103, ed. Amman. Among 
the Arabians, it had been recommended by Rhaaes 
(Contin. lib. iii. cap. 7, p. 68, C, ed. Venet. 1506), 
Avicenna (Canon, lib. Iii. Fen. 9, tract. 1, cap. 11, 
p. 010, ed. Venet, 1564), and Albucasla, (Chiruig. 
lib. ii. cap. 43. p. 226, ed. Oxon. 1778.) So that in 
fhet (as fur as the writer is aware) Avenzou should 
rather he said to be tlte AmI of the ancient medical 
writers that moutions this operation, than the jUrs#. 
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bidden to bleed young persons before the 
age of fourteen! (DeCur. Rat. per Vents- 
sect cap« 13), be ventured to bleed a child 
only three years old, and with great suc- 
cess. (Averro^, Coll.Ub. vu. cap. 3, p. 97, 
Q.) He mentions a case of pulmonary 
consumption, which, he says, his grand- 
father had cured by means of sugar of 
roses and olive oil ; and another similar 
case, which he had himself cured by the 
same means, (lib. i. tract. 2, cap. 2, p. 17, 
P. Q.) * Upon the whole, the 'fheizir 
of Avenzoar, (says Mr. Adams, in the 
Appendix to Barker’s cd. of Lempriere, 
1838,) like the works of most writers 
more studious of originality than of col- 
lecting truth from Uie labours of their 
predecessors, though it contains many 
curious things, is by no means so full and 
accurate a guide to practice as the com- 
positions of some of tlie other Arabian 
physicians, especially Avicenna, Rhazes, 
and Haly Abbas. 

The original Arabic has never been 
published, but exists in MS. in several 
European libraries. A Latin translation 
first appeared, Veiiet. 1490, fol. with the 
Colliget of Averrocs, with the following 
inscription : — “ Incipit liber theicrisi da- 
halmodana vahaltadabir, cujus est inter- 
pretatio rectificatio medicationis et regi- 
minis ; editus in Arabica a perfecto viro 
Abumaruan Avenzohar, et translatus de 
Hebraico in Latinum Yenetiis a Magistro 
Paravicio Physico ipso sibi vulgarizante 
magistro Jacobo llebreo; anno Domini 
Jesu Xti 1281.” It was frequently re- 
printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, together with Averroes; the 
last edition that the writer has seei^ 
quoted is that of 1553. Venet. fol. 
A little work of his, called Antidotarium, 
has been several times published with the 
above ; and there are a few more treatises, 
either by him or by one of his family, 
which are still in MS. Haller mentions 
(Bibl. Med. Pract.) a treatise (which the 
writer of this article has never seen), 
entitled, De Curatione Lapidis, Venet. 
1497, tbl. dedicated to Ah ben Yussef, 
which, as Ali died a.h. 539, (a. d. 
1144,) is, therefore, probably the work of 
this same Avenzoar. (Sec Ali ben 
Yussev.) A sort of commentary on his 
works was published by J. Colie, en- 
titled, DeCognitu Difficilibus in Praxi ex 
Libris Avenzoaris, &c. 4to. Venet. 1628. 


* JoaiinftiuB (Honain Ibn lOak) Is said to have 
cured a consumptive patientt vhose lungs had 
suppurated, by a milk diet (Rhazes, Contin. lib. xlv. 
cap. 5, p. 300, B. cd. Venet. 1506, fo],); and Avi- 
cenna U said to have done the same by means of 
sugar of rosea (Vita Avic. ap Casirl, toni.l. p. 269.) 
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The first tract of the third book of itlie 
Theisir is inserted in Femel’s Collec- 
tion of Writers de Febribus, Venet. 
1594, fol. pp. 105—108 ; and there are a 
few extracts from it in the Collection 
de Balneis, Venet. 1553, foL p. 434. 

His son, who is named by Abul- 
feda (Annal. Moslem, tom. iv. p. 179) 

MoH4M]iir<D BEN AbOALMEUK BEN Zo- 

ma al-Ahdalousi al-Ishbili, was 
born at Seville (as his name implies), 
either a.h. 520 or *^521, ^ (a. n. 1397-8, 
or 1198-9,) and was also a physi- 
cian. He is the same person that Haller 
(Bibl. Med. Pract.) catb Adu Ebn Hull 
Ibn Zor Bazis, and to whom he attri- 
butes a work in five books, De Sanitetis 
Regimine, Basil. 1618, 12mo, which 
neither he nor the writer of tliis article 
has been able to see. According to 
Leo Africanus (cap. 18), he died at 
Morocco, in the seventy - fourth year 
of his age, a.h. 594 (a. x>. 1197-8); 
according to Abulfeda (loco cit.) a.h. 
595, (a.h. 1198-9.) Leo also men- 
tions two other works by him; one 
De CuTii Oculorum ; the other called 
Provisio Peregrini; and relates an anec- 
dote, showing the high esteem in which 
he was held by Yacoub ben Yussef (sur- 
named Almansor) the king of Morocco. 
The following epigram, composed on him 
by his granmather, has been preserved 
by Abulfeda (loco ciL) 

**Say to the Plague and to Ibn Zoliir/ Both of you 
transgress all bounds in doing mischief; 

Be a little gentle vrith mankind, for In one of 
you there is [harm] enough.' " 

(The best modem accounts of Avenzoar/ 
the father, are to be found in Freind’s 
Hist, of Physic, and Sprcngcl, Hist, de 
la Med.) 

AVERANI, (Benedetto,) one of the 
most extraordinary men who flourished 
during the seventeenth century. He was 
born of an ancient family at Florence, on 
the 19th of July, 1645, being the eldest of 
three brothers, all of whom distinguished 
themselves. Nicola, who in 1727, 
was an eminent lawyer, the first e^tor 
of the works of Gassendi, and the author 
of a learned dissertation on the £g 3 rptlan 
Kalend^, published at Florence in 1737. 
Joseph, the youngest, (1662^1738!) was 
a philosopher, as well as an excell^t 
lawyer, and tutor to Gastone, grand-duke 
of Tuscany. He took a very active part 
in the philosophical expeiiments which 
were m^e and published at Florence in 
1695, upon the fusion of stones^ metals, 
and other hard bodies, by the meaitg of 
reflecting mirron. Ui> pe 
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^lirisprudentift, MedicinA, et Theologid; 
another, De Calculorum seu Latnincu- 
lorum Ludo, hia Lezioni Toacane, and, 
above all, hia two booka Interpreta- 
tioniim Juria ; ahow a depth of knowledge 
of law and literature, wnich is very ael- 
^ dom met with in worka of thia kind. 

^ Benedetto, the eldest brother, from an 
early age, showed the greatestinclination 
to study. Instead of joining the amuse- 
' nients of hia coi^anions, he preferred 
reading Ariosto and Tasso. He was sent 
to the school of the Jesuits ; his compo- 
sitions, both in prose and in verse, were 
models which the professor gave to the 
other scholars to imitate. He had scarcely 
ended the study of rhetoric, when he was 
persuaded to write a composition in ho- 
nour of St. Thomas Aquinas, which he 
did in two days, though it contained 
more than three hundred verses, in which 
he explained the most abstruse mysteries 
of theology. 

At that time the Italian scholars 
were divided; some following the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, which was taught in 
all the schools, and the others tliat of 
Plato, which had been introduced in 
Italy by Gemistus Plato, under the pro- 
tection of Cosiino I., who, for the sake of 
expanding it, had founded the Academia 
Fiorentina; and thus the necessity of 
well understanding the doctrine of Plato 
obliged all the academicians to read with 
the utmost attention the works of ancient 
authors, who might cast any light on the 
points which they wished to clear. It is 
almost incredible the number of compo- 
* sitions written on this subject, under the 
different titles of— Legende, Traduzioni^ 
Lezioni, Parallelli, &c. which engrossed 
the time of the academicians, and ex- 
hausted the patience of some of them, 
who at last made a schism, and, leaving 
the academy, gave origin to that of La 
Cnisca. 

Averani, as it may be easily imagined. 
Was soon affected by the general mania ; 
he had already learnt, wiuiout the assis- 
tance of a master, geometry, astronomy, 
and all the branches of matliematies, and 
had gone to Pisa to learn jurisprudence, 
being there known by eardinakLeopoldo, 
who offered him the professorship of belles 
lettres in that university. Averani in six 
months learnt the Greek language, as he 
had done all the rest, without a master ; 
and in 1&76, being installed Greek pro- 
fessbr, he gave public lectures, explaining 
Antlimbgm, Eurinldes, and Thucy- 
didesy-^gnd afterwards, as professor of 
Livy, Cicero, and Virgil. The 
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success which attended his labours in- 
creased so much his reputation, that he 
was invited to accept a professorship 
at Padova, with great emoluments 
and privileges, which he refused, as he 
did all the offers of pope Innocent XI. 
who wished to draw him to Rome. He 
considered it a sort of moral obligation 
not to leave his native country, or quit 
the service of his natural sovereign. He 
died on the 28th December, 1707, at the 
age of fifty-two, and with great solemnity 
was buried in the Campo Santo. His 
bust was placed on his tomb over 
a long inscription, containing an eulogy 
of his learning, his virtues, and the ser- 
vices he had done. 

Averani was a member of seve- 
ral academies. His genius was great; 
his memory prodigious. Although he 
had not taken any notes of the books 
he hod read, he could quote any passage, 
and find it with a surprising facility, in 
the originsil books on which he gave his 
lectures. He was also a poet and an 
improvvisatore, both in Italian and Latin. 
Educated first in the philosophy of Aristo- 
tle, then a follower of that of Plato, he had 
formed for himself a system which tended 
to Stoicism, Of his works, tlie following 
are in existence : — 1. Dissertatioiies ha- 
bitat in Pisand Academid, which have 
been mentioned, and were published after 
his death in Florence, in 3 vols, foL with 
other Orationes, Carmina, &c. 2. Died 
Lezioni composte sopra il quarto Sonetto 
della piima Parte del Canzoniere del 
Petrarca. These were read at the meet- 
ings of the Accademia Fiorentina, but 
exhibit too much the bad taste of that 
age, containing many oddities and some 
extravagant sayings. 3. Sette Lezioni 
on the Prose Florentine, and Quattro 
altre sopra la Teologia de’ Pagani, la 
Dottrina di Platoiie, le Antichita, &c. 
4. Several compositions, in verse and in 
prose, which were left in manuscript, 
and have been published in different col- 
lections. 

AVERARA, (Giovanni Battista, about 
1508-1-1548,) a native of Bergamo, a 
painter of the Venetian school, who 
adopted the style of Titian ; but it is not 
known who was his instructor. Lanzi 
speaks of him with commendation, and 
says, that “ the beauty of his tints, t1^ 
design of his infant figures, and the nature 
of bis landscape, show that he asphed to 
the Titian manner. He painted in ftesco, 
but possessed an univerm genius, $8 has 
been pronounced by Muzio, in hisTeatro 
di Bergamo. Ridolfi of two of his 




bergakna He died about the middle of M^tamorfosb in elx cantcjtj^. d..,ScWid 
the most flomdshing period of the art. Poetici; He died ^ 1816.^ <Biog. Univ. 
(Lanzi) Stor. Pitt iii. 114. Bryan’s Suppl.) , 

Diet.) AVE^BURY, (Robert de,) an English 

AVERDY, (Clement Charles Fran- historian, of whom little is known, except 
9 ois de r,) was bom at Paris in 1 723. He that he calls himself keeper of the regis- 
was made controller- general in 1763. try of the court of Canterburv. His 
When in ofEce, he set about recti- intention ^sas to have composed a Hia- 
fying the abuses in his dcpartnieiit, and tory of the rei^ of Edward {11 ; but'he 
*took a part in the improvements adopted brought it no mrther d|jwn than 1356 ; in 
with regard to the internal free trade of the latter part of whiebj or the beginning 
grain. He is said to have been honest, of the following year, he is supposed to 
but to have had neither courage nor tact, have died, ifis work was printed by 
He, accordingly, provoked the resent- Hearne at Oxford, in 1720, mom a MS. 
ment of many, effected no good, and in the possession of Sir Thomas Sea- 
retired the same year, amid a shower of bright, under the title of, Robert! de 
taunts and epigrams. He lived in retire- Avesbury Historia de Mirabilibus gestis 
ment until the revolution. During the Edvardi HI. 8vo. It consists of a plain 
distresses for want of food, he was sup- narrative of facts, here and there inter- 
posed, from his former proceedings on spersed with extracts from public re- 
the subject of grain, to be concerned in cords, and copies of letters, establishing 
some monopoly, by which the people the truth of its statements, 
were dgorived of bread. This suspicion AVESGUND, a French monk, who 
was sufficient to bring him to the guillo- was made abbot of the monastery of La 
tine in 1 793. He wrote a few pamphlets Coulture, in one of the faubourgs of 
of no great importance. (Biog. Univ.) the city of Mans, soon after a. d. 1061, 

AVERELL, (William,) an English He died in 1079. A letter, addressed to 
writer of the sixteenth century, of whom him by St. Anselm, is printed in the 
there are the following writings enume- Miscel. of Baluze. Another monk of the 
rated in that useful work, Lowndes’s same name was abbot of St, Vincent in 
Bibliographer’s Manual : viz. Wonderful the same citv, and was present at the 
and Strange News which happened in coronation of king Philip, in 1059. A 
the County of Suffolk and Essex, 1583, third died bishop of Mans, in 1036. 
which extraordinary news are, that it (Hist. Lit. de Fr. viii, 76.) 
rained wheat in a tract of country of six AVE^AC, (D’,) a French family, of 
or seven miles compass; A Marvellous which several members have distinguished 
Combat of Contrarieties, malignantly themselves in literature and politics, 
working in the Members of Human Crea- 1. Pierre Valentin D'Avexac de Cos- ^ 
turcs, 4to, 1588; and Four Notable Ilis- ^ra, born at Tarbe in 1719, died at St 
lories, 4to, 1590. We have not been able Domingo in 1781, was descended from ^ 
to obtain any information concerning the the ancient family of the lords of A vezac, 
author. in N^bousan, but of the younger branch, 

A VEROLD I, (Giulio Antonio, 1651 — tlmt of the lords of Castera, settled in 
1717,) a Venetian antiquary, eminent for Bigorre. Pierre Valentin was himself a 
his learning and taste. He took the de- younger son ; and his father, who re- 
gree of doctor in law at Padua, and ended served for his only patrimony some eccle- 
his days at Brescia. He published a siastical benefices, which he possessed in 
translation of Rainssant’s Discourse on the diocese of Tarbe, destined him for 
Twelve Medals ; and Le Scelte Pitture the church, and sent him to Paris U> 
di Brescia, Brcsc. 1700, a book which study at the Sorbonne. When he was 
has been much praised. (Biog. Univ.) ready to enter orders, young d’Ave- 
AVERROES. See Roscuid, Ion. zac show^ inclinations litBe in con- 
AVERSA, (Tomaso,) a Sicilian poet, formity with his father’s intentions^ and 
who passed a great part of his life at to escape the ecclesiastic profession, be 
Palermo, devoted to letters. He died suddenly embarked, in 1748, for Mar- 
there in 1663. He translated Virgil into tinico, and from thence went to. SfU: 
Italian, and was the author of several Domingo; on his arrivd at wUbh place 

he ini|ht hare said wiA Simo^des. 
AVESANI, (Joachim,) was bom at Omnia mea mecum poito." Bymeaiis 
Verona in 1741, and was professor of of the title of advocate in i^Iiam^t. 
rhetoric at the same place in 1775. He which really l^longed to Ids Wther be 
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jrt^ureu/iu si^ge royal 
de St. Loalsy ano^ exhibited talents 
ivhicn raised him out of the embarrass- 
ing position in which he at first found 
himself. He then quitted this charge, 
and received the brevet of captain aide- 
majof'of the militia. Haying become a 
planter, he exhibited in the cultivation 
of .his lands a genius whicb^very soon 
gave him a great influence: as pro- 
prietor of an iii^igo manufactory at 
Aquin, he showed much skill in con- 
ducting water to it; proprietor at the 
Grand^ Anse and at the Cayes, he made 
a road across the momitains, from one 
of these parishes to the other. Finally, 
he persuaded his neighbours of the 
Cayes, to form a company for the con- 
struction of a canal to fertilize the beau- 
tiful plain of the Fond ; and, in the ab- 
sence of a professed engineer, he under- 
took himself, for the sum of 30,000/. 
sterling, to have the canal made in the 
space of five years by his own slaves ; 
and it was completed within the term 
specified, at the beginning of 1765, and 
was looked upon as a wonderful work. In 
fact, alone, without any other guide than 
his enterprising genius, he had executed 
in five years, a canal three feet (French) 
deep, nine feet broad, and which, after 
ninning a full league before arriving at the 
basin for the distribution ofthe waters, was 
there continued in two branches to water 
more than nine thousand acres of land, and 
togiveapowerful motion to nineteen great 
manufactories. He had still to contend 
^ with some embarrassments, caused by the 
tricks of some of the shareholders, but 
these were, to his own honour, repressed 
' in a manner highly flattering to himself, 
by the Intervention of the cointe d’Ar- 
gout, lieutenant-governor, and by the 
award in judgment of the prince de 
Rohan, governor-general. He had married 
in 1762 Marie Tn^r^c de Linois, a near 
relation of the vice-admiral of that name ; 
and he had by her five children, of whi,ch 
the only one now alive is the duchess- 
dowager of Sorrehtino, at Palermo. 

2. Jean Pierre Valentin Joseph d\4v€^ 
%ac de Castera^ borii in 1756, and died 
in 1803, at St. Domingo, was^he second 
son of the preceding. He was one of the 
deputies elected in 1790, by the great 
planters in St. Domingo, to form the 
mmous assemblSe pSnirale of St. Marc, 
who undertook to resist the invasion of 
the revolutionaiy spirit of the mother 
country, and Who, besieged by the par- 
tialis of the new ideas, embarked on 
board the Leopard to go to Paris, to 
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encounter the storm. Every one know^ 
with what enthusiasm the. eighty-five 
deputies, among whom Was d'Avezac, 
were received at Brest; but at Paris, the 
national assembly treated them as aris- 
tocrats, < and took part with their adver- 
saries. Nevertheless, on their return to 
St. Domingo, they were all re-elected 
deputies to the new colonial assembly, 
where they continued their mission of 
resistance; and in these troubles, in which 
the insurrections of the mulattos was 
encouraged by the party which then 
ruled in France, they were obliged to 
seal with their blood the cause which 
they had espoused. D’Avezac had two 
of his sons killed in expeditions in which 
they commanded detachments sent 
against the insurgents; his youngest 
brother, and his brother-in-law, made pri- 
soners in another action, were shot at 
L6ogaiie, by the mulatto general Rigaud; 
his mother-in-law was killed by a gun- 
shot at Port-au-Prince; himself, after 
having exhausted himself in vain cflbrts 
in the cause of order against that of 
anarchy, took refuge with the rest of his 
family in Jamaica, and from thence went 
to New Orleans. He returned to St. 
Domingo during the expedition of Le- 
clerc, and died of grief at the Cayes, on 
the ruins of that flourishing colony, which 
he had not been able to save from irre- 
parable destruction. By his marriage 
with Rose Genevieve Tallary de Mara- 
gou, sister by the mother’s side to his 
own mother, there remain but four chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest, Auguste Gene- 
vieve Valentin d’Avezac, the friend of 
Jefierson and of Jackson, came to Europe 
in 1831, as envoy extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the United States, to 
the courts of Naples and the Hague, 
whilst Edward Livingston, the husband 
of his sister, was minister of the depart- 
ment of state under president Jackson, 
and afterwards ambassador to Paris. 

3. Pierre Valentin Dominique Jtdien 
d'Avezac de Castera, sieur de Macaya, 
born at St. Domingo, Jan. 17, 1769, 
died ill the United States, Feb. 7, 1831, 
was younger brother of the last men- 
tioned. He received at Soreze a very 
distinguished education, but he vras 
scaredy of age when the revolution of 
1789 came to compromise, and soon after 
to swallow up his fortune. When, after 
thq treaty of Amiens, France sent an 
expedition to St. Domingo, he went there 
himself in the hopes of gathering some 
fragments of his shipwrecked dches; 
but he was soon obliged to seek refuge 
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at the Havannah, from whence again he 
was compelled to fly in those times of 
troubles and massacres, to find a final 
a^lum at New Orleans. The family of 
his brother was already established there, 
'and he himself obtmned a public em- 
ployment. Adversity had in no respect 
chimged his taste for letters ; he read in 
their original languages the chefs- 
d'oeuvres of the literature of all the 
nations of Europe, and he loved to 
translate into French verse the poets of 
other countries. He has left numerous 
manuscripts of this kind, and among 
others a version of the Marmion of Sir 
Walter Scott, preceded by an elegant 
and graceful letter, addressed to the cele- 
brated romancer, who appeared very sen- 
sible of this compliment from a muse 
which repeated his songs in another 
hemisphere. Whilst he charmed his lei- 
sure hours with the cultivation of poetry, 
d'Avezac did not fear to enter upon 
more serious and drier subjects ; to liini 
we are indebted for the French official 
translation of the penal code of Louisiana, 
the English text of which had been com- 
posed by hi.s nephew, Edward Living- 
ston. D’Avezac had married, in 179.% 
Ren^e Lez^e Potier, a lady universally 
respected for her many virtues, who had 
been educated by his aunt, Madame 
Saint- Augustin d’Avezac, prioress of the 
convent of Ursulines at Tarbe; he has 
left by her a son well known by various 
works in historical and geographical 
criticism. 

AVIA, (Jacob,) a musical amateur of 
the seventeenth century, and most pro- 
bably the father of burlesque songs in 
Germany. He published, in 1650, at 
Costnitz, Teutsche neue Kurzweilige Ta- 
fel Musik, von Gespraechen, Quoolibet- 
ten, und andem erbam Schnitzen, und 
Schnacken, 4to, arranged for two, three, 
and four voices. 

AVIANI, a native of Vicenza, flou- 
rished about the year 1630. He excelled 
in painting perspective and architectural 
views, pnncipally of streets in Venice, 
which were frequently embellished with 
numerous figures by Giulio Carpioni. He 
occasionaUy painted landscapes and sea- 
ports, which are held in high estimation. 

In the Foresteria, or Stranger’s Lodge,” 
says Lanzi, “of the Padri Serviti, are 
four of his views, exhibiting temples and 
other magnificent edifices ; while several 
more are to be met with in possession of 
tlie marchesi Capra, in Uie celebrated 
rotunda of P^ladio, as well as of other 
nobles in various palaces* He likewise 
394 


decorated the ceilings, or cupolas, of seve- 
ral churches. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iii. 2] 2. 
Bryan’s Diet.) 

AVIANO, (Jeronimo,) a celebrated 
burlesque poet of Vicenza, who flourished 
about the year 1610. Some of his poems 
are found in the collections entitled, Ri- 
me Piacevoli. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVIAl^DU BOIS DE SANZAY, 
(Charles Francois d*,) was bom in 1736. 
He was a doctor of tl|e faculty of theo- 
logy at Angers, and pronounced the 
funeral oration of Louis XV. In 1789 
he was made archbishop of Vienne by 
Louis XVI. He was obliged to quit 
France in 1792; and went to Rome, where 
he was kindly received by Pius VI., who 
gave him the title of the “ saint arch- 
eveque,” which was afterwards confirmed 
to him by Pius VIL In 1797 he re- 
turned secretly to France ; and though 
exposed continually to the risk of being 
taken and executed, went from village 
to village in the disguise of a peasant, 
exercising the duties of his office, and 
administering the consolations of religion. 
After the Concordat had restored peace 
to the church, he was appointed arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, and was installed in 
April, 1802. The manner in which he 
discharged his duties deserves the highest 
praise. In 1811 Bonaparte summoned 
the bishops to Paris, to obtain their snitc- 
tion to his treatment of the pope, and 
though he imprisoned and persecuted 
most of those that protested against it — 
and the archbishop was as vehemently 
opposed as any — he did not venture to 
touch him. After the return of the 
bourbons, he received the duke of An- 
gofileme at the door of the cathedral, 
with the warmest congratulations. In 
March, 1826, the curtains of his bed 
caught fire, and the archbishop was so 
severely burnt, that after lingering for 
some months, he died in the July fol- 
lowing. He wrote, Melanie et Lucette, 
ou les Avantages de TEducation Religi- 
eusc; Poitiers, 1811. A life of this 
nrelate, by J. Toumon, was published at 
Montpelier in 1829. (Biog. Univ. Sluppl.) 

AvIBUS, (Gaspar ab,) an engraver, 
bom at Badua, about the yelur 1530, 
whose works are dated froni 1560 to 1530. 
He is supposed to have learnt engraving 
under Giorgio Ohisi, called Mantemuo, 
many of whose prints he prgfbite^y 
copied, and whose manner in them be 
entirely adopted. He often aimed bis 
prints with a monogram formra of 
letters whith compose the word Gaspar ; 
at other iimea he put Gaspar only, or 
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GA« P*' F., or Gaspar P. and aome- 
times Gaapar Osello Padovano. His prin- 
cipal work appears to have been a large 
folio volume^ in live parts, containing 
portraits of the emperors, archdukes, 
princes, &c. of the Austrian family. It 
IS engraved somewhat in the style of Sa- 
delers. In this work he signs himself, 
Gaspar Patavinus, incisor, #569 ; and at 
the bottom he has also added the word 
Citadelensis to l^s name. M. Heinecken 
also mentions Csesar ab Avibus ; but Mr. 
Strutt considers he is the same as Gas- 
par, and observes that Florent. le Comte, 
in attributing the Austrian portraits to 
him, has led many persons into error. 
He says that they are evidently the same 
artist. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes. 
Strutt's Diet, of Eng.) 

AVICE, (le chevalier,) an amateur 
engraver, who flourished in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. He lived 
at Paris, and etched some slight plates 
after Nicholas Poussin and omers, and 
among them the Adoration of the Magi, 
a middling-sized plate lengthways, after 
that master, whicn is in much esteem. 
(Strutt's Diet, of Eng.) 

AVICENNA. See Sina, Idn. 

AVIDIUS. (Cassius,) was reputed, and 
professed himself a descendant of the 
republican Cassii, and especially of the 
notorious conspirator. But the family 
had fallen into decay, and Avidius Se- 
verus, his grandfather, was a centurion 
under Trajan and Adrian. Little more 
than the general history of Avidius Cas- 
sius is known. His revolt against the 
ood emperor Marcus has alone made 
iin memorable in the age of the An|p- 
nines. He served with distinction as the 
lieutenant of Lucius Verus, in the Par- 
thian war ; or, to speak more correctly, 
he gained the victories for which Verus 
and his colleague triumphed. He was 
employed in the insurrection of the Gse- 
tulian Moors, and against the armed 
peuants of Upper Egypt. (Bucolic! 
Milites.) Early in the reign of Mar- 
cus, Avidius was sent to command the 
S^rwn legions. They required his rigid 
discipline, his stcadv and judicious train- 
ing. Yet without bringingaion his own 
destruction, he can harmy have practised 
the severities which his Augustan bio- 
grapher imputes to him. Upon his arrival 
at Antioch, he proclaimed that any sol- 
dier found at Daphne, the beautifur and 
licentious suburb of the capital of l^ia, 
should he instantly disebarged. Even 
suoeeite, if at flie expense of diseij^ine, 
V was punished by him. According, to the 


same biographer, Avidius in his own 
conduct dtsplayed some inconsistency; 
being by turns temperate and dissolute, 
indtugent and severe, profane and super- 
stitious. He emuLateu, (it was said by 
his contemporaries perhaps after his 
death,) the fame of a second Catilina or 
Marius. The brother emperors he af- 
fected to despise. Marcus he called a 
“ philosophic dotard," philosopham ani- 
cmam;" Verus, a “profligate bufibon," 
“ luxuriosum morionem." The latter 
always suspected him, and imparted his 
suspicions to his colleague. But Marcus, 
in reply, quoted the pithy remark, that 
“no one ever put his successor to death 
and on another occasion observed, that 
he “ had not so deported himself, either 
to men or the gods, as to be in dread of 
Avidius." The motives for the revolt of 
Avidius are various and doubtful. It is 
said that Faustma instigated him to rebel, 
and promised him her hand, on the death 
of Marcus. 'The weak health of the 
emperor, and the dangers to which Corn- 
modus would be exposed in his minority, 
made her desirous to have a protector 
for her children. Another cause was 
that Avidius was dissatisfied with Mar- 
cus's administration. And this is in some 
measure supported by a letter which 
Vulcatius has preserved. Avidius admits 
that the emperor was excellent as a man 
and a philosopher; but his contempla- 
tions made him blind or indifferent to 
the vices of his family and the conduct 
of liis lieutenants. “The times," he 
said, “ called for the ancient severity of 
morals and discipline, and not for lec- 
tures on mind, on justice, and clemency.'* 
A third reason was a false report of the 
emperor’s death. The rebellion, how- 
ever, was of short duration. As soon as 
the news reached the camp, that the 
legions of the Danube were marching on 
Syria, and that Marcus was alive, Avidius 
was dispatched by his own followers. 
Marcus resisted the entreaties Faus- 
tina and the votes of the senate, to punish 
with severity the adherents and the 
family of Avidius. He regretted that 
his violent death had deprived him of the 
pleasure of converting an enemy into a 
friend. He allowed uie children of Avi- 
dius to retain the greater part of his 
estates, and even advanced tnem to Up- 
nours. Under Commodus, however, they 
became the objects of suspicion to the 
tyrant, and were involved in the common 
doom of the most respectable senators. 
(The materials for the life of Avibus 
Cassius are the biography of Vulcatius 
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Gallicanus, in the Auguitttan History, and pen, and published what ho had seen ct 
Dio. Cassius, Ixxi. cc. 22 — 28.) neard from the report of eye-witnesses. 

AVIENUS, (^fus Festus,) lived pro- His Commentary on the Wars of Ger- 
bably in the reigns of Valens, Valenti- many, undertaken by Charles V. in 1546 
nian, and Gratian, or possibly earlier, in and 1547, (Madrid, 1549,) is a well known 
those of Julian and Constantins. He work. Its prejudices too are well known ; 
was twice proconsul ; once, probably, of yet with all its defects it is a respectable 
Africa, and once, certainly, of Achaia. perfonnance. The style is very clear, 
His Spanish origin, as well as his descent the reflectiSlis judicious, the manner 
on the mother’s side from the celebrated nervous. The author evidently imitated 
stoic, C. Musonius, are not certainly made Caesar. So much was Jie esteemed by 
out The principal work of Avienus is Charles, that the monarch thought him- 
his Metaphrasis Periegeseos Dionysii, or self more fortunate than Alexander, in 
Situs, or Ambitus Orbis, now generally having such an historian. But what im- 
entitled, Descriptio Orbis Terrarum, in partiality could be expected from the 
1394 hexameter verses. As its name man who wrote to please his sovereign ? 
imports, it is not a literal translation of 2. Jfian d^Avila^ (1500 — 1569,) of 
the Greek original, but a paraphrase, or Almodovar del Cumpo, studied at 
imitation, with many changes and addi- Acala, took orders, and was preparing to 
tions, which render parts of the work go out as missionary to India, when 
original, and display considerable powers the archbishop of Seville, thinking that 
of research and descriptive fancy in the missionaries were wanted in Spain as 
author. There exists a fragment of a much as anywhere, detained him in An- 
similar work of Avienus, in iambic metre, dalusia. During about forty years, this 
entitled. Ora Maritima. It contained a excellent man visited every corner of 
minute chorography of the principal Andalusia, preaching repentance, and 
features of the coasts of the Mediterra- alluring to a virtuous life by liis exani- 
nean, the Euxine, and the Moeotis. But pie more than by his precepts. Hence he 
of this poem only 703 verses — the first nasbeen called the Apostle of Andidiisia. 
book — have been preserved. These de- He h*id to preach to open or secret 
lineate the coast from Cadiz to Marseilles. Maliommedans, (to the Moriscos,) no 
But the poet seems to have taken his less than to those of his own comma- 
account from the old geographers, rather nion. His life and works were published 
than from actual observation, or from by Ruiz, Madrid, 1618, in 2 vols, 4to. 
surveys extant in his time. Either his 3. Sancho (f, (1546-~1625,) who died 
originals or himself had consulted Car- bishop of Piacenza, wrote some pious 
thaginian charts and descriptions. (See works, but calculated only to interest 
Hceren’s African Nations, Appendix II. members of his own communion. 

English Translation, vol. ii.) 4. Atfonso, (1546 — 1618,) a jesuit of 

AVIGADOR. Two rabbinical writers Belmonte, who having been for many 
of this name are mentioned by De Rossi, years an eloquent preacher, left two 

1. Abraham^ (bom about 1350,) aii- volumes of Sermons in Latin. 

thor of a Compendium of Logic, and a 4. Sancho d\ one of the officers who 
Hebrew Grammar, both of them still in fought under the duke of Alva in the Low 
MS. Countries, and whose atrocities during 

2. Solomon, son of the preceding, who the civil wars equalled those of his 
wrote a book of philosophy, called the superior. His name will always be ex*- 
Book of Degrees (still in MS.), and trans- ccrated by the Belgians and Dutch, 
lated John de Sacro Bosco’s Book of the 5. Alfonso^ wrote a life of St. Secundo, 
Sphere. This translation was printed at bishop of Avila, in 1583. 

Otfenbach in 1720, in Abraham Ben 6. Esteban, (1549 — 1601,) a Jesuit 
Chaia'sTzurath Haaretz. missionary to Peru, who died at Lima, 

AVILA. Spain has produced many wrote on Ocelesiasticd censures, and 
persons of this name. scholastic theology. 

1. Luis d' Avila Zuniga, a native of Pla- 7. GU Gtmalvo d’, (died 1^8,) a Spa- 

cenza, commandador of the order of niard by birth, but educated in the house 
Alcantara, a general, difdomatist, and of a Roman cardinal, published, on his 
J^tman. He was high in favour with return to his native land, a histoiybf the 
Charles V,; and having served that mo- Antiquities of Salamanca. This work 
umh in the field and the cabinet, against gave him a name, yet it haS no gtfiki 
the Protestants of Germany, and in em- merit. In 1612 he was called to Mamitd; 
hassies to toe Italian states, he took upthe as historiographer of Castile; in thopli&e 
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Xaxnajo. In that capacity, so favour* 
able to his pursuits, he wrote a history of 
]^nrique 111. king of Castile; an account 
of the remarkable objects at Madrid ; an 
historical view of Spanish and Spanish* 
American churches, &c» 

A VILER, (Augustin Charles d',) ar- 
chitect, bom at Paris 1653, deceased 
1700. He commenced hissarchitectural 
studies at an early age, and pursued them 
with such suc(j|8s, that at twenty he 
eained the grana prize, and was sent by 
the academy to Rome. He embarked 
at Marseilles, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding thither in company with l)es- 
godets, who has since distinguished 
himself by his work on the Edihees of 
Rome, and with the celebrated antiquary 
Jean-Foi Vaillant. It is seldom that the 
life of an architect presents any striking 
occurrence, which olfers general interest 
apart from his professional career ; and 
the memoir of an artist rarely affords any 
other incident than the records of his 
various productions. To this, however, 
d’A viler presents a striking exception : 
for his first entrance into life, beyond the 
mere routine of the studies of his closet, 
seemed to be destructive of all his future 
prospects. The vessel, in which he and 
nis companions sailed, was taken by an 
Algerine corsair, and all on board became 
slaves. D’Aviler, with an elasticity of 
spirit which seems never to abandon his 
countrymen under any adverse circum- 
stances however trying, still cultivated 
his art ; and it is said that his masters 
were so captivated by his talents, that he 
was employed to design and superintend 
the erection of a mosque, built at Tuni|^ 
in the ^reat street leading to Babaluk ; 
and it is not improbable that it is worthy 
the reputation which it acquired, of 
being the handsomest building of the 
sort in that country. Louis XIV. at 
length obtained the liberty of the young 
travellers after a detention of sixteen 
months, and d'Aviler immediately pro- 
ceeded to Rome, his ardour unchecked 
by his captivity, to pursue liis studies 
among the monuments of ancient and 
modem, art. At the end of five years 
be returned to Paris, and was employed 
by Mansard, the leadinjg architect of the 
time, to superintend his various works. 
Be^omit^ at length ambitious to distin- 
guish himself by the erection of some 
monument of Ids own genius, he went to 
the south of France, to direct the con- 
struction of a city gate at Montoellier, 
designed by d'O^rbay; hoping that his 
oopnexion with this flourismng town 


might afibrd him the opportunity of 
evincing his professional powers. He 
acquitted himself so much to the satis- 
faction of the chief officer of Languedoc, 
by the manner in which he superintended 
the work, that he became his protector and 
friend, and in consequence d’ Aviler was 
extensively employed at Carcasoenne, 
Beziers, Nismes, and Toulouse, in which 
last city he erected the episcopal palace. 
His talents thus became mlly appre- 
ciated, and he was appointed architect 
of Provence, a post created expressly 
for him. 

The reputation of d’ Aviler in foreign 
countries rests principally upon his very 
sensible work entitled, Cours d ’Architec- 
ture. It consists of a republication of the 
orders of Vignola, to which he added 
fuller descriptions, and many judicious 
observations ; to these he has appended 
illustrations of some of the buildings of 
Vignola and Michael Angelo. The more 
original matter consists of one or two 
designs for handsome French town 
houses, with the details of staircases, 
chimneys, and other parts of such build- 
ings ; so that he has not treated the art 
monumentally, but merely in its applica- 
tion to private dwellings of that class. 
The second volume contains a dictionary 
of architectural terms. Milizia remarks, 
that the success of this work only tended 
to induce d’Aviler to exert himself to 
improve it ; and that its author evinced 
that he possessed the qualities of a supe- 
rior mind, when instead of being satisfied 
ivith the reputation which it had ac- 
quired him, he examined its defects 
with critical severity, and sought only to 
render it more deserving the praises 
bestowed upon it. But a premature death 
cut off this distinguished and modest 
artist at the early age of forty-seven. 
Alexander Le Blond, and other editors, 
have successively augmented and im- 
proved the Cours d’ Architecture, which 
nas seen several editions. (Quatrein^re 
cle Quincy, Diet. Historique d’ Architect. 
Milizia, Memoire degli Architetti.) 

AVILES, (MaiioelLeitam de,) master 
of the orchestra at Granada in 1625, 
bom in Pontalegre; a celebrated com- 
poser of church music, who enjoyed 
much celebritv in his time. Severid 
masses for eight and twelve vmces, eonv- 
posed by him, are carefiilly preserved 
in the royal musical library of Lisbon. 

AVIS. See Lovsel. 

AVISON, (Charles,) an English com^ 
poser of music, who was organist at New- 
castle, and who is supposed to have been, 
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born there about the ftstt 1720. After 
having visited Italy in early life, he be^ 
came, on his return, a pupil of Geminiani. 
In 1752 he produced an essavon musical 




f eneral of the horse under PetroniuJ^ 
faximus ; upon whose death, in a« i>. 
455, he accepted from the delegates of 
the seven Gallic provinces, in their diet 


lication of Marcello’s music to the Psalms, election wan confirmed by Theodoric and 
adapted to English words. Of his own the Visigoths, and subsequently by the 
compositions there are extant five col- formal consent of Mercian, the emperor 
lections of concertos for violins, and two of the East.^ Their choice was, however, 
seta of sonatas for the harpsichord and unwillingly submitted to by Rome and 
two violins. His music is light and ele- Italy, aluiough reeentlji humbled by the 
gant, but it wants originality. In his Vandals, ana the pillage of the capital, 
essay on musical expression, he was the Theodoric offered himself to Avitus as the 
encomiast of Marcello and Geminiani, friend and soldier of Rome; and his 
frequently to the prejudice of Handel, word was kept, although the king of the 
His work was answered by Dr. Hayes Visigoths claimed the absolute posses- 
of Oxford, who proved Avison to have sion of his conquests, by the destruction 
been by no means a profound contra- of the Suevian kingdom of Gallicia. 
puntist. Soon afterwards, 1753, Avison Avitus had gained the favour of Theo- 
republished his book, with a reply to Dr. doric during a visit to Toulouse, while 
Hayes, and a letter containing many he was general of the horse under Max- 
detached particulars relative to music, imus. After a reign of fourteen months 
To this last edition, which is very scarce, Avitus was deposed by Ricimer, one of 
was added an ingenious and learned letter the principal commanders of the barba- 
te the author, concerning the music of rian mercenaries in Italy, He had re- 
the ancients, since known to be written luctantly obeyed Avitus, and availed 
by Dr. Jortin. Mr. Avison died at Neiv- himself of his popidarity, after a defeat 
castle, May 10, 1770. (Diet, of Mus.) of the Vandals at sea, to procure his de- 
AVISSE, (Etienne,) a French dra- position. Avitus was allowed to descend 
matist, who died in 1747, having obtained from the throne to the episcopal chair of 
great reputation by his plays, entitled Placentia. But the senate was dissatis- 
Le Divorce, La Reunion forc6e. La bed with the clemency of Ricimer, and 
Gouvemante, and Les Petits-Maitres, sentence of death was pronounced against 
(Biog. Univ.) him. He fled towards the Alps, with the 

AVISSE, bom at Paris about 1772, intention of securing his person and his 
was for some time secretary to a captain treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one 
of a ship, but having lost his eyes re- of the tutelar saints of his native place, 
turned to France, and gave himself up to Auvergne. He died on f^e road, either 
study. He was a professor of grammar from disease, or by the hand of the ^ 
and logic in the Institution for the Blind executioner ; and his remains were in- 
founded by M. Hatiy, and w’as the author terred at the feet of bis patron saint at 
of a few pieces in prose and verse. Brivas, or Brioude, in Aquitaine. Avitus 
(Biog. Univ.) left an only daughter, wno was married 

AVITABILE. There were three Nea- to Sidonius Apollinaris. The tedious 
politans of this name, in the seventeenth panegyric whicn Apollinaris addressed 
century, who obtained some reputation to his father-in-law upon his entrance on 
in literature. Pietro, a missionary in the the consulship for 456 a. d. is our prin- 
East, who died at Goa, 1650. Corneille, cipal authority for the life of Avitus. 
a Dominican, and the author of Sermons, (Sirmond’s Sidonius, p. 330 ; see also 
who died at Naples in the odour of sane- Gregor. Turonensis, lin. ii. and Victor 
V tity in 1636. Blaise Majoli d’Avitabile, Tunnunensis in Chron. apud Scalig:! 
a lawyer, philosopher, theolodan, and Euseb.) The character of AvitUs is at 
poet, who flourished about the same impcrfectl^recorded as the events of his 
time. ^ ^ reign. He is accused by Gregory of 

AVITUS, (Marcus Mmcilius,) was Tours, of dishonouring the wives and 
descended ftom a wealthy and noble daughters of his subjects, and Of adding, 
family in Aquitaine. He embraced both insult to dishonour, by coarse dnd unsea-' ' 
the profession of arms and the law, and sonable raillery. Another chronicler 
blended literaiT pursnits with dexterity calls hinif vir totiu$ timptieUatui/* 
in .the sports oMhe fleld. He held the AVITUS, (St. properly Alcimus Ec- 
offlee of pri^torian prefect in Gaul, un- ditius Avitus,) archhiihob of Vienne, in 
der Valentinianus the Third, and that of France. He was born in Auvetgne, of n 
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^Iftrician and senatorial fiimily, about the 
middle of the fifth century. He succeeded 
his father in the see of Vienne in 490, and 
was universally respected for his learning 
and piety. He was equally respected by 
the unconverted Clovis, and by the Arian 
king of the Burgundians, Gondebaud. 
At the request of the latter, he wrote 
against the Eutychians. Hetafberwards 
attacked the Arians themselves, and, after 
Gondebaud’s deay^i, succeeded in con- 
verting his son and successor to the 
catholic doctrines. He died in 525, on 
5th February, according to the com- 
monly received account ; though another 
authority says on Aug. 20. His prose 
works, still preserved, consist chiefly of 
letters and homilies. He was much bet- 
ter known as a poet; and we have still 
various poems by him on religious sub- 
jects, such as tlie Creation of Uie World, 
the Praise of Virginity, and some parts 
of scripture. The different editions of 
his poems are enumerated by Polycarp 
Leyser, Hist. Poet. Med. ^iV. pp. 85 
— 92. His prose writings have also been 
printed several times, by Sirmond, and 
others. 

AVOGADllO, (Nestor Denis,) an 
Italian minorite, flourished in the fifteenth 


judicious; and th^9S?ral effect of bis 
pictures is harmonious and pleasing. 
His best work is in the church of San 
Giuseppe at Brescia, representing the 
martyrdom of the saints Crispino and 
Crispiniano. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt iii. 228. 
Bryan’s Diet.) 

AVOGADRO, (Giuseppe,) count of 
Casanova, was born at Vercelli in 1731. 
His family was one of the most ancient 
in Lombardy, and had been ever since 
the twelfth century employed in church 
disputes ; having thus acquired the name 
of “ Avogadro,’^ that is, advocate. The 
count devoted his life to the improvement 
of his estates, and introduced many new 
plans of cultivation, by which he realized 
a considerable fortune. He wrote many 
tracts on agriculture. He died at Ver- 
celli in 1813. (Biog. Cniv. Suppl.) 

AVOGARO, (Count Azzoni Ram- 
baldo,) an Italian antiquary, bom at 
Treviso in 1719, and died in 1790. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AVOGRADO, (Jerome,) a native of 
Brescia, lived about 1486. He was a 
patron of men of literature, and also him- 
self a man of letters ; having at once the 
gifts of intellect and fortune. He is said 
to have been the first editor of Vitruvius, 


century. He compiled a Latin dictionary, 
which had a great reputation for a long 
time, and went throu^ several editions. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AVOGADRO, (Albert,) an Italian 
poet, was born at Vercelli, and flourished 
in the fifteenth century. He wrote a 
Latin poem in praise of Cosmo de Me- 
dici, wnich was first printed in 1 742, in 
the Delicice Eruditorum of Lami, tom.< 
xii. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVOGADRO, (Lucia,) an Italian poet- 
ess, who flourished about the year 1560. 
She received great praise from contem- 
porary poets, and particularly from Tasso. 
She med in 1568. She has left behind 
her but a very few poems. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVOGADRO, (le Comte Louis,) 
flourished about 1500. In the war of the 
league of Cambray, he distinguished liim- 
self on the side of the Venetians. He 
ibU in an attack on tlie town of Brescia, 
in 1512. (Biog. Univ.) 4 

AVOiGADRO^ (Pietro,) a painter, a 
native of Brescia, who flourished about 
the year 17^. Be was a scholar of 
Pompeo Qhitv ^nd adopted the models 
of EjologpA^ imitating them without affec- 
tation, but ^ding some mixture of Vene- 
tian.5ol^riiigi especially in tbe eama- 
tiqiis. . Tlie contours of bis figures axe 
coi^t imd graced, the font-sbcartenings 
1399 , 


but his claim to this honour is involved 
in some doubt. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVONDANO, (P. A.,) an Italian 
musician and composer in the last cen- 
tury. His operas, Berenice ; II Mondo 
della Luna ; and the oratorio Gioaa Re 
de Giuda ; liave had their day ; as well 
as his Six Solos and Duetts on the Vio- 
loncello, which are, however, stiU very 
I useful. 

A VO NT, (Peter van den,) a painter 
and engraver, born at Antwerp about 
the year 1619. He painted landscapes, 
enriched with figures, well-drawn, and 
touched with much spirit. He frequently 
decorated the landscapes of Vincken- 
booni. He was also an eminent en- 
graver ; and amongst his plates are three 
Madonnas, and a Magdalen ascending to 
Heaven, and two Bacchanalian subjects 
of Children ; the latter, and the Magda- 
len, after designs of his own. He also 
executed twenty-four small plates of Chil- 
dren ; on each plate a Child and an 
Angel, which were published in a set, 
called Paedopegnion, by W. Hollar. He 
signed himself, PetyanAvonL (Bryan’s 
Diet. Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

AVOSANI, (Orfeo,) organ player ^ 
Viadana, in the Mantuese; one of ihe' 
most fertile and genial composers c^, 
church music in the seyenteenm cexitiify^ 
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But li» voi^ hsVe replied us, 

amon^ Which are a cullcction of Massesfor 
three voices^ Venice, 1645 j a number of 
PssMmsr' ahd^^, Complete concertata a 
cinque VQci,'o1f ^^i<4& perfect copies are 
^ in Sto. Marco in 
Venice, as m the Vatican. 

AVOST, (Jerome d’,) a French writer, 
bomtln 1558 or 1559. He was brought 
in the household of Margaret, first 
wife of Henry IV. of France. He made 
many translations into French, among 
which was the Jerusalem Delivered, and 
published several poems. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVRIGN Y, (Charles Joseph Loeillard 
d’, aboutl760--1823,) was a man of letters 
at Paris, and wrote a number of pieces 
that had but a temporary interest. His 
tragedy, however, called Jeanne d’Arc 4 
Rouen, which was performed for the first 
time in 1819, has been much admired. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AVRIGNY, (Hyacinth Robillard d’,) 
a French historian, bom at Caen in 1675. 
He entered the order of Jesuits in 1691, 
and died in obscurity at the college at 
AIen 9 on, in 1719. He left in manu- 
script — Memoires Chronologiques et 
Dogmatiques pour servir k I’Histoire 
Eccl^siastiquedepuis 1600 jusqu'en 1716, ^ 
printed at Paris in 1725 ; and M6moires 
nour servir h I’Histoire Universelle de 
[’Europe depuis 1600 jusqu’en 1716. 
These works have given him a very dis- 
tinguished place among the historians of 
the reign of Louis XIV. His superiors 
made great alteration, however, in his 
manuscript ; and it is said that he died 
of mortification at the liberties taken 
with it. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVRIL, (Jean, sieur de la Roche,) 
one of the older French minor poets, 
was bom in Anjou, and lived about the 
end of the sixteenth century. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

AVRIL, (le P. Philippe,) a French 
jesuit, who was professor of philosophy 
and mathematics at Paris, in 1684. It 
had been decided about this time, that 
missionaries should be sent to China by 
the way of Tartary ; but as the route was 
little known, it was deemed advisable to 
send some travellers beforehand to mark 
it out. For this purpose Aviil was 
selected. He set out in 1685, and made 
his way as far as Astracan, where the 
governor of the place stopped his fur- 
ther progress. He then went to Moscow, 
hoping from thence to accomplish the 
journey; but the difficulties thrown in 
iiis way by the Russian authorities, and 
his bad h^lth, obliged him to retira to 
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France in 1670. He published iilT 
travels, under the title of Voya^ en 
divers Etats d’Europe et d’Asi^, Paris, , 
1672. The , book contains much inte- 
resting matter. He. died soon after its • 
publication. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

AVRIL, (Jean Jacques d’, 17.44 — 
Bee. 1832,) a modem engraver, was bom 
at Paris, and studied under J. G,. Wille, 
His works consist of five hundred and 
forty plates, among^ which may he-, 
enumerated the Family of Barms, and 
the Beath of Meleager, after Lebrun; 
ten large subjects, from Greek and Roi^ 
man history, after Le Barbier the elder ; 
many engravings after pictures by Raf* 
faelle, Albano, Le Sueur, J. Veraet, 
Rubens, Vandermeulen, Berghem, Van- 
derwerf, &c. His prints, collected, form' 
two folio volumes. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVRILLON, (Jean Baptiste Elie, 
1652 — 1729,) a French Franciscan, cele- 
brated for his fine preaching, who wrote 
many religious works, which were much 
admired in France. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVRILLOT, (Barbe,) better known 
under tlie name of Madame Acarie, the 
name of her husband, or that of ** la 
Soeur Marie de I’lncamation,” which she 
took on entering a religious order, was 
born at Paris in 1565. She fancied that 
she had a commission from heaveq to 
reestablish the order of the Carmditeft 
in France; and at her representations, 
and by her exertions, this was effected ; 
so that she is regarded as, in a manner, 
the founder of that order in France. Jn 
1613, she became a widow, and then en- 
tered a convent at Pontoise, where sheu 
.died in 1618. It is pretended that many 
miracles have been wrought at her tomb. 
Pius VI. placed her, in 1791, among the 
number of the saints. Her life has been 
written three different times. Her daugh- 
ter, Marguerite Acarie, entered the same 
religious order, and was also celebrated 
for her piety. (Biog. Univ.) 

AVUBRAAM, (Bavid,) a Spaniard, 
who, about the middle of the fourteenth v 
century, wrote a celebrated workt which# ^ 
is called from his name, Avudraam, ^d 
contains the Jewish prayers f(^ all tbe 
year, Several editions have been 
printed ^ it, but the most rare B^he 
first, Lisbon, 1429. The agjj^d iTOiat 
of Constantin^te, 1514. 

Annali, 8cc, Secob xv. and 
Storico, in voce,) ' , 

AWBELAY, or AUDLEY, (John.) 
a canon of the monastery of HagA||qna, 
in Shropshire, in. 142^ who, in %'dld 
age, wrote, some religious poedy 
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Seet of hiB Dwn counly. He telk us 
himself that he was chantry-^iiest to the 

* Wd Strange, and that he was deaf, sick, 
ahd blind, when he composed the book. 

* '' •* John the blynde Avdelay, 

The fuilit prest to the lord Straunge he wm, 

■Of Mis obRunti^ here In this place, 
iC^hat m^e this bok. by Goddus grace, 

' ' «kk, blynd, as he lay.*' 

The bfiginal MS. of this cutilus poetry 
itas hi the possession of Mr. Douce, and 
ns how deposited ^ith his books in the 
Bodleian library, at Oxford. (Ritson. 
H^liwell, Introduct. to Warkworth’s 
Chron.' xiv.) 

AWDELEY, (John,) was a printer of 
some noth, between' the years 1559 and 
1580. He also appears to have been him- 
self an author of several productions, in 
verse, consisting of epitaphs, serious bal- 
lads, and short moral pieces. When Dr. 
Dibdin wrote his account of Awdeley, 
(T3^ogr. Antiq. iv. 663,) he was not 
aware of the printer's claim as a verse- 
maker. He calls him ^^John Sampson, 
alias Awdeley;” but there seems to be 
some cunfiision in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company at this date, respecting 
John Sampson and John Awdeley, as 
there is no other trace of our printer-poet 
having ^one by two names ; he always 
called himself upon the works, which 
came from his press or pen, John Aw- 
deley. He was an original member of 
the Stationeib’ Company, when it received 
its charter ; but the date of liis birth, a>s 
well as of his death, are unknown. Ac- 
cording to Herbert’s MS. additions to his 
History of Printing, John Awdeley was 
*8till living in 1582; but his latest dated 
work is 1576. Dr. Dibdin informs us 
. that Awdeley had a license to print 
The Epitaph of Mr. Veron, in 1562, not 
knowing that it had actually appeared 
under the title of An Epitaphe, upon the 
Destth of Mayster John Viron, Preacher, 
and that the printer was himself the 
writer of it : at the end we read “ Finis, 
quod John Awdeley." Another pious 
^ ^broadside poem from his pen was upon 
^£cclesia9t4 XX.— ^Remember death, and 
tlfbu shalt never sinne, 1569 ; and a third, 
subscribed only “Telos quod J. A.” and 
I* entitled emel AsaauUof GUmI’s Fort, 

was printed by'him without date. He 
has also some original* stanzas before 
..Gregory Soott’s Brief Treatise against 
cirta^ne £rri>rs, 1574. This work was 
unknown to Aines> Herbert, and Dn 
Oibdln; Awdeley carried on business, as 
eppeq^ by the colophon to many of his 
.in ^ Little Britain Street, by 
jVmf $t. Bartholomew's sometiineB 
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it is callelPflRBPBBStSi Staeet WlthoiiV 
Aldersgate.” ‘ , 

AWEIS, AVIS, or WEISS SHAH, 
succeeded his father, Hassan, sur&axned 
Buzurg, or Orgal,t the of 

the IhKhanian dynasty of Mogi^ which 
ruled in Persia after the extmctien.>of thq 
line of Hulaku, a.d. 1356, a.h. 797i The 
dominions which he inherited fr<in his 
father comprehended Bagdad and the 
^eater part of Irak ; but Aweis extended 
his realm by the reconquest of several of 
the provinces in which the governors had 
assumed independence during the con- 
vulsions preceding the fall of the last 
dynasty. In 135^ he subdued Azer- 
bijan (the ancient Media), and secured 
its possession by the execution of the 
prince and forty of his emirs. The next 
ten years were occupied by the reduction 
of Moosul, and the remainder of Irak ; 
and in 1370, he turned his arms against 
Ameer-Wali, the usurper of Mazanaeran, 
whom he defeated in a great battle near 
Rei, and pursued into Khorassan. He 
died four years afterwards, a.d. 1374, 
A. H. 776, characterised by eastern writers 
as a just, religious, and valiant prince : 
his good qualities appear, however, to 
'have been tarnished by cruelty. On his 
death-bed, he nominated Hussein, the 
second of his four sons, to succeed him, 
in preference to his elder brother Hassan, 
who was seized and put to death by the 
ministers, as soon as his father expired, 
to avoid the evils of a disputed succession. 
Hussein was a virtuous and beneficent 
ruler, but was dethroned in a few years 
by another brother, Ahmed, in whose 
>rcign the short-lived power of the II- 
Khauians was destroyed by Timour. 
(Khondemir. Arabshah. D’Herbelot. 
De Guignes. Malcolm’s Persia.) 

AWEIS, or AHMED DJESAIR, after 
having killed his brother Hussein, who 
succeeded his father Aweis, caused him- 
self to be proclaimed king in 1381. He 
was a detestable tyrant, and his people, 
weary of his oppressions, called in Ta« 
merlane. He was twice driven from his 
capital, and twice regained it. He 
formed a league with Cara Yousouf, but 
at length the alliance was broken. Cara 
Yousouf attacked him, took him prisoned 
and put him to death in 1410. Thus 
ended the dynasty of the ll-Khaniemr. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

AWEIS, or VAIS, called frequently 
Meer Vais, or Mirveis, a chief of the 
Ghilji Affghons of Candaliar, in the eiu^ 

* He was thus distinguithed tkom Haasa 
chttk" (TheLitae) the ^ief tif a dvftl 
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part of the last been 

early disaffected to the Persian yoke; 
and in 1709, irritated by an insult offered 
him by the governor Goorgeen-Khan, he 
treacherously assassinated him at a ban- 
quet, slaughtered the Persian gamson, 
and made himself independent ruler of 
Candahar. All the efforts of the court 
of Ispahan to reduce him proved inef- 
fectual. Khosmo-Khan, the nephew of 
the murdered governor, was defeated and 
killed; and Aweis retained the sove- 
reignty till his death, in 1715, a.u. 1127. 
His authority was inherited by his bro- 
ther, Meer Abdullah, or, as Meerza 
Mahdi calls him, Abdulaziz ; but the 
unwarlike character of this chief rendered 


tiquarian, was bom at Norkbping, iTi 
1608 ; and studied antiquities at the 
college of Upsal, under the guidance of 
the royal Archivarius Burei. In 1630 
he received a commission from the luii- 
versity to travel through Sweden, and to 
seek out and examine such remains of 
antiquity as had been, up to his time, 
neglected Oor forgotten. His zeal and 
success in this pursuit were great. But 
his acquirements wer|^ not confined to a 
knowledge of antiquities. He was also 
an eminent jurist, and in this capacity 
was preferred to several important civil 
offices. In 1652 he was appointed royal 
antiquary, having been ennobled the year 
before. Axehielm was not less noted for 


him unpopular, and he was deposed and 
put to death by his nephew, the son of 
Aweis, Meer Mahmood, the Affghan 
conqueror of Persia. (Sec Hussein Shah, 
Mahmooo, Ashhap. Malcolm's History 
of Persia. Hauway’s Travels. Meerza 
Mehdi, Life of Nadir.) 

AWTIE, (Daniel,) a noted counter- 
feiter of the king’s coin. He resided at 
Dannoty Hall, (so called from a corrup- 
tion of his own name,) near Thirsk, in 
the latter part of tlie reign of William III. 
The fitting up of his house with recesses, 
concealed doors, and other secret contri- 


his virtues, his integrity, and zeal in the 
service of his country, than for his learn- 
ing. His works (left behind him in MS., 
aiui never published,) are — Leges Ves- 
trogothim et Vestinannia^ ; Moniimenta 
liunica; a translation of the V’^ilkina 
Saga into Swedish ; On the proper Sueo- 
Gothic Orthography ; Varia Collectanea 
ad concinnanduni ubsolutum Lexicon 
Svio-Gothicum ; a Treatise on tlie Three 
Crowns ; Dictioiiarium ex Legibus Islan- 
dicis ; Barclaii Vita (Swedish). He died 
in 1692. 

AXKLSON, the name of a Danish 


vances, as well as with dangerous and family, whose members performed an 
difficult barricadocs, enabled him to important part iif the dissensions between 
carry on his base coinage, for a long the kings Christian 1. and John of Den- 
time and to a great extent. A man mark, and John Canutson and Eric of 
named Bushy married his daughter, and Sweden. Several of these, though Da- 


joined him in his wicked practices. Soon, 
however, a deadly quarrel arose between 
them, relating, it is supposed, to thtir 
illegal traffic ; and Busby, determined tO| 
engross the whole, murdered his fallier- 
in-law ; for which he was tried at York, 
and condemned, and hung in chains, about 
the year 1702, near the scene of the 
murder, and the place is called “ Busby 
Stoop” * to this day. 

AX A J AC ATI, (1464-.H77,) seventh 
emperor of Mexico, was the second sou 
of Montezuma I. He added many pro- 
vinces to the empire of the Artequi, 
which became known as that of Mexico, 
from the name of the chief war-god whom 
these cruel barbarians worshipped. The 
captives whom he took were sacrificed to 
that deity. The greater part of his reign, 
however, was peaceful; and he was a 
great encourager of agriculture. He was 
succeeded hy Ahuitzol. 

AXARETO. See Asszbeto. 

AXEHIELM, (Johan,) a Swedish an- 

♦ Stoop is a word provincially used in this part 
of the Country lor “post.” 
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iiish subjects, and possessing rich estates 
in that kingdom, attached uiemselves to 
the interests of Sweden, and married 
princesses of that country- a circum- 
stance arising chiefly from an ordinance 
of Christian L, by which, shortly aflcr 
his accession, he claimed certain estates 
of the crown which bad been pledged to 
individuals for sums of money, which 
sums, he asserted, had been repaid, in 
many cases fourfold, hy the revenues of 
the mortgaged lands. Many of th^se 
lands were held by the family of Axclion, 
and tlie reclaiming of them excited a? 
general hostility against the Danish ^ 
vemment. 

Iver Mxelson fled from l>enttiark«' for 
the reason just mentioned, to Ids hibther, 
Erich in Sweden, who married the, 
sister of the king, Charles, and hdd the 
post of superintendent of die kingdom, ; 
Here Iver made a formal reidtnrianon of 
his allemance to the crown of Denmarh;^ 
married Magdalene, th^ 
daughter; and after. die Sis' 

brother Olaf, ruled thii 
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land mih. independent power, acknow- 
ledging allegiance neither to Denmark 
nor Sweden. He armed several ships for 
the defence of this claim ; forced the 
Hollanders to a certain tribute ; and em- 
bittered tne government of Sweden, and 
especiall^r the superintendent, Steen Sture, 
who considered this insolence gf a subject 
as a humiliation for Sweden. Alarmed 
at the threat of a seizure of the island 
on the part of S#eden, Iver at length 
resolved to give up the possession of it 
to the then king of Denmark, John ; and 
received, in return, the pardon of his 
rebellion and the restoration of his Danish 
ossessions ; but Oeland and Borkholm, 
is most important acquisitions in Swe- 
den, fell into the power of his inveterate 
enemy, Steen Sture. Thus he was re- 
duced from the power, if not the name 
of an independent king, to that of a 
private individual ; and closed his life in 
obscurity, if not in want. 

Erich Axelson^ already mentioned, who 
had the appointment of superintendent 
of the kingdom, as well as the govern- 
ment of Stockholm and other fortified 
towns of Sweden, had the merit of putting 
these into the hands of Charles Canutson, 
whose sister he had married; and thus 
materially assisting the restoration of that 
king to the throne, in 1468. 

Aagc Axehon appeared as Danish 
counsellor in the treaty of peace between 
Denmark and Sw'eden, in 1450 ; made 
peace with Christian I., in 1453, by the 
restoration of the crown goods which he 
dield in pledge, on condition of receiving 
the loan for which they were given as 
security, and was permitted to retain 
those which lay in the circle of Halmstad 
and the district of Falkenberg. 

Olaf Axehon was sent by Christian 1. 
to take possession of the island of Stock- 
holm — an enterprise in which he fullj 
succeeded, and held the island till Ins 
death, when it was seized by his brother 
Iver. (See this name.) (Ersch und Grii- 
vber.) 

AX£N, (Petrus,) a jurisconsult of some 
eminence, was bom at Husura, in Hol- 
stein; and after'^completing hi^ studies 
’ at Leipsic and Jena, he accompanied 
baron Friesen and the duke of Holstein, 
in the capacity of tutor and secretary, in 
a jouniey through France, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Italy. On his return, he settled 
in Sleswic, where he married in ]670| 
and had j^e reputation of a skilful and 
successful advocate. He died in 1707, 
after having been long so afflicted by the 
gout as to be almost excluded from 
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societjr. His printed works are, Historia 
de Vita et Obitu Helenas a Kerssenberg; 
Elogium Sepulchrale Cath. Einsidelise ; 
Galeati Gualdi Historia Pacis inter Lu- 
dovicum XIV. et Philippum IV. (from 
the Italian) ; an edition of Phaedrus’s 
Fables, with notes; and epistles. He 
left behind him in MS., ^‘ote8 on the 
last four books of Pliaedrus; Notes to 
Caii Institutiones ; Tractatus de Assas- 
sinio ; Diatribe de Expositione Infantum 
et Brephotrophiis ; and Nova Versio La- 
tina Historic Philippi Cominaei. 

AXJONICUS, a comic writer, of whose 
plays the titles of four alone have been 
preserved, and a few fragments, by Athe- 
naeus. 

AXIOTllEA, a female philosopher, 
said by Themistius to hare come in man’s 
attire from Arcadia to Athens, for the 
purpose of attending the lectures of Plato, 
where she remained some time without 
her sex being discovered. She was led 
to this step by having met with some 
of the philosopher s writings on the Re- 
public. 

AXT, (Frederic Samuel,) cantor at 
Frankenhausen, about 1719. He has 
left compositions on the organ. 

AXTELL, (Henry,) an American 
doctor of divinity, was born at Mend- 
ham, New Jersey, iti 1773, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1796. He settled at 
Geneva, shortly after its foundation. He 
died on the lltA February, 1829. 

AXTIUS, a German physician of the 
seventeenth century, who published, 
Tractatus de Coniferis Arboribus et Pice 
^onhei^ndu; Jenae, 1679. (Biog. Univ.) 

AYALA, (Diego Lopez d’,) canon of 
Toledo about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, translated into elegant Castilian 
the Philocopo of Boccaccio, and the Ar- 
cadia of Sorenazuno. 

AYALA, (Juan J. de,) a friar of the 
order of Mercy, who wrote some pious 
works, and translated some from other 
tongues. He also wrote Latin verses 
and epistles. 

AYALA, (Gabriel d', 1562,) a Spanish 
surgeon, who practised at Brussels, and 
wrote a book of epigrams which had no 
great point. Another of this name wrote 
on military engineering. We might enu- 
merate several others who wrote books of 
piety, but it would be useless. 

AYALA, (Pedro Lopez d', 1332— 
1407,) the celebrated hio^apher of the 
kings of Castile, was a naMva of Murcia. 
Entering the military service, he fought 
under the banners of Pedro the 'Cruel ; 
but that king he forsook for Enrique of 
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Trastamara. Pedro vras^xpelled ; but 
soon returning, with an English and 
Gascon force, and being joined by many 
nobles, Enrique was conquered, and driven 
away in bis turn. In the great buttle 
of Najera, which was chiefly decided by 
the bravery of our Edward the Black 
Prince, Ayala was captured, and sent to 
England, where he remained until ran- 
somed. By Enrique, who had again 
ascended the throne, he was made coun- 
sellor of state, and ambassador to the 
French court. In the reign of Juan 1., 
at the great battle of Aljubarota, he was 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese, and 
ransomed. On both sides, the prisoners 
were soon restored. By Juan he was 
made great chamberlain of the palace, 
and chancellor of Castile. By Enrique 
III. he was also* much honoured, and 
he enjoyed the royal confidence to liis 
death. The knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances is useful towards the right 
appreciation of this author’s work. His 
severity towards the memory of Pedro, 
and his partiality for the family of En- 
rique, are conspicuous enough in three 
at least of the tour reigns which he wrote 
— Cronicas de los Reyes de Castella, D. 
Pedro, D. Henrique II., D. Juan I., y 
D. Henrique III. Saragossa, 1682; best 
edition, Madrid, 4# vols, 4 to, 1770. 
In other respects Ayala was a man of 
letters. He translated into Castilian 
Boccaccio Dc Casibiis IllqptriumVironun ; 
St Gregory’s Commentary on the Book 
of Job ; Boethius, De Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae ; and a tract of St. Isidore, De 
Summo Bono. His example in this 
respect deserves the more honourable- 
mention, from the almost universal indif- 
ference to letters exhibited at this period 
by the nobles of Castile. 

AYALA, (Sebastiano,) of a noble Si- 
cilian family, born in 1744, He studied 
at Palermo, became a J esuit, and was 
sent as professor to Malta. After the 
Jesuits had been expelled that island, he 
went to Borne, and studied theology^ in 
the Colegio Romano. Having applied 
himself equally to mathematics and as- 
tronomy, he was selected by General 
Ricci to be the successor of the Abb^ 
Ximenes, in Tuscany. He went, how- 
ever, first to Vienna, to profit by the 
instructions of P. Hell, who had just 
observed the transit of Venus. Ayala 
embraced afterwards the diplomatic ca- 
reer, and became, in 1793, minister of 
the republic of Rogusa at the court of 
Vienna. He puuished anonymously 
several works, among which are, Lettera 
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'Apologetlca deUa Persona, e del Regno 
di Pietro il Grande, &c. ; De la Libert^ 
et Egalitb des Citoyens, avoc des Consi- 
d4rations sur quelque nouveaux Dogmes 
politiques ; the latter being translated 
into German, and by Francesco Ruspoli 
into Italian. Ayola wrote also a Life of 
Metastasio. and published in 1802 at 
Vienna, tne posthumous works of the 
Italian poets. (Degli Italian! llustri, 
Tipaldo, i. 26.) • 

AYAMONTE, (the marquis d*,) of 
the house of Guzman, was born about 
the end of the sixteenth, or in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. 
The marriage of his kinswoman, Luisa 
dc Guzman, with the duke of Braganza, 
afterwards Joan IV., made him studious 
of Portuguese rather than Spanish inte- 
rests; and in concert with Joan, he en- 
tered into a conspiracy, of which the 
object was to separate Andalusia froiii 
the crown of Spain. The conspiracy was 
discovered ; and he was taken, tried, and 
executed. 

AYESHA, the celebrated and favourite 
wife of Mohammed, whose nuptials with 
her took place — such is the precocious 
maturity of that climate — when she was 
only nine years old ; from which circum- 
stance, and from her being the only wife 
of the prophet who was not a widow, her 
father Abdallah is usually known by the 
name of Abubekr, or Father of the Vir- 
gin. Though highly esteemed by Mo- 
hammed, who even consulted her in 
matters of religion, and decorated her 
with the title of Omm-al-Mumcnin, oj 
Mother of the Faithful, her virtue did 
not always escape suspicion ; and eighteen 
verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
the Koran were revealed expressly to 
clear her from the imputation of an in- 
trigue with Safwan. After the death of 
Mohammed, who expired with bis head 
resting on the lap of this best-beloved of 
his wives, the residence of Ayesha was 
fixed at his tomb at Medinah ; but her 
restless spirit led her to disturb the reigns 
both of Othman and Ali, and on the 
accession of the latter, the faithful were 
scandalized by the sight of their prophet’s 
widow Itbading an army in favour of tile 
pretensions of Telha to the khalifat. Ihe 
Battle of the Camel, so called,, firom a 
camel of extraordinary height, on which 
Ayesha was mounted during the engage- 
ment, was fatal to Telha ; and Ayesha 
fell into the hands of Ali, who dismiued 
her to her former residence with a simple 
rebuke. The only public mention made 
of her after the acc4srion of ' the Omm- 
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is in a fruitless intercession faf 
the lives of Hedier and his companions,* 
who were unjustly put to death by Moa- 
wiyah. She died a.d. 677, a.h. 58 ; 
having survived nearly half a century 
her husband Mohammed, by whose side 
she is said to have been buried. This 
circumstance, however, is not mentioned 
in Burckhardt’s account of tbe mosque 
at Medinah. (Abulfeda. Ebn-al-Athir. 
D'Herbelot. Gibbon, ch. 50. Sale's 
Koran. Ockley’sisaracen History.) 

AYLESBURY, (Sir Thomas,) a ma- 
thematician and astronomer of the seven- 


came the wife of Edward Hyde, After- 
wards earl of Clarendon; and her daughter 
marrying James duke of York, afterwards 
James II., she was the grandmother of 
the queens Mary and Anne. 

AYLETT, (Robert, LL.D.) and a 
master in Chancery, educated at Trinity 
hall, in Cambridge, but entitled to in- 
sertion in a dictionary of this kind, as 
having been the author of various poems, 
published in the former half of the seven- 
teenth century, and a little later. The 
earliest work of his which is now known 


teenth century, was bom in London, and was published in 1623, under the title, 
received the early part of his education Peace, with her four Garders, consisting 
in Westminster school, from whence he of four Poems, viz. Five Moral Medi- 


passed to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1598. 
When he left the university, he became 
secretary to Charles, earl of Nottingham, 
lord high admiral, and to George, duke 
of Buckingham, who succeeded him in 
that office. More eminent employments 
followed. He was made one of the 
masters of the Requests and master of 
the Mint, and in 1627 was created a 
baronet. He held these offices at the 
breaking out of the civil wars, when he 
adhered to the king, and in 1649 retired 
to Antwerp. In 1652 he removed to 
Breda, where he died in 1657, at the 
age of eighty-one. These particulars 
are from Wood, who pays him this ho- 
nourable tribute, that ** he was a learned 
man, and as great a lover and encourager 
of learning and learned men, especially 
of mathematicians, he being one himself, 
as any man of his time.” He was a 
•great friend of Hariot, who left to him 
many of his goods, books, and writings 
and a benefactor to Warner, another of 
the distinguished mattiematicians of the 
time, to whom he allowed an annual 
pension. Thomas Allen, of Gloucester 
Hall, a person devoted to the same 
studies, was also of the number of his 
friends. Sir Thomas Aylesbury had a 
son and a daughter, both memorable 
persons. The son was tutor to the two 
yoiuig Villierses, sons of the 6rst Villiet*s 
duke of Buckingham, and travelled with 
them abroad. On his return, he was 
made one of the grooms of the bedchamber 
by Charles L, and at the king’s com- 
mand translated Davila’s History of the 
Civil Wars of France, which was printed 
in 1647. He lived abroad for some 


tations ; Thrift’s Equipage ; Susanna, or 
the Arraignment of the two* Unjust El- 
ders ; Joseph, or Pharaoh’s Favourite. 
Son)e of these are found apart from the 
rest. In 1653 he published, A Wife, not 
ready made, but bespoken ; in 1654, 
Divine and Moral Speculations, in me- 
trical numbers ; and in 1655, Devotions, 
viz. a Good Woman’s Prayer, and the 
Humble Man’s Prayer. An account of 
some of these rare publications may be 
found in the Censura Litcraria and the 
Restitnta. It has been conjectured that 
he was the author of the antiquarian 
work, entitled, Britannia Antiqua lllus- 
trata, published under the name of his 
nephew, Aylett Sammes. It appears, by 
the inscription on his portrait, that he 
was aged lifty-ftiie in 1 635. 

AYLIFFE, (John, LL.D.,) being then 
a fellow of New college, in Oxford, pub- 
lished, in 1714, The Ancient and Present 
.State of the University of Oxford, in 2 
vols, 8vo. This was chiefly taken from 
Wood’s noble history of th.it university ; 
but it was alleged to contain so many 
misrepresentations and scandalous asper- 
sions, that it was ordered to be burnt by 
the hangman ; and he himself was de- 
graded and expelled the university. 
Whereupon he published his Case, 1716, 
relating to the proceedings against him 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s court, and also 
those against him in his own college. He 
was the author of two other woi^s, viz. 
Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani, or a 
Commentary, by way of Supplement to 
the Canons and Constitutions of theChurch 
of England, 1726 ; and A new Pandect 
of the Roman Civil Law, folio, 1734. 


time, with his family ; but returning to AYLIN, (Jean,) or rather Ailino, an 
England, he accepted employment under Italian historian of the fourteenth cen- 
Cromw^ll, going to Jamaica as secretary tury, wrote a history of the war of Frejus, 
to the governor. He £od in that island, which has been inserted by Muraton in 
his ftither still living, in 1,657. The his Antiquitates Italiae MedR ASha. He 
405 
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from the name of the castle in which he 
was born. (Biog. Univ.) 

AYLMER, (John,) a noted English 
prelate, who flourished during the period 
of the Reformation, and whose life lias 
been written at large by Strype, 8vo, 
1701. He sprung from an ancient 
and honourable family in the county of 
Norfolk, and was born in 1521. His 
studies were pursued at both of our Eng- 
lish universities, but chiefly at Cambridge, 
where he was assisted with an exhibition 
by the marquis of Dorset, afterwards 
duke of Suffolk, and father to Lady Jane 
Grey, to whom, after leaving the univer- 
sity, he was appointed tutor, and chaplain 
to her father. To Aylmer’s tuition may 
be attributed the proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin tongues for which Lady Jane 
Grey has been so celebrated. His fii’st 
preferment was the archdeaconry of Stow, 
which he received in 1553. But on the 
accession of queen Mary, being a stre- 
nuous opponent of popery, be was obliged, 
for the sake of his personal safety, to 
retire to the continent, together with 
many other protestant divines. He found 
peace at Zurich, where he prosecuted his 
studies, and where most of the works 
which he published were written. During 
his exile he produced an answer to John 
Knox, who had published at Geneva, in 
1556, a treatise against women having 
the government of a kingdom. When 
Elizabeth was become queen, he returned, 
and in 1562 was made archdeacon of 
Lincoln. In 1576 Aylmer was promoted 
to the bishopric of London, succeeding 
Sandys, who was translated to York. Ini 
his episcopal capacity he showed himself 
very zealous for the purity of the church, 
and as great an opponent of the puritans 
as of the papists. The extreme vigilance 
which he exercised over the conduct 
and doctrines of his clergy, and his 
severity against puritanism, were the 
occasion of his contracting a degree of 
unpopularity; and at one of his trien- 
nial visitations at Maldon, in Essex, 
he narrowly escaped an outrageous in- 
sidt intended to be offered to him. He 
died at Fulham, Jan. 3, 1594, leaving nine 
or ten children. Wood gives him this 
character, that he was ** well learned in 
the languages, a ready disputant, and a 
deep divine.” His general manner bore a 
good-humoured and facetious character, 
of which Wood, to whom we refer, gives 
some not very striking instances; as 
when preaching, observing that his con- 
gregation was inattentive, he quoted a 
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iong text in Hebrew, at w'bich they 
began to listen ; whereupon Aylmer re- 
marked upon their folly, who listened 
attentively to what was unintelligible to 
them, but neglected to hear that which 
they understood, and by which they might 
be edified. (Wood, Atb. Ox. i. 610.) 

AYLMER, (John,) a native of Hamp- 
shire, wh# was educated at Winchester 
school, and was a fellow of New college, 
Oxford, in 1652. H|. wrote Greek and 
Latin verses, and pubhshed a book, which 
he called Musse Saerse. He died at Pe- 
tersfield, i^ril 6, 1672. (Wood, Ath.) 

AYLMER, (Lord Matthew,) was the 
second son of Sir Christopher Aylmer, of 
Balrath, in the county of Meath, in Ire- 
land. At his first entrance into life, ho 
was employed to raise a body of soldiers 
in the province of Munster, for the ser- 
vice and defence of the states of Holland 
against Louis XIV. At the conclusion 
of tlie war, the forces being disbanded, 
young Aylmer became page to the cele- 
brated duke of Buckingham, who sending 
him to sea in 1679, he in a few years 
procured for himself the command of a 
vessel of war. While in the command 
of the Swallotv^ at the close of the year 
1688, he captured one of the vessels 
belonging to the prince of Orange’s fleet. 
This vessel had four companies of foot 
belonging to colonel Babiiigton’s regi- 
ment, and, as Chamock truly observes, 
was certainly the most consequential 
rize taken during the enterprise. * 
oining the revolution, he commanded 
the Royal Katherine, a second-rate of 82 
guns, one of the seconds to Sir Ralph^' 
Deleval, at the battle of Beechy-Head. 
In Russel’s celebpited action with the 
French fleet off La Hogue, he acquitted 
himself with the utmost gallantry. He 
was appointed rear-admiral of the red 
Feb. 1693,t and hoisted his flag on 
board the Sovereign, a first-rate, of 100 
guns. In 1694 he accompanied admiral 
Russel to the Mediterranean ; but ** Rus- 
sel being taken ill of a flux at Alicont, 
the chief command of the fleet devolved 

* Tills circumstance (says Charnocklis, at least, 
sufficient tp prove that no political ptrsasslona can 
indudb a iftn of real honour to betray his trust. 
Ajrlmer is known to have been in bit heart seakiusly 
attached to those principles which eflbcteA the revo- 
lution ; he iseveii charged with a design of attempt- 
ing to seise Lord Dartmouth j and, notwithstanding 
this temper, he relaxed not in the smalleet degsse 
from tbst conduct which tni^thave been expto^d 
ttom the warmest friend and personal partisan of 
James II. ™ 

t This was the celebrated year when the eegi- 
mand of the deet was put in cotnmiaeipii : the pom- 
missloneri being --Heniy JUtlmw, ^., Sir 
Dal^h Deleval, Knight, Sir dozily Shovel, 
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W^\ylmet.”* In May, 1696, he of the 

manned the squadron which conveyed duke of MonmoUlh, in his early and 
king William to Holland ; that monarch futile attempt to depose James IL, by 
embarking with the admiral on board the stirring up simultaneous insurrections in 
Elizabeth. In 1699 he proceeded j)ur- the two extremities of the kingdom. The 
posely to the Mediterranean, to confirm king’s troops overcoming a party of in- 
tho treaties with the regencies of Tunis, surgents in Scotland, Ayloff was taken 
Tri]p)li, and Algiers. Upon the com- prisoner, and stabbed himself in order to 
pletion of this service, in^which he escape punishment; but having re- 
displayed considerable political tact, he covered, he was brought up from°Scot- 
quitted the nav^ on account, as it is land into the king’s presence, in hopes 
said, of admiral Cnurchill, who had also that discoveries might be drawn from 
retired some years before, being appoint- lii^fii. James pressed him to a confession, 
ed a commissioner of the admiralty. This saying, “ You know, Mr. Ayloff, it is in 
appointment followed the resignation of my power to give you pardon ; therefore 
Lord Orford. Aylmer continued to live say that which may deserve it.” To 
secluded from public life till after the which Ayloff replied, “ Though it is in 
death of prince George of Denmark, and your power, it is not in your nature to 
the consequent retirement of admiral pardon.” It is presumed (although the 
Churchill, when he was, in November, several historians consulted are silent on 


1709, appointed admiral and commander- 
in-chief of the fleet. In the month of 
July following, having convoyed several 
of our outward-bound fleets clear of the 
home cruizers, he fell in with a small 
French convoy hound for Martinico and 
NeAvfoundland. But notwithstanding he 
immediately ordered three of his best 
sailing ships to chase a-head, and fol- 
lowed them with the rest of his force, 
he was unfortunate enough, through the 
haziness of the weather, to be able to 
secure only one merchantman, (taken by 
the Assurance,) and the Superbe, of 
guns, which struck, after an hour's action, 
to the Kent. Soon after the accession of 
George 1., he was again made admiral 
and commander-in-chief of the fleet, 
and subsequently appointed governor of 
Greenwich hospital, ranger of the park^ 
and keeper of his Majesty’s palace at 
that place. The war, however, which 
was expected to break opt at that time, 
gave way to peaceable councils, and the 
rebellion in Scotland was totally crushed. 
In December, 1716, he commanded the 
fleet which conveyed his Majesty hack 
from Holland. In 1718, (May 1st,) he 
was created an Irisli baron, by the title 
of Lord Aylmer ; but did not enjoy long 
the honour his king had conferred on 
him. lie died on the 18th of August, 

1 720. ** He waa a man,*’ say^^rchdale, 
**very handsome in his person, of good 
understanding, indefatigaole in business, 
very zealous for the liberties of the people, 
and made a good figure in parliament, 
wkere ke $at, as one of the barons for 
the port of Dover, from the year 1698 to 
' his tteat h.” 

AYMIFP, a staunch adherent of the earl 
e Chanioek. 
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tho subject,) that Ayloff ultimately pe- 
rished on the scaffold. 

AYLOFFK, (Sir Joseph,) hart., a dis- 
tiiiguislied antiquarian writer of the 
eWIiteenlh century, inherited tlie title 
which had been conferred on his ances- 
tor in 1612, at the very beginning of the 
order, by the extinction of the male lines 
in the elder branches of his family. Pie 
was born about the year 1708, educated 
at Westminster school, and in 1724 was 
entered of Lincoln ’s-inn, and of St. John’s 
college, Oxford. In 1731, he was elected 
F’.R.S., and in the same year a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, of which he 
became afterwards a vice-president. He 
was secretary to the commissioners for 
building Westminster bridge, and the 
first named in the commission in 1763 
for the better ordering the papers of 
state. 

Sir Joseph Ay Ioffe’s services in anti- 
quarian literature, consisted rather in 
editing the works of others, than in any 
original or extensive work of his own. 
He projected, indeed, two great works- 
one a History of the County of Suffolk ; 
the other a rational Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Trade. Some steps were 
taken in respect of both, but nothing 
was done. He was concerned in editing 
second editions of Hearne’s Leland’s 
Collectanea; his Liber Niger; and his 
Curious Discourses ; and he assisted Mr. 
Thorpe in the publication of the Begia- 
truin Roftense, in 1769. In 1772 he pub- 
lished in 4 to, Calendar of the Ancient 
Charters, &c., and of the Welsh and 
Scotch ^)lls in the Tower, which had 
been begun by Mr. Moront, to nrhich 
Sir Joseph has prefixed a valuable Intro- 
duction. He was also the writer of various 
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tTOatiBea but going into HollSI^ 

tiquaries,' a Cdvinist. * He alterwarda 

Archfleoldgia. and prietended to be re- 

April, 1781 , to the Romish church. The 

(Nichols'a Literafy" su^ of the king’s libranr suf- 

. Eighteehth Century.)' ■ I iTeifed bkn to be there occaaionallY by 

AY'MAR, or AQEM^^^th'e last ebuidf * hiniielf^.and he took advantage of it^ to 
of Angoul^me, of a Jine.itHar had reigned, stgal ^nd destroy many of the manu- 
since 866. Ayipar, and his brother Wil- scripts. Hs fled afterwards to Holland,^ 
liam, after the death of the la^ reigning carrying away with him the original of 
count, took away part of * Angouiuois the acta of the Synod of Jerusalem, held 
from the rightful heiress Matilda. Afliar in 1672 and 1673 , wmeh he published 
the death of William in 1191 , AyitR with the letters of Cyril Lucar, and other 
who was in sole possession of this part, , pieces, in 1718 , with the intention of 
took advantage of .the absence of Richard reflecting on the Romish church. He 
Coeur de Lion, who was the pro.tector of also published some other works. (Biog. 
Matilda, to seize the other part. Richard Univ.) 

in 1197 made a conquest of the whole of AYOLAS, (Juan de,) obtained hhn- 
Angoumois, but on the entreaties of self a name in the subjugation of the 
Aymar, re|tored, it to him on certain Indians of South America. Having 
conditions. Aymar left an only daughter, fllled for a short time the post of gover- 


count, took away part of * Angouiuois 
from the rightful heiress Matilda. Aflar 
the death of William in 1191, Ayifl^ 


Isabella, who was married hrst to John, 
king of Engltfhd, and afterwards to 


nor of Buenos Ayres, he held that of 
Paraguay, great part of which he helped to 


Hugues, count of La Marche, to whom she subjugate; and he founded the colony 


brought the Angoumois. (Biog. Univ.) 
AYME, (Jean Jaques, 1752—1818,) 


of St. Assumption. He was one of the 
first Europeans that opened a way be- 


more popularly* known by the name of tween the Brazils and Peru. In 1538 he 
Job Aym4, a person who figured in the was slain by a body of natives. 

French revolution, of wliich at first he AYRAUT, (Pierre,) or PETRUS 
was a violent partisan. Afterwards be- A^RODlUfl, w^as born at Angers in 
corning more moderate in liis views, he 1536. He was for some time one of 
was suspected of royalism, and only just the most famous advocates in the parlia- 
escaped death In 1794, and was banished ^ent of Paris. He published some 
to Guiana in 1798. On his way he was works on the Civil Laws, but the treatise 
shipwrecked on the coast of Scotland, by wliich he is best known is that en- 
and most of his companions perished, titled, De Jure Putrio. The circum- 
The revolution of 18 Bruinaire enabled stances which gave rise to it were these. 


him to return to France, where in 1 800 
he published a personal narrative, under 
the title Deportation et Naufrage de Job 
Ayme, ex-legislateur, &c. 

AYMES DE VARANNES, a French 


He had a favourite son, who, having dis- 

f layed great cleveniess and ability, he put ^ 
im into one of the colleges of the Jesuits, 
m order that he might ^ve the greatest 
possible advantages of education. « He 


poet of the twelfth century, the author of first, however, obtained solemn promises 
the Romance of Florimond, one of the both from the provincial of the order, and 
cycle of Philip of Macedon, and Alex- the rector of tne college, not to solicit the 


ander the Great. There are several M1)S. young man to enter the order. These, 
of it in the libraries at Paris. We have however, they broke, as readily as iliey 
no other information respecting its author gave them, and seduced the young man to 
than the few allusions found in his own take the habit. When the father requested 
poem.^ He there says that he wrote it tliat his son should be restored to him, 
at Chatillon, in the Lyonnois, and not in ail the answer he could get from the 
France ^ that district being added to the Jesuits was, that they knew not^rhathad 
crown of France by Philippe-le-Bel, an become o% him. Ayraut, by iq^qilicadon 

toet^the king and the pope, obtabed aa 
' ‘line fa miefaisen France, order for a retum of all the itiuifes of 

u men in aU the the 

Aimes y mist s'entencion, Jesuits, With a direction Uiat^ II his son 

Le romans flst a chastuion.’^ was among them, he should be restored 

And It appears^ from the conclusion of to hh family. Young Ayraut evaded 
poenj, that it was finished in 1188. this by assuming another name* She 
f father, heart-broken, wrote the treatise 

A I MON, (Jean,) was originally a above-mentioned. He died in 1^1 r hie 
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'* II ne fa mie fais en ^nce, 
Maiswfi la langue de ftFransols 
Le (lit Airo6s en Liounoit. 
Aimes y mist s'entencion, 

Le romans flst & Chastillon.*^ 


take the habit. When the father requested 
tliat his son should be restored to Mm, 
ail the answer he could get from the 


t, obtfykiedaa 
the naiifes of 



S^bavmg been shortened by 

mity. The son had tlie indeeeili^’ ta 
write an answer \o his fo1;her^*l^jS^'ir 
but the Jesuits had shame ^nougE 
to allow it to be published in his name; 

( Biog. Univ. Gen. Diet. M oreri.) ‘ 

A I REN HOFF, (Cornelius von,) boKi 
ill Vienna, 1733, and died there, On ^e 
14th August, 1819, a lieutenant-general 
in the imperial Austrian service, lie was 
one of the first i^o endeavoured to re- 
introduce a better state of taste in that 
capital, which had descended so low from 
the height of literary refinement it enjoyed 
in the times of the Babenbergs. Availing 
himself of the temporary freedom of the 
press, introduced by Joseph II., Ayren- 
hoff published six tragedies and nine 
comedies, of which the latter especially, 
were for a long time the delight of the 
public of Vienna, and one of them, 
(Der Postzug, represented in the year 
1770) attracted even the notice of Fre- 
deric the Great. His dialogues are pleast 
ing; and as he belonged to the higher and 
educated classes, a certain delicate deco- 
rum pervades all his plays, which could 
not but act beneficially upon the rusticity 
and coarseness of the neglected Aus- 
trians. Besides his smaller ^oenis, his 
historical and critical essays deserve 
also to be mentioned. His works are 
Dramatische Unterhaltungen eines 
Officiers, Vienna, 1772, 8vo; Des Herrii 
L. (v.) Ayrenhoif, k. k. Gen. Maj. saeinm< 
tliche Werke, Vienna und Leipzig, 1789, 

4 vols, gr. 8vo. New and corrected edi- 
tion, 6 vols, Vienna, 1803. (Do Luca 
^ gelehrtcs Oestrcich, i. part i. Ersch und 
Gruber, Encycl.) ' ^ 

AYRER, (Jacobs,) a German drama- 
tic poet of the sixteenth century, and by 
profession a notary and lawyer at Nurem- 
berg, was a contemporary of the cele- 
brated Hans Sachs, whom he took for 
his model, and whom he occasionally 
surpassed. His plays, which gppear to 
have been written between 1575 and 
1589, consist of thirty comedies and 
tragedies, and thirty-six fasinacktspiele 
and farces, published in a folio vo- 
lume, after his death, under the title of 
Opus Theatficum^ 1618. Betides these, 
he wrote forty other pi^s, 

which were to have formed a ‘second 
volume, but which never appeared; and 
the is now become exceedingly 
scarce. Ayrer's pieces display con- 
siderable fanevy and more of plot and 
management tnan those of his contem- 
potanes, together with a ‘good deal of 
comic interest; but they are also fire- 
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^ or "builbon^is gene- 

ebatacter in them. 

' subjects of two of 

appears to be 

; its plot, ^ and by no 

means .dciiciettfnn the vis comica; the 
.ether, theTriaTof the.fiout,i8 a burlesque 
allegorical drama, far more interesting 
than serious productions of that class 
usqally are.* He was also author of a 
wrk entitled. Processus Juris Luciferi 
^kra Christum, first published at Frank- 
, fort; 1597, and frequently reprinted, 
AYRER, (Geo. Hein.) a German jurist, 
bom March 15, 1702. ' After completing 
his studies at the university, he spent seve- 
ral years in travelling through Europe. 
Shortly after his return in 1736, he was 
chosen extraordinary professjr of laws at 
Gottingen. lie was subsequendy made 
aulic counsellor and privy counsellor of 
justice to the Hanoverian government; 
these offices he retained till his death, 
which took place April 23, 1^74. Accord- 
ing to Hugo (Gesch. des R. R. seit. Just, 
p. 542,) Ayrer was not miTch distinguished 
either as a teacher or as a writer. A 
list of his numerous writings, whiclv con- 
sist of dissertations on detached points of 
law, is given by Piitter, (Litt. des T. 
Staatsrecht.) A portion of them was col- 
lected and published in tliree vols. under 
the title of Opuscula, (Gott. 1746, 1752, 
1764.) Ayrer took a part in the Leipsic 
reprint of Schulting’s Jus Civile Antejust. 
but his share seems to. have been incon- 
siderable. He was likewise the translator 
of several works from the English, 
amongst others of Blackwell on the 
Classics, the value of which, it is said, 
consists chiefly in the notes added to it 
by Ayrer. 

AYRES, (John,) the most celebrated 
penman and writing master of his time, 
opened a school in St. Paul's church- 
yard, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
where he taught writing and arithmetic, 
and with sucli celebrity, that he is said 
to have gained 800/. a year by his pro- 
fession. He published various books 
connected with his art, as the Tutor to 
Benmanship, 1695 ; the Accomplished 
Clerk, which first appeared in 1683, and 
was republished in 1700. There is also 
by him, a treatise on Arithmetic, and 
probably other works. He died in 
1705. 

AY HMANN, (Christopher Frederic,) 
was born at Leipsic in 1695, and was 
professor^ of history in the , univjersity of 
Giessan. * He published a work on the 
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Originibus Germamcis; (Biog, Univ.) 

AYRTON, (Edmund, 1734 — May 23, 
1808,) an English composer, born at 
Ripon, in Yorkshire. He was originally 
intended for the church, but showing 
an early predilection for music, he was 
placed with Dr. Kares, the organist of 
the cathedral at York. At an early age 
he was elected organist, auditor, and 
rector-chori of the collegiate church oi 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire. In 
17G4, he quitted that place upon being 
appointed gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal ; shortly after which he was in- 
stalled vicar-choral of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
and subsequently became one of the lay 
clerks of Westminster Abbey. In 1 780, he 
was promoted, by bishop Lowth, upon 
the resignation of Dr. Narcs, to the oHice 
of master of the children of the Royal 
Chapels. In 1784, the university of 
Cambridge conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor in Music; and some 
time afterwards he was admitted ad 
eundem^ in the university of Oxford. He 
was one of the assistant directors at the 
Commemoration of Handel, and filled 
the same situation at each succeeding 
performance. In 1805 he relinquished 
his appointment of master of the chil- 
dren, naving been allowed for many 
years to execute the duties of all his 
other appointments by deputy. He was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
abbey. He is considered to have been 
an excellent musician, of which his com- 
positions for the church bear indubitable 
evidence. (Diet, of Mus.) 

AYSCOUGH, (George Edward,) was 
the son of Dr. Ayscough, who was tutor 
to the first lord Lyttleton, and married 
his sister. He was a lieutenant in the 
foot-guards. He published a tragedy 
and a volume of .travels, and edited the 
first lord Lyttleton’s works. He died in 
1779. He, and his cousin, the second 
lord Lyttleton, were equally notorious for 
their profligacy. (Nichol’s Bowyer, vol. 
iii. p. 80. London Mag. 1766, p. 532. 
Doddridge’s Letters, p. 321.) 

AYSCOUGH, (Samuel, F. S. A.) a 
cler|;yman and assistant librarian of the 
British Museum. Of his early life and 
difficulties there is an interesting account 
by Mr. John Nichols, in the ninth volume 
of the Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. In the year 1785, he 
was appointed to his office in the Mu- 
seum, and in the same year entered 
into holy orders. The public are in- 
debted to him for several very useful 
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catalogiies ; of which, 
most deserving notice are, a Catalogue 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, 
which were collected by Sir Hans Sloane, 
and Dr. Thomas Birch, together with 
other MSS. deposited in the Museum, 
and not belonging to any of the great 
collections ; an Index to the first fiRy- , 
six yearly volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; a Concordance to the Plays 
of Shakspeare. These have all been 
printed. He preparec^also a Catalogue 
of 16,000 deeds and other ancient 
documents, in the British Museum, 
and assisted in the preparation of the 
Catalogue of the Printed Books. His 
father was a tradesman at Nottingham, 
where the early years of his life were 
spent. In the church he had a little 
occasional duty in London, and in the 

ear before his death, lord Eldon gave 

im the vicarage of (^.iidham, in Kent. 
He died at his apartments in the British 
Museum, October 30, 1 804, at the 
age of fiftv-eight. 

AYSCUE, or AYSCOUGH,* (Sir 
George,) a British admiral, renowned 
in the naval annals of his time. He 
was descended from an ancient family 
settled at South Kelsey, in Lincolnshire. 
His father was attached to the court of 
Charles the First, and served that ill- 
fated prince in the capacity of gentleman 
of the privy chamber. Entering at an 
early age the naval service of his sove- 
reign, his peculiar quickness in the 
acquirement of nautical knowledge, 
added to the influence his father pos- 
sessed at court, contributed much to his • 
professional advancement. Out of com- 
pliment to his respected parent, virho, it 
would seem, had been held in high esti- 
mation by his royal master, George, the 
subject of the present memoir, as 
also Edward, his elder brotlier, received 
the honour of knighthood. Still, strange 
as it may appear, both brothers, upon the 
breaking*out of the civil war, adhered to 
the parliament. An official appointment 
was bestowed on Sir Edward, who acted 
as one of the narliamentary comnoia- 
sionersf employed in 1646, to treat with 
the Scots i^ny; and Sir George was em- 
powered by the usurping authorities, to 
retain command of the same ship he had 
held under the royal commission.^ 

Possibly the canting and hypocriti^ 

* Aseough, commonly written Ayieite. 

t U it possible that Sir Edward Aieough oIR- 
ciated in this capacity, wben tba Scotch concluding 
a bargain with the Engiish commisaioners for » sum 
of money, delivered over Uie person oC thek 
powerless prince? 
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ing upon the pliant sensibilitieB or timid 
apprehensions of the senior knight, in- 
duced Sir Edward to renounce his alle- 
giance and forsake his soverei^ : but 
in Sir George, whose after dee^ alTord 
such ample proof of the full possession of 
all those open, straight-forward, and 
disinterestea attributes whick adorn the 
character of tlie British seaman, it does 
carry with it something like a contradic- 
tion in his noble nature, that he ever 
could have brought himself to desert the 
cause and colours of his king ; for the 
English mariner holds it to be a crime of 
the deepest die, to refuse succour to a dis- 
tressed or defenceless friend. 

In 1648, when a feeling of discontent 
pervaded a considerable portion of the 
force afloat, and the crews of seventeen 
ships composing the fleet in the Downs, 
dismissing their newly-appointed parlia- 
mentary commanders,** declared for the 
king, and set sail for Holland, purposely 
to receive and protect the sons of their 
persecuted sovereign, f Ayscue, intent 
upon securing his ship for the parlia- 
ment, slipped from his moorings and ran 

* V]<le Memoir of Sir Thomas Allen. 

t “ Beinir supplied with provisions by the king’s 
friends in Kent, the royal squadron proceeded to 
the Brill, and delivered it to the duke of York, 
whom the king had appointed high admiral of 
England. The prince of Wales, who had retired to 
Paris, where he resided with his mother, was no 
sooner informed of the incident, than he repaired 
to llelvoetsluys, and going on board the fleet, was 
received with loud acclamations. He sent his 
brother to the Hague, and set sail for England, in 
order to join and head the Scottish army, when it 
should enter that kingdom. Arriving at Yarmouth, 
the inhabitants refhsed him admittance, where- 
upon he directed his course to the river Thamea 
and took several rich vessels belonging to Londo^ 
which were afterwards restored. Meanwhile the 
earl of Warwick was despatched with a squadron 
in quest of the prince, and anchored his ships so 
near him in the river, that an engagement was 
thought inevitable. The prince of Wales was eager 
for battle, and had actually weighed in order to 
attack the carl< but the wind falling, aud after- 
wards blowing fiill ill his teeth, he could not exe- 
cute his resolution. Warwick waa reinforced, and 
the royal squadron being in want of provisions, 
young Charles was compelled to return to Helvoet- 
sluys, whither the parliament fleet followed 
him.*' (Clarendon.) The earl of Warwick, imme- 
diately on his arrival off the coast of Holland, sent 
to the States, insisting that they should oblige the 
ships which had revolted firom the parliament of 
England, and taken refuge In their natts, to put to 
sea. This demand embarrassed the wtates, as they 
were not willing to break with the parliament, 
neither did they choose to expose the revolted fleet 
to the resentment of their pursuers : they at length 
determined not to comply with the English admi- 
ral's demand^ and ordered all their naval force to 
sea, to prevent an engagement between the two 
squadrons. Warwick, flnding that his menaces 
were of no avail, quitted tho Dutch coast, and 
returned home. The command of the royal squa- 
dron, now reduced to fourteen ships, was given to 
prtiieo Rupert, with which ho carried on n pira- 
tical war, and after some time succesaAilly cruising 


X This 

move, at so critical a juncture, was 
deemed “ an important service,’* and 
to mark the pleasure of the parliament, 
and the confidence entertained of his 
fidelity” Sir George was at once des- 
patched to the coast of Holland to watch 
the motions of his late associates. 

Although the parliament became pos- 
sessed of a formidable force, and though 
there was no lack of seamen in the fleet, 
still they were in want of ofHcers to 
cbmmand them ; most of the old naval 
and sea-bred commanders preferring to 
remain in exile, rather than serve under 
the new government. Hence the defi- 
ciency of seamen in command afloat; 
and the singular, though as the event 
proved, happy substitution of colonels of 
cavalry, and other military chiefs, to 
fight our fleets, and struggle for mari- 
time supremacy. But unaided by nau- 
tical council, valour alone could not have 
worked such wonders on the waters. 
Ayscough, and subsequently Allen, with 
a few other seamen serving afloat, lent 
to their military superiors their practi- 
cal experience, and in tlie business of 
battle, carried into effect every evolution 
and practised movement necessary to 
meet the skill and tactics of the foe. 
How else could men, ignorant of the 
common management and “ working of 
a ship,” have contended with an enemy, 
whose fleet was composed of practical 
seamen, competent to provide for the 
contingencies incidental to sea fight? 

In 1649, Ayscue was declared admiral 
of the Irish seas, and directed to relieve 
Dublin, which, according to Whitlock, 
** was a thing of the utmost consequence.” 
This, he very successfully performed, as 
also many other services, which induced 
them to continue him in that office for 
another year, in which time he did all, 
and even more than they expected ; for 
wliich tlicy honoured him with their 

in the Channel, he retired into the port of King- 
sale.” 

Eluding the vigilance of Blake, he departed 
this port, reached the Tagus In safety, then sailed 
for the West Indies, where his brother Maurice 
was shipwrecked in a hurricane. With bii small 
remaining force, prince Rupert committed depte • 
dations on the commerce of Spain ; and at length 
he proceeded to France, where he sold his prises, 
together with the ships that remained of his fleet. 
We have thus early placed this note, becaose we 
are desirous to correct the erroneous statement 
which appears upon this subieci, in a w«srk le- 
cently published. 

X In recording this notable achievement, Char- 
nock says, " Traetohis irwt. Sir GeoifA 'brought 
off his ship, the Xfon, into the Thames.” To a 
power usurping the authority of the throne, we s&r 
not the applicability of the expression, true to 
his trast.'^ 
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retain a suitable sense of what he 
had done in support of the English and 
protestant interest in that kingdom. In 
the beginning of the year 1651, he was 
sent, in conjunction with Blake, to re- 
duce the ^illy Islands, which were 
garrisoned for Charles the Second, by a 
very considerable force, under Sir John 
Greenville. The joint commanders had 
but a small body of troops on board; 
and Sir John Greenville had a con- 
siderable force in the island of St. Mary, 
commanded by some of the best ollicers 
in the late king’s army ; so that if things 
had been decided by the sword, the dis- 
pute must have been both bloody and 
doubtful. Sir John, taking into account 
both his military and political position, 
deemed it prudent to enter into a treaty 
with general Blake and admiral Ayscue, 
who used him very honourably, and gave 
him fair conditions ; after which Blake 
returned to England, and Ayscuo pre- 
pared a squadron destined for the West 
Indies, in order to reduce such of the 
settlements as had declared for the king. 

The parliament, when they first heard 
of the reduction of Scilly, were ex- 
tremely well pleased, as indeed with good 
reason, since privateers from St. Mary s 
did so much mischief, that scarcely any 
trade could be carried on with tolerable 
security ; but when the conditions were 
known, some of the parliamentary lead- 
ers changed their opinions, and gave 
Blake to understand, that he and his 
colleague had been too forward ; so that 
it was doubtful whether the parliament 
would ratify this agreement. Blake said, 
that if they had given Sir John Green- 
ville good conditions, they had not done 
it without good reason ; that in the first 
lace, it saved die effusion of English 
lood ; and next, that there was a strong 
squadron of Dutch ships at no great dis- 
tance, the commander of which had 
offered Sir John 100,000/. to put these 
islands into his hands ; that if the par- 
liament did not approve of his conduct, 
he should be sorry for it, and would take 
care to prevent a mistake of that sort for 
the future, by laying down his commis- 
sion, as he was confident Sir George 
Ayscue would likewise do.* Upon this 
there was no more said of the articles, 
which were very punctually and honour- 
ably complied with, and Sir George 
received orders to sail immediately to the 
West Indies, for the express purpose of 
.^educing the island of Barbadoes. 

* Lansdovn’s Proie Wotiui. 
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"■'-«frTijFj*tVed*atU3IiraIe Bay (Barbad 
on the 16th of October, 1651. The 
force of Ayscue was indeed inconsider- 
able, compared with that on the island. 
The governor, Francis Lord Willoughby, 
of Parham, was a man of sound sense, 
well beloved, and had assembled a body of 
nearly 5000 men to oppose him. In spite of 
the many idifficulties which presented 
themselves, Ayscue determined to do his 
utmost to reduce the island ; and how 
well he succeeded, win he seen by the 
following account of general Ludlow. 

“ Sir George,” says the general, “ opened 
a passage into the harbour,” {quere bay, ) 

“ by firing some great shot, and then 
seized upon twelve of their ships without 
opposition ; the next day he sent a sum- 
mons to the lord Willoughby to submit to 
the authority of the parliament of Eng- 
land; but he, (the governor,) not ac- 
knowledging any such power, declared 
his resolution to* keep the island for 
the king’s service. But the news of 
the defeat of the Scots and their king 
at Worcester, being brought to Sir 
George Ayscue, together with an inter- 
cepted letter from the lady Willoughby, 
containing the same account, he sum- 
moned him a second time, and accom- 
panied his summons with the lady’s 
letter, to assure him of the truth of 
that report. But the lord Willoughby 
relying on his numbers, and the few- 
ness of those that were sent to reduce 
him, being in all but fifteen sail, re- 
turned an answer of the like substance 
with the former. Whereupon Sir George 
Ayscue sent two hundred men on shore, * 
^mmanded by captain Morrice, to 
attack a quarter of the enemy’s that lay 
by the harbour, which they executed suc- 
cessfully, by taking the fort, and about 
forty prisoners, with four pieces of can- 
non, which they nailed up, (spiked,) and 
returned on board again. 

“ At this time,” continues Ludlow, 

** the Virginia fleet arriving at Barba- 
does, it was thought fit to send a third 
summons to the lord Willoughby; but 
finding that neither this, nor the d(^ 
claration sent by the commissioners of 

S arliament* to the same purpose, pro- 
uced any effect, Sir George Ayscue 
landed 700 men from his own, and 
the Virginia fleet, dving tlie com- 
mand of them to the same cimtain 
Morrice, who fell upon 1300 or the 
enemy's foot, and three troops of their 
horse, and beat them ft'om their works, 
killing many of their men, and taking 
about 100 prisoners, with all their eras. 
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[le loss on our side was inconsider^^ 
few of ours being killed,* and not above 
thirty .wounded. Yet these successes 
were not sufficient to accomplish the 
work, there being above 5000 horse 
and foot in the isuind, and the Virginia 
fleet ^ preparing to depart for want of 
provisions. 

In this conjuncture, cofbncl Mudi- 
ford, who commanded a regiment in the 
island, by means of a friend that he had 
ill the fleet, made his terms, and de- 
clared for the parliament. Many of his 
friends,^ following his example, did the 
like, and in conjunction with him en- 
camped under the protection of Ayscue. 
Upon this most part of the island were in- 
clined to join us ; but the lord Willoughby 
prevented them, by placing guards on 
all the avenues to our camp, and designed 
to charge our men with his body of 
horse, wherein he was much superior 
to them, had not a cannon-ball, that was 
fired at random, beat open the door of a 
room where he and his council of war 
were sitting, which, taking off the head 
of the sentinel who was placed at the 
door, so alarmed them all, that he 
changed his desi^, and retreated to a 
place two miles distant from the harbour, 
(anchorage.) Our party, consisting of 
2000 foot, and 100 horse, advancing 
towards him, he desired to treat ; which 
being accepted, colonel Mudiford, colonel 
Collyton, Mr. Scarl, and captain Pack, 
were appointed commissioners by sir 
George Ayscue ; and by the lord Wil- 
lougliby, sir Richard Pierce, Mr. Charles 
Pym, colonel Ellis, and major Byam. 

By this treaty it was concluded, tlia# 
the islands of Nevis, Antigua, and St. 
Christopher’s, should be surrendered to 
the parliament of England; that the 
lord Willoughby, colonel Walroud, and 
others, should be restored to their estates; 
and that the inhabitants of the said isles 
should be maintained in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of what they possessed, on coiim- 
tion they attempted nothing to the preju- 
dice of the Commonwealth.” (Lumow’s 
Memoirs.) 

For these conditions, it was supposed, 
Ayscue was never for^vAi by his 
masters at home, f While he lay at 
Barbadoes, he sent a few ships, under 
captain Dennis, to reduce Vimnia, which 
with some trouble be effected. Sir 

* By Another authority wc collect, that colonel 
Allen, aod' between thirty and forty men were 
killed. 

f Whitlock. Heath’s Chronlclei. Manley's Hia- 
ten oi the Rebellion. 
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"tfibJued the Leeward 
Islands ; and having thus thoroughly 
fulfilled his commission, he returned to 
Europe, when he found the Dutch war 
had already broken out. Such was the 
posture of naval affairs, and such the exi- 
gencies of the state, that foul, and out of 
condition as his ships were, he put to 
sea shortly after his arrival in England, 
During this cruize he fell in with the St. 
Ubes fleet, consisting of forty sail, out of 
which he took, burnt, and destroyed, 
thirty. Having returned from this suc- 
ccssml cruize, t Van Tromp, the Dutch 
admiral, receiving intelligence of Sir 
George being in the Downs with a small 
.squadron, meditated liis total destruction. 
To this end he detached a considerable 
force, both to the southward and north- 
ward, to prevent his escape, and then 
prepared to attack Ayscue with no less 
than forty ships. But such were the 
preparations made by the British admi- 
ral both afloat and ashore, that Van 
Tromp, upon viewing his position, thought 
proper to decline the attempt, and 
sailed northward in search of Blake. 

Sir George, being reinforced, pro- 
ceeded to the southward, and when in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, fell in with the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter, convoying 
a fleet of merchant ships outward bound. 
An action immediately took place, and 
ended, as all authorities admit, only with 
the night. The result of the battle, as 
well as the forces of the two contending 
fleets, are variously related by different 
liistorians. It is stated in tlie Life of 
De Ruyter, which, as Charnock observes^ 
“ was intended as a panegyric, and pub- 
lished immediately after his decease,” 
that De Ruyter’s squadron consisted of 
filly mcn-of-war; and advice of their 
arrival (the Dutch) off the back of the 
Isle of Wight, being brought to the pre- 
tended parliament of England, sir 
George Ayscue, who then commanded 
a fleet of /or^y men-of-war in the west, 
was ordered to stretch over the chan- 
nel to binder, or, at least, dispute their 
passage. Accordingly, on the 6th of 
August, 1652, the two fleets came in 
sight, and about four in the afternoon, 
to blows, and here continued a sharp 
fight, bravely maintained on both sides^ 
till, separated by night, both lay by. 

Clarendon, Rapin, Whitlocke, and 
Lediard, all vary in their several versions 

X We here a(?ree with Chamock, *<Histori«Da 
arc not very clear in rheir accotmis,- whether this 
event took place at this tlihe, or after hie retfirn 
from the Dovrns." 
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of th» drawn battleT^OTn^Su^YOay poimed commisBioner of the navy, and on 
ddferent accounts, some of them almost the commencement of the Dutch war in 


contradictory to each other, and others 16^4, rear-admiral of the blue. In that 
‘‘ fraught with fiction, and palpable ab- station, he served in the memorable 
surdity,” • it becomes impossible to de- battle of the 3d of June, having hoisted 
velop the truth. It may, however, be his flag on board the Henry ; and on 
fairly inferred, that as the superiority in the duke of York's quitting the fleet, 
point of force was on the side of the was promoted to be vice-admiral of the 
Dutch, so was the loss also in the same red imder the earl of Sandwich, who 


proportion ; notwithstanding, the gal- carried the standard, as admiral of the 
lantry and tactics of the brave De fleet. He subsequemUy attained the 
Ruyter enabled him to effect his grand rjink of admiral of the blue, and served 
object, and carry off his convoy in in that capacity in tlie battle with the 
safety. Dutch, which began on the Ist of June, 

The spirit and ability exhibited by sir 1666. During the first two days of the 
George in this action, were not, as it has action, sir George, as he ever did when 
been well observed, s'.ifHcicnt to pre- contending with the enemy, “ behaved 
serve to him the confidence of his new with the utmost gallantry ; but, unfor- 
masters.” They were, as already stated, tUnately, on the. third, while endeavouring 
offended at his lentty to sir John Green- to form a junctlbn with prince Rupert, and 
ville at Scilly, and to lord Willoughby his squadron, who was hastening to the 
at Barbadoes. These furious republicans assistance of the English fleet, then hard 
would be content with nothing short of pressed by the Dutch, he struck J on the 
unconditional submission from a roy- Galloper Shoal, when, after a considerable 
alist. Generosity to a vanquished oppo- time defending his ship with the utmost 
nent was with them a crime of the bravery against a host of enemies, he 
blackest dye. They therefore thought w^as at length compelled — his men re- 
proper to dismiss Ayscue from his com- fusing to fight longer — to surrender j and 
mand under tlie shallow, though common the Dutch being unable to get their con- 
democratical pretence, that /le had not quest off, set her on fire, previously 
been so victorious as he ought to have been, removing her crew. The IXitch, insult- 
Yet, notwithstanding the spleen they ing those whom they had conquered^ 
certainly bore his generous conduct, they paraded their captive through their whole 
possessed not courage enough to gratify country, and afterwards shut him up in 
their malice to the full extent of their the castle of Louvcsteiii. When he 


wishes, but w'erc pleased to grant him as returned to England, he was received in 
a douceutf or palliative to his dismission, the most gracious manner by the king,§ 
a pension of 300/. a year in Ireland, and most allectionately by the people. ^ 
and the sum of 300/. in money. From But after the misfortime he had met with, 
this time, says Chamock, sir George declining going to sea any more, he con- 
continued to live privately, not taking tinned, conchides Charnock, ** to live 
any command at home, during the pro- privately, and in so great a depee, that 
tectorate. One of Cromwell’s last projects it is not with any certainty known at 
was, that of prevailing on Ascoughto go what time he died.” 
over to Sweden to command the fleet of AYTA, (Van Zuichem Viglius d’,) a 
Charles Gustavus, who had ever been in lawyer of Holland, was born in Friesland 
the strictest alliance with him, and was in 1507, and studied at the university of 
now threatened by the Danes and Louvaine. In 1544, and in subsequent 
Dutch, t But, owing to the delays at years, lie was employed by Charles V. on 
home, the fleet sent under the com- several important missions and eipbassies. 
mand of vice-admiral Goodson was He died in 1577. He wrote some works 


prevented by the ice from entering the 
Baltic. Sir George proceeded to Sweden 
by land ; and, as be was received, so he 
continued to live in the highest estima- 
tion and favour with, the king to the 
time of his death, which happened early 
ill the year 1660. Returning to England 
soon after the restoration, he was ap- 
* Charnock. 

t At this period Oil vot died; the proleot trss, 
however, punued by his sooceesor, Btchsrd. 
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on the civil law. (Biog. Univ.) , , 
AYUB SEN HABID, the etuceraor 
of Abdelaris in the viceregal govern- 
ment of Spain, was the nephew of Musa. 
His family was hateful to the khalifa, 

t Ills flag was then flying In the Bopal Prince of 
100 guns, the heaviest and hugest ihip in the wh<de 
fleet. . 

f Ayscougfa was not released from his eoitfliM* 
ment tUl the end of OetobOc, IflOf . He arrived lA 
London, and was intioduoed to the Mug thV' 
12th of November following. 
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way for Alhaur ben Abderahmon, a.d. whether Azais had derived his ideas 
715. thence cannot be asserted. Azais was 

AZAD-ED-DOULAH. See Adhad- subsequently nominated inspector of the 
ED-DOULAH, whose iiame is sometimes library at Avignon, where he completed 
thus spelled b^ authors writing from and published his Systbme Universel, 
Persian authorities, in consequence of to which five volumes of Application 
the different pronunciation of the Principe Fondamental aux Ph6no- 
t ^ mbnes de la Physiologic Vegbtale, Ani- 
fifteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet. male, et de V Homme, &c. were added. 

AZAIS, a musical composer at Mar- Having subsequently been transferred to 
seilles. He publilhed, in' 1776, at Paris, Nancy, he underwent various fates in the 
MdthodedeMusiquesurunNouveauPlan, political restorations and abdications of 
dedicated to the abbe Roussier. This the subsequent years. He settled finally 
work obtained for him the appointment in Paris, and embracing a variety of po- 
of master of niusic in the Royal Military Utical and philosophical creeds, continued 
School of Sordze. Ilis violoncello con- to pester the public with articles, which 
certs, published from the year 1780 down- he inserted in the Mercure I’Aristarque, 
wards, were much esteemed. He left Annales Politiques, &c. His wife pub- 
also some MS. Latin h^tettos, which lished, conjointly with her husband, a 
continued to be played hut few years continuation of the Ami des Enfans, of 
ago, at concerts spirituels in Paris. Berquin, and TOmbre du Peintre Le Brun 
Azais died in the beginning of the pre- au Salon de 1808. Azais died recently, 
sent century. AZALAIS de Porcaibagues, (Ade- 

AZAIS, (Pierre Hyacinth,) born at laide,) a lady troubadour of the twelfth 
Sordze ill 1 766. It is not known whether century, of a distinguished family in the 
he Avas related to his namesake the mu- district of Montpelier. She was loved 
sician. He was a doctrinaire i» his by Guy Guerrejat, brother of WilliamVII. 
youth; afterwards private secretary to count of Provence, who died in 1177 or 
the abb5 de Faye, bishop of Oleron. 1178. Azaluis died about 1170. «(Hist. 
Having first embraced, enthusiastically, Lit. de Fr. xiii. 422 ) 
the principles of the revolution, he sud- AZAMBUZA, (Diego d*,) w’as the 
denly and violently turned against it, and seaman appointed by king Joan of Por- 
was, in the department he lived in, one tugal, his sovereign, to found, in 1481, 
of the supporters of the movements which a colony on the coast of Guinea. He 
preceded the 18th Fructidor. Having succeeded, notwithstanding the opposi- 
been sentenced to transportation by the tion of the natives, by mild firmness, 
tribunal of Albi, he took refuge in the rather than by violence ; and the fortress 
• Hospital of the Soeurs de la Charite, at of St. George of the Mine became im- 
Tarbes, where, most probably promptcd|| portant in the maritime annals of Portu- 
by the loneliness and quiet of the place, gal. 

he became impressed with the ideas he AZANZA, (Miguel Jos6 d’, 1746 — 
subsequently developed in his Systdme 1826,) a native of Pampeluna, who went 
des Compensations. His sentence hav- to the new" world at seventeen years of 
ing been cancelled, he Avent to Bagn^res, age, and filled with credit to himself 
Avnere he composed his Systeme Univer- several important offices. Mexico and 
sel. He was more than forty years of New Spain were the theatre of his labours, 
age when he determined to go to Paris, At length he returned into Spain, became 
where he first published, in 1806, his captain of infantry, was secretary to the 
Essai sur le Monde. Having been ap- Russian embassy, and corregidor of Salar 
pointed professor of history at the Pry- manca. He then returned to the army, 
tanee of St. Cyr, he wrote a letter to fought against the French, and was made 
Napoleon, entitled Discours Simla Verity minister of war ; but the influence of 
Univ^elle, fbll of rather ^sequious Godoy displaced him, and he was sent out 
praise of that great man. When the to New Spain as viceroy, not so much to 
Pry was removed from St. Cyr to La honour him, as to remove him from the 
Fleche, "Azais came to Paris, and pub- court. In 1799 he* wras recalled; but aa 
lished his Compensations, which excited Godoy was still at court, he retired to 
a good deal of Interest in France at its his country-seat, until the memorable 
appearance* It was found, however, that events of Aranjuez drew him to Madrid, 
one Antoine Lasalle had published, long For some time he adhered to hiz royal 
ago, a similar work, under the title Sys- master ; as one of the junta of govern^ 
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ment, he opposed" Mui 
and when summoned by Napoleon to 
E^yonne to give an account of his mi* 
nistiy, he went with the resolution of 
preserving his loyalty. But by that mo- 
narch he was soon gained ; he accepted 
office under king Joseph; on the resto- 
ration of Fernando VII. he was conse- 
quently exiled ; and though he was 
subsequently allowed to revisit Spain, he 
did not remain there, doubtlessly because 
he was ill-received, and he returned to 
France, where lie died. 

AZARA, (Josef Nicolas d’, 17.‘U — 
1804,) a native of Arragon, attached to 
the ministry of Florida Blanca, then am- 
bassador to Home, and afterwards to 
Paris, distinguished himself oy his cour- 
tesy, by his love of literature, and by his 
familiarity with literary men. He wrote 
a life of Mengs, the painter ; translated 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, part of Pliny 
and Seneca, and Bowles’s Description of 
Spain, into Castilian ; and edited two or 
three ancient works. 

AZARA, (Felix d’, 174G— 1811,) a 
native of Arragon, who entered into the 
marine of Spain, and was employed for 
many years in South America. He turned 
his residence there, and his visits to the 
interior, to very good account. His tra- 
vels in that part of the world, from 1781 
to 1801, and his Natural History of the 
Quadrupeds and Birds of Paraguay, are 
valuable works. 

AZARIAS D£ RUBEIS, an Italiai> 
rabbi of the 16th century, who published, 
in 1574, a work entitled The Liglit of the 
Eyes, in which many points of history 
and criticism are discussed. (Biog. Univ.) ^ 

AZARIO, (Pietro,) anotary ofNavaro, 
in the thirteenth century, who wrote Liber 
Gestorum in Lombardia, et prsecipuc per 
Dominos Mediolani, and De Bello Cuna- 
piciano et Comitatu Massini, both of 
which are inserted in the Script. Kerum 
Italic, of Muratori. The history extends 
from 1250 to 1262. (Blog. Univ.) 

AZEEZ BI’LLAH, the fifth of the 
Ismaili, or Fatimite khalifa of Africa, but 
the second who ruled in Egypt, suc- 
ceeded his father Moazz Ledini’uah, a.o. 
975, A.H, 365, at the age of twenty-tliree 
(Elmakin), or twenty-one according to 
Abulfeda. The recognition, in the first 
year of his reign, of his title as com- 
mander of the Mthftd by the holy cities 
of Mekka and Medinah, completed the 
^iriti^ and temporal triumph of the 
Farimites Egj^ and Arabia, over 
their fallen rivals, the Abbasside khidifs, 
who dwelt rather than reigned at Bag- 
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southern Syria was.seeured by.tbo 
duction of Damascus, whieh^as suhdh^ 
by an army under, Jawhdr-Al-Rbayed,' 
the conqueror of Egypt for tho Fi^mites . 
in the reign of Moazal hut tbe cliira^iter 
of Azeez» stained by his ingi^tude io' 
this gftatygeneral, who dieOrin povlj^j^ 
and disgrace, a.o. 981 « The an^hy 
and coiii^on Jo ‘which (he Syrian prin- 
cipalities were" then'a^rey, enabled 
Egyptians gradually “o #hbjugate Uih 
greater part of the coun^ ; but aa expe- 
dition directed against tAleppo, then go* 
verned by Bedr-e£deen Lulu, as guardmn 
for the infant sons of Saadsed^dowla the 
Hamdanite, was less successf^ After a 
siege of thirteen months, the invaders 
were forced to retreat by the approach of 
a Greek arm|b Mfanju-bekin, their 
commander, dreading the d^lcasure of 
his sovereign for this failtftf, Jnvolted 
against Azeez, who marched for Syria to 
crush the rebellion, but died of a dysen- 
tery at Bslbeis, a.d. 996, a.h. 386, after., 
a reign of twenty-one years, leaving the 
succession to his son, the celebrated 
Haksm Bi-emrillah. The Fatimite»klikii- 
fatc attained its hipest degree of 
power and territorial extent under Azeez, 
who is described by Abulfeda (an author . 
generally unfriendly to his family) as a 
mild and beneficent monarch. Jemal-ed- 
deen further commemorates the lenity 
which led him to disregard the scurrilous 
lampoons, grounded on the dubious or 
fictitious descent of his family from Ali ; 
and his indulgence to Jew^ and Chris- 
tians, whom he preferred to offices 
4rust and emolument, offended his bigoted 
"subjects, who attributed a famine witli 
which Egypt was afflicted, a.d. 975, 40 
the malversations oi^ these utipopujar 
functionaries. A singular eifeumstapee 
is related of his accession, which, ^accord- 
ing to tlie Kholasat-al-akhbar, befel no 
other Mohammedan prince excepttiarftn- 
al-Rasheed ; his uncle Hyder, his grandr 
uncle Abul-Ferhad, and •a great^'grand- 
uncle, assisted at his inauguratiem. The 
established succession of primqgenittffe, 
which was the fundamental law of the 
Ismaili probably explains in. some< 
degree the prolonged existence^ imui^ 
in eastern dynasties, of persons so n^, 
the throne. (Elmakin. Ahulfeds* 
Maured-al-Latafet, D'UerbeloQ.. 

AZEEZ, (Molek-al-Aseez 
deen Otbman,) the second son or tlie 
famous SalahTed-deen (SalatUn) sucoed^d 
on the death of hu Ist1|er, a,d, 

589, and the partition of bis 
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kali praviouBly * 

b only remarkable for 
his , ^isBeitsi^ns with his elder brother, 
A|-Aidaji, Ae sovereign qf Damascus, 
^ who was kn^th daspoiled of his domi- 
moiiaby 1^0 jomt attacks of hia brother 
and^heir ^de^Al*Adel, better knOwn bv 
ithnid of Sapbadin, used bysthe^Frank 
wiitexs-r ' He died from f^e efiecta of a 
fdl froWt his horse m hunting, a.d. 1198, 
(A.H/ft95,)' at,liie age of twen^-seven, 
leaving hid^ kingdom to his inf!^t son, 
Malek?d*Mdnsour, who was speedily de> 
thronbd'fby the ambition of his uncle, 
Saphhd^. «(Abulfeda, Makrizi. The 
Maured-Al*Latafet.) 

AZEEZ, (Malek-al-Azeez Ghyath-ed- 
4t^i)'^8on of Malek-al--Dhaher Ghazi, 
son of Si^^din, succeeded ^ the throne 
of Aleppp jny the will of his father, in 
pn^eredia to his elder, but less nobly- 
Wn brother, a.d. 1216, (a.u. 613,) when 
less^an three years old. The domestic 
administration was however regulated with 
care and fidelity by the eunucli 1'ogrul, 
and an attack from the Scljukian sultan 
of Anatolia was repulsed by the aid of 
anotl^r Ayubite prince, named Malek- 
al-'Ashraf. With this exception, his reign 
presents a picture of almost undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity, strongly con- 
trasted with the eternal dissensions of the 


^omle of Toulouse. 
He is believed to have died about 1230. 
See an article on this poet in the Histoire 
Litt6raire de France, tom. xviii. p. 586. 

AZEVEDO. Of this name there are 
several persons celebrated in the annals 
of the peninsula* 

1. dirolamo rfe, governor of Ceylon, 
and viceroy of the Portuguese empire in 
India, was a tyrant in every sense of the 
word, alia on his return to Europe in 
1617, he suffered for his conduct 

2. Ignacio^ (1527 — 1570,) a native of 
Oporto, who, entering the society of 
Jesus, bestowed the property of his house 
on liis younger brother. His zeal, his 
charity, his virtues of every kind, pro- 
cured nim the veneration of nis superiors. 
The dignities which he enjoyed at home 
did not seem to him consistent with the 
duties of a laborious preacher, and he 
obtained leave to become a missionary 
to the Indians. Embarking, with some 
young ecclesiastics, in a merchant vessel, 
he was met by a vessel from Rochelle, 
commanded by a zealous Calvinist, in the 
service of tlie titular queen of Navarre, 
who was then at war with the catholics 
of Spain, Portugal, and France. The 
Portuguese vessel was assailed bf the 
French crew, and three Frenchmen 
leaped on board, but were immediately 
killed. This moved the vice*admiral^ 


other branches of the Ayubite family. He 
died A.D. 1236, (a.h. 634,) at the age of 
twenty-three, regretted by his subjects as 
an equitabU and l^eneficent ruler. His 
dominions were inherited by his son, 
%fal^k-al-Nasr Yussuf, in whose reign the 
kingdom of Aleppo was destroyed by the 
Moguls under Hulaku. (Abulfeda.) 
The title of Azeez was borne by severol 
of the minor Ayubite princes. 

AZELT, * an engraver who lived at 
Nurembnrg, whose name is sometimes 
caSed Axelt, Azeld, or Atzveld. He 
only en^ved portraits, and some of 
them are exceUent. A set of the kings of 
Spain, Hnngary; Bohemia, and Denmark, 
are by him ; mso many of the plates in 
Fre^eri Theatnim Virorum Eruditione 
Clarorum, etc. (Heinecken, Diet, des 
Artistes.) • 

AZEMAR, or AZIMAR,(sumamedLe 
Nou*,) a troubadour of the beginning of the 
tliirteentlt century, author of a Tenson 
. and three songs, still preserved. He was 
bcttn att?hkteau-yieux-d'Albin, and was 
eeleSrated for his courtesy, and Ibr his 
poliahedlang^ge, which made him much 
est^mcTd by people of quality, and par- 
Peter 11. king of Arragon, 
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anger ; he ordered a second assault, took 
the vessel, and put the Jesuits to death. 
Azevedo’s life was written by two Jesuits, 
Jules dc Cordara, and De Beauvais. 

3. Luis dcj (1573 — 1634,) of Cheves, 
in Portugal, entered into the order of 

preachers, and in 1604 was sent a mis- 
sionary into Ethiopia. There he remain- 
ed till the day of nis death ; and during 
thirty years he made many converts to 
the Roman-catholic form of Christianity. 
Familiarly acquainted with the language 
of the country, in conjunction with a 
brother missionary, he translated into it 
the New Testament and a Catechism, for 
the use of the converts in general. For 
the aid of the natives whom he intended 
for the ecclesiastical functions, he next 
translated the works of three leading 
catholic divines. He also wrote a gram- 
mar of the Amharic tongue. 

4. Silvestrede^ (d. 1589,) a Dominican 
missionary from Portugal to the East 
Indies, whose preaching to the natives of 
Cambadia is said to have been very suc- 
cessful. He wrote in the dialect of the 
country a treatise on the tnitibs of Chris- 
tianity. 

5. Jo$€f Felix Antoine <fe,(17l7— 1780>^ 
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of Spanish extractiSIIT^MlipPIIIIPW 
Malines. He entered the church, and 
obtained a prebendal stall in the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady beyond the Dyle. 
Attached to the aristocracy, of which he 
himself was a member, he wrote the 
history of several baronial and seignorial 
bouses in the Low Countries, with some 
other works of the same character, now 
rare. 

AZIM, or MOHAMMED AZIM 
SHAH, one of the younger sons of Au- 
rungzeb, who bequeathed to him the 
kingdom of the Dekkan, to be held inde- 
pendent of the empire of Delhi. But this 
magnificent appanage was inadequate to 
the ambition of Azim, who, being present 
at the death of his father, immediately 
assumed the imperial title, and marched 
against his elder brother, Bahadur Sliah, 
whose proposals of peace he answered by 
the oriental adage, that ** two kings can- 
not sit on the same throne.” The armies 
encountered near Agra, in May, 1707, 
(a.h. 1119,) and the contest proved fatal 
to Azim, who was defeated and slain after 
displaying great personal valour. (Siyar- 
al-mutakhereen, &c.) 

AZIM-UL-DOWLA BEHAUDER, 
the lilst nabob of the Carnatic. In 1801, 
on the death of the last reigning nabob, 
who had left Ali Hussain his successor, 
two English commissioners from the go- 
vernor of Madras offered to allow him a 
considerable annual sum, on condition 
that he gave up his dominions to the 
East India Company. Ali Hussain de- 
clined the terms, and Azim-ul-Dowla, 


advanced the reputation of the schools, 
that pupils flocked to him from all ports 
of Italy, to the amount, it has been said, 
of ten thousand. (Gravina.) The envy, 
however, of his rivals drove him from 
the chair which he adorned, and he 
retired to Montpelier, where he was 
elected tea the omce of professor, whicii 
had been previously occupied by Placen- 
tinus. His reputation did not diminish 
with his change of country, and the Bolog- 
nese were glad to welcome his return ; 
their law-school having been deserted 
in his absence. Azo died at Bologna in 
1200, according to an inscription on tlie 
monument which was raised to his me- 
mory in 1496. (Tiraboschi.) His great 
work, entitled, Summa Azonis, which is 
an abridgement of the whole body of the 
law, appeared before 1220, (Hallam,) 
and was printed at Spires, in Iblio, in 
1482. Azo was denominated by Baldus, 
“fons legum etvas electionis.” (Forster. 
Hist. Inv. Civ. Rom.) 

AZOPARDI, (Francesco,) master of 
the chapel at Malta about the end of 
the eighteenth century, the author of au 
indifferent treatise on music, and the 
composer of some church music. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

AZPILCUETA, (Martinus ab,) also 
named Azpliqueta, or Navarbus, born 
at Venasain, in Spain, on the 13th Dec. 
1493. He studied first at Alcala de 
Ilenares, and went afterwards to France. 
He began his public career as a professor 
in Toulouse and Cahors,and remained four- 


the nephew of the last reigning prince, 
was declared to be the rightful nabob by^ 
the Company. He made over tlie Car- 
natic to the Company on those terms, 
'['he treaty was signed in 1801. Ali 
Hussain died soon after. Azim-ul- 
Dowla lived in Madras in great splendour 
on his allowance, until his death, which 
took place there in 1819. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl. Mills, Hist, of British India.) 

AZO, or AZZO, an eminent Italian 
jurist, who flourished in the twelfltli cen- 
tury — a period and country in which 
“ the love of liberty and equal laws ren- 
dered the profession of jurisprudence 
exceedingly honourable.” (Hallam, In- 
trod. Lit. Europe.) By birth he was a 
Bolognese, (Tiraboschi, Gravina, Orig. 
Jur. Civ.,) and studied law under Joannes 
Bassiano, a native of Cremona, and a pupil 
of the celebrated Bulgarus. The repu- 
tation which Azo speedily acquired soon 
placed him at the head of the law-school 
at Bologna, which had been founded by 
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teen years in that country. On his returi# 
^ to Spain, he became the first professor of 
canon law at Salamanca. John, king 
of Portugal, called him to Coimbra, where 
^ he had just founded the university, Az- 
'pilcueta remained twenty-six years at 
Coimbra, and formed many excellent 
disciples, such as Diego Covarruvias. 
John of Austria, and the prince royal^of 
Bohemia, chose him for their conmssor. 
His advanced age made him now desirous 
of repose, and he retired to his native 
place. Yet friendship and ^titufle 
dragged him once more from his retire-' 
ment. J^laving been informed that tbe 
archbishop of Toledo, Bartholomew Ce^- 
ran 9 a, had been accused of heresy, anfl 
thrown into prison at Rome, Azpuoueta 
(although eighty years of age}^hasten^' 
to Italy, to plead for his ancient beimr 
factor. His efforts wore unav^ling ; atul, 
the coura^ and energy he had djispla^ed 
in this affair, increased the venerationi 
he already enjoyed at the papa| .coprL, 
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WfT^ri' him republished, with addi- 

Cardittalis, and Gregory XIII. paid him tions, in 1822, It was not much en- 
a wdemn visit The latter frequently cumbered w'ith technical terms, and it 
consulted him on difficult occasions, and contained full references to the sources 


lived on terms of great intimacy with 
him. According to De Thou, (who had 
accompanied a French embassy to Rome,) 

, his opinion had been asked by Charles V. 
^and Philip II., if they could jnstly retain 
the kingdom of Navarre, and he had the 
honesty and course to answer in the 
negative. His hanits of charity were 
such, that when riding in the streets 
of Rome, his mule stopped by itself 
whenever it saw a poor person — ^know- 
ing beforehand that its master would stop 
to give relief. He died on the 22d of 
June, 1586, aged ninety-five. Thomas 
Correa delivered a speech over his grave, 
which was printed, in 1586, at Rome. 
He was also very learned in music, and 
his works contain a paper on the contus 
figuratus. His works have been printed 
in 3 vols, folio, Lyons, 1589 ; and in 6 
vols, 4to, Venice, 1602; and in Cologne 
in 5 vols, folio. Several of them were 
translated into Latin and Italian. In a 
paper entitled, De Redditibiis Benefici- 
orum, he asserts that clerical proprietors 
should not make use of their incomes, 
but for assisting the indigent. Azpil- 
cueta was thus drawn into a contro- 
versy with Francis Sanmiento, auditor 
of the rota. (Simon Magnus, Vita ex- 
cell. Juris Monarchse Mart. Azpilcueta, 
Romae, 1575, 4to. Julius Roscius Hor- 
tinus, Noticia Biogr. ; vide Opera, voi. i. 
Gerber Lex. d, Tonkiinstler, &c.) 

* AZULAI, (Abraham, died 1644,) a 
Jewish rabbi of Fez, but of Spanish 
extraction, who w'as the author of two 
cabalistic books, Zoare Chamali, (the 
Splendour of the Sun,) Venice, 1650; 
and Chesed Leavraam, (the Grace of 
Abraham,) Amst 1685. He wrote also 
other works, as mentioned in the Shem 
Hagedolim, (the Names of the Great,) 
written by a descendant of his, who lived 
in Leghorn at the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy. (0e Rossi.) 

AZuNI, (Domenico Alberto, 1749 — 
1827,) an Italian jurist, whose writings 
OB commercial law are very ntmerous, 
and lue smd to be very Valuable. He 
was a native of Sassan in Sardinia, and 
educated at the university there (Sassari;. 
Having been vice-intendent of Nice, he 
was afterwards made (1782) judge of the 
consulate of that place, wmeh called his 
attention to the legal questions connected 
with commerce ; and in 1786 — 1788, he 
published his Dictionary of Mercantile 


from which it was drawn. Ho was now 
employed by the government in drawing 
up a maritime code, but the revolutionary 
movement in France frustrated the com- 
letlon of this plan. In 1 795, however, 
e published his great work — Sistcina 
Universale dei Principii del Dritto Mari- 
timo deir Europa, 2 vols, 8vo. He had 
already left Nice for Turin, and after- 
wards had gone to Florence, where (in 
1795 also) he published his Dissertation 
on the Compass, to prove that it was an 
invention of the French. This was 
answered by Hager, of Pavia, in 1810. 
Azuni afterwards left Florence for Trieste, 
where he practised as an advocate, and 
published two works on the History of 
Sardinia. He lived during the latter 
years of his life at Genoa, where he 
published many works, especially on 
maritime matters. A list of all his works 
may be found itiTipaldo, i. 26 — 33, from 
which this article is abridged. 

AZZ-AL-MULK ABU-K ALEN JAR, 
a prince of the Bowian family in Persia, 
son of Abu-Shooja Sultan-cd>doulah, at 
whose death, a.d. 1024, (a.h. 415,) he 
succeeded in possessing himself of Shiraz 
and Western Persia, after a severe con- 
test with his uncles, who held Bagdad 
and the dignity of Emir-al-Omrah. (See 

MoSlIi:niF-ED-DOULAH,jELAL-lSD-nOUI.AIi.) 

His reign over Persia appears to have 
been peaceful, as Abulfeda mentions no 
event of consequence, except his acquisi- 
ition of Kerman, on the death of one of Ids 
uncles; and in 1043, (a.ii. 435,) on the 
death of Jelal-ed-doulah, he was invited 
by the troops and inhabitants of Bagdad 
to assume the sovereignty of that city, 
and the office of Emir-al-Omrah ; in 
which he easily succeeded — expelling 
Malek-al-Aziz, the son of the late prince. 
He died a.d. 1048, (a.h. 440,) when on his 
march to reduce the rebellious governor 
of Kerman ; and was succeeded by his 
son, Malek-al-Rahim, in whose time the 
power of his family wjis overthrown by 
the Seljukian Turks, under Togml-Beg. 
(Abulfeda. Abul-Faraj. Elmakin. lyhon- 
demir.) 

AZZ-ED-DEEN, (Glory of the Faith,) 
a title borne by many of the Moslem 
princes of the middle ages. Among 
them three of the Turkish smtans of Ana- 
tolia. 

AZZ-ED-DEEN KILIJ-ARSLAN, 
the fifth Seljukian sovereign of Room, 
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or Anatolia, succeeded lUs 
aood, A.D. 1156, A.H. 551. (Abulfeda.) 
Though crippled in his limbs, this defect 
was compensated by the energy of his 
spirit; and he directed from a chariot 
the movements of his armies. He re- 
united to his dominions the territories 
which his father had ceded as appanages 
to the junior branches of the family ; but 
his wars gainst the Greek empire led 
to no decisive results, though he gained 
more than one victory over Manuel 
Comnenus ; and peace was concluded in 
1178. By prudence and negotiation, he 
averted the attacks with which he was 


iiivuruitg "tnew^^fftSTrlulakvi ■ fotl 
acts of disaffection, took refuge at the 
court of the Greek emperor,- i^fchael 
Palseologus, who, in his yjputh, h^ been 
a refugee at Iconium. But by this prince 
he was transferred to the moguls of Kip- 
chak, a race at enmitjr with the Perso- 
mo^ls, and died at their capital of Serai, 
on uie Volga, a.d. 1277, (a.h. 676,) sixteen 
years after his flight from his throne, 
lie left a son, named Ghyath-ed-deen 
Massood, who returned from Kipchak 
after the death of his father, and reco- 
vered some authority in Room, on the 
death of his cousin, Kai-](jLhosroo 111., 


more than once threatened from the who was put to death by the moguls, a.x>. 
^overwhelming power of Salah-ed-deen ; 1283, (a.h. 682,) as his father, ^ku-ed- 
but his latter days were embittered by deen, had been sixteen years before ; but 
the discords and rebellion of Ills ten sons, he fell in battle against a Turkish emir, 
who contested in arms the different pro- and with him perished the Seljukian 
vinces of the kingdom. He at length dynasty in Room, a.d. 1294, (a.h. 693,) 
died at Iconium, after having been for five years before the foundation of the 
some years almost a captive in the hands Ottoman empire. (Abulfeda. Abul- 
of one or other of his sons, a.d. 1192, Faraj. De Guignes.) 

(a.ii. 588.) His eldest son, Kooth-ed- AZZ-ED-DEEN MASSOUD, son of 
deen, died nearly at the same time with Kootb-ed-deen, prince of Moosul, of the 
his fatlier ; and Gliyath-ed-deen Kai- dynasty of the atabeks of Syria, and 
Khosroo, another son, who had possessed nephew of the famous sultan, Noor-ed- 
himself of a considerable part of the deen, succeeded his brother, Seif-ed-deen, 
kingdom, is generally ranked by histo- a.d. 1180, (a.h. 576,) in preference to a 
rians as his successor, though several nephew, who was under age. On the 
others ruled in various parts. (Abul- death, in the following year, of his cousin, 
feda. Abul-Faraj.) Salih, the son of Noor-ed-deen, he united 

AZZ-ED-DEEN KAI-KAOOS, son Aleppo to his former realm, but was 
of GUyath-ed-deen, and grandson of Azz- speedily dispossessed of it by the arms of 
ed-decnKilij Arslan, succeeded his father, Saladin, who overran also the paternal 
who fell in battle against the Greeks, inheritance of Azz-ed-deen, and besieged 
A.D. 1210, (a.h. 607.) His reign was oc- him in Moosul, but without success. The 
cupied by petty wars against his uncle, war, however, continued; and Azz-ed-* 
Togrul, prince of Erzeroom, and his bro-^ deen was obliged to purchase peace by 
ther, Kai-Kobad, the latter of whom, acknowledging himself the vassal of Sala- 
however, succeeded him, on his dying of din, and inscribing his coin with the 
a decline, a.d. 1219, a.h. 616. (Abul- name of that prince. He died in the 
fedo.) same year with Saladiu, a.d. 1193, (a.h. 

AZZ-ED-DEEN KAI-KAOOS II., 589 ;) and was succeeded at Moosul by 
son of Ghyath-ed-deen Kai-Khosroo II., his son, Noor-ed-deen Arslan. He is 
and grand-nephew of the former Azz- described by historians as a just and 
ed-deen Kai-Kaoos, succeeded his father generous, but indolent ruler ; nis able 
as tenth sultan of Room, a.d. 1247, a.h. minister, Kaynias, administered his states, 
645. (Abulfeda. The Art de verifier and almost reigned in his name. His 
les Dates places it three years earlier, on grandson, the son and successor of Noor- 
the authority of Abul-Faraj.) His neg- ed-deen Arslan, bore the title of Azz-ed- 
Icct to repair in person, for investiture, deen Ma»soud II., with Uxe addition pf 
to the court of the grand khan of the Malek-al-Kaber ; but his reign of eight 
M<^s, to whom the kingdom had be- years (a.d. 1210, a.h. 6p7--A.iit. 1218, 
come tributary during the reign of his a.h. 615) presents nothing worthy notice, 
father, offended that potentate, and orders His sons close the succession of, the 
were sent to displace him, in favour of atabeks of Moosul. (Abulfeda. Abul- 
bis brother, Rokn-ed-deen Kilij- Arslan ; Faraj. Bohadin,Vit. Salad. De Guides.) 
the kingdom was, however, for some time AZZ-ED-DOULAH BAKil^li AR, 
divided between the two brothers, till a prince of the dynasty of the fiowide's in 
Azz-ed-deen, weary of his vassalage, and Persia, aucceedea his father, Mon^z-ed-: 
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967> (a.u. (^fiancesco Maria degli, born at 
dignify of" Emir-al-Omrah, which con- Arezzo 1656, died 1707,) w-ote Bome 
ve)»ed the virtudl sovereignty of Bagdad poems, under the title of Genesi, con 
an^,^tlie control of the Abbasside kha- alcuni Sonetti Morali, Flor. 1700. (Biog. 
lifate. His indolence and debaucheries Univ.) 

rendered him contemptible to his subjects; AZZl NE* FORTI, (Faustina degli, 

even the progress of the Greeks, under 1650 — 1724,) an Italian poetess, of consi- 
|John Zimisces, who threatened an attack derable reputation in her time, sister of 
If oh' Bagdad, (see Gibbon, ch. ^2;) failed the preceding. She wrote poems, under 
to rouse him from his lethargy ; and u\ the title of Serto Poetico, Arezzo, 1694. 
974 he was expelled by the revolt of two (Biog. Univ.) 

of his generals, who possessed themselves AZZO, (Alberto,) feudal lord of Ca- 

of Bagdad and the person of the khaUf, nossa, built on the rock of Canossa, a fort 
and invested Azz-ed-doulah in the city almost impregnable, where he gave an 
ofWaset. In •this extremity, he besought asylum to queen Adelaide, widow of 
the aid of his powerful cousin, Adhad- Lothaire, and afterwards the wife of 
cd-doulah, who ruled in Western Persia; Otho 1. He was besieged in 956 by^ 
but Adhad-ed-doulah, after defeating the Berangcr II. He was alive in 978» 
rebels, imprisoned his relative, and would (Biog. Univ.) 

have seized Bagdad, had not the peremp- AZZOGUIDI, (Taddeo,) a Bolog- 
tory remonstrances of his father, Rokn- nese gentleman, who recovered liberty 
cd-doulah, compelled him to release and for his country on the 20th of March, 
reinstate him. But, two years later, the 1376, by driving the papal troops out 
death of the old monarch removed all of the town and its fortresses. (Biog. 
restraint from the ambition of Adhad- Univ.) 

cd-doulah ; he attacked and defeated Azz- AZZOGUIDI, (Germino,) an Italian 
ed-doulah, who perished the following physician, born in Bologna in 1 740. He 
year, (a.d. 977, a.h. 367,) in an attempt wrote, in 1775, Medical Institutes. He 
to recover Bagdad, at the age of thirty- died in 1814. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
six. He is celebrated by eastern his- AZZOGUIDI, (Valerio Felice,) a Bo- 
torians for his personal advantages and lognese, who lived at the beginning of 
extraordinary strength, which is said to the eighteenth century. He wrote — De 
have been such as to enable him to pro> Origine et Vetustate Civitatis Bononiae 
strate an ox with his fist, and to strike off Chronologica Disquisitio, and Dissertatio 
the head of a lion, in hunting, with a super Qumstiones in Genesis ilistoriam 
single blow of his scimitar. (See An- excitatas. (Biog. Univ.) 

HAD-ED-DouLAH. Abulfeda. Abul-Faraj. AZZOLINI, or MAZZOLINI, (Gio- 
g^lmakin. D’Herbelot. Malcolm's Persia.) vanni Bernardino,) a Neapolitan painter, 

AZZ-ED-DOULAH MAHMOOD, a who flourished about 1510, near which 
prince of the house of the Mardashites #{)eriod he resided at Genoa, where seve- 
(see Assad-ed-doulah) in Aleppo, reco- ral of his works arc in the churches and 
vered that city, which his uncle, Moezz- convents. Soprani mentions with much 
ed-doulah had ceded to the khalif of praise two pictures by him, in the church 
Egypt, A.D. 1060, (a.h. 452.) Though of S. Giuseppe, representing the Martyr- 
exp^ed the following year, he regained dom of S. Apollonia and the Annuncia- 
possession in 1063, ana retained his power tion. Lanzi speaks of another picture in 
till his death a.d. 1074, (a.h. 467 ;) but his the same church, namely, the Martyrdom 
reign presents nothing worthy of notice, of S. Agatha, and says he exceUed in 
Four years after his death, his sons were wax work, and formed heads with an 
despoiled by Tutush, or Taj-ed-doulah, absolute expression of life. (Lanzi, Stor. 
a Sehukian prince. (Elmakin.) Pitt. 262. Bryan’s Diet.) 

AZZANELLO, (Gregorio,) a native AZZOLINI, (Decius, cardinal,) was 
of Cremona, in the fourteentl^centiury, born at Fermo in 1623, and died at Rome 
who lived at the court of John Visconti, in 1689. He published some rules for ^ 
the first duke of Milan. He left a coL the holding of a conclave. He was alsoa 
lection of letters, preserved in manu- poet. (Biog. Univ.) 
script in the Ambrosian library.. (Biog. AZZOLINI, (Laurentio,) bom at 
Univ.) Fermo, was a distinguished Italian poet 

, AZZAR1, (Fulvio,) an Italian soldier, of the seventeenth century. He was 
bom at Reg^U, who flourished In the uncle of the preceding. His ^riticinal 
year 1576. He wrote a history of Reg- work was Satira contro la Lnssuna, IfiSfi. 
gio. (Biog. Univ.) (Biog. Univ.) 
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BAADER, (Jean Michel,) a painty, 
born at Eichsted about 1736. He went 
to Parisi to perfect himself in his art, 
about 1 759, and afterwards became painter 
to the prince bishop of Eichsted. He 


BAA 

theses in philosophy;’ but 

went to Prague ^d eddied medidliii^ lor 

two years’, when he attended the 

sity at Ingoldstadt^ and took the de^ 

gree of doctor in me^cine in 1757. Hje 

— - -I-—!-,; jb:. 


engraved for his amusement, after his was appointed physidan lib the dly of 
I own designs, an old woman’s head, and Amberg in 1759, and soon after nbmi- 


^two anatomical figures, both upright 
|Hatcs. There are, engraved after him, 
some plates by Chevillet, Macret, and 
Zentner. (Heinecken, Diet, dos Art- 
istes.) 

BAADER, (Ferdinand Marie, a phy- 
sician of Bavaria, horn at Ingoldstadt, 

February 10, 1747. He was educated 
in his native city, and took the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine, at the uni- 
versity, in 1771. In the same year he 
wds appointed physician to the city. He 

marriea the widow of his predecessor, , ^ ^ „ 

George Schweinhammer. In 1776 he was professor of botany at Friburg, and 
was admitted into the Academy of Sci- died m 1773. 

ences of Munich, and advanced to a BAALE, (Henry van,) a Dutch dra- 
professoTship of natural history; and in matic poet, who died in The 

1778 he was entrusted with the direction pieces on which his fame rests are — ^Dc 


nated physiciah to duke ClemetiV 
called to Munich. In 1777 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of physician to the 
elector, Maximilian Joseph tlL He 
died March 16, 1794. He was looked 
upon as a good practical physician, and 
universally esteemed for his amiable ahd 
philanthropic character. He published, 
Dissertatio de Natura Co]rporis Humani 
viventis, Ingoldstadt, 1757, 4to ; and one 
or two other medical tracts, which were 
several times reprinted. 

BAADER, (mneb Joseph Lambert,) 


of the class of physics and philosophy in 
the academy. A year previously, he was 
named physician to the elector of Bavaria, 
and in 1783 he was appointed physician to 
the widow of the prince, Marianne Wittib. 

A - 1 A. : 


^raceenen and Alexander. 

BAAN, the name of two painters. 
l.John de, (February 20,’ 1633^1702,) 
an eminent portrait paihter,'#as born atcr 
Haerlem. Losing his parents early, he 


An attack of apoplexy terminated his^ was instructed by his uncle, att^d 
existence, March 4, 1797. He was re- Piemans, a painter little knoiiim 
gatded as one of the most able’* men in which he Was sent to Amsfer^i^, '^b^d . 
. medicine and philosophy in Bavaria ; and placed under the care of Jacob de 
he published the following works: — Rede with whom he remained until bedims 
ueber die Naturkunde und CEkonomie, eighteen years of age. ■“ 

'Munich, 1776, 4to; Der patriotische portraits, in which he tdok 

Landbader, oder kurze Ahhandlung von — ^ _ a » ^ 

den vcrderblichen Fruechten derWollust 
mid Geilheit, sommt der beaten Kuratt 
der venerischen Krankheiten unter dem 
Landvolke, Munich, 1777, 8vo. M. 

Baader also published sevend academical 
essays on similar subjects in German, and 
n ^per, Sur quelques Innovations 
Ph^que, printed in the Nouveaux M5- York, and most m 
' mobea Phuosopbiques de 1 Acadbmie dOs He returned 
' S^i^ces de Mtmi<mi tom. vii. p. 312. . 

■ BAADER,. (Joseph Frambob ; de 
Fatile,) ' bom at Bambon, ^ Rmember 

15, *1733* He studied fca fels nafivb Oily 

3^ubi^, aiid firistdiT^bteCbi^^ ' _ 

tbeoloj^, and sustaiibd vd^ons 
' *' 42^' 


model, occasioned bis 1 
tion to any .other branch 
1660 he went to the 
painted many ’ ^ . 

and was ininted'by iDhor]^ Ihe i 
visit Endaiid, "where 
excited mo jeali “ ^ 

painted the 


npble ;tbb^ 

which lie 

ducate^-^hebr)^ 6 % 
Theg&bdf 
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(xthia 'b^t Wks is a ^rtrait of tbe prince 
of' NamurZi^en. He died at the 
Hague. The pictures of John de Baan 
are admired to the elegance of hia atti- 
mdes, and for the clear, natural, and 
lively tone of colouring. (Bryan's Diet. 
Bio^. Univ.) 

, 2. Jacob dcy (1673 — 1700^) son arfd 
of the preceding, was Wn at the 
' 1693^he came to England, 

ihnoii^t the attendants of William the 
ihird,^ aud .obtained, immediate and dis- 
^ngiibjbed employment, having painted 
the duke of Qloucester and several of the 
nobility.. He could not be prevailed on 

remain in England, but departed for 
J^nie, in his way to which city lie visited 
hlojcenoe, where he was patronized by 
the duke. At Rome he diligently 
studi^ed' the works ci the great masters, 
and painted some portraite and convert 
sation pieces, and died in that city at the 
early age of twenty-seven. (Bryan’s 
Diet.) 

BAART, (Peter,) a Flemish physician 
and poat of the seventeenth century. 
He published a poem on Ihe Agriculture 
of Friesland, which has been compared 
with the Georgies of Virgil. There was 
also ah Arnold Baart, who was a lawyer 
iU' the sixteenth century. (Biog. Umv.) 

BAAZIUS, (John, 1581—1649,) a 
Swedish bishop, who was the author of 
an Ecclesiastical History of Sweden, 
under th^ title — Inventarium Ecclesim 
l^ueco-Gothonim,. which was published 
at Linkdping, in 1642* It is a work 
’"of spma merit; hut those on the same 
direct by Qemhielm and Celsius, havsf 
‘ l;^n con^dered to be superior to it. He 
.1m thre^ .^ns, John, Eric, and Benedict, 
iirhp^so, distinguished themselves. (Biog. 
,Uhiv^ 

PA^^^ appellation of several 
and Persian poets, of which the 
niprii i^brated ^0 — 

. 1.; J$a^a Sudeii Abiwerdi, bom in the 
, in the 

century of the 
Christian era. 
tp liliye the name of 
ent^tpred) from 
""ilc., sect, whose 
of /Tirtue and 
cpnjUun^fition 
ijdyregm^, 
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a poetical panegyric to the 
sultan Shah Kokh, conclumng with a 
complaint gainst the tribe ; which was 
successfid in exciting the sovereign to 
restrain and punish me offenders, when 
other remonstrances had been offered in 
vain. In a panegyric of the khalif Ali, he 
boldly rebuked the princes of his own 
time, and awaked them, says Doulet^ 
shah, out of the sleep of sin. Many of 
ms bon mots are universally known in 
JPersia, and his poems are collected in a 
Divan. (Erschund Gruber. Von Ham- 
mer, Geschichte der Schone Redekunst 
Persiens, p. 287.) 

2. JBaba Nasibi, a native of Ghilan. 
lived under the last Turcoman princes op 
Persia, of the race of Ak Koyunlu, or 
White Sheep, and the first of the dynasty 
of Sofi, who deprived the former of their 
power. He enjoyed, in particular, the 
favour of Sultan Yacub, (a.d. 1479 — 
1490.) He settled in Tabriz, where he 
followed the trade of a confectioner, and 
died A. D. 1537. (Ersch und Gruber. 
Von Hammer, Schone Redekunst Fer- 
siens, p. 376.) 

3. Baba jt^ghdni, a native of Shiraz, 
and a contemporary of Babi Nasibi, by 
whom he was recommended to his patron, 
the sultan Yacub. When Shah Ismael, 
of the house of Sofi, possessed himself of 
the throne, he retired to the city of Bi- 
verd) in Khorassan, and died at Mesh-* 
bed. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BABA ALI, the first independent dey 
of Algiers. From the time of the expe- 
dition of Charles V. until 1700, Algiers 
had been governed by a pasha sent from 
Constantinople; and the power and in- 
fiuence of the Porte were veiy gr^at. 
In 1700 was effected the establisment 
of a dey, elected by the Algerines, whose 
duties were to collect the imposts, and 
to provide troops for the defence of the. 
states, without having recourse to the 
Porte. In 1710, one Ibrahim, who Wfis 
then dey, was killed in an insurredjon, 
and Baba Ali was elected to succeed hup^ 
The new dey, in order to secure las 
power, was obliged to take -away 
fives of upwards of 1700 person^ .5!he’ 
paslia to the time being was hpi dia^ 
posed to allow the authorite of .the ^ 
thus elected; wherei^n Bpba A1 
shipped him off for Constantipm 
sent an embassy soon after { 
the object of which was tpibm 
^ully that for the fiiture 
^wanted^; md ;w4iuI4 ' 

From this tunp, Alme^-.,4ia^ 
sutject stat^ am ;iho 
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powers allied to Uie Turkish empire ; tlJ^cWHSRres&tetl, v by oriental histone 
alliance being confined to matters of their to hare exe^di^ a , million. Nood, one 
common religion, and the keeping out of ten ofiicial^ executioners by whom 
the commoi^enemy, the Christian powers. Babek was always -attended, boasted that 
This continued to be the constitution of he alone had decapitated -20,000 men,>- 
Algiers until the late invasion by the while the encourageipent deriv:ed by the 
French, Baba Ali was an able and en- fanatics, from the ill-success of the efforts 
lightened man in matters of government, made to reduce them, swelled their num- 
and was on good terms with the English, bers so much that they amounted to 
He died in 1718 of a fever, the effects of 24,000 horse, besides a host of infanlary. 
which, from the fatalistic principles of in the fourth year, ho\||pver, of Motassem, 
his religion, he obstinately refused to ' the brother and successor of Al-Mamoon, 
counteract. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) the whole force of the khalifate was di- 

BABA, an adventurer, who made his rected, under a Turkish general of great 
appearance in the city of Amaaea, in the celebrity, named Afshin, to crush this 
year 638 of the Hegira, and 1240 a.d. monstrous sect. After several battles, 
prochuming that there was but one God, Babek was overthrown on the frontiers of 
that Baba was sent by God. He Armenia, and took refuge in a fortress 
levied a numerous army, and for some belonging to the Greeks, but the com- 
time baffled all the attem])ts of the Ma- mandant gave him up to Afsbin^ who 
hometans; hut at last his troops were inflicted on him the fate to which had 
routed, he was killed, and his sect de- doomed so many thousands, by severing 
stroyed. (Biog. Univ.) him limb from limb with an axe. El- 

BABBARD, (Ralph,) an English me- machin states that he was besieged by 
chanist of the time of queen Elizabeth. Afshin, but surrendered on the promise 
A list of his inventions, dedicated to that of personal safety, which the general of 
queen, may be found in MS. Lansd. 121, the khalif violated. After the death of 
among which is one whose description their chief (a.d. 837, a.ii. 222) his fol- 
would appear to indicate the modern lowers, every where hunted down and 
steam-boat. He is mentioned with com- put to the sword, speedily melted away, 
mendation by Blundeville, in his Exer- and the sect appears to have become 
ciscs in Navigation. (See Halliweirs extinct; for though some authors have 
Rara Matbematica, p. 87.) considered them identical with the sub- 

BABEK, (surnamed Al-Khorremi, from sequent sects of the Ismailis, or Assassins, 
his native town of Khorrem-abad ; or as and the Carmatluans, and even Reiskc 
some writers mark the word, Horremi, a (Abulfeda, vol. ii. note 162) appears to 
robber,) a celebrated Persian sectary, lean to the latter opinion, this theory 
who made his appearance in the reign of seems to be supported only by the com- 
the khalif Al-Mamoon, a.d. 816, (a.h. niunity of rapine and murder. Abul-^ 
201.) The tenets which he promulgated efeda expressly dfils Babek a Magian, or 
were nearly the same as those inculcated Fire-worshipper, (al-Magous,) a term 
by Mazdak, two centuries and a half which he would never have employed to 
earlier, in the reign of the father of designate any Moslem sectary ; and their 
Nushirwan ; the liberty and equality of surmised identification with the Moham- 
all men, the inutility of all religions and mara sect which infested Khorassan in 
forms of government, the community of the reign of the klialif Mohdi, seems to 
goods and women, were the leading arti- rest merely on the casual resemblance of 
cles of his doctrine, which he enforced the words Ifamari and Hcrrem, ( Abid- 
wfth merciless cruelty against all who feda. Abul-Faraj. Elmakin. 
resisted him: the men, after having been helot. Von Hammer, History of the 
made eye-witnesses of the outrages to Assassins.) ,, 

which tneir female relatives were sub- BABEL, (P. E.) a goldsmith and jew- 
jected, were consigned to the executioner, eller at faris, who ffled in 1770. He 
and their possessions pillaged by the fob designed and engraved architecture and 
lowers of Babek, who thus for twenty ornaments. There is a. quavto week on 
years continued to fill Persia with mas- architecture by him, publkfhedia„l?47, 
sacre and ruin; retreating, when hard under the tide. Nouveau V|gnele,\ fKI 
pteiMed by the armies of Bagdad, into Trait4 des cinq Ordres d’apr^S Vignde, 
the inaccessible mountains of Taberistan, In BlondePs work on archimeture, l^eie 
^ere he maintained himself till the re- are several plates engraved by hhn, anda 
of hU opponents. The numbers Thetis, with the^nymplm.and a 
whd fell on both sides in thk terrible two folio plat^s^ and others. 
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after hitht 

Ings, a book of omatn'^s ynx plated ; 
Babel aldo engraved fome plates after 
Cochin Meissonier; Nei^oges, and others. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Ar&tes.) 

BABELL, (William, . 1700— 1722,) a 
performer oit the harpsichord, and com- 
poser, was the son of a bassoon player of 
Drury-lane theatre. He was for some 
time organist of the church of Allhallows, 
Bread-street, London. His drat effort at 
composition was turning the airs in seve- 
ral operas, and amongst others those of,. 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, and of Hydaspes, 
into lessons for the harpsichord. From 
the opera of Hinaldo also he composed a 
set of lessons; and he was the author 
of twelve solos for a violin and hautboy, 
and other works. He is said to have 
hastened his end by intemperance. Ba- 
bell W^ the first who simplified music for 
keyed instruments, divesting it of tliat 
crowded and complicated harmony by 
which it had heretofore been encum- 
bered. 

BABENBURG, (Counts of,) a cele- 
brated and ancient Gennan family, who 
referred their descent to the Frankish 
kings. The most celebrated of the family 
were : — 

' Henry, duke of the East Franks, and 
margrave of the borders, against the 
Bohemians, performed various acts of 
bravery from 866 to 886. His son and 
grandson, Adalbert I. and Adelbert II. 
followed their ancestor’s steps, and were 
as remarkable for their bravery as their 
ill-fortune. The son of Adelbert 11., 

Leopold, was margr^e of Austria, and 
the race continued tm the thirteent]|| 
century, when it ended in the person of 
Frederic the Warlike, in 1246. 

BABER, great-grandson of Timour, 
and son of Baisankhor, who died during 
the life of bis father, Shah-Rokh. At 
the death of {$hah-Rokh, a.d. 1446, (a.h. 
850,) Baberi who was then governor of 
Asterabad, at first joined his brother Ala- 
ed-Dowla, ruler of Herat, against their 
tmcl6 Ulug-^Beg, whom they succeeded 
in confining to the possession of Transox- 
ima; but Ala-ed-Dowlawas soon stripped 
•df his dominions hy Baber, whU also, after 
a severe contest, in which he was at first 
rtneuccessfy, succeeded in dethroning 
aiid putting to dekth (1451) his remain- 
ing brother Mohammed, who reigned in 
Irak and ' Fare. His daminions now 
formed an extensive and powerful king- 
dom; and, in 1453, being attacked by 
his ; relative AboiS'^d,' sovereign of 
Tbnsbxiana; he not only repulsed his 
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invasion, but pursuing him across the 
Oxus, besieged him in his capital of Sa- 
markand, and compelled him to sue for 
eace. But his health was unpaired by 
is excesses, and particularly by his im- 
moderate indulgence in wine; and though 
he bound himself by a solemn' vow, at 
the tomb of the imam Rejsa, to abstain 
from the licmor forbidden to all Moslems, 
he soon relapsed into his intemperate 
habits, and died suddenly from the effects 
of a fit of passion, to which he had given 
way when intoxicated, a.d. 1457, (a.h. 
861.) • His son, Mirza Shah Mahmood, 
was proclaimed successor to his father’s 
dominions, but did not long retain them, 
being deprived by other princes of the 
family of Timour. (D’Horbelot.* l^e 
Guignes. Malcolm’s Persia.) 

BABER, (Sultan Zuheir-ed-deen Mo- 
hammed Baber Padishah,) the famous 
founder of the dynasty of Timour (com- 
monly, but improperly, termed the Great 
Mollis), in India. His father, Omar- 
Shaikh Mirza, who was descended in the 
fourth degree from the mighty founder 
of their race, ruled the small kingdom of 
Kokan, or Ferghana, in the north-east 
of Transoxiana, and dying, a.d. 1493, 
(a.h. 899,) by a fall from a pigeon-house, 
left his dominions to Baber, then only 
twelve years old. The first years of his 
reign wore troubled, as usual in Asiatic 
minorities, by the attempts of the sur- 
rounding princes (mostly branches of the 
house of Timour) to seize his dominions; 
but the youthful hero, assuming in per- 
son the command of his troops, not only 
repulsed these attacks, but succeeded, in 
1497, in possessing himself of Samarkand, 
his description of which, in his Auto- 
biography, was till very recently the 
latest account of that city known in 
Europe. But his power was not adequate 
to retain this important conquest, and it 
shortly after was taken by the Uzbeks ; 
who, under their great leader Sheibani, 
or Shahibeg Khan, were rapidly subdu- 
ing Transoxiana. Baber maintained, for 
some years, a gallant struggle against 
these invaders, and even recovered Sa- 
markand, in 1500, for a short time *, but 
after losing most of his relations in battle, 
and being more than once reduced to thp 
condition of a solitaiy fugitive, he quitted 
his native country (1504) with a band of 
only two hundred followers, and march- 
ing to Cabul, (which had been r^ed by 
his uncle, after whose death it had fallen 
into anarchy,) was there acknowledged 
as king, with little opposition^ and tniain!- 
tained himself against both the attacks of 
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the Uzbeks and domestic sedition^ till the ' „ ^ 

death of his enemy Sheibani, who fell in he eicpired in a palace near Agra, De- 
battle against the Persians, encouraged cember 26, 1530, in the fiftieth lunar 
him to atten^pt the recovery of his here- year of his age. In accordance with his 
ditary dominions. But though for a time last wishes, his body was carried for 
success&l, and supported by the alliance interment to Cabul ; and the garden of 
of Persia, he sustained a decisive defeat, his cemetery, where his grave is marked 
in 1514, near Bokhara, from the Uzbeks, by two erect slabs of vdiite marble, is 
and a second time fled to Cabul ; “ from said by Barnes to be the great holiday 
which time,*' says the Indian historian, resort of the people of Cabul, among 
Abul-Fazl, ** he was led by divine in- whom his memory isjjield in high vene^ 

? nration to turn his mind toHindostan.” ration. His eldest son, Mon^imed 
he conquest of that country by Timour, ^Jiuinayoon, succeeded to his dominions ; 
a century previous, apparently Tonned but the vicissitudes of his life were even 
the ground of his pretensions to its greater than those which his father had 
sovereignty ; and the distracted and de- undergone, and great part of his days 
dining state of the Patan kingdom of were spent as an exile in Persia. (See 
Delhi favoured the attempt. Several Humayoon.) Baber is pronounced, by 
years, however, were spent in the rcduc- the translator of his memoirs, to have 
tion of Candahar. and the remainder of been “ one of the most illustrious men of 


Afghanistan; and it was not till 1524 
that his incursions into India assumed 
the character of a serious invasion. He 
was incited to this final enterprise by the 
overtures of Dowlut-Khan, governor of the 
Punjab, who was disaftected to the reign- 
ing emperor Ibrahim Lodi, and who 
placed Baber in possession of Lahore; 
and though his progress was impeded in 
the next campaign by the treachery of 
Dowlut, who again changed sides, the 
contest was decided by the great victory 
gained April 21, 1526, over the vastly 
superior forces of sultan Ibrahim, on the 
famous field of Paniput, the scene of 
more than one other battle memorable in 
Indian history. Ibrahim himself was 
left among the slain, and his dominions, 
with the capitals of Delhi and Agra, fell, 
almost without resistance, into the power 
of the conqueror, the foundation of w^hosc 
dynasty in India is dated from this pe- 
riod. But the power and territory of the 
sovereigns of Delhi, to whom he had 
succeeded, had of late been very limited ; 
and after narrowly escaping an attempt 
of the mother of Ibrahim to dispatch him 
by poison, he marched against Rana 
Sanka, the rajah of Oodipoor, who was 
approaching at the head of the united 
forces of all the Rajpoot states. The 
discomfiture of this vast host in the battle 
of Byana, March 1527, earned for Baber 
the tatle of Ghazi, or Champion of Islam; 
and in the two following years he reduced 
the princes of Malwa and Bengal, who 
had long been independent of the throne 
of Delhi, to the condition of tributaries. 
But the health of Baber, sapped by the 
life of incessant exertion which he had 
so long led, and by the immoderate use 
of wine, to which he was unfortunately 
426 


his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever 
adorned a throne ;” and his life and ac- 
tions, as recorded by historians, and in 
the Memoirs written by himself, amply 
justify this high eulogium. As a soldier 
and a gener^, he was sans peur et safts 
reproche ; an extraordinary degree of 
personal strength and prowess was ac- 
companied by chivalrous gallantry, which 
emulated the exploits of the paladins of 
romance. In a revolt of his troops, five 
select champions, who successively ad- 
vanced to engage him in single combat, 
fell beneath his sword; and the frank 
generosity of his character, trained from 
boyhood in the school of adversity, pre- 
served him from the smallest stain of tlie 
treachery and cruelty which so often ■ 
|disgrace the namn^s of Asiatic princes. In 
liis Memoirs he frequently confesses, and 
deplores with amusing naivete, his un- 
conquerable fondness for wine ; but even 
his excesses in this respect never betrayed 
him into the wanton acts of folly and 
barbarity which are recorded of several 
of the Persian mouarchs when under this 
influence. He was a lover of letters and 
of learned men, and himself a Turkish 
poet of no mean repute ; but his principal 
literary monument is his Autobio^aphy, 
a translation of which, by Leyden and 
Erskine, iitas beqn published by the 
Oriental Translation Society, 1826^ From 
this work, and from the writings of i^e- 
rishta and Abul-Fazl, the above sketch 
of his life and actions has been princi- 
pally taken. ' 

BABER, (Francis,) m English civi- 
lian, was bom about the year l.^,^l^nd 
entered himself at Trinity college, D^oird, 
where he graduated doctor in civil law 
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20th of March, 102l8. ' '^[Mrooct, 
Fasti Oxon.) On the 23d of October, 
in the next year, he was admitted of the 
college of doctors and advocates, as the 
corporation of civilians was then denomi- 
nated. (Coote, Sketches of Civilians.) 
In the year 1630 he became chancellor 
of the diocese of Gloucester, an office to 
which, previously, in the various sees, it 
was common to appoint clergpnen not 
skilled “ in the dvil and canon laws ;** 
but the complains of the civilians to the 
crown, compelled the bishops to desist^ 
from nominations so objectionable. Ba- 
ber died on the 17th ot June, 1669, and 
was buried in what was called Abbot 
Scabrooke*8 chapel in Gloucester cathe- 
dral. His epitaph may be seen in Fos- 
brooke’s History of the City of Gloucester, 
p. 138 ; and in Rudder’s History of the 
County, p. 164. Baber was married, 
and his wife survived him. 

BABET, (Hugh, 1474 — 1556,) a Latin 
poet and scholar, born at the little vil- 
lage of St. Hippolyte in Burgundy, where 
his father was a rich merchant. After 
having studied in the principal univer- 
sities of France and Germany, he was 
named professor at Louvain ; but he 
soon quitted bis cha^ to visit Oxford and 
Cambridge. H e afterwards accompanied 
some young Englishmen to Italy, as 
their tutor, where he attended the lec- 
tures of the most famous professors at 
Pavia, Padua, and Bologna. On his re- 
turn, he taught languages at Louvain; 
and, in 1548, removed to Heidelburg. 
He died at Louvain. He was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries for his 
great learning, but has' left scarcely an^ 
rinted works. Some of his poetry will 
e found in the first volume of the works 
of Gilbert Cousin. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BABEUF, (Fran9oi3 Noel,) was in his 
youth successively a lackey, a clerk, and a 
steward, and in the latter capacity was pu- 
nished for forgery. He had afterwards an 
office in the district of Montdidier, where, 
for a defalcation in his accounts, he was 
put in prison. • From thence he escaped, 
and proceeded to Paris. He had, from the 
commencement of the revolution, been a 
warm advocate for it, and onihis arrival 
in thcx:apital he gave himself up to public 
life. He first wrote a pamphlet against 
the Jacobins; and soon after he conducted 
an incendiary journal, the title of which 
was, Le Tribun du Peuple, par Gracchus 
Babeuf, in which he aitematel}^ abused 
and praised them. The comparative quiet 
of Paris, after the rei^ of terror was at 
itm end, drove Babeuf nearly mad with 
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vexation. He engaged in and was the 
head of a conspiracy called, after him, 
Babeuf ’s conspiracy, the object of which 
was to gain over the military, and obtain 
ossession of Paris. It was detected, 
owever, and Babeuf was condemned to 
death by the OTcat national court of jus- 
tice appointed to sit at Vcnd6me. The 
debates and speeches relating to his trial 
occupy 6 vols, 8vo. After having made 
an unsuccessful attempt on his own life, 
he suiiered on the 25th of May, 1797. 
(Biog. Univ. Alison’s Hist, of the l?*rench 
Rev. Thiers’s Hist. Rev. Franc.) 

BABEUR, or BABUREN, (Thedore 
Dirk,) a Dutch painter of conversations, 
wliicii he painted as large as life, and 
generally half figures. Ills subjects are 
usually those of mirth and conviviality, 
and his pictures mostly represent assem- 
blies, card-players, and concerts. He 

S ainted in a free bold manner. His 
rawing is preferable to his colour, which 
partakes too much of a yellowish brown 
tint. M. Heinccken mentions a painter 
of history, whom he callsTlieodor Babuer, 
or Babure, a native of Utrecht, who 
studied at Rome, .ind lived in the seven- 
teenth century. It is not certain that he 
is the same as the artist mentioned above, 
but it seems probable, as several of the 
plates he enumerates as engraved after 
the works of Babuer arc half figures. 
(Bryan’s Diet. Pilkington’s Diet. Hei- 
necken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BABEY, (Pien’e Marie Athanase,) was 
born in 1744. He was elected a member 
of the States General, afterwards the 
Constituent Assembly, was a warm par- 
tisan of the revolution, and took an active 
part in it. He was also a member of the 
Convention, and was one of those who 
voted for submitting the trial of the king 
to the primary assemblies ; and, after it 
was decided that it came within their 
jurisdiction, for his banishment instead 
of his death. He was also a member of 
the Five Hundred. In 1797 be retired 
into private life, and died in 1816. (Biog>. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BABl, (Jean Fran 9 ois,) was bom in 
1759. He was at the time of the revo- 
lution possessed of a good fortune, but 
he became one of the most furious and 
bloodthirsty* of the terrorists. On the 
3l8t of May, 1793, he was appointed to 
the command of a revolutionary troop in 
the department of the Avri^ge, ai^ took 
an aenve part there in every species of 
cruelty. He received some check from 
a charge brought against him in the Con- 
vention; but having gone to Paris, and 
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meeting with approbation there, he re- 
turned to the scene of his exploits and 
his duties, which were to watch the 
counter-revolutionists with renewed ac> 
tivity. The fall of Robespierre put an end 
to his authority, and he therefore came 
to Paris, and joined the most violent of 
the democratic party. After having nar- 
rowly escaped in 1795, Babi engaged 
in Babeuf ’s conspiracy, and was one of 
the party that sallied out of Paris to 
attack or win over the troops in the plains 
of Grenelle. He was taken prisoner, 
and shot under a military commission in 
1796. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BABIN, (Fran^>ois, 1651 — 1734,) ca- 
non, grand-vicar, and dean of the fticulty 
of theology at Angers. He published 
the Conferences of the Diocese of Angers, 
in 18 vols, which contain much curious 
discussion on different points of theology 
and church discipline. (Biog. Univ. 
Journal de Trevoux, 1740, p. 2575.) 

BABINGTON, (Anthony,) a gentle- 
man of very ancient descent, and great 
alliances in the counties of Derby, Not- 
tingham, and York, was the eldest son 
and heir of Henry Babington, who was 
twice married; to Mary, a daughter of 
George Lord Darcy, and to a daughter 
of Sir John Markham. The Babingtons 
had very extensive estates, but their chief 
house was at Dethick, in a wild part 
of the county of Derby, not far from 
Shcftield, Chatsworth, and Winfield, 
where was confined the queen of Scots, 
with whose history his name is so unfor- 
tunately connected. While still a very 
young man, probably not more than 
twenty, he became the leader of a little 
band of persons, zealous, like himself, in 
the Roman-catholic religion, and fancying 
that they saw the means of restoring it iii 
England by procuring the death of queen 
Elizabeth, and the liberation of the ^ueen 
of Scots. In the prosecution of this de- 
sign he was greatly encouraged by 
Ballard, a priest ; but, from beginning to 
end, he was watched by Walaingbam, 
who had spies among them, acquaint- 
ing him, day by day, with all their 
proceedings ; and who, when the proper 
time arrived, seized on the whole part^. 
Babington for a while elude^ the pursuit, 
lying hid, in the disguise of a country- 
man, in the part of Middlesex about St, 
Johns Wood and Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
But he was at length taken, and the 
proof being manifest, he had no defence 
to make, but received sentence of execu- 
tkm as a traitor, which he suffered on the 
20thf>f September, 1586. Ibirteen other 


persons imj^icated in the same conspiracy 
were executed on that and the folloiving 
day ; and on the 7th of February following, 
the queen of Scots herself sufiered deaths 
the most fatal charge against her being 
the cognizance and countenance which 
she yiiSded to Babington and his accom- 
plices. Mr. Disraeli has made the un- 
dertaking of this band of gallant, but 
misguided youths, the subject of one of 
the notices in his worj^ entitled Curiosi- 
ties of Literature. Babington was mar- 
ried, but had no children. 

BABINGTON, (Gervose,) bishop of 
Worcester, a contemporary of Anthony, 
and of the same family, being the 
son of Barnard Babington, brother to 
Thomas, grandfather of the conspirator. 
His mother was a daughter of Gervase 
Clifton of Nottinghamshire. He was 
educated in Trinity college, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow, and tak- 
ing holy orders became a celebrated 
preacher in the university. He was re- 
moved from thence by Henry Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, who took him to be his 
private chaplain. This is the earl who 
married the sister of air Philip Sidney. 
There is a translation of the Psalms into 
English verse by thjs lady, in which it is 
supposed that she was assisted by Ba- 
bingtoii. By the interest of this family, 
he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Llandaffin 1591 ; and when be had sat 
four years in that see, says Fuller, who 
has a brief account of him in his Abel 
Redivivus, for his singular piety and 
learning he was, by queen Elizabeth, 
translated to the bishopric of Exeter, ‘ 
where he scarce stayed three years, but 
no was made bishop of Worcester, and 
ill the midst of all these preferments he 
was neither tainted with idleness, or pride, 
or covetousness ; but was not only dili- 
gent in preaching, but in writing books 
for the understanding of God’s word ; so 
that he was a true pattern of piety to the 
people, of learning to the ministry, and 
of wisdom to all governors.” ' He was 
made one of the queen's council for the 
Marches of Wales. He di^ in 1610, 
having been bishop of Worcester above 
thirteen y^ars. 

^ Of his printed writings, the toost con- 
siderable are his Comfortable Notes on the 
Five Books of Moses, and his Exposition 
of the Creed, the Commandments, ahd 
the Lord’s ftayer. His wpiks were 
early collected in one volume, Vrbich waa 
several times reprinted in the early Yem' 
of the century in which he died/SHb' 
was buried in his own cathedbntf. ■ / 
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T'BABINGTON, (John,) an English monts. It was he who introduced on the 
mathematician and pyrotechnician of the stage the custom of dressing the actors 
eady part of the seventeenth century, according to their character, in which 
He is principally known by a very cu- attire he, for the first time, appeared in 
rious and daborate treatise on Fire- the opera of the Orazj and Curiazj, of 
works, published at London in 1635, and Cimarosa ; he also was the first who 
highly valued by some, even at the pre- carried into execution the suggestion of 
sent day. To this treatise was annexed Jacopo Peri, of singing the recitatives ; 
a work on geometry, by Babington, with for before him the airs alone were sung, 
tables of square and cube roots, which and the recitatives declaimed. Towards 
are, we believe, Ae first tables of the the end of his life he returned to- Bologna, 
kind published in uiis country. where he died on the 12th of September, 

BABINI, (Matteo,) a celebrated 1816. 
singer of the last century, to whom the BABINOT, (Albert,) was bom in 
modem theatre owes much of its perfec- Poitou, and was one of the earliest of 
tion, was born in Bologna, on the 10th of Calvin's converts in that province. He 
February, 1754, of poor but honest pa- published some devotional poetry, en- 
rents. It was a great fortune for poor titled, La Christiade, in 1560. (Biog. 
Matteo that, having been left an orphan Univ.) 

when still very young, he was received BABLOT, (Louis Nicholas Benjamin,) 
into the house of his maternal aunt, Rosa a French physician, born in 1754, died 
Ponte, the wife of Arcangelo Cortoni di in 1802. He fixed his residence at 
Cortona. This man, who was the most Chdlons-sur-Maine, and was an ardent 
celebrated tenor singer of the age, as revolutionist. He was the first that 
Algarotti relates in his Saggio sopra la introduced vaccination and inoculation 
Musica, partly for amusement, and partly into his district. He was an excellent 
to please his nephew, who seemed to physician, and the author of many works, 
have a predilection for music, took great principally^ professional. (Biog. Univ. 
pains to teach him all the secret and dc- Suppl.) 

licate expressions of the art, in which he BABO, (Joseph Maria, or Francis 
had made his fortune, and acquired an Maria,) a German dramatist, was born 
immense reputation ; and such were the in 1756, at Ehrenhreitenstein, and ap- 
pains he took, and the talent of his pupil, plied himself early to literature. He 
that he succeeded in rendering him a was successively professor of aesthetics at 
most finished singer, equal, if not supe- Munich, literary director of the military 
rior, to the greatest masters. His repu- academy, counsellor of censorship, and 
tation being now spread throughout finally commissary-general of the German 
Europe, he visited the several capitals, theatre, and knight of the Bavarian order, 
•and was cfve^ where received with great He died in 1822. Dr. O. L. B. Wolff 
distinction. The empress Catherine inade^ gives a list of his works, mostly plays, 
him her “virtuoso di camera.” Frederic (Wolff, Encyclopadie.) 

IL, for a long time, honoured him with BABON, or BERCHTHOLD II., son 
his correspondence. In Paris, Marie of the pfalsgrave Berchtholdt of Bavaria. 
Antoinette sang a duet with liim ; and in He had the title of burggraf of Re- 
almost all the courts he visited, princes gensberg, and count of Abensberg and 
of tl>e blood pl^ed the accompaniment Rohr, and was the founder of the houses of 
to his singing. The presents he received, the counts of Abensberg and others now 
and the profits he derived in the exercise extinct. By his three wives he had 
of his talents, allowed him to accumidate thirty-two sons and eight daughters. The 
not less than thirty-three thousand sequins emperor Henry II. invited one day all 
(15,000/. sterling),, a sum which exceeds the nobles of Ratisbon and its neigh- 
credibility if we consider the age in which bourliood to a bunt, but enjoined them 
he lived. ^ He, however, seem# to have to bring but a small retinue with them, 
deserved it ; for notwilbstanding so great Babon came with his family, and the 
success, and so much favour, he preserved emperor upbraided him for Kaving acted 
his morals pure, and never flowed pride contrary to his commands. But Babon 
to take pQ^ession of his mind. To his told him they were all his own children, 
aunt he paid the duty and affection of a and that every one had hut one n&cvmt 
smia Mid after her death would no longer with him. Henry, j^leased with' their 
live in^ the house whe^e he had seen her appearance andbenaviour,retamed^i^m 
breathe her last. To his talents ; the at his court, and provided for them* Jn 
modem theatre owes much of its improve- commemoration ci this numerous ilimfly^ 
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the walls which surround the town of a.d. 237, and died in the persecution of 
Abensberg contain thirtv-three round and Decius, a.d. 260, under tne sever? V’' I 
eight ^uare towers, with three doors, the a rigorous imprisonment, accordi/.^4l 
latter in allusion to the number of Babon’s some authorities (Euseb. H. £. vL 39, 
wives. He elso founded at Abensberg a S. Hieron de Vit. Illust. c. 54) ; by actual 
howital, or leper-house. martyrdom, according to others (S. Chrys. 

BABRIAS, or BABRIUS. Various in Gentes seu Horn. 2, de S. Babyla, and 
individuals of this name arc shown by repeatedly elsewhere ; Sozom. v. 19 1 
inscriptions in the collections by Fabretti Theodor. Hist. Eccl. iii. 6 ; S. Epiphan? 
and others to have existed at different de Mensur. c. 18.) A single anecdote 
periods in Italy. The oldest of them is, of his life — an intrepid refusal to admit 
perhaps, the Barbius, or rather Babrius, the reigning emperor into his church, 
who, according to Suidas, was one of the when polluted by the guilt of murder — 
satellites of the Triumvirs. But history is variously related by St. Chrys. (In 
records nothing further concerning an^ Gentes), and Eusebius (H. E. vi. 34) ; 
of them, except the individual who is the former speaking of a total exclusion, 
described by Suidas as the author of some and of a persecuting emperor, which can 
choliainbic verses ; which, from the nume- only apply to Decius ; the latter, (who, 
rous fragments preserved in that author’s moreover, does not name St. Babylas,) of 
leiticon, are known to have been the the half-christian emperor Philip, and of 
fables of ^sop, and stated there to have an exclusion conditional upon submission 
run through ten books, formed, according to penance. Philostorgius (vii. 8), and still 
to Flavianus, (or, as he is more commonly later writers (Suidas in Ba^vXar, Chron. 
called, FI. Avianus,) two volumes. As Alex. pp. 270--274), have further con- 
some choliambic verses relating to the fused both this and the account of his 
life of iEsop are quoted in the Homeric martyrdom, by referring them to the reign ^ 
lexicon of Apollonius, who l^ved in the of Numerian. But the fame of St. BaJ 
time of Augustus, Tyrwhitt was led to bylas rests more upon his posthumous 
believe that Babrias flourished a little than upon his living triumphs. 
antecedent to that period. But as Apol- boldly rebuked the wicked durj^ 
lonius would scarcely appeal to so recent life ; he is said to have miracu 
an authority, and as the fragments of confounded the unbeliever after his < 

Babrias arc written with an elegance of In the year a.c. 351 — such is the oiit^ 
language and a terseness of style far of the story — his bones were'V'^en 
superior to any Greek compositions of by the C®sar Gallus, for th 
that date, Coray felt disposed to cany^ bestowing upon them a more 
back their author to the age of Bion and burial. They were translated ii . 
Moschus. It is not here the place to tioch to a church prepared for their 
enter into the discussions which have reception at Daphne, and a heathen 
been, or may be raised, respecting the jloracle at the latter place was rendered 
character and date of these fables, or mute by their vicinity. A few. years 
their author. At a much later period, afterwards, a.d. 362, the emperor Julian, 
they were turned into Greek prose, in order to relieve the pracle eom- 
which has been frequently printed as the manded their removal ; they were retrans- 
original text of iEsop’s fables ; and the lated to Antioch in solemn procession by 
ingenuity of modern critics has been the Christians; and the immediate de- 
able to trace in these prose translations struction of the oracular temple by Are 
many of the verses of the original. The proved the vanity of attempting its libe- 
flragments of Babrias were edited by ration from their presence. Besides the' 
Coray, 1810; by Jo. Gottlob Schneider, ecclesiastical historians, (Theodor, in. 10, 
Vratisl. 1812; and by Knoch, Halle, 1835. Sozom. v. 19, 20, Evagr. i. 16, Plnlos- 
We may further refer to the writings of torg. vii. 12,) the circumstances have 
Bentley and Tyrwhitt ; to the observa- been twidb selected by St. Chryd,, in a 
tions of G. Burges in Gent. Mag. March discourse (In Gentes) written wi^iit 
1838, p. 220, and his note on Platon, twenty, and a homily (Horn, i. de S; 
Alcib.h. p. 169, and the Excursus on the Bab.) preached upon the spot within 
Onto imd Hippias, in the same yol,; and twenty-flve years of their occumkice, as 
to a dissertation by G. C. Lewis in the aflbrding an irrefragable argutnept td the 
PhS^do^ca! Museum, No. II. Christian preacher; and maybe'ga^ered 

3ABYLAS, (Saint,) bishop of Antioch, flrom heatnen sources— from Jiumn 
succeeded Zebinus in that see, (Euseb. self, (Misopog. C^era, p. 96,) who ' 
UkL l^cl. vi. 29,) probably in the year nuates that tne OiristiairM set'flre to the 
430 
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temple ; from Ammianus, (xxii. 13,) who 
candidly rejects the insinuation as a 
^^evissunus rumor;” and from Libanius, 
whose oration upon the sulnect is quoted 
and criticized in detail by St. Chrys. (In 
Gentes.) It is curious that a parallel 
case, both to the conduct and to the 
miracles of St. Babylas, may be found in 
the history of St. Ambrose ; to the former, 
in the boldness of that prelate towards 
Theodosius ; to the latter, in the circum- 
stances attendant* pon the discovery of 
the bodies of Gervasius and Protasius. 
(Tillemont. Cave, Lives of the Fathers. 
Fleury. Baron, in ann. 253, 362. Moreri. 
Gibbon, c. xxiii.) 

BABYLONE, (Francis de,) an old 
engraver, who was frequently denomi- 
nated the master of the Caduceus, from 
his having marked his plate with that 
figure. He appears to have flourished 
about 1550, and his manner of engraving 
is quite original. His plates are executed 
witii a graver, in a slight manner, with 
fine strokes, and not much crossed. His 
drawing is defective, and his draperies 
are badly managed, being divided into 
almost numberless folds. His prints are 
greatly valued on account of their ex- 
treme rarity ; they ai*e nine in number, 
and are as follow : — Apollo and Diana ; 
three men bound, two small upright 
j)lates ; the Virgin and Infant resting on 
the stump of a tree, and St. Joseph lean- 
ing his head on his hand, a square plate, 
half-length figures; another Holy Fa- 
mily, the Virgin sitting at the foot of a 
tree, the Infant by her side, and Eliza- 
•beth sitting near him; the Wise Men’s 
Offering, a small upright plate ; St, Je-,^ 
rome writing, with a crucifix before him ; 
two small upright plates, one represent- 
ing a man carrying a boat, and the other 
a woman with a child in her arms, (Je- 
rome Hopfer has engraved both these 
figures on one plate, much larger, and 
decorated the head of the woman with 
stars and a glory) ; a sacrifice to Priapus, 
partly copied after Marc Antonio. ( Strutt’s 
Diet, of Eng. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BACCALAUREUS, Bakalarzin Bohe- 
mian, (Nicolaus,) a printer inNowo-Plzen 
(Neu-Pilzen), in Bohemia. printed, 
in 1499, Kniha Chwal Boskych neb 
Kniha o samomluwenie proroka o Kris- 
towi,Syo; on tlie Four Cardinal Viifues, 
>150$; the Book of Barlaom, 1504, 8vo. 
Of' these tracts one or two copies only 
are kno^ to, e»sL (Ungar K. neu. 
Beitr. zor G. der Buchdruckerkunst in 

. (Jdkn,) a pliysician 
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of the sixteenth century, born at Reggio 
in Cdabria. His name is variously given 
by bibliographers, as Bacchanelli, Bacca- 
nelcius, Bacchanellus, and Bachanalius. 
In his person he was greal!^ deformed, 
and his stature was exceedingly short. 
Nature had, however, made him amends 
by endowing him with great intellectual 
power, and he was highly celebrated in 
his day for tlie extent of his erudition. 
Two works are known as the productions 
of his pen : De Consensu Medicorum in 
Curandis Morbis, lib. iv. ; De Consensu 
Medicorum in Cognoscendis Simplicibus 
Liber, Lutetiae, 1554, 12mo; Venetiis, 
15.55, 8vo; lb. 1558, 16mo; Lugduni, 
1572, 12mo. In these works the au- 
thor has collected together the most 
valuable parts of the practical knowledge 
of the Greeks and Arabians, and has 
not failed to refute many of their most 
esteemed aphorisms. 

BACCARINl, (Jacopo, about 1630 — 
1682,) a painter born at Reggio, was 
pupil of Orazio Talami, and an imitator 
of his style. Two of the most esteemed 
pictures of Baccarini are, a Repose in 
Egypt, and the Death of St. Alessio in 
the church of St. Filippo, at Reggio. Hii 
works are distinguisned by much grace. 
(Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. 45.) 

BACCELLI, (Jerome,) was born at 
Florence in 1514 or 1515, and died there 
in 1581. lie translated the Odyssey, 
and part of the Iliad, into Italian. The 
former was printed after his death, 8vo, 
Florence, 1582; the latter remains still 
unpublished. (Biog, Univ.) 

BACCHEREST, a Dutch admiral, of 
^considerable repute. He commanded a 
large squadron, attached to the fleet 
which sailed under the orders of the 
British admiral, Sir John Bakhen, for 
the express purpose of relieving the 
situation of Sir Charles Hardy, who hail 
been blocked up in the Tagus by a supe- 
rior force, under the command of M. 
Rocliambault. Baccherest, however, was 
more fortunate than the ill-fated Bal- 
chen.* He escaped from the fury of th0 
storm in which tlie former perished. 

BACCHINI, (Benedetto,) a Benedic-^ 
tine monk, and a very learned scholar, of 
the seventeenth century, was born on 
the 31st of August, 1651, at San Don-* 
nino, in the duchy of Parma. In 1667 
he entered the order of St, Benedict^ on 
which occasion he changed bis ba^tianal 
name of Bernardino for that of Bonet 
detto; and soon afterwards be lost tna 
father, who left a widow and chil- 
♦ ni«Sir,rohn3alclie». f . 





|U fimiW. -rod, «V4dl^;himketf (^ tla^Bsjirtwfce^^ 

iii^iwaeae^' apf^-r ^iW^'miB«!nttehdliH!^,ibr .A»'^i& 

cat^, luliisKj'.^^aiti^uii J>e|[an wivr ici^ 

' bestow 9)1 tbd'^llirem^t of the-in<wt' The ^eiitii c^ Kobetti, wtio ibn^jed the 
a|ML difSi]pult sciences, ik>. fkr' bdto^8$ OQ^^nrore inteirupted .Im puJblK, 
unpaired his healtlr, a!$ to compel him to 6ation/which was'a^n rewmeAin ^696," 
reture for two years to the convent of^ ^hen hg was m;iide professor of Sacred 
Toirchiara ; and during this time he literature at the university of 96lo^a, 
closely applied himself td^ ancient litera- wherd he remained but a shorty ^tlme^ 
ture, and the attainment of music. On After a journey to Naples, duHng '^idh 
his recovery, by the desire of his supe- he received the most ^tteringattentiona, 
riors, he began preaching, which he he returned to ModRij^ and Ivas ap- 
continued for the space of seven years, pointed the ducal librarian ; ah employ*- 
in different parts of Italy ; obtaining ment which he held for four years, and 
everywhere tne esteem and friendship of resigned it in favour of ^uaratori, . in 
the learned, and amongst them of cardi- 1700. In the mean time, in order to 
nal Novis, the celebrated Magliabecchi, advance his favourite study,, he csta- 
and other distinguished scholars. On hlished an academy, direct^ notfpnl)^ 
his return to Panna, in 1683, he resumed to the improvement of poetry, hut more 
his favourite studies, and, above all, that especially of ecclesiastical erudition, for « 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages, of which puipose he wrote the work en- 
both of which he became a perfect mas- titled, Manudiictio ad Philologiam^ 

. ter ; arranging and metliodizing, at the clesiasticam. His academical pursuits,, 
same time, the library of his monastery, however, were interrupted in 1705, by a 
In 1685 he was appointed counsellor of journey he was obliged to take to Rnme, 
the ^inquisition at Parma, and was often to appease the oppositions which the 
visited by the most distinguished Jesuits, papal court liad made to the publication 
such as Montfau 9 on, Sennain, &c., who he was about to make of the work 6f 
never ceased to hold a correspondence Agnello, archbishop of Ravenna, during' 
with him. In the following year, he the ninth century, who had written the ' 
began to publish in Parma the Giomale history of the prelates his predecessors j * 
dei Letterati, by the advice and with the but as his father had conspired against 
assistance of Gaudenzio Roherti, a Car- pope Paul II., and died in prison at 
melite monk, and very eminent scholar Rome, the writings of the son whrtf W 
in polite literature, who provided him no means favourable to the pontihcm 
with the books which were worth noticing, authority ; and the attempt of Racchini 
The great reputation which Racchiiii to republish them, with chronological 
now enjoyed, could not hut excite the dissertations and remarks, was consi- 
envy of ill-disposed persons, wlio, by dered as a diabolical attempt by the^ 
means of calumny and falsehood, suc-^)ontiff. He succeeded, however, in 
ceeded, in June 1691, in obtaining from silencing opposition, but not without a 
the duke of Parma, whose theologian he great deal of trouble. The work was at 
was, the order to leave that state within last printed, in 1708 ; and three years 
three days. He did so, and retired to after, having been made abbot of his 
the monastery of St, Benedict at Man- monastery, he was obliged to give up his 
tova, where father Bellinzani, abbot of academy. During the ten foRbwing 
that monastery, went to Parma to con- years, mthough often promoted^ to the 
duct him. There Bacchini wrote the highest offices of his order, in MSdenlu 
three celebrated dialogues, De Constantia, Bobbio, and Ragusa, he was obliged w 
^ De Dignitate tuend^ and De Amore lead a sort of wandering life, through the 
erga Rempublicam, in which, under al- persecutions of duke Uinaldo, who 
legorical names, he relates the^ vicissi- angry with him for having defended the 
tudea of his fortune, and mentions his rights ofthis monastery against the en-"" 
enemies as well as his friends. In the croachments of the crown, and wrwld 
month of November of the same ,year, not allow him to hold arijr office, pr hven 
Francis 11., duke of Modena, appointed to Upside in his ^tes, tJnder tii^e ' 

' him his historian, in which character he circmnstances, the university of Bologiia ' 
coUbeteff many new monuments for the invited him again to restone his pnw^ 
geiealt)|y V the Est^^family, which he sorship ; but he had scarcely ti*e*t pos- , 
|iQx^arae,«gave to Muraton, whp sent session of it, in the heginnli^ of JmV/' 
and ^boeP^M^e 1721, when befell eic^ 

^ September fdlloiiiihg. 
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4ti|M the Gwekr fisid 1|el^ 
wee, ekh^Mt mr^eaem.’pilb^ 

protoe Irfptom 
and> ifinjnablv e^^rt 
. b manuBcnplBj^ Also 
Ippetiy'aadiaiw KiavA)¥ks, 

' Jhm ;we ha^e menttoed, are 
ri^l.^De<.SUtrDruin Figdris et Differen- 
Ua^.Bolognajf IGPlf^to. 2. Dell* Istoria 
det,Moaaetenek«di S, Benedetto di Poll- 
r0ne.]^el!bSt|to''di Maatova, libri cinque, 
* Modeiia, |606, 4to, 3. Lettere Pole- 
' niiche contrd^iacomo Picenino, Minola, 
imqer tHe feigned date cf Altorf, 1738. 
't!lt^boschi regards thi^^as one of the 
most’ leaded works which has eppeared 
a^nst me protestants* 4. De Bcclesi- 
aat^se Hlerarchiae Originihus Dissertatio, 
M^^a, 1733, 4to« The system and 
charactei;^ of this work has been sadly 
mlBjrepresented by father Niceron, who 
pretends that Bacchini's object is to prove 
that the ecclesiastical government was 
established upon the model of the civU. 
d^’^lsidori Clarii ex Monacho Episcopi 
Fulginatis Eptstolas ad Amicos hactenus 
inemtm^ Modena, 1709. 6. Orazione 

Funebm in Morte di Margherita de* Me- 
dici, madre del Duca di Parma, Piacenza, 
1679. Besides many more, still unpub- 

""We must not confuse Benedetto with 
another man of the same family name, 
Giambaptista, a native of Modena^ who 
lived in the beginning of the sixteenth 
ivehtury, nearly two hundred years before 
him. According to Minturno^ whilst this 
„ man was the secretary of the Sicilian 
, viceroy^ he began to write an opera di- 
vina.imon the Italian language, and even 
' thniight of epUectto im me inedited 
wor&^ Petrarca; but in 1534, in a fit 
of di^lHien, having taken the habit of a 
nmnk. opA Franciscan convent in Cala- 
^ bna^ ht nfevei more thought of Petrarca, 
of Jtalian language, and &d, 
leavin||rnfi ihemorial of bimself. 

or more properly BAC- 
dp. ancient Greek 
^ ^ysiman, . whe wae .bpm at Tanagra in 
Bt^tia» ip)id Uved about n^o. 253. 01. 
U. OKo yras of the .pupus of 
~ ' and several wmipi, 

- ,?rhiak are . mentionedUy 
, apdCrs^iB Aur^iaiius, 
:Jle se«ams to 




mp^t. OiMjsh, 

Mbncius r^kpnc bw^amcng. 

ndr but, in ^o.,oplnionof V 

^^J^ench. Me$C4 Vet. 4'!^ A. 

Exhib.^ the paiisage in Galen which sc^tna 

to say sd (Comment, in sect. vii. Aphor." 
Hippocris. § 64) is corrupt. 

cACCHlUS, a Greek writer on music, 
of uncertain da€b, who has deft an ele- 
mentary tract, printed in several collec- 
tions of the old writers on this subject. 

BACCHYLIDES, one of the lyric 
poets of Greece, was bom at Julis, a city 
of C^, and was the son of a prize-fighter, 
Meidon, Milon, or Meidylus, (for autho- 
rities differ,) and of the sister of Simonides. 
Like his uncle, he was the rival of Pindar, 
who is thought to have alluded to the 
two, when he compares himself to an 
eagle, and his enemies to crows, in the 
ode to Hiero ; who had invited all the 
three poets to his court at Syracuse. Of 
his different effusions in praise of the ^ 
gods, his patrons, and the objects of his 
affections, only a few fragments have 
been preserved; but judging from the 
exquisite morceau on Peace, one cannot 
sufficiently deplore the loss of 'the re- 
mainder; which, if not so bold as the 
poetry of Pindar, was, in the opinion of 
Longinus, more highly wrought, and was 
justly held in high honour by the empe- 
ror Julian, a person of no mean taste. 
Tlie only complete collection of the frag- 
ments is by Neve at Berlin, 1822, 8vo, 
who was, however, unable to make use 
of an article in the Classical Journal, 
published the same year in London, 
where the two principal fragments are 
restored to their original hendecasyllabic 
'^irm, and not a few passages successfully 
corrected, which had baffled the ingenuity 
of preceding scholars. 

BACCI, (Andrea,) bom at S. Elpidio, 
in the Marca d’ Ancona, or, according 
to others, in the Milanese, professor of 
botany at Rome, from 1567 to 1600, and 
physician to pope Sixtus V. Though 
considered extremely learned in the 
theory of his profession, so sipall was hiz , ^ 
practice, and consequently so great waa ^ 
flispoverty, that cardinal AscanioColonna , 
took him into his house, more finr tb# 
sake of having a learned attendant .tbtm: ; 
a physician. It is believed he died in^ ' 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. , 
From him we have sevend workc of , 
natural history and medicuAe, 
merit, which 
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1576, 4to ; and,^ agaip^ Bqpil,. 1564 and 
1566, 4tQ. Diacow 4«lle ^cfiue Al- 
buJe, Bagnl di pesaare Ailguato al^voli, 
|iam% 1564, ,4yoi ?*id 1567, 4to. 3- Dia- 
corap dell,’ Alicpimo, della Natura dell* 
Alicomo, ^ e delle sue eccellentissemi 
Virtu, printed several times in Rome, 
Venic^ and Florence. De Thermis, 
lib. vii. Venezia, 1571, 4bl. and Padua, 
1711. The 6rst edition is rare, the last 
has the f^dition of the 8th hook : all the 
other editions are mutilated. The 7th 
hpok, which treats — De Thennis V eterum, 
was inserted W Grsvius in the 12th 
volume of his 'Diesaurus Antiq. Roman. 

Tabula simplicium Medicamentorum, 
Roma, 1577, 4to. 6. Tabula in qua 
Ordo Universi et Humanarum Scien- 
tiarum prima Monuments continentur, 
Rome, 1581. 7. Delle Pietre preziose 
che risplendevano nella Veste Sacra del 
sommo Socerdote, Roma, 1581, 4to. 
8. De naturali Vinorum Historia, de 
Vinis Italiae, et de Conviviis Antiquorum, 
lib. vii. accessit de Factitiis ac Cerevisiis, 
de^ue Rheni, GuUiae, Hispanise, et de 
totius Europse Vinis, Roma, 1596, a 
vork reprinted several times, but now 
extremely scarce ; a copy of it, however, 
exists in the British Museum. 9. Della 
Bestia, detta dagli antichi Alee, e 
Lie sue propriety, with many other 
pamphlets, Rome, 1587. 10. iVattato 
delle Genime e Pietre Preziose nella Sacra 
Scrittura riferite. The date of the Itfdian 
edition of this work is unknown ; it was 
translated into Latin, and printed twice 
at Frankfort, in 1603 and 1643. 11. De 
Venenis et Antidotis Prolegomena, 
Roma, 1587, 4to. 12. * L’Origine dell* 
aatica Citta Guna, che oggi e* la nobil^ 
Terra di Sant’ E^idio, printed after 
Bacci’s death at Macerata, in 1616 and 
1692, 4to, and more correctly in 1716. 

BACCI, (Giacomo Antonio, 1702 — 
1758.) lliis ethical writer was rector of 
the seminary at Lucca, his native place. 
He was educated under Volpi, a Jesuit, 
under G. D. Mansi, and Enneo Lunardi. 
He was made professor of phflosophy in 
Xaieca, and there, in 1760,ne publi^ed 
hk great work, entitled, Ethicorum 
quihque Lib^, &c., 4to, a work highly 
esteemed^n Italy. (Tipeldo, iii.) 

BACCI. The name of severid ar^ts. 
.1. Aniaimf a Mantuan, who fipurished 
b 1663> was a Rower painter.' ({^anri, 
3tor, gtt. Hi. 211.) 

* ri, or BAcepr, a pidi^rV 
hati6h„ ^ftpr SJp 

^djdieportridto^f 
qbo, of 
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wHhin a 

Fpsimti,; alao.a of , 

ddgo' of Venice* " 

!tect. dea pistes.) , r.. 

6. wbo, nonprtog 

Abb5 de MarQlle8,^en^yed % 
ral and mechanical arts. (Heine^e^X^ 

4. J^es Iklch an . Itdi^ pnmj^ess^ 
after ^whom C. Mogalli,>wice engraved a 
Virrin Mary, half-teire, a niid^Ung 
sized upright plate, (neinecken.) , j., 

5. Jbomenico, an Italian artist, W whom 
we have the portrait pf Paries Ta^di^b 
professor of pnilosophy ; a n^daBion 

the reverse Omnia tn 4/^rara; .,filid 
another of Beccuto, a Florentine knmht, 
engraved by Francis ZuccareUi. (Id^ 

BACCIARELLI, (Marcello de,). ;is 
Roman painter at Warsaw, w^^ b<^* in 
1731, and was pupil of Jj^peRsdi. .Ho 
was called to Dresden by Augustus the 
Third, tp design the pictures fpr ^e gal- 
lery, and many are en^aved. ^ He also 
applied himself to painting. At"ihe oom« 
mencement of the war, in 1756, be wen| 
with the king to Poland, and exercif^d 
his pencil, ^e empress-oueen cis^ed 
him to Vienna to paint vie. impof^ 
family, and loaded him with Rivoum. (M 
his return to Warsaw, the king, S^iriaps, 
appointed him his principal painter ana 
intendant of the royal pmaces and j^ar^ 
dens. There are engraved after .lum^ 
the portrait of Stanislaus Poniptowsky 
Castellan de Cracovie, the kind’s fatHcf;r, 
by B. Follin ; another of Sta^laus t^ 
Second, by Kustnen; and a portrait of 
C. H. de Heinecken, by Rasp, fer ^ 
New Library of Fine Arts, hut so badlj^if 
done that the painter eRaced his n^e 
from the plate. ... 

The wife of Baccfarelli, Jeanne Ju- 
lienne Frederic Richter, born at Hre^en 
in 1733, was a painter in minlatmei 
and went with her husband' Fplalm 
and Vienna. De Marcenay e ^ 
a portrait, after hey, pf .Si 
Augustus, in 8vo. Mr. Biyim: 
a modem ItaHan engtmet pi 
who engraved a.pQ«^^ 

Poland, >ut be appes^ to him' 
taken. (iieineckpnj?^,'4rai 
BACCIARONJBBII 
cone; I poet of JPH 
1250. Some of 
m yet extern, and ate 

iptt^olta d^* j^oeli d^l 

Lmgua Itau^. ' (CSs) 
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fttHtn liavhij; l6iig resided 
t^}Bixc(n»^lio fitred um the gat^ 
af l^eter OottdlhiOy in Flbrehce. ' 

WM boni at Savignand) hear Prato, in 
^ and comiheineed his 
tnth Cbsimo HbseelH; but' it was 
frohx li^ardo da' Vind that he obtained 
Ab A^fidbas o^ Ae nandiose style, and 
bf ihe eplbiiringby which his subsequent 
woThe are distihguished. His first work 
of renoWn seems to have been the cele- 
teated * fireseos of* Ae Last Judgment, 
whidh he undertook fbr the cemetery of 
die Hospital of St. Maria Nuova, and 
|^|dch were finished hy Albertinelli, his 
mend and feltow-student. Being seduced 
by the semonS of the celebrated fanatic, 
Savanarola, ^Baccio narrowly escaped 
bemg involved in the ruin which soon 
dfter overtook this fiirious monk. It has 
been asserted, and with justice, that it 
was AttuUaie for Baccio to have made 
considierable progress in his* qrt before 
he fbrnled that intimacy, for Savanarola 
seems to have estetcised a considerable 
influence over him, since by his fanatical 
sordples he was led to destroy, on ac- 
count of their nudity, a great number of 
sketches and drawings; an impression 
whieh he seems to have preserved through 
lifb, although he might exhibit, as he 
did, the great knowledge of anatomy, 
which he had previously acquired in the 
drawing of the figures, through their 
Akperies. Baccio, affected by the fate of 
his miserable teacher, in 1500 took the 
habit ef St Dominic, changed his name of 
Bkccio into Aat of Fn. Bstolommeo, and 
kfqr Aree or ^ur years never touched a 
pSficil. In 1504, Raffaello having visited , 
Florence, an intimacy commenced be- 
tween mm knd Bartolonmo, to the consi- 
derable improvement of both, for Raffaello 
fiOm his young friend his prin- 
^^jek^jmtspecBVei and communicated 
A tdl^nis own principles of colouring, 
^xhe, Brno Bartolommeo went to 
to 'overwhelmed by the 


platiois ^ekt works of 

ykww iti]& lU^Uo, Ant wiA 
Ibdueed to 
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to paint suljectB which required it. ‘ To 
remte these aspersions, he painted^h Bt; 
Sebastian, wbi^ was so perfect in pbiflt 
of Style, colouring, and truth, that the 
monks took it away from the chureh, 
and sent it to Francis I, Fra. Barto- 
lommeo, in fact, maybe called theprcctu*- 
Sor of Rafiaello, ana might have become 
his rival, if he had had an equal number 
of occasions to show his talents. His 
style possesses severity and elevation, and 
is at the same time graceful; in the 
colouring he almost equals Tizian and 
Giorgione; and for the gradation of 
shades, is on a par with the best painters 
of Lombardy. In the choice of nis sub- 
jects, he most delighted in the repre- 
sentation of saints, evangelists, and ma- 
donnas, with the divine infant surrounded 
by angels. He died in 1517, leaving all 
the fruit of his labours to his convent, 
and a number of studies of figures, dra- 
peries, limbs, and sketches to a scholar, 
a nun of St. Catherine. 

BACCIO, (d* Agnolo,) a Florentine 
sculptor and architect, bom 1460, died 
1543. We have a remarkable instance 
in this artist of the facility with which 
the painters, sculptors, and architects of 
these early periods practised in depart- 
ments of the fine arts, to which they had 
not been originally bred, and which they 
did not at first profess. At this time of 
the revival of art, when drawing, mo- 
delling, and design were in their infancy, 
and were taught and learned, rather wiA 
reference to the subject generally, than 
with a determinate object, it was natural 
that the professional man should not 



when those who followed decidedly any 
peculiar department became more distinct 
in their studies and employment, and 
were sufficiently numerous to constitute 
Separate classes. In modern times Aia 
easy transition rarely or never occurs. 
Does this great difference arise from Ae 
greater intellectual capaci^of the ancient 
artists? Far from it. For expenefico 
has proved that even the prepoiiaeratinj| 
talent of a Michael Angelo and Ae geni^ 
of an Arnmanati did not prevent ,AbW 
illustrious artists from commitimg, Ad' 
grossest blunders in the very 
mchitecture ; and Aat, howeye^ 
may have been the general kj|hitk ^ 
some of their productibns/ $ "a" 
lamentable waut of edrr^ AK 

ve^ grammar of tlie sri» '.frM'; 

Ab’clAciency qf 
leading architeeis,; who aid ■ 
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dentially relied u^n as n^astersi are 
those idone j^ho bave devoted their 
earliest studies and their continued 
thoughts to overcome all the difficulties 
of the art both theoretical and practical, 
and to possess themselves of all its re- 
sources whether intellectual or physical. 
Formerly, the want of leading artists in 
any particular branch, or an ^-powerful 
patronage, caused works to be bestowed 
upon men, at the time, perhaps, not 
qualified to undertake them. Their am- 
bition, their genius, and their activity, 
soon overcame the difficulties of their 
position, and rendered them passably 
competent for the task. 

Such is the solution of the eventful 
life of Baccio, who, bred as a carver in 
wood in its highest branch, such as that 
of our Gibbons, ultimately became an 
architect witliout abandoning his shop, 
and executed some important works which 
have handed down his name to posterity 
as one of the leading architects of his 
time. Baccio carved the elegant stalls 
in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, and 
many other sculptures of a similar nature 
at Florence ; whence he went to Rome, 
and studied the ancient monuments, find- 
ing architecture more open to him as a 
career. He displayed his new powers 
upon his return to Florence, on the oc^ 
casion of the entry of Leo X. into his 
native city; being employed to erect 
several triumphal arches, as just tributes 
of national pride from the citizens of the 
Tuscan capital to the Medicean pontiff. 
He BQpn after constructed the palace 
Bertolini, which he crowned with a fine 
ancient cornice, copied from some frag-, 
ments in the Orti del Contestabile at^ 
Rome. Its great height excited some 
sharp criticisms; objections, however, 
were not confined to this portion of the 
facade, for Baccio was severely reproached 
for degrading such important features as 
columns and entablatures to mere doors 
and windows. Sonnets, pasquinades, and 
jeering squibs met the poor architect at 
overy turn, who bore them all with great 
^ood humour as innocent perliaps of 
intentional innovation, otlier than the 
desire of novelty, as probably his critics 
were ignorant of the true reasons, which 
would justify or condemn such a species 
of decoration. The following inscription, 
appropriate, it may be, to that period, 
was.put over the door ; Carperepromp- 
! tihSf quam imitari.’! But he was soon 
^imitated in what were considered the 
• feiy disfiscta which deserved reprobation; 
;|ina , since then, even to this moment, in 
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any remarkable bidldipg the appr^rin^ 
inscription would ^ex^^uly be, ** ihroidp- 
tihs imitari, quam juoicare.*' Tlie colon- 
nade or gallery with which it is supposed 
Brunelleschi had intended to encircle th^ 
tambour of the cupola of S., Maria dei 
Fiori, had not been executed by that 
architect. The drawiims, which deve- 
loped the inteiitiob of Brunelleschi, had 
been lost. Baccio was employed to cany 
into effect a design which he had .sub- 
mitted for that pur^se; and he had 
already executed an eighth part, when 
Michael Angelo by chance paid a visit 
to Florence, and at once saw the inade- 
quacy of the conception for the subject. 
He expressed this opinion to the autho- 
rities, the job was suspended, a violent 
collision of different feelings resulted, and 
the cupola still remains unfinished. The 
carver’s shop was the continual resort of 
Raphael, Sansovino, Cronaca, San Gallo, 
Buonarotti,*" and the most distinguished 
spirits of this time ; and respected and 
beloved by all, the venerable Baccio 
died at the advanced age of eighty-three. 
He left two sons, one of whom never 
evinced in the works, to the completion 
of which he succeeded after his mtheir’s 
death, that he inherited the mind of his 
parent. The younger, a youth of prp- 
inising talents, died ere he* could remize 
the sanguine anticipations of his friends, 
that he would have surpassed the genius 
of his father. (Vasan. Milizia, Me- 
morie degli Architetti» Quatremdre de 
Quincy, Dictionnaire d’Architecture.) 

BACCIOCHI, (Maria Aiyie £Uza Bo- 
naparte,) princess of Lucca an4Piombino,« 
sister of Napoleon, was horn in Ajaccio, 
on the 8th January, 1777. She had been 
educated in the royal school of $t. Cyr, 
and lived, during the most turbulent 
times of the revolution, with her mother 
at Marseilles. In 1797 she married Felix 
Bacciochi, and came in .1799 tp Paris, 
where she lived with her brother Luden. 
It was from him that she acquired a 
taste for letters and the arts. As 
prospects became brighter, she ehlGurged 
her patronage of arts and lat1;e]^ *;;&d 
among others, Chateaubriand an& Pen- 
tanes ex]^riencedheiiHendahip:,l^waa 
she, who obtained for. Fohtgnei thi^';)^- 
ways magnificent patronage ^ the ei&be^ 
ror.. In 1894, her brother gijj-ye hir 
principality of Pioinbinp> and iH^y 
afterwards that Qf-Lupca;‘^d 
crowned with he^ husb^dji 
July, J805. Ste. wiM vw 
and governed eptirejy by 
even when she reviewed 
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oiity the rahk of her aide- 
Ori* tliU aeisdunt, she was 
ehlled by the wits of her country the 
'^' Senkiramis of Lucca." Still, she did 
ikkuch gppd for her states. When the star 
of Napoleon began to decline, she also 
found herself abandoned by those men, 
who owed her most gratitude. In 1814, 
she relied oh the assistance of Murat; 
and when this failed, she retired to Bo- 
ilo^a ; but in she was ordered to 
'take up her abode in the Austrian domi- 
^nions. She Hved first with her sister 
'Caroline in Haynburg, and subsequently 
in Trieste, under the name of countess 
bf Compignano. Her generous and cha- 
ritable feelings did not leave her in her 
exile. She med on the 7th of August, 
1820, in the Villa Vicentina, near Trieste, 
in the chapel of which she is buried. 
Her daughter, Napoleone Eliza, who pos- 
sesses much talent and spirit, and is said 
to bear a close resemblance to the empe- 
ror, is married to a wealthy proprietor 
of Roma^a. (Bio^. des Contemp. 
Bidg. des Hommes Vivans.) 

BACCIOCHI, (Fra. Ferrante,) a Filip- 
pine monk, of Milan, who was distin- 
guished as a painter, and some of whose 
works are noticed in Barotti. One of the 
best was the Stoning of St. Stephen, in 
the church of that saint, in Ferrara ; and 
in Santa Maria del Suffragio there was 
a Holy Family by him. The age of this 
artist IS uncertain. (Barotti’s Account of 
the Paintings of Ferrara. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BACELL AR, (Antonio Barbosa, 1610 
^ — 1663,) of Lisbon, a poet, jurisconsult, 
and historian. In his twenty-fifth year, 
his poetry obtained him considerable^ 
fame ; but his vindication of the rights 
of the house of Braganza to the ror- 
tuguese throne, led him into the path of 
ri^eg and honours. He also published 
two historical works, — one on the Ex- 
pulsion' of the Dutch from Brazil ; the 
other bn the Campaign of the Marquis 
de Marialvo agaihst the Spaniard^. Most 
of hfg works, poetical or historical, re- 
main in ids. 

BACERRA* See Becerra. 

. BACETTI, (Nicolas,) a Florentine, 
;waii^jbpm jn 1567, and die^ in 1647. 
Bid was;' abbot' succesrively of different 
pnopes of. the order, and 

unvote a'histoiry of ' the. abbey of Settimo, 
Roine, 1724, utidet fhe title; Septimianse 
(Blog, Univ.) * 

Augi,) bom Hay 17, 1721, 
khd%dprf in Hessen, ylm ediipatad 
9 schboi in %ehisic; nnd 

in 1/45 Wcame a stddenft in the uhiver- 
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sity there, and was the pupil of Jb. Aug. 
Emesti in philology, ana of Gottfried 
Mascov in law. He was created doctor 
of laws in 1750, and in 1752 appointed 
extraordinary professor of legal antiqiu- 
ties, and in the following year assessor to 
the ecclesiastical senate of Leipsic. He 
died December 6, 1754. His premature 
death is to be ascribed to straitened 
circumstances and the hostility of literary 
enemies, which overpowered a constitu- 
tion naturally weak and susceptible. Ac- 
cording to Cramer (Haus-Chron. i. 112,) 
Bach’s colleague Sammet used to boast 
of having disputed him to death. 1. 
The most celebrated of Bach’s works is 
the Historia Jurisprudentim Romanse, 
which was first published in 1754. The 
great merit of this work consists in the 
author having reckoned the early Sena- 
tusconsulta, as one of the sources of the 
Roman law. It must be confessed, 
however, that he has not availed himself 
to the full extent of his discovery ; and 
in this, as in other parts of the work, 
many errors are to be met with, which 
would probably have been corrected had 
the author’s life been spared. These 
errors are corrected in the best edition of 
the work, published with notes, by A. C. 
Stockmann, Leips. 1806, 8vo. His 
other works are, 2. Divus Trajanus, sive 
de Legibus Trajani Commentarius, Lips. 
1737, foL 3. Xenuphontis Opuscula, 
Lips. 1 738, 8vo. Bach’s notes and emen- 
dation were reprinted by Zeunius in his 
edition of Xenophon. 4. Unpartheiische 
Kritik iiber jurist. Schriften, 6 vols, 8vo, 
Leips. 1756-55. 5. Bara. Brissonii de 
Fonnulis, accessere Curse novse atque 
Animadv. J. A, Bach. Lips. 1754, folio, 
6. Jo. Hein, de Bergeri GBconomia 
Juris ad us. hodiern. accommodata Cuira, 
J. A. Bach, Lips. 1755, 4to. 7. Opus- 
cula ad Historiam et Jurisprudentiam 
Spectantin, Hal. Sax. 1767, 8vo, This 
collection is preceded by a preface, by 
C. A. Klotz, who was probably led to 
edit it from a wish to annoy Heyne. 'Fhe 
dissertation de Jure Prsediatorio, is im- 
properly inserted in this volume, it hav- 
ing been composed by Heyne. 

BACH, (Victor,) was born about 
1770. He for some time studied phy- 
sic, and came to Paris to complete his 
course ; but on amving theire, gave 
himself up to politics. He was one of 
the most furious and cruel of the exr 
treme democratical pa^, aitd figuted 
in the reign of terror. When he lew all 
the hopes of his party destroyed by the 
result of the 18th Brumahe, 1709^ he 
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was so alFected, tlntt in despair he pro- aomo of the cxmipontbiis^ oC JFroUfveifi 
strai^d hixnsdlf one mending before the hleris Pachelbel, ebtaiiiedi^ 

statue of liberty ; aad there cursing the stealthy and aa- ^e kmp alap-'wat< taken 
tyranny that oppressed France, blew out away, he spent aiat months in .copying 
his own brains. (|fiog. Univ. Snppl.) it % moonlight. He employea - tm 
BACH, (Johann Sebastian,) one of nights also in practising tha^ which be 
the men whose fame, from a beginning could not copy without great dsffieul^» 
almost imperceptible, has been spreading From bis brotb€|| be went to I/tUieburg, 
constantly and unceasingly, until it has and he became descant, singer to the 
hlled the whole civilized world. So much school, whence the vrish of hearinsf the 
of new and great was accomplished by famous Beinke play ing^e, organ Jn£iced 
him, that all his predecessors dwindled him to underUJte mm^ a pedestrian 
down almost to nothing, and even his journey to Hamburg. & - 17113 he was 
contemporary Handel may be considered made musician to the court of Weimar | 
as belonging to another sphere of musical and in 1704, organist at Amstadt; in 
art Bach’s style, even in its occasional both which places he perfected, himself 
tartness, is eminently romantic and Ger- on the organ and m . counterpoint, 
man ; whilst the latter has a large admix- and acquired that astonishing skill in 
ture of* the antique. The present age playing the organ, for which he became 
only has been capable of appreciating dl afterwards conspicuous. He lived about 
that this man accomplished towards this time three months at Liibeck, where 
the elevation and perfection of musical he attended secretly toe performances of 
art. Yet Bach held only the modest the famous Buxtehude on the organ- .He 
situation of cantor of the church of St. became successively organist at Muhlh^ 
Thomas at Leipsig ; quarrelling to his sen, and Weimar; concert-master and 
school director, and living in limited leader of the orchestra at Kothen ; and 
circumstances, whilst the ephemeral finally reached the scene of his most ex- 
crowd of German and Italian songsters tensive activity, by obtaining the cantor- 
and fiddlers absorbed the prodigalities of ship of the school of S>t. Thomas at Leip- 
the rich. Sebastian Bach was descended sig ; verifying, however, the correctness 
from a Hungarian family. Veit Bach, of that homely proverb, that ruling 
a protestant baker in Fressburg, was stone will gather no moss.’* Any one who 
driven from his native country hy reli- knows wlmt Bach subsequently acconl- 
gious persecution, and went to Thurin- plished — ^how his tones have filled, and 
gia, then most renowned amongst the are still filling every cathedral, nay, every 
German provinces for musical taste. Not church in the world with their majei- 
far from Gotha is the village of Weeh- tic strains — ^how he has become the 
mar. There he baked bread, and played unqualified favourite of the serious and 
on the cittern. His three grandsons were thinking : yet not knowing the cireum- ^ 
such skilful musician8,that count Schwarz- fiances in which he lived, would be in- 
burg-Amstadt sent them, at his own ^uced to believe that he moved all his 
expense, to Italy. Some members of the life amonrat the higher and educated 
fourth generation were still more conspi- classes ; that the ^audeur of. pidaces 
cuous, and occupied places as court, or had expimded his iiund; or that hevhad 
town, musicians in the neiffhbouringparts been initiated into the m 3 rsteries of 
of Germany. In fact, the fecundity of sentiment and internal life amongst toe 
the Bachs in musical talent is so great, splendidsceneryof toe south, or thawon- 
that Dr. Schilling has inserted in his ders of the Alps. But we know well, 
work a large pedigree in which fifty-nine that Bach drew upem aothitig but the 
members are mentioned ; and Gerber’s treasi^ of hia own mind , . 

Musical Lexicon contains twenty-two nutation was established, theBoi^iiTjSnd 
detailed articles on members of the Bach rrussian courts took sesne notoseef blip, 
family, to only a few of whom we can He was invited, in 171 7,. to^ Dresden^ to 
give a place in this work. Sebastian was be exhibited b^ore, attd em»tei|d.t 
bom in Eisenach, on the 21st Mardi, the French idrtuoso Mamholdf 
168$ ; his father, John Ambrosius, being skill cm toat occasion was bofiomd 
also a musician. He received his first in- the rather uncourfietltoeepllhetef^Vli^ 
structionfromhishrother, JohnChristoph, elmtoig,” devilish. Frmrietoe.QMt 
cantor in OhrdruiF, by whom, however, idso invited him to 
he was taught little of toe Ideal or jpoetk. him warn pmo& of 
When- his brother wished to withhold Baoh, as wito maiqt 
nom him a parcel of niusie containmig was cuttoortat toot incmen^n&ailkwq^ 
438 
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iiDOftt pKi^ Being engaged 
ms son Fid^emAnn i^s engraving 
hia eompositumS) tlie gkre of the plates 
mi]^ have impaired his sight ; his health 
j^ame feeble ; he underwent an opera- 
^ttbn on the eyes; and died by apoplexy 
2Sih July« 1750. The best por^ak of 
him Is. in the library of the Joachimsthal 
In 'Berlin. Sebastian Baoh was, ndthout 
doubt, one of the most extraordinary 
hmsiciana that ^er lived. He was a 
man, says MarpiKg^ who combined the 
talents and ' accomplishments of many 
great musicians in his own person. He 
was most famous as an organist. His 
contemporaries bestowed upon him the 
title of ** prince of players;'’ . and the 
compositions he has lefl^ justify the en- 
comiums of the age in which he lived. 
His works, as might be expected, are very 
numerous, and it will be sufficient here 
to mention a few of the principal. Exer- 
cises for the Piano, in two parts; Six 
Hymns for the Organ ; Hymns for Four 
Voices, edited by his son, C. P. £. Bach, 
in 3 vole, which passed through seve- 
ral editions; the Art of Fugue. This 
was his last work, and one of the pieces 
contained in it was unfinished at his 
death. He also ' left much in MS. 
(The authorities for the account of Se- 
bastian Bach are, his Life, by Forkel, 
Leipsig, 1802, of which there is an Eng- 
lish translation; that by Hiller, Leips. 
1784 ; Forkel, Literaturder Musik, Leips. 
1792; Marpurg’s works; Gerber, Lex. 
der Tonk. ; SciCiUing, Encyclop. ; Ersch 
und Grttber.) 

^ BACH, (William Friedemann,) called 
der H^Usche Bach (Bach of Halle,A 
bom 1710, died 1784, the eldest son or 
;the great Sebastian. He studied first 
under his father, who, although not easily 
to be satisfied, entertained great hopes of 
}iim. After having been im some time 
at the Thomas-Schule, he studied law at 
Leipsig, • but applied himself chiefly to 
matnematies. In 1747 he came as di- 
reotor of music and organist to Halle; 
but gave up the situation in 1767, 
and^lra a stroJling, demltoiy life, until 
hCvdled in distress and misery at Berlin. 
Tfafui coded a man, whom- Ms contem- 
.poriwies acimowled^d to be the most 
mifeniottS fit^gttcaiid generalorgan plmrer, 
rtom bneof the ffirst musical savants the 
age. But eecentririties, intemper- 
'Cttoe, and V absence oo€> mind, were also 
»eiit||raviiigaa% great, and- many emusing 

nnit vaife, are^^--Sd»ate 
‘ :ipinie le Halli^ ^709; Sei BcmBti 


per il Cimbalo. He adverrised also a 
small work, “ Von Harmonischen Drei- 
Mange," two sonates for two pianos ccm- 
Certante, and a mass for Whit-Sunday, 
with hautboys, trumMts, and kettles. 

BACH, (Carl Philip Emanuel,) called 
generally the Berlin Bach, second son 
of Sebastian, bom in Weimar in 1714. 
His father was his only master. In 
1740, he became musician to Frederic IL, 
whose performances on the flute he ac- 
companied with the piano. In 1767, he 
was called to HamWg as director of 
music, where he remained until his 
death (Sept. 14, 1788), and is therefore 
by some also cMled the Hamburg Bach. 
He wrote his own life, which is printed 
in Burney's Musical Travels, and teems 
with spirited and ingenious remarks. His 
works amount to fifty, some of which 
assed tlirough five editions. Besides 
is acquirements as a performer and 
plaver, he was also a learned, amiable, 
and respectable man. Haydn had a great 
regard for him, and said, Whatever I 
know, I am indebted for to Charles 
Philip Emanuel Bach." His composi- 
tions for the piano were formerly in every 
sensible player’s hand, amongst which 
the fantasias, rondos, and sonatas, are 
as original as beautiful. His celebrated 
double chom8,“ Heilig," and especially the 
chorus — “ All lands are full of iiis glory,*’ 
arc, perhaps, the sublimest things ever 
composed. The choruses of the Israelites 
in the Desert, are equally grand. His 
twenty-four to thirty sinfonias, were the 
worthy forerunners of those composed 
afterwards by Haydn. A collection of 
painted, drawn, and engraved portraits 
of celebrated musicians, possessed by 
Emanuel, has been unfortunately dis- 
persed; but his Bach’s Archiv, which 
contains one superior composition of 
every member of the family (so exube- 
ranty fertile in musical talent,) has been 
acquired by M. Polchau, in Berlin, in 
whose remarkable musical library U is 
now peserved. 

BACH, (Johann Christoph Friedricb,) 
bom in Weimar 1732, died in 1795; 
also a son of Sebastian. He was master 
of the orchestra at Biickeburg, whence he 
was called the Biickeburg Bach. Be- 
sides many soimets and songs, he pub- 
lished, Die Amerikanerinn, a lyric poem 
of Gerstenberg. Two concerts for the 
piano. Six violin quatuors, printed in 
London, &c. His style r^emhled most 
that of his elder brother Emanuei - 

BACH, (Johann Christmn,^! bom m 
Leipig, 1735, youngest son of S^asdanu 
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AfUr the 4eatb of lik parent, lie went to 
Berlin to hu.brotlter E^nanuei, where he 
hecw^. som a tlborough virtuoso and 
composer; but. b^ing (» a sensual and 
worldly oast of mind, he drowned him- 
self in &e luxui^s of life. His inti- 
macy with some Italian cantatrices in- 
duced him to* visit that land, where he 
received the appointment of organist at 
the cathedral of Milan, and was thence 
called the Milan Bach. He almost neg- 
lected the piano, and did nothing but 
compose songs for the Italian ladies. 
In 1759 he was called to London, as 
master of the orchestra, with a salary of 
1800 dollars. His performance was 
much appreciated, and he wanted now 
to carry it to higher perfection, but he 
was al^ady too fkr gone to improve in 
any way. When Emanuel reproached 
him for his flippancy as a composer, he 
answered, “ I must certainly stammer, 
or else these children would not compre- 
hend me." Still, he was popular, and 
now called the London Bach. Many of 
his airs made him the favourite of his 
age; his enticing melody, and a very 
lively and attractive instrumentation, mak- 
ing moreover his Arias di Bravura much 
liked in the concert-room. His Orione, 
o sia Diana Vendicata, was very popular 
in 1760, as it was the first time that cla- 
rionets were introduced into a London 
orchestra. He wrote also several operas 
in conjunction with other composers — 
Olimpiade with Piccini, Ezio with Gu- 
glielmi and Bertoni, Orieo, with the di- 
vine Gluck. For Rome and Naples, 
he wrote some masses of great merit; 
for London, some psalms in a thorough 
antique style. His cnoruses are ingenious 
without pedantry ; and the Te Deum one 
of the finest ever composed. He died in 
1782, leaving debts amounting to 4000/. 
The queen provided handsomely for his 
widow. (On Christian Bach, see, be- 
sides the works before mentioned, Rei- 
chart Almanach von 1796. Schubert 
Ideen zu einer Aestetic des Tonkunst.) . 

BACHAIE BEN ASHER, (R.,) a Jew 
of Saragossa, and disciple of Rabbi Solo- 
mon ben Addereth, already mentioned 
under R« Asher, (q. v.,) the ruler of the 
synagogue of Barcelona. R., Solomon 
began to lecture a.i). 1280, and eleven 
years afterwards his disciple published 
his commentary on the law of Moses, 
(Biur al Hattora.) . In this work tha 
whole Pentateuch is glossed with a literal, 
eahalistical, and aSegorical ^.comment, 
and ftis so learnedly, and with so eopious 
an {^dduction of the comments of (dder 
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writers, that the work is of .high vidue^ 

It was Rrst printed in 1449, plm 
not Imown, ahd subsequently has 
frequently reprinted. Ho also >wrob; 
Kaa Hakkemach, (the Cade of fine 
Flower,) a comment^ on various pas- 
sages of Scripture, arranged according to 
the initial letters of the most imwrtant 
word of the sentence, printed at vemee, 
1546. There appears, however, some 
doubt as to the identi^ of the author of 
this latter work with m subject of the 
present account. (See Bartoloocius, i. 
506 b.) Another of his works is the 
Shulkan Arhaa, (the Square Table,) treat- 
ing of ceremonies to be observed in eating. 

It appears to have been printed for the 
first time at Constantinople, in 1514. It 
was afterwards edited at Venice, in 1546. 
He composed also several cabalistical 
works, of which the tides are given in 
Bartoloccius, i. 643 b. 

BACHAIE, (Rabbi, (Haddayan ben 
R. Joseph Pekuda, commonly cmled the 
elder, to distinguish him from the last 
mentioned. He flourished about the same 
time as Maimonides. He wrote in Arabic 
Khovath Hallevavoth, (the Obligation of 
Hearts,) which was translated from Arabic 
into Hebrew by R. Judas Aben Tibbon. 
The book treats on the spiritual life, aUd oil 
the duties of man towards God, his neigh- 
bour, and himself. It was printed at 
Constantinople in 1550, and several times 
afterwards at Mantua and Venice ; there 
is a Spanish translation in Hebrew letters, 
under the title, Obligacion de los Cora- 
pones. 

BACHAIE, (R. Bar Moris,) ruler of ^ 
^he synagogue of Saragossa, wrote Ighe- 
Teth (an Epistle) to the synagogue of 
Arragon, on the works, Madda and More 
Nevochim, of Maimonides. He also 
signed first the letter sent by several 
writers to the synagogues of Ar^Oh> 
Navarro, and Castile, on account bf the 
same works, in 1232. (Bart<docciU8.) ' 

BACHAUMONT, (Franpois le Cbi- 

f neux de,) was bom at Paris, In 1644. 

[e figmred in the party of the fronde, 
md it is from him tiiat thatparty name 
is derived. Bachaumont one dey>*4aid 
that the parliament acted likekcKoolboyi 
^at played at slinmg (jVogrirr); 
in the fosses round Paris. ''Tbiy USlteliJf 
run away when the officer cohies Ih righf;^ 
but as soon as he is q% they jget 
again, and resume theirs 
comparison took with all paitkHf; And lii? 
title was fixed* Fr<^ 
enemies of Macarin,for 
party, used hotbands of theUba^ 
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called' “ firondeurs,'*’ 
Vlien the tnouhlea Irere ever^ Bachau^ 
n^t Vetired from public affain, and gave 
hilaBelf up entirely to the indulgence of 
joyous humour. A great number of 
his good things are inserted in the col- 
lections of the time, but few can be iden- 
tified as belonging to him. He died in 
ITte. (Biog. Univ.} 

BACHAUMONT, (Louis Petit de,) 
was bom at Pads, at the end of the 
seventeenth centmry. For a long time 
he lived with Madame Doublet, at whose 
house a great deal of company was in 
the habit of assembling. A sort of jour- 
nal was made here of all that passed in 
the world. From this a periodical paper 
was formed, and edited by Bachaumont. 
At his death, these papers were collected^ 
and published together, under the tide 
of Memoirea Secrets pour servir a THis- 
toire de la Rdpublique des Lettres. This 
was continued for a long time afterwards, 
by ditferent editors ; and, finally, the Me- 
moires with the additions were published 
with the above dtle, in thirty-six volumes. 
Many abridgements of, and selections 
from it have also appeared. Bacliau- 
mont was the author of some other 
triflea and he produced an edition of 
Quindlian. (Biog. Univ. Diet. Hist.) 

BACH£, (Benjamin Franklin,) an 
American, so named after his grand- 
father, the famous Franklin, whom his 
father liad succeeded as the postmaster- 
general of the United States, was in early 
life in the printing-house of Didot, the 
well-known French printer, where he 
* went to acquire a knowledge of the 
business. Returning in 1785, lie studieik 
in Philadelphia college; and five years 
afterwards, commenced the General Ad- 
vertiser, (afterwards called the Aurora,) 
g paper which, under the direction of 
B^he and his successor, exercised con- 
siderable influence in opposition to the 
first two administrations. Bache died in 
1709. 

'BACHELERIE, (Hugues de la,) a 
troubadour, bom at Uaerche, in the Li- 
mousin,^ towards the end of the twelfth 
C6ntmy,.tbe oontemporarv, and it would 
seemt the fideud of Anselm Faydit, who 
hiiamudeflmi]: Ae interlocutor in one of his 
tensons ; and they arh also joined together 
in- n poem of Savaiy.de Maal4on. Seven 
pie^s by ibis poet are preserved, three 
of iwhieh are . printed by Eaynouard, 
ChoiKi tomm^: Univ. Suppl.) 

iBACHEUSY, (James,) a French 
bpruL in Pant J'Evfique 
aaandy.^ It was not-natR he .waa thirty 
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years of age that he began to engTave itt 
copper, and went to Paris to stu^un^r 
Le Bas. His clever execution of lan^ 
scapes and marine pieces, copied firom . 
Dutch masters, was iQuch praised. He 
died in Rouen in 1781, (Erschund 
Giliber, Encycl.) 

BACHELIEll, (Nicolas,) a French 
sculptor and architect, born at Toulouse 
in the sixteenth century. While young, 
he visited Rome, and was there formed 
in the school of Michael-Angelo. Little 
is known of him, more than that he was 
alive ill 1553. (Biog. Univ.) • 

BACHELIER, (J.J.) a French painter 
of no great merit, bom in 1724. He had 
collected a fortune of about 60,000 francs, 
which he consecrated to the establish- 
ment of a gratuitous school of design, in 
1763, aided by the government and by 
public subscriptions. Baclielier was di- 
rector of the china-manufactory at Sevres, 
and did much towards banishing the bad 
taste which had previously reigned there. 
He was the author of several ingenious 
inventions, and aided Caylus in disco- 
vering the process of painting in encaus- 
tic, practised by the ancients. He died 
in 1805. He was the author of one or 
two pamphlets. (Biog. Univ.) 

BACHER, (George Frederick,) a phy* 
sician of eminence, was born at Thaun, 
in Upper Alsatia, and took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at the university of 
Besan 9 on in 1733. In the practice of 
medicine, he particularly devoted himself 
to the study of dropsical affections, and 
imagined that he had discovered a spe- 
cific for the dropsy. He did not confine 
the knowledge of his remedy to his own 
ossession, but made it known to his 
rethren, and thereby subjected its value 
to a critical test, it was composed of 
hellebore, myrrh, and charcoal. Time 
has fully demonstrated the inefiicacy of 
the preparation. He published several 
works, principally treating on the class 
of diseases aboyementioned. The for- 
mulary for Bacher's pills was inse^ed 
in many of the public dispensatories. 

BACHER, (Alexander Philip,) son of 
the preceding, was bom at 'Ihaun, in 
1730, instructed by his father, and took 
his degree at Besaiifon in 17fi4. He 
afterwards studied at Paris under the 
most able professors, and in 1772 took a 
second degree in medicine in this cit^. 
He united with M. Demangin, and edited 
the Journal de M^decine of M.'Roux, 
from 1776 to 1790; and front 1791 to 
1793, when thU publication .ceased, ho 
imdertook the sole management of it. He 
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died October i9^ 1807, ktid according to 
M. Bakery' leA a Wrki Sur le Droit 
Jhiblic, in tWb' VOli, which he had printed 
18^, butwhicii had not Been pub- 
lished. It was intended to have been 
followed by others,' and divided into five 
parts. ^ 

BACHBRy (Theobald,) born in 1748, 
was first employed in the military, and 
afterwards in the civil service of l!Vance. 
At the revolution, he transferred his 
services to the new authorities, and held 
various employments under tdl the go- 
vernments of tne French revolution. He 
was rending, as an agent for his country, 
in Germany, at the time of the retreat 
of the French, in 1813. As the danger 
came near his residence, he fled away 
on fbot, loaded with so large a quantity 
of gold, that he was hurt by the weight. 
He would not ask aid or shelter of any 
oncj in the fear of being robbed, and 
having taken refuge in a dry ditch for 
r^ose, he died there of cold and fatigue. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BACHERACHT, (Henry,) a cele- 
brated Russian physician, bom at St. 
Petersburg, Dec. 27, 1725. His educa- 
tion was conducted at Moscow, and on 
March 11, 1740, he became a pupil at 
the hospital of St. Petersburg. In 1 743 
he was ^pointed junior surgeon of the 
Marine Hospital, and in 1746 received 
permission from the Russian government 
to travel, and to study at the universities 
of Leyden and Gottingen. He studied 
under Albinus, Gaubius, Ray, Allemand, 
Musehenbroeck, and Haller. At Leyden 
tie graduated, Feb. 20, 1750, and then 
mtumed to his native country to engage 
in practice. In 1751 the empress Kliza- 
betn appointed him physician to the 
artillery and engineers, which situation 
he held for twenty-six years, when he 
was appointed to the imperial marine 
department. The precise date of his 
death is unknown, but is comectured to 
have been about 1795. He commu- 
nicated several memoirs to the Economic 
Society of St. Petersburg, some of which 
have been printed in the Transactions of 
that institution. He was the first in 
Russia to prac^e inoculatioir for the 
small-pox in accordance with the method 
of Baron Dimsdale. He published various 
medical works, in Latin, Russian, and 
German, 

BACHERELLI, (Vincenzio^ 1726— 
1745,) a native of florenee, in the gal- 
tey of which city his portrait Is placed^ 
Mitzi, Stor. Pitt, i, 236, says he has not 
discovered any other of his wwrks. M. 
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HeittOcken, Diet, des Artistes, 
was a disciple of Geblidni, and wt hfc 
style was portrait Pasxl j^aVe his lifb, 
in the work entitled, Seine, in wMc^ 
there is theporirait pf Baccherelli jminted 
by himself, and engraved by Pazid. 

BACHET DE ME25IRIAC. (Claude 
Gaspar,) an eminent French scholar tod' 
mathematician, was bom at Bourg ' in 
Bresae, on the 9th of October, 1581. He 
commenced his studi^ at Paris, and at 
the age of twenty was admitted into the 
order of Jesuits, hut shortly after retutiied 
to a secular life. About this time he 
visited Italy, and roent a few years at 
Rome. Although he lived in a very re- 
tired manner, yet such was the extent of 
his reputation that he was proposed as 
preceptor to Louis XIII., upon which 
account he left the court in great haste, 
and declared afterwards that he was 
never so much afraid of any^ing in his 
life as being elected to so .responsible an 
office. The French Academy, in 1636, 
elected him one of their members, 
although he was absent at the time. He 
died at Bourg, the place of his birth, on 
the 25 th of February, 1638, aged fifty- 
seven years. He published — 1. Pro- 
hldmes piaisans et dHectables qui se 
font par les Nomhres, 8vo, Lyons, 1613 
and 1624, containing some of uie earliest 
of those curious and singular properties 
afterwards augmented by Ozantoi, Hut- 
ton, and others. 2. Diophanti Aleton* 
drini Arithmeticomm liori sex et de 
Numeris Multangulis liber unus, Gt- et 
Lat. fol. Paris, 1621. Anexcrileiit edition, 
and illustrated with notes, hut amended * 
Upd augmented by Fermat, in 1676. 3. 
Ghansons Devotes et Saintes, Dijon, 
1615, 8vo, and Lyons, 1618, l2fno. 4. 
The Epistles of Ovid, translated into 
French verse, Bourg en Bresse, 1626, 
8vo, and often republished; the first 
edition is vei^ rare. Bachet’s FVench 
poetry is considered poor. . 

BACHIACCA. See UaxaTiNt.^ 

BACHIENE, (Wilhelm Albtot,) a 
Dutch geographer, more celebrated' lit 
this capacity than as a divine, was 
feasor of astronomy and’ <geoigiwpl^/tod 
also pastor at Maestricht : He Wfas 
at Leerdam, in 1712 ; studied at 
and before attaining the ofiSce*^ fisahtoesH 
Honed, was chapbun of ^the 
Namen, and aftezWB|rd8 pastor at' jKidkntK 
berg. He left this pli^ for 
in 1759, and^died mrd'in Hii‘ 
geograj^ical lahours weii^ (Ale%.'UK 
nexion with the elucidBHpn.ef tha^ 
fyr which end he. wkete Sacked 
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Dfi^^ptlon 

o£. w, the^ ,«c*, . mentioned in 

t|i« HlDly.^pto 3 vote, 8vo, 

iit p pt^t Jnupf, Utrecht, 1758 — ccmvent of Marchthal, the library afford* 
ii0 ; in Gennadi with annoUktiona by him adequate means of Btudyins the 
& A. M,, (Gottfried Ajpt. Maas,) 4 vols, ' _ . 

8yu,,w4h maps, Cl^ve, 1^66 — 1775- This 
'ly^k exhibits great diligence of investi- 
gation, and is .wirtten in an agreeable 
style; but the order is not the moat 
l] 4 cid, and it has been objected to the 
author,, that he is tt one time too difiuse, 
and at another too brief in his explana- 
f^B. The maps contain many correc- 
tions, and,yrere drawn by the author; 
the translator has also added some amend- 
ments. His Ecclesiastical Geography 
(JCerXelyke Geographie), in 5 parts, with 
maps, is less accurate and full. It was 
published at Utrecht, in 1778. His 
Typography of Holland is an improve- 
ment of Biiscliing; and he translated 
llubner’s Geograplw into Dutch, with 
many additions. His theological writ- 
ings ere of little importance- 

BACHIENE, (Jf^nn Heinrich,) the 
brother^of the preceding, bom in 1708, 
was pastor at Uurecht, vmere he died in 
1789, and was the author of many theolo- 
gical and moral works. His son, Philip 
«fohann, was a teacher of theology at 
Utrecht^ from 1776 till his death there in 
1797. 

BACHMANN, (Johann Heinrich,) 
privy counsellor and archivarius in Zwei- 
iiriicken, was bom at Feuchtwagen, in 
the iuri^iction of Anspach, in 1719, and 
held several successive employments 
* at the court before obtaining the appoint- 


playing the remainder by heart, with flte 
greatest fluency. He was patroniz^ by 
count Bebenhausen. Having entered the 
library afforded ^ 
theo- 
retical books on music, and he received 
also instmctions from the Maestro dl 
Musica Signor Koa, whd stayed some 
time at the convent. This, with the 
works of Abb5 Vogler, brought him to 
a high demree of perfection amongst the 
fugists of his rimes. In 1786, he be- 
came collaborator in the musicd collec- 
tion published by Hoffmeister, at Vienna. 
He, however, gave up this enterprise, 
which, as well as the secularization of 
the monastery in which he lived, hin- 
dered him from publishing more of the 
productions of his talent. His printed 
works consist mostly of senates and 
fugues, for the organ and the piano. 

BACHMANN, (Carl Ludwig,) musi- 
cian, and musical instrument maker to 


the court of Prussia, bom about 1716, in 
Berlin. In 1770, he established, in con- 
junction with Ernst Benda, a concert of 
amateurs, one of the first in that capital, 
and which became exceedingly popu- 
lar. Afterwards, however, he turned his 
whole attention to the making of in- 
struments, and his tenors were very highly 
valued. He first invented the timing 
of the violoncello and double bass, by 
means of screws, which he made known 
in 1792, and which for the latter has been 
since generally adopted. (Schilling, En- 
cyclop. der Tonkunst.) 

BACHMANN, (le Baron Jacqu^ 
Joseph Antoine L^ger de,) was born in 


ments already mentioned. His historical Switzerland, in 1733, and at an early 
and antiquarian works, though chiefly* age entered the service of France, where 


confined to researches on the history of 
the 4uchy of Zweibrdcken, have a great 
value for the German historian. Among 
these are twelve documents to elucidate 
the history of the captivity of Philip the 
Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, with 
annotations, 8vo, Mannheim, 1767 ; Mi- 
litow Ne^tiations of Duke Wolfgang of 
Zwe$briuleii,>8vq, Mannheim, 1769. He 
waote also riio Code of Pfiedz and Zwei- 
hed$ken^wi|h tensynehronological tables 
genMogy the house of Pfalz, 
puhUahed ^th a supplement by his son, 
Sy^'Maimfaeim^ 1792. 

’.BACHMANN; (Pat^ Bixt,) a disrin- 
guiriied lauaioal composer;, eispecially es- 
taemedforhkknowle^ofthoroughlM^ 
h6jmm l754. JHeldarhtmuric at the age 
of sevfE^.ISBd.whetr ninof could ]^y 200 
piaii%;of which Ik had 
&st bars in a little boak, 
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he distinguished himself on man^ occa* 
sioiiB. He was major-general in the 
Swiss guards when the attack was made 
on the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, 
1792, and behaved with great courage on 
that occasion. In the general rout, he 
was taken prisoner, was afterwards tried 
before what was called “ the Tribunal 
of the 10th of August," and executed on 
the 3d of September. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BACHMANN - ANDERLETZ, (le 
Baron Nicolas Fran 9 ois de,) the broker 
of the preceding, was born in 1740,^ and 
also entered into the service of Prance, 
and became a very diarinmiished nifleer. 
He was colonel of one of the tegim^its 
that was encamped on the Chami^e^ 
Mars, under the command of the Mmhal 
de Broglie, ki 1789; andhe feiught b^ 
the side of his brother, in the rh&nca 



of the TuiHeiies on the 10th of Aug. 
1792, but had the good fortune to escape 
his fate. He was hi the sei^ce of the king 
of Sardinia from 1793, Ulitil the peace of 
Turin, and in that of the emperor of 
Austria, until the peace of Luneville. 
He then took a part against the Helvetic 
insurgents as long as there was any 
chimce of success. He was at Paris in 
18l4, and received there many marks of 
^probation and distinction frW Louis 
AVlII. He had the command of 
30,000 Swiss destined to oppose Bona> 

S arte in 1815, but the result of the 
attle of Waterloo rendered their ser- 
vices unnecessary. He died on his 
estates in 1831. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BACHMEGYBI, (Stephen Paul,) a 
physician in Hungary, bom towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, at 
Trentschin, and studied at the univer- 
sities of Wittemberg and Jena. Having 
taken the degree of doctor of medicine, 
he returned to his native country, where 
he was attached, for live years, to the 
count de Gomer. In 1720, he was 
appointed military physician in Hungary 
and IVansjrlvania. He was afterwards 
attached, in the same capacity, to the 
metropolitan chapter of the count de 
Gran, at Tymau, and there died in 1735. 
His death is reported to have been acce- 
lerated by his attachment to alchemical 
researches : a vase was broken upon its 
removal from the furnace, and Bach- 
megybi was wounded by some of the 
fragments ; a cancerous affection fol- 
lowed the injury he had sustained, and 
terminated his existence. He was a man 
of considerable knowledge, being well 
versed in theology, mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry ; m addition to his medi- 
cal attainments. His attachment to 
alchemy, the prevailing spirit of his day, 
served to dissipate a large portion of his 
fortune, as well as to abridge the period 
of his life. He communicated many 
pieces to the Observationes Medicinales 
Vratislavienses, (tentam. viii. — xv.) and 
in the Commercium Litterarium Noricum, 
(1733). His Observationes de Morbo 
Csoemcer Hungarise Endemio, were 
printed in the Disputationes • Medicse 
of John Milliter, Leyden, 1717, 4to. 
Otia Bachmegybiana, Documenta veri- 
tatis Fidel Romano-Catholic® fbrmh 
Colloquii, Timau, 1733, 8vo. 

BACHOT, (Gaspar,) a physician, who 
flourished in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, having taken his degree 
doctor of medicine, under the pre- 
irdehey of De Lorme, ifl 1692. He 
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studied under Fab^, Duret, Pietre, anS^ 
Riolan, during seventeen years, in 
city ctf TOera, in Auvergne, of which he 
was a pensioner. He 'tfas iSoa^ couilr 
seller and physician to the king. He" 
had much learning, and was gresAlV 
attached to literature: The work by which 
he is known, was published at Icons' 
in 1626, in 8vo, under the title of Er- 
reurs popiilaires touchanC la Medecine et 
Erreurs de Sant4, which forms a large 
volume, divided into five hooks, which 
are preceded by the following adver- 
tisement : — 

" Si j*erre cn cea erreurt connmc il pourroit Wen 6tre, 
N'erre point comme mol, ai tu es mellleur maftre} 
Mats tache d'en sortir aliifd comme Je Mb. 

SI r<BUvie ne t’agrSe, approuve au moins I’essai. 

It is an amusing and an useful 
book. To each of the divisions he has 
affixed a sonnet. They are inscribed to 
God, to his parents, his children, grand- 
children, friends, &c. ; they are not, 
however, characterised by much merit, 
and do more credit to his heart, and to 
his piety, than to his poetical genius. 

BACHOV VON ECHT, a family en- 
nobled by Charles V. in 1525, and hav- 
ing their seat on the banks of the Rhine, 
not far from Cologne, from which the^ 
were driven into various parts of their 
own and other countries, ou their attach- 
ing themselves to the reformed religion. 
Of this family were — 

Jteinerf or Reinhart, the son of a 
burgher of note ’ at Cologne, bom in 
1544. He was burgomaster in Leipsic, 
where he had established himself os a 
merchant, but from which city he was 

brines. He was honourably received in 
Heidelberg, and died there in 1614. He 
left in MS. Catechosis Palatinatus Tesfi- 
moniis Scriptur® ac Sententiis Patrum 
primis 100 a C. N. Annis in Ecclesia 
daruerunt ornata. 

Reiner Bachov von Echt, son of the 
above, bom at Leipsic, in 1575, was 
appointed professor of polices at Heidel- 
berg, in 1613, and afterwards af laWn^ 
The troubles of the thirty yearsV^jiaving 
deprived him of his situation, aha Cjqm- 
pelled him to leave the Pal^lin^i^^e 
removed in 1622 to Heilbrpnn, 
turned to Heidelberg in 
the following year, where. pc^piejd 
his time in s^dy, and fte c<^pi^it}o]a 
of some works, till 1626, when 
to the Netherlands ih th^ho^i 
appointed prbfessor of law 
in which he was' unsuc^essMilbwjbg 
the influence of the curator, M« tiyclania. 
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enmity he;h<id Inpurred by a severe 
crilicbtm. of some of . ids legM works. 
011 r^um He went to Strasburg, 
whm he supported himself for some 
tune by teacumg, but being reduced to 
gmat. distress, he resolved on returning 
to Heidelberg, wbich he accordingly did ; 
and having now become a catholic, he 
was restored to his professorship. The 
time of his death is uncertain'-^some 
writers placing it in the year 1635, and 
others in 1640. • According to some 
writers, he abjured the catholic faith, and 
made a solemn profession of Lutherism 
before his death. Bachov’s works, which 
are almost wholly of a theoretical nature, 
without much reference to the practical 
application of the law, are remarkable 
for the acuteness and knowledge of law, 
08 a science, which they display. The 
greatest blemish to be found in them, is 
tlie constant and unjust depreciation of 
the writings of his adversaries D. Ant. 
Faber, Lyclama, and Wesenbeek. His 
principal works are, l.Notae et Animadv. 
ad Trentleri 'Disput. 3 vols, Ileidelb. 
1617 — 1619, 4to. 2. Notae et Animadv. 
in Practica Wesenbecii, Colon. 1611. 
3. Notse et Animadv. in Ant. Fabri 
Rationalia, et Librum de Erroribus Prag- 
msticorum, Francof. 1630. 4. Tracta- 

tus de Pignoribus et Hypothecis, Francof. 
1656, 4to. 5. Tractatus de Actionibus, 
i5. 1657, 4to. 6. Comment, in Primam 
Partem Pandect. Spir. 1630, 4to. 7. 
Comment. Theor. ftact. in libros iv. 
Inst. Franc. 1628, 4to. This is one of the 
most valuable of Bachov’s works, and has 
• been much used by Vinnius in his Com- 
mentoy, without any acknowedgment. 

Johdnn Friedrich Baron Bached 
wm ' Echif was horn at Gotha in 1643, 
and died there in 1726 ; he held many 
important offices at the court of Gotha, 
and distinguished himself by his services 
in the negotiations of that court with 
foreign powers. His son, of his own 
name, h^d maiiy of his offices after him, 
f^d 1736., The son of this latter, 

'Ludvig If eifiricb Bachovvon Echt,vfB,s 
b^tli at Gotha in 1725, studied at Leip- 
eie, and w^ afterwards Danish privy 
GQtinsjellor^ . tmd ambassador from the 
D^sjH cbui% to Madrid, Dresden, and 
l^g&abuk'g t also knight of the 

bimr of D^nebrog. He Was a liberid 
^ science, and a poet of merit; 
tit^Vfiis essays in this bt^nCh of literature 
We^e^pj^ted privately only. ! Among 
spiritual, Odes 
ahd Altehbuig, 1774,' wbich 

areV'de&wd as possessing aB the 
-'"' 45 ' 
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essentials of sacred poetry. (ErscH und* 
Gruber.) 

BACHSCHMIDT, (Anton,) master of * 
the chapel of the prince of Eichstiidt, 
virtuoso and composer, bom at Molk ip 
1709, vfhere he held first the situation of 
keeper of the church steeple. This 
ailorded him plenty of opportunity of 
practising the trombone, on which he 
became subsequently very eminent He 
was afterwards engaged by the prince- 
bishop of Wurzburg ; and subsequently 
obtained a situation at the court of Eich- 
stadt. Here he began to study mostly 
after Graun, the style of whom he 
chiefly followed. A mass by him pleased 
the princess consort so muen, that he was 
sent to Italy for farther improvement. 
Tliere, and after his return home, he 
wrote a great many masses, vespers, 
&c., as wml as some little operas. A 
concert on the hautboe and four violin 
quartettes, which he published, prove 
him to have been a very accomplished 
composer. He died in 1780. (Schilling, 
Lexicon der Tonkunst.) 

BACHSTROM, (John Frederic,) a 
native of Silesia, was the son of a barber, 
and destined to that trade, which, how- 
ever, according to his own account, he 
renounced in consequence of a dream, 
which directed him to the study of theo- 
logy. At twenty years of age he de- 
parted for Halle, where he devoted him- 
self to study, and made extraordinary 
progress. His confined circumstances 
compelled him to return to Silesia, where 
he was offered a situation as preacher in 
the principality of Else ; hut the consis- 
tory entertaining some doubts as to his 
orthodoxy, he was refused ordination. 

In 1717, he became a professor extra- 
ordinary at the Gymnasium of Thorn, 
where he delivered a heterodox sermon 
on St. Andrew’s day, which excited so 
much disorder, as to occasion him to be 
driven out of the city. He departed for 
Wengrow, in the neighbourhood of War-* 
saw, and there united the offices of phy- 
sician and pastor. There is much mystery 
connected with this period of his life ; in 
1720, and in 1728, he appears to haye 
been almoner to a Saxon regiment’ at 
Warsaw; and in 1729, he was at Con*- 
stantinople, where he estabUahed a 
printing press, and undertook the traua* 
fation of the Bible into the 
language. The alarm excited among the 
Mahometans by this attempt, raised tbeHr 
opposition to such an extent, tb^t he was 
compelled to fly the city, The year of 
his death is unknown ; ne pta<stiiied IMI 



a pbysician hi Poland, ^asr deprived of 
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and pfluosophicaL treatises. 

BACICGIO. See Gaum. 

BACIO, (Henri,) a French* Jesuit, 
horn at Nancy in 1609. He was'pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Dijon, and publi^ed 
eome Eioges. He died in 1 681 . (Biog. 
Umv. SUppl.) 

^ BACK, (Abraham,) a celebrated phy- 
sician, was born, in 1713, at Hudwich- 
wald, the capital of the province of 
Helsingen, in Sweden. He studied at 
the university of Upsal, and distinguished 
himself in the belles lettres, in physics, 
in botany, in anatomy, and in medicine, 
in which he took a degree in 1739. He 
travelled for four years through the Low 
Countries, and in England, in Germany, 
and in France. He remained at Paris 
during two years, acquiring various in- 
formation. He returned to Sweden, was 
appointed assessor of the Royal College 
of Medicine in 1745, professor of ana- 
tomy in 1747, physician to the court of 
Swraen in 1748, physician in ordinary to 
the king in 1749, president of the college 
in 1752, and member of a commission 
appointed to construct tables of births 
and mortality in 1765. He was member 
of many foreign academies; Gustavus 
HI. honoured him with knighthood in 
1773; and he was also of the order of the 
Polar Star. He furnished many memoirs 
to the Transactions of different academies, 
and sustained many academical dis- 
courses at the university of Upsal. Some 
of these have been printed, and he pre- 
fixed a discourse to a Swedish translation 
of Baron Dimsdale's work on Small-pox 
Inoculation, published at Stockholm in 
1769, in which Back treats in a very able 
manner upon the origin and usefulness of 
the practice of inoculation. He died 1795. 

BACK, (James de,) a celebrated Dutch 
physician, bom at Rotterdam in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. He is 
deserving of notice for his early adoption 
and vigorous defence of the doctrines of 
the immortal Harvey on the circulation 
of the blood. Mangetus mentions him 
as discussing several points, on the sub- 
ject of stone and gravel, in a letter, De 
Calculo, publishednn the works of Beve- 
voviekis. He published, Dissertatio de 
Corde, in qufi agitur de Nullitate Spi- 
rituum, de Hsematosi, de Viventium- 
Calore, Rotterd. 1648, 12mo; 1 * 5 . 1660 ; 
tfr. 1671, with the writings of Harvey, 
I^d. Bat 1664; i5. 1666^ 12t]ti6 V an 
En^ii^ translation appeared in 16/^ at 
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Londdn, accompanying the 
Harvey. He ddnies the ekiiitelipo* of ^ 
nervous fluid, and refers the iterations 
of the nervous system' to the agenc^ df 
vibrations. 

BACKER, (John dO,) a worthy priest 
at the Hague, who, ih 1525, in the 
twenty-seventh y^r of his age, was 
burnt by the Inquisition. He vriu 
accused of censuring indidgences^., of 
neglecting to celebrate itiass, and of niar- 
rymg a wife. When exfihiined, his defence 
was that the Scriptures were the Only 
rule of faith, and that therein God al- 
lowed of chaste and honourable marriage. 
On his reminding the court that forni- 
cation in priests was daily overlooked or 
forgiven, the president, among other 
infamous exclamations, expressed a wish 
that “ the poor man had lived with ten, 
harlots, rather than married, and given 
the court all this trouble." His mther 
exhorted him to persevere; declaring 
himself ready, like Abraham, to offer up 
his dearest child, who had never offended 
him ; — a sufficient testimony to the excel- 
lence of the son. As he passed the 
prison, on his way to execution, die 
martyr bid his brethren in chains take 
courage from his example. They re- 
sponded by a shout of joy and by singing 
the Te Deum. At the stake, he repeated 
the triumph of the apostle, deuth, 
where is thy sting?" and then praying, 
‘‘Lord Jesus, forgive thenn for they 
know not what they do ; and jbave mercy 
on me,” he died. 

BACKER (Georges de.) a bookseller 
and printer at Brussels, abCut 1693. He c 
compiled a Dictionary of French Prd- 
Q^rerbs, a valuable work, though how rare. 


(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BACKEREEL, (Wfiliam,) a Dulch 
painter, who lived a few years hefbm 
Rubens. He painted landscape and mlt- 
rine scenery, and resided pnndipidty^iii 
Italy. 

BACKEREEL, (Giles,) a contemjpo^ 
rary of Rubens, to whose style his ^ctime| 
have the greatest resemblance. ; 
ton says that his works maybe firih^ cbm-' 
pared with those of Rubens andVal^ekr 
8t. Charles Boromeus, in tbp caih|<^;df 
Bruges, is apiece of 
design even more correct ’^an that 
bens, whilst the clwiteand Aefie^emtw 
reminds us of Vandyel;. Ih Aattl^wiI 
Brussels some goodjcktiirea m 
also to be fmmd. (Pukihgt^; 

BACKHOUSE, ^mSn, hdrfi f 
died 1662,) one of the rhbst 
in a nuihber of I^gtishmen^rihh ' 
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‘^Rred in 4ihe ^vain conceiui of 

^obemyt after Bacon and othera, in a 
n^ler 8if|irit| &a4 taught the better mode 
of pursuing ,,re^archea into the way, of 
nature’s operations* He was a younger 
son of Samuel Backhouse, a gentleman 
of . good estate Swallowheld, in Berk- 
slure, whose eldest son, Sir John Back- 
house, was a knight. was a commoner 
of Christ Church, ' Ouord, but left the 
liniyer»ty without a degree ; devoting 

iLi-j Ti» rL_ i-i-- 


hiihself to the study of me older alche- 
mical writers, and to experimenting in 
the vain pursuit of what a little conside- 
ration might, it seems, have taught him 
to bo unattainable. However, he at- 
tained to the knowledge of no small 
number of the secrets in this miscalled 
science, which he communicated to a 
man of better talents and higher at- 
tainments than his own, hut who, like 
him, was. devoted to this vain pursuit. 
This was Elias Ashmole, (see Ashmole,) 
whom Backhouse, after the fashion of 
the fraternity to which he belonged, 
adopted as his son. Thus Ashmole, in 
the diary of his life : 1651, June 

Mr. Backhouse told me I must 
now needs be his son, because he had 
communicated so many secrets to me 
and again, 1653, May 13, my father 
Backhouse lying sick in Fleet-street, over 
against St. Dunstan’s church, and not 
knowing whether he should live or die, 
abcnit devcn of the clock, told me, in 
syllables, the true matter of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, which he bequeathed to 
m^ as a legacy.*’ However, Backhouse 
, recovered. Hia death thus recorded 
by his grateful pupil : << 1662, May 30, 
my father Backhouse died this evening^ 
at Swallowfield.” Backhouse translated 
a^d l^nted several alchemical treatises, 
Fleasant Fountain of Know- 
ledge, Svo, 1644; The Complaint of 
!^atpre ; and the Golden Fleece. 

^ BACKUS, (Azel,) an American, pre- 
aidjsnt of ^Hamilton, college, near Utica, 
york, waa bom al^nt ,1765, gra- 
dnajted at Xala college in 1787, and 
having been converted from deist- 
ic^\ opinionsy waa ordmned minister at 
where ho established a semi- 
which condderahle repu- 

^ He. was apjpointi^ president of 
college and 

ihq degree of doctor in divinity, 
d^ J^th, December, ISJld, 

sermons. ^ 

d^tor (qf.myinByf waa lmm 
, i740, 
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graduated at Yale college in 1769, 
and pursued his theological studies 
wder the care of Dr. Hart, of Preston, 
He was ordained a minister at Somer^ ih 
which chmge he remained until his 
death, which took place on the 30th of 
December, 1803. As a theological in- 
stmctor, he was very much renowned, 
and had at one time under his direction 
nearly fifty young men. He published 
some sermons, and a volume on Regene- 
ration, a subject in relation to which, it 
is said, during his residence in college, 
he entertained some serious doubts, hap- 
pily afterwards dispelled. He is stated 
to nave been, as a preacher, plain, but 
forcible. 

^ BACKUS, (Isaac,) an American Bap- 
tist minister, was born at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, in 1724. He is said to have 
received religious impressions for the 
first time in the year 1741, and in 
1746 commenced preaching. Two years 
afterwards, he was ordained first minister 


of a congregational church in Titicut 
precinct, in me town of Middleborough, 
Massachusetts. The year after his ordi- 
nation, several of his congregation 
changed their views with respect to 
baptism, and were ultimately joined by 
their pastor, who submitted to be re- 
baptized by immersion. He is stated for 
some time afterwards, ** to have held com- 
munion with those who were baptized in 
infancy, but he withdrew from this inters 
course with Christians of other deno- 
minations.” Of a Baptist church formed 
in January, 1756, he was in June in- 
stalled pastor, in which post he continued 
till his death, which happened on the 
20th November, 1806. His diffidence 
is stated by Dr. Allen, (Biog. Diet) to 
have been so ^eat, that in conversing on 
important subjects he usually shut Ais 
eyes ! He was a staunch opponent to any 
connexion between church and state. 
His writings are numerous, and are said 
to prove the author to have been ,too 
much under the influence of party , and 
sectarian prepossessions to merit the char- 
racterof impartiality. 

BACLER - DALBE, (Louis Albert 
Ghislain, baron de,) a French artist and 
geographer, horn at Saint-Pol, in the Poe 
de Calais, in 1761. His father haviilg 
obtained the office of directeiir dea pastes 
at Amiens, young Bacler studied there 
under Delille and S4Ua. His lave the 
arts led him, at the age of twenty^ to .viait 
Italy; but,, when be reached the foot 
the Alpsy he was so much sfritck with 
the beauty and gra^deinr of ihe epcetacki 
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whit^h offered itself ]to his,^eyea, jkhat h^ 
could go na jfurther. 'S[e rained seveo 
years atS^aomS) au^ aald the Alfin^ 
ridges became, at onee h {i^nter i^d a 
geographer, ttis rejmtatiqti was already 
extensive, when he rfslumed to France at 
tjie breaking ojit of the Revolution, of 
which he was a zealous partisan, and he 
^fosmediately enrolled himself in. the 
army. He went through different grades, 
and received various appointments £rom 
Napoleon, whose notice he had attracted, 
ana who employed him in several great 
geographical surveys. After the resto- 
. ration of the Bourbons, Bader was neg- 
lected, and driven partly by necessity to 
have recourse to his earlier studies, and 
not only painted, but employed himself 
with great success in the newly-invented 
art of lithography. His works of this 
kind, principally views of the scenery 
which had alwaya exercised so much in- 
fluence on his mind, were in great re- 
pute. He died at Sbvres (where he had 
resided since 1815) in 1824. (Blog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BACMEISTER, a German family, 
which has produced many distinguished 
men. 

BacmeisteTf Henry, son of the elder 
Lucas Bacmeister, afterwards mentioned, 
was bom at Rostock, in 1584 ; took the 
degree of doctor of law at Tubingen, 
in 1615 ; was afterwards public advocate 
of the city of Lunenburg, and provost of 
the church of St. J ohn in that city, and 
died 1629. He wrote Tables on the 
Institutiones Juris. 

BacmeisUr, Henry, the younger, horn 
in 1618; studied at Cologne, Ley- 
den, Utrecht, Oxford, Paris, Orleans, 
Saunkur and Sora; and held honour- 
able offices under the Swedes, in Ger- 
many. After resigning these, he em- 
ployed himself in study ; was afterwards 
Wuff of the duchy of Wurtemburg, in 
Neupyrg and Heidenheim ; and after the 
death of his brother Lucas, secretary to 
the university of Tubingen, counsellor of 
tlm duchy of Wurtemburg ; and in 1671, 
doctor of civil law. Besides^ his in- 
augural disputation, de Palmario Advo- 
catonmi, be left ano^er, entitled Delibata 
Juris ex ‘ Libris 48, Digestorum, bo^ of 
which are. ^ven ih Lauterbach’s Dupu- 
tationes Juridicce, vol. i. 

Bwsmei^r, JohanHee^ doctor and pro- 
fwor of medicine at Rostock, where be 
won. bom in 1563 ; wrote an oration, De 
et Gra^us Academic^ and 
' disputations, and, wed ia 


^r^tnan of Traaemondr^ebastj^Bae^ 
^ster, a^^erds. w |n , 

IdfO, studied LeipM 

f rofefW>r Of # Tubingen in 

710; &nd in end mjir 

vate physician, tb Baden 

Durlach. ^He Aista Rhilip- ^ 

pica, and undem^^e e<^ng. of Ltieas 
Bacmeister’s Coi^pP^tary on the 
phetst and his' famr Seba|tia|i'3 Gbn^ 
tinuatio Annatiu]nJ^||^^ et Van? 

dalorum Nicolai bCswcalqi j as* well as 
some other works! ' 

Bacmeister, Lucas, duhtheran diviljire, 
bom at Luneburg in 1530; studied at 
Wittenburg, and was appointed in 1552, 
by Christian III. of Denmark* tutor to 
the royal princes. After ffilipg this 
office three years, he returned again to 
Wittenburg, where he took the degree of 
master of ^rts in 1558. In the follow- 
ing year he was called to Coldinhurg, in 
Jutland, as chaplain to the widowed 
queen, Dorothea of Denmark, an appoint- 
ment which he held three years; after 
which he was called to the pastorship pf 
the church of St. Mary, and the profes- 
sorship of theology in the university of 
Rostock. In 1564, he took the degmp 
of doctor of theology ; and in 1580, went 
on a clerical visitation to the churches of 
Austria. He died in 1608. His works 
are — Formse Precationum piarum ; , de 
Modo Concionandi; ExpUcatio Histo- 
riae Passionis, Mortis, et Resurrectiohia 
Christi; Explicatio Septe^ Psalmorum 
Pocnitentialium ; Explaniitib Threnoi^i^ 
Jeremiae; Explicatio '^l^orum Ve^S 
Testamenti; Answer td;.tifiree Questiphs 
ti»n the Civil Authority ; and sever^ im- 
putations, orations, programs, epistim# 
and funeral sermons- He published also 
a revised Church Constitution;, and left 
behind him in MS. Commentarii Jn 
Prophetas praeter Danielem omnes^., 
Prariectiones in Epistolas Petri, Jacp^, 
Judas, Paulinaswe ad Ronianos, TimcH 
theum, Titum, Fhilpmoneiii et j^ebimpp; 
Homiliae in Genesm, Exodum, PswinoB et. 
Esaiam; Cousilia 'j^eologicn; 

Ecclesiae et Ministerii ,e<&sias^cl 
tochiensis. . . 

Bacmeister, Zacsur, a son 
bom at Itostock in 157 , 0 ;; at ^^i w 
himself, at his father^ desnr^' 
study of the law ; but cm the tiek 

1 J A.a lir 


elder brotiierl devoted .hm^selC&py^^^ 
\6ey. After #t 

veisities la Gerncij^ 
lands,, he wan 
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^'^^eology^in 1600; i&nA in 1612, sit^Hn- bulis ecitealogicis ad hodienium Oiicem 
tendei^K of tbe district of Giistrau. He Mecklenbuijgensem ded^ctasu 
died in 1688, leavihg behind him Oratio B^^CMElSTER, (Hartmann Louis 
dd Jubilted ; Hisputationes contra Bfe- Christian,) was born in Russia, in 1736. 
creta ConsiUi ; Tractatum de He pursued his studies in the universities 

Lege; FascicjUlum Queestionum Theolo- of Germany, and had for a long time the 
Jdcarum ; Di^tatiohes SS. Trinitate, direction of tlie German college, at St. 
£ VocatioUe Minia|rjMm Ecclesiae ; and Petersburg, and many other institution^ 
in German, ^-(J|^p:3fty8tery of Right- *He wrote — 1. An Abridgement of thi 
ebusness made Imqwn of Christ be- Geograjphy of the Russian Empire. 2. A 
coming Man; ‘^Esj^ihation of the'Ques- Collection of Authentic Pieces, relating 
. tion, whether a mfb^rmation be needful to the History of Peter the Great. 3. A 
in the Lutheran Chidrch ; Confession of Russian Bibliotheca, in 1 1 volumes. The 
the Calvinist. Teachers, that men may latter is a compilation very useful to 
be saved ih the, Lutheran Church ; Intro- those who wish for an account of Russian 
duction how >^ead with profit John literature, and the state of that country. 
Ruelii|s*8 Sermon of Thursday, on the He died in 1806. (Biog. Univ.) 

Holy Supper ; Two Sermons on the BACON, (Roger,) an English monk, 
‘Lutheran Reformation; and other of the order of the Franciscans, born 
works, near Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in the 

Bacmeitter, Lucas, a son of the lost year 1214. He commenced his studies at 
mentioned, was professor of theology at an early age, in the university of Oxford; 
Rostock, where he died in 1679, in his but,accoraing to the custom of those times, 
seventy-fourth year. He left behind him, subsequently went to complete them in 
Oratio de Attenta Scripturae Saerm Lee- the univemity of Paris, then in such high 
done; Analysis et Catena Catechism! repute as to attract students from all 
Minoris Lutheri. parts of Europe. Here it was that he 

Bacmeister, Maithmts, son of the elder laid the foundation of his reputation, and, 
Lucas Bacmeister, born at Rostock in according to Saverien, formed his well- 
1580 ; studied medicine ; and after re- known friendship with the distinguished 
turning from a tour in Germany, visited Robert Grosteste, afterwards bishop of 
Copenhagen ; and acquired so highly the Lincoln, his great friend and patron, 
favour of the chancellor Friesen, that he Having taken the degree of doctor of 
took him with him on his journey to law, he returned to England in 1240, 
England. On his return, he pursued his and, according to some, took the habit 
studies at Leyden ; and afterwards at of the Franciscan order ; although others 
Leipsic, Jena, Frankfort, and Greiffs- assert that he became a monk before he 
wald ; after which he returned to Ros- left France. He now pursued his inves- 
^ tock, and there took the degrees of tigations in almost every department of 
master and doctor in 1606. He after- science ; and with the assistance of various 
wards practised at Kiel and Rostock ^ liberal patrons, whose favour his high 
and received in 1621 the office of court- reputation had secured, he is said to have 
physician at Lunehurg. He died in expended large sums in collecting books, 
1626. He wrote — Medicina l^ractica and procuring and constructing appa- 
Generalis, in Twenty-eight Disputations, ratus, which he had devised for the pro- 
as well as several disputations on other secution of experimental inquiries. Dr. 
subjects; Tractatus de Peste; Consilium Hutton informs us, “from some scarce 
contra l^stem (in German) ; edited Fr. books,’' that he expended, in the course 
Joelis Opera Medica Posthuma, with An- of twenty years, no less than 2000/. 
notations ; and left behind him Consilia “ an amazing sum in those days, and 
Medica in MS. which, it seems, was generously furnished 

Bacmeister, Sebastian, bom at Ottem- to him by some of the heads of the uni- 
dorf^ where his father, Lucas Bacmeister, versity, to enable him the better topursuie 
iya#'prOaeher, in 1646 ; studied at Ros- his noble researches.” His new and 
^k and Wittenberg ; was preacher at extraordinary discoveries, however, Vrere 
GPravemund in 1676, and died in 1704. made in an age far too strongly fettered 
He wrote — Sep^plex Corona Senectutis ; by authorial opinions, to remain long 
afid left behii^^ him in MS; Acadetniae undisturbed. In on age like th^ m 
Rbstochiehsis Historian! ab ipsis Incu- which he lived, there were few 
nabulifl ad Annum 1700 deductam; Ma- of profiting by his instructions; but those 
reschsJet Thurii Annales Hemlqmm ac were not wanting who were able to^ap- 
Vei|^onint, citm 'CtmtinUatione et Ta- predate their value, but, for the most 
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part, having good reason to dread the mined to consider the properties of ma- 
influenceofsuch principles, took measures terial substances as matters of fact, and 
to impede their progress, and to suppress not of belief, he easily ascertained that 
their promulgation. A pretext was sup- many of the opinions of former writers 
plied in the allegation that Bacon’s pur- were false, and he furnishes instances in 
suits were allied to magic, though he nud support of his general position., In ell 
actually written a work expressly against branches of the mathematics he was Well 
that art; and he was, accordingly, re- versed, and there is scarcely any part of 
btrained from reading lectures to the them on which he has not written, with 
young students in the university, and at a solidity and clearness which have been 
length closely confined, and almost starved deservedly admired by the greatest mas- 
— the monks being afraid lest his writings tcrs in that science# In astronomy, 
should extend beyond the limits of his especially, he has left indications of at- 
convent. He avowed the most enlight- tainment far superior to those of his 
ened views, in recommending the qulti- contemporaries, and pointed out the ne- 
vation of natural science, with the express cessity for a further reformation of the^ 
object of leading men to more just con- calendar beyond the Julian correction; 
ceptions of the true foundations of moral the same as that which has been since 
knowledge ; and this drew down upon applied. In practical mechanics and in 
him the whole weight of ecclesiastical chemistry, we have on record many of 
vengeance. His reputation, however, his actual inventions, and still more 
continued to increase throughout Europe, unfinishedprojects and speculations, many 
and the blow was averted for a time of which have been since realized. He 
during the liberal administration of pope is said to have invented the air-pump, 
Clement IV., who not only secured Bacon the camera-obscuro, the diving bell, and 
from molestation, but encouraged him to gunpowder i His discovery of optical 
draw up a collection of his principal lenses has been established beyond a 
works, which Bacon did, under the title doubt. Dr. Smith, indeed, in his Treatbe 
of Opus Majus, and which was published on Optics, has endeavoured to prove that 
by Ifr. Jebb in 1733. On the accession his conclusions on the theory of these 
of Nicholas III., the general of the Fran- instruments were purely theoreticid, and 
ciscans not only prohibited the reading that Bacon had never made any actual 
of his works, but sentenced Bacon, then experiments on the subject, This has 
in his sixty-fourth year, to imprisonment; been controverted by Mr. Mol 3 meux, who 
and to prevent appeal, obtained from contends that Bacon was not onW ac- 
Nicbolas a confirmation of his sentence quainted with the properties of knses 
in the first instance. On the accession theoretically, but that he also applied 
of Nicholas IV., he attempted to conci- them practically. We may mention, 
liate that prince in his favour, by address- however, that some passages in Bacon’s s 
ing to him a treatise On the Means of v^itings, which were pointed out by 
avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age ; but ^igges, as early as the year 1591, and 
no effect was produced by this step ; and which were interpreted by him and others 
it was not till the close of this pontificate, as referring to me principle of the tele- 
that, through the interposition of some scope, seem to have been completely 
powerful friends, he obtained a release, misunderstood, and to contain in reality 
Up to his death, which happened in his nothing of the kind. Among other thin|^ 
convent at Oxford, in the year 1292, he attributed to him b that of the introduc-, 
coiithiued his literary labours. tion of the Arabic nuinerab into £ng- 

Bacon was styled by some of his con- land ; but this has been compld^ly 
temporaries, '*the wonderful doctor;” disproved. (Halli well’s Raxa 

and he doubtless was the most extraor- matica, p. 114, &c.) Hb works, pi:^ 
dinary genius of that age. Anticipating lished and in MS*, are very niimerous. 
the mode of investigation perfected by Bale mentions more than whty works, 
his great namesake, he declared that attributed to him; and Dr. Ui>^ 
experimental science alone can ascertain peface to hb edition of the Opus Majtis,. 
the effects to be performed by the powers has coBected the titles of a muok greaj^sP, 
of nature or by human art. l^at science number, Under the dii^inct' heads. ;rof 
alone, he says, in hb tract De ‘Nullitate grammar, matheiimdcs, 

Magbs, envies us to investigate the geography, astrohomv, chronologyi^e]^. 
practices of magic, not with the intent of mbtry, magic, medimne, logby mel^pky^ 
confirming them, but that they may be sics, etbics, .tbeoio^,. -philtdoi^, anidL 
avoided by the philosopher. Thus deter- mbcellany. Hb Opus Majus 
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lUhed by 0r. J6bb, .at London, in 1733, legend from a rare tract, entitled, The 
and republished at Venice, in 1750. famous Historie of Friar Bacon, 4to. 
MSS. of all or ports of it are in Gale’s Loud. 1652. Friar Bacon, it is pretended, 
collection at Cambridge, in which library discovered, “ after great study,” that if he 
is also a transcript of the celebrated could succeed in making a head of brass 
Dublin MS. of Bacon’s works, under the which should speak, and hear it when it 
press mark, 0. xv. 13. In the same col- ^ke, he might be able to surround all 
lection with the Opus Majus, Bacon England with a wall of brass. By the 
included his Opus Minus and his Opus assistance of Friar Bungey, and a devil 
Tertium, neither of which have been likewise called into the consultation, he 
printed, although of the most curious accomplished his object, but with this 
and interesting mmer, and easily acces- drawback— the head when finished was 
sible in MS. in the Cottonian library, warranted to speak in the course of one 
His treatise De Mirabile Potestate Artis month ; hut it was quite uncertain when ; 
et Ndturae, was printed, for the first time, and if they heard it not before it had 
at Paris, in 1542, and contains, inter alia^ done speaking, all their labour would be 
the earliest notice of paddle-wheels to lost. After watching for three weeks, 
boats, Bucb as are now employed for our fatigue got the mastery over them, and 
steamers. Besides these, we have his Bacon set his man Miles to watch, with 
Perspectiva, 4to, Francof. 1614 ; The- strict injunctions to awake them, if the 
saurus Chemicus, 8vo, Franefort, 1620; head should speak. The fellow heard 
On the Infirmities of Old Age, 8vo, Lon- the head at the end of one half-hour say, 
don, 1683; Tr£u;tatus brevis et utilis ad “Time is;” at the end of another, “Time 
declarandum quaedam obscure Dicta in was;” and at the end of another half- 
libro Secreta Secretoriim Aristotelis, hour, “ Time’s past;” when down it fell 
MS. Gale, O. i. 12 ; Radix Mundi, MS. with a tremendous crash, the blockhead 
Digb. 133 ; Tractatus de Intellectii et of a servant thinking that his master 
Intelligibili, MS. Digb. 55 ; Summa Phi- would be ang^, if he disturbed him for 
losophise, MS. Di^. 67 ; Communia such trifles ! We cannot conclude better 
Naturalia, MS. Di^. 70 ; Fabrica Spe- than in the words of the^excelleDt Robert 
cull Ustorii, MS. Digb. 71 ; De Inven- Recorde, — “ And hereof came it that ^ 
tione Cogitationis, MS. Digb, 72 ; De fryer Bakon was accompted so greate a 
Trigonometria, MS. Digb. 76; Brevi- negromancier,whiche never used thatarte 
arium de Dono Dei, MS. Digb. 119; (by any conjecture that 1 can fynde) but 
Queestiones et Commentaria in Libros was in geometrie and othir inathematicall 
Aristotelis de Anima, MS. Digb. 150; sciences so exporte, that he coulde doe 
De Sermone Rei admirabUis, MS. Digb. by them suche thynges as were wonder- 
183; De Motu, MS. Digb. 190; Gram- ful in the sight of most people.” (Path- 
^atica Grseca, MS. Fr. Douai. In the way to Knowledge, 4to, Loud. 1551.) 
Digby collection is also a very curious (| BACON, (Robert,) bom about 11 98, has 
treatise on geometry by Bacon, which is been supposed by some, though on slight 
intended for publication by the Historical grounds, to have been the elder brother 
Society of .Science, under the editorial of Roger Bacon. He studied first at 
care of professor Davies. To attempt, Oxford, and from thence went to Paris, 
however, even a bare enumeration of tne After his return, he settled at Oxford, 
titles of manuscripts attributed to Roger and read divinity lectures there. In 
Bacon would occupy more space than is 1233, he preached a sermon before 
compatible with the nature of this work ; Henry III,, in which he told that king 
andw^ content ourselves, therefore, with, plainly the mischiefs that arose from his 
having pointed out the most important reposing too great confidence in Peter de 
ones. Wo may add, however, tnat Sir Rupihus, bishop of Winchester, and 
Hiomas Philltpps possesses a fine manu- other foreigners, and obtained by his 
script of Bacon’s chemical treatises, patriotic courage great rc]^tation. He 
written hi the early part of the fourteenth read, in conjunction with Fishakel, lec<- 
c^tuxy, and which may possibly be the tures in St. Edward’s schools, and was 
same' vrhirii formerly ^longed to Dr. very assiduous in preaching. In^ 1240, 
Askew, and ia described in the ^e cata- Bacon, though old, entered into fhe 
logue of his library, (8vo, London, 1786, order of friars preachers, of which order 
No.464i) also was his friend Pishakel. He wrote 

^w^frSqiietttalliishmB are made to Friar many theological works^ in high esteem 
BacfmVmsan 'head; it w31 notbe ine- at the time. He died in 1248; (Tan- 
levahtlb give abridged version' of the ner, Bibl. Pegge’s Life Grosseteste.) 
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BACON, (Sir Nicholas,) a distinguished 
English* lawyer and statesman, was de> 
scended firom an ancient and respectable 
family in Suffolk, and was the second 
son of Robert Bacon, a gentleman of 
some property, residing at Drinkston in 
that county. He was born in the year 
1510, at thislehmrst in Kent, and re- 
ceived his education at Bennct, or as it 
is now called, Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, of which he was admitted in 
1523, and where he prosecuted his stu- 
dies with the greatest assiduity and suc- 
cess. It was at the university that he 
formed an acquaintance with two indivi- 
duals, afterwards distinguished in their 
several professions, and with whom his 
connexion tended, in after-life, very ma- 
terially to assist his advancement. These 
were Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, 
and Parker, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterburjr. (Strype, Life of Parker.) 
After leaving the university he ti’avelled 
into France, and resided for some time in 
Paris, where we may suppose that he laid 
the foundation of that accurate know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, by which, in 
after-life, he was enabled to render 
much important service to his sovereign 
and country, (^loyd. State Worthies.) 
On his return to England, he entered 
• himself at Gray's Inn, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the law, in which he 
made rapid progress; and it could not 
have been long after his call to the bar 
that he acquired a very considerable 
reputation. We find him in 1535, con- 
sulted by his former fellow collegian Par- 
ker, then dean of Stoke college in Suffolk, 
in a matter relating to a dispute between, 
the college and one of its tenants. Strype 
says, that at this time Bacon was 
what was designated ** a great lawyer.” 
(Strype, Life of Parker.) He has 
preserved a copy of Bacon's opinion in 
this case, in which he advises Parker 
that the college had no remedy at law ; 

yet, before the chancellor, it might 
have remedy by conscience.” In the 
conclusion he says, ** I pray you, speak 
well of the law till I next meet with you, 
though it appear by my letter that con- 
science and the law stand sub-contrary 
in fgurd*' It appears that the relation- 
ship between morm right and legal right 
was, in those days, about as remote as in 
our own. We team, however, from a 
letter from lord-chancellor Bacon to lord 
Burghley, that, in 1637, Nicholas Bacon 
bad never practised, idthough in that 
y^T he was made ** solicitor of the 
Augmentation, a court of much busi- 
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ness.” Bacon seems to have very early 
attracted the notice Of the king, who 
granted to him, on the dissolution of the 
monastery of St. Edmund's-Bury, the 
manors of Redgrave, Rotesdale, and Gil- 
lingham, with me park of Redgrave, and 
six acres of land m Wortham, together 
with the tithes of Redgrave, to hold in 
capife in knight’s service. By grants of 
this kind, it was plain the king hoped to 
secure the support of ^ powernil body of 
adherents to bis proposed plans for plun- 
dering the churen of her property ; and 
some such motive appears to have 
operated with him in the case of Bacon, 
whom we find, in 1547, one of the com- 
missioners for the dissolution of certain 
colleges in Norfolk and Suffolk, (Strype, 
Life of Parker,) and in the same year 
he was appointed attorney in the court of 
wards. In this office, which was one, in 
those days, of considerable honour and 
profit, Bacon was continued by Edward 
VI., to whom he was greatly recom- 
mended by his attachment to the re- 
formed religion. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. his circumspection in religious 
matters enabled him to preser\'e an 
influence which he appears to have used 
to the advantage of the country. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries, many 
projects were submitted to the king for 
the establishment of learned institutions, 
amongst which was one projected for the 
promotion of the study of civil law, the 
plan of which was drawn up by Bacon, 
and which is detailed at length in Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation. 

In 1552 Bacon became treasurer of* 
^Gray's-inn. During the reign of queen 
Mary his prudence and moderation pre- 
served him from the intolerance of the 
ruling powers. Together with Cecil, 
“ he was,” in the language of Burnet, 
“ accustomed to comjMy with what he 
condemned in religion.” It was this, in 
a great measure, which recommended 
him to Elizabeth, who, on her accession, 
showed but little affection for zealous 
protes^tism, and proved her title to 
the epithet — sweet sister Temp^itnee — 
which her brother Edward had given her. 
She appointed Bacon lord keeper, taking 
the great seal from Nichblas 
archbishop of York (22d Dec. 1658), t^d 
he was snortly afterwards sworn * of the 
privy council. No greater proof of 
confidence in his temper and moderatioh 
could be given, than her committing to 
his charge the vexed queitioUs of cbmxdi 
policy end doctrine which e!t thaftitne 
distracted the kingdom, and thnhitehed 
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Se* stability of the throne. (Strype, Life 
of Parker.) He presided, together with 
thOi archbishop of York, in the capacity 
of ^inoderator at a conference, or disputa- 
tion between eight Protestant divines, and 
eigUtRoman-catholic bishops, from which, 
however, resulted no greater amount of 
advantage than usually accrues from exhi- 
bitions of the sort. He was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the grants 
made of crown lands in the reign of 
queen Mary, and ^n the assembling of 
parliament (25th January, 1558) opened 
the session with a very elaborate and 
eloquent speech. In tms he treated of 
the various points which would come 
under the cognizance of the assembly, 
with a prudence and reserve becoming 
his station in the councils of the queen. 
He insisted on the queen’s desire to pro- 
mote true religion, and recommended 
the same object to their care. He ad- 
vised them, however, to pursue it with 
caution and moderation, counselling them 
that provision should be made that no 
contentious and contumelious words, as 
heretic, schismatic, papist, and such like, 
being the movers of seditious factions and 
sects, should be used, but banished out of 
men’s mouths as the causers, continuers, 
and increasers of displeasure, hate, and 
malice, and as the utter enemies of all 
concord and unity, and the very mark they 
were now come to shoot at” (Strype, 
Annals.) In 1559 he was made one of the 
lay-commissioners appointed for the visi- 
tation of the various dioceses. Norwich 


into the same family with himself— Cecil, 
Hobhv, Rowlet, and Killigrew. (Camd. 
Anna!.) By their means he maintained 
himself at court against even the influ- 
ence of the favourite, the celebrated earl 
of Leicester, who having been at one time 
a papist, and another a puritan, could 
have little in common with the lord 
keeper, a protestant of the high church 
school. In one matter, however, this 
powerful nobleman succeeded in depriving 
Bacon, although only for a time, of the 
confidence of his mistress. At this period 
the question of the succession to the 
throne was greatly agitated; some ap- 
proving of the claim of the house of Suf- 
folk, whilst others supported the title of 
the queen of Scots. The queen herself, 
desirous of balancing the factions — a se- 
cret, we are told, she learnt from Bacon 
(Naunton, Frag. Regal.), although it is far 
more probable that she had inherited it 
from her father — sometimes inclined to 
one and sometimes to another. Hales, a 
clerk of the hunaper, having published a 
book against queen Mary, the bishop of 
Ross, the Scottish ambassador, prompted 
by Leicester, complained of it to the 
queen.* Hales was committed to prison, 
and Cecil, then secretary of state, desired 
to investigate the matter further. The 
result of tlie investigation was the impri- 
sonment of Lord John Gray, of Pyrgo, in 
his own house, where he soon died, his 
friends reported, of the queen’s displea- 
sure, but Cecil believed merely of the gout. 
(Letter from Sec. Cecil to Sir T. Smith. 


and Ely constituted his district. In pursu- Wright’s Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 179.) 
iance of his great anxiety to secure for the The lord keeper also was disgraced, 
church the services of a cler^, Qualified ^it being suspected that he bad some 
not only by their learning, but by their ®share in writing the book. Cecil, we 
morals, to promote and diffuse true reli- arc told by Wood, (Ath. Oxon.) was 
^ion, — the scandal of the times being an as much concerned in its authorship, 
Ignorant and demoralized ministry, — he 

used every persuasion to induce his friend * la 1 723 was published a work entitled, the Right 

Succession to the Crown of England in the 
Parker to accept the high post of arch- Family of the Stuarts exclusive of Mary Queen of 
bishop of Cmiterbury, but it was not Scots, learnedly asserted and defended by sir Ni> 
without considerable difficulty that he 

j /• n 1 Sir Anthony Browne, chief justice of the Common 

succeeded. (btrype, Life ot Parker, pieas, faithftilly published from the original manu^ 
Burnet, Hist. Ref.) It is recorded of script. An imperfect copy, in manuscript, to be 
Viim that snmp vpora stf^PrwrflrAfi H found in the llarleian Collection (Noa. 637, 555). 

nnn, mac some years atterwards tio/o; whether or no the first of these treatises was writ- 
he nearly forfeited hia nght of presenta- ten by Sir Anthony Bacon it is not easy to deter- 
tion to a living, from the difficulty he obvio^, 

« ; , j . i.-L £• ii. could not, inasmuch as it is in favour of, and not 

found to discover a person worthy of the .gainst, the claim of the queen of Scots. A msnu- 
cure. At the opening of the next par- script note in the printed copy in tho British Mu* 

liATnont fjannarv 19 Tip nlliirip/l States that the first treatise was written by 

liment (January ne auuded, by Sir Anthony Browne. 

with great seventy, to the sloUl of the wood, however, positively declares, that to Sir An- 
clergy, and the negligence of their flocks, thony Browne's work in eupj^rt of qum 5Ury*a 

, Alliance was the policy of that time fore, to see upon what grounds it can be positively 


him that snmp vpora stf^PrnrflrAfi H found in the llarleian uouection (wos. OM). 

nim, mac some years atterwayos (lo/o; whether or no the first of these treatises was writ- 
he nearly forfeited hia nght of presenta- ten by Sir Anthony Bacon it is not easy to deter- 
tion to a living, from the difficulty he obvio^, 

« ; , j . i.-L £• ii. could not, inasmuch as it is in favour of, and not 

found to discover a person worthy of the .gain»t, the claim of the queen of Scots. A msnu- 
cure. At the opening of the next par- script note in the printed copy in tho British Mu- 
liATnpnt flAniiArv 19 Tip Al1iirip<l "‘^um States that the first treatise was written by 

Iiment (January tow; ne auuded, ^be second by Sir Anthony Browne. 

with great seventy, to the sloUl of the wood, however, positively declares, that to Sir An- 
clergy. and the negligence of their flocks, thony Browne's work in aupj^rt of qum 5Ury*a 

, Alliance was the policy of that time fore, to see upon what grounds it can be positively 
(I^loydi State Worthies) and Bacon did asserted that, not indeed theseooiid, but the fim of 
not fail to «dtivate ,the ftiendahip.of 

those eminent persons who had mamed Aathony Browne in this work. 
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yet was the matter so wisely laid upon year was published a libel, addressed to 
Qales and Bacon that Sir William was the lieuteaaAta of the*^eouniy of Wor- 
kept free, thereby to have the more au- cester, and which professiNi to emanate 
thority and grace to procure the others* from Edinburgh, in which it was asserted 
pardon, as he did.*' It is stated the that the (jueen’s ministers, the lord 
same writer, that there was an intention of keeper, Cecu, Mildmay, and Sadleir, mis- 
taking the seals from Bacon, which would governed the state, and abused the con- 
have been done if Sir Anthony Browne ndence of the sovereign; and that by 
could have been prevailed on to accept them and the poganical pretended 
them. As it was, Bacon was forbidden bishops " the people were continued ** in 
the court, and coniined to the business of a state of religion of their own devising, 
the chancery. It was with some difficulty worse than Turkery 1* 
that Cecil restored him to the queen’s His hostility to popei^, his having 
favour, who probably was not, after been, both in 1568 and in 1571, (Cam- 
all, unwilling to be reconciled to him, den, Annal.) appointed to preside in the 
as, especially in the adjustment of commission for hearing the differences 
matters connected with the church, she between the queen of Scots and her sub- 
had found his services of great utility, jects, appear to have exposed him to 

About this time,” says Strype, under the hatred of the other party. In 
the year 1565, lawyers in most eminent 1572 he again opened the session of 
places, were generally favourers of po- parliament with a speech, in which he, 
pery” (Annals). This consideration, to- as usual, dwelt chiefly on the state of 
gether with a magnificent entertainment religion, reprehending the clergy for their 
given by Bacon to the queen, at his negligence, and advising the hishops to 
house at Gorhambury, near St. Alban’s, exercise a more rigid superintendence 
we are told cooperated with Cecil’s ex- over them. 

ertions to place the lord keeper in his Of Bacon, it was said by Lloyd, 
former position in Elizabeth s esteem, that ** he had the deepest reach of any 
In 1567 a difference arose between him man that was at the council-table,” 
and the archbishop, who does not appear (State Worthies,) and we may believe 
to have approved of the interference of the fact to have been so from the advice 
laymen in church matters, respecting which he addressed to the queen a short 
some ecclesiastical appointments which time before he died (28th Nov. 1578). 
he had cither made or sanctioned. Parker He warned her that fVance, Spain, and 
remonstrated, by letter, with the lord Rome were her three great enemies, 
keeper, who, “ being a passionate man,” that they had three ways of annoying, 
returned for answer a few lines importing for which, in her turn, she had ihrets 
that ** he conceived that now of the remedies. The means of France was 
archbishop . which he thought not to through Scotland ; of Spain by the Low^ ‘ 
have heard at his hands,” and ** sent, |CountricB ; of Rome, by ner emissaries in 
also a hard message by the archbishop’s^ England. The way to withstand France 
man.” Whether or no this breach was was to attach S^tland to Enp^land ; 
healed we have no information. to meet Spain, was to assist the pnnee of 

On his death-bed (1575), Parker is re- Orange and the reformed party in the 
ported to have written to the queen, in- Low Countries ; and to defeat the machi- 
veighing against Bacon and Bur^rhley ** as nations of Rome, those who were hostile to 
the chief procurers of the spoils of the the pope should be encouraged. (Strype, 
church.” (Strype.) Some judicious friend, Annals.) 

it is said, dissuaded him from sending the Bacon’s health, "Vhich had long been iii- 

letter, nor should we have known a^ different, failed him towards the. close of 
thing of the matter but for the offf- his life. He became exceeding^ corpu- 
cious zeal of Dr. Whitgift. No one lent, so that the queen used spoHiyely to 
showed a more earnest zeal than did remark, ** My lord keeper’s so^ lo«3geA 
Bacon for the efficiency of the clergy, well.” Walking from Westminister 
and we ffifd him in 1569 signing ari ad- to the star-chamber, he woidd becoideiK) 
dress of the privy council to the arch- much out of breath that coimsel forbetre 
bishop, censuring the negligence of the addressing him until, by kpockiiig irith 
bishops, and requiring him to institute his staff; he notified 
an examination into the state of his himself. (See Burgon’s Lifb of GTeshaiff, 
eletgy. It was his zeal for the refbrma- 'vol. ii. p. 485.), His death on 

tion, indeed, which eiroosed hhn to the the 20tn of February, 1579. Bir SRebxto 
Calumnies of the papists. In the next Bacon was essentia^ a man {<tt tifs thhe. 
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Moderation and firmnesa were his cha- 
rfu^terietiea ; himaelf asiacere protestant, 
and warmly attaohed to the Church of 
England} he used all his influence to 
check the misguided zeal of those who 
used to thynke," as Cecil observed, 
nothing sharp ynough ageynst papists.** 
(Wright, vol. 1 . p. 126.) “ He neither 

affected lior attained to greatness ; medio- 
cria firma was his principle and practice.*' 
(Lloyd.) He died lord keeper, never 
coveting the title%rhich was, in popular 
esteem at least, higher — ^that of lord- 
chancellor.* , “ Give me,** he said, “ a 
good estate rather than a great one." 
He was no lover of affected despatch 
he would say, ** Let us stay a little, that we 
may have done the sooner." He is said 
to have shown a great tenderness for the 
law in the exercise of his duties in chan- 


(Master's Hist. Christ. Corp. Coll, by Dr. 
Lamb, p. 130,) the chapel of which was 
built chiefly through his assistance. He 
was twice married; the first time to a 
daughter of William Ferneley of West 
Creting, in the county of Suffolk, Esq., 
by whom he had issue three sons and 
three daughters: the sons were, 1. Sir 
Nicholas ; 2. Nathaniel ; and 3, Edward. 
The daughters were, 1. Anne; 2. Jane; 
3. Elizabeth. He married a second time, 
Anne, daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, by 
whom he had Anthony and Francis. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was buried in St. 
Paul’s, where a handsome monument was 
raised to his memory, with an epitaph, 
supposed to have been written by the 
celebrated Buchanan. Tliis was de- 
stroyed by the great fire of London in 
1666. Holingshed has mentioned Bacon 


eery. The following character of him, 
by his son, gives us all that could be de- 
sired. He was ** a plain man, direct and 
constant, without all finesse and double- 
ness, and one that was of a mind that a 
man in his private proceedings and 
estate, and in the proceedings of state, 
should rest upon the soundness and 
strength of his own courses, and not 
upon practice to circumvent others ; in- 
somuch that the bishop of Rosse, a subtle 
and observing man, said of him that he 
could fasten no words upon him, and that 
it was impossible to come within him, 
because he offered no play; and the 
queen-mother of France, a very politic 


g rincesB, said of liim that he should have 
een of the council of Spain, because he 
I despised the occurrent and rested upon the 
first plot.’* (Observations upon a Libel,^ 
&C 0 Bacon’s Works.) As a speaker^ 
he is said to have combined two qualities 
rarely united; he was at once a witty 
and a weighty speaker. (Peachum, Com- 
plete Gentleman.) He was a lover of 
learning, as was shown by his munifi- 
cent donations to the university library 
of Cambridge, his endowment of six 
scholarships in Corpus Christ! college, 

* alter he had been la efllee a short time he ob- 
tained from the queen a patent, declaring his 
authority as lord keeper to be as large as that of any 
lord chaooeUor; and| some years afterwards, he 
prooured the psssing of the Aet 5 Biia. c. 18, which 
deeJared ** that the keeper of the great seal always 


had. as of right belofiglog to his office, the same 
ahfhoHtyi jurisdietton, execution of laws, and all 
other oastoms. as the ohanedler of England law> 
fully had.”. In very anohuit times» It it probable 
that the gteat seal was often committed to a keeper 
who had siiitpty its custedyi and professed no judi- 
ala} power whatever. -SMliOrd SHcamere^s Ob- 
servations on ^he Chart of Cbanoery. where he 
ip^ks of a keeper appointed without oath, who 

ooald eiity affix the great seal to a documtut in the 
pieMnoe of ic^rtala mton in dme^ry. 
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as one of those who have written on the 
Histoiy of England ; and Masters men- 
tions in his History of Corpus Christi 
College, a Commentary on the Twelve 
Minor Propliets, which he wrote and de- 
dicated to his son Anthony. 

BACON, (Anthony,) was the fourth 
son of lord keeper Bacon, and his eldest 
by his second wife, and was bom in the 
year 1558. He was, as we have else- 
where stated, educated with his brother 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, under Dr. 
Whitgift. He applied himself, during 
his residence at the university, with great 
assiduity to his studies, although, like 
his brother, his health was very infirm, 
deriving from his father the undesirable 
heritage of the gout. At the age of four- 
teen he was in danger of losing his sight; 
and throughout his life was compelled to 
^ submit to a strict course of medical disci- 
pline. The period wlien he left the 
university does not appear to have been 
ascertained, but it is not probable that 
he continued longer than did his brother 
Francis. On tlie death of his father he 
became possessed of a wnsiderable estate 
in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, the rental 
of which, taken in 1579, shows that he 
was left in a state actually of affluence. 
In this year he went upon the continent, 
and resided for some time in Paris, 
where, at the request of lord treasurer 
Burghley, he became acquainted with 
Dr. William Parry (afterwards executed 
for an attempt to assassinate the queen) 
to whom he lent money, and from whom 
he obtained information useful to the 
EngMsh government. The earl of Lei- 
cester, at that time the queen’s chief 
favourite, becoming jealous of the ad- 
vantages which Burghley obtained in 
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thid way, complained to tlie queen, but 
the lord treasurer, in re{dy, druy assured 
her majesty that his nephew would suder 
neither in conversation or loyalty through 
his intercourse with Parry. During his 
residence in Pmris, Bacon appears to have 
corresponded frequently with Sir Francis 
'Walsingham, then secretary of state. In 
1581 he appears to have left Paris, as we 
find him in that year at Bourges in Berri, 
from whence he removed to Geneva, 
where he lodged in the house of the 
celebrated Beza. The next year he left 
that city for Montpelier, from whence he 
went to Marseilles, where he was in 
January. He appears, during his stay 
there, to have suffered severely from 
illness, for in a letter he received during 
his stay in this city, we find his corre- 
spondent expressing a hope that he 
should soon see him “ cured in body, 
mind, and purse.” 

From Marseilles he went to Bourdeaux, 
where his attachment to the reformed 
faith exposed him to considerable annoy- 
ance. An English catholic, residing in 
the town, drew up a memorial to the 
governor, the marshal de Matignon, 
which was signed also by two English 
Jesuits, charging Bacon with sheltering 
and assisting the rebellious Huguenots — 
an accusation which made such impres- 
sion on some fanatical members of the 
arllament that they declared Bacon to 
o worthy of the rack. He was protected 
by the governor, who treated his accusers 
with the contempt which they deserved. 
The \dsit which he had paid to the king 
of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV. of 
France), whose zeal for protestantism had 
made him obnoxious to the Roman catho- 
lics, contributed, without doubt, to Ba- 
con’s unpopularity at Bourdeaux. Heniy 
was then residing at Berne, and on his 
visit there Bacon became acquainted 
with the distinguished civilian Danaeus, 
who conceived so great a regard for 
him as to dedicate to him severe of his 
works. During his residence at Bourdeaux, 
one of his firiends addressed to him a letter 
entreating his return ** from his voluntary 
banishment,” observing that they are 
not the best thought of where they would 
be that take any delight to absent them- 
selves in foreign parts, especially such as 
are of quality, and known to have no 
other cause than their private content* 
ment.” (Birch.) There was, in fact, at 
tliis time a great jeidousy evinced by the 
English government of its sul^ects re- 
siding in catholic countries, so much so, 
thi^t in June 1580 a proclamation was 
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put forth, requiring all persona tliat had 
any children, waim or kinfimen, m:^any ; 
parte beyond seas, within ten days mr 
deliver in their names to the ordinorieai, 
and within four months, . to send for 
them home again. (Aikin’s Court of Queen 
Elizabeth.) Bacon, however, was imwiR ' 
ling to return to England, althou^, being 
then at Montaubon, he received (Nov. 
1686) the queen’s command to< that effect, 
through secretary Walsingham. 

He became about fhis time involved 
in a disagreeable affair with Madame de 
Momay, the wife of the celebrated pro- 
testant, Seigneur du Flessis Marly, If 
we may cremt the statement of Dr. Birch, 
who quotes the letters of Bacon himself, 
this lady was anxious to obtain him as a 
husband for her daughter, and, indignant 
at his refusing her advances for that 
purpose, and still more at his approving 
of tlie conduct of one of the pastors who 
had censured her for “ scandalous excess 
in her head attire,” succeeded in break- 
ing off the intimacy which had previously 
subsisted between Bacon and i her hus- 
band. This is said to have involved 
Bacon in considerable difficulties, from 
which he was only relieved by au appli- 
cation to the bishop of Cahors, who treated 
him with the greatest consideration, and, 
amongst other acts of kindness, lent him 
1000 crowns. This benevolent prelate 
entreated Bacon to interest himself with 
the lord treasurer on behalf of two priests 
imprisoned at Westminster — an office 
that Bacon readily undertook, and chiefly, 
it is said, in order to enable him to 
send his servant safely to England, with 
some information of a very important but 
^dangerous description. The lord treasurer 
acting, as it appears, on the suggestions 
of Lady Bacon, whom Madame de Mor- 
nay had prejudiced against her son, in- 
instead of rewarding this messenger im- 
prisoned him for ten months. 

By his continued residence on the conti- 
nent, Bacon aroused the indignation both 
of his mother and- of the lord treasurer* 
Burghley blamed him for his 
gance, declimng that “ he spent life a 
prince, being but squire r fet Lady 
Bacon did not . hesitate to ci^ him a. 
traitor to God and his epunbty, /and 
asserted that he had undone her and 
sought her death, adding that when, he 
should succeed he would get only, a hun- 
dred pounds more than he ^as then posH 
sessed of. She threatened to obtain , the 
queen’s letter to force him home,, end 
trasted that he might be tmprj^hed io]^ 
his return. $he vowed that sue could not 
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bear to hear of him — that he was the nay, Life of the Earl of Salisbury. .Lives 
most hated of all in France, and cursed of Brit. Statesm. Cab. Cyc.) In his foreign 
of God in all his actions. The grounds correspondence he received very consi- 
of this displeasure appear to have been derable assistance from Anthony, who, 

* what she afterwards stated, that his in the parliament of 1592, in which 
extravagance had compelled her to sell his brother Francis sat for Middlesex, 
^l her jewels, and to borrow money of sat himself for Wallingford, but appears 
different persons to relieve his necessities, to have devoted himself almost exclu- 
Her anger was also greatly aggravated sively to foreign politics, and to main- 
by his contracting an intimacy with taining an epistolary intercourse with 
Anthony Standen. then imprisoned at his friends on the continent. Amongst 
Bourdeauxas aSpAish8py,andforwhose these was the celebrated Beza, who had 
liberation he had warmly interested dedicated a book to Lady Bacon, and to 
himself. Lady Bacon suspected that whom Anthony' sent in his own name 
Standen, who was ah able, subtle, and and that of his mother, a gift worth one 
designing man, had shaken Anthony’s hundred marks, some compliment of the 
faith in the doctrines of the reformation ; kind being, it seems, expected by the 
but, however, he easily satisfied her on learned reformer. In the year 1595 he 
that point. In February, 1591, he re- took up his residence in Essex-house 
turned to England, and took up his abode in order that he might, with the greater 
with his brother in Gray’s-inn. He convenience, assist his munificent patron 
managed also to effect a reconciliation with his advice whenever it shomd be 
with his mother. He joined also the required. So highly was his influence 
party of Essex, a step which Francis with the earl estimated, that in 1596 he 
Bacon declares he induced him to take, received a letter from Henry IV. of 
The statement he has himself given of France,entreatinghisintercst with Essex; 
his motives is, however, the more pro- the duke de Bouillon appears also to have 
bable account : ** On the one side,^' he cultivated his friendship, and probably 
says, “ coming over, I found nothing but for the same reason. There is an anec- 
fair words, which make fools fain, and dote related of Bacon by Sir Henry Wot- 
yet even in those no offer or hopeful ton, which cannot be omitted from this 
assurance of real kindness, whi^ I memoir, although we concur with most 
thought I might justly expect at the lord preceding biographers in questioning its 
treasurer’s hands, who had inned my authenticity. ** The earl of Essex,” says 
ten years’ harvest into his own barn, he, “ had accommodated Master An- 
without any halfipenny charge.” This thony Bacon in a partition in his house, 
he said in allusion to the valuable in- and nad assigned to him a noble enter- 
formation which he had from time to tainment. This was a gentleman of im- 
® time transmitted to Burgbley from the potent feet, but a nimble head, and 
continent. On the other side, be ob-^ through bis hands run all the intclli- 
served “ the rare virtues and perfec-^ gences with Scotland, who being of a 
tions” of Essex, “ the interest he had provident nature, and well knowing the 
worthily in his sovereign’s favour,” to- advantage of a dangerous secret, would 
gether with his kindness to Francis, and many times cunningly let fall some words 
was therefore induced, by the combined as if he could amend his fortunes under 
motives of admiration, interest, and gra- the Cecilians, and who had made (as he 
titude, to tender to him his services, was not unwilling should be believed) 
which offer was thankfully accepted, some great proffers to win him away; 
His ill hedth prevented his waiting on which, once or twice, he pressed so far, 
the queen when he returned, who, how- and with such tokens and signs of apparent 
ever, gradously received his qj^cuses, and discontent to my lord Henry Howard(who 

r ke of hittiin terms of high Oommenda- was of the party, and stood himself in 
K Earlyinhiscateer, Essex, in imitation much umbrage with the queen)^ that he 
of his step-father, the earl of Leicester, flies presently to my lord of Essex (with 
had estabushed correspondences in va- whom he was commonly prima^ admig- 
ridus countries to obtain such information sionis by his bedside in the morning) and 
as might give him weight and importance tells him that unless that gentleman wei^ 
at the council-table. Unlike Leicester, satisfied with a round sum all would be 
however, Essex never communicated any vented. 'This took the earl at that time 
of his information to the Cecils, to whose iU provided, whereupon he was fain siid- 
craffy; though prudent policy, he was denly to give him Essex-houM, which 
must decidedly opposed. ( J. P. Cburte- the good old Lady Walsingham did afler- 
457 
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wards disengage out of her own store, 
with two thousand five hundred pounds; 
and, before, he had distilled fifteen hun- 
dred poundb at another time by the same 
skill, so as we rate this one secret as it 
was finely carried, at four thousandpounds 
in present money, besides at least one 
thousand pounds of annual pension to 
a private and bedridden gentleman.’* 
(Wotton, Parallel between the Earl of 
Essex and the Duke of Buckingham.) 
The fact tliat Lord Henry Howard was 
an agent of Cecil’s appears inconsistent 
with the intimacy said, by Wotton, to 
subsist between him and Essex. (Dal- 
rymple’s Secret Correspondence of Cecil.) 
There is abundant evidence also to show 
that Anthony Bacon was, by nature, not 

S rovident, but, on the contrary, so scon- 
alously negligent as often to have been 
involved in tiie most serious embarrass- 
ments, which, further, could hardly have 
been the case if he had received from 
Essex at least one thousand pounds of 
annual pension," besides “ a noble enter- 
tainment” at Essex-house. It is evident 
by a letter to his motlier, published by 
Dr. Birch, that Essex simply afforded 
him lodgings, and nothing further. 

He was in Essex-house at the time of 
the earl’s mad attempt to raise an insur- 
rection in the city. He is, however, 
supposed to have been one of those who 
counselled him to pursue moderate 
courses, whilst his secretary Cuffe urged 
him in those which ultimately proved his 
ruin. The affection which Bacon bore 
to Essex survived the earl s unhappy fate, 
which is supposed indeed to have has- 
tened his death. Anthony Bacon was an 
acute politician, but gave no signs of 
those loftier qualities which belong to 
the statesman. In an intriguing age he 
acquired the reputation of an accom- 
plished intriguer, which, with the fact 
that he was— better than this— an elegant 
scholar, and, to the extent of his means, 
a patron of learning, is all that we know 
of his character. The date of his death 
is not even ascertained ; there is reason 
to believe that it preceded the accession 
of James 1. The mutual attachment 
subsisting between him and his brother 
Francis has been already noticed. An 
extensive selection, or rather compilation, 
from his papers has been published by 
Dr. Birch, under the title of Memoirs m 
the Eeign of Queen Elizabeth, firom 
which this account haabeen chiefiy taken, 
and to which the reader is referred for 
further information. 

, BACON, (Francis, baron Verulam, 
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viscount St. Alban’s, } the yom^est son 
of the preceding, was< bom On the 22d 
of January, 1560-1, at YoriL-h<mBe,intiie 
Strandv. He is said very early in lifb to 
have displayed tokens of his fiiture intel- 
lectual eminence. The gravity of his 
deportment in childhood was such as to 
inauce cmeen Elizabeth to call him in 
sport, “ her young lord-keeper;^’ and it 
is related that on her asking him once, 
how old he was, he rgphed with all the 
gallantry of a practidid courtier, “ two 
years younger tnan your majesty's happy 
reign.” Iiis propensity for observation 
was not less precocious. Whilst his boyish 
play-fellows were occupied with their 
sports, he would steal away to observe a 
singular echo in a brick conduit in* St. 
James’s-fields, near his father's house. 
To this echo he makes allusion in one of 
his most remarkable works. (Sylua, 
cent. ii. art. 140.) As early even as this 
he manifested that fondness for observing 
matters apparently trifling on the neces- 
sity of which he afterwards insisted so 
strongly. To the tricks of a juggler who 
visited his father's house during his child- 
hood, he paid very particular attention, 
(Sylva, cent. x. art 946.) His health 
was at this lime very delicate; indeed, 
as he himself expressed it, he was pud- 
dering in physic all his life.” (Works 
by Montagu, vol. xii. p. 470.) 

On the 10th of June, 1573, together 
with his brother Anthony, he was ad- 
mitted of Trinity college, Cambridge, the 
master of which was at that time Dr. 
Whitgift, and who was himself under 
great obligations to the lord -keeper. 
iStrype, Ecc. Mem.) 

^ It has been said that it was during his 
residence at the university, that Bacon 
conceived the design of that vast revolu- 
tion in philosophy, which he afterwards 
effected, and that he then planned his most 
celebrated and logical work — The Novum 
Organum. (Montagu, Life of Bacon.) 
Although there is no evidence to warrant 
this opinion, there can be little doubt 
that the system of education then pur- 
sued in the university, was little calcu- 
lated to gratify so ardent an in^tdrer imd 
independent a thinker. ** Studieji cou- 
fined and pinned down to the writings of 
certain authors,” (Nov. Org, Hb. !. aph. 
xc.) could scarcely have he<m grateful 
to one who had doubtless then “Jakeri/* 
as he afterwards expressed it, ** all know- 
ledge to be his province.” (Latter ^ 
Lord Burghley, Works, yoi. xS* 6*) , 
After having resided in Cambridge 
three years and a half, he was, according 
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to, the custom of the time, sent upon the 
ccmtinent to complete his education by 
traveL He. was confided to the charge of 
Sir Amias Paulett, an able statesman, 
then resident at Paris, as ambassador 
from the English court. Some time after 
his arrival, Bacon had entrusted to him 
the delivery of some message or ad- 
vertisement to the queen,” which task he 
is said to have discharged with mreat 
a|>probation,” (Kawley.) The study of 
diplomacy, peculrarW interesting as it 
was at that time mm the aspect of 
afiairs in Europe, does not appear to have 
withdrawn his attention from lus favourite 
pursuits, as we find recorded in the * Sylva' 
many observations of natural appear- 
ances made during his residence in Paris. 
It was about this time tiiat he composed 
an ingenious system of ciphers, which 
h|,afterwards published in his treatise De 
Augmcntis Scientiarum, (lib. vi. cap. 1,) 
and then most probably completed his 
Outline ofthe State of Europe. (Montagu, 
Life, Note Q.) 

Sir Amias Faulett being recalled from 
his embassy, (December 1578,) Bacon 
left Paris for the provinces, where, espe- 
cially at Poictiers, he resided for some 
short time. On his return to Paris he 
heard of the death of his father, on which 
he immediately set off for England ; and 
on his arrival, found that the lord-keeper 
had died so suddenly as not to have m^e 
that provision for him which was intended, 
(Steplieiis, Introd. to Bacon’s Letters.) 
The smallness of his inheritance * 
rendered it therefore imperative upon 
> Bacon to adopt some profession as a 
means of subsistence, and he very natu- 
rally preferred that which was, of all, th * 
most conformable to his own studious 
habits,, and from which his father and his 
unde, lord Burghley, had been chosen to 
fill the highest o&es in the country. 
He selected also the society of which 
they had been the distinguished orna- 
ments, and entered himsdf at Gray’s- 
inn, in 1580. 

It was, however, necessity, and not 
choice, which prompted his decision. 
** How few there be,*^ he observed in a 
letter to his illustrious unde, dated that 
yew, which. faB in with the study of 
the common law, either being well left 
or friended, or at their own free elec- 
tion.” (Works, vol^ xii. p. 472.) In 
this tetter he. calls to the lord treasurer’s 

* ** My fiftther, tlwugh 1 Ihink I hod tlie greatest 
of hla love all his ohUdren, yet in his wis- 
doiti serTto nie ih^ ss a last coiner , from 
Jlseois h Workt, vol. xUL 


memory a promise, which he had madd 
him of recommending to the queen some 
suit — ^probably for a small appointment 
about the court. Whether the suit were 
denied, or whether it was ever moved, 
is not certainly known ; but that it was 
not granted is certain, from the circum- 
stance, that Bacon stiB continued at 
Gray's -inn, by which society he was 
called to the bar some time before Aug. 
1583, (Letter to Anthony Bacon ; Birch, 
Mem. i. p. 39,) being five years before the 
regular time, (Diigd. Orig. Jurid.) It was 
considered not a little remarkable that 
Coke should have been called within six 
years after his admission, (Lloyd, State 
Worthies) ; and it would be interesting to 
know whether Bacon was indebted for his 
early promotion to his extraordinary merit 
— ^to the employment of those means which 
were denounced by the judges in 1590, 
(Dugd. p. 312,) or to the infiuence of 
Lord Burghley. Three years after his 
call he became a bencher of the inn; 
two years afterwards, Lent reader ; and 
in 1660, double reader. During his re- 
sidence in the society, he raised a fine 
structure, long known as Lord Bacon’s 
Lodgings,” in which he resided,! and 
assisted in tHe improvement bf the gar- 
dens of the inn, although not, as it would 
seem, at his own cost. (Herbert, Antiq. 
Inns of Court, pp. 339, 340.) He also 
assisted in the masques and quaint de- 
vices, which were the fashion of the age. 
In a letter to the lord treasurer, he ex- 
presses his regret that ** a joint masque 
from the four inns of court,” which 
had been intended, could not be per- 
formed ; hut informs him that there are 
“ a dozen gentlemen of Grey's-inn,” 
ready by themselves to offer an en- 
tertainment to the queen, (Works, vol, 
:di. p. 477.) In a masque, acted be- 
fore Elizabeth at Greenwich, on tlie 
28th of February, 1587, the dumbe 
sbowes “ were partly devised” by ** Mais- 
ter Frauncis Bacon.” (Certaine Devices 
and Shewes presented to her Majestie; 
by the Gentlemen of Grayes Inn, p, 50.) J 
In 1586, he applied to the lord-treasurer 
to be cidled within the bar, but his ap- 
plication was not received with much 
favour, although ultimately granted. In 
1590, he was made queen's counsel ex- 

t According to Mr. Montagu, Lord Bacon' resided 
In apartments, which now form the first 11^ of 
No. 1 in Gra/s Inn-square, on the north-side. Jb 
portion of York-house, in which' he was bom. 
now (1840) 81, Strand. 

t Of this play only two copies are known to ho 
extant; one in the library of me dokoof Bevpa- 
shire, and the other in the Oatilck colleotlon. (M 
Payne ColUei's Hist. Eng. Bram^ Pdet. v61. lit. pi SO*) 
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traordinary, a grace,” Says Rawlcy, 
** if I err not, scarce known before.” 

At this time the court was divided by 
two parties ; of one the chief stay was the 
venerable lord Burghley, whose son, a 
cont^porary of Bacon, was just then 
entering into public life. The head of 
the other party was the personal favourite 
of the queen, the gallant and accom- 
plished earl of Essex. (See Devereux, 
Robert.) It was to the latter that Bacon 
attached himself, without, however, with- 
drawing altogether from connexion and 
communication with his uncle. The 
reason of his choice he has stated to have 
been, a conviction that the earl ** was 
the fittest instrument to do good to the 
state,” and he devoted himself to his 

S atron, “ neglecting the queen’s service, 
is own fortune, and, in a manner, his 
vocation.” (Apology, Works, vol. vi. 
p. 248.) The brilliant qualities and 
chivalrous bearing of Essex, may also be 
supposed to have attracted his regard. 
Again, he may have believed tlie carl’s 
influence with the queen to have exceeded 
that of Burghley; and, above all, he may, 
and indeed did, without doubt, feel that 
the lord-treasurer would be indisposed to 
assist from a regard to the interests of 
his own son. He, however, was not 
deterred from urging on Burghley his 
anxiety to obtain some appointment about 
the court, assuring the minister that he 
was ** born under Sol that loveth honour, 
not under Jupiter that loveth business, 
but wholly carried away by the contem- 
plative planet.” These solicitations ob- 
tained for him the reversion of the office 
of registrar of the Star-chamber, worth 
about 1600/. a year, (under ** a good 
chancellor,” Bacon remarked, worth 
more,”) which did not, however, fall into 
possession for nearly twenty years after- 
wards. In spite of Bacon’s assertion, 
that he sougnt office only as enabling 
him to devote his time to study, he was, 
undoubtedly, actuated by ambition — the 
laudable ambition of distinguishing him- 
self in public life. * In order to con- 
ciliate, as much as possible, the favour 
of the Cecils, he in the following year 
put forth a reply to a scandalous libel, 
supposed to have been written by the 
Jesuit Parsons, against lord Burghley 
and his policy. . In this tract, — of which 

« Such, indeed, is the statement of hts faithfdl 
cnaplain and affectionate Mograpber, Dr. Hawley, 
who says of him, that " notwithatanding that he 
piofeued the law for his livelihood and suosistence, 
Wt hU heart and affecHone woe more carried after 
^ dffairt and placet cf elatet tat which, if the ma- 
jesty royal then had been pleased, he was most fit.** 
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the title is, Certain Observations upoii 
a Libel, published in this present year, 
1592, entitled, A Declaration of the 
true Causes of the great Troubles, pre- 

S sed to be intended against the 
of England, — he remarks of 
Burgldey, “ that though he be not canon- 
ized for a saint in Rome, yet he is wor- 

a celebrated as pater in Eng- 

; and though he be libelled against 
by fugitives, yet he is prayed for by a 
multitude of good suojects;” and con- 
cludes, by declaring, that to great 
parts,” he added, “ temper of affection,” 
with ability of moderation,” and great 
“ diligence and love of travail and what 
was superior to all, “ faith and sincerity.” 
Of Robert Cecil, he speaks in terms 
scarcely less eulogistic, pronouncing him 
to possess “ one of the rarest and most 
excellent wits in England,” and almost 
all the qualities proper to an accom- 
plished statesman. (Resuscitatio, p. 117.) 
In this year Bacon entered parliament as 
one of the representatives for Middlesex, 
an honour which he obtained, probably, 
through the agency of his brother An- 
thony, who baa a considerable estate in 
the county. (See Bacon, Anthony.) 
He appears to have devoted himself to 
the discharge of his parliamentary duties 
with great assiduity and zeal, (Letter 
from Mr, A. Bacon, Birch, vol. i. p. 93.) 
In the fii-st speech which he delivered, 
wc readily detect that love of im- 
provement and hostility to rash and ill- 
advised innovation which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. In this he expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of law reform, 
provided, however, it were undertaken 
with caution, and pursued with discretion, 
(D’Ewes, Feb. 26, 1592.) Four days 
afterwards, he had an opportunity of 
showing his affection to the privileges of 
the commons, and on the debate respect- 
ing a message from the lords, demanding 
a conference on the subject of a subsidy, 
he rose and insisted on the undoubted 
right of the commons to originate aft 
motions for supply, and succeeded in 
spite of the oppohition of Cecil, and the 
mediation of i^leigh, in inducing the 
house to decline the required confbfehce, 
(D’Ewes, pp. 483-4 ; Hatsell, ^ec0d^. 
vol, iii. p. 1 1 1 .) Three days after thii he 
was again committed witn the govern- 
ment, and that too on a matter of snp- 
plyl H e objected not to the amount of tne 
vote proposed, but to its payment under 
six years, contending that any other course 
“ would breed discontentment,” and, 
consequently, endanger bet 
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safety, which he declared to consist 
more in the love of the people than their 
wealth,” <D*Ewe8, 7th March.) When 
this speech was reported to the queen 
she expressed the highest displeasure, 
and desired both the lord-treasurer and 
the lord-keeper Puckering to communi- 
cate to Bacon her indignation at the free- 
dom with which he had spoken of the 
measures of her government. Bacon, 
however, probably surmised the true 
cause of her displeasure, when, in reply 
to their admonition, he assured Burghley 
and Puckering that he had said what lie 
had done from no desire of courting 
popularityy but simgly from a feeling of 
duty. (Works, vol. xii. p. 28.) The rebuke, 
however, had the desired effect of in- 
ducing him, for the future, to support the 
government on all occasions ; but in 
such a manner, if we are to believe Mr. 
Montagu, as to be “ ever regarded as 
an advocate of the people.” (Life, p. 38.) 

His pecuniary embaiTassments about 
this time became so great, as to alfect 
even his health, which, in itself naturally 
infirm, it may be supposed, suffered also 
in some degree from his severe studies, 
and close attention to his legislative 
duties. His brother Anthony, who had 
assisted him with his purse even to his 
own detriment, applied to his mother 
(16th April, 1593) to execute an inten- 
tion she had formerly expressed of dis- 
posing of her interest in an estate, to pay 
off his brother’s debts. ‘Mt cannot but 
be a grief to me,” Anthony observes, in 
I the conclusion of his letter, “ to see a 
mind that hath given so sufficient a proof 
of itself in having brought forth so many^ 
good thoughts for the general, to be over- 
burdened and cumbered with a care of 
particular, estate.” (Birch, Mem. vol. 
i. p. 96.) About this time the applica- 
tion of Bacon to the Cecils alarmed 
Essex’s jealousy, and he appears (April, 
1593) to have mentioned the subject to 
him, and received for answer Bacon’s 
assurance — “I will not dispose of my- 
self without your allowance,”* (Birch, 
vol. i. p. 97.) With this assurance, the 
generous spirit^of Essex seems to have 
been content, for, in a letter from An- 
thony to his mother, (Julv 1593,) he 
says, our most honourable and kind 
friend, the earl of Essex, was here yes- 
terday three hours, and hath most friendly 

« And yetp In spite of his protestations to Essex, 
he assured Buiighley not Iqag afterwards,-^*' Your 
lordship is, upon Inst title, owner and proprietor of 
what, 1 cannot call, tsleiit, hut mite, that God hath 
ffiven me." (Works, vol. xil. p. 162 j 
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and freely promised to set up, as they 
say, his whole rest f of favour and credit 
for my brother’s preferment before Mr. 
Coke, X whensoever the now attomey- 
general (Sir Thomas Egerton, whom 
see) shall be removed to the place of the 
rolls. His lordship told me likewise tliat 
he had already moved the queen for my 
brother, and that she took no exception 
to him, but said that she must first dis- 
patch the French and Scots* ambassadors 
and her business abroad, before she 
thinketh of such home matters.” (Birch 
MSS. No. 43; Mem. vol. i. p. 113.) 
Upon his renewal of his application, the 
queen changed her tone, and remarked 
with great asperity on Bacon’s conduct 
in parliament, in reference to the sub- 
sidy, declaring that in that affair he had 
been more culpable than any one - in the 
house, and taking great credit to her- 
self for her goodness, in not forbidding 
him the court. Still, however, she did not 
absolutely refuse the earl ; “ her humour,” 
said he, “is for delay.” The lord-trea- 
surer also applied to her in behalf of his 
nephew, but it was that he might succeed 
Coke, the solicitor-general, whom he 
recommended should be promoted attor- 
ney-general. This afforded to the queen 
a ready reply, when Essex renewed his 
suit ; and he was accorclingly met by the 
observation that it was strange he should 
ask for the higher place for one whose 
own uncle tliought him deserving only of 
the lower. On Bacon’s youth and want 
of experience she also greatly insisted. 
And at another time, in reply to Essex’s 
warm commendations of his friend, “ she 
did acknowledge that Bacon had a great 
wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and 
much other good learning. But in law 
she rather thought he could make show 
to the uttermost of his knowledge, than 
that he were deep.” (Works, vol. xiii. 
p, 80.) The appointment of Coke to the 
vacant office (16th June, 1592) it might 
be thought would have terminated this 
controversy between the queen and her 
favourite — Elizabeth nominating Bacon 
solicitor-general ; but it was not so, And 
in spite of Essex’s repeated entreaties, 
to none of which would she ^ive a posi- 
tive denial, Mr. Seijeant Flemmg becAme 

t In a letter from lord Essex to lord-^keeper 
Puckering, he mentions his " resolution tn Hit vp 
his rest and employ his uttermost strength to get 
Mr, Bacon him placed belbre the end of the term.” 
(Bacon's Works, vol. xiii. p. 51.) 

t It is not a little surprising that Mr. Montagu, 
in his elaborate Life of Lord Bacon, should not 
have adverted to the fact, that the applteation of 
Essex was, in the first instancie, for tub attorney-" 
generalship. Coke, before whom BacOu'was to he 
preferred, was then solicitor-general. 
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(lolicitot-g^neral on the 6th June, 1596. 
This disappointment was felt severely by 
Bacon, who had looked forward with 
confidence to the issue of the contest; 
but if severel;^ by Wm, still mol’dNio by 
Essex, who, in communicating .to him 
the intelligence of his failure, said, “ Mr. 
Bacon, the queen hath denied me the 
lace for you, and hath placed another. 

know you are the least part of your 
own matter ; but you fare ill because you 
have chosen me for your mean and de- 
pendence. You have spent your time 
and thoughts in my matters. I die, if I 
do not something towards your fortune. 
You shall not deny to accept a piece of 
land, which I will bestow upon you.” 
Bacon’s reply is too remarkable to be 
omitted. He said that the earl’s propo- 
sal reminded him of what was said of the 
duke of Guise — that he was the greatest 
usurer in France, because he turned all 
his estate into obligations. “ Now, my 
lord,” he continued, “ I would not have 
you imitate tliis course, nor turn your 
estate thus by greatest gifts into obliga- 
tions, for you will find many bad dehtort,'* 
The earl was not, however, to be deterred 
by this consideration, so candidly stated, 
and continued to press his offer, to which 
Bacon answered, I see, my lord, 1 must 
be your homager, and hold land of your 
gift. But do you know the manner of 
doing homage in law ? Always it is with 
a saving of his faith to the king and his 
other lords. And, therefore, my lord, I 
can be no more yours than 1 was, and it 
must be with the ancient savings.”* 
(Apology.) 

Anticipations of the fate of his patron, at 
the moment of receiving his bounty, were 
crossing his mind. The cause that he 


failed in obtaining a post for which he 
was well fitted, ana to^wniph he was higMy 
recommended, deserves somp consitoa- 
Hon. Undoubtedly it arose, in some 
measure, from the queen’s unwillingness 
to promote Essex^s friends, arising from 
her jealousy of his ambitious views. He 
was fond of affecting a military depen- 
dence ;” he had cultivated agohd under- 
standing with the people — ^patronizing 
those in the common^house who formed 
what might be called me country party ; 
he had established agents for the trans- 
mission of foreign news, which he often 
received earlier than did her ministers. 
These things excited her fears, in which 
she was encouraged by Burghle^, from 
interested or from patriotic motives, or, 
perhaps, from both. While, then, she 
levished upon Essex honours and digni- 
ties, she mrbore from strengthening his 
party by advancing his adherents. The 
vehement manner in which Essex pressed 
Bacon’s claims for preferment, operated 
also against his success. “ Though the 
earl showed great afiection,” observed 
lady Bacon to her son Anthony, in 
reference to this affair, ^*he marred all 
with violent courses,” “ I find the 
queen,” said Essex himself, after an in- 
terview, “ very reserved, staying herself 
upon giving any kind of hope, yet not 
passionate against you till 1 grow pas- 
sionate for you.” 

The Cecils were also suspected of 
having something impeded their kins- 
man’s suit ; doubtless the suspicion was 
not wholly unfounded. Bacon himself, 
in express terms, charged Robert Cecil * 
^ith havinff been bribed to oppose him ; 
^declaring he had been so informed by 
‘‘awise friend,” who was “not factious ” 


* it has been supposed (Montagu, Life of 

Bacon) that this gift was of Twickenham, otherwise 
laleworfh, Park. But this is an error, as we find 
that this rark was crown land, and in the year 1547 
was demised to Edward Bacon, third son of the 
lord-keeper, and who married a daughter of Edward 
Lord Wotton, (Lodge, lUoatrationi, vol. iii. p. 387, 
note ); ih 1581, to Edward Fitzgarret, who appears 
to have dtsposra of his interest in it to Bacon, whom 
we find in 1592 going down there with some nriends, 
to avoid the plague which had broken out iit Lon- 
don. In 1595 a lease was granted of it to Francis 
Bacon, Esq. and John Hibbard. Here had Bacon 
the honour of entertaining queen Elizabeth, and 
of presenting her with a eonnet in favour of hie 
patron, the earl of Essex. Such, at least, is the 
statement of Mr. Lysons, (Env. of Lend. vol. iii. 
p. 565,) on the authority of hla patron, the earl of 
Oxford ; but Bacon merely speaks Of the queen's 
visit as having been intended, and the sotinet aa 
having been purpoMti to bo preseptod. (Bacon, 
Amdogy.) He sold this place afterwards fbr 18007. 
which was lest than its value ; and In eotne ** tn- 
•truciions tohia ifervantiThomas Busheil,” e^prosses 
a wite that it might be rraurchased, for *' deserving 
gaoet to study in.** (H8& Brit. Mue. Bibl. Keg. ilT 


towards Cecil, and who, as he said, spoke 
“ with asseverations.” Bacon, however, 
afterwards admitted that he had been “ too 
credulous to idle hearsays in regard to 
his right honourable kinsman;'* which 
admission, scarcely rang to the extent 
of the charge — ^founded, as it wqs; if . he 
spoke true, on any thing but “idle hear- 
says ” — may possibly have been made to 
conciliate Cecil, when it qraa policy to . do 
so. When, however, iQaeon ^ advape^d 
this charge, he exculpated the Ic^rtreor 
surer* from my participation, ^*^, the 
treachery pf his soUf althonglb he gtlU 
that whether Burghlw was sinceie in his 
endeavours to obtain for hjn^ the solicitox^a ^ 

• The opinion wideb Adtbony Btebup ' 

of Burgbi^c dlcpoettion'tdWBidi lebcbir.'ii^ 
be teen by reforeneq to BUdb'i tfemoltS* vd/ 1. - 
p. 485, vol. U. p. 555. 
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yet ^ere was but little disj^osition 
in the old minister, generally, to assist him. 
« la time of the Cecils, the father and 
the son,** he some years afterwards ob> 
served to Villiers, able men were by 
design and of purpose suppressed.^’ 
(Works, vol. XU. p. 61.) Essex imputed 
Bacon’s failure also, in some degree, to 
** his mighty enemies,” the Cecils. (Birch, 
vol. i. p. 150.) Lady Bacon herself be- 
lieved her brother to have lent her son 
no very great assiitance, as she assured 
Robert Cecil that ** some think if my lord 
had been in earnest,” the matter would 
have been easily settled. In a conversa- 
tion which passed between Lord Essex 
and Robert Cecil, the latter inquired. 
Whom his lordsl^ desired to see at- 
torney-general ?” Essex replied, that he 
marvelled at the question, seeing it must 
be well known ** that resolutely against 
all he stood for Francis Bacon.” “ Good 
Lord,” was Cecil’s answer, “ I wonder 
your lordship should go about to spend 
your strength in so unlikely or impossible 
a matter,” and wished to know if there 
were any precedent of so raw a youth 
being appointed to the office. The earl re- 
plied, that he could not ; but that he knew 
an instance of one inferior to Bacon in 


resolved, and I hope to-morrow my lord 
shall have order for it. Mr. Attorney 
[Egertqn] removeth, and Mr. Solicitor 
with? , him.” In a postscript he adds, 
“ thi » words which, together with 
the mysterious language of the lett^, 
raises in the mind a belief that Coke's 
promotion to the attorney-generalship, 
in place of Bacon, was not only especially 
agreeable to Cecil, but that he used his 
influence to eflect it. Mr. Courtenay 
(Life of the Earl of Salisbury) declares 
the letter to be altogether unintelligible to 
him. There is, however, no certain evi- 
dence against the Cecils. Still little doubt 
can be entertained that if they did not 
actively oppose Bacon, they denied him 
a support which would certainly have 
obtained his success. 

Amongst those to whom Bacon’s pro- 
motion was obnoxious, were the lord- 
keeper Puckering and Coke," to the latter 
of wffiom the promotion of one who bad 
endeavoured to keep him from a place 
which he really deserved, could not be 
supposed to have been very gratefuL 
Bacon could, however, number amongst 
his friends the amiable and learned 
Egerton, afterwards lord-keeper Elles- 
mere, who offered to him “ his own obser- 


years and learning, and not superior in vations for the exercise of the solicitor- 
experience, who was suing for an office of ship.” (Birch, vol. i. p. 165.) The 
far more importance, weight, and charge judges also, if his own statement may be 
than the attorneyship. Cecil, then ex- believed, “ voiced him ” to the post he 
pecting the post of secretary of state, so earnestly sought. (P. 168.) 
calmly replied that he knew his lordship While thus refused the appointment 
referred to him, and admitting the trutn he desired, Bacon was, however, dis- 
of what he said, observed that his own tinguishing himself at the bar. The 
f education in his father’s school, as well first cause he is said to have pleaded 
as his father’s merits, rendered him in (25th Jan. 1593) was in ‘^one of the 


some degree worthy of what he sought 
but hoped his lordship would again con- 
sider, ere he prosecuted Bacon’s claim, 
recommending him at least to apply for 
nothing higher than the solicitorship, 
** which might he easier of digestion to 
her majesty.” "Digest me no diges- 
tions,” the earl returned with heat, " for 
the attorneyship for Francis is that I must 
have ; and in that will 1 spend all my 
power, might, authority, and' amity ; ’ 
addihg, " for your, own part, sir Robert, 
1 think strange both of my lord-treasurer 
and you, that can have the mind to seek 
the presence of a stranger before so 
near a kinsman.” In the Lansdowne 
collection there is a letter from Robert 
C^il ko Mr, (afterlirards Sir Michael) 
Hickes, in which he says, rather ehig- 
matipally, "Mr. Hiches, noia or never. 
Yift Mr^ Sidiettor I^Coke], doubt luin not, 
Olid on the other Side she doth and hath 
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weirs of lord Cheney against the pur- 
chasers of his land, said to be sir 
Thomas Perrot,” who was married to a 
sister of lord Essex. For his conduct 
in this cause he obtained great ap- 
plause, and received the congratula- 
tions of the lord-treasurer.* This latter 
lord, it would seem, endeavoured to 
obtain for him some appointment in the 
court of wards, but without, as he said, 
success. Bacon, in thanking him for his 
exertions, expressed his regret that he 
had never employed him in any causes 
in which either he himself or any of his 

* It is probable that he succeeded in this caute, 
as we find some srears afterwards that Sir Thqinss 
Perrot bavins died, and bia widow having married 
the earl of Northumberland, an attempt waa 
(fostered by sir Edward Coke) to deprigp the wd 
of his wife’s property derived from Perrot.' But 
see further on this subject, Birch, voV. il. p. ; 
Sydney Papers, vol. «. p. 35 ; CpIUns’s, Peerage by 
Brydges, vol. li. p. 342; Sttypd'a Iffe of . Aylmer j 
and the 27tb vol of the AlehSNficqila, p; SOS. ^ 
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wereinterested; (Works, vol. xii. *We now ftt one erf the most 

pr 162.) .The queen, however, acted very iinp6rtan| pejdode vof Baqon’s life. For 
mfferently; for in the years 1594 and ;ihe character hittqry of Ftsex, refe- 
^595* Bacon was so much employed by rence must ^e rm#de ..^sewhere., (See 


«her ^ court, that he declared ifi had 
received the employment,” though not 
** the ofhee ** of smicitor. In the first of 
these years, he seems to have been em- 
pl^ed by her in some affair which com- 
pelled him to go into the north ; but his 
tailing sick at Huntingdon prevented its 
completion. In that year also, (27th 


DavBREux, Kotert.y We have simply 
to consider Bl^n's conduct in re- 
gard of him. “The greatest trust be- 
tween man and man is the giving of 
counsel,” (Essays, xxi.) ; and if we credit 
the statement of Bacon, thw counsekthe 
rendered the earl was wise and pru- 
dent. “ I ever set Ais down, that the 


July,) he graduated master of arts at ®uly course to^ be held with the queen 
Cambridge, to which university, when was by obsequiousness and observance;” 
he was finally refused the solicitorahip, hut “ my lord, on the other hand, had a 
he was very anxious to retire, and devote settled opinion that tlie queen could be 
himself to philosophical pursuits. He brought to nothin]^, but by a kilnd ol 
was anxious also to travel, but the queen necessity or authority.” (Sir F. Bacon’s 
would not hear of the proposal. His Apology.) “To stand upon two feet, 
increasing reputation at the bar does not uot fly upon two win^s,” was the 
appear to have diminished his repug- advice he was ever instillin|f into the 
nancy to it as a profession ; for while his unwilling ears of the favounte, whose 
suit for the solicitorship was pending, he of distinction, whose anxiety for 

declared that if he succeeded, he should popularity,andfondness for military glory, 
give himself up wholly to the queen’s were the subjects of frequent censure 
business, and relinquish his private prac- with his sagacious dependent. He strove 
tice. After his disappointment in the lo deter the earl from going to Ireland, 
affair of the solicitorship, he had two 
interviews with her, in which she com- 
ported herself towards him so graciously, 
that he was led to hope that he might be 
able to succeed sir Thomas Egerton in 
the Rolls. Egerton, however, continued 
master of the Rolls for some years after 
his elevation to the woolsack. 

Bacon was about this time again en- 
gaged in a contest of rivalry with Coke. 

Anxious to fortify himself by an alliance, 
as was the policy of the times, Bacon 


alleging that his absence fr<^ the queen 
would diminish her favour fbr.4im ; that 
it was certain he would not content her 
with his government ; and that the very 
nature of the undertaking he was enter- 
ing on would secure bis ultimate ruin. 
For more than a year and a half before 
his going, Essex had felt so offended 
with what he had himself called Bacon’s 
“ natural freedom and plainness,” (Let- 
ter from Essex to lord>keeper Puckering, 
31st August, 1595,) that he had no inter-. 


sought the hand of lord Burghley’s, c^'^rse with him. Then, however, he 
sister, the wealthy widow of sir WilliamV sent to advise with his friend, who coun- 
' ----- selled him to refuse the proffered ap- 

pointment, but to no effect. The result 
was as he had foreseen; and on the 
first occasion when Elizabeth expressed 
to him her dissatisfaction with the earl, 
he frankly confessed that he wished she 
had kept Essex at home, “ with a white 
staff in his hand as society to herself 
and an honour in the eyes of the peu*> 
pie and of foreign ambassadors. V ^ A 
strange position, truly, for one whom he 
had believed “ the fittest instrument io 
do good to the state,”, and tewhom he 
had himself, in the precedinf^yeart com- 
mended “ the care of Irish aflhirs,’- 
“ one of the aptest partieulare that 
come^ or can come u|M>n the >'6tag|j|^"£^ 
his lordship to purchase honour tmon.? , 
There can be little doubt that moon 
wasuncerely anxhwtoreconiiiile EisextA^ 
the queen, whom he always eUdeavoured ^ 


Hatton; but although hlssex interested 
himself in his behalf, his suit did not 

S r;' and Coke, a rival suitor, suc- 
in obtaining another triumph 
over him — at what cost, the reader is 
referred to the article Coke to learn. 

In 1594, (Easter term,) Bacon delivered 
an argument before the twelve judges in 
the exchequer chamber, in the famous 
Chudleigh’s case, which had been argued 
in the preceding term by Coke, in whose 
reports Bacon’s argument is omitted — an 
omission he excuses with the observation 
that he did not hear it. (1 Rep. 121 a.) 
It is to be found in manuscript, (Lansd. 
Ms. No. 1121,) and is incorporated in 
the Rea^ng upon the Statute of Uses. 

* His name appears two or three timei is the 
bodks of the privy councU, as harhip been directed 
with others to examine piisonen at the ihch. (Jar- 
dine on Torture, p. 42, ei seq.) 
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to pacify whenever any fresh instance of 
her fuvourite’a misconduct awoke her 
indignation.- When, after his return, the" 
earl was summoned before the council, 
Bacon was commanded 19 appear against 
him. Common rumour declared he sought 
this office ; he himself asserts he desired 
to be excused from it, which is probably 
tlie truth. He did, however, appear, 
and, according to his own account, de- 
dared himself according to the queen’s 
mind,” fraught, as^e knew it was, with 
all the hittemesB and violence which 
belongs to a woman’s jealousy. His 
argument, also, had reference to a cir- 
cumstance which he Imd himself told the 
queen had no connexion with the subject 
of the proceeding, and this, in his own 
words, he “ did not use tenderly.” 

His motive, he says, was twofold ; first, 
to discharge the duty he owed the queen; 
secondly, to strengthen his credit with 
her, in order, at a future time, to render 
some good offices to Essex. He declares 
after the proceedings were over, he spared 
no exertion to restore to royal favour the 
disgraced earl. So pertinaciously, he 
says, did he press his point, that he of- 
fended the queen, who declined any fur- 
ther intercourse with him than what was 
connected with her law business. At length 
he sajrs, “ 1 determined to meddle no 
more in the matter, as that I saw it would 
overthrow me, aud not be able to do him 
any good.” Essex’s mad attempt on the 
city is well known. On his trial. Bacon 
appeared as counsel against him. The 
reason of the selection does not ap- 
qoear. In the memorandum for the 
order of his arraignment, which was 
drawn up by sir Edward Coke, — and 
the original of which is now in the State 
Paper-office, — Bacon’s name does not 
appear in the list of crown counsel, 
(Jardine, Criminal Trials, vol, i.) Ru- 
mour again imputed to him the seeking 
of this office— his denial of the assertion 
is probably correct. He argues, that his 
duty compelled obedience to the royal 
behest— duty, perhaps, he also thought 
rendered it imperative he should discharge 
his office as he did. On the trial, despite 
Mallet’s assertion,, (Life of Bacon,) he 
was neither “ decent,” nor “ moderate.” 
He compared Essex, who had endea- 
voured to stir up the people with the 
assertion, that he was threatened per- 
petually with assassination, to Pisistratus, 
who exhibited his self-mflicted wounds 
as the work of his foes, to incite the Athe- 
nians to rebellion. . Essex exclaimed that 
Bacon had himself, under his own hand, 
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declared the truth of assertions lip Iftosr* 
denominated idle pretexts. Uiileterred, 
the advocate went on to compare him to' 
the duke of Guise — an allusion, as a 
periodical writer (Edinb. Rev. No.lJ12) s 
observes, quite unnecessary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a verdict, but one cer- 
tainly calculated to produce a strong im- 
pression on the mind of the haughty and 
jealous princess, on -whose pleasure the 
earl’s fate depended. After the unhappy 
prisoner had been convicted and executed, 
the government thought fit to vindicate 
their conduct in the eyes of the world by 
a public narrative of their proceedings. 
Tills was published under the title of A 
Declaration of the Ih-actices and Trea- 
sons attempted and committed by Robert, 
late Earl of Essex, and his Complices, 
(Works, vol. vi. p. 299,) and was coin- 

S osed by Bacon. In his Apology, he 
eclares that his part was scarcely more 
than that of “ a secretary,” and that he 
was not answerable for its contents — an 
excuse the world were not in those clays 
leased to allow. The researches of Mr. 
ardine (Criin. Trials) have also fiir- 
nished us with the fact, that the deposi- 
tions of witnesses on the trial were gar- 
bled by Bacon for tlie purposes of this 
publication, many passages in the ori- 
ginals in the State Paper-office being 
marked in Bacon’s handwriting, to be 
left out in the statement given to the 
public. Elizabeth seems now to have 
considered that she had proved the fide- 
lity and unscrupiilousness of Bacon suf- 
ficiently ; and henceforward he was deep 
in her confidence*, she “ frequently using 
his pen in public writings of satisfaction.” 
fetter to Lord Northumberland.) 

The accession of a new king in 1603, 
opened to Bacon new prospects of ad- 
vancement. He innneclialely addressed 
letters both to the king and to some of 
those around him, abounding with pro- 
testations of personal affection, and al- 
lusions to the services rendered to James 
in Elizabeth’s life-time by his brother 
Anthony, who was then dead. While 
thus recommending himself to the new 
monarch, he endeavoured to relieve 
liimself, as far as he might, from the 
odium into which he had fallen, by his 
conduct at Essex’s trial. Not only did 
he publish a declaration of the motives 
from which he had acted upon that Oc- 
casion, (The Apology of Sir Francis 
Bacon, in certain Imputations concernine 
the late Earl of Essex,) but he excused 
himself by letter to lord Southampton, 
who had been tried at the same time and 
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for the same offence as Essex : his letter 
was couched in terms which showed how 
fearful he was his excuse should not he 
accepted, (Works, voh xii. p. 115.) His 
comuibsiou of king’s counsel was re- 
newed, and an annual pension of sixty 
pounds, with a salary of forty pounds a 
year, was conferred on him, partly in 
consideration of his brother’s services. 
(Rjrm. Fade.) He was employed by the 
king in all the important proceedings which 
took place at the beginning of his reign. 
The darling object of James being the 
effecting a union between his two king- 
doms, Bacon was appointed one of the 
commissioners for treating with those 
named by the Scottish parliament for the 
same purpose, (1 Jac. I. c. 2,) and on 
him, he declares, devolved some of the 
weightiest part ^ the business. 

In 1607, he obtained that office, for 
which he had sought so long, and was 
appointed solicitor-general. His merits 
-wett so far acknowledged by the king, as 
that he originally promised him the at- 
torneyship ; but the chancellor, lord 
Ellesmere, lord Salisbury — now placed 
beyond dread of competition — and 
other of Bacon’s friends, appear to have 
advised his nomination to the inferior 
office, (Works, vol. xii. p. 65.) He had 
previously received from James the ho- 
nour of knighthood, (July 23, 1603,) an 
honour conferred at the same time on 
not less than three hundred gentlemen. 
For this honour Bacon was solicitous; 
tirst, because, so profuse had been the 
king in his favours, that he found himself 
the only esquire in his mess at Gray’s- 
inn; and, secondly, because he had 
** found an alderman’s daughter, a hand^ 
some maiden, to his liking.” This maiden, 
whom he soon afterwards married, was 
Alice, daughter of Benedict Bamham, a 
wealthy alderman in the city. He ap- 
pears to have owed his success with this 
lady, in some degree, to the earl of Salis- 
bury, (Works, vol. xii. p. 63,) and lady 
Ellesmere, (vol. xii. p. 106.) 

It was in his applications for the attor- 
neyship, and for the office he previously 
obtained, that he acquired that experience 
which enabled him sometime afterwards 
to observe to Villiers, that honours were 
then purchased by ** time-serving, and 
cunning canvasses, and importunity.” 

Lord Salisbury and lord Ellesmere 
were amongst those he chiefly applied to ; 
byt accordmg to his own statement, he 
owed his office, after all, to the king’s 
personal favour; although lord Somer- 
set, ‘*when he knew ms majesty had 
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resolved it, thrust himself into the bmi- 
ness to gain thanks.” (Works, vol. idL 
p. 31.) Towards James; Bacon con- 
ducted himself with all the obsequious- 
ness * he had commended to Essex, and 
succeeded in possessing himself of that 
monarch’s conndence. The profasion of 
the king, and the rapacity of bb Ih- 
vourites, frequently reducea tlie exche- 
quer to a very low dU&v &nd no means 
were there more efficient for a minister to 
recommend himself t9 royal favour, than 
the devising of some ingenious plan by 
which the revenue might be improved. 
Bacon and Coke sought to rival each other 
in suggesting schemes of this kind ; one 
which the former communicated to the 
king deserves especial notice, from the 
extreme ingenuity with which it was 
tiramed, so as to effect the double object of 
filling the king’s coffers, and enabling 
him, at the same time, to pursue his 
policy of exterminating the noncon- 
formists. have heard,” writes the 


attorney-general, ** more ways than one, 
of an oner of 20,000/. a year iot farming 
the penalties of recusants and then went 
on to boast, that he had himself been no 
small spurs to make them feel your (ma- 
jesty’s) laws, and to seek this redemption.” 
He, at the same time, however, frankly con- 
fessed that the fruits of this policy had 
been to increase conformity rather than 
conversion. But as to the offer of farming to 
the penalties, he finally observes, “ 1 hold 
this offer very considerable, of so great 
an increase of revenue, if it can pass the 
fiery trial of religion and honour, which 
I wish all projects may pass.” (Works^ 
vol. xii. p. 126.) In the discharge of the 
duties of his office, Bacon acquitted him- 
self like . a man of his age. Serving a 
prerogative king, he was a prerogative 
lawyer, and all his sagacity ana foresight, 
which lent such practice value to his 
speculations, appear never to have indi- 
cated to him the fact, that prerogative 
would prove the grave of the monarchy, 
and that the wanton invasion he per- 
petrated on the liberties of the peojfde, was 
precipitating a struggle in which the 
throne, the church, and the oonstitution, 
would be alike subverted.. He pro- 


* He minlBtered, moit profViMlr. to the roysl 
love of flattery. Sending to the king a tract 
printed under the title of The Beginning of the 
History of Britain, he most anxioValy eSplalna to 
James the reason why he did not speak <» him In 
it “ encomiasttcally/' which would have been, be 
declared, contrary to the ** law of a lilstaiy, which 
doth not cluster together praises upen the first men- 
tion of a name, but rather dlsporteth and weaveth 
them through the whole nansUon.** (Works, vOI. 
xii. p. 68.) 
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seonted, and with marked virulence, 
Oliver St. John, for having asserted the 
sole right of parliament to tax the 
people, and the illegality of benevolences. 
He appeared also as counsel against 
Peacham, of whose trial and history a 
detailed account will be found in the 
life of Lord Coke. (See Coke, Edward.) 
On this occasion, he endeavoured to 
tamper with the judges, and induce 
them to deliver their opinions privately 
before the proseciBion. The met was, 
that the only offence charged against the 
prisoner was his having written a ser- 
mon (which was never printed or de- 
livered,) containing some passages 
asserted to be treasonable ; and undoubt- 
edly the government dreaded lest, on 
the mere point of law, the judges should 
direct the jury to acquit him. Facts also 
were necessary to be obtained ; and 
Peacham was put to the rack, and was 
examined by Bacon, though without suc- 
cess, under the agony of totture. Tor- 
ture was at that time notoriously illegal ; 
and a very few years afterwards declared 
to be so by all the judges of England, 
after solemn judgment. (Rushworth, 
Collections, vol. i. See also Sir Thomas 
Smith, De Republic^ Angloruin.) 

The next important criminal proceed- 
ing in which he was engaged, was that 
of the trial of the earl and countess of 
Somerset and others for the murder of sir 
Thomas Overbury. The history of this 
dreadful transaction is still veiled in 
mystery. This, at least, is clear, that the 
earl was in the possession of some secret, 
athe disclosure of which was greatly 
dreaded by James, who displayed in- 
tense anxiety that the examinations 
should be so shaped, as that this secret 
should not be elicited in evidence. Into 
his master’s views Bacon entered with 
the greatest alacrity, and so managed the 
matter, that historians and antiquarians 
are to this da)^ doubtful as to the real 
truth of this melancholy affair. 

In the differences which arose about 
this time between the courts of chancery 
and common law, and which will be found 
explained in the lives of Sir Edward Coke 
and Lord EUesmere, (see Eoertok Tho*- 
mas,) Bacon, who, as did others, believed 
himself to have been 

the deatin*d heir, 

From hit «oft crsdlo, to hit fotbei'a chair,” 

^ (BenJomtonJ 

maintained, and with great 
acuteness and learning, the authority 
of the ehaneeQor and the jurisdiction of 
hie court, ** which,” said Bacon to tke 
H H 2 


king “ is the court of your absolute 
power.” 

To the union with Scotland, which the 
king desired so earnestly, but little incU- 
Yiation was shown by the English parlia- 
ment and people. Important, therefore, 
was the oecision of the judges in the 
famous Calvin’s case, sometimes called 
the post-nati case, argued before them by 
Bacon. (4 Rep. 596, Works, vol. v.p. 100.) 
In this case it was held that every subject 
of king James bom in Scotland after his 
accession to the throne of England, was 
a natural-born citizen of England. This 
decision was very unpopular in England, 
and rumours were rife that the judges 
had been purchased, and that their reso- 
lution was not law. (Osbonie, Trad. 
Mem. ; Wilson, Court of King James.) 
The legality of the judgment may, in- 
deed, fairly be questioned ; and looking 
to the state of the judicial character in 
those days, the virtue of the judges, per- 
haps, not unjustly, may be suspected; 
but we must, at ml events, feel grateful 
to Bacon, for having, by his ability and 
genius, obtained this practically most 
beneficial decision. His argument, deli- 
vered, when solicitor-general, before the 
judges in the exchequer chamber, (printed 
111 his Works, vol. v. p. 106,) is remarkable 
for power and learning, and for evincing 
that philosophical spirit which pervades 
Ills speculative writings. Bacon was de- 
sirous that the king should proceed with 
caution in his design of incorporating 
the two kingdoms,* and submitted to him 
two memorials on the subject, (Works, 
vol. V. pp. 1 — 83,) one of which had refer- 
ence to a union of the laws of the two 
Countries. On this important subject, as 
well as on a resolution for the naturali- 
zation of the whole Scotch people^ he 
delivered very elaborate and learned 
speeches in the house of commons. (Works, 
vol. V. p. 47, Pari. Hist.) of which body 
he was, in the two first parliaments of 
James’s reign, an active and influential 
membet. To the first parliament, which 
assembled in March 1 603, he was returned 
both for Ipswich and for St. Alban’s, (of 
which place the chancellor surrendered to 
him the stewardship,) and even named by 
several members as speaker. (Comm. 
Journ.) He was a member of twenty- 
nine committees, and of that appoint^ 
to consider the grievances of the nation 
it is probable that he was chairman. He 

* Wtillng to the ejirl of Northumberlaod, looti 
after Jamet's arrival in England, Baeoii says cf the 
king, ** He hasteneth to a mixture'of both kingdoms 
and occMioDB, faster, perhapn, than policy wiiU well 
boar.” 
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spoke on every debate ; was selected to at- 
tend the conferences with the privy coun- 
cil, and to report the result ; to prepare 
various remonstrances and addresses; and 
he was nominated as a mediator between' 
the commons and the lords.*’ (Montagii.) 
The dexterity with which he conciliated 
the commons, while in the service of the 
crown, deserves remark; but there can 
be little doubt that he had many personal 
friends in the house, who materially con- 
tributed to consolidate and strengthen 
his influence. On the assembling of 
kin? James’s second parliament, in 1614, 
he having been in the mean time ap- 
pointed attorncy-eeneral, the question 
was agitated whether he was in conse- 
quence disqualifled from sitting, inasmuch 
as the attorney-general is an oflicer of, 
and attendant upon the house of lords. 
The house, however, decided, that though 
for the future no attorney-general should 
be suffered to sit, this should not extend 
to the present attorney-general, who con- 
sequently retained his seat. (Comm. 
Journ., Hatsell, Preced. vol. ii. p. 26.) 
He had, however, in the mean while, 
been sworn of the privy council — an 
honour in those days of the greatest dis- 
tinction, when the judicial authority of 
the body was in more frequent use than 
at present. When this mark of royal 
favour was conferred on him, it was sti- 
pulated that he should resign his practice 
in court, except upon important occa- 
sions, and when he had obtained the 
king’s permission. He had previously, 
in 1614-15, been made a judge of the 
court of Marshalsea. (Morice, Anc. Jur, 
Marsh.) His influence in the new parlia- 
ment w'as not diminished by the marks hK 
had received of royal confidence, al- 
though the house exhibited a most re- 
fractory spirit. Great excitement agitated 
the commons, in consequence of a rumour 
then in general circulation, that several 
persons in the interest of the court had 
undertaTcen to procure the king a majo- 
rity. Bacon made a very animated 
speech, to show the absurdity of such a 
report, as that “ private men should un- 
dertake for the commons of England.” 
“Why,” he added, “a man might as well 
undertake for the four elements.” “Giddy 
and vast,” as he was pleased to designate 
the project, there can be little doubt but 
that it was seriously entertained, and that 
it was its failure that led to the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament. Much of Bacon’s 
influence may be ascribed to his stately 
but energetic eloquence, thus described 
by his friend, Ben Jonson 
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‘^Therq^ ha|»pened in my titno ono 
noble speaker, who was full uf gravity 
in his Sj^aking ; , his language, when he 
would ipai'e or pass by a jest, was nobly 
censorious. No man jfver spiake more 
neatly, ntorl'pressly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness in 
what he uttered : no member of his speech 
but consisted of its own graces. His 
hearers could not coiigh, or look aside 
from him without loss ; ‘he commanded 
when he spoke, and It^d his judges angry 
and pleased at his devotion. No man 
had their affections more in his power ; 
the fear of every man that heard him 
was lest he should make an^nd.’* (Dis- 
coveries.) 

In the letter which he addressed to 
the king, 12th Feb. 1615, (Works, vol, xu. 
p. 31,) soliciting the great seal, on the 
death of Lord Ellesmere, then daily ex- 
pected, amongst his other qualifications 
tie insists greatly upon the interest which 
he had “in the gentlemen of England,” 
and his hope “ to do some good enect in 
rectifying that body of parliament men,” 
which he pronounced to be **cardo re- 
nim.” In the same letter he reviews 
the pretensions of those likely to become 
candidates for the office; observing, in 
reference to Coke, that to “ put an over- 
ruling nature into an overruling place, 
may breed an extreme;” that “his in- 
dustries in matters of finance would be 
blunted, which” qualified him for another 
place ; and, lastly, he observes, “ popular 
men are no sure mounters for your ma- 
jesty’s saddle.” 

’To the great oflfice thus sought, Bacoit 
was, on the 7th March, 1616-17, promoted, 
owing it as much to the favour of Villiers, 
as to that of the king. It was no slight 
roof of his sagacity, that he had knit 
imself to the fortunes of the youthful 
favourite, rather than those of Somerset, 
with whom, indeed, he was never at all 
connected.* We must Aiirly admit that 
although to a great extent he owed his 
elevation to the influence of a favourite, 
he had endeavoured to render tliat fa- 
vourite a wise, prudent, and virtuous 
statesman. We find nowhere in our 
literature a code of political conduct so 
comprehensive and sagacious as the 
“ Advice to Sir George Villiers,”— tran- 
scending iyi value the famous “ II Prin- 
cipe,” as much as the knowledge and 

* I am not so veil leen in the region nf his 
friend*." (Letter to Villiers, 2d May, 1616.) I 
am far enough Arom opinion that the redintegration 
or resuscitation of Somerset's fortune can ever 
stand with his majesty’s honour or safety." (flth 
May.). 
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^peri^nce of an English statesman of 
the seventeenth century exce^^ed those 
of a Florentine secretary - of the four- 
teenth. tBy his elevation, Beebn^is said 
to have su&red pecuniarily'; losing the 
attorney-generalship, which he-confessed 
to have been honestly worth 6000/. a 
year, the registrarship of the star cham- 
ber, and tlie chancellorship to the prince. 
The avowed value of the kecpership 
was not moref than 918/. 15s. The 
amount derived froaa fees, however, can- 
not be computed. On the first day of 
term, (7th May,) accompanied by a re- 
tinue not inferior to that of the last car- 
dinal-chancellor, he took his seat in tlie 
court of chancery, and delivered a speech, 
which proved now well he know the 
duties he discharged so ill. He addressed 
himself, in the first instance, to the ques- 
tion of excess of jurisdiction, and assured 
his auditors he would use his authority 
with temperance. He declared he would 
exercise all caution in the sealing of 
atents, and, avoiding ** affected dispatch,'* 
e careful that justice should not be de- 
layed. He concluded with the memorable 
declaration, The place of justice is an 
hallowed place ; and, therefore, not only 
the bench, but the footpace, and precincts, 
and purprise thereof ought to be pre- 
served without scandal and corruption.” 

The elevation so anxiously sought soon 
involved him in all the difficulties inci- 
dent to high station, and which, in an 
especial degree, embarrassed the ministers 
of that time — a king governed byfavoiu’- 
ites, an embarrassed treasury, active foes 
^broad, and discontented subjects at home. 
The finances still formed a part of his 
care, and he endeavoured, in the true 
spirit of loyalty, to diminish the royal 
expenses by a reformation of the house- 
hold. But he was conscious that this 
improvement w'ould not meet the full 
extent of the evil ; and we find, amongst 
other propositions, that he suggested that 
“Ireland might be brought, by divers 
good expedients, to bear its own charge,”* 
Althou^i appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for managing the treaty of mar- 
riage between the prince and the infanta 
of Spain, Bacon was warmly opposed to 
the alliance, and pointed out to the king, 
though with no success, the disadvantages 
that would ensue upon it, 

* To the policy of Engtand towards Ireland, all 
through his public life, Bacon paid great attention ; 
and many alluaiona to it may he found in his works. 
His views Wete worthy of a desceudaiit of his 
father. 

<<I>iu Biitannicl 
Regnf secundum colutnsn.” 
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On the 4th of January, 1618, he was 
created lord high chancellor; in the July 
of the same year, baron of Verulam ; and 
early in the year following, viscount St. 
Albans. t He had now- reached the 
highest station to which a subject could 
attain, and had now that “ power to do 
good” he had himself pronounced “ the 
true and only lawful end of aspiring.” 
But, unhappily, he did otherwise ; and, 
although he honestly discharged his 
pledge of shunning needless delay 
in delivering judgment, I he suffered 
Buckingham to exercise upon him that 
influence in the determination of causes, 
which he had himself more than once 
denounced. To the favourite’s § rapacity 
in accumulating in his hands, and those 
of his friends, the most oppressive mono- 
polies, he offered every assistance ; and 
had the candour to acknowledge, in re- 
ference to one cause, that though “ the 
evidence went well, I will not say, I 
sometimes helped it as far as was fit for 
a judge.” By his advice, in 1620, the 
king summoned a parliament, the chan- 
cellor assuring him, as we are told by 
Mr. Montagu, that the only way by wliicn 
he could maintain a good understanding 
with his subjects, was by calling frequent 
parliaments. A reference to a letter to 
Buckingham, (voL xii. p. 267,) will 
show in what way, in Bacon’s estimation, 
parliaments were to contribute to the 

} >rcservation of that understcinding, and 
low cunningly it was arranged that 
they should become the instruments for 
destroying popular freedom, and the 
machinery of a free government made 
to do the work of a despotic prince, 
paeon’s recommendation, however, in 
this instance, proved his ruin. The tide 
of reform ran too high to be controllod. 
The days of “ undertaking” were passed. 

t ** HU estate in land,” says D’Ewes, was not . 
above four or live hundred pounds per annum, at 
the uttermost, and his debts were generally thought 
to be near 30,000^. Men made very bitter sarcasms, 
or jests on him; as, that he was lately very lame, 
Eluding to his barony of Verularn, but now having 
fallen Into a consuntptioh (of purse without ail 
question,) he was become All-bones, alluding to his 
new honour of St. Alban's." — Goodman"* Court vf 
Jame* I. vol. i. p. 284. 

t In his letter to the house of lords, he spoko of 
himself as ** a judge, that makes two thousand or- 
ders and decrees in a year.” 

§ Whilst lord-keeper, Bacon was imprudent enough 
to oppose a marriage between Coke's daughter and 
a brother of Villiers, which he dreaded would have 
given bis rival tun great an influence with tha 
favourite. This enraged Villiers, who desired the 
match ; and Bacon was forced to give way, Implor- 
ing at the same time, and in the most abject terms, 
his restoration to the favour of the afl-powerfol 
faronrite. The whole aflhir is detailed in the Life 
Of Coke, together with an account of the various 
contests between these two illustrious lawyers. 
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The commons, on their assembling, ap- to do all in his power to mitigate yrfaat 
pointed no less than eighty committees he could not prevent. On the 17th' of 
to examine into abuses in the church, the April the house met again, and resumed 
courts of law, and every department of their inquiry into the charges" sent up 
the state. Buckingham, himself, was from the commons^ On the 22d, prince 
threatened, and conscious that his danger Charles delivered to them a letter from 
was imminent, he consulted one of the the chancellor, acknowledging in general 
most sagacious and penetrating men in terms his guilt ; but they requiring a 
England, Williams, dean of Westminster, more explicit confession, he sent them 
The advice he received was prudent — such a one on the 30th, in which he ad- 
it was to shelter himself, by abandoning mitted he was “ guilty of corruption, 
his accomplices to the vengeance of and renounced all deibnee.’* Upon this 
parliament. Approved of by the king, they appointed a deputation to ascertain, 
this counsel was followed. In the iirst from his own lips, that this confession 
instance, (15th March) the committee on was really subscribed by him; and hav- 
the courts of justice reported, through ing obtained this informatiih, they sent 
their chairman, that two petitions had the serjeant-at-arms to summon him to 
been presented for corruption against the Westminster-hall to hear his sentence, 
chancellor by two suitors. The first His illness, however, was accepted as a 
petition stated, that having a cause de- sufficient reason for his absenting him- 
pending in chancery, it had been hinted self, and sentence was accordingly pro- 
to the petitioner, that a gift of 100/. to nounced. It subjected him to a fine of 
the chancellor would secure success. 40,000/., and to inmrisonment during 
Not having the money, the petitioner the king’s pleasure, it incapacitated hhn 
was forced to borrow it, which he did, from holding any office in the state, or 
from a usurer, at an enormous rate of sitting in parliament ; and banished him 
interest. He canied the money to the for life from the verge of the court, 
chancellor, and was assured through the On the last day of May he was corn- 
domestics that all would be right. The mitted to the Tower, whence, after two 
decree, however, was given against him. days, he was released, and retired to 
The next case was that of a suitor, who, Parson ’s-green, from whence he went to 
at a like instigation, had presented the Gorhambury, where he remained until 
chancellor with 400/. and with no better the end of the year. Although his in- 
success. To these charges even Bacon’s come amounted to 2,500/. (of which 
friends could scarcely say anything. The 1,200/. was a pension from the govem- 
king sent the commons a message, re- ment,) he was deeply involved, being 
gretting the suspicions against his chan- both extravagant and negligent of money, 
cellor, and proposing to refer the charges The king, however, released his fine, or 
for investigation to a commission of mem- rather assigned it for his benefit to cer-' 
hers of both houses. The commons^ tain of his friends. A vacancy (1623,) 
however, and amongst them was si* occurring in the provostship of Eton 
Edward Coke, did not approve of this college, he applied for the post, but witli- 
new way of trial ; and having agreed to ar- out success. If his fall had been shame- 
tides of accusation, presented them to the ful, his retirement was not ungraceftil. 
Upper house at a conference according to Occupied in the composition of works 
theaccustomedform.(Comm.Jouni.Lord’8 ** sere perennius,” he was building up 
Joum.) Bacon foresaw his fate, and for himself a more durable reputation, 
withdrew from the Lords’ house, excusing tlian the most brilliant career could ever 
himself for his absence, and entreating win for the most accomplished statesman, 
them to suspend their judgments respect- ** Eminent foreigners crossed the seas on 
ing him until he had been tried. He purpose to see and discourse with him.’* 
shut himself up in his chamber, and His friends were of those whose names 
abandoned himself to dewair. In the men will not willingly let die:”— Rare 
meantime the number of the charges Ben Jonson the Teamed Selden ; the 
against him increased to twenty-three, philosophic Hobbes; the amiable sir 
and the lords pifoceeded in their investi- Julius Csesar ; the pious Herbert ; the 
gation, which was interrupted by the subtle Gondomar. His seeretarvi who so 
j^rogation of parliament for three weeks, nobly stood up ibr him when ms master 
This period was spent by Bacon in vain had deserted him (see Mbautys; Sir 
endeavours to induce James to screen Thomas) and his chaplain, (see Rawley, 
punishment. The king ad- W.) still remained with 
vised him to plead guilty, and promised In the commencement of the year 
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, tbe whole of the parliiunentary 
sentence was remitted, and Bacon was 
summoned as a peer to the first parliar 
ment of Charles L, hut his infirmities 
prevented his attending. In 1626, he 
returned to Gray's-inn, having been 
forced to part with York-house. In April, 
whether on his way to Gorhamhury, or 
merely in the course of a drive, is not 
known, he visited the neighbourhood of 
Highgate. The day was cold, and the 
snow lay thick olt the ground. It had 
previously occurred to him, that snow 
might be used for the purpose of pre- 
serving animal substances from putrefac- 
tion, and, determined to try the experi- 
ment, he descended from his carnage, 
entered a cotta^^, and purchased a fowl, 
which, with his own hands, he stuffed 
with snow. A sudden chill struck him, 
and he rapidly became so ill, as to be 
unable to return home. He was carried 
to the house of the earl of Arundel, at 
Highgate, where, after lingering a week, 
he expired in the arms of his friend, sir 
Julius Caesar, on Easter day, the 9th of 
April, 1626. Howell (Epistolae Ho-Eli- 
anae,) speaks of him as having died of a 
languishing illness, and so poor, as not to 
have left sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of his funeral. By his will, which 
seems to have been written at various 
times, but bears date on the 19th of 
December, 1625,* he directs that the 
surplus of the monies to be derived from 
the sale of his property (therein directed) 
should be applied to the purchase of 
lands for the endowment of two lectures 
in either of the universities ; one to be 
for natural philosophy and the sciences 
therewith connected. Neither of th9 
lecturers were to be “ professed in divi- 
nity, law, or physic.'’ The magnitude 
of his debts, however, prevented the exe- 
cution of this design, the amount being 
22,34 U., and the funds for their satisfac- 
tion being only 6,000/. Lady Bacon 
survived him, and died on the 29th 
June, 1650, and was buried in Ey worth 
church, near Biggleswade, in Bedford- 
shire. In the early part of his will, 
Bacon bequeaths her certain property, 
which bequest towards the end he 
revokes, and ** leaves her to her right” 

We have now to consider lord Bacon 
in another character to that of the dex- 
terous politician, or the corrupt judge, in 
one for whieh he was more qi^ified to 
shine, being, as he himself observes, **ad 

* It is a remarkable (Bireumstaneei that everyone 

of the witnesses to this will <tlx in number,) were 
legatees under ft. 
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literas potiils quam ad aliud quicquam 
natus, et ad res gerendas, nescio quo fato, 
contra genium suuin ahreptus.^’ (De 
Aug. lu). viii. cap. 3.) His writings 
may be considered as naturally divisible 
into three classes, according to the sub- 
jects to which they relate — Law, Policy, 
and Philosophy. 

I. Of his law writings, the first which 
he composed (1596) was his Elements of 
the Laws of England, published in 1686, 
and which consists of two tracts— the 
first of which is a Collection of the Rules 
and Maxims of tbe Common Law, with 
their latitude and extent, and the other 
explains the Use of the Common Law 
for the preservation of our persons, 

f oods, and good names. It is, however, 
y his Reading on the Statute of Uses 
that Bacon is best known as a law writer. 
This Reading, delivered before the Society 
of Gray’s-inn in 1599 or 1600, is charac- 
terised by Mr. Hargrave as “ a profound 
treatise on the subject as far as it goes 
and at the time of its appearance must have 
been of the greatest utility. In it, shun- 
ning the errors of his predecessors in office, 
who loved to raise needless objections, 
and ** concise and subtle doubts,” his 
object was to expound the statute and 
the cases relating to it as clearly as might 
be; to open,” as he expressed it, “ the 
law upon doubts, and not doubts upon 
the law.” In this Reading, Bacon con- 
troverts the doctrine, that the intention 
of the statute was, the extirpation of 
uses. He says that ** this was the expo- 
sition, as tradition goeth, that a reader of 
Gray’s-inn, who read soon after the 
statute, was in trouble for and worthily, 
who, as I suppose, was a bo^" This 
doctrine, which he treats with such 
contempt, is mentioned by Coke, who also 
read upon this statute, (1 Rep. 125,) and 
to whose opinion chief baron Gilbert ex- 
ressed his adherence, (on Uses, 74,) but 
oth Mr. Sanders (on Uses, 89) and sir 
Edward Sugden (Notes on Gilbert, tit loe, 
ciL) agree in the opinion of lord Bacon. 

This treatise is more systematical 
than his Elements, in the preface to 
which he vindicates his mode of compo- 
sition, on the ground that delivering 
knowledge in distinct and disjointed 
aphorisms doth leave the wit of man 
more free to turn, andjtop, and make use 
of that which is delivered to more several 
purposes and applications.” Thus did 
he shun that “ over-early and peremp- 
tory reduction of knowledge into arts 
and methods,” which he elsewhere (Ad- 
vancement of lioaming) denounced. 
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The Praposal for Amen^g the Laws of 
England, which he presented to king 
James, is \rell worthy of the reputation 
of the author. It is valuable chiefly as 
containing his views of the then existing 
defects of our laws — the severity of the 
penal code, the uncertainty of decisions, 
the accumulation of statutes, and the 
multiplicity of suits naturally consequent 
thereon. The remedy which he proposed 
was, “ tile reducing or perfecting the 
course, or corps of the common laws, 
digesting or recompiling them, so that 
the entire body and substance of law 
should remain only discharged of idle, or 
unprofltabie, or hurtful matter.” This 
plan is widely diflerent from the modern 

1 )lan of codifleation, in reference to which, 
le observes, “ I dare not advise to cast 
the law into a new mould. The work' 
which I propound tendeth to pruning 
and grafting the laws, and not to plough- 
ing up and planting it again ; for such re- 
move I hold a perilous innovation.” 

Bacon, however, was unaware of all 
the results such a plan would produce, 
for he speaks of the Corpus Juris CivUis 
as containing the 'whole library of a 
civiliiin. He did not know that the 
Jus Cioilc Ante-Justinianeum was as ne- 
cessary to the civilian as the Pandects 
or Codex ; and that, in fact, an English 
code would not have superseded the 
necessity of Fitzherbert and Brooke in 
the chambers of the lawyer. It may be 
as well, here, to mention that he induced 
king James to take some steps towards 
law reform — 1st, By appointing two law- 
yers as reporters, with a salary of JOO/. 
a-year each ; and 2dly, By nominating a 
commission for the “ reducing of concur- 
rent statutes to a clear and uniform law.” 
On the commission, besides himself, were 
lord Hobart, Noy, the two Finches, and 
others. His own plan, probably the least 
objectionable that has been devised, has 
never been attempted — ^the risk attendant 
on experiments of the kind has been suffi- 
cient to prevent its cssayal. He wrote, 
besides these, some law tracts of slight 
importance. 

II. Lord Bacon's political writings, 
or at least such as are exclusively poli- 
tical, are neither numerous nor important. 
Their spirit is that of the school in which 
he was educate(Wthe spirit of reform, 
tempered with Hiidence, and directed 
with knowledge. Commending to Vil- 
liers the counsel of the royal philosopher, 
Meddle not with them that are given 
to change;” he was equally hostile to 
“ a iroward retention of custom,’* or to 
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the support of institutions unsuited to tl^' 
cliaracter and requisitions^ of Ihe age. 
As we have already observed, the condi- 
tion of Ireland attracted much q£ -his 
attention, and while the king was endea- 
vouring to unite his two great kingdoms, 
Bacon strove to turn the royal attention 
to that unhappy country, which was then 
suffering all the evils of conquest, with-^ 
out even the compensation which a strong 
government brings with it. He declared 
Ireland to be ** blesi^d with . a race of 
generous and noble people, but,’* he 
added, “ the hand of man does not unite 
with the hand of nature. The harp of 
Ireland is not strung to concord.” Immi- 
gration, the cstublishinent of a learned 
and pious clergy, and the diffusion of the 
scriptures, were amongst the remedies 
•he advised for her ills. — From the num- 
ber of political reflections scattered 
through it, and which are its chief source 
of value, the History of Henry VII. 
(\vritton in 1621, and published in 1622) 
may l)e properly mentioned here. Dr. 
Johnson has remarked that, in the com- 
position of this work. Bacon does not 
seem to have consulted any records, but 
to have just taken wlint he found in otlier 
histories, and blended it with what 
he learnt by tradition.” The applauses 
which he bestowed in it on many of the 
legislative enactments of Henry s reign, 
proves that he had formed the same ex- 
travagant estimate of the efficiency of 
laws as did his contemporaries, and the 
fallacy of which it has needed the deve- 
lopment of a more enlightened political 
philosophy to enable us to detect. We , 
refer especially to the terms in which he 
phuracterises the laws then passed against 
the great evil of the times — the increase 
of pastures, and which required the keep- 
ing up of all houses which were used with 
twenty acres of land, and forbade the 
letting of the house apart from the 
land. The laws for the maintenance 
of drapery, for keeping wool in the coun- 
try, and limiting the price of cloth, he 
also highly eulogizes. But that wise and 
beneficent act (2 Henry VII. c. 1), by 
which the adherents of a de facto king 
were exempted from the penadties of 
treason, Bacon characterises as a law 
more ‘‘just than legal,” and “ more 
magnanimous than provident.'’ See Ful- 
ler, Holy State, book iv. cham 7. 

In ecclesiastical politics Bacon was^ 
as might be expected in the nephew 
of Burghley, the successor of Elles- 
mere, and the friend of Andrewes, a 
zealous churchman ; and when some one, 
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hostile to the church, wae objecting to 
him her aWses, be replied,* Sir, the 
subject we talk of is the eye of England, 
and if there be a speck or two, we en- 
deavour to take them off; but he were a 
strange oculist that shoidd pull out the 
eye.” In 1606 he drew up two tracts, 
one on Uie Controversies of the Church, 
and the 6ther on the Paciiication and 
EdiiicatLon of the Church, in which last 
he says, ** 1 ani persuaded that the 
papists themselv^i should not need so 
much the severity of penal laws if the 
sword of the Spirit were better edged, 
by strengthening the authority and sup- 
pressing the abuses in the church.” In 
his Considerations touching the War with 
Spain, (1604,) he recommends a measure 
of that kind ; the tract, together with his 
curious Advertisement touching a Holy^ 
AVar, (1622,) and his essay of the True 
Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain, 
well deserve perusal. 

Bacon when young exhibited great 
indifference to religion, (Birch, Mem. 
vol. i. p. 72,) but a spirit of ardent piety 
breathes through all liis works. He has 
left us a Confession of Faith, (Reliq. 
Wotton. p. 471,) and some Prayers, 
which assure us that, erring as he might 
have been in conduct, he entertained 
just and true notions of religion. The 
Christian Paradoxes, published under his 
name, bear internal marks that they are 
not authentic. When chancellor, he 
showed (Montagu, Life, p. 199) that, 
with s'r Edward Coke, he was willing 
that ** church livings should pass by 
livery and seizin, and not by bargain 
and sale.” In his essay on tlic Vicissi- 
tude of Things, he alludes to the here^ 
of Arminius, from which also we may 
conclude that his views were orthodox. 
See besides, his Advice to sir George 
Villiers. 

III. Dr. Warburton said of Mallet's 
Life of Bacon, that the author had for- 
gotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 
Without desiring to become obnoxious to 
this censure, it will hardly consist with 
our desi^ to treat as fiilly of Bacon’s 
philosopnical character as the importance 
of the subject deserves. We shall be com- 
elled to content ourselves with a list of 
is principal works, and some brief ob- 
servations on their tendency and results. 
1. Essayes, first published in 1597; re- 
published, with considerable additions, in 
1612 ; and again, with still further addi- 
tions, in 1624. The value of these 
Essays is too well allowed tx> require 
any comment. Without the elegance of 
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Addison, or the channing egotism of 
Montaigne, they have acquired the widest 
circulation ; and if Bacon had written no 
more, they would have bequeathed h& 
name, undying, to posterity. Burke pre- 
ferred them to the rest of his writings, 
and Dr. Johnson observed, that ‘‘their 
excellence and value consists in their 
being the observations of a strong mind 
operating upon life, and in consequence,” 
he added, “ you will find there what you 
seldom find in other books.” (Malone’s 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.) They 
were translated into Latin by Ben Jonson 
and Bishop Racket. 2. The Advance- 
ment of Learning, Divine and Human, 
published in 1605. 3. De Sapientia Ve- 
terum, published in 1609, in which he 
gives a moral or political turn to most of 
'the fables of the Greek mythology, some- 
times displaying remarkable acuteness 
and penetration ; at other times an exu- 
berance of fancy, which amuses rather 
than instructs. It was, as he says, 
“ written in the midst of a term and 
parliament.” 4. Novum Organum, pub- 
lished in 1620. 5. De Augmentis Scien- 

tianim. Lib. IX., first published correctly 
in 1623. This work is a translation of 
the Advancement, revised and enlarged. 
The alterations consist chiefly in the 
addition of an analysis of natural history, 
and the insertion of a dissertation on the 
philosophy of law. The translation was 
executed principally by the well-known 
George Herbert, and other of his friends. 
It was honoured by being entered, fifty 
years afterwards, in the Catalogue of Li- 
brorum Prohibitorum, at Rome. King 
James expressed his opinion of it rather 
profanely, by observing that “It was like 
the peace of God ; it passed all under- 
standing.” 6. Apothegms, published in 
1625. A reviewer has pronounced this 
to be “ the best jest book” ever given to 
the public. (Edinb. Rev. No. 132.) 7. 

I’he translation of certain Psalms into 
English verse, published also in the same 
year. Aubrey declared lord Bacon to 
have been “ a good poet,” but in this 
work his piety is more to be commended 
than his poetry. It was dedicated to 
his friend, the incomparable George 
Herbert. 8. Sylva Sylvarum, published 
after his death, by his chaplidn, Dr. 
Hawley, together w^. that most ad- 
mirable romance, 9. Wie New Atlantis. 
Many of his tracts and letters are to be 
found in Hawley’s Resuscitatio, Tenni- 
son’s Baconiana, and Stephens’s Collec- 
tion of his Letters. The above list, it is 
to be understood, comprehends only his 
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most important works. The whole are 
to be found collected in Mr. Montagu’s 
edition, which was completed in 16 vols, 

8 VO, in 1834. There is also an edition 
published by Mallet, in folio and 4to, 
and afterwards in 8vo. 

In considering the character of lord 
Bacon’s philosophical writings, we are at 
once struck with the fact, that his mind 
was eminently critical, and that those 
facts are decidedly the most valuable 
which are occupied in testing the 
results of the existing systems of know- 
ledge, and in ascertaining also the causes 
which impede and perplex the mind in 
the pursuit of truth. There is abundant 
evidence in his works, that he had not 
entered very deeply into the study of 
those writers who had founded the vari- 
ous schools of knowledge. There is little 
reason to believe that he had read much 
of Plato, or Aristotle ; nor indeed is it at 
all probable, his amount of scholarship 
was adequate to such a task. He appears 
to have felt, that with all the intellect that 
had been enlisted in the service of philo- 
sophy, little had been done towards what 
he esteemed the true end of all learning. 
The indulgence of a vain and profitless 
curiosity, the attainment of a mere repu- 
tation, the acquisition of a facility of uis- 
putation, — such were ends men had for the 
most part proposed to themselves in the 
pursuit of knowledge, while the true end 
he believed to be ** the glory of the Crea- 
tor and the relief of man’s estate.” It 
must not, however, be concluded, that we 
yield a perfect adherence to the censures 
which he passed on previous systems of 
philosophy ;• or, that we believe his cri- 
ticisms to be in every instance just. Still 
for the most part he correctly represented 
the results which had ensued from the 
conduct of their disciples and successors, 
who instead of advancing from the point 
which they had reached, ** spent their 
wits and industries about the wits” of their 
masters, which many times they rather 
depraved than illustrated.” It was in 
directing attention to the study of nature, 
in advocating “ original and severe inqui- 
sition,” that the chief value of Bacon’s 
writings appears to us to consist. The phrase 
of the Baconian philosophy is current 
enough, but no phrase was ever invented 
with less meaning* His opinions are not 
susceptible of reduction to any fixed or 
settled scheme; they stand aloof from 
system ; in fact, they aboimd with 

< ? Jn«tance» vhlch ought to be teiy famfliar, 
1 Essay*. Civrapare tlie first feotenoes of 

the and 17ih Essays. 


contradictions and inconsistencies.f The 
hrase onginates in an iminion that 
e discovered, or inventedT some new 
method, called the Inductive process, for 
the investigation of truth ; and that to 
this method all the brilliant discoveries, 
and the useful inventions of later times, 
are to be ascribed. The facts are far 
otherwise. The links which connect the 
Novum Organum with the discovery of 
planetary gravitation, and the invention 
of the spinning jenny ire not so apparent. 
The inductive process is that merely of 
common sense. When, from a variety of 
conclusions compared, we arrive at a 
general truth, we reason inductively. 
Plato, as Mr. Coleridge has very properly 
observed, “ argues on all subjects, not 
only from, but in, and by inductions of 
facts (The Friend, vol. iii. p. 157 ;) 
and as a reviewer remarks, Aristotle 
“ has given the history of the inductive 
process, concisely indeed, but with great 
perspicuity.” % Lord Bacon has, indeed, 
and correctly, analyzed the process, and 
given rules by which it may be applied ; 
but it is never to be forgotten, that in the 
words of a zealous Baconian, only a 
few observe,” it might be added, have 
observed, “ the rules and precepts of the 
inductive logic,” (Todd’s Book of Ana- 
lysis,) as laid down by lord Bacon. 
We have no hesitation in express- 
ing our conviction, that it is as the 
advocate of freedom of inquiry, and 
also as drawing the attention of mankind 
to natural philosophy, (a science then but 
little cultivated,) that Bacon’s chief 
merits consist. ’ 

It has been supposed farther, that it is 

Bacon we owe the annihilation of the 
authority of the schoolmen. But th^s is 
an error; the standard of revolt had 
been unfurled before, 

•* Vix§re fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi.” 

In Italy, the great intellectual move- 
ment began, and the names of Telesius, 
Pomponatius, Campanella, and Patriciub, 
predecessors of Bacon, were the earliest 
to expose the folly of exercising the id- 
tellect, not in the discovery of new truths, 
but in the interpretation of old writeirs. 
There seems, however, no reason to 
believe that to the writings of tbe$e 
authors Bacon owed any thing; that his 
hostility to the schoolmen and; their uii«, 
proiitahle pursuits, was other than self-' 
originated, except so far as it may bfive 

f See his otaaervatloiis on ArlstoUe and Flato In 
the 7th chapter of the Interpretation of Nature. 

} In the last cliapter of the Ftiftertor Analrtfcs, 
and tlie flrstof the Metaphysics.— £diu. Rev. No.l32. 
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been influenced by the character of the 
age, the character of free inquiry and in- 
dependent thinking. The j^niggle then 
convulsing Europe between the catholic 
doctrines and the reformed faith, itself 
the result of free inquiry, taught men to 
examine, as well as believe : this struggle 
and its results, it is likely, may have com- 
municated to Bacon somewhat of that 
boldness and freedom which marked his 
philosophic writings, whilst in the desire 
which ne manifes^d, that his philosophy 
should conouer by chalk and not by 
weapons; (Nov. Org. aph. xxxv.) we 
may detect the moderation of tempera- 
ment and prudence of conduct which 
governed English counsels at the time. 
To Bacon, indeed, we owe a deep debt, 
although his merits have been mistaken 
in kind,* and exaggerated in extent. On 
this subject it woiud be well to consult 
Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, and a paper on the Scope and 
Influence of the Writings of Lord Bacon, 
by professor Napier, in the eighth volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

The extent of Bacon’s knowledge was 
amazing. It was the same writer, on 
one of whose legal works Mr. Hargrave 
passed the eulogium we have mentioned, 
that sir John Hawkins, in his History of 
Music, declares to have been “ a master 
of the science, and very intimately ac- 
quainted with the principles of musical 
composition.” “He would,” says his 
chaplain, “ light his torch at every man’s 
candle.” “ I have heard him,” says Os- 
borne, “ entertain a country lord in the 
proper terms relating to hawks and dogs ; 
and at another time out-cant a Lonm>^ 
chirurgeon. All which renders him no 
less necessary than admirable at the 
council table ; when in reference to im- 
positions, monopolies, Ac., the meanest 
manufactures were a usual argument, 
and in this he baffled the earl of Middle- 
sex^ who was bom and bred a citizen.” 
Universality of knowledge is the true 
characteristic of ^eat men. His literary 
merits can hardly he too highly estimated. 
His style was rich even to a fault ; often 
nervously masculine; ofrener forcible 
from the boldness of its imagery, and 
sometimes indeed ungracefully gorgeous. 
Mr. Seward declared, that an English 
dictionary might be composed from bis 
works, (Bosweirs Life of Johnson;) and 
a great poet, justly styled the Correct, has 

• Of Bflienee, properly » eaUed, Bacon knew 
kardly any thing, nar was his learning, although 
lUflose, vety exact, 
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referred to the purity of his laziguage in 
alluding to the 

“Words that tuue Bacon or brave Raleigh spake 

Pope. 

His love of metaphor \ sometimes, how- 
ever, led him too far. The origindity of 
his ideas, and the vividness of his con- 
ceptions, were sometimes lost in the 
profusion of his imagery ; the dulcia 
vitia of his style, designated by Coleridge 
the “ Dalilahs of our philosophical Sam- 
son.” His writings bear visible marks 
of having been elaborated with the 
greatest care. “ I alter ever when I 
add,” he himself observed, in a letter to 
his friend, Mr. Matthew, “ till all be 
finished.” 

A strange contradiction did his life 
offer to his writings. Tlie advocate of 
purity was the cormpt minister; the 
panegyrist of liberty assisted at the tor- 
ture, and sat in the star chamber ; the 
most philosophical of lawyers, and the 
most accomplished of statesmen, was the 
abettor of monopolies, the supporter of 
abuses, the most greedy and parasitical 
of courtiers. Of his administration of 
chancellor, the best that can be said is 
that none of his decrees have been re- 
versed, (Hushwortli, voL i. p. 31 ;) and 
that for the reformation of tne abuses of 
his court, he framed some excellent ordi- 
nances, which, however, he never put 
into execution. His character was mu- 
nificent ; he was to learned men both a 
patron t and a friend. His pride and 
ostentation were, however, excessive, and 
exposed bim to the odium which ulti- 
mately wrought bis fa\l.| His negli- 
gence of money is well known : be was 
plundered by his servants without mercy. 
His affectation of philosophical indiffer- 
ence to the honours of the world was 
accompanied with the most unworthy 
craving for their possession. While he 
was “ pale with grief,” became the queen 
denied him the solicitorship, (see lady 
Bacon’s letter, Birch, Mem. vol. i. p. 271,) 
he was writing to his brother from Twick- 
enham, professing his satisfaction at being 
in retirement, “ inasmuch as solitariness 

1 His fondness for metaphor affected even hU 
speculative inquiries. It betrayed him into false 
analogies. “ Is not the delight of quavering open 
a stop in music, the same vriih the playing ^ nglit 
upon the water r* (Advancement.) Is it net, In* 
deed? 

t See his letter to the ohancellor on the History 
of Great Britain, for the first time correctly piinied 
by Mr. P^ne Collier, in his Catalogue Raisonnee oi 
lord F. Egerton’s Library. Daniel, it has been 
said, was induced to write his htstosy In cottse- 
quence. 

$ Soe the anecdote related by bishop Gpotoan. 
vol. 1. p. 283. W ■■ 
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collecteth^ the mind, aa shutting the eye 
doth the light.*’ But he did not forget 
to inquire how lord Essex sped in his 
suit, (Birch, Mem. vol. i. p. 189.) Gon- 
domar’s reproof to him, under similar 
circumstances, is well known. (Apo- 
thejrai. 199.) 

By his example, by his writings, Ba* 
con has instructed the world, lie was, 
indeed, in his own language, new- 
risen star,” and “ the eyes of all men *’ 
were upon him ; but his “own negligence 
made him fall like a meteor.” Still did 
he cooperate, and effectively, with those of 
his time, in bequeathing to us “ an he- 
ritage better than silver;” a philosophy 
profound in its principles, and practical 
in its spirit ; a mighty literature ; a lofty 
and emightened policy ; which, while it 
has given us the sovereignty of empires 
abroad, has enabled us to enlarge our 
circle of happiness at home, and has 
endowed us with all the blessings that 
intellectual power and physical resources 
can bestow — the giant progeny of the 
steam-engine and the printing-press. 

Bacon, (Sir Nathaniel,) was the 
youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
first baronet, by Anne, daughter of Ed- 
mund Butts, of Thornage, in Norfolk, 
Esq. (Jermyn’s Suffolk Collection. MS. 
No. 8169. Gent’s, Mag. vol, xevi.) 

He lived at Culford, in Suffolk, in a 
mansion which was built by his father in 
1591. Sir Nicholas, who was a person of 
great consideration in the county, having 
been the first baronet created by James 
I., and having served the office of high 
sheriff several times, (23d and 24th Eliz. 
and 1 James 1. see Jenny n’s Coll, ut&vp, 
cit) gave him at the same time an estate 
of 1000/. a year. He travelled into Italy, 
and devoted himself to the study of paint- 
ing, in which he made such proficiency 
as, in the opinion of Horace Walpole, to 
have “ really attained the perfection of a 
master.” (Anecd. Painting, edited by 
Dallaway.) Despite his Italian educa- 
tion, Walpole observes, that “ his manner 
and colouring approaches nearer to the 
style of the Flemish school.*' Peacham, 
in his Graphice, or the most ancient and 
excellent Art of Drawing and Limming, 
says of him, “None, in my opinion, 
deserveth more respect and admiration 
for his skill and practice in painting than 
Master Nathaniel Bacon of Broome, in 
Suffolk, not inferior, in my judgment, to 
our skillfuUest masters.” Edward Nor- 
gate spoke of him as his “ deare friend, 
Sir N. Bacon, K. B., a gentleman, whose 
parts and generous disposition, 
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whose excellent learning and great skill 
ill this and good arts, deserves a never- 

a e memory.” Speaking of “ Pinke, 
is a colour so usefull and Wd. to 
get good, ’’Norgate observes, that sir Na- 
thaniel succeeded in making one so good, 
that “ P. Oliver making proofe of some 
that I gave him, did highly commend it, 
and used none other to his dyinge daye ; 
wherewith and with Indian lake he 
made sure expressions of those deep and 
glowing shadows in Diose histories he 
copied after Titian, that no oyle painting 
should appeare more warme and fleshy, 
than those of his hand.” He proceeds 
to give the recipe for making “ Sir N. 
Bacon’s brown pinke,” which may he 
found in Dallaway’s Notes to Walpole’s 
Anecdotes. Walpole says, that at Culford 
there were several pictures painted by 
him, and at Gorhainburjr, a painting 
representing “ a cook-maid witli dead 
fowls, admirably painted, with great 
nature, neatness, and lustre of colour- 
ing.” He speaks also of a portrait of 
Bacon, painted by himself, which it may 
be presumed is the same that is engraved 
in the new edition of the Anecdotes, (vol. 
i. p. 318.) Bacon was married to Anne, 
daughter of Hercules Mcautys, and 
widow of sir William Cornwallis, by 
whom he had a son, who died without 
issue male, and two daughters, the eldest 
of whom was married first to sir Thomas 
Meaiitys, secretary of lord chancellor 
Bacon, and secondly to sir Harbottle 
Griniston. Sir Nathaniel Bacon was 
buried in Culford churcli, where there 
is, or was, a monument to his memory. 
He was created a knight of the batli by 
^harles I. There is in the Additional 
Manuscripts (in the British Museum, 
No. 397,) “ a relation of the State of 
Francis Spira,” wliich it is probable was 
written by him. 

BACON,* (St Nathaniel,) was the 
second son of the lord-keeper Bacon, and 
was born in the year 1646. His father 
presented him with an estate at Stiffkey, 
or Stivekey, in Norfolk, which he had 
purchased in 1571. (Blomcfield, Hifet. 
Norf.) According to Masters, (Hist. 
Corp. Chr. Coll.) Sir Nathaniel built 
there the hall, or manor bouse, in 1604 ; 
and on the gateway of which are his 
arms, with those of his wife. He was 
in 1586, and again in 1599, sheriff of 
Norfolk, and was knighted in July 1604* 
He married, in the first instance, Anne,. 

* Walpole (Anecd. Painting), Chalmers (Blog, 
Diet), and Mr. Montagu (Life of Lord Chan. Bacon, 
Note CJ have confounded him with the preceding 
Sir Nathaniel. 
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who was an illegitimate daughter of sir 
Thomas Gresham, (Biirgon. Life of Sir 
Thomas Gresham,) by wh^om he had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom married 
sir James Townsend, the father of the 
first baronet of that name, from whom 
the present marquis Townsend derives his 
origin. Sir Nathaniel married, secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of sir Arthur Hop- 
ton, of Witham, Suffolk, knight, by whom 
he had no issue. He erected a monuinent 
to himself in the ;^ar 1605, in the chancel 
of Stiffkey church. The date of his 
death is unknown. In the Harleian MSS. 
(No. 287, printed in Montagu, Life of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon,) there is a letter 
from sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord-keeper, 
dated the 18th of July, 1568, in which he 
mentions his desire to have his second 
son married in Suffblke,” and observes 
that, “ indeed of all my children, he is of 
best hope in learning.** There are some 
letters of sir Nathaniel Bacon's in the 
Lansdowne Collection, (Nos. 75, 89, 142,) 
but they contain nothing of importance. 

BACON, (Nathaniel,) the third son of 
Edward Bacon, of Shribland, in the 
parish of Coddenham, Suffolk, who was 
the third son of lord-keeper Bacon. He 
was educated for the bar, and was for 
some years a justice of the peace in Essex, 
where he resided ; afterwards, removed 
to Crowfield, in Suffolk ; after which, he 
lived in the parish of St. Margaret, in 
Ipswich. In 1657, he became a master 
of requests. In 1 643 he was elected re- 
corder of Ipswich, to which borough 
he, in 1651, was appointed town-clerk 
^ “ for the year following.*’ He was 
elected to the Long Parliament, as mem- 
ber for the university of Cambridge, hav® 
ing sat as chairman of the seven asso- 
ciated counties. After this he filled the 
import«int post of an admiralty judge, and 
was finally elected a burgess tor the 
borough of Ipswich, in the parliaments 
of 1654, 1656, and 1658. He was, in 
addition, recon^er of the borough of ^t. 
Edmund’s Blury^ and a bencher of Gray ’s- 
inn. He was a sturdy republican in 
those republican times, and took an ac- 
tive part in all the proceedings of the 
time relative to politics. He drew up an 
account of Ipswich, from the time of the 
heptarchy to the reira of Charles I. which 
has never been published, but is said to 
exhibit considerable research and indus- 
try. He died in 1660 ; and sp highly 
did the corporation of Ipswich estimate 
his aiiti<][uarian labours, that they ordered, 
after his decease, a fatuity of twenty- 
five pounds to be given to his widow. 


He was twice married ; first, to Elizabeth 
Maidstone, and, secondly, to Susan Hol- 
loway. This latter died in 1723, aged 
ninety. It has been supposed, and on 
good grounds, (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcv. p. 22,) that he was the author of 
the well-known treatise, An Historical 
Discourse of Uniformly of the Govern- 
ment of England ; the first part of which 
was published in 1647, and the second in 
1652. It has been said, and on the au- 
thority of lord chief-justice Vaughan, one 
of Selden's executors, that “ the grounds 
of this book were laid by that eminent 
person.” The same observation is re- 
peated in Bishop Nicholson's Historical 
Library. The authorship of this book 
has been also imputed to Bacon, the Vir- 
ginian rebel. (See also Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. Ixxii. pt. ii. p. 807.) 

BACON, (John, November 24, 1740 
— Aug. 4, 1799,) an eminent English 
sculptor, was the son of a clothworker in 
Southwark, Surrey, where he was bom. 
At fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Crispe, a porcelain manufacturer, in Bow 
Church-yard, who had a factory at Lam- 
beth, where Bacon was taught the art of 
painting china, and making figures for 
chimney-piece ornaments. In the second 
year of his apprenticeship he made such 
improvement, that he was the principal 
hand in this department of the factory. 
The sculptors of that day were accus- 
tomed to send their clay-models to be 
burnt at the furnaces of his employer ; 
and the superiority of their execution 
over the figures he was accustomed to 
model, soon stnick Bacon’s observation. 
He carefully studied ; and in his leisure 
hours tried, and successfully, to imitate 
them. In 1758 or 9, he sent a model of 
Peace, on a small scale, to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, who 
awarded him a premium of t;n guineas ; 
and on nine subsequent occasions he 
gained their first premiums, amounting 
together to the sum of two hundred 
pounds. 

On the establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1 768, he became a student, 
and the next year gained the first gold 
medal, which had been adjudged for 
sculpture by that institution. Two years 
after, h^'i^as elected an associate, and 
in 1780' royal academician. In 1770, 
a statue of Mars, which he exhibit^, , 
procured him the notice and patronage 
of Dr. Markham, afterwards archbishop, of 
York, by whom he was commission^ to' 
make a bust of king George III. for 
which his majesty consented to sit The 
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^piiety of his conduct secured for him 
the patronage and warm support of the 
king, who was pleased to find that the 
sculptor's education had been entirely 
received in England. In 1774, he re- 
moved to a large house in Newman- 
street, fumishedy it is said, and prepared 
for his reception by a friend, without any 
previous notice, and offered to him, the 
time of payment being left to his own 
convenience. Here he sculptured, in 
1777, a statue of the founder of Guy's 
Hospital, the merit of which induced the 
citizens of London to engage him to 
execute the monument of the earl of 
Chatham in Guildhall. 

In 1780, he was engaged to execute 
the monument of lord Halifax, in West- 
minster Abbey, the statue of Blackstone 
for All Souls’ college, Oxford, and that of 
Henry VI. for the ante-chapel at Eaton. 
When government proposed to erect a 
monument to the earl of Chatham in 
Westminster Abbey, the members of the 
academy were appointed to decide upon 
the design which should be adopted ; hut 
Bacon relying on his interest with the 
king, refused to submit to the scrutiny, 
and laid his model before his majesty, 
who decided that he should perform the 
work. Nor was this the only instance in 
which he outraged both propriety and 
fairness ; for he offered to make all the 
national monuments at a price less than 
that voted by parliament. This offer 
w'as declined, and naturally excited the 
indignation of his brother artists. He 
died, leaving a numerous family, amongst 
whom he equally divided a fortune of 
sixty thousand pounds, and was buried 
in Whitefield’s chapel, Tottenham-court- 
road, of the congregation of which he 
was a member. A tablet is placed over 
his grave, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, composed by himself — “ What I 
was as an artist, seemed to me of some 
importance while I lived; but what I 
really was as a believer in J esus Christ, 
is the only thing of importance to me 
now.” Having mentioned the two facts 
before enumerated to his discredit, it is 
only just to add that Bacon was consi- 
dered a sincere Christian, and a man of 
very charitable disposition; and that 
when any of his worKmen were incapar 
citated by illness from labour, he would 
supply their wants, and solace their 
sick-beds by his personal attention, mu- 
nificence, and care. 

As a sculptor, his principal defect is a 
want of simplicity in the lines, which, as 
ibr instance in the monument to Chat^ 
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ham, in Guildhall, ore unnecessarily mifl^ 
tipUed, and as needlessly involved. In 
his single figures, such as fttose of Dr. 
Johnson, and of John Howard the phi- 
lanthropist^ both in St. Paul’s cathedrd,^ 
he is forcible, impressive, and charac- 
teristic. The execution is free and mas- 
terly, though carefully finished. Amongst 
his other very numerous works mav be 
mentioned a monument to Mrs. Withers, 
in Worcester cathedral, and a statue of 
Mrs. Draper (Sterne’s <Sliza) ; the figure 
of the Thames, in the court-yard of 
Somerset-house ; statues of Mars, Venus, 
and Narcissus, and the pediment of 
the East India-house. Several monu- 
ments by him are also at Calcutta, Ja- 
maica, and other parts of the world. He 
worked with much success in bronze; 
was the author of a Disquisition on the 
Character of Painting and Sculpture, 
published in Rees’s edition of Chamhers’s 
Dictionary; and the inventor of a new 
pointing machine, with which a work- 
man was enabled to rough hew a statue 
in less than half the time formerly em- 
ployed, and with much more accuracy. 
He has been sometimes spoken of as the 
inventor of the art of making statues of 
artificial stone; and although there is 
little doubt but tliat the practice was of 
earlier date, he is certainly entitled to 
the credit of having greatly improved it. 
(Memoir by Cecil. Allan Cunningham’s 
Lives.) 

BACON, (Phanuel,) had a consider- 
able reputation as a comic writer while 
living, for which the works he has left 
behind him will hardly account. In the 
pxford Sausage is a ballad by him, 
dialled The Snipe, written while he was 
at college ; but he had previously pro- 
duced a poem entitled, The Artificial 
Kite, which was first published in 1719, 
and is reprinted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1758. He also wrote four 
pieces in a dramatic form, but not in- 
tended fur the stage, the names of which 
are to be found in the Biographia Dra^ 
matica ; viz. The Taxes ; The Insigni- 
ficants; The Trial of the Time-kiUers ; 
and The Moral Quack; all printed in 
1757, 8vo. He was horn in 1700, and 
died on January 10th, 1783. At what 
school he was educated is not known, 
but he was of Magdalen college, Oxfoi^ 
and took the degree of M. A. on 17th 
April, 1722. He was made B.D. on 
April 29, 1731, and D.D. on December 
7, 1735. He obtained the vicari^e ef 
Bramber, in Sussex, and subsequently 
became rector of Bidden, in Oxfordshire 
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but be bad no other preferment. He jmt the governor to flight a eeeood 
seems to have been a men^ companion, time in September, and burned Jamea^ 
and was very fond of punning, a dreurn*' town* He was preparing to follow up 
stance to which he, perhaps, owes much these successes, by crossing the bay to 
of his character for humour. attack tlie governor at Accomac, when 

BACON, (Philemon,) a British sea- he was seized by the sickness of which 
eflicer of time of Charles the Second* he died, October 1, 1676. Had he been 
He commanded several vessels during triumphant, he would probably have 
tins reign. He was captain of the Bris- been looked up to as the deliverer of 
icly in the first action between the duke of his country. 

Albemarle and the Dutch in 1666. Com- BACON, (John,) an American miiiis- 
* manding one of IKe look-out ships from ter, was born at Canterbury, Connecticut, 
the fleet, he was the first who discovered and graduated at the college of New 
the enemy, and was dso among the first Jersey, in 1765. — After having preached 
who fell in the ensuing action. As an for some time in Somerset, county of 
active and gallant seaman, his loss was Maryland, he became one of the pastors 
much lamented. of the Old South church at Boston, in 

BACON, (Nathaniel,) general, a Vir- 1771 ; but differences arising between 
ginian rebel, was a member of one of him and his congregation on some of the 
the inns of court, who went out to Ame- most vital articles of the Christian faith, 
rica and was chosen member of the he was in 1775 dismissed his cure. He 
council. Some differences having arisen removed to Stockbridge, Berkshire 
between the Indians and colonists on county, where he died 25th October, 
account of the murder of six Indian 1820. He is stated to have been a 
chiefs, the savages took sucli terrible magistrate, a representative, associate, 
vengeanceastocause all the frontiers to be and presiding judge of the Common 
abandoned. Governor Berkeley, in order Pleas, a member and president of the state 
to stop this, built a few forts, but the senate, and a member of congress ; and 
people, not satisfied with these, chose in political sentiments to have accorded 
Bacon as their general. He sent to the with Mr. Jefferson, and his party. His 
governor for a commission, which was re- son Ezekiel was a distinguished member 
fused, but he marched out at the head of of congress, previous to the war of 1812. 
eighty or ninety colonists, defeated the The variety of offices filled by John 
Indians, and destroyed their magazine. Bacon is shown by the fact, that he 
The govenior, at the instigation of his published some sermons, a Speech on the 
enemies, proclaimed him a rebel, May Courts of the United States, and some 
29, 1676, and marched in force against Conjectures on the Prophecies, 
him, but soon returned to meet the assem- BACON, (Thomas,) an American 

bly. Bacon proceeded in a sloop with episcopal clergyman, at Frederictown, 
thirty men to Jamestown, where he was Maryland, who published in 1737, a 
surprised and put in irons. He was tried0 Complete System of the Revenue of 
before the governor and council, June Ireland; and in 1765, a Complete Body 
10, and acquitted. He was now restored of the Laws of Maryland, (folio,) to- 
to the council, and promised a coinmis- gether with some other valuable works, 
sioii as gener^ for tlie Indian war; but He died on the 24th of May, 1768. 
tlie, governor having afterwards refused BACON, (Samuel,) an American epi- 
to si«i it, he appeared at the head of scopal clergyman, employed by his go- 
five hundred men, and obtained it by vernment to establish a colony in Africa, 
force. He now entered in earnest upon He proceeded to Sierra Leone with 
the war, sent companies under select eighty-two coloured people, and arrived 
officers, into the oiflerent woods and there on the 9th of March, 1820. From 
swamps, where the . Indians might be thence he proceeded to Campelar, on the 
sheltered, and restored tlie colonists to Sherbro river, but being taken ill on 
their plantations. Wliilst thus employed, reaching this place, proceeded to Kent at 
he was again proclaimed a rebel, which Cape Smiling, where he died on the 3d 
led bizn to countermarch to Williams- of May. The mortality in this expedi- 
burg, whence, August 6, he issued his tion was most dreadful, 
declararion against the governor, and BACON TACON, (Pierre Jean Jaquos, 

drove him across l^e bay to Accomac. 1738 — 1817.) He first took up with 
Qp then agw prosecuted the Indian some success the stud^ of antiquiti^8, 
alter tfim oath from the people and afterwards, at the time of ^ePVench 
to mm agodnst the governor. He revolution, came to Pam, where he 
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became a most indefatigable writer of place, Bogalulphiis IL, to continue bis 
pamphlets. His most remarkable public Polish chronide. This undertaking he 
cations are, 1 . Manuel du Jeune Ollicier, pursued in spite of incessant engagements 
which ran through six editions, 2. Non- of other kinds, and of a journey which 
velle IJistoire Numisinatique dcs diffe- he was obliged to take to Rome in 1265, 
rents Fences anciens ct moderiies, et on account of a disputed election of a 
de tons lesPapiers-monnales de I’Europe. bishop ; and he carried the history down 
3. Recherches sur les Origines Celtiques to 1271. This work, wliich contains much 
et principalement sur celles du Bugey valuable information on the then ^tate of 
consideru comme le Berceau du Delta Poland, was long supposed to be lost ; 
Celtique. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) till the MS. was found by Sominersberg, 

BACONTHORP, or BACONDORP, and incoi-porated by ffcin in his Scrip- 
or simply BACON, (John,) was bom tores Rerum Silesiacaruin. (Jocher, 
about the end of the thirteenth century, Gelehrten Lexicon.) 
at Baconthorp, a village in Norfolk. In BADA, (Josef,) a Spanish architect, 
his youth he was a monk of the convent who was employed, in 1719, to complete 
of Blakency. After some years spent the building of the cathedral at Malaga, 
there he removed to Oxford, and from the works of which had been discontinued 
thence to Paris, where he acquired a fp*eat since 1623. As the original designs had 
reputation for learning, and was esteemed been lost, Bada prepared others, but 
the head of the followers of Averroes. that for the facade was made by Vin- 
Upon his return to England, he was cente Acero, in 1724. All the works, 
chosen the twelfth provincial of the however, were conducted entirely by 
English Carmelites, in a general assem- Bada until his death, which happened in 
blv of that order, held in London in 1756. 

1329. Of his works the following have BADAJOZ, (Juan de,) a Spanish 
been published : Commentaria sen Quae.s- architect of considerable note in the 
tiones per quatuor Libros Scntentianim, sixteenth century, was a native of the 
which nas passed through six editions ; city of the same name. He appears as 
Compendium Legis Christi et quodlibeta. one of a committee of nine architects 
Leland, Bale, and Pitts, have given a employed in 1512 to consult about erect- 
catalogue of his writings. He died at ing the new cathedral of Salamanca, 
London in 1346. He was called *‘The begun in 1513; in which same year Ba- 
Resolutc Doctor.*’ (Biog. Brit. Tanner.) dajoz commenced the principal chapel 
BACOUE, (Leon, 1608 — 1694,) was in the church of St. Isidoro at Leon. One 
bom in Gascony, of Protestant parents, of his chief works is the cloister in the 
but afterwards became a Roman catholic, monastery of San Zoil at Carrion, in 
He wrote a Latin poem On the Education Old Castile, which was designed and 
of a Prince, (Delphinus, seu de priina begun by him in 1537, and which is 
Principis Institutione, Toulouse, 1670,) remarkable for the profusion of medal- 
which was much thought of, as it came Colons, and other sculptures, with which it 
out at the time that preceptors were is decorated; representing a series of 
about to be chosen for the dauphin. To patriarchs, prophets, and other biblical 
this poem he owed his elevation in the personages. In the same year he also 
church. He was made bishop of Pa- began the sumptuous fa 9 ade of the con- 
miers in 1686. (Biog. Univ.) vent of St. Mark, at Leon, which is also 

BACQUET, (Jean,) an eminent French distinguished for the display of sculpture 
lawyer, of the latter half of the sixteenth it makes, especially for a number of 
century. He wrote, 1. Trait6 des Droits colossal busts. Neither the exact time 
du Domaine Royal ; and 2. De I’Esta- of his birth, nor that of his dqath, are 
blissement et de la Jurisdiction de la known ; but that he was living in 1545 
Chambre du Trfisor, which are still con- is evident, since it appears from an in- 
sulted. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) scription in the building, that in that 

BACUET, (Paul,) a pastor of the re- year he began the church and monastery 
formed church at Grenoble, in 1654, at Exlonga, near Leon, 
who wrote a work entitled, Hos^as, ou BADAKHSHI, (Mevkna,) of Samar- 
I’Apothecaire Charitable, published ^ in cand, a Persian poet, under the govem- 
1670, as well as some other philosophical ment of Ulug Beg, whose name he men- 
tracts. (Biog. Univ.) tiens in several laudatory poems. , His 

BACZK.O, or GLODZLAUS, was woiks are much celebrated in Mawaraii- 
custos of the library at Posen, and under- nr.har, or the district beyond the Oxus; 
took, on the death of the bishop of that especially hisCassidah, called “oftheSun.” 
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BADALOCCHIO, (wlwtts'proper name 
wa» Skto, 1581—1647.) He was 
a pnpil t>f Annibai Carracci, and lived on 
i'amitiar tentia with him. He was also a 
friend of LanlVanco, to whose style (as 
an enmv'er) his own bears the greatest 
resemhldnce. He knew so well how to 
estivate the good graces of Annibai, that 
the latter said that Badalocchio was a 
moro-coirect designer than himself. He 
engraved the Loge|^of Raphael with Lan- 
franco, and published also six great plates 
of the pictures of the cupola or Correggio 
in Parma ; but this work was never com- 
pleted. He painted subsequently under 
ijuido^ Dominichino, and Albano. The 
Galathea, which he executed in the palace 
Veraspi, is^almost worthy to be com- 
pared with the master-pieces of the latter. 
Although a painter of secondary rank, he 
still was above such of his fellow artists, 
as Jacconi, and others. Most of his pic- 
tures are to be found at Modena, in 
the palace of the duke, in the palace 
Gualtieri, Src. Badalocchio was also 
remarkable, for his modesty and cheer- 
fulness. Bartsch mentions thirty-four 
plates engraved by him. (Bartsch, 
Peintre Graveur. Vol. xv, p. 352. Biog. 
Hniv.) 

BADARACCO, (Giuseppe,) called 11 
Sordo, an Italian painter, who died at 
Florence in 1657. He was a native of 
Genoa, and a scholar of Andrea An- 
saldi. He went subsequently to Florence, 
where he became a great admirer of the 
works of Andrea del Sarto. There are 
«ome pictures by him at that place. 
(Bnran.) 

BADARACCO, (Giovanni Rafaelle,) 
son of the preceding. He studied under 
his father ; and, on his going to Rome, 
became the pupil of Carlo Maratti, but 
aiming at a bolder style, he preferred the 
works of P. da Cortona. He used a great 
deal of ultramarine, which gave much 
brilliancy to his pictures. His largest 
works were to be round in the Certosa at 
Polcevera.* He died in 1726. (Bryan's 
Diet) 

BADARO, (Jean,) a physician and 
botanist, was bom in 1793, and died 
in l831. He pUlAished some works on 
botany, which appeared in a scientific 
journal at Pavia. , (Blog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BADBY, (John,) an artificer, and 
among the of those burned in Eng- 
land ror opposing Bie errors and abonu- 
nadons of popei^, jdia persecution 
of the Lcdl^a under Henry TV. Arun- 
del, then turchbishop of Canterbury, wordd 
fidn have persuaded him that the conse- 
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crated bread was really and properly the 
body Christ Though unlettered,' hfe' 
returned the common-sense and scrip- 
tural answer, “ After consecration, it 
remains the same material bread which 
it was before ; nevertheless, it is a sign 
or sacrament of the living God. I believe 
the omnipotent God in Trinity to be one; 
but if every consecrated Host be the 
Lord’s body, then there are twenty-thou- 
sand Gods in England.” He was con- 
demned to the fire in Smitlificld, in 1409. 
The prince of Wales (soon afterwards the 
renowned Henry V.) was present, and 
eamestW exhorted him to recant, but in 
vain, when, however, the martyr fell 
the fire, it extorted from him the excla- 
mation, ‘‘Mercy!” on which the prince 
ordered the fire to be quenched, and 
promised him both pardon and a pension, 
if he would then recant. No : the 
martyr came sufficiently to himself to 
understand the offer, and disdained it. 
The flames were rekindled, and he ex- 
pired, witnessing a good confession. 

BADCOCK, (Samuel,) was born at 
South Moulton, Devonshire, in 1747, and 
educated for a dissenting minister. He 
was pastor, first at Beer Regis, Dorset- 
shire; and then at Barnstaple, whence 
he removed to his native place, and in 
1778 commenced writer. He had previ- 
ously become intimate with Dr. Priestley, 
and infected with his doctrines; but 
further knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory convinced him that unitarianism 
was not of the early origin which the 
doctor ascribed to it. He entered^ into 
the controversy respecting the materiality 
®bf the soul, then in debate by Dr. Priest- 
ley and others, in a pamphlet entitled, 
A slight Sketch of the Controversy be- 
tween Dr. Priestley and his Opponents. 
He also, in the Monthly Review, attacked 
the doctor’s History of the early Opinions 
relative to Jesus Christ. Before he had 
finished his critique, the doctor replied, 
oonfessiiig he had a formidable antago- 
nist; but in the next number of the 
Review, Badcock continued his assault^ 
sparing neither the History nor 4be. De- 
fence ; and, in the view of man^ demo- 
lished the system he had ass^ed. Tn 
1781 he wrote The Hermitage, a boet)^ ; 
and gave a v^ just review of 
strange work, Thelyphthora, In the 
cussion respecting Rowley’s poems^ he 
well maintained the pegadve^ aiide<; He 
also assisted Dr. White, at dibe^’a 
request, in completiim ^ lex^0 
the notes. His ecmesiasfiesl reading 
having satisfied him that thef ohmech of . 
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England was most in conformity with possessed himself of Breisgaii, took first 
"the model of the primitive church, he (at the diet of Basle, February, 1130,) 
applied for admission into her ministry ; the title of Margrave of Baden, and was 
and in 1787 was ordained as curate of therefore, the immediate founder of that 
Broad Clyst, by bishop Ross, of Exeter, illustrious house. He obtained also from 
who invested him (it is said, without the emperor, the title of duke of Verona, 
examination) with the office of deacon borne by many of his successors, 
one Sunday, and of priest the next, lie Hermann IILj son of Hermann II., 
also published Memoirs of the Wesley distinguished himself in the annies of 
Family, and some other tracts. He died the emperor Conrad III., and assisted in 
in London, in May, 1788, aged forty-one 1140 at the siege Weinsberg. He 
years. He was a man of extensive lite- went with Conrad to tlie second crusade, 
rature, of quick understanding, of a kind and died in 1160. His son 
temper, and of some eminence as a Hermann IV. accompanied Frederic 
preacher, as well as w^riter. Barbarossa to the Holy Land, and dis- 

BADDELEY, (Robert,) a low comedy tinguished himself in the battles with 
actor of mucli ability, for many years the Sultan of Iconium, in Asia Minor, 
attached to the Dniry-laue company. He died in Cilicia in 119(1, and was 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but he buried in the cathedral of Antioch, 
died November 20, 1794. He is chiefly His sons were, 

noted for having left by liis will to the Hermann V. and Henry, the latter 
members of the theatrical fund his cot- being the founder of the margraves of 
tage at Hampton, upon trust, that they Hochberg. Hermann distinguislied liim- 
should elect to reside in it such four of self in the political struggles of Italy, and 
the pensioners on the charity as might died in 1 243. 

not object to live sociably together. Hermann /Y. (son of Hermann V.) mar- 

BADDELEY, (Sophia, 1745 — July 1, ried Gertrude, granddaughter and heiress 
1801,) an actress of some celebrity in of Leopold the Glorious, duke of Austria 
polite comedy, was the daughter of Mr. and Styria. Hermann took the titles of 
Snow, seijeant-trumpeter to king George his wife, and received from William, tho 
the Second. She w»as intended for a Roman king, the investiture of thorn, 
singer, but having eloped with the sub- But he died shortly afterw'ards, and left 
ject of the foregoing article, she ap- his son, Frederic I., an infant of one 
peared at Drury-lane theatie in 1764. year old. 

She played Cordelia in King Lear, and . BADEN, (Frederic I. of,) was de- 
Mrs. Beverley in the Gamester, but ge- prived of the inheritance of his mother, 
nerally was a comic actress. The king They both took shelter at the court of 
admired her acting so much, in Fanny Lewis the Severe, of Bavtariu. Tht» 
in tlie Clandestine Marriage, that he Margrave Frederic entered there into 
commanded Zoftany to print her por-ta very intimate friendship with Con- 
trait. She afterwards sang at Vauxhall radin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, and 
and Ranelagh, and received a salary of grandson of Frederic II. When the 
twelve guineas a week. She early sepa- Neapolitans called on Conradin, to take 
rated from her husband and led a life of the field against Charles of Anjou, who 
great and shameless depravity, until she had usurped the throne, Frederic deter- 
ultimately fell into a state of destitution, mined to accompany his friend to the 
and died in abject poverty at Edinburgh, wars. The battle on the plains ofTaglio- 
BADEN, one of the oldest families of cozzo took place 23d of August, 1268. 
Germany, which now enjoys the grand He displayed much courage and skill, 
ducal title and dignity. It originated in which in the beginning were crowned 
Gottfried, duke of the Allemanns, who with success; but Charles of Anjou, in 
lived about a.d. 700. the end, remained victorious, Frederic 

7/emariw/. (sonof Berthold I. duke of and Conradin fled together in a fisher- 
Zahringen and Carinthia,) married Judith, man’s boat, but Jaioes Frangipani^ 
daughter of Adelbert, count of Calw, or commandant of Astura, sent a brig after. 
Calb ; who brought him as her marriage them; and they were taken, and beheaded 
portion the county of Uffgau, which now at Naples on the 26tli October, .1268. 
forms part of Baden. He retired towards Frederic’s head, which fell first, was 
the end of his life to the abbey of taken up by Conradin, who kissed it, and 
Cluny, and died there the 25th of April, bitterly repented having Inrouglit his. 
^ 1074, friend to such an untimdy end. Had it 

II,, son of the preceding, not been for this accident, the^ housb of 
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Hapsburg would never have been raised 
to the' imperial dignity. (Sachs, J. C; 
Einleitung in die Geschichte des altfiirst-] 
lichen Hauses Baden, Karlsruhe, 1764 
-i— 1773, 8vo, Voll. 5. Schreiber A. 
Badischc Gcsch. ibid, 1817. Biog. Univ.) 

BADEN, (James I., margrave of,) 
son of Bernard I., who on account of his 
wisdom and justice had obtained the sur- 
name of Solomon. ' The private feuds 
and robberies of thi^e rude times found' 
in him a most severe, yet judicious 
antagonist ; and peace reined in his 
states. ' 'The parish’ church at*" Baden 
having been erected by pope Nicolas V. 
into a collegiate church, James pro- 
vided for it in a most liberal manner. 
He assisted the emperor Frederic HI. in 
his struggles against the Swiss, and was 
in 1446 one of the mediators for a peace. 
He died in 14.')3. ' . 

BADEN, (Philip I. margrave of,) took 
an active part in the affairs of the refor- 
mation in Germany, and . assisted .in' 
1521 at the diet of Worms, called toge-' 
thcr by Charles V., as well as in 1526, at 
that of Spy er. At the latter he bore the 
title of principal commissary, and having, 
as srtch, in the absence of the ‘ emperor, ' 
the lead in rcdi|[i6us affairs, some authors' 
have been led into’ the' error of saying, 
that ho governed instead of the emperor.’ 
He died in 1533. His two brothers' 
founded two branches of the family,' 
Bernhard 11. (died 1537,) that of Baden-* 
Baden; Ernst I., '(died 1553,) that of 
Baden-Durlach. The former introduced 
nie Protestant religion into his states. ' 

BADEN-BADEN, (William I., mar-; 
grave of,) born’ in’ 1593. * He tried to 
restore the catholic religion in’ Baden,' 
atfd thus obtained ' the good graces of 
Ferdinand III. of Austria. ” He was 
nominated commander of the army, 
which had to defend the Rhine against 
Gustavus Adolphns; after his victory on 
the' field of Leipsig. But William stood 
no chance with a warrior of such astound- 
ing talent, and his lands were invaded 
and laid waste. He opened, in 1640,’ 
the diet of Ratisbonne, 'as plenipoten- 
tiary of Ferdinand 111. ; but' his endea- 
vour ,tp recopciliatc .the Protestant and’ 
Catholic partieB proved vain.' * 
BADEN-BADEN, (Lewis William I. 
margrave of,) grandson of the preceding, 
born in Paris in 1655, was one of the 
greatest generis of his age.' His mother/ 
a princess of Carignan, wished to. have 
him educated in Paris; but his, father 
(Ferdinand ; Maximilian) had . him con-^ 
veyed to Baden, ^ when* only three months 
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old. Ho received ii superior education,' 
which he improved by travelling through 
most parts of the continent. He served 
first in 1674, 1675, and 1676, under 
Montecuculi, and at the storming of the 
redoutes of Philippsburg, was made a 
colonel.' In 1677 he suc^'eeded to the 
sovereignty of Baden, and after the peace 
of Nimegiien; (1678,) for a tin\e resided 
there. The memorable' war of 1()83 
against the Turks, called him back to the 
army, and he threw himself with a large 
body of Germans into 'Vienna, then be-' 
sieged. By a most courageous sally, he 
assisted the junction of Charles of Lor- 
raine, ' with king Sobieski of Poland, 
near Nussdorf and Dobling’; and whilst 
both wu’ngs of the Christian 'army pro- 
ceeded onward, Lewis swept the trenches,’ 
which the Turks had made near the 
Schottenthor of Vienna. He equally dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Bar- 
kan, Wissehvad and ’Ofen. He recog- 
nised ^at an' early period 'the merit of 
Eugene of Savoy, and became most in- 
timate with him. The following years 
saw him the conqueror of Sclavonia and' 
Bosnia’; victorious • also’ on the fields of 
Nissa, Widin, &c. Still, his army of only 
12,000 ' men could not effectually cope 
with ' the rebellious Hungarians and 
Transylvanians, who took the part of the 
Turks, and all previous ' conquests w^ere 
again' lost. This finally aroused the 
supreme war office of the court of Vienna 
from its drowsiness. ' Thus strengthened, ' 
the margrave of Baden was able' to win 
thegreat battle of Salamkenen, (I9th Aug. 
^691,) which lasted six hours, and where 
me grand vizir fell. The year 1690 called 
him again into the field against the 
French, wdio made ^great ' progress in 
Suabia.' There he fought, although 
sulfering severely froni the gout. Still, Tic 
generally kept hnnself on the defensive, 
to which he was driven by the superior 
forces of his enemies. After ‘ the death 
of Sobieski, ’ he competed for the .Polish 
throne, but without success. * At the' 
commencement of the war of the Spa- 
nish succession * (1702), Lewis com- 
manded the ' armies of ' the Elsass, and 
kept even Villars in check. In 1703 
the latter 'besieged Kehl, but 'Lewis 
(although much weaker,) kept hhnself in 
the famous Stollhofer lines^ • In 1704,’ 
the armies of Eugene 'of Savoy aiid 
Marlborough were united with • that of 
Lewis, and the two latter were appointed 
to command alternately. ■ Manborbugh 
and Eugene, both younger and more 
active,* wanted to get rid of the Cautious 
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and hoary old general. The accusations of 
Marlborough especially became so severe, 
that duke Lewis wished to resim liis com- 
mand in 1705 ; worn out, as he was, by 
wounds and illness. Yet he passed part of 
the following year in the defence of the 
Stollhofer lines. Some have ascribed 
Lewis's cautious and slow mode of ope- 
rations to comipt motives ; but this seems 
to be without foundation. He died on 
the 4th January, 1707 ; a striking ex- 
ample of a sovereign neglecting his own 
country, to fight other people’s battles. 
His lands consequently were left to his 
successor in a most deplorable state ; and 
many subsequent years were required 
to heal up the wounds. Still, consi- 
dering him as a warrior, he was a man 
of merit, having been present at tweiity- 
six campaigns, t^renty-five sieges, and 
having commanded at thirteen battles. 
(O Cahill Geschichte der grdssten Heer- 
fuhrer. Militar Conversations Lexicon. 
Hormayer’s Neues Archiv fur Ge- 
schichte, Staatenkunde, etc. Wien.) 

BADEN . DUEL ACH, (the margraves 
and grand dukes of,) see Dublach. 

BADEN, (Zahringeii,) see Zaeii- 

RINTOEN. 

BADEN, (James,) professor of elo- 
quence in the university of Copenhagen, 
and one of the founders of Danish litera- 
ture, was bom in 1735, and died in 1804. 
His principal works are, a Critical J our- 
nal, from 1768 to 1779, a very useful 
collection ; the University Journal, from 
1793 to 1799, which was not in much 
esteem ; with several grammars, a Latin 
Dictionary, and translations of the clas-^ 
sics. (Biog. Univ.) w 

BADESSA, (Paolo,) an Italian poet, 
born at Messina, who flourished about 
1560. He published a translation of the 
Iliad. He is said also to have translated 
the Odyssey, and part of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. (Biog. Univ.) 

BADEW, (Richard,) was descended 
from a knightly family fixed at Great Bad- 
dow in Essex. In about 1 326 he built ahall 
at Cambridge, called University Hall, for 
the reception of students, and placed a 
principal in it. About sixteen yecurs after, 
this hall was burnt, and Badew not being 
able to rebuild it, application was made 
to the lady>£lizabeth, sister and coheiress 
of Gilbert, earl of Clare, who. liberally 
undertook the work. The new building 
was called, after this lady, Clare Half. 
(Biog. Brit.) 

BADGER, (Stephen,) an American, 
divine, suspected of unitarianism, was 
bom at Charlestown, in 1725, of humble 
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parents, graduated at Harvard college in 
1747, was, on the 27th of March, 1753, 
ordained as missionary to the Indians, 
at the instance of the Commissioners for 
Propagating the Gospel in New England, 
and died August 28, 1803. His writings 
were few, and not particularly interest- 
ing, with the exception of a fetter pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, which contains some amusing 
anecdotes of the Ind^s. 

BADI-AL-ZEMAUN, (‘‘ the rarity of 
the age,”) a prince of the house of Ti- 
mour, from whom he was fifth in direct 
descent. On the death of his father, 
sultan Hussein Mirza, which occurred 
when he was on his march against the 
Uzbeks, A.D. 1505, a.h. 911, Badi-al- 
Zemaun succeeded to the throne of Kho- 
rasan, in conjunction with his brother 
Mozutfer Hussein, but this joint reign 
was of short duration. In 1507 Khorasau 
was overrun, and subdued by the Uzbek 
conqueror, Sheibani Khan (see Babkk) ; 
and Badi-al-Zemaun, whose mother and 
family had fallen into the hands of the 
invader at the capture of Herat, fled for 
refuge to Shah Ismail in Persia, who 
assigned him Tabreez for a residence. 
At the capture of tliis city by the Otto- 
mans (1514), he fell into the hands of 
the sultan, Selim I., who treated him 
with high respect in virtue of his descent, 
and assigned him a pension of a thousand 
aspers a day ; he retired to Constanti- 
nople, and died there of the plague, a.i>. 
1517, A.H. 923. He left a son, Moham- 
med Zemaun Mirza, who appears not ti, 
have accompanied his father in his flight 
into Persia, as he is frequently mentioned 
by his relative, sultan Baber, (in his 
Autobiography,) as attending him, at a 
later period, in his Indian campaigns. 
Badi-al-Zemaun was the last pnnee of 
the house of Timour who exercised au- 
thority in Khorasan, as Baber was the 
last who reigned in Transoxiana; but 
the acquisition of India, by the sword of 
the latter, amply compensated his de- 
scendants for the loss or the ancient pa- 
trimony of their race. (D'Herbelpt. De 
Guignes. Memoirs of Baber. Von Ham- 
mer, Ottoman History.) , ^ 

BADI EEZAMAN ABULFAZL- 
AHMED BEN HOSSEIN AL HA- 
MADANI, a distinguished Arabic poet, 
born, if we may judge from his name, 
in Hamadan, and who died^ at Herat 
in A.H. 398 (a.i>. 1007). From his wit 
and eloquence in writii^ he received the 
name of Badi Ezaaman (or wonder, ef his 
time). His chief work is a Collection of 
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Mekamat (liter^ly, ** sessions") which he represented himself to he. By the 
relate the adventures of a supposed cadi, the doctors of Mohammedan law, 
Abulfat’h al Iskenderi, as told by another and the authorities of government, he 
imadnary personage, named Isa Ben was treated with the greatest respect. 
Hesh&m. These tales are written in a At this time the emperor of Morocco, 
highly artificial style, which, as well as Muley Soleyman, visited Tangier, and 
the framework of the story, was after- by that monarch he was exceedingly 
wards imitated by Hariri, whose work well received. Presents passed between 
is better known, and who, at the desire them; Badia became a frequent guest 
of the khaHf Mostarshedbillah, took this at the imperial table. They visited 
work as his models Some specimens of Mequinez, Fez, Morocco, and other 
the work of Badi Ezzaman are given in places. After spending some time in 
De Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe. This this manner, in January, 1805, he re- 
poet died, according to Ibn Khallecan, of ceived the order to proceed on his mis- 
poison ; but others state that he was bu- sion. He represented to the emperor of 
ried too hastily when supposed to be dead, Morocco that he wished to look around 
and though dug up again, he died in him, — to see Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, 
reality of the fright. — to converse with learned men, to en- 

BADIA Y LEBLICH, (Domingo, large his knowledge of mankind, and 
1766 — 1818,) better known by the name afterwards to go on a pilgrimage to the 
of Ali Bey, one of the most extraordinary holy city. In vain did Muley try to 
adventurers Europe has ever seen, was a detain him ; he departed with letters of 
native of Biscay. He had tlie advantage recommendation for several local gover- 
of a very liberal education ; he studied nors. But in the empires of Morocco 
Arabic assiduously ; made great progress and Algiers, where his colony was to he 
in the modern languages of Europe, in erected, he remained longer than pleased 
natural history, physics, astronomy, and the suspicious court of Morocco. There 
geography. He then entered the army, was civil war on the frontiers ; to protect 
but only to procure greater facilities for the imperial favourite, soldiers arrived, 
the strange design he had formed, viz. and put him on board a vessel which 
tliat of founding between Morocco and conveyed him beyond the dominions of 
Algiers a colony of Europeans, which Morocco. How notice of hia project 
should not only be the channel of Afri- had transpired (if, indeed, it had tran- 
can civilization, but should diminish the spired), is, and must remain, wrapt in 
power of the Mohammedans in that part mystery. Landing at Tripoli, he was 
of the world. A project so ma^ificent well received by the pasha ; and from 
would require more than regal funds ; thence he proceeded to Alexandria, where 
%nd these funds could not be granted M. de Chateaubriand had the honour of 
until the localities had been examined, ^an interview with him. Nothing 
until the disposition of the people had®better illustrate the consummate art with 
been sounded, until all the advantages which he supported his character, than 
and all the obstacles, physical or moral, the conviction of the acute Frenchman 
had been duly weighed. This could only that “ Ali Bey was tlie most polished 
be done by a personal visit, or, indeed, Turk in existence,” and that “ he was a 
residence in the country. With the con- worthy descendant of Saladin.” By the 
sent of Charles IV. his sovereign, and, Egyptian pasha, and by a brother of the 
above all, of the minister Godoy, who Moorish emperor, who happened to be 
sanctioned his project, he passed some at Cairo, he was received with much 
time in Paris and London to collect in- consideration. To maintain the decep- 
Ibrmation and to form connexions. In tion, he set out on his pilgrimage, visited 
London he assumed the Mohammedan Mecca, swept and perfumed the caaba 
garb. In 1803 he returned to Spain, after the snerif, and was proclaimed 
embarked, and landed at Tangier, where servant of God’s house.” He then 
he proclaimed hims^ the son of a Syrian visited most of Arabia, was plundered 
prince, Ali Bey el Abossi, who having by the Wahabis, but reached Cairo in 
all the luxuries of life at command, in- safety, contrary to the expectations of 
tended to fix his residence in Africa, every one. Next he passed through 
The letter recommendatioh which he Syria, visited the holy places of Palestine, 
delivered tn the chief inhabitants, his and passed through Asia Minor to Con* 
manner, his constant attendance at stantinople. There he remsdnefi^ some 
mosque, where he devoutly joined in the rime, honoured equally by the Spanish 
prayers, left no doubt that he was what ambassador and the Turks and, return- 



iuMthroi^gh Hungary, Germany, and 
Frdjice, he proceeded to Bayonne, where 
he arrived in. May, 1808, and where he 
found his royal master in the power of 
France. ' Charles recommended him to 
enter into the service of Napoleon ; and 
he bl^camc prefect of several Spanish 
provifices subject to Joseph Bonaparte. 
On the fall of Bonaparte, he hastened to 
Paris, was well received by Louis XVIII. 
who was pleased with his African plan. 
He« was created a grand officer in the 
French army, and funds were provided for 
a new voyage. This lime he was to revisit 
Mecca as a Mussxilman ; there he was to 
hire servants who could vouch for his be- 
ing of the true faith ; and from thence he 
was. to proceed into Africa, to carry into 
execution his long-cherished design. In 
1818 he embarked, landed in Syria, as- 
sumed the habit of the faithful, and jtaned 
the caravan for Mecca ; hut Mecca he was 
never to see ; late in August the same 
year a; dysentery' hurried him to the 
grave, and he was buried on the route to 
the holy city. 

If the object which led Badia to un- 
dertake , so many labours was purely 
.chimerical, there can he no doubt that 
geography and natural history have be- 
nefited by them. The Voyages d’Ali 
Bey el Abossi en Afrique ot cn Asie, 
pendant les Annces ,1803, 1801, 1805, 
1806, 1807, 3 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1814, arc 
full of information on these points. To 
keep up the deception, he writes in the 
Mussulman manner. Great was the anger 
of the ulemas, pashas, sherifs, &c. to find 
that they had thus been duped. Altogether. 
Badia was one of tlie most singular mew ' 
that ever lived. If his own account were 
to be credited, he was once on the point of 
revolutionizing Morocco ; lie found dis- 
affection enough; and all the chiefs 
were ready to embrace the views of a 
Mussulman prince so enlightened as 
AH. (Biog. Univ.) 

BADIA, (Toinmaso,) cardinal, was 
hom at Modena about the year 1483, and 
received his education from the monks of 
St. Dominic, whose habit he took as soon 
as he became of age. ; Ilis great talents 
and attention to business procured him, 
from pope Clement VII., the high office 
of Magister Sacri Palatii, and in this 
capacity he attacked the celebrated Com- 
mentary of cardinal Sadoleto, upon the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, and 
caused it to be condemned, as savoiuring 
^ of the new opinions propagated by Luther. 
After the death of Clement, pope Paul III. 
plected him one of the members who were 
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to form the famed congregation of Worms^ 
convoked by Charles V. in 1540, prepa- 
ratory to the council of Trent. . On his 
return to Rome, in consideration of tlie 
zeal and prudence which he had shown, 
he Wfis made a cardinal on the 2d of 
June, 1542. He died not long after, on 
the 6th of September, 1547. Some of 
his biographers mention several works of 
Badia which have not been published, 
and there is no doubt that he had a ^'cat 
share, perhaps the ^ea^est, in the draw- 
ing up. of the memorial or report of the 
congregation, which appeared under the 
title of Consilium delectorum Cardinalium 
et aliorum Praelatorum de emendaiida 
Ecclesia S. D. N. D. Paolo III. ipso ju- 
hentc, conscriptum et exhibitum. The 
object of this report was to exhort the 
pope to undertake a severe reform of all 
abuses and scandals, of which they men- 
tioned many which had crept into and ex- 
isted in, not only all catholic churches, but 
the papal court itself. This report, how- 
ever, though ordered by the pope, and 
printed in Romo in 1536, was not allowed 
by him to he circulated publicly at the 
time, hut it has since been often reprinted 
and published. 

BaDIA, (Carlo Agostino,) an Italian 
musical composer, who was employed at 
the beginning of the last century in the 
chapel of the emperor Leopold I. at 
Vienna, to whom he‘ inscribed twelve 
Cantati a Voce sola e Cembalo. He also 
published Narciso Opera, first performed, 
in 1 699, at Laxenburg ; La Ninfa Apollo, 
performed at Vienna. He wrote, like 
wise, several oratorios. His style is 
correct, and not deficient in vivacity. 
(Schilling, Univ. Lex. d. Tonkunst.) 

BADIA, (Carlo Francesco,) a cele- 
brated Italian preacher, born at Ancona 
in. 1675, was brought up by a maternal 
uncle, who was a priest at the court of 
Parma. At first he followed the profes- 
sion of the law, hut, changing his mind, 
took orders, and preached throughout 
Italy, and even at Vienna, with the highest 
reputation, for the space of thirty-four 
years, so as to deserve the admiration 
and praise of Apostolo Zeno, who speaks 
of him in his letters. The bishop of 
Parma, for the sak^ of retaining him in 
that city, gave him' a living and the abbey 
of St. Niccolo; , but Vittorio Amedeo, king 
.of Sardmia, succeeded in fixing him at 
Turin, (where he was called toi^each the 
funeral sermon of qupen Anne, in 1728,) 
by creating him president of the R<wal 
Academy, iiaying already the year before 
given him the rich abbey . of Nova- 
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lese, , and? the , freedom of ; Turin. He port their temerity ; most of the sei 
was also made . a* nobleman, of '‘An- were either killed or wounded; a^ 
cona ^id. Fossombrone, - and. died at length the Pkcenix was carried 
Turin .'in 1751.. Ilis principal works venemy. In the mean time, two 
are, 1.‘ I^ediche Quaresimali, from the ships at the same moment, attaci 
royal, press of. Turin, 1749, 4 to; 2. Pa- boarded Badily; but far from 
negirici, llagionamenti, ed Orazioni di- — i ? 



verse, Venezia,- 1750, 4to; besides some 
ascetic treatises and translations from the 
French, with a great number of MS. 
serAions. ^ 

BADIALI, (Aressandro,) a painter 
and engraver, born at Bologna in 1626. 

He was a disciple of Flaminio Torri. He 
etched also some things, but, as Strutt 
says, in a very slight style. (Bryan. 

Strutt.) 

BADILE, (Antonio,) a painter, bom 
at Verona, in 1479, where he died in 
1560. He was the master of Paul Vero- 
nese and Baptista Zelotti. Some of his 
pictures, especially those in the church 
of St. Nazarius at Verona, possess great 
merit. 

BADILY, * a distinguished naval offi- 
cer in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 

Like the majority of the few sea-bred 
officers employed at that period, little is 
known of his early career. At the close 
of the year 1652, when serving in the 
capacity of commodore over a squadron 
of three vessels of war, and a fire- 
ship, entrusted to convoy some home- 
ward bound merchantmen from the 
Levant, he was attacked off the island 
of Elba, by the Dutch admiral, Van- 
Galeii, who commanded a powerfully 
superior force. The Dutch squadron 
consisted of eleven vessels of war. “The 
first day’s fight began in the afternoon her off. This unjustifiable, hut still well 


under this unequal conflict, the! 
commodore repulsed his antJ 
heating off botli sliips with the loss! 
captains, and as the Dutch historians ad- 
mit, with a dreadful slaughter of their re- 
spective crews. Badily contenting himself 
with the glory of this achievement, having 
had slain, and badly wounded, “ a greater 
number of his men,” followed the mer- 
chants’ ships into Porto Longone, leaving 
the Hollanders the empty boast of a 
ruinous victory. Soon after, the most 
disabled of the Dutch ships repaired to 
the same harbour, to recover from the 
shattered condition to which they were 
reduced. Whilst in this neutral port, the 
animosity between the crews of the two 
squadrons was laid aside, and no insults 
were offered by either so long as they 
remained on shore. f 

At tlm same time commodore Apple- 
ton, with aiiothcr squadron of English 
ships, t was lying in the roads of Leg- 
horn, where some portion of Van-Galen's 
squadron had repaired after the action with 
Badily, and had brought in their prize, 
tlie P/icenix frigate, the command of 
which had been given to captain Van 
Tromp, whose ship had been disabled in 
that “desperate fight.” Whilst in this 
situation “ a design was formed” by one 
of the captured lieutenants of the Fhaenix, 
to seize her in the harbour, and carry 


and continued till night, with little ad- 
vantage to either party.” Under cover 
of the dark, the English merchant ships 
parted from their escort, and pushed for 
the harbour of Porto Longone, in the 
isle of Elba : at this port the British 
traders arrived in safety. 

■* The next morning the battle was re- 
newed with increased vigour. Van- 
Galen began a close engagement with 
the English commodore, but being much 
cut in his hull and rigging, and thrice on 
fire, he was forced to desist ; another of 
the enemy’s largest sliips renewing the 
attack, had her main-mast shot away, 
and was boarded by the Phoenix. A 
dreadful carnage ensued, but the bravery 
of the English was not sufficient to sup- 

* Chamock makaa no mention of this officer. 
Campbell and other authorities name him Bodloy, 
(see memoir of Appi.xtos ;) but Burchet, who offi- 
elated as secretary of the Admiralty, spells his 
name as above. 
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concerted and well-executed design, was 
carried into effect and accomplished with 
signal success, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the memoir of Commodore Ap- 
pleton, page 63. In the same sketch 
appears the stratagem which the two 
British commodores, Badily and Apple- 
ton, had adopted in order to induce the 
Dutch to depart their neutral anchorage. 
In the action which ensued, Lediard 
speaks disparagingly of Badily. He 
talks of “ Ilis squadron keeping aloof ;** 
but such conduct appears to be incom- 

f Abridged and corrected from Lediaid’s Naval 
Histor)'. 
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Men. 

! Leopard 

.... 52 

... 180 

Bonaventuro 

.... 44 

... 150 

Samson 

.... 30 

... 00 

Levant Merchant 

... 28 

.... 60 

Pilgrim 

.... 30 

.... 70 

Mary 

.... 30 

.... 70 


220 

620 
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with the course' evinced ,l\y tli# 
coninodocQ in the previous engagement 
witlfthe enemy. Besides, Baduy sent a 
fire-a ip down to tlie rescue of Appleton f 
luid ^erefote it is only fair to presume 
that former, from nis reduced state, 
was A^it in conation to. take part in the 
secoiMf encounter. Or Badily’s death 
nothing is accurately known. 

BADINO, (Luigo Dunato, 1675 — 
1749,> a native of Mondovi. He was 
educated under the J esuits, and having 
takeii priest’s orders, he was made rector 
of the seminary in his native place ; and 
when Victor Amadeus II. opened the 
royal schools there in 1727, he was made 
prpfesBor of rhetoric, which post he 
relAined until his death. He published 
many poems, chieily on ecclesiastical 
subjects. A list is given in Tipaldo, iv. 

m. 

/ BADIS, (Abou-Menad,) the third 
"’prince of the dynasty of the Zeirides, (a 
:,^tamily which reigned over the greater 
of northern Africa, Sicily, and Sar- 
f dinia, after the Fatimites had removed 
their residence into Egypt,) succeeded his 
father, Maasar, a.d. 996, A.n. 386, He 
visited his insular dominions shortly after 
his accession, and the remainder of his 
reign was spent in obscure wars against 
the Arab and Moorish tribes, who ac- 
knowledged only an iinpci-fect subjection 
to a supreme ruler. He had, on mount- 
ing the throne, invested his uncle, llaiii- 
mad, with the viccroyalty of the western 
part of the kingdom, comprehending tlie 
modem provinces of Algiers and Con- 
stantina; but, in 1014, Hammad threw 
off his allegiance, and commenced a dy-^ 
nasty which, under the title of Beni- 
Hatnmad, governed those regions for a 
century and a half, till th * rise of the 
power of the Almohadcs. Badis marched 
against his uncle on the news of this de- 
fection, routed him in the field, and in- 
vested him in a castle where he had 
taken refuge ; but he died in his camp 
while pressing the siege, a.d. 1016, a.h. 
406, and his son and successor, Abu- 
Tenim Moezz, returned to his capital of 
Mahadia on the death of his father, with- 
out completing the reduction of the 
place. 

BADIS was also the name of the se- 
venth prince of the above-mentioned 
dynasty of the Beni-Hammad. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Mansour, a.d. 1104, 
A.H, 498, and was followed, after a reign 
1^ only a few months, by his brother 
Aziz. (De Guignes. Abulfeda.) 

BADIUS,^ (Jodocus, or Jossc,) a cele- 
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hrated printer, was bom in T462, at n 
village named Asche, or Asseti, near 
Brussels, from which be too^tho appel^ 
lation of Ascensiua. He stwed Greek 
and Latin in Flanders and^ Italy, was 
tutor of Roman and Greek literature at 
Lyons, and conrector of the presGP to 
Johann Trechsel, whose daughter lie 
married. He afterwards established a 
press in Paris, (the Prselum Ascensi- 
anum,) from which ^sued many of the 
most important classms, as well os some 
modern works. His three daughters 
were married to the three printers Vas- 
cosan, Stephanus, and Jean de Roigny, 
the latter of whom continued the press 
after the death of his father-in-law. 
Radius wrote a Latin paraphrase of Se- 
bastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools, with 
annotations, under the title — Navis Stul- 
tifera a Domino Sebastiano Brant; pri- 
miim edificata et lepidissimis Teutonica? 
Linguae Rithmis decorata, delude al 
Jacobo Lochero Philomuso Latinitate 
donuta, et deintim ah Jodoco Radio A 
censio vario Carminum Genere non sh 
eoriindem familiari Explanatione ilh 
trata. Ho also imitated Brant, in 
work, entitled, Nt^viculce Stultarum Fc**- 
minamm, Par. 1500. He printed ai^o 
Navis Slultiferie Collectanea; some Epi- 
grams ; and a Life of Thomas a Kemp* •. 

RADIUS, (Conrad,) the son of ti e 
former, surpassed his father in learning, 
and in the beauty of his editions ; the 
first of which that are known, are dated 
1546. ’rhree years after this time, he 
left Paris for Geneva, fearing the perse-i 
cutions to which he might be exposed by 
.his conversion to the reformed religion. 
Here he associated himself with the cele- 
brated Jean Crespin, and afterwards with 
his brother-in-law Stephanus, who had also 
left Paris for Geneva. These two printed 
several works, valuable not only for their 
beauty and correctness, but for the pre- 
faces which Radius himself wrote. He 
translated from Latin into French the 
famous Alcoran of the Cordeliers, by 
Erasmus Allen, Geneva, 1556 ; aind 
wrote — Les Vertus de Notre Maitre Nos- 
tradamus, en Rime, 8vo, Geneva, 1568. 
He died in 1568; some accounts say in 
1562. He lived in friendly correspon- 
dence with both Calvin and Beza. 

BADLAM, (Stephen,) an American 
officer, was bom at Canton, Massachu- 
setts, and entered the army in 1775. In 
the next year he took possession on the 
4th of July of the moimt, called from 
thence the Mount of Independence. He 
distinguished himself in the action under 
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Colonel Willett, in August iTtLg^^^l^l&oschi is of opinion thait 
lived for some time nt Do|d|M|fl|l^urS.) alteration of the word hh into hu hfthe 
where * ^he .. acted a|j |i^^ ^trate and inscription, must remove any doubt About 
deaccm of At the time of the year of his death, as it will tWn fix 

his deatbpfi{rwas brigadier-general of it in 1388,* as there is tiot twleaft 
militirfl^^ doubt of his being alive in I381,«ving 

)OAIlO, (Bonaventura, cardinal.) in that y1?ar subscribed the granAvhich 
Sographers do>not agree on the place of pope Urban VI. made of the kBgdom 
his birth, or about his name ; by some of Sicily to Charles of DurazS In 
he is called de* Peragini ; by others, da tlie same manner, that indcfsigable 
Perag^ .though ^ere seems no doubt critic shows that the writers whdftmike 
that his family name was Badoaro. He Badoaro to have been killed at P&ova, 
was bom in 1332 ; and having entered mistake him for Albertino da Pvaga, 
the order of St. Agostin, at Padova, was who certainly was beheaded in th Amy 
sent to be educated in Paris, where he as a traitor, by the order of Fran&co, 
took his degree in divinity, and con- who was too much occupied in pernual 
tinned to teach it for ten years after- wars to think of ecclesiastical privileLs^ 
wards. On his return to Italy, it seems nor was Urban a man to be silentlkd 
that he held the same chair at Padova remain quiet if a cardinal, his partiln, 
with great reputation. Badoaro spoke should have been murdered by the ha|d 
the funeral sermon at the obsequies of of an assassin, hired by him. A 

his friend Petrarch, in 1374. In the BADOARO,’ (Lauro,) a Venetian nS 
following year, he was sent by pope bleman and poet, was born in the yefl 
Gregory XL as legate to the king of 1546. He entered the congregation ol 
Hungary, ta induce him to undertake the Cniciferi, so called from a cross of 
tlie holy war. In 1377 he was elected red cloth, which is sowed on their man-’ 
general of his order (that of St. Augus- tie, and on their gown, and whose duty 
tine), and attached himself to the party is to assist the Christians on their death- 
of Urban VI. against Clement VII. ; for bed. He distinguished himself by preach- 
'vhich reason, in the following year, he ing, obtained the highest offices amongst 
received from the grateful pontiff the his brethren, and was appointed to the 
curdinars hat, and was sent as legate or bishopric of Alba, of which, however, he 
ambassador to Vladislaus, king of Po- never took possession. He died at the 
land. During this embassy, he not only age of forty-seven, and was buried in 
confirmed the marriage of that king with the church of Santa Maria, of which 
<iueen Hedwige, which seems to have he was the prior. By him we have- 

been the chief object of his mission, as it 1. An Ode to Pope Sixtus V. on his 

• is related by Andrea Cattaro, a contera- having approved the establishment of his 
porary writer, but succeeded in spread- order, which was printed at Rome in 

ing the catholic religion through Russia!^ 1589. 2. Rime Spiritual!, Bologna, 

Lithuania, and Poland, by confinning the without date, 3. I Sette Salmi Peni- 
new converts to Christianity, and bap- tenziali ridotti in Rime Italiane, Man- 
tizing those which had not yet embraced tova, 1591 and 1594, 4to, in which he 
the gospel. As to the time and mode of assumes the title of the “ Agitato.’* 
his death, there is a great difference BADOARO, (Daniele,) a Venetian 
of opinion amongst biographers. The senator, who died in 1584. Of him no- 
greatest number affirm, that ' he was thing remarkable is mentioned, either 
killed by an arrow on his way to the as a statesman or author, for the five 
Vatican, whilst crossing the bridge of the treatisps on Civil Law, which Chalmers, 
castle of S. Angelo, by the hand of an on the authority of the Historical Dic- 
assassin, engaged W the elder Francesco tionary, ascribes to him, belong to his 
da Carrara, lord of Padova, whom he had son, Pietro Badoaro. 
opposed in his design against the inimu- BADOARO, (Pietro,) a natural son of 
nity of the church ; and that this hap- Daniele, one of the most famed Venetian 
pened in the year 1388. Others pretend advocates, lived during the greatest part 
that this murder took place by the order of the sixteenth centui^, and died in 
of da Carrara, not at Rome, but 1591. * The little which is known of this 

at Padova, where Badoaro was sent ret- great and good man, is collected from a 
jnibliea tuet^ emad; and the inscription * paasage of the inaeri]^ttai aUuded M 
placed on his tomb fixes the year 1379 this 
as the epwh of his death. Amongst 

such variety ot opinions, the judicious Additis Aw novem Chrittl, w^uleirH Inmbe."* 
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•fuftral sermon, which Agostino 

hiswupil, published in Venice, at the pitaTTO^rne^^^ were 

time of his death. On account of his all xepresenl^which S. Gio- 

he could not be enrolled amongst vanni e Paolo, vmeftvJHe stdtSP ^pj’osented 
the r E?blemeh of his country, although he a fourth drama, 11. Ritornid^vltafyPhsse in 
distil lushed himself by his eloquence Patria, which has never been'paiature^H^- 
and Riming. A year beforeiiis death, . BADOLATO, * (P.' D. ' Silvio,' to^'^d 
he pi ♦ilished the Orazioni .Civili secondo also :Scipi one, this being his baptisrftla 
lo Sti I di Venezia, of which, as it has been name,) a ; famous ' N eapolitan Cenobite. 
alreaw noticed, some biographers have .Born (ibout 1510 in. Monteleone,* he 
give] I the credit to his father Daniele. studied lirst the civil^nd canonic law in 
Thejphftve been several times reprinted. Naples, desirous of applying himself to 
i^DOARO, (Federico,) son of the the bar ; but, . being connected , witli 
illur?'ious senator, Alvise Hadoaro, was .some friends, ’ who were monks at the 
boijftdn Venice, in 1518. By liis talents Carthusian convent of St. Martino, above 
heKon ohtahied a great share in public Naples, he felt himself suddenly inspired, 
afi^s, • and was sent by the republic as -and . joined ithem in 1529: - In that 
.aTOmbassador to Charles V. and to. his curious composition — Thcatnim Crono- 
bM Philip II. With the assistance of logicum • Magistrerum, Abbatum, et 
.1® friend Domenico Veniero, he insti- Priorum hnjus Ercmi Cahibriae S. Mar. 
y^ted in V^’enice, in 1558, the celebrated de Turri, et Carthusiae SS. Steph. et Bru- 
^jeademy, which, having taken Fame for nonis, &c. per V. P. D. Barth. Falvetti ; 

emblem, assumed tlie title della in.Carthnsia Sanctorum, 1821, folio, — 
\^ama. The object of this academy, padre Badolato is described as one of 
T^which was composed of the most remark- those patterns of monastic humility, de- 
able men of that class, was to reprint votion, and learning, which were among 
Ihe works of the best authors, many of the most remarkable characteristics of 
which had already been reprinted, when the middle ages. He was elected suc- 
on the 19th of August, 1561, Badoaro was cessively prior of the convents of Capri, 
sent to prison by the order of the senate; Naples, Home, and subsequently a visita- 
and on the following day, by a second tor of all Tuscany and the kingdom of 
order, the academy was suppressed. For Naples. He exerted himself especially 
a long time the public had a vague no- when, in 1576, the plague crossed from 
tion of the real nature of Badoaro ’s Messina to Calabria. In 1588, he pro- 
crime, from a letter of Lucca Contile, ceeded again to Rome, where Gregory 
wdio hinted that Badoaro, under the XIII. received him as a friend, and 
name of the academy, had committed availed himself of his advice. Finally, 
some unlawful act, which would affect he retired to his beloved cell of St. Mar - 1 
his honour, and most probably his life ; tino, where he composed some learned 
and it was not before the indefatigable ( ICommcntaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Mazzuchelli visited Venice, that he and other works on different subjects, 
learned from a senator that Badoaro's He died in 1587. (Biog. degli Uomini 
crime was forgery in the adminiiftration illustri del Regno di Napoli, vol. ix.) 
of the money of the academy. It is BADOLET, (John,) a minister of the 
not known whether he was fortunate Reformed church at Geneva, in 1655, 
enough to clear himself of the imputa- and for many years a learned member of 
tion. He survived it for more than thirty the college there. He wrote some works, 
years, and died in 1595. It is said of no great importance, and now very 
that he wrote ♦several historical me- rare. Univ.) 

moirs, relating to his two embassies, BADONVILLE, (Pierre, 1760 — 
which were never printed, and some 1611,) an aid-de-camp of Pichegru, dis- 
Latin and Italian orations, which some tinguislied by his courage and skill. He 
authors assert to have been printed, was the agent of correspondence between 
without, however, mentioning either the Pichegru and the prince de Cond4; and 
place or the date. when the papers or the latter were seized 

BADOARO, (Giacomo,) a nobleman by the French, it was thought that there 
of Venice, of the same family, lived was sufficient to implicate him. After a 
during the seventeenth centiuy. He was long imprisonment, he was tried and ac- 
a friend of the celebrated Paolo Sarpi, quitted, but never recovered his former 
and a dramatic poet of some reputation, rank ; and was, until his death, under the 
From him we have, Le Nozze di Enea surveillance, of the police. (Biog* Univ, 
pon Lavinia, Venezia, 1640. 2. Ulisse Suppl.) 
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. BADOU, (Jean Baptiste,) most , interesting incident ofMiat' 

preacher, born towardstbg^^jjPBi^e kind is a quarrel with rector VockAdt,* 
seventeenth centuj^^^^Pentthq latter who had published gever.al libels minst 
years of his lifeip^lSillSabout preaching the ■ musicians of the • court of jlotha.* 
in the djflajgSSfffioceses of Languedoc,-'. at Bahr took, up , the cudgels, and piMished 
the jaijllSit of the bishops there. He was a series of replies, which snVhered 
mmSiing in a convent on.the Garonne, the* poor- rector. » The most ren»kable 
BTl 727, when the waters suddenly arose, are entitled -r-Ursus .MumiuratMUrsus' 


and swept away both preacher .and audi- 
ence. -An account of this disaster .was 
published at Parw, in 1727. Badou 
published a booiP, , entitled, Exercises 
Spirituels,' Toulouse, 1716., ( Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) ■ - ' 

. BADRESHI, (Abraham,) a Hebrew 
author and poet of the thirteenth f.entury,* 
who lived in Spain. He was the father 
of the celebrated Jcdaia Appenini, (or 
Penini) ; and there is some doubt whether 
a poem on the fast of the day of expiation, 
every word of which ends witli a lamed, 
is to be attributed to him or to his son. 
Stoccurs has given it in the Mantuan edi- 
tion of the Bechinath 01am. (See De 
Rossi, and F. Delitzsch’s History of He- 
brew Poetry, pp. 3 and 48.) 

BA DUEL, (Claude,) was a native of 
Nismes, and horn hi the latter end of the 
lifteenth century. He was a pjistor of a 
church near Geneva, and tauglit philo- 
sophy and mathematics till his death in 
1561. lie is the author of, De'Ratione 
Vita* studiosje et literatae in Matrimo- 
nio collocandie ac degenda;, and of some 
other works of little importance. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BADURATUS, bishop of Paderborn, 

I from 815 — 859. . He finished the build- 
ing of the cathedral at Wurzburg, ; and 
founded there a gymnasium, out of whic]^ 
afterwards the university took its origin. 
He built also, in 822, the monastery of 
Corvey. 

BAEHR, or BEER, (Johann,) born in 
Austria in 1652, entered very young 
into the Benedictine convent of Lam- 
bach. Possessing talent and aiine voice, 
he received the instructions of an Italian 
friar, not only in music, but also in clas- 
sical studies. Having gone toLeipsic to 
study theology, his splendid voice, and 
skill on . the piano and violin, ob- 
.tained for him a situation in the chapel 
of the duke Augustus, in Halle. After- 
.wards, .he became master of concerts in 
Weissenfels ; but died in 1700 by a wound 
in the head, which he received tlirough 
the awkwardness of a sharpshooter at a 
public amusement. Bahr was a man 
enjoying man^ natural acquirements, 
with a great vivacity of mind ; and his 
life abounds in anecdotes and adventures. 
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Saltat, ;Ursus Triumphat, UrsusWulpi- 
patur; Schola Phonologica; DeAVohl- 
ehrenfeste Bierfiedler, etc. They *tain, 
interwoven with .the most' pungentmtire, 
some very good remarks on musicS sub- 
jects. ' Ile.lcft also manuscripts ojmhi- 
losophical and - moral • subjects. . i^biv.- 
Lexicon der Tonkunst.) , i * 

: BAEHRENS, • (John Christian’ 
deric,) a physician, born March 1, 
at Meinertshagen, / took the degre? 
master -of arts in 1786, became the^ 
rector of the .royal school; of his.natil 
city, and in. 1790 was; appointed pasf 
and; rector at .Schwartz on the Uniia,- ^ 
the county of La-Marck. He; took tli^ 
degree of doctor in medicine, in 1798^ 
and published numerous works on variousl 
subjects, some of which are curious and 
interesting. 

' BA.EK,' (Abraham,) was born in 
J713, and died in 1795, a Swedish physi- 
cian of considerable reputation in his time. 
He publislied many treatises on subjects 
connected with natural history, which 
were inserted in tlie Memoirs of the 
Swedish Academy. (Biog. Univ.) 

, BAEIjI, (Francesco,) a Sicilian poet, 
born at Melazzo in 1639. He joined the 
study of mathematics to the pleasure of 
poetry. At the age of twenty, he went 
to Paris, to improve his mathematical 
learning; and afterwards to Madrid, 
to extend his knowledge of literature. 
He subsequently visited almost all the 
countries of Europe. From this time 
there is no mention made of him till 
the yetir 1707, when we find him re- 
siding in Sicily, and contributing to the 
Biblioteca Siciliana, a publication set 
up l)y Montigore, theitfollowing works, 
some of which had been published the 
year before — 1. Lo Statista^ Ristretto, 
Venezia, 1676. 2. La Polissena, Corn- 

media in Versi, Venezia, 1 676. 3. La Co- 
rono ovvero il givoco degli Asili, nuova 
Invenzione, Venezia, 1677. 4. II Sici- 
liano veridico, ovvero risposta, e vera 
Dimostrazione del presentee susseguente 
Stato della Cittd di Messina, Franefort, 
1676. Montigore records two more 
works wliich , had not beten published : 
1. Tempe Panajo, ovvero kNinfalinfata, 
o il Talamo alterato, Tragiejornmedia 
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I j. 2. Trattati lirici, che coflP' *^*||j||^hri 9 tiaua ad Mortem Prsepara- 
} odi e Sonetti. 8vo. Comment, in ali-' 

NGIUS, (Peter,) a Swedish di- quot niscuss. Qusest. an 

3 born in 1633. He was pro- Tempore Pestis ^'qeret, is also 

f divinity at Abo, in Finland, ascribed to him. (Iselii Bar in 

ist. ) Bibl. Brem. Erasmi Epistolm. \ 

fTSCH, (Louis Gustavus,) was BAEREBISTE, a kingofthe Da^ 
1774, and died in 1830. He contemporary with Sylla, Csesar, aho 
me high offices in the court of Augustus. He was one of the most warlike 
:e of Anhalt-kothen. (Biog. of the barbarian princes of his time, 
ippl.) and his exploits created some uneasiness 

I, (Benjamin de,) bom in Dant- even at Rome. (Biog. Univ.) 

bore, until he was created a BARRENS, (John Henry,) bom at 
le name of Ursinus. He be- Copenhagen, 26th August, 1761, a distin- 
jt preacher to the court of Ber- guislied administrator, and practical phi- 
when Frederic I. intended to lanthropist. He studied first medicine, 
he royal dignity, he made him and then the law — sciences useful to him 
(ecrating bishop. As such he in his subsequent labours. After having 
?d the ceremony of unction to held some minor situations, he obtained, 
or, after he ( a prototype in that in 177J), a place in the department for the 
►f Napoleon) had himself placed poor of Copenhagen. From the year 
gsberg the royal crown on his 1787, to that of his death, there was no 

th January, 1701. Bar was the committee relating to the affairs of the 

►testant bisliop ever created in poor in Copenhagen, in which Barens 
y, (Preuss. National Encycl. did not take an active part. Having 
; BAER, (Frederic Charles de, 1710 — received in 1800, a remuneration of 1000 
1797,) honorary professor at Strashurg, dollars for his extraordinary public ser- 
and for some time pastor of the Swe- vices, he established therewith an insti- 
dish embassy in Paris. He wrote, amongst tution for the daughters of indigent civil 
other things, Essai Hist, et Crit. sur officers, where he became also a gratuitous 
les Atlantiques, Paris, 1762, 8vo. In teacher. He was a member of the 
this paper he undertook to prove the society for the improvement ( V sredelung^ 
Atlantis of Plato to have been the laitd of the working classes, and one of the 
of the Israelites. He pronounced the first who estamished yearly exhibitions of 

fimeral orations ‘on the Mareschal Saxe objects of national industry. Notwith- 

and Louis XV. (Meusels gelehrt. standing those time-absorbing duties, he 
Deutschland.) was one of the most prolific writers of his 

BAER, (Ludwig,) born at Basil about country, and during the last ten years of ' 
1490, died 1.5th April, 1554. He studied his life, he reliiuj^uished the whole (very 
at Paris, became successively a doctor Considerable) profits of his publications, to 
of divinity, and professor and rector at the great poor house of Copenhagen, and 
the university of Basil. Among his dis- other similar institutions. A few years 
cipleswere Okolampad, Capito, Urbimes, before his death, he married the clever 
Regius, and Hedio. Although he had tutoress, A. K. Thorboe. In 1811 he 
declared himself strongly in favour of received the golden cross of the Danebrog 
the abolition of church abuses, as long as order, and was made an Etatsrath. His 
the demonstrations against them were manifold, tiresome, and even ungrateful 
merely preparatory, and although he occupations and endeavours, such os that 
had stated to Eralmus, that he felt nearly to obtain civic rights for the Jews, occar- 
induced to go over to the opposite party sioned him much trouble, and shortened 
on account of the misrepresentations of his life. He died 5th July, 1813. Feel- 
ignorant monks, yet he remained a catho- ing the ^proach of death, he wished the 
lie. Bar was intimately acquainted with words, Sein Leben war That,^Hi8 life 
Erasmus, who called him Absolutissimum was action — should be placed on his 
Theolegicum, and was chiefly induced by gravo ; words which bespeak the whole 
Bar to write his book, De Libero Arbitrio. tenor of his honourable and truly Christian 
At the religious colloquy at Baden, in career. Among his numerous works may 
Switserland,1526,Barwa8oneof the four be mentioned, Penia, eller Blad!e for 
arbiteators or presidents. After the uitro- Skolevaesenet, &c. (P. or Journal for Scho- 
ductlon of the reformation, he retired to lastic, Industrial, Medicinal, and Pauper 
Freiburg, in Breisgau, where he was re- Afiairs) ; on the Liberty of the Press, 
ceive^ as a canon. Bar’s principal works 1797; Notiqes for Friends of Musici 
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1811 ; On the Means of makii^ 
with England of as 
possible to 

Literatur - 1 Sr Araet, 


first in Russia; and 

as England, where he spent a long Jime, 
(Dansk and with which country he made 
1810. well acquainted. He was elected i 


knnal, 1806. Ersch und a member of the legislative assej 


France, but though a strong advcVte for 
^^I^^RHOLZ, (Daniel, died 1688,) liberty, he sat on the right »dc, arMvoted 
Vminor German poet of the seventeenth with the moderate party. aXi' the 
century. (Biog. Univ.) proceedings of the lOth of Agust, 

BAERHOLZ, (Barnholz, Daniel,) a 1792, Baert not feeling himself secure 
common councilloi||at Elbing, in Prussia, in France, withdrew to the UnitedStates 
He published, in io88, three volumes of of America. He afterwards re Jrned 


poems at l«ubcck, 4n which he appears to France, and published, 
by the name of either Balthis, or Hylas. Historiques ct G^ographiques si| 
BAERMANN, (George Frederic,) Pays situ^s entre la Mer Noi 
was bom in the beginning of the eigh- la Mer Caspienne, Paris, 1799 
teenth century. He was doctor in phi- Tableau de la Grande Bretagne de 
losophy, and professor of mathematics at land ct des Possessions Anglaises 
Witten Wg, and died in 1769. His los quatre Parties du Monde, Paris, 
principal work was an edition of Euclid. This last work is considered by the F 
(Biog. Univ.) to be one of the best publications 

BAERS DORP, (Cornelius de,) of the ever appeared on the British empire 
house of Borselle, knight of an illustrious to contain most vi^luable obser vatic 


los quatre Parties du Monde, Paris, 1 
This last work is considered by the Fn 
to be one of the best publications tl! 
ever appeared on the British empire, ai^ 
to contain most vi)|uable observations o^"^ 


famil 3 r, was bom at the village of Baers- the manners and institutions - of tha? 
dorp in Zealand. He lived in the six- country. They also consider that the" 
teenth century, devoted himself to the English, whom they take to be very* dif- 
study of medicine, and acquired great ficult to please in such matters, have 
eminence. The emperor, Charles V., acknowledged the merits of this author, 
not only appointed him his physician, or “ The English would hardly agree with his 
archiater, but advanced him to the rank contempt for the music of Handel, which 


archiater, but advanced him to the rank 
of a counsellor of state, and chamberlain 
of his household. He was also physician 
to queen Eleanor of France, and queen 
Mary of Hungary. He died at Bniges, 


contempt for the music of Handel, which 
he heard in Westminster abbey ; “ the 
coup d’ceil of the audience was worth 
far more than the music of Handel,'* 
which was performed there : nor would 


November 24, 1565. A consultation on they much approve of Kis calling Shak- 
gout, Con.silium de Arthritide, by him, is speare, ITdoledesAnglois, et lepere de 
to be found in the Collection of Henry lour monstreux theatre.” The book, 

I Caret, published at Frankfort, 1592 ; and however, is hardly open to criticism. It 
there is a work by him, entitled Methodus is just such an one as M. Baert might' 
universse Artis Medicee, Formulis ex^ have written if he had never stirred from 


pressee ex Galeni Traditionibus, qud 
Scopi omnes Curantibus necessarii demon- 
stl^ntur, in v. Partes dissecta, Bruges, 
1538, folio. 

BAERSIUS, orVEKENSTIL, (Henry,) 
a learned printer, and an able mathema- 
tician of the sixteenth century. (Foppen, 
Bibl. Belg.) 

BAERT, or BAERTIUjS, (Francis,) 


Paris ; being for the most part an abridge- 
ment of common English tour bo(^s, 
essays on constitution, &c. &c. It is, 
however, a matter of some interest, to 
see how a Frenchi^an puts into French 
English phrases and terms, and the 
nature and character of English insti- 
tutions. The emperor Napoleon always 
consulted Baert on the subject of England, 


was born at Ypres in 1651, aiid died in 
1719. He baa a share in that laborious 
work, the Acta Sanctorum of the BoUan- 
dists. (Biog.. Univ. .SuppL) 

BAERT, (Philip,) the librarian of the 
marquis de Oliasteter, and who dedicated 
himself to the study of heraldry. He 
published some works on that subject. 
He lived in the eighteenth century. 
(Biog^ Univ. Su|>pL> 

BAERT, (Baron Alexander Balthazard 
^ands de Paul de,) was bom about 
1750 at Dunkirk. He spent his youth 
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whenever he had occasion to make in- 
quiries oil it. In 1815 he was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He died at Paris in 1825. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BAESSLER, (John Leonhard, 1745 
— 1811,) rector of the Lyceum in Mem- 
mingen. He was first a pastor, but 
obliged to retire on account of delicate 
health. His Geistliche Lieder fiirs 
Landvolk, (Spiritual Songs for the Pea- 
santry,) Leipzig, 1778, 8vo j and another 
collection, ^ ,whicb many are in die 
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i ScKelhorn^ are still in greaf" 
(Richter’s Lex. der Lieder- 

JMLER, (Marius,) bom in 1555, 
antbri of Zuric^ and* studied at 
and Heidelberg. In the dispu- 
^hich Jacob' Grinaus held at the 
of the elector Casimir, he was a 
mt,^ahd became afterwards pro- 
"Greek, and still later of theo- 
Zurichj where he diedin’161i of 
jueV which was ravaging -the 
The list of his numerous philolo- 
i theological works is to be found 
Lexicon. His Latin grammar, 
at Zurich, in 1595, 8vo, has been, 
jprinted.' The 'present Zurich 
^.cnism, introduced in 1610, is also 
I ^a great measure Baiimler’s work. 

^ theological writings treat o:i those 
Sroughly unprofitable and tedious dis- 
Jssions about the sacraments, the 
biquity, &c. ' A work of his, Falco 
^missus ad capiendum, diplumandum, et 
^lacerandiim audaciorem ilium Cucculum 
^ litarium, qui iiuper ex Jacobi An- 
drejB, mali Corvi, nialo Ovo, ah Hal- 
dero, &c. exclusus, etc., Impetum in. 
Philomelas innocentes facere coeperat. 


Phsedo. (Tipaldo, 
a celebrated 

English navigator, borfi'i-!I^i£vear 1684. 
He sailed, in 1612, with JaMl^^g^ll, in 
the,expe^tion .which, proved to 

its commander, and wrote an accouiiS; ' 
the voyage, which is chiefly remarkable - 
as being the first on record in which a 
method is laid down for determining the 
longitude at sea, by aO observation of the 
heavenly bodies.* In 1615 he was ap- 
pointed mate to Robert Bylol, who was 
master of the Discovery, fitted out in ihat 
year for a fourth voyage towards the 
north-west. ’ In the neighbourhood of 
Resolution Island, 'Baffin ^w the sun and 
moon at the same time, and availed him- 
self of this circumstance to make an 
observation for the longitude; but nothing 
much was accomplished by this vqyage. 
Biaffin wrote also an account of this voyage. 
In the following year the Discovery was 
again fitted out for her fifth voyage, witli 
By lot as master and Baffin pilot, and sailed 
from Gravesend on the 26th of March, 
1616, with seventeen per^Diis on board. 

It was in this voyage that Baffin dis- 
covered the bay which now bears his 


Neustad. Palat. 1585, 4to, — is a curious name, and advanced as far as 81^ degrees 
example of that puerile and shallow of north latitude, many degrees beyond 
manner, in which the holiest interests of any preceding navigator. The bay is 
mankind were often treated in those not, however, described by him with his 
times. (Ersch und Gruber, Encyclop.) customary minuteness and copiousness of 
BAFFA, or BiVFFI, (Francesca,) a detail; and so few geographical points 
Venetian lady, celebrated for her poetical ivere settled in the published account of 
talents, who flourished in 1545. (Biog. the voyage, that “ Baffin’s Bay” wasr, for 
Univ.) a long time, drawn in the charts almost ' 


BAFFA, (N.,) a learned Italian of 
the eighteenth century, who w'as one of 
the victims sacrificed % the Neapolitan 
court, on its return to Sicily, after the 
retirement of the French' in 1799. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BAFFI, (Pasquale, 1749—1799,) a 
Greek scholar, much esteemed in Italy, 
but not well known in England, having 
scarcely published any thing. He was a 
native of Calabria, his family being ori- 
ginally Greek,^. .Having been educated 
in his native province, he was appointed' 
professor of Greek in Salerno, on the 
suppression of the Jesuits. ' In 1779 he 
Was fleeted a fellow of the royal academy* 
of Naples, and in 1786 librarian to that 
institution. He held also several literary' 
appointments afterwards; B 3 r the king*s 
order he translated a rare musical treatise’ 
fronf the Greek* of Adrastus,' a ,MS. in 
the'^i^yal library, * He was also employed 
.oil Ml^. ;of Herculaneum. He left 
a' translation of thb Cbmnientaiy' 


ftom the fancy of the artist. Perhaps, 
*3owever, this is in some measure attri- 
butiible to Purchas, who says that his 
map, and the tables ,of his journal 
and ' sailing, “ were- somewhat tvoubfe- 
.some, and too costly to insert.” Besides 
these voyages, Baffin made others of no 
great importance in our history, and was ' 
killed during the siege of Ormuz in India, 
in 1622. 

' BAFFO, a Venetian lady of noble 
birth, whose christmn namis is lost, but 
who lived in the sixteenth century. Go- 
ing, still very young, to join her father,, 
who .was governor of CoHVi,’ the ship was 
taken by a Turkish pirate, and she' was 
sold as a slave to the imperiafharem. Her 
extreme beauty soon captivated the heart 
of Amurath 111; to such a degree, that 
he raised her to the/ rank of siiltana 
asechi, that is, lawftil wife;* an honour 
which ' no ‘idave had enjoyed since the 
time of Soliman lL; and neveir Allowed 
liis"afrebtioh''to cool, although she bote 
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liiin fourteen children, the eldest (^a^S^-at^STcounsollor of stale and physicia 
only, Mahomet III., apgjSirf^^xhe the duke Leopold. He took the da 
sultana mother, power of doctor of medicine, at Moiitpelifl 

which’Baffo egjj£j,^U'"o^r the emperor,' 1715. ' He was much esteemed im 
tried eyeM^^ieans, and succeeded in medical knowledge, and appointed «; 
per suap l^nim that the mother of, his cian to the duchess of Lorraine ; ajTi 
Spen children, all of whom, with the her death he obtained the protec^Ai 
«^ion of Malioipet, were dead, must Stanislaus; king of Poland, who X 
have employed witchcraft and charms to duke of Lorraine and Bar, or fj 
preserve his love for so long a time. Tlie upon the cession of those provin* 
weak Amurath, beij|g himself astonished P'rance. Bagard stimulated the k] 
at his fondness, belreved the tale, and, to promote all institutions for the advl 


assure himself of the truth, caused all her 
female slaves ^o be tortured, without, 
however, finding any thing that could in 
the least prove the calumny. Baffo 
retained dhringjiis life the same absolute 


iiient of science ' and the intereiA 
humanity. He urged the estahlisl® 
of the Botanic Garden at Nancy, a 
Royal College of Medicine of L 
Of the latter, he was named presiden 


power over his mind ; and at his death, the king. He received the distinctio' 
in 1596, she continued '^still to have the the order of St. Michael, from the li 
same political influence diu-iiig the short of France, in 1753. He died of apopleS 
reign of Mahomet III., her son; but December 7, 1772. His works are 
when lie died, in 1603, his son Achmet rneroiis. im 

confined her in ^lie old seraglio, where BAGARD, or BAGGARD, (Thomas,^^ 
' she lived forgotten. LL.D.,) an English civilian, who was^ 

BAFFO, ^eorgio,) a licentious Vene- admitted of tlie college of doctors on the 


tian poet, who died in 1768. In spite of 7th of October, 1528. He was one of 
/the character of his wTitiiigs, he lived in the first canons selected by Wolsey for 
the most pure ^nd retired manner, and the college which he proposed to endow 


was scrupulously delicate' in his conver 
sation. (Biog. Univ.) 


at Oxford, and from which Christ-clmrch 
derived its origin. (Sketches of Civilians.) 


BAFOR, (Baltlhisar de,) counsellor of In 1532 he became chancellor of the 


the emperprs Rpdolph, Mathias, and 
Ferdinand. 'He. was a zealous catholic, 
and eagerly engaged in the religious 


diocese of Worcester ; and when the prior 
and' monks of Worcester were incorpo- 
rated as dean and prebends, he was named 


wars, which spread from Bohemia over fivst'eanon of the first stall. (Nash, Hist. 


the remainder of the Austrian empire. 
He ^as sent from Austria, ' on public 


Worcest. vol. ii. App^ clxxviii. Browne 
Willis, Surv. Cath. vol. ii. p. 667.) Dr. 


business, to Sigmund III. of Poland and Bagard died before July 1544. 

Sweden; and died at Warsaw, in 1620. BAGAROTII, or BAGAROTTUS, 
His epitaph, in St. John the Baptistes %in eminent Italian jurist, horn at Bo- 
cliurcn, ift a pattern of a good lapidary logna at the commencement of the 


style. (Starovolscius, Monumenta Sar- 
mutorum, Crac. 1655, folio.) 

BAGARD, (Cesar,) a French sculptor, 
h6rn at Nancy in 1639. He was the 


thirteenth century, where he was pro- 
fessor of civil law at the university. Ho 
graduated as doctor in 1206. He wrote 
some legal tracts, which are to be found in 


scholar of Jaquin, with whom he worked that great treasury of civil law learning, 
in Paris, and executed there, among Tractatiis Universalis Juris. Of thecir- 


oth^ works, two allegorical figures re- cumstances of his life little is known, 
presenting Force and Virtue, which were His leputation, however, was conaider- 
placed on the triumphal arch erected, in able in his own day. (Mazzuchelli. Tira- 
1659; for the' marriage of Louis XIV. hoschi. Von Savigny. Ge&h. des Rom. 
He ailerwards returned to Lorraine, and Rechts in Mittelalt.) 
lived at Nancy till his death, in 1709. BAGATTI, (Francesco,) a very 
Most of his works exist (or rather existed, learned Italian musician. Picinelli sa^s, 
for many of them' were destroyed in the in his Ateneo dei Letterati Milonesi, 
revolutipn) at that town, or in its im- p. 199, that he was organist of the 
mediate neighbourhood. He obtained, churches of S. Maria l^onta. S. Vittore, ^ 
among the French artists, the sobriquet S. Sepolcro, and of ■ the ’ royal eWt rf 


of Grand Cesar. (Biog. Univ.) 


Milan, and that of his numerous compo*’ ^ 

•a* i 1 £• '...I * Ml 


BAGARD, (Ciiarles,) a native of sitions, two works of Matettel^; and one ojE^ 


Nancy, horn January 2, IflOB, was the 
son of a celebrated physician, who was 
495 


Masses and Psalms, were printed m MI* 
lani Bagatti lived about the year v 
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^.. 

ij(^4»1i(iftic^ ,fcl8jll,^aii'4'lS^4^Tsr^^r^^ 

: b\it ,the yoiijig isAltan Hff J|>i^dt|;hayfe 
Q£;|te^|)^sionatelj^Gimnu)uredof her/ ‘#^core of dneUS or 

to enforce^ Mogul law oi?^' *W 

wmcli every one wast^ corapeUed clu^h^n-ya^d^of ^ 
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( oc^fufiti^ ^eing |he' 


5 \ 2 P^ce'*liis wife, if the monarch wished 
’^ngr her. The resistance of her 
this arbitrary mandate jhoduced 
war, in which he perished ; and 
iu-flassan, compelled to resign his 
l;^ ,ort, was rewarded with high honours 
'";.^his tardy compliance by Ahn-Said, 
^ celebrated Ids nuptials with extra- 
r^liiwary potnp and festivity. Her iiiflu- 
continued paramount during the 
^^ign of Abu-Said; hut ajflor his death, 
1335, she was charged hy his succes- 
l^r, Arpa, vrith maintaining a corre- 
^ spondence with Uzhek-Rhan of Kapcliak, 


of Carlow, whBire^.] 

accident, Jhe«lw;i3h»;lL.^.y.r-,-^^^ 

pendicul ar oy 'resti|iig^^|f^irt ■ 

tomh-stones, dnd tnowj 

of his adversll^}^ ' ‘ ' ^''5 ‘ ‘ / ' Y' ” 




BAGliT, (dlBftry I 
and able demonstrator 


was received a ^masfiBr*.h*f kt 

Paris, May 30, 173G,^an(hK^ 
ti e following works, whi^ , 

highly praised by I’ortaT,^wbQ:,]reg;irded 
his treatise on ()steqtc^ a|^f ^0 !* 

most complete of kind, the jjesetip-* 
tioOvS being given in ^relgfihjn 


who was then at war with JVi*sia, and neighbouring parts, and th€t,-\xlL™ 

Sifith having poisoned the hite sovereign : rived from personal ohservalTOv — ©sd&je’' 


and though these accusations appear to 
have restetl merely on suspicion, they 
if^were made the pretext for her execution, 
a few weeks after the decease of Abu- 
Said. 

BAGDEDDIN, (Mohammed,) an Ara- 
bian ihathematician, said to have flou- 
rished in the tenth century, a.d. Some 
treatises on geometry are attributed to 
him, of wdiich one, on the Division of 
Superficies, was translated into Latin hy 
;he celebrated John Dee, and hy Fredc- 


logic, Premier Traite, * mins \fQqiiel oyi 
considere chaqne Os par Rapport aux 
Parties cpii le composeht, Par^s, i^3|j,; 
Piino; Myofogio, AraSterdanfil^flCbBvu; 
Elementa Physiologic juxt^^ stjlectJojra. 
Experimenta, Geneve, i749,^5^o ; Lettr|» 
pour la Defense ct la Conservation dei 
Parties les pins essentielles a ITIomme et 
al'Etat, Geneve, 1758, tapioj R^fl^xiona 
sur un Livre intitule ORsCTvations Jes* 
Maladies de I’Ureti?^ Paris, 1750, 13mo/ 
BAGETri,(le chevalier Joseph IHerre,) 


ic Commandino of Urhino, which lattci^Oan Italian landscape painter, bom at 
'efsion was published at Pesaro in 1570. Turin, in 1764. In lusi youth he was 
Biog. Univ.) designed for the church, but this he 


BADE, (Robert,) whose life has been 
ritten by Sir Widter Scott, was a writer 
!“ novels remarkable for tlie vivacity of 
leir style, the happy distinction of cha- 
cter, and the striking, but somewhat 

0 free remarks on moral and religious 
icstions. They were well received hy 
e public, being superior to the works of 

1 contempdraries in the same depart- 
mtofliterature. Their titles were, Mount 
tneth, Barham Downs, the Fair Syrian, 
1 James Wallace. He was born in 
18, brought up by his father as a paper- 
ker at Darley, a few miles from Derby, 
} unsuccessM in lus business, and 
>te the novels of which we have spoken 
divert his mind ftom melancholy 

He was xQuch esteemed among 
GK^ua'^tanca. for euniqble dispo- 

“Llf 


relinquished for the study oi architecture , 
and painting in water-colours, which lat- 
ter art he practised with great access. 
He was first employed Victor ■La- 

dens III.; hut after the occupg^tf 
Italy by the French, he wa^ p^u^eu 
to go to Paris, ^he ^bt&ed ^ ‘H, , 

place at the Depdl^ k 
duties being t 6 paint the Victorfil 4 “ ‘ ' 
French armies. Some ,of his 
were engraved by order of Na 
never published. He followea 
in the invasion of Rtissia. 
restoration, dissatisfied with l^f^ositi^ 
in France, Bagetti went ha^ve 

place, and was employed kfy "the king. 
He died there in 1831. H« publi^efi a 
treatise in Italian on the imity of ej^ct 



in painting. *((Bio| 
BAGFORD, (Ji 


b,Univ. SuppT.) 

^ ' .of Rjosein- . 








. . - . . .. ^ , t intd the^hatier*hou8j 

dticed a^^nsione^ ou that foundation., » T 

iit |6;5^tie beeh *6f .’ latHed in? the icem^tery belonging i 

grfeat ih'rthehp litetary . ; He had intended to prepare, a* li 

as a cof the Art opprintingn and'great fl 
’1ttftiqifary> ha^ug- "spent hi^'ii^ his cpllections may be regarded as i 
eity,.miii ttving befti intent on’ together with a View to thatdesigiH 
f(|fu<^dating pd!hts..«ii^ its ^ history. ^vdn publislicd a pw)spectus of,'tbti 

onljr composition " of any length by imtt- j^rhich was to form a folio ' 

^hidr has ‘h§en» printed, is a Lett'eV to ^ages, at the price, to the -eiS'Scftb 
H,eafne on the Antiquities of London, 1/. Only the prospectus appeared, 
inrfertid' in *tVe first v^lilfhe of Hearrie’s 
wori, the chief ' contents^ o£* which is 
Lelaiid^S .Collcctonea.*| ' Itnis no unfair 
specimen’ of the' pbw<;rs ’ of Bagford ; 
cont^ning some good , information, but 
^bowing iiiiTt little capable of drawing 
just, conpliisioua from ‘evidence before 
’ iim. Ho w^s, in fact,^an illiterate man. 

His penmanship shows it ; but still more 
his orthography; and the largo collec- 
tions which he left behind him, now in 
the British' Museifim are, we fear, most 
valuabljp in .tlfd poriroii in which lie ap- 
as th<3'‘ treasurer of other men’s 
Ligitive labours, or of title-j)ages, book- 
prints, and fVagments of early typogra- 
phy. But these portions arc often of 
great curiosity and value, aud no person 
ought to turn over the volumes which 
contain them, without feeling respect 
and gratitude to 'the memory of John 
Bagford. ife was ' of humble birth and 
origin. If, as those who have written on 
his life* say, ho was aged sixty-five at 
the time^ of his Meath in 171C, his birth 
must he carried hack to abotit tlic year 
%C50, and not placed, as the same biogra- 
phers place' it, in 1675, on the autliority 


I 


his death, the greater part of his i 
tions w( 5 j?e purchased by Wanley,' f('| 
earl of Oxford, and they came, witlo 
rest of the manuscripts collected byd 
Harleys, into the Library of the Br^ 2 l^I^ 
Museum. They form the volumes L\ 

58.92 to 5998, except vol. 5.955. Th 
arc a few other volumes \vhich lycr 
evidently his in the Harleiaii, or Lani 
downe Collections ; and it is even sai^t 
that there arc some hags of his colleci ’ 
tions remaining unexainincd at the^.^ 
Museum. 

BAGCJAAR'r, (John,) borrt at Flush- 
ing in 1657, was a successful and es-* 
teemed physician. He was appointed tS 
the city, and remained its » physician 
until his death in December, 1710. He ^ 
jniblished three medical works, in the ' 
Dutch language, on the subjects of 
hygiene, the treatment of the small-pox 
and measles, and on the scurvy. 

• BAGGE, (James,) a Swedish admiral, 
born in Holland, in 1499, who acted a 

S rominonl part in the history of the north, 
iiring the sixteenth century. He first 
distinguished himself on laud, in the wars 
.with the Lubeckers and Danes. Towards 


of a ihemorandmu in one of his volumes “he close of this war, he was named rear- 


of the bMi of a John Bagford in that 
year, who was, probably, not himself, hut 
his son of tlidt name. His school-learn- 
ing can have been but very slender, and 
he waa broughl up to the business of a 
shoemaker. But he got by degrees into 
somewhat more liberal occupation ; 
collecting, fior his o\yn amusement in the 
first insuinbe, fiyfcve papers as they 
issued '#om fte jw,ss, and fragments of 
old books, or remarkable prints, he 
soon Canie to be employed by booksellers 
in this, spikes of traffic, and went, occa- 
sionally, abroad ^ith commissions from 
them, for the purchase of rare books or 
otheflit^ary curiosities. In this way he 
found cmmbyment from gentlemen 
also ; and particularly the earl of Ox- 
fbrd is named as among those for whom 


admiral of the Swedish fleet. In 1555 
he commanded in an expedition against 
the Muscovites, who liad ravaged Fin- 
land. Th^ fl(‘et had been so much im- 
proved under his orders, that at the death 
of Eric XIV., Sweden was absolute 
master of the Baltic. In the subsequent 
wars with Poland and Denmark, Bagge 
again commanded, and gained an impor* 
tant naval victory at Bavnholiri, for wuich 
he was rewarded with a public and tri- 
umphal entry into Stockholm- In an- 
other engagement near Oeland, the victory 
was undecided, although the Danish fleet 
wa.s nearly double that of the Swedes. 
In 1564, after his fleet had been scat- 
tered by a terrible tempest, Bagge was 
attacked suddenly by the enemy, and** 
after a desperate rcsiatancqi cap^ed^ 


he laboured, with bishop Moore and After several years* imprisonmeut/^der 
sir HansSloane. In the deo^jine of life, the most cruel .treatment, 
it is said that bishop* Moore obtained for, ^ftiral. diSd^in^bsUE]^ 
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never known, except to liis jailers.^ 
. Giiiv. Siippl.) 

GGE, (C. Ernst Baron von,) a most 
■ic musical amateur. Although a 
•rlain of’ the king of Pompia, he 
Paris, where, from the year 1780, 
se was the general rendezvous of 
ms of re])utation. lie played the 
IS a virtuoso, but had tlu? curious 
not to go down tlie strings with 
/hole hand, but working up and 
merely with one finger, as Paga- 
has done many years after. The 
players could not accomplish this 
us sort of playing, and he invited 
a to come to his house and take les- 
3. For such lessons taken, he paid 
:y handsomely ; and thence it hap- 
ned, that amongst his many pupils, 
IC very first-rate players were to be met 
/ith. Consequently, his name obtained 
i great celebrity, although it could not 
be said, that he had been really the mas- 
ter of all these distinguished persons. 
Still he was a man of great talent. He 
published a Concert on the violin, wliich 
young Kreutzer played at Paris in 1782, 
and a Sinfonia in D for eight voices. He 
returned in 1789, for a short time, to 
Berlin, where he increased the number 
of his quasi-pupils, and died at Paris in 
1791, poisoned, as it was said, by his 
mistress. (Universal Lexicon (Ics Ton- 
kunst.) 


of the decided passion he 

showed the natural apti- 

tude he 

induced to make a saSnSMjl^us favour, 
and send him to a classioan^^Bj^j 
which he proceeded with an 
to the university, where he soon 
guished himself by his talents. So fa^ 
vourahle, indeed, was the (q)inion he 
created, that for his first collection of 
poems he obtained u|§irards of a thousand 
subscribers — a very extraordinary num- 
ber for such a country as Denmark. This 
brilliant literary debut was followed up 
by the patronage of the prince of Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg, and count Schini- 
melmann, which again served him as a 
passport to the best society, and most 
fashionable circhis in the Danish capital. 

How far this sudden elevation was of 
positive advantage to liiin, it is difficult 
to pronounce : it possibly led him, if not 
to overrate, to presume too much upon 
his natural talents, when he found how 
easily they procured him such flattering 
homage. At the same time, his inter- 
course with such society contributed, no 
doubt, to that polished turn of expres- 
sion, and that playful tone of badinage 
— not invariably free, indeed, from fri- 
volity — which are striking qualities in 
his wTitings. If praise was liberally 
bestowed upon himself, ho was equally 
lavish of it towards his admirers, and 


BAGGER, (Christianus,) born at Co- his complaisant muse was always ready 
penhagen in 1692, was professor of ina- to repay with the soft flatteries of rhyme 
theinaiics there in 1720; in 1722 pro- the smiling hospitalities he received. The 
fessor of logic ; and, afterwards, of law. consequence is that he wrote a good dea^ 
lie died in 1741. His w'orks are, Dis^ of trivial and insignificant pp§|ry, of very 

5 iitationes,deTherapeutis apud riiilonenW slight ami temporary interest, at the best. 

udaeum in Lihro de Vita conteinplativa. His Comiske Fortiejlinger, (Comic 
4to, Hafn. 1712; De Creophagia ante Tales,) which first appeared in 1785, and 
Diluvium licita, 4to, ib. 1714 ; De Epulis >vere afterwards extended to two volumes, 
feralibus veterum Ebraeorum, 4to, ib. in 1807, belong to his first literary era, 
1714. (1783-9), and unquestionably merited the 

BAGGER, (Johannes,) born at Lund applause they at once obtained ; for al- 
in Scania, in 1646, was elected professor though somewhat trivial in their subjects, 
of philosophy, in his native place, in they are marked by a captivating ease 
1669 ; and, in 1675, doctor of theology of style and versification, and by playful 
and bishop of Seeland — being then only gaiety, accompanied with no inconsider- 
twenty-nine years ol d. He died in 1 693. able portion of irony, occasionally amount- 
He wrote several disputations, sermons, ing to caustic satire. He here seems to 
and some philosophical works. have taken Wieland for his model, and 

BAGGESEN, (Jeno,) one of the most had he chosen to prosecute the course he 
celebrated literary characters Denmark thus commenced, might possibly have 
has produced, and one who also earned become his Danish counterpart. In them- 
for himself some distinction in German selves, however, his productions of tj^ 
poetry, was born at Korsoe, Feb. 14th, class are too few, and too unimportdl^ 
1761. His parents were respectable, yet to be considered any very great acquisi- 
in such narrow circumstances, that they tion to Danish literature ; being chiefly 
could not afford to bestow more than a valuable as indications of a peculiar ta- 
yery ordinary education upon him ; but lent, wlfich the author thought fit after- 



wards to abandon for the 
and pathetic — an affect'^^‘“^'Vl:’^vhich at 
times displays its^*^'' M£fte productions 
alluded to 'animadverted upon 

at some by professor Molbech, in 

his l''’p6res on modern Danish poetry. 

observes that critic, a great mis- 
talce, at least, on the part of Baggesen, 
if he thought himself more truly inspired 
by the serious than by the comic muse. 

While he was ciipi)ying a popularity 
almost thrust upon him, a sudden blight 
ciime upon it; for his opera of Holger 
Danskc (1788) was not only very coldly 
received by the public, but stamped with 
ridicule by Heiberg’s parody of it, en- 
titled Holger Tydske. Disgusted at this 
reverse, he determined to remove himself 
from the scene of his recent defeat and 
former triumph; and was furnished by 
his patron, the ])rince of Augusteuburg, 
with the means of visiting Germany and 
Switzerland ; after which, he passed some 
time at Paris, whence he returned, in 
1798, to Copenhagen, with his wife, he 
having, while at Berne, married (1790) 
a granddaughter of the celebrated Haller. 

Forgetting his former chagrin, he now 
applied himself to his pen with renewed 
vigour, and produced his Labyrinth, a 
sort of iiarrativc both of his early life 
and of his travels, and, like his transla- 
tion of Holberg’s Niils Klimm, a model 
of elegant Danish prose. About the 
same time he also published his Ung- 
domsarheider, a collection of poetical 
nieces, that was very favourably received, 
owing, however, to the ill-health of his 
wife, he wtf&. anxious to quit Denmark 
again, and solicited a mission frmn his 
patron, Augustenburg, who sent him to 
Germany, for the purpose of collecting 
information relative to the schools and 
universities ; instead of which, he chiefly 
cultivated the society, and studied the 
works of German poets, with a degree of 
success that is, perhaps, to be regretted, 
inasmuch as his complete mastery of the 
language enabled him to adopt it after- 
wards for his later productions, whereby 
his native literature was deprived of 
much that might have contributed to 
enrich it. 

On his return to Copenhagen, he ob- 
tained a situation in the university, when 
the ill health of his wife induced him to 
ViSc^mmence his travels. Yet though she 
at Kiel, Baggesen did not turn back 
to Copenhagen, hut proceeded to Paris, 
where he married the daughter of a cler- 
gyman of Geneva. In 1798 he was again 
in the Danish capital, and was made 
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one of those associated in the manwe- 
ment of the theatre. He now prodded 
another dramatic piece, which had grJTter 
success tlian his former one, and^jalso 
several poems; yet neither his li^ry 
occupations, nor the attentions h Imet 
with, could repress the passion hi%ow 
felt for travelling. He once more4ade 
adieu to Denmark in 1800, and two tars 
afterwards sent in his resignation cAhis 
post in the university, and of that iAhe 
theatre ; both which he had been perm ted 
to retain ; and by way of indemnificajyn 
for them, the king granted Jiim a 
sion of 2000 francs. va 

He first returned to France, 
afterwards revisited Germany, where 
published two volumes of poems in tl'.i 
German language, that were rathe^ 
severely handled by the critics. His Par- 
thenais oder Alpenreise, a kind of epic-^^ 
idyl, after the manner of Voss’s Lnisc,’^ 
obtained great success ; although, as ^ 
Molbech remarks, it is a far less important 
poetical phenomenon than his Thora, 
written in Danish, and begun about 1811 
or 1812, after his last return to his native 
country. From 1800 to 1811 he resided 
in France tind Germany, with the excep- 
tion of about a single twelvemonth, 
namely, 1806-7, when he revisited Co- 
penhagen, where literary taste had under- 
gone a revolution during his absence, 
and poetry had assumed a graver and 
loftier tone, in the productions of Oeh- 
lenschlager and the romantic school. 
Baggesen now declared himself the anta- 
gonist of that school, nor did he at all 

« )aro even Oehlenschlager, notwith- 
anding that he previously declared 
himself his admirer. Instead of consign- 
ing these feuds and jealousies to oblivion, 
he renewed them with increased viru- 
lence in 1811, and continued for the next 
seven 5 Tars to attack Oehlenschlager, 
Rahbck, and Brunn, till he found that the 
public withdrew their favour from him 
more and more. He then returned to 
Paris, but became involved in difliculties, 
was obliged to dispose of a house he had 
purchased at Marly, and falling into ill 
health, would probably liave been reduced 
to actual distress, had it not been for the 
timely amval of prince Christian of Den- 
mark, who gave him an apartment, in 
his hotel, and afterwards sent him to 
Plombi^res, for the recovery of his health. 
In 1825 and 1826, he visited Berne, Dres- 
den, and Carlsbad ; after which he set 
out for Denmark, being anxious to ter- 
minate the life which he felt was drawing 
to a close, in the land of his birth. He 
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didunot, however, reach it ; for he died Ileilsberg and Friedlaiid.. 

at y^amhurg, Oct. 3, 180C, and was In 18l2"*tftj^^^3^nded the right wing 
jfl at Kiel, near his friend Roinhold. of the annyTsS^tbetr^rrible battle of 


Tw^re were many inconsistencies in 
BagAfsen's character, both as a writer 
and l^nan. While to the subtle wit and 
iron Voltaire, and the polished plea- 
santly of Wieland, he added the broader 
huinL,iT of his countrymen, Holherg and 
Wef il, he could also powerfully touch 
the£j;ndcrer feelings, as is proved by some 
of j[,s minor lyric compositions; yet he 
^^s to have mistaken his forte, wh(‘n 
h^ magined, or pretended to consider, 
tlit^ it lay more in serious and elevated, 
in gay and naive poetry, or in sa- 
I..C pungency, for his sentimentality 
equently degenerates into move bom- 
1 , ast. In many respects very higbl}^ 

avoured, he allowed his pi‘tulance and 
^eapricioiis irritability of disposition to 
nullify the advantages held out to him ; 
in wliich respect Molbech compares him 
' W'ith Byron : and if the parallel docs not 
hold good as regards intellectual power 
— for the Dane was gifted with talent 
ratlier than genius — tliere was a more 
than merely fancied reseinhlancc in llieir 
position, their liabits, their tempers ; both 
moved in the higher sphere of life, one 
from having been born to, the other from 
having been adopted into it ; both were 
suddenly elevated to an unusual height 
of literary popularity ; both were caressed 
bjr the public, till tliey otfeiided it by the 
display of anti-patriotic feeling, rendered 
in each case the more •wounding by the 
sarcastic bitterness with which it was 
expressed ; and both continued to manm 
fest such feeling, and to utter the* 
reproaches and discontents, while volim- 
tary exiles from their native land, as if 
thereby to indemnify themselves for the 
restlessness which tormented, and the 
reproaches which pursued them. 

Baggesen’s last production was his 
Adam and Eve, entitled by him a “hu- 
morous epic,” — a singular production, 
wherein the grotesque, the humorous, 
the frivolous, and the sentimental, are 
mixed up together, and applied to a sub- 
ject not at all admitting them. This 

S oem was not published until after his 
eath, namely, in 1827. He is said also 
to have left in manuscript, under the title 
of Faust, a cycle of poems, half epic and 
half dramatic, abounding in personal 
satire. (Marmier. Molbech.) 

BAGGOWOTH, a Russian general, 
celebrated in the wars with Napoleon. 
He first distin^ished himself at Preus- 
sich-Bylau, Feb, 8, 1807, and afterwards 
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Borodino, lie was a cannon- 

ball, at the battle of 'rarohefe^jn 1812. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAGHISIAN, a Turkish emir,X. 
was appointed governor of Aleppo by the* 
Seljukian sultan of Syria, Tutush, tlic 
brother of Miilck-Shah. In the attempt 
which Tutush mad«#to attain the throne 
of IVrsia, and the supremacy of the Sel- 
jiikian empire on the death of Malek- 
Shah, A.n. 1093, (a.h. 490,) Baghisian 
was one of his most zealous adlierents. 
He still remained faithful when his hopes 
were ruined by the desertion of the emir, 
Ak-sankar (grandfather of the famous 
sultan Noor-ed-deen) ; but after the death 
of Tutush, he wavered in his allegiance 
between his two sons, Rodoan and Dakak, 
in whose dissensions lie frequently 
changed. But he is best known in history 
by his defence of Antiocli against the 
P’ranks of the first crusade, who invaded 
Syria at this period ; the events of the 
siege have been recounted by every liis- 
torian of the Holy War; hut after seven 
months, during which the arms of the 
vast host failed to make any impression 
on the walls of the city, it was betrayed 
into their hands by a renegado, and 
Baghisian, in attempting to escape, fell 
from his horse from the effects of an old 
wound, and his head was cut off, and 
brought to the crusading leaders, .fune 
1098. His name has been vivriously cot 
rupted by the Frank historians, into Da* 
sian, Gracian, Axian, &c, (Ahulfeda. 
William of Tyre. DeGuignes. Gibbon.) 

BAGI1CU,( J ames,) a eelehrcited French 
surgeon, born at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Surgeons of Paris, 
surgeon-major to the king’s guards, and 
esteemed an excellent practitioner. His 
works embrace a critical examination of 
those of Messrs. Ravaton and liouis, on 
the subject of amputations. 

BAGLIONK, (Clone,) an ancient . 
Italian poet of the tliirteenth century. 
One of his sonnets, inscribed to Dante, 
from Majano, is a good sample of the 
Italian tongue of those splendid times. 
(Cenni Biographici.) 

BAGLIONI, (Giovan Paolo,) t)n*ant 
of Perugia, of a noble family, wliich for 
a long time had followed the party of the 
Ghibcllines and the aristocracy. Having 
exercised, for some time, the profession 
of condottiere, that is, leader of troops 
raised at his own expense, he succeeded, 
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towards the end of the fifteenths 
in assuming the soverei'^^'rT'i^’tns coun- 
try. In this obtained the 

alliance ol‘ Fetrucci, who held 
the at Sienna ; of Vitcllozo 

Vitet’ ^I’lord of Citta di Castello; and 
De Medici, who had at that period 
oeen obliged to emigrate from Florence. 
Being induced, in 1,502, by Cesare Borgia 
to march against tlie republic of Florence, 
and being in the folfcwing year hetra)^ed 
by that shameless prince, who took pos- 
session of Perugia, Baglioni had the 
mortification to sec his allies murdered 
at Sinigaglia, and was obliged to live a 
wandering life till the death of pope 
Alexander VI., the infamous father of 
that more infamous sou, offered him an 
opportunity of returning to his country. 
But Julius II., who succeeded him in the 
papal chair, whose ardent and ambitious 
character led him to conquer all the 
states which had belonged to the holy 
see, forced Baglioni once more to aban- 
don his country, and resume the j)rofcs- 
sion of condottierc in favour of the 
Venetians, against whom that crafty 
pontifl' had raised the whole of Europe, 
by th(j famed league of (’urnbray. Dur- 
ing the differoiit campaigns which fol- 
lowed, Baglioni never failed to show his 
valour and his prudence; but, at last, 
being forced, on the 7th of October, 1.51, ‘1, 
against his own conviction, by Alviauo, 
the V^ciietian general, to take a shiire in 
the battle of Vicenza, he was made pri- 
^ner by the Spaniards. On recovering 
ms liberty, he returned to Perugia, and 
with the assistance of his soldiers, who 
were still faithful to him, took once more 
possession of the supreme authority, 
wdiich he is pretended to have exercised 
in the most tyrannical manner. But 
Leo X., w'ishing to add to the church a 
city of such importance as Perugia, under 
pretence of consulting Baglioni upon 
important affairs belonging to his go- 
vernment, invited him, in 1520, to a 
conference at Rome, and to remove every 
suspicion of treachery, sent him a safe 
conduct, and the most positive assurance 
of his friendship and protection. Baglioni 
had the imprudence to believe them, and 
became the victim of liis folly. The 
moment he reached Rome he was arrested 
by the order of Leo, who, for the sake 
of justifying his death, w^hich he had 
already resolved, extorted from him, by 
the means of torture, the confession of 
all the crimes he wished him to own. 

BAGLIONI, (Astorre,) son of Gian 
Paolo, was still an infant when his 
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mother, after the* death of his fatKr, 
which we have just related, fled withAm 
to Venice. He continued faithful t<^he 
republic during his whole militarOflife, 
nor would he return to Perugia wblj his 
cousin, Rodolfo Baglioni, in 153 jand 
1540, twice recovered the sovererlnty. 
By his valour and fidelity he obfepned 
the highest employment in the Veiiltiun 
army; and in 1570, when the Ti ikish 
army under the command of MiWafa 
BashaAV invaded Cyprus, and, after ^tov- 
iiig taken possession of Nicosia, ^ihe 
capital of the island, and of Cerine,oiiid 
siege ,to Famagosta, he defended vafat 
city during twelve months, and was ozly 
induced to capitulate (Aug. 15, 1571); y 
want of powder. Baglioni, with the 
of the officers and garrison, w’as put tl\ 
de.ath by the victor, contrary to the term?\ 
of the capitulation. Baglioni was esteemedd' 
as a poet, but only two sonnets by liim'J 
are preserved, printed with those of Cop- ^ 
petta and other poets of Perugia. 

BAGLIONI, (Giovanni,) a painter, 
born in Rome, in the year 1575, of a 
family w'ho had come from Perugia, ac- 
quired the first rudiments of his art from 
Francesco Morelli, a Florentine artist of 
iudifierent merit. At the age of fifteen, 
being cmployt‘d to paint the ornaments 
of the Vatican library, pope Sixtus V. 
W’as so pleased with his labours as to 
charge him with the execution of other 
greater works, an encouragement which 
he also received from Clement VIII. and 
Paolo V. his successors, from whom he 
received a gold chain, and the order of 

« rist. He was also employed by the 
ke of Mantiia and otlier persons of dis- 
tinction. By imitating Cigoli he distin- 
guished himself by his colouring, though 
much inferior to that painter in other re- 
spects. He preferred fresco painting, and 
executed few pictures in oil. His works 
are still to he seen at Perugia, Loreto, 
the Cappella Paulina, S. Maria Maggiore, 
and other places, and give no mean idea 
of his merit, though it must be regretted 
that the most famed of his j)roductions, 
the Rcsnscitalion of Tabitha, is lost. The 
time of his death is uncertain. He was 
still alive in 1612, when he published, at 
Rome, the Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects, from the year 1572 
to the year 1642, a work to which he 
owes his celebrity. It is a continuation 
of that of Vasari, divided into five dia- 
logues, containing exact notices of eighty 
artists. 

BAGLIONI, (Cesare,) a painter of 
’^some eminence, bom at Bologna, at the 
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b^Iniiing of the seventeenth century, Tiji^l^Ilewas one of the most distin- 
w]w*e he died about the end of the cen- gidshec^^BM|ns of his day, and en- 
turl He was the rival of Cremonini, deavoured tc^BMjjihgdoctrincs of the 
wh«i he excelled by the boldness of his ancients, and to recsfflfc^^Jthe practice 
stylj, and the extent and variety of his of medicine upon the obsCT^bn of na- 
)tion. He was much employed ture. He travelled through Im ^ 

(rma, where may still be seen his all the hospitals, and carefully obsci 
pairwngs, in fresco, in the ducal palace, the characters of disease. He becaimP 
whili he arranged according to the pur- intimate with Malpighi, and, through 
posf of the rooms which they embel- his interest, was appointed professor of 
lisljffd. In a pantry he painted all sorts anatomy and surgily at the college of 
of fjod, and the men who are preparing Sapienza, and afterwards, in 1695, ad- 
tliAi for a dinner; in an oven, all the vaiiced to the chair of the practice of 
Ksils necessary to the making of bread; physic. This appointment was given to 
iip% washhouse, a number of washer- him by pope Clement V. His celebrity 
,inen of all ages, disturbed and put out brought a great number of pupils to the 
temper by a thousand extraordinary college, where he was distinguished by 
^(jcideiits. In this style he excelled, and the extent of his information, the clear- 
would have been much to his credit if ness of his views, and the brilliancy of 
ae had never left it ; but, unfortunately, his eloquence. His discourses are en- 
wisliing to rival Cremonini, who had ac- thusiastic in the praise and defence of 
quired great consideration iji ornaments, Hippocrates, whom he regarded as an 
and decorations of ceilings and stages, oracle in physic. At the time in which 
he failed in his attempts, and exposed he lived, the study of nature was much 
himself to the sarcasms of lus coiitempo- disregarded ; a passion for new systems 
rary, Caracci. lie had many pupils of prevailed ; and the Greek physicians 
good reputiitioii, amongst whom was were utterly neglected. Baglivi may 
Lionello Spadn. fairly bo considered to have reformed 

BAGLIONl, ((-amillo,) an Italian this condition of things; to have esta- 
jurist of Perugia, where lie w’as professor blished the value of experience, as founded 
of laws, and from whence he was dc- on an intimate and particular observa- 
puted on a mission to pope Leo X. at tion of nature. His ardent temperament 
llonie, where he became consistorial ad- and zeal for science tended to abridge 
vocate. In January, 1518, he was ap- the period of his existence. He died at 
pointed auditor of the holy Roman Kota, the early age of thirty-eight, in March, 
— the chief jurisdiction of the court of 1707, and was honourably buried in the 
Rome. He was highly esteemed by the church of Marcel. The writings of Baer- 
celehrated cardinal Bembo. He died in livi arc consulted to this day, and inuCTi 
August, 1531. (Mazzuc belli.) m information is to be derived from them. 

BA(iL10Nl, (Pietro,) an Italij# It is deeply to he regretted that he did 
jurist, who flourished in the middle of the not live longer, to regulate some of his 
ftfteeiith century, some of whose manu- opinions and doctrines. His writings 
script dissertations were preserved in the display the possession of genius and 
library of the Albernozzi college, at Bo- talents of a very higli order. He was 
logna. (Mazzuchelli.) admitted one of the foreign members of 

BAGLIONl, (Baglionc,) an Italian the royal society of London in 1698, and 
jurist and orator, born at Perugia, and of the imperial academy of the curious 
was in 1472 professor of civil law ; in in nature in 1699. His works went 
1482 podestd of Florence; and in 1485 through many editions, 
consistorial advocate in Rome, in which BAGNAGATTI, or BELACATO, 


post he continued until 1492. (Mazzu- 
chelli.) 

BAGLIVI, (George,) a celebrated 
physician, of a family originally from 
Armenia, was taken under the care and 
protection of Pietro Angelo Baglivi, an 
eminent and opulent jniysiciaii, whose 
name he assumed, and by whom he was 
educated. He was born at Ragusa, in 
1668 ; studied medicine at Salerno and 
Naples, and afterwards at Padua. lie 
took a degree at Salerno, and also at 


(Calimerio,) for he is known by either 
name, was an Italian lawyer and notary, 
of considerable reputation, who flourished 
at Brescia in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. He was not only a 
lawyer, but a poet; and some of his 
Latin poetry has been published. (Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BAGNASCO, or BAGNASACCO, 
(Antonio,) an Italian jurist and doctor 
of laws, was a native of Andorno, near 
Vercelli, in Piedmont. He was avvocato 
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patriinonialc of Charles Emanuel 
of Savoy, and wrote a^^i|Vi^rW'Meces- 
sione Regni Gallic ne 
at Turin, in JLIitv* (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAGhlisl"Vf*annuccio del,) a poet of 
Pis? of lived in 1340, and not in the 
Vojvrs of friar Guittonc, as stated in 11 
/ISiuadrio. llis verses are some of the 
best of that early epoch of Italian litera- 
ture. (Cemii Biographici.) 

BAGNOLO, (J^n Francois Joseph, 
comte,) a learned Italian lawyer and ma- 
thematician, born at Tuvin in 1709, died 
towards 1700. He left several disserta- 
tions on subjects connected with classiciil 
antiquities, and with science. The work 
which gained him most reputation is his 
Explanation of the Tables of Guhbio, 
Venice, 1748. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAGOIjINO, (Jerome,) aphysician of 
Verona, and professor of philosophy and 
practical medicine in the university of 
Padua. He was a man of distinguished 
learning, and, with the aid of his son, 
published the following works : — De Fato, 
deque oo quod in nostra Potestate est, 
ex Monte Aristotelis, Liber eximius Alex- 
andri Aphrodisiensis, Latino vevtit Hie- 
ronymus Hagolinus, Veroiue, 1519, fol. 
Venet. 1541, fol., 1549, 1553, 155 9, fol.; 

Aristotelis Priora Rcsolutoria, Latino Ser- 
moiie donata, et Commeiituriis illustrata, 
a J, Francisco Burana, adjcctu Averrhois 
Expositione secundi Sect! de Facultate 
Propositionuni, et Averrhois in eosdeni 
Conipendio, eodem Burana Intcrprete, 
cum Annot. II. Bagolini, Venet. 1536, 
Mol., I’aris, 1539, fol., Venet. 1567, fol. j In 


^inted until after his decease; i is 
entitled, Aristotelis Opera omnia, 5unl 
Commentariis Averrhois, Nods Levjjpcr- 
sonidis, Jacobi Mantini, Marii AAonii 
Zimara;, et Jobanuis Baptistie Bij^lini, 
Venet. 1552, eleven vols. folio. a 

BAGOLINO, (Sebasliano,) an^j.lalian 
painter, poet, and musician, born ii^*1560, 
at Alcamo, in Sicily, the son of Le-^ardo 
Bagolino, a painter of Verona, was 
ftrst the tutor in painting and l)OLiry of 
Francesco dc Moncade, after whoso 'Jjath, 
in 1597, he was employed hy Oj|isco, 
bishop of Girgenti, in translating J his 
Spanish Emblems into Latin. Heyiib- 
sequcntly opened a school of paintii, J in 
llis native country, occupying his leiAre 
hy writing poetry in Latin, Italian, Ad 
Spanish, in all which languages he Y||s 
equally skilled. Some of his pieces we \ 
published, under the title of Carmina, 
Palermo. He died at Alcamo, in 160'. ^ 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BAGOT, (Jean,) a French Jesuit," 
born at Rennes, in 1580, died 1664, who 
Avas much engaged in the theological 
controversies of the first half of the se- 
venteenth century. He was successively 
profes.sor of jiliilosophy in different col- 
leges in France, and held other offices 
connected with the order to which he 
belonged. He was the author of several 
theological works, one of which, the De- 
fensio Juris Episcopal is, was condemned 
by the clergy. He was also engaged 
in the disputes between the Jesuits and 
the theologians of Port- Royal. (Biog. 
Univ.) 


Aristotelis Libros duos dc Gencratione et BAGRATIDKS, a noble family in 
Corruptionc, Cominentarii Johannis Phi-U Armenia, of Jewish extraction, to one of 
loponi, II. Bagolino, Interprote, Venet. whom, called by Moses Chorenensis 
1541, 1543, 1548, 1559, fol. ; Questiones Samhieus Bagaratus, the right of crown- 


Naturales et Morales, et do Fato, Libri ing the kings of Armenia, of wearing a 
quatuor, Alex, Aphrodisiensis, Latine triple diadem with pearls in the palace, 
vertit II. Bagolinus, Venet. 1541, 1544, and the dignity of knight, Avcrc granted 
1546, 1549, 1555, 1559, 1563, fol.; by Valarsaces 1., king of Armenia. Tra- 


Cominentarii Syriani in Lib. iii. xiii. dition referred the origin of the family 
et xiv. Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, ex to a Jew in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Interp. II. Bagolini, Venet. 1558, 4to. ; More than one individual, besides Sam- 


Collectanea in Libros Priorum; In Li- baeus, are mentioned cursorily in tlie 


bros i. et ii. Posteriorum Analyticoruni, history, as holding high posts in the 
Lcctura Privata. The MSS. of the latter kingdom. The race was still subsisting 
two works existed at Padua in the time in the time of the historian above men- 


of Tomassini. 

BAGOLINO, (John Baptist,) aphysi- 
cian at Verona, son of the preceding, lived 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
He possessed an extensive acquaintance 
with languages, particularly the Greek and 
Latin, and assisted his father in the trans- 
lation of some works. He was also en- 
gaged upon a large work, which was not 


tioned, whose history of Armenia is 
dedicated to, and apparently written hy 
the desire of Isaac Bagratides. 

BAGRATION, (prince Peter Ivano- 
vitch,) one of the most celebrated Rus- 
sian commanders, was descended from a 
family of princely rank, in the province 
of Grusia, and w'as born in 1765. He 
entered the Russian service in 1782, and 
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! j rose to the rank of a maior ite In the meanwhile, the 

jrsky regiment of curassiers in France (1805,) siim- 

uring which interval, he saw a moned him ic^S^gLm^ngers a^d fresh 
d of military service in various honom*s. The van- 

ms, and distinguished himself guard of the army under1H|^l^»v, sent 
his bravery and his good con- to the assistance of Austria, ^^^d^rst 
1783, he made his first campaign confided to him j but he was 
3teuikiii, against the Tchetchcn- wards placed over the rear divisionif% 
I another ill 1785, against Schach as being that exposed to the greatest 
who though originally no more danger, consequently requiring an able 
ihephcrd, had assumed the cha- and experienced loajj|er. After various 
if a prophet, and excited the actions, this division w^as cut off from 
ensee mountaineers to make in- the rest of the army, and Bagration 
into the Russian borders. Three had, with only (5,000 men, to oppose an 
terwards, (1788,) he was at the attack of 30,000 French, under Soult and 
][ of Otchakov, when that place Lannes, including the greater part of the 
en from the 'I'lirks ; and in the cavalry under Murat ; notwithstanding 
lowing was again in an expedi- which great inequality of numbers, he 
li^st the Tclieteliensees, in the succeeded in joining the rest of the 
if' which he w’as on ^ne occasion army, who had given him up for los"'. 

{ severely wounded, but left on In the campaign of 1807, he continued 
. for dead among tliose who had to signalize himself, and upon so man v 
j-oeen slain. occasions, that to particularize tin m 

In 1791, ho served in "Poland under would he to enter into the military ii 
Suwarov, where he distinguished him- tails of that eventful ])eriod, ineluding 
self greatly on various occasions, parti- those of the memorable batile of Rylan, 
cularly at Prague (Oct. 21,) and thereby and the retreat of the Russians to Ivdnigs- 
objaiiied the personal notice of Suwarov berg. "The hostilities between Swe(l..\ 
himself, and marks *'of tlu* empress’s and Russia in the following year, oce<; 
esteem and favour. The Italian cam- sioned the campaign in Finland ; in th<* 
patgn in- 1799, under the same eminent early part of which, Bagration made 
coinmaoder, opened a new career to most bold and successful Jittack on ' i; 
Bagfatioi\,jn the course of which ho gave brigade commanded by general Adl . i 
munerOus proofs not only of resolute kreiitz; and notwithstanding the se- 
courage, but of able generalship and skill verity of the weather, and the difficulties 
in military tactics. At 15rcscia he de- of the country, he carried every enter- 
cidei^ the fate of the day, by forcing his prize he attempted, making himself 
way into the city, and compelling the master not only of several villages and^ 
garrison to surrender. Me also distin- miportant military posts, hut of Bidrne- 
giiished himself at the taking of the cita-lpborg, after a sharp battle with general 
aet.ofTortona; and was very instrumental Kliiigsporr. lie subsequently .defeated 
in obtaining a victory over a division of Boie and Lantinghausen ; and was, in 
the French troops, under Moreau, near short, mainly instruiiiental iji securing 
Marengo, (May.) At the taking of for Rtissia the whole of that part of 
Turin, in the actions of Trchbia and the Finland, w'hich lies upon the gulf of 
Adda, at the blockade and taking of the Bothnia, extending from Abo to Gamle 
citadel of Alisandria, and also that of the Karleby. 

strong fortress of Serebasso, and at the As a reward for these services, he was 
battle of Novi, (which was the last of the appointed, on the death of lield-marshal 
achievements he shared in, in Italy) — prince Prozorovsky, to the command of 
‘he greatly added to his previous repu- the army in Turkey. Ihe siege of Iz- 
tation as a soldier and as a commander, mail, and the taking of the fortresses 
During the memorable passage of the of Matchin find Girson, were his first 
Russians through Switzerland, he com- achievements, which he followed up by 
manded the vanguard, and distinguished obtaining a decisive victory over the 
himself so grpatly on more than one oc- seraskier Khosrev Mehmet Pasha. At 
casion, that Suwarov spoke of him in the Silistria he was less successful, being 
highest terms of admiration in his letters obliged to raise the siege of" that place, 
to the emperor Paul. On his return to (Oct. 14,) tifter tarrying it on for an 
Russia, be was appointed to the com- entire month. Tnis was the last event 
mand of the regiment of life-guards, of the campaign in Turkey for that year, 
avhich commission he continued «to hold (1809.) In the following one, prince 
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Bagration was preparing tq advance tlie Medico *• Chirurgical AcademW at 
upon Sliumla, the head 7 qMartcra of the^ Moscow, of which he became ’weewtary 
grand v^ir, when he was superseded by in 1809, the year preceding his death, 
count l^jjpensky. We do not know whether he published 

Previously to the breaking out of the any professional works, the only one 
war of T812, Bagration had received the mentioned by Snignerev, in his Slovar 
command of the western army, which Iluskikh Svaetskikli Pisatelei, or Dic- 
' *bccupied a position, extending from Biel- tioriary of Russian Autliors, being a 
ostock to tlie frontiers of Austrian Ga- translation of Millet’s History, in nine 
lieia. On the advance of Napoleon, bo vpls, 8vo, Moscow, 1785. 
was ordered to joii^liis forces with those BAGSHAW, (Edward,) one of the 
of Barclay de Tolly, for which purpose lawyers who made themselves conspi- 
he made so masterly a retreat, as to ex- cuous at the beginning of the troubles of 
cite tlie admiration of the enemy itself ; the seventeenth century, in their opposi- 
and in August, lie joined Barclay de tion to the king and the church, was a 
Tolly at Smolensk. After the battle native of London ; educated in Brazen- 
Ihere, he look the command of the left nose college, Oxford, which society he 
wing of the Russian army, at the battle entered in IbOi, he studied tlig law, and 
of Borodino. This was the last action became a bencher of the Middle Temple, 
he was engaged in, for he received a In 163J1, being Lent reader, he attacked 
•v'vere wound in his left ankle', from the episcopacy in his lectures, but was stopped 
f’.irstiiifif of a shell ; which, though it did by lord-keeper Finch, at the suggestion 
at first threaten to prove mortal, of the archbisliop of Canterbury. Being . 
Miiiaily becanu’ worse. Inconsequence in coiisecpicnce regarded as a sufferer in 
iiolk. of the hc»dily fatigue he was obliged the cause, he was elected by the burgesses 
!(' eialiu'e in journeying first to Moscow, of Southwark a member of the long par- 
aiul thence to Serna*, in the government liament, in IGIO. He found after a time 
•J Matlimir, and of his mental ahxiety, that the parliament was going fartlitjr 
d dee)) ailliction at the loss of Mos- than he intended, add this determined him 
• ow list If, after great suffering, lie ex- to repair to the king at Oxfor^l. Ithap- 
d at Serna*, September 12, 1812. liis pened that he fell into the hands of a 
. .(ii may be said to have been felt as a party of the parliamentary army, -who 
g, • K iai atHiction and calamity, not only brought him to London, wlien he was 
Uy the army, but by all Russia, which committed to the King's Bench prison, by 
eoiitimies to venerate his name as nobly order of parliament. It does not appear 
eoiisjiiciious among those of the patriots how long ho remained in confinement^ 
and warriors, who then signalized them- nor how he was occupied till the ratum 
Selves in the eyes of the whole of Europe, of the king in IGGO, at which time he, 
(Entziklopeditchesky Leksikon.) ^vas treasurer of the Middle Temple, tn 

BAGBIANSKY, (Mikliael Ivano-what year he published a treatise, which 
vitch,) doctor of medicine, and sccre- he had written during his imprisonment; 
tary to the medico - chirurgical depart- entitled. The Right of the Crown of 
meiit of the Moscow academy, was the England, as it is established hy Law. 
son of a Russian pope or priest, and was He lived not long after, dying in 16G2, 
born in 1760. He commenced his cdii- and was buried at Morton Pinkney, in 


cation at the Gymnasium attached to 
the uiiiversity of Moscow, of which he 
was enti*rod as a student in 1777, was 
promoted to the medical faculty in 1782, 
and four years afterwards proceeded to 
Leyden, where he took his degree in 
1 787. On his return to Russia in 
1790, he was arrested on suspicion of 
favouring, or attempting to disseminate, 
tlie principles of revolutionary France, 
and was kept in confinement until the 
accession of the emperor Paul, who 
ordered him to be sent as an official go- 
vernment doctor to Yafbslov, Svhere, in 
1800, he was advanced to the post of 
inspector over the medical staff. In 
1802, he obtained a similar situation in 


Nortbamptonshire. He had a piujtan 
minister for his tutor at Brazennose,. 
namely, Robert Bolton, tlie author of a 
very popular treatise in practical divinity, 
entitled, Tlie Four Last Things. It was 
probably from this person that Bagshaw 
imbibed his strong antipathy to the cpi-' 
scopal frame of the English church, and 
a disposition to take a prejudiced view of 
the conduct of the authorities of the 
church in that critical and difficult period. 
He retained a strong regard for his tutor, 
which was manifested iif the earliest of 
his publications, which is, The Life and 
Death of Mr. Robert ^Bolton, 4to, 1633. 
Besides this work and’ the one already 
named, he caused to be printed severe 
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of his speeches and arguments in parlia- 
ment, and vindications of his conduct in 
respect of the reading at the Middle 
Temple. While in his imprisonment he 
wrote also, Defence of the Church, in 
respect of the Revenues, and in respect 
of tlie Doctrine, Liturgy, and Discipline ; 
and also, A Defence of the University of 
Oxford against Prynne. All these were 
printed. (Ath. Oxon. vol. ii.) He was 
the father of Edward and Henry Bag- 
shaw, both men of some consideration in 
those times, and of whom we speak in 
the succeeding articles. 

BAGSHAW, (Edward,) the younger, 
son of the Edward Bagshaw, of wlioin 
in the preceding article, was bom at 
Broughton, in Northamptonshire, wliich 
was the cure of Robert Bolton, the puri- 
tan minister, of whose life his father 
wrote and published an account. He 
was born fibout the year 1629; was a 
scholar at Westminster, from whence he 
passed to Christ-church, Oxford, in 1646. 
He made himself conspicuous by some 
irregularities and violent conduct in the 
university, where he appears to have 
remained till 1656, when he was appoint- 
ed second master of Westminster school. 
Dr, Busby being then the head master: 
but disputes arising between the two 
masters, Bagshaw was displaced in 1658, 
and in the next year was ordained by 
Dr. Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter. He 
became vicar of Amersden, in Oxford- 
shire, and, after the restoration, chaplain 
to the earl of Anglesey. He was now 
little more than thurty years of age, and 
great part of his time had been spent in 


We must refer the reader to the Athensj 
Oxonienses, for the long list of his writ- 
ings, none of which have gained any 
permanent celebrity. 

BAGSHAW, (Henry,) another son of 
Edward Bagshaw, the lawyer, was bom 
at Broughton, in 1682, and, like his 
elder brother, educated at Westminster 
school and Christ-church, Oxford ; taking 
the degree of M.A. in that university in 
1657. He also ent^d the church, but 
his course presents a remarkable con- 
trast to that of his unquiet brother. He 
went as chaplain with sir Richard Fan- 
shaw in his embassy to Spain, and on his 
return was made chaplain to Steme, the 
archbishop of York, who gave him pre- 
ferment. He took the degree of bachelor 
in divinity, and afterwards doctor, in 
1671. In 1672 he became chaplain to 
the earl of Danby, lord-treasurer, and 
rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgatc. This 
living he exchanged for that of Houghton- 
le-Spring, in Durham, and there he ap- 
pears to have spent the latter years of 
his life ; holding also one of the prebends 
in the church of Durham. He died at 
Houghton, on the 30th of December, 
1709. He published certain sermons, 
under tlie title of Diatrib®, or Discourses 
upon some -texts against Papists and So- 
cinians, 1680, and several single sermons. 

BAGSHAW, (William, born 1628, 
died 1702,) a nonconforming clergyman, 
whose life being chiefly spent in the 
northern parts of Derbyshire, his native 
county, where he was a zealous and suc- 
cessful preacher, he acquired the appel-^ 
lation of the apostle of the Peak. His 


disputes and troubles. He expected pre*9father was of a family long seated in that 


ferment, being a man of parts and attain- 
ments ; but finding himself neglected, as 
he thought, he fell into all kinds of irre- 
gularities and violences, so that, being 
looked upon as a dangerous person by the 
government, he was apprehended by an 
order of the council, and imprisoned in 
the Gate House, and afterwards in the 
Tower ; from whence he was sent to South- 
sea castle, near Portsmouth. When he 
was released, he was in the same humour; 
and refusing to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, he was again com- 
mitted to prison, and lay in Newgate 
twenty-two weeks. Wood says that he 
died at a house in Tothill street, West- 
minster ; but Calamy says that he died 
in Newgate. The ^te of his death is 
the 28th of December,’ 1671, as appears 
by his monumental inscription m the 
burial-nound of the nonconformists in 
' Bunhiltfields, whichWood has preserved. 
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part of the kingdom, who greatly im- 
proved his estate by success in mining. 
This Mr. Bagshaw was his eldest son, 
and was designed by his father for a secu- 
lar employment; but having a strong 
inclination for the ministry, he went to 
Cambridge, where were at that time seve- 
ral very eminent puritan preachers, par- 
ticularly Dr. Hill, Dr. Arrowsmith, and 
Dr. Whichcote. He was ordained a mi- 
nister in the time of the commonwealth, 
in the presbyterian manner. At that 
time he was one of the assistant ministers 
in the church of Sheffield; but the living 
of Glossop, in his native county, being 
offered to him, he accepted it about the 
year 1651, and continued there an active 
and influential minister till 1662, when 
he resigned the cure; being unable to 
comply with the terms of ministenal 
conmrmity. He retired to his own house, 
at Ford, in an adjacent parish, where he 
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readed on his patrimony, attending 
tha public service of the church, but 
prea^ing also when he had an oppor- 
tunity ; especially when, in 1672, the 
indulgence allowed to the nonconforming 
ministers admitted of his doing so. He 
thus laid the foundation of several so- 
cieties of nonconformists in the northern 
parts of Derbyshire, some of which still 
exist. He was a most diligent and labo- 
rious person, botitf n writing and preach- 
ing. He left behind a great mass of 
manuscript in his own hand, on a great 
variety of subjects. His published works 
are in number eleven, of which a list 
may be seen in Dr. Calamy’s Lives of 
the Ministers ejected or silenced by the 
Act of Uniformity. They are all in the 
department of practical divinity, and two 
of them may deserve to be particularly 
noticed — The Miner’s Monitor, or a Mo- 
tion to those whose Labour lies in the 
Lead and other Mines, 1675; and De 
Spiritualibus Pccci, Notes or Notices con- 
cerning the Work of God, and some that 
have been Workers together with God, 
in the High Peak, 1702, a pleasing little 
tract. His posterity have been among 
the most considerable persons in those 
parts of Derbyshire. There is a small 
volume, entitled, A Short Account of his 
Life and Character, by J. Ashe, 12mo, 
1704. 

BAGWELL, (William,) an English 
mathematician and astronomer of the 
seventeenth century. He was the author 
of a popular work, entitled The Mystery 
^ of Astronomy made plain, 12mo, Lond. 
165t5, 1673. Clavel, in his catalogue 
books, published at London after the firif 
mentions another work of his, entitled, 
Sphynx Thebanus, an Arithmetical De- 
scription of both the Globes. Bagwell 
was one of the committee appointed by 
the government to examine into the 
validity of Bond’s claim to the discovery 
of the longitude. 

BAHA-ED-DOULAH, (Abu-Nasr 
Firouz-Shah,) a prince of the Bouiyan 
dynasty in Persia, son of the famous 
Adad-ed-doulah. On the death, a.d. 989, 
(a.ii.379,) of his brother Sharf-ed-doulah, 
he succeeded to the sovereignty of western 
Persia, with the possession of Bagdad, 
and the protectorate of the khalifate. The 
first act of his reign was to restore to 
liberty and to his possessions his eldest 
brother, Samsam-ed-doulah, whom Shinrf- 
ed-doulah had dethroned and blinded. 
But this act of generosity is contrasted 
with his treatment of the khalif Taee« 
Li’llnh, whom he arbitrarily deposed, 


A.D. 991, for the purpose of plundering 
his treasures. So utterly powerless had 
the once mighty commanders of the faith- 
ful become in the hands of the emirs-al- 
omrah, that Abulfeda, in narrating this 
act of violence, says that the deposed 
khalif had never had an opportunity of 
showing, by a single act of independent 
authority, what his disposition or talents 
for government might have been, if he 
had been allowed scope for their exer- 
cise ! The remainder of his reign, though 
sometimes diversified by petty wars with 
his relations and the neighbouring princes, 
and by seditions among liis own troops, 
is marked by no event of importance. 
He died of epilepsy — a disease Which had 
previously proved fatal to his father, a.d. 
1012, (a.u. 403,) in the forty-third year of 
his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 
His military talents arc said to have been 
respectable; but he was indolent and 
luxurious, and excited the discontent of 
his subjects, by the ascendancy which he 
sufiered his favourites to exercise over 
him. His successor was his son, Abu- 
Shooja Sultan -ed-doulah. (Abulfeda. 
Elmakin. D’Herbelot.) 

BAHADUR KHAN, or ABU-SAID, 
(by which latter name he is, perhaps, 
more generally mentioned by historians,) 
the ninth khan of the race of Hulaku, 
who ruled in Persia, ascended the throne 
on the death of his father, Algiaptu, or 
Ouljaitu, A.D. 1317, (a.h. 717.) As he 
was only twelve years old at his acces- 
sion, the government was administered 
by Jooban-Nuyan, commander-in-chief 
of the army, who defeated a formidable 
invasion of the moguls of Kapehak, or 
Russia, and repressed the turbulence of 
the discontented nobles, in an action 
against whom the young monarch dis- 
played such conspicuous bravery, that 
he was unanimously sjiluted by the troops 
with the epithet of Bahadur, or Valiant. 
But the fatal passion which he conceived 
for Bagdad-Kliatoon, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his minister, (see Bagdad-Kha- 
TooN,) occasioned a rupture, which 
terminated in the defeat and death of 
Jooban ; and the lady, after being di- 
vorced from her former husband, was 
publicly espoused by the prince, over 
whom she exercised unbounded influence. 
Bahadur Khan died at the age of Uiirty- 
two, A.D. 1335, (a.h. 736,) of a marsh 
fever, caught in his march through Shir- 
wan, to oppose a second invasion from 
Kapehak. He left no children ; and 
though Arpa and several other pageant 
monarchs (see Arpa) were afterwards 
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successively raised to the throne, the 
effective power of the dynasty of Hulaku 
may be considered to have terminated 
with Bahadur. He appears to have been 
a brave and liberal prince, but was indo- 
lent, fickle, and luxurious ; and his cha- 
racter is stained by his ingratitude to his 
great minister Jooban. (Price’s Moham- 
medan Dynasties. De Guignes. D’Hcr- 
belot, art. Abousaid. Malcolm’s Persia.) 

BAHADUR SHAH, (Sultan Moham- 
med Muazeii, or Shah- Alim,) eldest sur- 
viving son of Aurung-zeb, was proclaimed 
emperor on the news of his father’s death 
reaching him, a.d. 707, (a.ii. 1119.)* In 
spite of his efforts to conciliate his bro- 
thers, two of them, Azim and Kambaksh, 
separately took the field to contest the 
throne, but were both defeated and slain. 
He endeavoured to restore peace to the 
empire, by eftecting an accommodation 
with the revolted Rajpoots, and marched 
in person against the Seiks, whose leader 
he invested in a hill fort ; but his know- 
ledge of the mountain-paths enabled him 
to escape, and the sect continued to in- 
crease so rapidly, that Bahadur Shah 
fixed his residence at Lahore, in order to 
check their depredations by his proximity. 
No event of importance distinguished his 
short reign, which was terminated by 
sudden illness, in the camp at Lahore, 
A.D. 1712, (a.h. 1124.) He is universally 
fipoken of by historians as an accomplished 
and amiable prince; and the concord 
which during his life he maintained 
among the members of his family, is 
without parallel in the annals of his race. 
But his good nature was carried to the 
verge of imbecility, and the profusion 
with which he showered titles and ho- 
^ours on low and undeserving objects, 
as well as his addiction to the Shiah 
heresy, gave offence to his sons and 
nobles. A contest for the crown between 
his sons, as usual in India, followed his 
deatli. Two of them, Jehandar-Shah 
and Jehan-Shah, successively ruled for 
short periods. (Sivar-al-mutakhereen,&c.) 

BAHADUR NIZAM SHAH, the 
ninth sovereign of the dynasty called 
Nizam- Shahy, who ruled the Moslem 
kingdom of Ahmednuggur, in the Dek- 
kan. At the death of his father Ibrahim, 
who fell in battle against the troops of 
Bejapore, a.d. 1594, (a.h. 1003,) he was 
an infant in arms, and the ministry con- 
curred in setting him aside from the 

♦ In the article Aurung-zeb, the year 1118 of the 
is mentioned as coinciding with 1 707 in 
the datt»of his death; but a.h. 1110 begins March 

of that year, and Bahadut'Shah was proclaimed 
iBlh^ilnt days of that year. 
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throne; his ^and-aunt, Chand-Beebi, 
however, a princess of great spirit and 
talent, proclaimed him king, herself as- 
suming the regency; and he was at length 
established by the aid of some of the 
neighbouring princes. The Dekkan king- 
doms were, however, crumbling away 
fast under the attacks of the Mogid em- 
perors of Delhi ; and after the battle of 
Sonput, which the generals of Akbar 
gained, in 1598, ovei^he united forces 
of Bejapore, Golconda, and Ahmednug- 
gur, the latter capital was besieged and 
taken by storm by the Moguls. Chand- 
Beebi had been murdered by her own 
troops, before the fall of the city ; and 
the infant king was sent prisoner to the 
Mogul fortress of Gualior, a.d. 1599, 
(a. IT. 1008.) after which no more is heard 
of him. (Ferishta.) 

BAHADUR KHAN FARUKHT, the 
last sovereign of a petty dynasty which 
had maintained independence in Kan- 
deish for nearly two centuries. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Raja-Ali Khan, in 
1 596 ; blit revolting against the emperor 
Akbar, of whom his father had been 
forced to acknowledge himself the vassal, 
he was besieged in his fortress of Aseer, 
taken, and sent a state prisoner to Gua- 
lior, tile same year as his namesake of 
Ahmednuggur, a.d. 1599, (a.h. 1008.) 
(Ferishta.) 

BAHADUR SHAH, the tenth sove- 
reign of the dynasty of Moslem kings in 
Giizcrat. He was the son of Muzuffer, 
the seventh king of that race ; but having 
excited the jealousy of his father and 
jitder brothers, he fled to Delhi, and dis- 
®iguished himself so much in the war- 
fare against the Mogul invaders, under 
Baber, that the Afghan chiefs, according 
to Ferishta, offered to elevate him to the 
throne. On hearing of the death of his 
father, and the assassination shortly after 
of his eldest brother, Sikan-dcr-Shah, he 
returned to his native country, and de- 
posing his second brother, Mahmood, 
without much difficulty, mounted the 
throne, a.d. 1526, (a.h. 932.) In 1529 he 
invaded the Dekkan, in concert with his 
nephew, the king of Kandeish ; subdued 
Berar and Ahmednuggur; and compelled 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, the king of those 
territories, to acknowledge himself his 
vassal. In 1531, he also subdued Mal- 
wa, and repulsed an attack on Dih by a 
Portuguese armament of four hundred 
vessels and twenty-two thousand men. 
The almost improvable Rajpoot fortress 
of Chittore also feu into his Wnds, after 
a long and obstinate siege. But a wax 
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into' which he entered in 1534, with Hu ' were printed in 1745, in Wittenberg* 
mayoon, the emperor of Delhi, proved As soon as he was known to be the 
fatal to his prosperity. The troops of author of those translations, the miinici- 
Guzerat were defeated in a great battle, pality of Eperies imprisoned him, (28th 
and the whole country occupied by the Nov. 1746) ; and there can be no doubt, 
Moguls. But the revolt of the Afghans that the kind and humane Jesuits would 
in Bengal distracted the forces of Hu- have made Bahil the object of exemplary 
mayoon, (who was soon after forced to punishment. He succeeded, however, 
fly from Delhi,) and Bahadur, whose in avoiding it, by an almost providential 
gallantry and generosity made him highly escape from prison, (13th Dec. 1746.) 
popular with his s#ijects, recovered Gu- He flew to Prussian Silesia, where he was 
zerat without opposition. He fell, how- not only well received, but also recom- 
ever, the following year, a.d. 1536, (a.h. pensed by the Jesuits of Breslau for the 
943,) aged thirty-one, in an affray with loss of his library, which had been seized 
the Portuguese, to whom he had given by the conventuals of Eperies. This was 
permission to construct a fort at Diii, in done by an especial order of king Frederic 
return for their affording him aid against II. In 1747 he published in Brieg his 
the Moguls. He was succeeded by his Tristissima Ecclesiarum llungarise Fa- 
nephew, the king of Kandeish. Bahadur cics, 8vo. In this clever and impres- 
Shah fills a conspicuous place in the Indo- sively-written work, his fate, and the 
Portuguese annals. Not content with indignities he had been subjected to in 
personally opposing the European in- his native country, are faithfully recorded; 
vaders of his country, he formed an BAHRAM, (called by the Roman and 
alliance with the Ottoman emperor. So- Greek historians Varan es and Vararanes,) 
liman the Magnificent, to whom he the name of several of the Sassanian 
sent rich gifts, and, in particular, a inonarchs of Persia, 
jewelled girdle, valued at three millions Bahram the fourth king of that 
of aspers, in return for the aid afforded dynasty, succeeded on the death of his 
him from Egypt against the common father, Hormuz or Hormisdas I., A.n. 
enemy. (Ferishta. Tohfut-al-Mujahi- 274. He reigned only three years ; and 
decn. Mirat-Iskenderi. Faria-e-Souza, the only event of importance which sig- 
History of the Portuguese in India, nalized his reign was the execution of 
Hammer’s Ottoman Empire, book 29.) the impostor Mani, founder of the cele- 
BAHADUR-KHERAI-KIIAN was brated sect of the Mani cheeans, and the 
placed on the throne of Krim Tartary by extirpation of his followers, Abul-Paraj, 
Sultan Mourad IV., after the deposition however, states this to have occurred 
and death of his cousin, Inayet-Kherai, under his grandfather, Shahpoor, or 
^ A.D. 1637, (a.h. 1046.) He died four Sapor I. He is said to have been a just 
years afterwards, and was succeeded b;^ and beneficent ruler, and his reign was 
his brother, Mohammed-Khcrai. (Ham™ undisturbed by foreign wars. He was 
mer.) succeeded by his son, 

BAHADUR IMAM-KOULI KHAN, Bahram IL (whom Abul-Faraj calls, 
one of the descendants of Jenghiz, who as well as his father, Warharan, which 
ruled in Bokhari and Transoxiana. He Malcolm considers to have been the 
succeeded Abd-al-Mumen in 1608, and ancient Persian name.) He ascended 
is supposed to have been the nephew of the throne a.d. 277, but the commence- 
his predecessor, as his father’s name was ment of his reign was unpropitious. His 
Yar-Mohammed. He waged war with tyranny and profligacy gave such disgust 
the Persians and with the Uzbeks of to the nobles, that he was on the point of 
Khiva; and dying a.d. 1642, (a.ii. 1051,) being dethroned by a conspiracy, when 
was succeeded by his brother Nassir. the exhortations of the chief pontiff re* 
(Hammer. De Guignes.) claimed him, and he preserved his life 

BAHIL, (Matthias,) one of the many and throne. In the Roman war, which 
martyrs of popish and Austrian iiitole- broke out a.d. 280, he was as unfortunate 
ranee in Hungary. He was a protestant as he had previously been in his domestic 
pastor, first at Cserents, and since 1734 administration; the Romans overran Me- 
in Eperies. He made a Slavian translation sopotamia, captured Ctesiphon, or Al- 
of Cyprian’s information about the origin Madayn, apparently without a siege, and 
and progress of popery, and of Meisner’s were preparing to advance into the heart 
Consultatio orthodoxa de Fide Lutherana of Persia, when the death of the emperor 
capessenda et Romana Papistica dese- Cams, by lightning, and the retreat of 
renda, opposita Leonhardo Lesaio, which his son Numerianus, whose superstition 
509 
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saw in the fate of his father a divine 
warning, relieved Bahram from the fear 
of utter ruin. The remainder of his life 
is said to have been distracted by do- 
mestic factions and petty wars. He died 
A.D. 294, after a disastrous reign of se- 
venteen years, leaving the crown to liis 
son, 

Bahram ///., whose reign of four 
months contains no event of interest. 

is said by Agathias to have borne the 
title of Segan-saUj which he states to 
imply king of the Segani (Segestan, or 
Seistan) ; but it appears probable that it 
was only a corruption of the usual Per- 
sian title, Shahinshah, or king of kings. 
His successor W’as his brother, Narsi, or 
Narses. 

Bahram IV,^ sumamed Kerman-Shah, 
the twelfth in succession of the Sas- 
sanlans; he was son of Shahpoor the 
Great, and succeeded his elder brother, 
Shahpoor III., a.d. 390. His reign of 
eleven years appears to have been undis- 
turbed, either by civil or foreign wars ; 
but his memory has been perpetuated by 
his foundation of Kermanshah, still a rich 
and flourishing city, and by the famous 
sculptures in its neiglibourhood, called 
Tak-i-Bostan, or ** arch of the garden^ 
A description of these, with a version by 
M. Silvesti-e de Sacy of the Pehlevi in- 
scriptions which accompany them, is 
given in Malcolm’s History of Persia, 
(vol. i. 544-5, 8vo ed.) His name is in 
this inscription Vararam, or Varaham, 
which is essentially the same as that 
given by Abul-Faraj. Bahram IV. was 
killed accidentally by an arrow, a.d. 401, 
and succeeded by liis son or brother, 
Yezdijirdl. (the Isdigertes of the Greeks), 
whose son and successor was, 

Bahram V., sumamed Gour, or the 
Wild Ass, from his fondness for the chase ; 
ascended the throne a.d. 421, on the 
death of his father, Yezdijird 1., of whom 
he was the only surviving son. His 
education had been entrusted to an Arab 
chief, and it is probable that from the 
early impressions thus communicated, he 
derived the frank and martial spirit 
which pervaded his life and actions, and 
has preserved his name to this day in 
Persia, as a hero of romance. The ad- 
ventures attributed to him in this capa- 
city do not come within the range of 
authentic history ; but his daring bravery 
has been confinned by all writers who 
have narrated the events of his reign. 
At the head of only 7000 horse, he sur- 
prised the camp of the Turks of Trans- 
oxiana, whom the reports of the peace 


and luxury prevailing under his sway 
had allured to invade his dominions; 
and, after pursuing them with great 
slaughter to their own country, he raised 
an obelisk on the banks of the Oxus, to 
mark the boundaries of Turan and Iran 
(Turkestan and Persia). A war with the 
Romans, which was instigated by a per- 
secution directed against the Christians 
in Persia, led to no decisive result, though 
obstinately contested 9 two bloody cam- 
paigns ; the Romans claim to have been 
victorious in the field, but they were 
signally repulsed in the siege of Nisibis. 

A peace for one hundred years was con- 
cluded between the two empires, leaving 
each in possession of their existing limits ; 
and a dispute which subsequently arose 
on the subject of Armenia was settled, 
after some negotiation, by a partition of 
that kingdom, a.d. 433. The death of 
Bahram occurred in hunting ; his horse 
plunged with him into a deep pool, and 
neither he nor his rider were ever found. 
The scene of this tragical event was 
visited by Malcolm in 1810, and one of 
his' escort was drowned, in attempting to 
bathe, in the very spring where tradition 
states the Sassanian monarch to have 
perished. He reigned twenty or twenty- 
one years, and was succeeded by his son 
Yezaijird II. a.d. 442. 

BAHRAM, sumamed Tchoubeen, or 
the SticMike, from his gaunt appearance, 
a celebrated Persian general, in the reign 
of Hormuz IV. the unworthy son of 
Nushirwan. At the head of only 12,000 
men, he overthrew a countless army of ' 
. tiie Turks of Transoxiana, whose progress 
^nad threatened the monarchy with ruin. 
The Khakan, or grand khan of the Turks 
was slain, and his son sent a prisoner to 
Hormuz. But this signal service excited 
only jealousy in the mind of the monarch ; 
and when Bahram sustained a defeat 
from the Romans, he was insulted by 
receiving a distaff and a female dress. 
But the vengeance which he sought by 
an instant revolt was anticipated by the 
inhabitants of the capital, who dethroned, 
blinded, and at length strangled, Hor- 
muz, A.D. 589. Bahram now attempted 
to ascend the vacant throne, but after 
exercising for a few months the functions 
of sovereignty, he was expelled by the 
approach of Khosroo, the son of the 
deceased monarch, with a Roman army ; 
he took refuge in Turkestan, where ne 
w£w honourably received, but died of 
poison administered by the Turkish queen, 
who was a relation of the restored 
Khosroo. At the end of the third cen- 
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tiiry of the hegira, the Samani kings of he went to the university of Leipsic, 
Khorassan affected to boast their descent where he addicted himself to the theolo- 
from Bahram Tchoubeen ; but thispedl* gical views of Erneatus and Crusius, and 
gree was probably invented after their at- lectured on theology with great applause, 
tainment of sovereign power. (Mirkhond. though, by his own account, he was then 
Abul-Faraj. Malcolm’s History of but an ignorant teacher. Here, too, he 
Persia. Gibbon. D'Herbelot, Bibl. Or. was appointed professor extraordinary of 
Ancient Universal History.) sacred philology, and in 1763 made his 

BAHRAM GUDURZ, a Persian mo- first essay as a writer, but without, at 
narch of the Ashkanian dynasty, noticed that time, exciting much attention. With 
by Khondemir; agparently the prince the unsteadiness of purpose which dis-,^ 
called by Roman writers Gotarzes, the tinguished him through fife, he vacillated " 
third prince of the second dynasty of the between a diligent employment of time^ 
Arsacidae. See Gotabzes. and something worse than the loss ol^ it ; 

BAHRAM-SHAH, the twelfth sultan and, in 1768, he was obliged to relinquish* 
of the Ghaznevide dynasty, in Cahul and the charges He held at Leipsic, in conse- 
the Punjab, ascended the throne a.d. quence of scandalous irregularities. He ^ 
1118, (A.n. 512,) after dethroning and had afterwards the professorship of bibli- 
putting to death, by the help of Sandjar, cal antiquities at Erfurt, but involved 
the Seljookian sultan of Persia, his bro- himself in quarrels with his brother pro- 
ther and predecessor Arslan-Shah. The fessors, by his invasion of their province, 
greater part of his reign was passed in for he availed himself of his professor- 
wars with the princes of Ghour, a moun- ship, and its connexion with theology, to 
tain tract north of Ghazni. He was at deliver lectures in the latter branch. He 
first successful, defeating and taking pri- distinguished himself also by personal at- 
soncr his opponent Soori, whom he put tacks, which increased the ill-will he had 
to death with every circumstance of already acquired. In 1770 he published 
cruelty ; but the death of Soori was ere a System of Moral Theology, founded 
long avenged by his brother, who de- upon an earlier work by his father, 
feated Bahram, and forced him to fly to This was well received, and his success, 
Lahore. Ghazni was left at the mercy of probably, encouraged him to undertake 
the victor, who massacred all the princi- an edition of the Old Testament on the 
pal inhabitants, and almost ruined the plan of Dr. Kennicott, employing those 
city ; but, after some years, the Ghaz- manuscripts of which former editors had 
nians succeeded in expelling the enemy, not availed themselves — a work for which 
and recalled Bahram to his capital, a.d. he had neither the knowledge nor tlie 
1151, (a.h. 546.) He died the same industry required. He proposed also, 
%ear, on the eve of a fresh attack from about the same time, to organize a society 
the Ghourians, who, thirty-four years ^f theologians, who taking his own pub- 
later, overthrew the last remains of the Wished System of Theology, should write 
Ghaznevide power. Bahram appears to their several judgments upon it ; and 
have been both a weak and cruel ]>rince ; these remarks were to be printed in a 
his liberality, and patronage of learning, collected form. This plan produced the 
however, have been highly celebrated by Letters on Systematic Theology ; but the 
oriental historians. (Abulfeda. D'Her- inconstancy of Bahrdt’s character caused 
belot. DeGuignes. Malcolm’s Persia.) it to be at length relinquished. He 
BAHRAM-SHAH, was also the name married in 1770, and, in 1771, at the re-- 
of a Seljookian prince, who reigned for a commendation of his friend Semler, he 
few years in Kerman, about a.d. 1170 ; was appointed professor at Giessen, 
also of a son of Altmish, who filled the Here his pen was unusually in requisi- 
throne of Delhi from a.d. 1239 to 1241 ; tion, for he produced, in a short time, a 
but their reigns are unimportant. Many book of Sermons, of Homilies, a Univer- 
minor Asiatic princes have borne the sol Theological Bibliotheca, the Latest 
same title. Revelations of God, and some other 

BAHRDT, (Dr. Karl Friedrich,) the works, all of which were of a polemical 
son of the professor of theology at Leipsic, cast, and in man^ of them his antagonists 
was bom at Bischofswerda in 1741, and in religious opinion were unsparingly 
sent by his father to the school of St. attacked. He thus raised many enemies ; 
Nicholas at Leipsic, and afterwards to his conduct was severely animadverted 
that called the Schu^forte; from this upon by the ecclesiastical authorities; 
lasthe was expelled, after two years' sta^, and he was at lost dismissed from his 
for irregularity of conduct. After this, office at his own request, which, how^ 
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eveVf he was for from wishing to see 
granted^ by the landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Before he lell Giessen, how- 
ever, another employihentwas proposed to 
him, which he accepted — ^that of director 
of the educational institution of Von 
Salis, called the ** Philanthropin,” near 
Marschlins. But Von Salis was a great 
lover of regularity and method, and was 
ngid in exacting from those under his 
^^kuthority a punctual fulfilment of their 
duties. All these were so many stuin- 
;i;iM^-^locks to Bahrdt, and after much 
cbloness, and even direct hostility, he 
^as probably saved from a dismissal by 
an invitation to take the post of generm 
superintendent, and pastor at Diirkheim 
on the Hardt, which he accepted with a 
feigned reluctance. Here he showed so 
much moderation, and a conduct so op- 
^pDosite to his former course of life, that 
ne became an especial favourite, both 
^ with the people and his patron, the count 
of Leiningen-Dachsburg. From tin's 
prince he procured the use of the castle 
of Heidesheim, where he established a 
school similar to that in which he had 
been formerly engaged by Von Salis — a 
speculation which promised much, but 
which sudered from Bahrdt’s injudicious 
arrangements, and still more from his 
imprudence in provoking an influential 
man at the court of the count, who set 
himself to defeat his purposes. The re- 
sult of all this was a journey of Bahrdt to 
Holland and England, in search of pupils. 
He returned in 1779 with thirteen, but 
on his arrival in Germany heard that an 
ordinance of the imperial council had 
gone out against him, suspending hiiC 
from all his offices, and forbidding him 
to remain in the empire on any condition 
but that of recanting his doctrinal errors. 
This he refused to do, and aggravated 
this offence against the authority of the 
council, by republishing the confession of 
faith of those principles, in consequence 
of which he was obliged to leave his 
former residence, and take refuge in the 
kingdom of Prussia; where an asylum 
was granted him on the express condi- 


tion that he shotdd 'Vkeep himself quiet^ 
give occasion to no complaint, read no 
theological lectures, anu aspire to no 
office.” He chose Halle as his place of 
residence, and supported himself by his 
writings, by his lectures upon the classics, 
logic and metaphysics, eloquence, and- 
morality, and by the publication of his 
smaller Bible (1780). A subscription 
was also raised for him at Berlin, whereby 
an income of 200 rin^dollars was secured 
to him, besides the supply of his present 
wants. ' ' 

His quiet, however, was shortly dis- 
turbed by an act of his own, so scan- 
dalous that it is difficult to understand 
what motive could have induced him to 
it. He bought a vineyard, not far from 
Halle, and there established an inn, in ’ 
conjunction Avith a female servant whom, 
for this purpose, he invested with the 
power andqdace of a wife. Tliis pro- 
ceeding necessarily caused great scandal 
and mischief ; for liis house was much 
frequented by the students of Halle, and 
the spectacle of this shameless apostasy 
of a Christian teacher was calculated to 
have the most disadvantageous effect 
upon their moral feeling. He continued 
this course of life for ten years, when he 
was arrested upon a douhfe charge ; the 
founding of a secret, and, it was said, 
dangerous society, called the Union ; and 
the publication of a comedy called the 
“ Religious Edict,” in which he ridiculed 
some ordinances of the king of Prussia. 
The former offence was not distinctly 
proved against him, but for the latter ht 
was condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment ; a sentence which was commuted, 
by the king, to one year’s imprisonment 
in the fortress of Magdeburg. This time 
he employed in writmg Morality for the 
Citizens, and a History of his own Life — 
in which he deals as recklessly with the 
good name of others as with his own. 
After his release from prison, he formally 
separated from his wife, and pursued t^ . 
same indecent course of life as before. 
His death took place, after a severe and 
lingering illness, in 1792. 


RICHARD CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HIED. 
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BAHl)S£Ny’^Benedict,) an “ ariilime- towards the spreading of his works, vvhicli^ 
tician " of Amsterdam, about the middle were also collected and published, 
of the seventeenth century, a great col- Leo Allatiiis mentions also many of his 
^ lectc^ of theological books. He pub- manuscripts. (LeonisAllatii Apes Urbnine. 

^ lished various works of ascetic divinity by J. N. Enthreus elog. Baiani in Pinaco- 
othAr persons, but wrote nothing himself, theca.) 

His books were sold by auction in 1670, B.^IARDI, or BAIARDO, the name 
a year after his death. (Biog. Univ.) of two old Italian writers. 

BAIADUR, (Abulghazi Khan,) a ce- 1. Andrea^ a poet of Parma, who flou- 
lebrated Tartar historian, descended in rished at the end of the fifteenth and 
a direct line from Jaghatai, the second beginning of the sixteenth centuries, and 
son of Jenghis Khan, lived about the enjoyed the favour of Ludovico Sforza, 
middle of the seventeenth century. He duke of Milan. He was rich, possessing 
composed a work, in Turkish, on the the castle of Alhari, in the Parmesan, 
history of his nation, of which the ori^i- which was taken and dismantled in 1482. 
nal MS. is preserved in the imperial His poetry possesses no great merit : his 
library of Petersburg, and a copy of it in principal work, entitled Libro d’ Arme e 
the library of Gottingen. A translation of d’Amore nomato Philogine, &c., went 
this work, into French, was made by the through numerous editions at Parma and 
Swedish officers, who were sent prisoners Venice. (Biog. Univ.) 
to Siberia after the battle of Pultov^ and 2. Ottavio Antonio^ an ecclesiastic and 
was published under the title, Histoire antiquary, born at Parma about 1690, and 
Gen6alo^ique des Tatares, traduitc du employed by Charles III. king of Naples, 
pManuscrit ^ Tar tare d’Abiilgazi Baadur to publish the description of the antiqui- 
Chan, enrichie dun grand Nomhre de ties then recently discovered in the city 
Remarques sur PEtat present de I’Asie ||Df Hercidaneum. He was a man of ^eat 
Septentrionale, par D. (de Varennes), learning, but little judgment ; and his 
8vo, Leyden, 1/26, with maps. From Prodromiis to the great work, in five 
this French translation a Russian one vols, 4to, yet unfinished, is a signal ex« 
was made by Vasili Nikitich Tatischew. ample of ill-arranged erudition. He had 

The latest German edit'on is a transla- more or less share in all the earlier 

tion from the original Turkish, by Daniel volumes of the great work, Le Anti^- 
GottliehMeaserschmidt, Petersburg, 1780. chith di Ercolano esposte; hut his 

Abulgazi derives the Tartars from an vanity led him to quarrel wiffi the Nea<- 

4incestor Tatar ^ the seventh firom Japhetli. politan government, and he returned to 

BAfANUS, (Andreas,) called also Home, where he had previouriy shone as 
Baiaon, an Indian from Goa, perhaps an ecclesiastic, and where he held several 
born of Portuguese parents, who took high offices. The date of his death is 
the degree of Baccalaureus at Coimbra, not kno^m, but it was posterior to 1760. 
and went subsequently to Rome, where (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
biS published, Oratio de S. Joanne Evang. BAIDH All, or BAISSAR, according 
habtta coram Paulo V. in SaceUo Vatic, to some Arab authors, was a king of 
Romm, 1610, 4to ; Panegyriems de Joanne l^ypt, who divided his kingdom amonj^t 
Sampscio Canoell. Polon. Remm, 1617, his four sons, Cabth, Ishmoum, Amb, 
4to; and some other works. JBaianus andSsa. The time at which he reigned 
cpmj^fiSNid t^sequently many p^ms in does not appear quite clear. (Champol*' 
praiae;^^ men who had contributed Hon, PEgypte sous les Pharaoits*) 
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BAIDHAVI, (Nassereddin Abusaid vcrsity of Halle, he was appointed 
Abdallah ben Omar,) the author of a cele- professor of theology there in 1694* a 
bratedcommentaiy on the Koran, entitled, choice which he owed as much to his 
Anwar Attanzil va asrar attawib, was a mildness, moderation, and aversion to 
native of the town of Beidhah ; was Cadi controversy, (a rare quality in those 
' of Shiraz, and afterwards of Tebriz, times,) as to his known learning and 
where he died in the year of the hegira, ability. But a difference between him 
685 ; or, according to other accounts, and his colleague, on the proper course 
692 (a.d, 1286 or 1293), Of his com- of study to be pursued by their classes, 
mentary the sieur Du Ryer made great shortened his continuance in this office, 
use, in his French translation of the and in the follow!^ year he went to 
Koran, and in some instances he has Weimar, where he mid important eccle- 
interwoven passages of it into the text, siastical offices, but he died in the same 
"^idhavi wrote several other works, year, (1695.) He wrote Compendium 
among which was one entitled Atta- Theologi® Positive, which appeared first 
valeh, On the foundations and principal in 1686, and was nine times reprinted 
doctrines of the Mohammedan religion, between that date and 1750. He also 
The author of the Lobtarikh quotes a composed Compendium Theologise Mo- 
work by him, entitled Nez^m Attawa- ralis, 8vo, Jena, 1697; and a vastnuni- 
rikh, A general history. her of dissertations. 

BAIDU KHAN, son of Targai, and BAIER, (Johann Wilhelm,) eldest son 
grandson of Ilulakii, was placed on the of the above, was born at Jena, in 1675, 
throne of Persia by the Mogul nobles, studied there and at Halle, and was 
A.D. 1295, (a.h. 694,) on the deposition chosen professor of mathematics and 
of his cousin Key-Khatu, or Ganjatu. natural philosophy at Altdorf in 170 ob- 
His reign, liowever, was short; after tained a theological t\itorship in 1709, 
holding the supreme authority only eight and died in 1729. His works consist 
months, he was dethroned and put to chiefly of dissertations, and he edited 
death by Ghazan, son of Arghun, and several of his father’s works, 
nephew of Key-Khatu. The brief rule BAIER, (Johann Jacob,) a celebrated 
of Baidu (who was the sixth of the dy- physician and naturalist, was born at 
nasty of Hulaku,) presentr/no event of Jena in 1677, studied medicine, and 
importance. (D’llcrbelot. De Guignes, graduated at the university of that city, 
Malcolm.) and afterwards resided at Halle, where 

BAIER, (Ferdinand Jacob,) a cele- he divided his time between lectures and 
brated physician, son of John James the practice of medicine ; afterwards he 
Baier, born at Altdorf, Feb. 13, 1707, removed to Nuremburg, and after that, 
and studied at that university, and at (in 1704,) to Altdorf, as professor of 
Weimar and Wurzhourg. He travelled physiology and surgery. He was also 
into Holland, and remained some tim^ member of the imperial academy of 
at Leyden ; he yisited the mines oC* natural history, who elected him in 1729 
Saxony, and returned to his native director, and in 1730 president of their 
country in 1730, when the degree of body. He died at Altdorf in 1735. His 
doctor of medicine was conferred on him works arc, Oryctograpbia Norica, 4to, 
at the university of Altdorf. He was Nuremburg, 1708; Sciagrapbia Musei 
also admitted into the College of Phy- sui, 4to, Nurem. 1730; Monumonta Rc- 
sicians of Nuremburg, and in 1732, rum Petrificaruin praecipua, fol. 1757; 
elected a member of the Academy of Adagiorum Medicorum Centuria, 4to, 
the Curious in Nature, and became its Altdorf, 1718; Horti Medici Academim 
president in 1736. He died at Altdorf, Altdorfianre Historia; accedit ejusdem 
Oct. 23, 1788. He published several Auctoris Commemoratio celebr. Germa- 
professional works, and edited vols 4, 5, hub Hortoiiim Botan. Medicorum, 8vo. 
6 and 7, (from 1770 to 1783,) of the Acts Alt. 1727 ; Biographia Professorum Me- 
of the Academy of the Curious in dicin® qui in Academia Altdorfiana 
Nature, and wrote many papers inserted vixerunt, 4to, Nuremburg and Altdorf. 
in those volumes. 1728; Orationum varii Argument! Fas- 

BAIER, (Johann Wilhelm,) a learned ciculus, 4to, Alt. 1727; Animadver- 
theologian, was bom at Nuremburg, in siones Phys. Med. in Novum Testamen- 
1647, studied at Altdorf and Jena, and turn, 4to, Alt. 1736; and a number of 
m 1674 was appointed tutor of theology letters, which were published by his son 
and church history in the latter univer- with the answers. He wrote also many 
8lt}^ On the foundation of the uni- dissertations, often under other names, 
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and tevssral papers in the Transactions of 
the academy just mentioned. 

BAIER, (Johann pavid, ) the young- 
est brother of the above, born at Jena in 
1681, was deacon at Weimar, superin- 
tendant at Domburg, and in 1730 pro- 
fessor of theology at Altdorf, where he 
died in 1752. He was much esteemed as 
a teacher, but his writings are little 
known. 

BAIF, (Lazare de,) a French diplo- 
matist, born at tlH beginning of the 
sixteenth century, died in 1547, was a 
counsellor of Francis I., master of re- 
quests, and ambassador of France, at 
Venice, and in Germfmy. He was a 
profound scholar, and gained a wide 
reputation by his treatises De lie Vestia- 
ria; De Re Navali; and De Re Vascu- 
laria. He translated into French verse 
the Elect ra of Sophocles, and the He- 
cuba of Euripides. 

BAIF, (Jean Antoine de,)' son of the 
preceding, was born at Venice in 1532. 
He was the schoolfellow and friend of 
Ronsard; and, perhaps, in imitation of 
him, wrote much poetry, of different 
kinds. Ills principal works are indicated 
in the Biographic Universelle ; they are 
now most of them rare. He died at 
Paris in 158f’. 

BAIKOV, (Theodore, or Phedor Isa- 
kievitch,) the son of a Russian boyar, was 
sent by the tzar Alexis Mikhaclovitch 
on an embassy to China, in 1654, and 
may be considered as the first who was 
formally despatched thither in fliat cha- 
racter, for although there had been pre- 
ceding missions from Russia to that 
country, — the first of them in 1567, in 
the reign of Ivan Basilivitch, the others 
in the years 1608, 1616, and 1619, re- 
spectively, — these were rather explora- 
tory journeys than regular embassies. 
That of Baikov is supposed to have been 
occasioned by an invitation on the part 
of the emperor of China to the Russians 
bordering upon his territories, to trade with 
his subjects. 

This mission occupied Baikov some- 
what more than three years, and the 
relation which he has given of it in 
Ms Journal affords the earliest authentic 
and circumstantial account of any inter- 
course l^etween Russia and China. It is 
printed entire in the 4th volume of the se- 
cond edition of the Drevnaya Raskossi Bi- 
bliptika,or Ancient Russian Librarjr; and 
again, whh annotations, in the Siberian 
Veestnik for 1820. An abridgement of 
it, in Dutch, is also given by Wittsen, in 
Nord en Ost Tarterey, Amsterd. 1692-^ 
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170«3, and it is there stated that the 
original had been previously translated' 
into both German and French. Wilt- 
sen’s abridgement appeared again in 
French, in the Recueil de Voyages au 
Nord, Amsterd. 1732, accompanied with 
remarks, which Miller supposes to be 
Wittsen ’s own; and he further conjec- 
tures that the latter, who, in the earlier 
part of his life, resided many years at 
Moscow, had obtained a copy of the 
original, and was the hrstto call attention 
to it, and to cause it to be translated. 
Baikov’s name, however, has been sadly 
metamorphosed by all his translators, 
who call him Saedor Sacowilk Boicoot ! 
(Snegirev.) 

BAIL, (Louis,) a French theologian, 
born at Abbeville, and died at Paris in 
1669. His works had formerly a certain 
reputation. He was a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and cure of Montmartre. He 
was made by M. de Marca superior and 
director of the celebrated monastery of 
Port-Royal. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAIL, (Charles Joseph,) born at Be- 
thunc in 1777, died 1827, distinguished 
himself, in some degree, as both a soldier 
and a man of letters. As a soldier, he served 
in the Belgian campaign of 1793, and by 
his activity merited some appointments 
under the eS'ipire. Being employed in 
the administrative organization of the 
new kiiigdcnn of Westphalia, he pub- 
lished, in 1809, the Statistique of that 
country, which has always been regarded 
as the best book on the subject. He 
edited the Correspondence of Bernadotte 
with Napoleon, 8vo, Pfiris, 1819; and 
published two works on the condition of 
Jews. A further account of his 
works is given in tlie Supplement to the 
Biog. Univ. 

BA I LA, (Joseph,) a Piedmontese 
jurist, was born at Monrealc in 1585, 
and graduated in 1608. His reputation 
as a Lawyer speedily became extensive, 
and the discharge of many important 
offices was entrusted to him. In 1625, 
he was invited to Rome, where he be- 
came advocate to the consistory and the 
poor. His practice was considerable, 
and he numbered amongst his clients, 
the daughter of Amadeus II., duke of 
Savoy. He died in 1645. When the 
news of his death was conveyed to Inno- 
cent X., that pope observed, Ministrum 
amisimus de cujus fide, probitate et jus- 
titia secuvi vivebamus.'’ (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAILA, (H. de,) a Bolognes6 doctor, 
who graduated in 1669. He composed 
a treatise on Actions. (Savigfiy. Gesch.) 
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BAILEY, or BALEY, (Walter,) was published in the ClassicalJournal. His 
the son of Henry Baley, and born in last publication was an anonymous poem, 
1529, at Bortshain, in the county of called, A Queen’s Appeal, in the Spen- 
Dorset. He received his education at serian stanza. lie died suddenly on the 
the school of Winchester,' whence he was 25th of January, 1823, leaving children, 
sent to New college, Oxford, and after (Gentleman’s Magazine.) 
having served two years of probation, BAILIE, (Cuthbert,) lord high trea- 
was admitted in 1550, a perpetual follow surer of Scodand, was descended from 
of the college. He took the degree of an ancient family in Lanarkshire, and at 
master of arts at the university in the an early age entered the church, for 
same year, then studied medicine, and which he had been educated. In the 
was admitted to practice in 1558. He first instance he w# made a canon of 
did not take his doctor’s degree until Glasgow, and then rector of Cumnock in 
1563, at which time he was proctor of Ayreshire. King James IV. made him 
the university, having previously held (being then commendator of Glcnluce) 
the prebendary of Dulcot, or Dill tingcote, treasurer on the 29th of October, 1512, 
in the cathedral of Wells, which he re- which office he held until his death in 


signed in 1579. Previous to taking the 
degree of doctor of medicine, he had 
been appointed in 1561 one of the regius 
professors, and soon «aftcr taking it, he 
was named one of queen Elizabeth’s 

K eians. lie was much esteemed by 
jvereign, and in her court he en- 
joyed great reputation. He died March 
3, 1592, at the age of sixty-threc years, 
and was buried in tlic inner chapel of 
New college. Ilis works are, A Brief Dis- 
course of certain Medicinal Waters in the 
County of Warwick, near Newnham, 
Lond. 1587, 12mo; A Discourse of three 
Kinds of Pepper in common use, Lond. 
1588, 8vo ; A Brief Treatise on the Pre- 
servation of the Eyesight, Lond. n. d. 
12mo; again in 1602, 1616, 1651, and 
1673; Directions for Health, Natural 
and Artificial, with Two Treatises of Ap- 
proved Medicines for all Diseases of the 
I'^yes, Lond. 1026, 4to. A MS. by Bailey 
Was preserved in the collection of Robert 
marquis of Aylesbury, entitled, Expl^ 
catio Galcni de Potu Convalesceiitiim ct 
Semmi, ct praecipuS de nostra? Ala? ct 
Birifc Paratione. 

BAILEY, (Peter,) an ingenious nuthor, 
and editor of a periodical called The 
Museum, was the son of a solicitor at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, and received his 
education at Rugby and Merton college, 
Oxford ; whence he proceeded to Lon- 
don for the purpose of reading for the 
bar. He entered himself at one of the 
Temples, hut the nature of his pursuits 
may bo supposed from the fact, that he, 
about the same time, published a humor- 
ous poetical work, entitled, Sketches 
from St. George’s Fields, by Giorgine di 
Castel Chiuso ; a poem of his entitled, 
Idwal, printed, but not published, founded 
on the events connected with the con- 
quest of Wales. At the end of the 
volume was a (Jreek poem, afterwards 


1514. (Cranford’s Officers of the Crown 
in Scotland.) 

BAILIE, (Edward,) an active English 
office!-, who was born of an Irish family, 
on the 15th of December, 1778, and 
after the completion of his education 
received a commission in the marines, in 
February 1796. In the same year he 
sailed for the Mediterranean, where, as 
well as in the Channel, he saw much 
service during that and the next year. 
In 1798 and 1799, he was much em- 
ployed on the coasts of France and Ire- 
land, and was in one of the ships which 
mutinied. In 1800 and 1801, he was 
engaged in the expedition to Egy])t, and 
was the only officer of marines who de- 
barked with the army on the 8th of 
March. Ho, at first, did duty with the 
27th regiment, and afterwards joined the 
battalion, formed by his corp.s, under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith, to which he hecamdj 
adjutant, and was present at most of the 
engagements which preceded the deci- 
sive battle of the 21st of March. On the 
14th of March the marines were thanked 
in general orders by Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, for their conduct on the pre- 
ceding day. Joining the earl of Dal- 
housie before AbouKr, they assisted at 
the capture of that town, and again 
received the thanks of the coinmander- 
in-chief. In 1803 and 1801, Bailie was 
in Newfoundland, and in 1805, 1806, 
and 1807, in the West Indies, where he 
was present in the action of Sir John 
Duckworth off* St. Domingo. He also 
saw much boat service in the Piqm^ 
under the command of admirsl Ross. In 
the Mediterranean, where he wm from 
1808 to 1814, both years inclusive, he 
again saw much boat service. In the 
attacks upon Reggio, he manifested the 
greatest courage and enterprise, which 
also marked his conduct in the well- 
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known attack upon a Friench frigate and lie took orders, and accepted the vicarage 
her convoy, in the hay of Rosar, by the of Lardiercs, worth about thirty pounds 
boats of the squadron under command of per annum ; yet with this small sum he 
Sir Benjamin Hallowell, November 1809. maintained a brother and a servant, and 
In 1810 and 1811, he was variously em™ continued to indulge Ins passion for pur” 
ployed against the enemy, in the landing chasing books. To do so, he drank 
on the coast of France under the bat- nothing but water, had no other food but 
teries of Cortal, in the attack on Amen- brown bread, occasionally a little bacon, 
tina, and in the siege of Tarragona, and a few herbs from his garden, boiled 
After this he became aid-de-camp to in water with salt, and whitened with a 
Hallowell in the c^joint operations on little milk. At the recommendation of 
the coast of Catal^ia, and was more Herman t, in 1G80, he was made librarian 
than once in danger of being taken by of the young advocate-general, Lamoi- 
iho enemy. In June 1813, he occupied, gnon, son of the first president of parlia- 
witb a force of one hundred marines, rnent of tliat name ; and such was his 
the fort of Coll de Balognan, the fatigues application, that in 1042 he had already 
and anxious responsibility of which post compiled the Catalogue Raison n6 of that 
seriously affected his health. Returning extensive library, in thirty-five volumes, 
to England in 1814, he did garrison folio, all written by himself, in which ho 
duty at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Wool- did not only mention the authors who 
wich, was embarked for a year in the have ex professo treated the different 
Victory, at the former port, recruited at subjects, but also all the places from the 
Salisbury, Maidstone, and St. Albans, different writers who have spoken of the 
and received his majority at Woolwich, same subjects en passant, the whole 
In 1832 he commanded a party of ma- arranged under two divisions — authors' 
vines at Pembroke, in the neighbour- names and subjects ; the Latin preface 
hood of which place he died on the 15th to which latter division was severely 
of October, 1836, having only a few criticized by Menage, whom Baillet had 
days before become lieuteuant-coloueL treated rather disrespectfully. 

He was a gallant officer, and much re- The life which he led during the whole 
spected by all to whom ho was known. time he continued librarian to Lainoi- 
BAILLET, (Adrien,) a celebrated guon, was of the most extraordinary 
French writer, was born at Neuville, at nature. He went out only once a week, 
the small village of Hez, not far distant on Mondays; never slept more than five 
from Beauvais, in Picardy, on the 13th hours,andinostfrequently with his clothes 
of June, 1649, of poor parents. The on; ate once a day; never drank wine ; 
Franciscan monks of the convent of La never approached the fire to warm himself 
^jCIarde, where he often went to serve the but when he received visits, and as soon 
mass, seeing his good disposition, wished as he was left alone he put it out. In hi.s 
to have him educated at ineir expense, in g|xterior he was extremely negligent ; and 
the hope of persuading him to become a writing, the first expression that pre- 
monk ; but fortunately for Baillet, the sen ted itself, was the one that was gene- 
curate of Neuville advised his father not rally adopted, lie seems never to have 
to agree to this proposal, and having looked over what he had written, for in 
taken the boy imder his care, taught him his MSS. there were no crasiwes. 
the first rudimenta of the Latin language, But such was his good temper, his moral 
and soon after placed him in the college conduct, and his charity to the poor, 
of Beauvais. His success, however, that notwithstanding his repulsive ap- 
was not of the most shining character ; pearance, he was esteemed, loved, and 
dedicating the whole of his attention to respected by all who knew him. This 
language and history, borrowing books, system of life, how'ever, his extreme 
and even robbing his father for the sake abstemiousness and close confinement, 
of buying them. At the age of eighteen could not but undermine a constitution 
he knew the Hebrew language, and naturally weak; and on the 21st January, 
whilst studying rhetoric, he com- 1706, he died, at the age of fifty-six. 
posed chronological tables, and a com- His works are many, but not all of 
inon-place book of extracts, principally equal merit. The celebrated Jugement • 
from the fathers and councils, whicn he des Savans, in four volumes, appeared 
called Juvenilia ; at the end of his the first, which he gave to a bookseller 
studies he was appointed teacher of the with no other reserve than that of a few 
fifth form, from.wnich, in 1674, he was copies for presents. This undertaking, 
promoted to the fourth ; two years after much too great to be executed by a 
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single man, was to consist of six parts ; pci^sonal criticisms to be odious^ 4. In 
ill the first he was to treat of the most 1690, Haillet undertook another and 
celebrated printers, critics, philologists, more useful work, on the Auteurs d6- 
grammarians, and translators of all sorts, guises sous des Noms Etrangers, &:c. ou 
2. Of poets, ancient and modern, writers changes dune Langue en une autre. It 
of romances and tales4n prose, rhetori- is but the preface of a more copious 
cians, orators, and letter writers in Latin, work, w^hich he laid aside at the repre- 
as well as in any of the modern Ian- sentation of his friends. The above four 
guages. 3. Ofbistorians, geographers, and works have been republished in seven 
chronologists. 4. Of philosophers, physi- vols, 4to, Paris, 1722, with copious 
cians, and mathematicians. 5. Authors notes by La Monnovc ; and in 1725, in 
upon the civil and canon law, politics 8 vols, in Holland, with the llefiexions, 
*and ethics. 6. Writers on divinity, and &c. by Tellier, and his own life by Frion,. 
heretics, of all sorts, classes, and de- his nephew. 5. Vie de Descartes, two 
ficriptions. Of this immense work, Baillet vols, 4to, Paris, 1691, which was criti- 
wrote only the first, and part of the cised very justly in a ptunphlet ascribed 
second division ; and though, in point of by Le Long to Gallois, and by Marchand 
fact, it he a simple collection of Uie to Le Tellier, but which is the produc- 
opinions of others, with scarcely any of tion of the Jesuit Boschet, Avho induced 
the writer’s, yet it attracted attention and him to abridge it in one vol, 12mo, for a 
excited the hostility of many critics, second edition, which Mr. Chalmers thinks 
Father Commire was the first who led the he was prevented publishing by death, but 
way, in a short poem entitled, Asirius in which in fact he publisher, in 1693. 6. 
Parnasso, which was followed by Asinus HistoiredelaHolIande, depiiislaTrevede 
ad Lyrum, and by Asinus Judex, and 1609, oh linit Grotius, jusqu’a notre 
an anon 3 nnous poem, followedwith Asinus Temps, 1690, published in four vols, 
Pictor, all in defence of Menage. To 12mo, under the assumed name of La 
these Baillet answered in the preface of Ncuville. 7. De la Devotion a la Sainte 
the work on the poets, in five volumes, in Vierge et du Culte qui lui est du, 12mo^ 
which he tried to vindicate himself; but 1694. 8. De la Conduitc des Ames, 

these were attacked by Menage in his 1695, 12mo, under the assumed name 
Anti- Baillet, and by the Reflexions, &c. of Daret de Villeneuve. 9. Vie des 
par un Acad6micien, under the imprint of Saints, of which there were two editions 
Hague, but in reality printed in France, in 1701, three vols, folio, and twelve 
and written by the celebrated Jesuit, vols, 8vo, forming a volume for each 
Father Tellier; as the whole of that month. To this he added, two years 
order could not pardon Baillet the praise after, the Histoire des Fetes Mobiles, 
which he had bestowed on the Port les Vies des Saints de I’Ancien Testa- 
Royal writers, and the criticism which he ment, la Chronolo^e et la Topographie ^ 
had passed on some of their order... des Saints. 10. Les Maximes de S. 
But amongst a great deal of chicanery andO^Etieiine de Grammont, translated from 
cavil, some of the censures are undouht- the Latin. 11. Vie de Godefroi Her- 
edly just. The greatest merit, however, mant, who had been hia protector and 
of Baillet, is to have formed a vast plan, confessor. 12. Histoire des Dem^l^s du 
well imagined, which has served as a Pope Boniface V 111. avecPhilippe-le-Bel, 
model to those who have followed him. Roi de France, edited by father LeLong, 

2. The next work of our author, and in 1718. 13. Relation de la Moscovie, 

perhaps the most amusing of all, was published under the anagram of his 
Des Enfana devenu c^lebres par leurs name of Balthasar d’Hezeneil de la 
Etudes, et par leurs Ecrits, published Neuville. Besides many other works, 
in Paris, 1688, which soon became a BAILLEUL, (Nicolas Louis de,) a 
popular book, recommended by all celebrated French lawyer, descended 
teachers. 3. Des Satires Personelles, from the Nicolas Bailleul who rendered 
Traits Historique et Critique de celles some important services to Henry IV. of 
qui portent le titre d’Anti, published in Prance. In 1677 he became a counsellor 
1689, in one vol. 12mo. The origin of of the parliament, and in 1685 the rever- 
this work deserves notice. It is a sort of sion of its presidency, then fiUed by his 
answer to the Anti-Baillet of Menage, or father, was given to him, and he came 
a collection of catalogues of all the works into possession in 1689. He died on the 
which hear the title of Anti, beginning 14th of August, 1714, leaving an only 
with the Anti-Cato of Csesar, and ending son, who died without issue in 1718, 

^ith the Anti-Baillet, in which he shows ail BAILLEUX, (Antoine,) a Fr^ch 
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muskuin, who lived in Paris about the fortitude, ability, and influence.” He 
middle of the last century. His Six was named, in July 1804, a member of 
Quartette Sinfonias, (1758,) and Six Sin- the commission for the administration of 
fonies a grand Orchestre, (1767,) obtained the affairs of Bundlecund, and when the 
for him considerable reputation. He introduction of the regular civil and judi- 
published in 1770 his great work, M6- cial system into that province Avas 
thode pour apprendre facilement la Mt- effected — an object attained chiefly 
sique vocale et instrumentale, fol., which through the exertions of captain Baillie- 
went through three editions, each time he returned (July 1805) to the presi- 
corrected and improved. dency. He, however, returned to Bun- 

BAlLLl£,(JohnJ a director of the East dlecund, on a second mission, in the 
India Company, wire bom in 1772. In December of that year, in order to com- 
Nov. 1791, he arrived in Bengal as a cadet, plete some arrangements for the perina- 
In 1797 he was employed by lord Teign- nent establishment of the Company’s 
moyth to translate from the Arabic a work rights in the province. In this he was en- 
on Mahommedan law, which was com- tirely successful, and was thus the means 
piled by Sir William Jones ; .and on the of effecting the peaceable transfer to the 
establishment of the college of Fort Wil- Bntish possessions, of a territory whose 
liain, was appointed to the professoi ship revenue did not fall short of eighteen 
of the Arabic and Persian languages, and lacs of rupees, or 225,000/. sterling, 
of the Mahommedan law then instituted. On the death of colonel Collins, in 1807, 
Shortly after the commencement of the captain Baillie was appointed to succeed 
Mahratta war, Baillie, who had attained him as resident at Lucknow, where he 
the rank of captain, joined the army remained till the end of 1815, and in 
at the siege of Agra. The unsettled June 1818 was placed on the retired list, 
state of the important province of Bun- He became major in 1811, and lioute- 
dlecund rendermg necessary the super- nant-colonel in 1815. After his return 
intendence of an officer qualified, by to Eiiglaiid he was, in 1820, elected to 
his knowledge and abilities, to conduct parliament as member for Heydon, which 
the various negotiations on which de- seat he occupied until 1880. In that 
pended the estaolishment of the British year he was returned by tlie burghs of 
authority in the province, the com- Inverness, and rechosen in 1881 and 
mander-in-chief, with the approbation of 1882. He was elected a director of the 
the government, appointed Baillie poli- East India Company in 1828. He died 
tical agent, which office he filled from 1803 on the 20tli of April, 1833, in the sixty- 
to 1807. The object of the British govern- first year of his age. 
ment was one the importance of which BAILLIE, (Matthew,) a physician 
could only be equalled by the difficulty of distinguished celebrity, born October 
attending its accomplishment. It was 27, 1761. He was the son of the Rev. 
necessary to occupy a considerable tract James Baillie, D.D., professor of di- 
of hostile country in the name of th^^inity in the university of GlasgoAV, 
Peishwa ; to suppress a combination of and Dorothea, sister of Dr. William and 
refractory chiefs, and to conciliate others ; Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated ana- 
to superintend the operations of both the tomists and physiologists. His early 
British troops and their native auxili- education was conducted at the grammar- 
aries ; and to establish the British civil school of Hamilton, and in 1773 he was 
power, and the collection of revenue, in sent to the college of Glasgow, where he 
a country menaced with foreign invasion attended for two seasons the Greek and 
and disturbed with internal commotion. Latin classes, and afterwards the mathe- 
These operations were rendered neces- matics, logic, and moral philosophy, under 
sary by the circumstance that from a Dr. Reid. Having obtmned an exhibi- 
very early period an invasion of our tion he was admitted in 1779 of Baliol 
western j^rovinces had been threatened college, Oxford, where he took degrees 
by the aid of the military chieftains in in arts and in physic ; the latter in 1 789. 
Bundlecund. Within the brief space of His time during the vacations was advan- 
tliree months, captain Baillie succeeded tageously employed in London, where he 
in fulfilling the designs of his govern- resided Avith his uncle William, by whose 
ment, and, in truth, merited the applauses advice, and under whose direction, he 
b^towed cm him by the governor-general, had embraced the medical profession, 
who, in a letter to tbe court of directors. He made preparations for the Hunterian 
declared that the British authority in Museum, and conducted the business of 
Bundlecund was alone preserved by his the dissecting room. Upon tbe deatli of 
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Dr. Hunter, in 1783, Ire Succeeded to the in 1823, much reduced hia atrength; and 
lectures with Mr. C^ikShank, and was in the month of September of mat year 
highly popular as a teacher. His demon- terminated his active and usefiil life, in 
strations were remarkably clear and pre- the sixty-third year of his age. When 
cise, and he had the power of rendering the decease of Dr. Baillie was made known 
an abstruse and difficult point simple and to the Royal College of Physicians, that 
intelligible. He therefore rose rapidly lArned body immediately ordered to 
in the esteem of his pupils, and he dbn- be inserted in their Annals — “ That our 
tinned to lecture dntil 1799. Asaprac- posterity may know the extent of its 
titioner. Dr. Baillie also enjoyed the obligations to the benefactor whose death 
highest reputation. No one, in his day, we deplore, be it Recorded, that Dr. 
could compete with him in anatomical Baillie gave the whom of his most valu- 
^ knowledge, or in an acquaintance with able collection of anatomical preparations 
morbid anatomy or pathology, which of to the college, and six huncb*ea pounds 
late years has been so successfully cul- for the preservation of the same ; and 
tivated, and which must in a great degree this, too, (after the example of the illus- 
be attributed to the example and renown trious Harvey,) in his life-time (Dec. 
of Baillie. He was, however, slow in 1818). His contemporaries need not an 
obtaining professional employment ; but enumeration of his many virtues, to ac- 
once established it was secure, and he count for their respectful attachment to 
rose to the highest position in the estima- him whilst he lived, or to justify the 
tion of his professional brethren and the profound grief which they feel at his 
public. He was elected physician to St. death. But to the rising generation of 
George’s Hospital in 1787, and continued physicians it may be usefm to hold up, 
in that office until 1800. In 1789 he for an example, his remarkable simpli- 
had been admitted a candidate at the city of heart, his strict and clear inte- 
Royal College of Physicians, of which he grity, his generosity, and that religious 
became a fellow in 1790. He was one principle by which his conduct seemed 
of the censors in 1792, and also in 1797 ; always to be governed, as well calculated 
and in 1794-5 he was appointed one of to secure to them the respect and good 
the commissioners for inspecting and will of their colleagues and the profession 
licensing houses for the reception of in- at large, and the high estimation and 
sane persons. In 1810 he was made confidence of the public.” By his will 
jihysician to George III. and a baronetcy Dr. Baillie bequeathed to the college all 
was offered to him ; but he was not amhi- his medical, surgical, and anatomical 
tious of such a distinction, and respect- books, the copper-plates of his lllustra- 
fiilly declined it. His practice was so tions of Morbid Anatomy, other little 
extensive that in one year he received curiosities, and among the rest, the gold - 1 
fees to the amount of 10,0001. He was headed cane of the celebrated Dr. Rad- 
in great request as a consulting physician,^ cliife ; and, in case of his son dying 
being quick in his perception of the seaMT^ithout issue, a further sum of 4000A 
of the disease, and ready in the expres- He bequeathed also, 300/. to the Society 
sion of his opinion concerning it. He for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 
was as unaffected in the delivery of his of Medical Men, of which he was the pre- 
judgment as in the composition of his sident. His effect were sworn under 
lectures, and he gained the entire con- 80,000/. and his will is dated May 21, 
fidence of his patients. The incessant 1819. His two introductory lectures to 
occupation towhich he was thus subjected, his courses of anatomy, delivered in 
and the “ wear and tear” of such active 1796 j his lectures upon the nervous 
professional labours, left him no time for system,^ delivered before the college as 
lelaxation, and proved too much for en- the Gulstonian lectures in 1794; and 
durance — the balance of the intellectual a short account of his medical practice ; 
and physical powers was destroyed, and were directed to be printed, hut not pub- 
an irritability both of mind and body lished, his modeste disposing him to 
ensued. The kindness of his nature think them not of sufficient value for 
controlled, to a great extent, this imfor- publication, yet too useiU to be lost Of 
tunate condition, and by the persuasion this work, one hundred and fif^ cc^ieS 
of his friends he retired to his seat at only were printed, as presents to the 
]>untisbourne, near Cirencester in Glou- author’s friends ; hut a tranalatidn into 
cestershire, where for a time he was much German was made by Hohnbaum, at 
relieved. An inilammatoTy attack upon Leipsic, in 1827. Mr. Wardrop published 
the mucous membrane of the windpipe, an edition of Dr. Biullie’s works in 1826, 
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and prefixed to it a life of the ahthor. of captain of he devoted the 

In this are recorded some dissections, remainder of hie life to the study of the - 
principally made from 1784 to 1793. fine arts. By this |tentleman there are 
Many anecdotes have been recorded several plates engraved in various man- 
by his biographers, (Wardrop, Pettigrew, ners, but his most esteemed productions 
and others,) nlustraiive of the generosity are those in the style of Rembrandt, and 
of Baillie and the excellence of his heart, his copies after the etchings of that 
Few men had more friends, or were more matter. The works of captain Baillie 
sincerely beloved. The leading features consist of about one hundred plates, a 
of his character were simplicity, single- list of the principal of which is to be 
ness of heait, and the most perfect inge- found in Bryan *s Dictionary of Painters, 
nuousness. He menied the daughter of BAILLON, (Emmanuel,) a French 
Dr. Denman, sister of the present, lord naturalist, who died at Abbeville in ^ 
chie;f justice of England, and his sister 1802. lie was a correspondent of Bufibn, 
Joanna Baillie is well known as a writer who mentions him in his works with 
of distinguished genius and ability. Dr. praise. He published a valuable memoir 
Baillie’s works, in addition to those on the Causes of Decay in Wood, and 
already noticed, consist of — The Morbid the Means of Remedy. He was the 
Anatomy of some of the most important author also of two other memoirs, one 
Parts of the Human Body, Lond. 1793, communicated to the Society of Agricul- 
8vo ; second edit. 1797 ; Appendix, 1798, tiire at Paris on the moving sands on the 
8vo. This has gone through many edi- coast of the Pas-de- Calais. (Biog. Univ.) 
tions; the best is that by Wardrop, in BAILLOT, (Pierre, 1752 — 1815,) a 
1825, who has prefixed to it Preliminary native of Dijon, eminent as a pro- 
Observations on Diseased Structures. It fessor of French literature and rhetoric 
has been translated into German by at tlie Lyceum. He was the author of 
Soemmenng, Berlin, 1794; and by Holm- some poems printed in the Feuille de 
baum in 1820. It has dso been trana- Bourgogne, &c. ; but his publications 
lated into Italian by Gentilii Padua, 1807 ; consisted chiefly of books for the instruc- 
and by Zami, Venet. 1820; and into tion of youth. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
French by Ferrall, Paris, 1803; and by BAILLOT, (Etienne Catherine,) a 
Guerbois, 1815. A series of Engravings, French advocate, born at Evry-sur-Aiibe 
with Explanations to illustrate the Mor- in 1758. As a zealous partizan of the 
bid Anatomy, Lond. 1799 — 1802, 4to. revolution, he was a member of the Na- 
Dr. Baillie contributed to various learned tional Assembly. In 1796 he retired to 
Transactions ; to the Royal Society, into his department, and gave himself up to 
which he was elected a fellow in 1789, agriculture, occupying his leisure hours 
^he furnished an Account of a very singu- with a poor translation of Juvenal, in 
^lar Case of Transposition of the Viscera, French prose, which was printed, and in 
in which those of the right side of the collecting materials for a history of 
thorax and abdomen were all found on^phompagne, which remains in MS. 
the left, and vice versa ; and an Account (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
of a Particular Change of Structure in the BAILLOU, (William, or Guillaume 
Human Ovarium. These are printed in de, 1538 — 1616,) the son of Nicholas 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1788 Baillou, an architect of eminence, was 
and 1789, To tha Transactions of a born at Perche, acquired a profound know- 
Society for tlie Improvement of Medical ledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
and Chinirgical Knowledge, he made at an early period, and taught them in 
eleven communications; and to the Trans- the university of Paris, where he was 
actions of the Royal College of Physi- received as a doctor of medicine in 1570. 
cians he furnished seven valuable papers, He displayed an intimate acquaintance 
all of which have been printed. In 1794 with his profession, and was elected dean 
Dr. Baillie published an edition of the of the faculty in 1580. At this period a 
work on the Anatomy of the Human pestilential fever raged in Paris, and 
Gravid Uterus, by Dr. William Hunter, occasioned great desolation ; the inha- 
to which he prefixed an excellent Intro- bitants of the cit^ fled from their homes, 
duction. This has been translated into and the university was almost entirely 
German by L» F. de Frotiep, Weimar, deserted. In this state Baillou remained 
1802, 8vo. at his post, and was active in the per- 

BAILLIE, (William,) an ingenious formance of his professional duties, and 
amtiteur engraver, bom in Ireland about adopted every means in his power to 
the year 1736. After acquiring the rapk check the ravages of the epidemic. At 
9 
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this period, also, the surgeons of Paris 1649, 4to. Deduitioniim Medicinalium 
attempted to introduce a new body into Liber, %b. 1639, 4to. Epidemioium et 
the academy of the university, having Ephemeridum lib. ii. ib, 1 640, 4to. Corn- 
obtained from Henry 111. letters patent inentariuS in Libellum Theophrasti de 
authorising them to deliver public lec- Vertigine, ib, 1640, 4to. De Convul- 
tures at Paris and elsewhere, on the sionibus Libellus, ib^ 1640, 4to. Liber 
science of surgery. These letters, how- de Rheuinatismo et Pleuritide Dorsali, 
ever, were not confirmed by parliament, ib. 1642, 4to. De Virginum et Mulierum 
yet they were acted upon under the sup- Morbis Liber, ih, 1643, 4to. Opuscula 
port of the pope, Gregory XIII. Bailloti Medica de Arthritide, de Calculo, et 
opposed these proceedings, and ultimately Urinanim Hypotaai^/^. 1643, 4to. Ad- 
succeeded in confining the delivery of versaria Medicinaliapi^. 1643, 4to. The 
the lectures to the regular professors of whole of these works have been collected 
the university. together and published as Opera Omnia, 

In 1601 Baillou was made physician at Paris, 1635, 1640, 1643, and 1649, in 
to the dauphin; but preferring domestic 4 vols, 4to; also at Venice, 1734, 1735, 
privacy to the gaieties of the court, he and 1736, 4to; and at Geneva, 1762, 
retired to compose the work wliich he 4to. An abridgement has also been 
had in contemplation to publish. He published by Bonetus at Geneva, 1668, 
had studied under Houllier, Fernel, and 12mo, 1687, 4to, and at Venice, 1731, 
Duret, and in liis profession he adopted 4to. 

the methods and doctrines of the great BAILLU, also called BAILLIEU, and 
master of physic Hippocrates, and he has BALLIU, (Pierre de,) an engraver, who 
by some oeen looked upon as having flourished at Antwerp about 1640. He 
rather too blindly adhered to the autho- studied at Rome, and after his return to 
rity of the ancients, lie was, however, his native place he gained considerable 
an accurate observer, and his descriptions reputation by his prints after Rubens, 
of disease are given with great power and Vandyk, Carlona, Guido, Annibal Car- 
ability. He was an able orator, powerful rachi, and other great masters. A St. 
in discussion, and was styled the scourge Athanasius after Rembrandt has been 
of the bachelors.” He must be remem- particularly admired. (Biog. Univ.) 
bered with respect as having been the BA ILLY, (David,) a Dutch painter 

chiefinstrument in abolishing the Arabian and engraver, born at Leyden, in 1588. 
system of medicine then prevalent in the He had various masters in painling, 
university of Paris, and restoring that of amongst whom, Cornelius van der Voort 
the GrecKS, directing the attention of the was the most conspicuous. As an en- 
profession to the manifestations of disease graver, he received instruction from I. de 
as exhibited at the bed-side of the pa- Gheyn, whose style he imitated. Bailly 
tients, rather than indulging in theories travelled much in Italy ; and after his 
and reveries, the bases of which were not return, the duke of Brunswick offered 
to be found in nature. The writings ofi|^um a situation, which he declined, and 
Baillou display his great knowledge or settled in Leyden. His portraits, espe- 
the Greek language, and are ratner em- daily those drawn with the pen, are 
barrassed by his learning. Neither was muen admired. (Fiorillo, D. iii. 106. 
he entirely exempt from the prevailing Brulliot, Diet, des Mohogr.) 
opinion of his day as to the influence of BAILLY, (Jacques, 1701 — 1768,) a 
the stars and heavenly bodies over the French painter, native of Versailles, 
diseases of mankind ; but this opinion most celebrated as the father of the emi- 
led him to some important inquiries into nent mathematician of this name. He 
the constitution of the atmosphere, the was painter and keeper of pictures to 
varieties of climate, and the value of the king ; and was also a rather fertile 
meteorological observations, afterwards author of small dramatic pieces. (Blog, 
so well displayed in their operation in the Univ.) 

production of epidemic diseases by the BAILLY, (Jean Sflvain,) a distin^ 
celebrated Sydenham. Baillou's works guished astronomer, honorary keeper of 
were not published till after his decease, the king’s pictures, member of Aca- 
which took place in 1616, at which time demy of Sciences, of ^e French Academy, 
he was the most ancient member of the and of the Academy of Inscriptions. The 
faculty of Paris. His manuscripts were life of this distinguished man presents two 
bequeathed to his nephews, ana the fol- very distinct parts : die former, 'devoted 
^win^ were published ; — Consiliorum to the study of literarture and science, 
Medicinalium, lib. i. ii,iii,, Paris, 1636— was tranquil, happy, and honoured; the 
10 
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lujtteT} devoted to public affairs, was full of academy, and his treatise was honourably 
ti'oublea and misfortunes, and was termi- distinguished ; he composed also the 
nated on the scaffolds Badly was bom 4loge of Pierre Corneille; that of Leibnitz, 
at ?aris, the 15th of September, 1736. which gained the prize offered by the 
His father, who was keeper of the king's academy of Berlin ; that of Moli^re, 
pictures, destined him for a painter ; but which obtained a second prize at the 
his natural inclination led him to literary French academy ; lastly, those of Cook, 
studies. His iirat productions were in De Gresset, and Lacaille, who had been 
poetry, and he composed several trage- his master and his iriend. 
dies, which have, however, not been pub- Though these latter works may in- 
lished. His connexions in society having dicate more of solidity than of imagina- 
given him an opP)rtunity of meeting tion, and more research than elegance, 
VAbb5 de Lacaille, he soon attached him- yet, viewed as the amusements of a 
self to this illustrious astronomer, whose learned man absorbed in profound re- 
friendship, insb'uctions, and more espe- searches, they do honour to Bailly. £n- 
cially his example, attracted him to couragedby these first attempts, he sought 
astronomy. He learned the art of oh- in the sciences a subject vdiich, by sub- 
serving under this distinguished astro- mitting to the ornaments of style, might 
nomer, and in the year 1762 he presented secure to him that literary reputa- 
to Uie Academy of Sciences, Observations tion which he seemed so intensely to 
on the Moon, which he had calculated covet; and he undertook to write the 
under Lacaille ’s direction. He calculated history of astronomy. In 1775 he puh- 
also the orbit of the comet of 1759, the lished the first volume of his Ilistoire de 
return of which had for some time occu- TAstrononue ; the four others appearing 
pied the attention of astronomers. The successively in the following years. This 
same year he published the computiition work, though written with elegance, and 
of a great number of observations on in an animated style, is more remarkable 
zodiacal stars, made by Lacaille in the for bold and unauthorized conjecture, 
preceding years : — which work this great than for any of the qualities which ought 
astronomer had pursued with so much to distinguish a work on history, and 
assiduity that it had cost him his life, especially on the history of science. It is 
About this epoch Bailly undertook his now, in fact, only known to those who 
great work on the satellites of Jupiter, are curious in bibliographical history and 
The Academy of Sciences having pro- the history of authors. This work led to 
posed this theory as the subject for the a controversy with Voltaire, and tlic pub- 
prize, in 1764, Bailly hastened the comple- lication by Bailly of his Lettres sur 
tion of his investigations, and published TOrigine dcs Sciences et sur I’Atlantide 
them in 1766, under the title of an Essay de Platon. 

I on the Theory of the Satellites of Jupiter, The reputation, however, acquired by 
W'ith Tables of their Motions, 1 vol. 4to. his various works, as a learned and lite- 
The prize was gained by Lagrange |^rary man, rendered him desirable as a 
but Bailly, who had employed a less member of the French academy, who 
profound analysis than his great com- received him among their number the 
petitor, had, however, the satisfaction of 26th of February, 1784. The same year 
seeing many of the inequalities that he he was appointed one of the commis- 
had discovered, confirmed. In 1771 he sioners for the examination of the un-‘ 
published a memoir on the light reflected scnipulous pretensions of Mesmer to the 
by these same satellites in their different cure of all diseases by means of animal 
situations around Jupiter, and according magnetism, which was then exciting con- 
to the various distances of Jupiter from siderahle attention, not only in France, 
the sun. His method of measuring the but throughout Europe, and which was 
intensity of this light was very ingenious, even patronised by Louis XVI. and hU 
Hitherto we have regarded Bailly only court. Bailly drew up the report ; but, 
os a laborious astronomer, employed in for fear of offending the king, the aca*- 
difficult calculations and delicate observa- demie obsequiously forbore to publish it 
tiops : but, in the midst of these labours at that time. It has, however, since been 
Ilia love for literature did not forsake made public, and manifests much saga- 
hiin ; and this taste, which was destined city and discrimination, as well as a fear- 
to procure him the most solid part of his less grappling with all the questions at issue* 
glory, was then his sweetest recreation. In the following year, 1785, Baffly 
He became candidate for the 51oge of was admitted into the Academy of In* 
Charles V*, proposed by the f rendh scriptions and Belles-Lettres; which he 
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was considered to have merited by his 
researches on oriental astronomy. In 
1787 he was commissioned by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences to report upon the con- 
stniction of hospitab) and this document 
is considered a very valuable one. 

Tlie activity of Bailly was not, how- 
ever, entirely confined to scientific pro- 
jects or labours; for he also entered 
into the political discussions that then 
agitated the entire French population, 
adopting throughout the popular cause. 
His views were so well known, that 
when the electors of Paris assembled 
in 1789 to nominate deputies tt) the 
states-general, Bailly was the first they 
elected, and this choice could then only 
be regarded as a very distinguislied mark 
of their esteem. The states being assem- 
bled, he was chosen to bo their first 
]>resident. He maintained this post after 
that body was constituted a national 
assembly ; and when tlie king had pro- 
hibited the tiers-^tat from assembling, it 
was Bailly who, on the 20th of June, 
1789, presided over that famous meeting 
of the Tennis-court, at which all the 
deputies took oath not to separate before 
they had given to France a new constitu- 
tion. On the 16th of July he was ap- 
pointed mayor of Paris, and he retained, 
in this new and trying position, his pro- 
bity, his integrity, and his accustomed 
disinterestedness. These private virtues, 
however, were not fitted to stem the torrent 
of popular infatuation, and the violence 
of opposing factions. The popularity which 
Bailly enjoyed among the multitude was 
not, however, long capable of curbing 
them. All-powerful, had he wished to 


tion ; an immense and infuriated mob had 
assembled at the Champ-de-Mars (17th 
July, 1791 ) to sign a petition in which this 
demand was made, or rather this wish ■ 
dictated, in the most daring terms. 
Bailly repaired to the Champ-de-Mars 
with the national guards, and ordered 
the malcontents to disperse; and on 
their refusal, lie proclaimed martial law% 
and separated them by force. The as- 
sembly approved Us conduct; but, 
whether his peaceabm disposition recoiled 
at such scenes, or whether, as has been 
supposed, he saw the waning of his po- 
pularity, he sent his resignation to the 
municipal corps the 19th of September, 
1791 : nevertheless, after the repeated 
entreaties of that body, he continued liis 
office of mayor till early in November. 
He then withdrew altogether from public 
life, and retired into the country, in 
the environs of Nantes. Disturbances 
constantly increasing, and the revolu- 
tionary party having attained supreme 
power, Bailly felt no longer secure in his 
retreat, and the separation from his old 
friends became very painful to him. lie 
wrote, therefore, to Laplace, confiding 
to him his anxieties, and requesting to 
know whether he could live in safety and 
oblivion at Melun, to which Laplace 
had retired. Laplace, after having made 
all the necessary arrangements, wrote 
inviting him to inhabit his own house, 
he himself having engaged one in a 
still more distant and retired spot. In 
this interval, however, the events of the 
31st of May, 1793, occurring, the ring- ^ 
leaders stirred up the revolutionary army, 
and they sent a detachment of these san- 


do evil, he was powerless to prevent it ;4^uinary troops to Melun. Laplace then 
and frequently the populace, whose idol wrote to Bailly not to come, as he would 

j 1 - — encounter the greatest dangers at Melun. 

Bailly received this letter ; but with the 
temerity which often attends active minds 
under the pressure of calamity, he per- 
sisted in going thither. On entering this 
city he was immediately recognised by 
one of the soldiers of the revolutionary 
army ; the mob seized upon him, and he 
was dragged before the mayor of the 
municipality. This officer, having exa- 
niined nis passports, would have restored 
him to liberty ; but the clamours of the 
people rendered it impossible. 

To satisfy these clamours, the mayor 
was obliged to retain him a prisoner in 
his house, till letters had been written to 
Paris, to decide his fate: — ^afate which 
was soon fully developed. He was con- 
ducted to prison at Paris, summoned to 
judgment uie 10th of November, 1793, 


he was, alarmed him even more than 
they flattered him, by their tumultuous 
tokens of attachment. The expedients 
employed by Bailly to preserve an ap- 
pearance of public tranquillity, were, 
perhaps, well adapted to retard the 
frightful scenes of the revolution ; but it 
required a firmer hand than his to eradi- 
cate the causes of discontent, or to arrest, 
for any length of time, the overwhelming 
torrent of popular outrage. In fact, 
Bailly was the first to employ actively 
the force which Was so soon after to 
overturn all established institutions, to 
deprive France of her wisest and ablest 
men, and to involve even himself in ruin, 
ignominy, and death. 

It was after the return of the king from 
Varennes, that the most violent revdn- 
Uonista wished to pronounce his deposi- 
12 
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l)cfo^4^ the revolutionary tribunal, con- d’Alexandrie, 1775, 4to, 3« Lettres sur 
demited to death the 11th, and executed I’Crigine des Sciences, et sur celle dea’ 
the J2th of thd same month. The accusa- Peuples d’Asie, 1777, 8vo. 4. Lettresur 
tions against him were, the affair of the rAtlanlide de Platon, 1779, 8vo. 6. 
Chapijp-de-Mars, and alleged conspiracies Histoire dc I’Astronomie Modeme (to 
withtne royal family. This last charge was 1781), Paris, 1778-83, 5 vols, 4to. A 
founded on the fact ofhis having been smn- volume in continuation of this work was 
moned as a witness on the trial of the subsequently published by M. Voiron, 
queen. .Bailly had the courage to declare Victor Comeyras has made an abridgement 
that the accusations brought against this of the Histoires dc I’Astronoinie Ancienne 
princess were false and calumnious. He ct Moderne, 1806, 2 vols, 8vo ; Lalande 
was then led to exAution, under the most has given in the continuation of his 
wanton aggravations of cruelty, even in Bibliographic Astronomique,Uiie Histoire 
those days of blood and carnage. Behind abrdge de P Astronomic de 1781 a 1802. 
the cart in which he was carried to execu- This is a supplement to Bailly s work ; 
tioi^ was fastened the red flag which he had M. Voiron has since published I’Histoire 
himself unfurled at the Champ-de-Mars, de T Astronomic, depuis 1781 jusqu’a 
and a group of the canaille follow^ed him 1811, pour servir de Suite a I’Histoire de 
with nendlike yells and vociferations, I’Astronomie de Bailly, Paris, 1811, 4to. 
wlulst a cold, and penetrating rain chilled 6. Histoire de rAstronoinie Indieniie et 
the head and breast of the stricken old Orientale, 1787, 4to, rare. 7. Discours 
man. Being arrived at the Place de Rc- de Reception a 1’ Academic Fran 9 aise, 
volution, it was decreed that he should 1784, 4 to. 8. Rapport des Cominissaires 
die on the Chainp-de-Mars, where he had charges par I’Acad^niie des Sciences de 
proclaimed the martial law; the scaffold I’Examen du Magn4tisme Animal, 1784, 
was taken from the cart, and he was 4to. 0. Rapport Secret sur Ic Mesmer- 
dragged after it. At the CJiamp-de-Mars isine (dans le Conservation de M. Fran- 
tbe nag w^as burnt in his presence, and 9 oi 8 dc Neuf-Chateaii, an VIIL, 2 vols, 
waved, all flaming, in his face. Over- 8vo.) 10. Rapport des Commissaires 

come with such fatigue and cruelty he charges par 1’ Academic des Sciences de 
fainted, hut when restored to his senses, PExameii du Projet d’un nouvel Pfdtel- 
he demanded with a calm and haughty Dieu, 1787, 4to. 11. Proces verbal des 
air tliat they should put an end to his Scanccs et Deliberations de rAsseinblee 
sufferings. As his Umbs, benumbed by Gen^rale des Electeiirs de Paris, 1790, 
cold and rain, shook with an involuntary 3 vols, 8vo, with M. Daveyrier. 12. 
ague — “You tremble, Bailly,” said one Eloges dc Charles V., de Molidre, de Cor- 
of his executioners. “ Yes, I tremble,” neillc, de I’Abhe Lacaille, et de Leibnitz, 
said the old man, “ but it is with cold.” 1770, 8vo. 13. Discours et M5moires, 

I At last, when he thought death at hand, 1790, 2 vols, 8vo. Among the Eloges 
new refinement of cruelty displaced which form the preceding volume arc, 
the scaffold once more, lest the sacre^^one on Cook, the reports on animal mag- 
hosom of the Cliamp-de-Mars should he netisin, and on the hospitals, a memoir 
defiled with the blood of so heinous a on massacre, &c. 14, Eloge de Gresset, 

criminal. The guillotine was then placed Geneva, 1785, 8vo. 15. Essai sur les 
on a dunghill; he ascended it, and, at Fables et sur leur Histoire, 1798, 2 vols, 
last, the axe was efficiently employed to 8vo; a posthumous work which the nutlior 
end his sufferings. His widow, after his had composed in 1781 and 1782. 16. 

death, was left in the most extreme in- M^moires d’un T6moin de la Revolution, 
digence. ou .Tournal des Faits qui se sont passes 

Two posthumous works of Bailly have sous ses yeux, et qui ont prepare et fixe 
been published ; one is, an Essay on the la Constitution Fran^aise, (dc 1791,) 
Origin of Fables and of Ancient Reli- Paris, 1804, 3 vols, 8vo, a posthumous 
gions; the other, a kind of Journal of his work. These memoirs extend only to 
conduct in the earlier part of the revulu- 2d October, 1789. 17. llecueil de Pieces 
tion, this last hearing evident marks of interessantes sur les Arts, les Sciences, 
having been written for his own exclu- et la Litt6ratiire, a posthumous work, 
sive; use and reference. The works of 1810, Svo. These include, Les Vies des 
Bailly are the following : 1. Essai sur la Peintres Allemonds, and some perfotni'* 
Th^orie des Satellites de Jupiter, with ances of little interest, both prose and 
tables of Jupiter, b)r Jeaurat, 1766, 4to. verse. The editor (Cuhi^res Palme- 
2. Histoire de PAstronomie Ancienne, zeaux) ha8 added, in his own style, apri- 
depuis son prigine, jusqii’a r^tablissement rate literary and politieid life of Bailly. 
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IQiese two last however vere not intended he went to the United States J whence 
for publtcatioxi. 18. JustsScatiohdeBailly^ returning to France, he was employed 
par Lui-mdme, dans le tom* ii. des Proces with the army In the disastrous in va- 
Kmeux. , We need not remark that the sion of Russia, and was made prisoner 
Conversation de Louis XV L avec Bailly, with the garrison of Dresden, when 
inserted in the Anecdotes In^dites, 1801, that city capitulated to the allies. After 
8vo, is altogether apocryphal. *■ the^ restoration, he was attached to the 
BAILLY, (Louis,) a French theolo- hospital at Besan^on. In 1823, he ac- 
gian, bom at Bligny, near Beaune, in companied the army into Spain. He 
1730, the author of several works, chiefly wrote several pamphlets on scientific 
written in Latin. The breaking out of subjects, and publi^d some works on 
the revolution obliged him to take refuge Spain, and one on W. Domingo. Some 
in Switzerland* lie died at Beaune m of his essays will be found in the An- 
1808. (Biog. Uiiiv.) nales des Voyages. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAILLY, (Antoine Denis,) bom at BAILLY DE LA RIVIERE, (^ch 
Besan^on in 1749, a very intelligent le,) better known as La Riviere, was 
French printer, who was chief overseer a physician of the sixteenth century, 
of tha office of the celebrated Didot, and strongly attached to the fallacies of Para- 
overlooked the impression of most of the celsus. He was bom at Falaise, in 
splendid works which hear that printer's Normandy, and attracted attention by 
name. Bailly was much respected by the extent of his learning in the belles 
the men of letters of his day, and enjoyed lettres, in philosophy, and in medicine, 
the constant friendship of the due de He was appointea physician in ordinary 
Nivernais, He had collected a valuable to Henry IV. ; and after encountering 
library, which he was obliged to sell by many difficulties created by his parti- 
auction in 1800. The date of his death cular opinions, and being obliged to re- 
is not known, but he was alive in 181*5. nounce some of his doctrines, he died at 
Two books are attributed to him by the Paris, Nov. 5, 1605, M. Carr^re has 
writers of the Biog. Univ. (Suppl.) related some of the peculiarities of this 
BAILLY, (Edinoiide Louis Barthe- physician, not the least remarkable of 
lemy,) born at Troyes in 1760, and which is his conduct at the time of his 
generally named Bailly de Juilly, as decease. Confident of his approaching 
having been a distinguished professor at dissolution, he in succession called to 
th^elebrated college at that place. He him all his servants, and to them he pre- 
was a very active member of the Na- sen ted various sums of money, pieces of 
tional Convention, but distinguished by plate, furniture, &c, with an injunction 
his moderation and by his constant op- to each, immediately to depart and never 
position to the violent party, on which to behold him again. In this way he 
account he was more than once de- disposed of all his goods ; and being then 
nounced as a royalist. He had a great visited by his medical friends, he desired 
share in the revolution of the 18th Bru-^^em to call his domestics, upon which 
maire, which placed the power in the he learnt that none of them bad been 
hands of Napoleon, by* whom he was seen, that the door was open, the house 
immediately appointed prefect of the deserted and empty. He then addressed 
department of the Lot. In 1813, he was his physician, saying, it was now time he 
deprived of his office for some disorder should depart, since he had nothing re- 
wliich he had allowed to creep into the maining but the bed upon which he was 
administration, and lived in retirement lying, and soon after he died. His works 
till 1819, when he died in consequence are not held in much estimation. They 
of injuries received by the overthrowing are — Demosterion, scu Aphoristni CCC, 
of the diligence in which he was tra- continentes summam doctrinm ParaceU 
veiling. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) sic®. Paris, 1578, 8vo. It was trans- 

® BAILLY, (Joseph,) a French army lated into French, and published at 
surgeon, born at Besan^on, in 1779, Rennes in the same year, with another 
where he died in 1832. In 1798, he treatise by the same author, entitled, 
was attached to the army of the Grisons. Sur les Antiquitos de la Bretagne Artno*' 
In 1801, he embarked for Egypt on rique. Respoosio ad Quesuones pro- 
board the Indwiitkle } but returning positas k Medicis Parisiensihus. Paris, 
without having -been able to effect a 1579, 8vo. Discours des Intenogatoires, 
land^, he was sent to St Domingo, &c. Ib. Sommaire de Defense, Arc* ib, 
wWene became prisoner to the Enghsh De Peste Tractatua. Paris, 1580, 8vo. 
cq>ture of Jacmel. From thence Also in French. Premier ' Tr8it4 de 
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rHonune^etdo son esaemtielle Anatomie. was born near Blackburn in Lancaishife, 
Pam, 1580, 8vo. on tbo 24th of February, 1643. He 

BAlIiLY-BRIET, (Jean Baptiste,) a received an excellent classical education, 
French advocate of cpnsiderable reputa* and commenced preaching at Chester 
lion, who wasbom in 1729, atBesan^on, about the year 1665. He appears' to 
and died on the 27th of October, 1808. have suffered from the harsh Inws which 
Ha was much patronised by the prin- a iftistaken zeal for ecclesiastical purity 
cipal families ot the province, having had induced the legislature *of those days 
renoimced the practice of pleading. His to originate, and was frequently confined 
reports of various important cases were in Lancaster mil for being present at 
' held in high est^m b^ lawyers. In conventicles, often held during the night. 
1793, he was for alhort time imprisoned He went over to Ireland, where he re- 
in die castle of Dijon, his loyalty having mained, preaching at Limerick for four- 
been, for some cause or other, doubted teen years. “ A person of great qualit}', 
by the gcveriiment. A work, entitled, and his lady, who were nearly related to 
Le Comt5 de Montb^liard agrandi et the duke of Ormond, lord-lieutenant of 
enrichi au prejudice de la Franche- Ireland,” (Cotton Mather, Magnalia 
Comte, was published by him at Be- Christi Americana, book iii. chap. ,7,) 
san^on in 1789, and dedicated to the attending his ministry, the bishop com- 
states-general. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) plained of Daily to the lord-lieutenant. 

BAILS, (Benito,) was bom in Cata- On this, his wealthy admirer offered to 
Ionia in 1730, and«thaving finished his him the chaplaincy of the duke, on con- 
studies at the university of Perpignan, re- dition of his conforming, promising to 
sided for some time at Paris, where he him, at the same time, appointment to 
furnished the intelligence relative to a deanery, and the first bishopric that 
Spain, for a literary journal. Being taken should become vacant. He, however, 
into the service of Don Masones de Lima, refused all tliese overtures, and in a very 
the Spanish ambt^sador to the court of short time afterwards was thrown into 
France, as his secretary, he returned prison, where he continued for some time, 
with him to his native country, where he What aggravated his sufferings, was the 
soon began to attract notice, not only on reflection that, while he was thus severely 
account of his superior mathematical punished, the papists in the neighbour- 
acquirements, but for his literary attain- nood received every species of encou- 
ments, and his knowledge of English and ragement. When he was brought before 
German, as well as other foreign Ian- the judge, he said, “ If I had been drink- 
giuiges. He was elected member of se- ing, and gaming, and carousing at a 
veral academies, and on that of St. Fer- tavern with company, my lords, I pre- 
^dinand being established, was appointed, sume that would not have procured my 
^in 1768, to give instructions in the ma- being thus treated as an offender. Must 
tliematics as applied to architecture. The J>raying to God, and preaching of Christ, 
value of his services was proved by the'^p^ith a company of Christians that are as 
great progress of the pupils; but the peaceable and inoffensive, and service- 
application to the duties of his office, and able to his majesty and the government, 
to his own studies, was so far unfortunate, as any of his subjects,— must this be a 
as it brought on a paralytical attack, greater crime ?” To this the replv was, 
which deprived him of the use of his (as is stated by Mather,) “ We will have 
right hand. He learned, however, to you to know it is a greater crime.” He 
write with the other, and though confined was refused his release except upon con- 
to his bed, composed after that time the dition of his leaving the country. In 
chief part of his publications. These 1684 he went to New England, and was 
consist of his great Course of Mathe- ordained minister of Watertown on the 
matics, in 10 vols 4to, including one 6th of October, 1686. He removed to^ 
treating of civil architecture ; an abridge- Boston in 1692, where he continued until 
ment of the same work in 3 vols; a^. his death, which happened on the 12th . 
treatise on Harmony; a work against of December, 1697. He published a' 
tlicPracticeofinterment within Churches, sermon, and an Address to the Peo^e of 
1785; Institutions of Geometry, 1795; Limerick. (Mather. Middleton, Biog, 
and Dictionary of Civil Architecture, Evan. Allen, Biog. Diet.) 
which last was not puhlbhed until 1802, BAIN BRIDGE or BAMBRIDC^ 
some years jafter. his death ; for that ' (Christopher,) diplomatist mid prelate, 
event took place Jtily 12, 1797, and one of the few EngBshineii Who 

DAILY, (John,) a dissenting minister, have attained the dignity df 'carnal. 
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iWck <va« espedatly foimded foi^ tkk ^ 
k^efit of northern men. He ente^^ed* 
the church, and had several^ pie<A of 
pre£mnent,lhe particulars of which may 
he seen in Woo^ with the dates of the 
time wh^ he entered upon them. He 
wits also made provost of his own college. 
AU this preceded 1503, in which year he 
was made dean of York, His advance- 
nieht frtjm. this time in the higher dig- 
nities of church and state, was unusually 
rapid. We take the dates from Wood. 
In 1505, he was made dean of Windsor 
and master of the rolls ; in 1507 bishop 
of Purham ; and in 1508 archbishop m 
York.' He was believed to have per-* 
ibrpied an important service for the 
church about this time, by inducing king 
Henry VIII, to take part with the pope 
l^ainst Louis XII. and for this he was 
rewarded with the dignity of cardinal- 
priest of St. Pi-axedis. This, according 
to Godwin, was in March 1511. He 
enjoyed these high dignities but a few 
years. In his death there was some- 
thing remarkable. Godwin, after Paulus 
Jovius, relates the circumstances thus; 
being at Rome in 15H, he was taken oil* 
hy poison, which was administered by 
l&valdns de Modena, a priest, liis steward, 
in revenge for having been beaten by 
him, as he confessed upon his execution. 
He died on the 14th of July in that 
year, and was buried in the English 
hospital at Rome. There is a very 
strange confusion of the circumstances 
of the life of Christopher Umwick witV^^ 
i^hose of Christopher Uainbridge, in Bale 
and Pits, from whom the same confu- 
sion has passed into some recent w^orks 
of biography. 

BAINjBRIDGE, (John,) an eminent 
physician and astronomer, horn in 1582 
^ at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. 
He began in very early life the study of 
astronomy, and entered as a student at 
Edimanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts. After taking his degree, he re- 
turned to Leicestershire, where for seve- 
ral years he kept a grammar school, and 
at the same. t(me studied pliysic ; em- 
ploying hle^I^ure hours in studying 
mathematicii, especially astronomy. By 
the advice of eome friends^ not finding 
his school proceed very prosperouidyi he 
, removed to London, where ^ was ad- 
mitlcd a fellow of the college of physi- 
16 
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did ftie author 
godd.ls^icer ft>r .he was, by means of 
4h& ‘woi^) . jnUrodnc^ ^ the acquaint- 
ance *of Su*' Henry Skidle, who, ind^I^i 
appointed him his first professor of 
nomy at Oxford. Oja^s reqmval to this 
university, he entenJ nj^self at j^erton 
college, from time irnmi^moriai the seat 
of science ; the master ,rad fellows of 
which appointed hiin.^ jumor reader of 
Linacre's lecture sin 1631, and senior 
reader in 1635. He was indefatigable' 
in the duties of his professorship, and id 
fulfilling tlie original designs of the mu- 
nificent founder of it ; oul’proctf of his 
zeal may be learnt 4rom^te fact ef his 
learning Arabic, w^n more than fotty 
years of age, in order to publish correct 
editions .^, the works of the ancient 
astronomem, agreeably to th^ wish, of 
Sir Henry Savile, as implied fn thV: 
statutes of the foundation of hisjprofes- 
sorships. In 1620, Dsd^ridge pimlished 
a very correct edition'^, the treatises of 
Proclus on the'Bpherq,' and Rtolemy, 0e 
Hypothesibus Planetai:um, together with 
the Canon llegnorpiuliif J^e latter writer. 
Besides these, ^ve h» Canicularia, a 
treatise concerni& the Dog-^tar, ..gnd 
the Canicular Days, 12mo, Oxford, 164% 
which was undertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Usher, but left imperfeeV the 
author being prevented from dompleting 
it, by the outbreak of the civil wars. 
The greater portion of his writings, how- 
'•ever, were never published; but fortu- 
nately he left all his papers to archbishop 
Usher, and they are now deposited in the 
valuable library of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. Among these are tn^JPollowing 
1. A Theory of the Sun. 2. A Theory 
of the Moon. 3. A Discourse concern- 
ing |he Period of the Year. 4. Two 
Books of Astronomical Calculations. 5. 
Miscellaneous Papers on Mathematics 
and Astronomy. A large coUection ofhis . 
scientific correspondence, drafts of 
his own letters, , are also premved in tlie/' 
same library; including eom)s froiK Ed- 
ward Wright, one of the most c^hrntdd 
astronomers of his day, and, 'we heffcV^ 
the only memorials oi him that are now 
extant. ■ . \ 

BAIN£Si,.(John,) a of 

considerable ac.quiremenU ftitid in- 

dustry, whose writings are inteihipersed 
through the various mathematical perio- 
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mar school of which place he was soma 
head master. * 

' At a very early age he manifested 
strong predilections for mat^matical 
j^udy ; and to accomplish this" purpose 
Wit^ greater he devoted his 

life to the us^tralP though too little 
honoured, profiision of tuition. In a 
life so spent, there is little room for 
interesting incident; and beyond the 
coipmon-place changes which occur to 
mep in general, his life was entirely 
unruffled and serene. His exam|>le, 
however, should not he lost upon young 
mep circums^pjlped as hewas ; hut should 
encourage their exertion amidst every 
diiilculty. They sh^d learn from it, 
that an aim in life,*’ is, the most 
valuable of all youthful acquis^ns ; and 
that any sifm, whatever it steadily 
.^id perseveringly followed out, will ulti> 


(WelJ adapted. Their first idea appeal^ to 
haV# been similar to that of the Jcia 
Eruditorum : — the proposal of scientiftc 
challenges to each other by the cor- 
respondents; and such form .the main 
parts of these works .retained through 
their entire period of existence. It was 
thus, that such men as Simpson, Emer- 
son, Landen, Dalhy, Burrow, Lawson, 
Bonnycastle, White, Saunderson, Ro- 
bertson, Wales, White, Wildbore, Vince, 
Lowthian, Brinkley, Maskeliiie, Hutton, 
Harvey, Swale, Leybourn, Butler, and 
hundreds more, who have already passed 
away, besides hundreds now living, were 
led to the study of mathematical science. 
The majority of contributors to. such 
works were obscure country schoolmas- 
ters; and upon thoir shoulders rested 
the support of our mathematical credit 
during nearly the whole of the last cen- 
tury, and the early part of the present 


mately be accomplished, even where the 
talents d^ noti; rii^ to a high order. one. Even in our 3ay those forgotten 
As one of a i^fecrous mass of men, works may be consulted with much ad- 
whoae lives are passed irt'^hscurity, and vantage ; and the problems and theorems 
yet who exercise, a deep, though unap- especially in nurc geometry, which are 
preeiated influence on the progress of the interspersed tnrough them,' would have 
social, moral,, and intelldfetual develope- done honour to the age of Apollonius. 


ment of mau, the contemplation of the 
life of Baines acquires a high inte- 
rest. It is known but to few even 
amdngst ourselves, tliat pure science 
was cultivated in this country during the 
flcist century, in comparative silence and 
obscurity, by means of certain unpre- 
tending periodical works, more or less 
exclusively devoted to mathematics ; 
whilst in our universities and public 
schools, the subject lay dormant, or in 
its most crude state, was taught only 
inddently, studied by hardly any, and 
was considered ifterely as matter of 
iiUe curiosity by nearly all. Amongst 
these works may be especially mentidhed 
the Ladies’^ Diary, edited successively by 
Tipper, Beighton, Heath, Simpson, Rol- 
linson,, Hut^, and Gregory ; the Gen- 
tleman’s Diaiy, edited by Badder, Feat, 
Wildbore, Gregory, and Leybourn ; the 
Mathematical Repository of Professor 
Leyboiirn ; ;4he Gentleman’s Mathema- 
tical Companion by Davis and Hamp- 
shire; |he Stockton Bee; the York 
.Mised^t^y ; the Leeds Corre^ondent ; 

Hsitor; the Boston Enquirer; 
others of equal value and im^ 
portae#/. These works formed the 
' . " . . 17 



Whether the different state of public 
feeling as regards mathematical science 
in our own day, the tendency towards the 
symbolic departments of the science, the 
air of mystery thrown over its most ob- 
vious truths, the crudeness of the publi- 
cations issued with the apparent appro- 
bation of the universities, and the general 
^ant of rigour in the reasonings by which^ 
its theories are supported; — whether 
these will tend to carry the science for- 
ward, or ultimately to bring it into con- 
tempt and neglect, remains to be seen. 
There is too much reason to anticipate 
the latter result ; and more especially as 
it is accompanied by an almost entire ex- 
tirpation of that race of men who looked 
upon mathematical science as the science 
of strict demonstration. With them, 
too, are gone the works to which they 
contributed; and it is an ominous fact 
that only one single mathematical pend* 
dical now exists : — viz. the Ladies* f 
BAION, a French suij^on of 
eighteenth century, who dEti: ^ 
himself by his knowledge of natiual 
tory. He was a correspondent the* 
celebrated Daubenton, and pub^ihed 
M^moires pour servir a VHistobre 

c 
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turelle da Cajrcnne et de H Ouvaue 
Fran^olse, Pans, 1777-78, 2vol8f foL In 
these memoirs ace to be found some 
excellent descriptions of the Mapouri, a 
kind of Paroquet, the Cipossum, the 
electrical Eel, Ac.; and an account of 
the Mai Rouge of Cayenne, which ap- 
pears to be' identical with the Red 
Leprosy of the Arabians. 

BAIR, or BAYER, (Melchior,) a gold- 
smith in Njirenberg, whose embossed 
works especially were much valued. He 
made, for the king of Poland, an altar- 
piece entirely of silver. He died, according 
to Doppelmayer, in 1577. (Heller's 
Beitrage.) 

BAIRAKDAR MUSTAPHA PASHA, 
a celebrated Turkish commander at the 
commencement of the present century. 
He was originally a colour-seijeant 
{bairakdar) in a regiment of Janizaries, 
but was noticed and promoted for his 
good conduct by the sultan, Selim III., 
to whom he afforded great assistance in 
the organization of the Nizam- Jedeed, 
or new regular troops, destined to sup- 
plant the tumultuous and undisciplined 
Janizaries. On the breaking out of the 
Russian war, in 1806, Mustapha Bairak- 
dar was appointed vizier of three horse- 
tails, and sent as pasha of lludshuk, to 
assume the command of the army on the 
Danube; but he was soon recalled by 
the news of the revolts of the Janizaries, 
who had dethroned Selim, placing his 
cousin, Mustapha IV. on the throne; 
and after concluding a truce with the 
enemy, he marched to Constantinople in 
order to restore his benefactor. His de- 
sign was not suspected till he entered the 
city ; but before he could possess himse^^ 
of the palace Selim was murdered C 
prison, and the bairakdar could only 
revenge him by deposing Mustapha, and 
elevating Mahmood his brother to the 
imperial dignity. He now became grand 
vizier of the empire, exercising almost 
uncontrolled authority, in the name of 
the new sovereign ; but the hatred of the 
Janizaries continued unquenchable, and 
on the feast of Bairam succeeding his 
elevation, taking advantage of the ab- 
sence <>f most of the new troops from the 
city, they surrounded the palace of the 
Porte, and set it on fire ; the huilding 
with a powder magazine which it con- 
tained, was . blown into the air, and the 
vizier perished in the explosion, Nov. 14, 
1808. The reforms, of which he had 
been the principal projector, were aban- 
doned at nis death, and not resumed till 
the final destruction of the Janizaries, in 
18 
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1826, removed the check which they had 
arbitrarily exercised over the authority 
of the monarch. 

BAIRD, (David,) a distinguished mi- 
litai^ officer, was bom at Newbyth, in 
Aberdeenshire, December, 1757. On 
the 16th Dec. 1772, he obtained his 
commission as ensign in the second foot, 
and having studied at a military academy, 
johicd his regiment in the following year. 
Aft^r serving in that place for three 
years; &nd 7iaving||)htained his lieu- 
tenancy, he returned to England, where, 
in 1777, he was promoted captain of the 
light infantry company in Macleod's 
Highlanders, (the seventy-third, after- 
wards the seventy-first,) and embarked for 
Madras (Jan. 1779) with the first battalion 
of the regiment under the command of 
lord Macleod. The troops reached India 
in Jan. 1780, having touched and re- 
mained for some time at Madeira, Goree, 
and the Cape. Hyder AH was threaten- 
ing the Carnatic ; and the government of 
Madras determined that the army under 
the command of Sir Hector Munro, the 
commander-in-chief, should march to Con- 
jeveram, to form a junction with colonel 
Baillie, who was on his march thither 
from Gimtoor, Baird, with his regiment, 
was amongst these forces, and when 
Munro was informed by BailHe, that 
he had been attacked by Tippoo Sahib, 
and that, although lie had beaten him 
off, his troops had suffered so severely, 
as that he required assistance, a force 
was detached under the command of 
colonel Fletcher to extricate him ; cap- 
tain Baird being second in command.^ 
After these troops had joined colonel 
Baillie, tlie whole body marched for Con- 
jeveram, which they had nearly reached, 
when they were attacked by Hyder AH 
with an overwhelming force, and after a 
gallant resistance, were wholly cut to 
pieces ; captain Baird, who was comman- 
der, (colonel Fletcher having been killed 
in the engagement,) was severely wounded 
andtaken prisoner. (Hook's Life of Baird. 
Mill. Hist. Brit. India. B. iv. ch. 4. Com- 
pare Col. Wilks’ Sketches of South India,' 
chap, xxii.) He was taken to Seringa- 
patam, where he was confined in a dun- 
geon, and received the greatest indigiiities 
and underwent the severest har^hips. 
He was not released until the peaide Of 
1784. In 1807 he obtained lilg majority, 
and sailed for Europe, where he obtained 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of his own regi- 
ment, and in June 1791, retutiied agSh 
to Madras. He immediately hastened to 
join the army,- which mider lord Corn-r 
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lral]& lyas encamped near Scringapatam. 
He was present at the storming^ of the 
important fortress of Nundy Droog, and 
also at the^^captiire of Savendroog, at 
which last affair he rendered considerable 
service. In the night attack, which took 
place shortly afterwards on Serjngapa- 
tam, Baird also distinguished himself 
greatly, driving the enemy into the 
Hockany at the point of the bayonet; 
and for his gallai^y he received the 
approbation of his rammander. On tlie 
breaking up of the army, consequent on 
the peace with Tippoo, Baird returned 
with the southern division of the Madras 
forces to Warrienne, where he became 
commandant, and thence with his own 
regiment proceeded to Secundamallee. 
In 179»3, he commanded the European 
brigade in the force to which PondicheiTv 
surrendered, from whence he was with 
the seventy-first detached to Tanjore, 
where he took the command. Here he 
became committed in a (marrcl with the 
Company’s resident, which, according to 
his own account, originated in his un- 
willingness to see the rajah of Tanjore, 
compelled to surrender his territories to 
the East India Company; a measure 
which the Madras government were 
anxious to accomplish with all the native 
states which were indebted to the com- 
pany, in order to preserve them from the 
rapacity of sUch merchants as they had 
borrowed money from to pay the interest 
due oil the company’s advances. (Hook’s 
Life of Baird. Mill. B. vi. ch. 7.) In 
^onscquencc Baird was, with his regi- 
ment, removed to Wallajahhad, where 
he remained until the autumn of 1797, 
when the regiment was broken up and 
he returned to Madras. The high state 
of discipline to which he had brought 
his gallant Highlanders, although he 
made but sparing use of corporeal punish- 
ment, was waimly acknowledged in gene- 
ral orders by major-general (afterwards 
field marshal, Sir Alured) Clarke, (2d 
Jan. 1797,) and by the government of 
Madras. Baird arrived at the Cape, on 
his way to Europe, in Dec. 1797, and 
was persuaded by the governor, lord 
Macartney, to remain there with the com- 
mand of brigadier-general. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of a brigade con- 
sisting of the eighty-sixth remment and the 
Scotch brigade, but did not Tong continue, 
as he received orders from En^and to re- 
turn to India, with the rank of mmor- 
general. He arrived at Madras in 3m, 
1799, and was appointed to the command 
of the first European brigade (composed 


of the tv^elfth, seventy-fourth, andninety- ' 
fourth regiments and* the Scotch brigade,) 
in the army under lieutenant-general 
Harris assembled at Vellore. On the 
28th Feb. the army encamped at Cari- 
mungalum, where it was joined by the 
Nizam’s forces, which, while nominally 
headed by Mecr- Aljum, were, in fact, 
put under the command of the Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley, the .Wellington of 
later history. This preference of a junior 
officer to himself, which originated in 
the expressed wish of * Meer Allum, 
(CoL Gurwood’s Narrative. Wellington 
Despatches,) gave great umbrage to 
Bail'd, who accordingly addressed a letter 
to general Harris, requesting that if 
colonel Wellesley had been appointed 
only at the request of Meer Allum, such 
fact should be made publicly known. 
This request, however, was not, indeed 
it could not have been, complied with. 
At the capture of Scringapatam, the 
most brilliant affair in the war, the 
storming party was led by general Baird, 
(4th of May, 1 799.*) He was greatly mor- 
tified, however, when the capture had been 
effected, that the command of the fortress 
should have been given to colonel Wel- 
lesley, and expressed his sentiments 
thereon to general Hams in language 
more animated than prudent. He, how- 
ever, received the thanks of the com- 
mander-in-chief for his gallantry; was 
presented with Tippoo Sultan’s sword by 
the prize committee, and with a sword 
purchased for him by the field officers 
employed in the assault; and was also 
included in the votes of thanks passed by 
House of Commons and the East 
’^dia Company on this occasion. On his 
return from the expedition the command 
at Dinaporef was given to him. After this 
he was appointed head of the expedition 
destined for the capture of the islands 
of Java and Mauritius, and received 
orders to join them on the .5th of Feb. 
•1801 ; but on the 6th of Feb., two days 
after he had left Calcutta for this pur- 
pose, it was notified to him that the 
destination of the troops was changed^ 
and that tliey were to be employed in 
cooperating with the English army in 
Egypt. Tlie histoiy of this extraordi- 
nary undertaking will be found imnutdy. 

* General Baird's report to the commander-in - ^ 
chief of the capture of Seriiigapatam, may be found 
in the Appendix to the Marquia Wellealey'a India 
BK^spatches, vol. i p. 097. 

t A charge has been brought against that dlstin* 
uished statesman, the marquia \^ellealey, of 
aving neglected Baird in spite of his promlaea^, A 
reference to his despatches lately pubHihed, (vol. 1. 
p.6 19,) will show how unfounded was this accusation. 
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detailed in Mr. Hook’s Life of Baird. 
Throughout it, this officer display^ed tliat 
de^ee of perseverance and courage 
which liad previously distinguished his 
career. He sailed with the expedition 
from Bombay the 6th of May, 1801, 
and arrived at Cossoir on the 8th of 
June, From Cosseir, wliich ho left in the 
latter end of the month, he marched with 
his troops across the desert to Gliennah, 
on the Nile, where he arrived on the 6th 
of July. He arrived at llosetla on the 
30th Aug., and, proceeding the next 
day to Sir John Hutchinson’s head 
quarters before Alexandria, he found 
that the articles for the capitulation of 
the town had been already signed, and 
that the British troops were to take pos- 
session on the next day. His regret at 
being thus deprived of an opportunity 
to share in the glories of the campaign, 
was not a little enhanced by the deter- 
mination of government to unite in one, 
tlie European and Indian armies, thus 
depriving him of the high position he 
expected to continue to occupy. Against 
this determination lie protested very 
strongly to Sir John Hutchinson, and also 
to his successor, lord Cavan, but wholly 
without effect. At this period Baird 
was second in command of the army, 
having previously (May 1801,) had con- 
ferred on him the colonelcy of the fifty- 
fourth regiment. On the 7th of May 
1802, he left Alexandria for Suez, where 
he embarked on the 5th of June, and 
arrived at Calcutta on the 31st of 
July. His conduct during the whole 
of the ' expedition evinced, in the w^ords 
of lord Wellesley, “ zeal, fortitude, and 
ability,” obtained for him the appy 
bation of the government of India, and 
a strong recommendation in his behalf, 
to the king’s government, and the di- 
rectors of the East India Company. In 
the September after his arrival, Baird, 
at his own request, was transferred to 
the staff of the Madras establishment,* 
and proceeding forthwith to that pre- 
sidency on the 12th Jan. 1S03, took the 
command of a division of the sarmy 
employed in the Mahratta war. Whilst 
on tliis service he felt aggrieved at the 
large draffs from the detachment of the 
army which he commanded made by 
general Wellesley, and finding that the 
government of Madras paid no atten* 
tion to his remonstrances on the subject, 
obtained permission to resign his com- 
mand, and left India. On bis passage 
home be touched at St. Helena, where 
he engaged a South Sea whaler to bring 
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him home. In crossing the Bay of Biscay 
his ship was capturedliy a French priva- 
teer, but retaken by an English man of 
ivar, and soon afterwards Baird arrived 
safely in England. He was speedily ap- 
pointed to the staff of the eastern district 
of England, under the command of Sir 
James Craig. In July 1805, he was 
ordered to take the command of a force 
destined for the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, then the possession of 
the Dutch, but feeb^ defended. On the 
31st August, 1805, the -expedition sailed 
from Cork, and reached the Cape on the 
4th January following. Boird remained 
at the Cape until Jan. 1807, when he 
was superseded, for having assisted, in 
affording the services of a body of troops, 
in Sir Home Popbam’s attack on the 
South American colonies; an under- 
taking for which that officer had not the 
authority of the government. Leaving 
Table Bay in Jan. 1807, he arrived in 
England in the following March. In 
this yeai* he accompanied the troops sent 
with admiral Gambler’s fleet to Copen- 
hagen, and during his continuance there 
was twice wounded, although not se- 
verely. On his return home he was 
appointed to the command of ** a drill 
camp,” or “ camp of instruction,” 
fonned on the curragh of Kildare, but 
was soon withdrawn from this duty, and 
ordered to take the command of a laige 
body of troops intended to reinforce Sir 
John Moore in Spain. He arrived at 
Corunna, with his soldiers, in October 
1 808. The j ealousy of the Spanish autho^ 
Titles for some time prevented his landing^' 
When he had overcome this obstacle, he 
marched to Astorga, where he arrived on 
the 19th of November, and which he left 
on the 4th of December for Villa France. 
At the battle previous to the embarka- 
tion of the British troops at Corunna, 
Baird was present, and behaved with his 
usual gallantry. It was by him, at the 
request of Sir John Moore, that the 
word “ advance” was given ; and through- 
out the whole of that trying day, (16th of 
January,) his conduct was worthy of his 
previous reputation. He was severely 
wounded and compelled to retire, to the 
rear, when he was conveyed to the Vilk de 
Paris, the ship by which he had purposed 
to return. It was found necessary to 
amputate his left arm from riie shoulder- 
joint. He arrived in England on the 
25th of Jani^ 1809, the day on which the 
houses of parliament agreed to votes of 
thanks to min for his services in Spain. 
Soon after his arrival, he kissed hands 
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dn liiii appointment aa a knight of the 
bath. On the 16th of April in this 
year, he was created a baron et^ with 
remainder to his brother, Mr. Baird of 
Newbyth, and on the 4th of August in 
the next year, he married Miss Campbell 
Freston, niece to Sir Robert Preston,, of 
Valleyficld, hart. He accepted his 
baronetcy only in obedience to the 
wishes of his families, considering him- 
self entitled to twecra^e; for which, 
indeed, in 1814, rad again in 1821, he 
made unavailing applications. In 1820 
he was appointed commander of the 
forces in Ireland, an oifice he was com- 
pelled to resign in the following year, in 
consequence of the reduction in that 
command disqualifying him from holding 
it. In 1829 he became governor of Fort 
George, Invernesshire, and died on the 
ISth of August, 1829. He was lieute- 
nant-general in 1805, and full general 
in 1814. Sir David Baird was a 
brave rad humane officer, but could not 
pretend to that high military genius 
which has since covered the standards of 
our country with imperishable renown. 

BAIRO, (Peter,) a physician of great 
celebrity, bom at Turin, in 1468, where 
be studied and practised medicine. His 
success in practice was such as to have 
caused him to be consulted by princes 
and nobles with the greatest avidity. 
He was appointed physician to Charles II. 
duke of Savoy. He died April 1, 1558, 
having accumulated a very large fortune. 
He published, De Pcstilentia, ejusque 
^Curatione per Prjeservationum ct Cura- 
^tionum Regimen. Turin, 1507, 4to, and 
Paris, 1513, 8 VO. Lexipyretae perpetuae 
Questiones ct Annexorum solutio. De 
Nobilitate Facultatis Medicse. Utruin 
Medicina et Philosophia sint Nobiliorcs 
utroque Jure, scilicet Civili et Canonico, 
Turin, 1512, fol. De medendis hu- 
mani Corporis Mails Enchiridion, quod 
vulgd veni mecum vocant. This was 
pumished with an edition of his treatise 
on the Plague at Basle in 1560, in 8vo; 

' again in 1563 and 1 587. It also appeared 
at Lyons, 1561, and at Frankfort, 1612, 
in 12mo. Se&eti Medicinali, Venct. 
1585, Svo. 

BAISANKHOR, a prince of the house 
of Timour; son of sultan Mahmood 
Mir2a, king of Transoxiana, whom he 
succeeded on the throne of Samarkand, 
A.D, 1 494," (a#h. 900.) He was, however,, 
expelled about two years later by a sud- 
den revolt of his officers; and, after 
leading a wandering life for some time, 
Was assassinated by a' chief, named 
21 


Khosroo-Shnh, a.d. 1499, at the age of 
twenty^two. He is mentioned by his 
relative, Baber, as an amiable and highly- 
accomplished prince, and a poet of cra- 
sidcrable merit. After his death, Trans- 
oxiana was left without an acknowledged 
monarch, and fell into a state of confu- 
sion, which facilitated its conquest, a few 
yeara later, by the Uzbeks. 

The name of Baisankhor was borne by 
several junior princes of the Timourides. 
(Memoirs of Baber. D’llerbelot. Mal- 
colm’s Persia.) 

BAISANKHOR, a prince of tlie Turk- 
man race of Ak-koinlu, or “ the White 
Sheeps" in Persia ; son of YakoOb Beg, 
and grandson of the famous Uzim-Has- 
sau ; was proclaimed on the death of his 
father, a.d. 1490, (a.ii. 895,) at the age 
of ten years ; but his succession was 
disputed by three others of the same 
family, by one of whom, llostain Beg, 
Baisankhor was taken and put to death, 
after little more than a year’s nominal 
reign. Four or five princes followed in 
rapid succession, the last of whom, 
Mourad, a brother of Baisankhor, was 
vanquished, in 1508, by Shah Ismail, the 
founder of the Seflareen dynasty. (De 
Guignes. D’llerbelot. Khondemir.) 

BAISANKHOR, son of Danshali, or 
Daniel, and grandson of the great Akbar, 
was placed on the throne of India, a.d. 
1627, (a.h. 1026,) by the troops who had 
massacred his predecessor Sliahriyar, son 
of Jehanghir, on account of the favour 
which he sliowed to the heretical tenets 
of the Sheahs. The reign of Sliahriyar 
had lasted only five months ; and that of 
^aisankhor was not destined to be much 
(jiore permanent ; after eight mouths, in 
which time he had alienated all classes 
of his subjects by his tyranny and ex- 
cesses, he was driven from the throne by 
the arms of Kluirrem-Shah, brother of 
Sliahriyar, (afterwards famous under the 
title of Shahjehan.) Four other sons of 
Daniel were put to death, and Baisankhor, 
narrowly escaping by flight, took the 
resolution repairing to Constantinople, 
and imploring the aid of the Ottoman 
sultan, Mourad IV., to reseat him on the 
throne. He was at first favourably re- 
ceived, but his arrogance, and the absurd 
pretensions which ne claimed to have 
allowed him in virtue of his descent from 
’Hmour, alienated the sultan, who, siter 
the reception of a splendid embassy from 
Shahjehan, definitively refused to assist 
him with either troops or money* He, 
however, remained a dependaxR on the 
Ottoman court till 1634, when he ffisap 
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peared, having adopted, according to 
some accounts, the habit of a derwish, 
though other 'writers, perhaps more pro- 
bjbly, state him to have been privately 
put to death by order of Mourad. Tlie 
short reigns of Shahriyar and Baisankhor 
are omitted by De Guignes, and other 
'Writers, as intervening between those of 
Jehanghir and Shahjehan ; and Von 
Hammer remarks that we chiefly owe to 
the Ottoman historians the clearing up 
of this point. 

BAISIO, (Guido di,) one of the most 
renowned canonists of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was a noble of Reggio, in Lom- 
bardy. About 1280, he was professor of 
civil law in Bologna, where he became 
archdeacon. He is styled in ancient 
writings, Summi Pontificis Capcllanus et 
Literarum contradictaruin aiiditu; and 
by Tritemius (De Script. Ecclesiiistic.), is 
called Vir in utroqiie Juris peritissimus, 
ingenio acutus et clarus eloquio. He 
was the instructor of Giovanni d’An- 
drea, and remained at Bologna at least 
until the year 1300, when he finished his 
Interpretation of the Decretals, to which 
he gave the quaint title of Rosario, which 
was published in folio, in 1481. The 
edition which contains the notes of 
Nicholas Soranzo and Pietro Albiniani, 
appeared at Lyons in 1558. A commen- 
tary, which he wrote on the Sixth De- 
cretal, evinced so much learning, that 
the views therein stated are generally 
accepted. This work was published at 
Venice in 1577. Besides these, he made 
some additions to the work of Giovanni 
Teutonico on the Decretals, and com- 
posed a treatise, De Haeresibus, a copx 
of which in manuscript was preserved ijp 
Florence. He is not to be confounded 
with his ngphew, who was also a priest, 
professor of canon law, and bishop of Con- 
cordia and of Modena, where he died in 
1382. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAITAR, (Abdallah Ebn Ahmed 
Ziaeddin Ebn,) a celebrated Mohamme- 
dan physician, bom in M^ga in the 
early part of the thirteenth dBtury, He 
travelled through great part of the East, 
to perfect himself in the sciences of 
memcine and natural history. He was 
chosen by the high school, or college, of 
Cairo, as their professor of medicine, and 
by the khalif, Malik A1 Kamel, the son 
of Malik Adel, and nephew of Saladin, 
as his vizir. He died in 1248, leaving 
behind him a large work on botany, 
containing the descriptions of Dioscorides, 
vrith many additions and corrections from 
his own observations. This work, entitled 
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the Great Collection of Medical Simples^ 
is fully described in Casiri. (Bibliotheca 
Escurialcnsis, i. 275, No. dcccxxxiv.) 

BAITELLT, (Angelica,) a nun of the 
convent of St. Giulia, at Brescia, bom 
about 1600. Moved by a feeling of ve- 
neration towards that most ancient mo- 
nastery, she compiled a large volume in 
folio, Annali historici dell' Edificazi one, 
Erettione, e Dotatione dell serenias. 
Monast. di S. Salva^^e Sta. Giulia, dalP 
anno della sua Funuazione 760, fin at 
1657; Brescia, 1657. (Libraria Bres- 
ciana.) 

BAITELLO, (Francesco,) of Brescia, 
was “ a virtuous gentleman, but eccentric, 
capricious, a wandering academician, 
and a great poet.” His work. Rime con 
un Discorso in Prosa in Fine della No- 
bilta, Brescia, 1625, as well as his Scipi- 
ade, Encomio della Adulazione, and 
Vita della bcataVirginc, are rare even in 
Italian libraries. (Librar. Brcsciana.) 

BAITELLO, (Girolamo,) of Brescia, 
one of the magnanimous Italian patriots 
of the middle ages. He exerted himself 
in supporting, on every occasion, the 
rights and privileges of his native town, 
and wrote also some voluminous works 
on those subjects. In 1560 he was sent 
on some important business to the lords 
of Venice. (Librar. Bresc.) 

BAITELLO, or BAITELLI, (Lodo- 
vico,) doctor of law, served on different 
occasions her gracious highness the city 
of Brescia, (nostro serenissimo principe 
la Citta di Brescia, Cassando, p. 158,) 
with great success. He became siihse-^ 
quently counsellor of state and a count, ^ 
and wrote De ultimis Voluntatibus Dcci- 
siones, Milan, 1671, folio; Breue, Hist, 
dclle SS. Croci, gran Tresoro de Brescia, 

8 VO. (Librar. Bresc.) 

BAITHE, (Stephen,) a celebrated 
botanist, a native of Hungary, born in 
the county of Eisenburgh, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was 
performing the duties of pastor of the 
reformed church at Gissing, at the court 
of count Bathiani, in 1582. Charles de 
PEcluse acknowledges his acquaintance 
with the plants of Hungary to have been 
derived from the labours of Baithe ; and 
Horanyi and Werzpreini have giVeh a 
list of his works, which are chiefly in the 
Hungarian language. They are on sub- 
jects of theology as well as botany* The 
most important appear to be Ndflienclator 
Stirpium Pannonicus, which is inserted 
in the Historia Stirpium, &c. of L’Ecluse, 
and in the Specimen Hungarise Liteifariss 
of Czwittinger ; Fuves Ksenyo, fuveknek 
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es saknak nevckrse, &c., Nemet-Ujvar, 
1595, 4to. 

BAITZ, (Job. Hendrich Hartmann,) 
a builder of organs^ born at Utreclit in 
1708, died in 1770. His instruments are 
stupendous, commanding the admiration 
of every one who hears, and even sees 
them. That of Zierikzce has forty-six 
voices, of superior, majestic tone — the 
nine bellows being seven feet long, and 
four feet five incl^ broad. Baitz was 
paid 19,500 florhiAor this organ. He 
erected other organs of similar magni- 
tude in the large churches of Gorinchera, 
at Utrecht, Worden, Benschop, &c. 
(Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst.) 

BAIZE, (Noel Philippe, 1672—1746,) 
a French ecclesiastic, who taught theo- 
logy in 1697, at Vitry-le-Fran^ais, and 
was afterwards director of the library of 
the Peres de la Doctrine Chretienne, of 
which he made a very excellent cata- 
logue. Baize contributed some articles 
to the Supplement to Mor^ri, and wrote 
the history of the congregation to which 
he belonged for the Gallia Christiana. 
His MS. catalogue is now in the library 
of the arsenal at Paris. (Biog. Univ. 
Siippl.) 

BAJ, (Tommaso,) born at Crevalcore, 
near Bologna, about 1050. Most unfor- 
tunately little is known of the life of this 
great composer of the splendid Miserere, 
which is chaunted every Good Friday 
in the Sixtiue chapel. Having distin- 
guished himself by his compositions at 
Rome, he succeeded in 1713 Paolo 


^Lorenzani as master of music in the 
"chapel of the Vatican, but died soon 
after, 22d December, 1714. As up to 
the year 1712 no account is to be found dedicated to the emperor Joseph, 
of this Miserere having been executed BAJUS, or DE BAY, (Michael) 


was highly regarded by the notorious ■ 
pope Sixtus V. Having been suspected 
of seditious practices, he was thrown into 
prison by the government, and died, at 
Vincenza, in the seventieth year of his 
age. ^ He edited the Practica Civilis et 
Criminalis, published at Frankfort in 
1590, and in Venice, 1640. There are 
many other editions of this work, (Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BAJARDO, (John Baptist,) a painter 
of Genoa, who died of the plague in 1670, 
rather young. His pictures in the hall 
of St. Peter, and in the Augustine con- 
vent, are very well executed : in fact, 
his performances vrere once in great 
repute. 

BAJ AT, (Simon and Michael,) two 
Spanish knights, who came to Hungary 
with Constanzia de Arragon, daughter of 
king Alphonso II., and wife of Kmerich, 
or Heinrich, of Hungary. They are the 
ancestors of the families of Martinsdorf 
and Gilssingen, the latter, especially, 
very conspicuous in the annals of that 
country, (Engel’s Gesch, des ungr. Reichs. 
vol. i. p. 275.) 

BAJAZET. SeeBAVEziD. 

BAJTAI, (Baron Anton von,) provost 
of the chapter of Presburg, bishop of 
Siebenburgen, and imperial privy coun- 
sellor, was born at Zsido, in the district 
of Pest, in 1727. He studied theology 
at Rome, taught philosophy at Ofen, and 
was afterwards professor of history and 
antiquities at Vienna, and lutor in 
Hungarian history to the crown prince 
(afterwards the emperor Joseph). He 
died at Azad in 1775, leaving behind 
him in MS. a Latin history of Hungary, 


having 

in the above chapel, it is obvious, that he 
introduced it on becoming appointed 
master of that place of worship, Baj’s 
Miserere is printed, conjointly with that 
of Allegri, in Musica Sacra, quse cantatur 
quotannis per lleptomaden sanctam 
Romm in Sacello pontificio, Leipzig. 
(Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst.) 

BAJACCA, (Giovanni Batista,) an 
Italian jurist of Como, who flourished at 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. He was at Rome in 1625. He 
wrote a life of Giovanni Batista Marini, 
which was published at Venice, in 1625. 
He was abo the author of some verses. 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BAJAHDI, (Giovanni Batista,) an 
Italian jurist, a noble of Perugia, who 
flourished about 1568. He was em- 
ployed in many important ofiSces,. and 
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1513 at Melin, in Flanders, the worthy 
precursor of Jansenism. He studied at 
Louvaine, and was made in 1549 principal 
of the papal college, and subsequently a 
doctor of divinity and professor at that 
university. For the sake of being able to 
meet the assertions of the Protestants, by 
appealing ||o the Scriptures and holy 
fathers, hH^eft the scholastic prejudices 
of his colleagues, and followed entirely 
the Antipelagian doctrines of St. Augus- 
tin, whose works he perused nine times. 
Hereby he fell into open contradiction 
with the Semipelagian doctrines of his 
fellow divines. These opinions, which 
he brought forward in conjunctioh with 
his friend, John Hessels,- first excited 
against him the two theologians of Lou- 
vaine, Tapper and Ravesteyn, who had 
returned lu 1552 from the council of 
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Trent* They took, at random, eighteen 
amoneat the many dogmae of Bajus, and 
laid them as heretical before the univer- 
sity of Paris. A censure of that body 
was issued in 1560, whereby three of 
these dogmas were considered erroneous, 
wd dfteen either partly or wholly here- 
tical. The Franciscan friars also appealed 
gainst Bajus s doctrine to cardinal 
wanvella, eovemor of the Low Coun- 
tries. But he enjoined silence to^both 
^parties, and Bajus was even sent in 1563, 
on the part of the Spanish court, to Trent. 
At this period he published his works, De 
Meritis Operum; De prima Hominis 
Justicia ct Virtutibus Impiorum ; De 
Sacrament! s in genere contra Calvlnum, 
1565. And in the following year, De 
Libero Hominis Arbitrio, de Charitate et 
Justificatione. On the Ist of October, 
1567, Plus IV. was induced to publish 
the bull, in which seventy-six dogmas 
were condemned, still without naming 
Bajus. A great stress is laid by contem- 
poraneous authors upon a comma^ which 
being placed after a certain word in the 
above document or not, would still more 
change the sense in Bajus’s favour. He 
submitted to the decision, but still wrote, 
in terms rather explicit to the pope, who 
answered, that he must submit himself 
unreservedly, which he finally did, kneel- 
ing before the legate Monllon. Still, 
recriminations continued on either side. 
As, however, the university of Louvaine 
was entirely on the side of Bajus, he was 
elected in 1578, a chancellor thereof, and 
even the pope nominated him inquisitor 
general in the Low Countries, lie died 
i6tli December, 1589. He was a man 
of great learning, pure manners, an# 
rare modesty. He left bis property % 
the poor. His doctrine (called Baja- 
iiism) was afterwards taken up by Uie 
Janseniats, and in their hands obtained a 

? ower as hostile towards popery as against 
esuitism. His beautiful creed, how- 
ever, of the pure and undivided love to 
God, was foUowed up by the Quietists. 
His works were edited bt|||Gerberon ; 
Mich. Baji Opera, cum Bull^’ontificupi 
et aliis ipsius Causam spectantibus, jam 
primum ad Bomanam Eedesiam ab 
Convidis Protestantium, simul ac Armini- 
anomm ... imposturis, vindicandam. Co- 
lon. 1696, 2 vol$, in 4to. In the preface 
soine manuscripts are mentioned, which 
have not been printed. (Le Plat Canon, 
et Deer. Cone.. Trident. Antwerp, 1779. 
^ Pda vicini Hid. Cone. Trident Ub. xv, 
Cr 7, Beyle, Diet. Ersch und; Gruber. 
Schrockii’s Kirchengesch. iv. 284.) 
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BAJUS, (James,) nephew of the pre^ 
ceding, died in 1614, as professor of 
theology in Louvaine. He founded, by 
the direction of his uncle’s will, the Col- 
legium Bajanum, an institutipn for the 
support of poor students. 

BAK ACS, pronounced Bakatch, (Then 
mas,) son of a peasant in the Szaboltch 
ComitatuB in Hungary, born in the latter 
part of the iifteenui century, and one of 
the most reckless pditical characters of 
those times. Kin^ Mathias Corvinua 
made him his secretary. With the ut- 
most cunning he attached himself to the 
party of queen Beatrix, and was very 
active in preventing the succession of the 
illegitimate John Corvinus. He took 
also an active part in the election of the 
Pole Wladislaus IL, who made him great 
chancellor. He assumed soon the title of 
supreme privy chancellor, and became 
also archbishop of Gran, when he began 
to long after the dignity of a cardinal. 
Contrary to the law of 1498, which 
allowed any clergyman to possess but 
one benefice, he possessed twenty-five, 
and strove still for more. Having 
become a cardinal in 1505, on aban- 
doning the chancellorship to Szakmdry, 
he made preparations to rise even to 
the papal dignity. Rich, and sup- 
ported by Maximilian I., ho went, ac- 
companied by the poet Stephen Tau- 
rinus (Stierochsel) to the Loteran 
council. Pope Julius IL made him, and 
his successors in the archbishopric of 
Gran, primates and papal legates in 
Hungary and its dependencies. His 
further endeavours to obtain some more ( 
high clerical benefices, were frustrated by 
J<man Horwath Lomnitz, a client of the 
great Zapolya ftimily. The . death of 
Julius II. inspired Bakacs with newhcqics. 
He had dismissed his Hungarian house- 
hold, and arranged himself quite in an 
Italian style, and some of the elder 
cardinals were in his favour. How- 
ever LeoX. was elected pope; in fact, 
the council could not but give pre- 
ference to an enlightened man and 
atron of art, before an intrjguing bat- 
arian like Bakacs. Still, the new 
pope confirmed him in dignities. Be- 
fore leaving Rome he obtained permias^ 
to preach tne cross against .the 
he was dissatisfied with the peace. latt;e'rly 
concluded, and . wanted to , haye Itl^e 
credit of driving the infideds 
rope. He went to Ofen, had a\ gplden 
cross carried before him, and was re- 
ceived by the hereditary prjhc^ Lewis. 
The papal bull was read M a counoil, ai^d 
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Iknalieism the better df sound rea- 
eon. ' $sr6keTy was elected the leader of a 
mob*^ of 40,000 men, which began to 
wage war against the landed proprietors. 
A civil war ensued, until John Zapolya 

fiafacB died in 1521, and his nephews, 
ancestors of the present Erdodis and 
Pl&lds, divided his ill-gotten riches. 
(Engel. Magyar Orszdg polgAr historii- 
Joravald Lexicon O^VI. Ss^zad v4geig« 
vol. i. pp. 74-84. ftsch und Gruber.) 

BAKE, (Reinhard,) born in Magde- 
burg in 1587, a pupil of rector Rollen- 
hagen. He became in 1616 principal 
pastor of the cathedral of Magdeburg. 
When that town was taken on the 10th 
May 1631, by Tilly, Bake, with his coL 
league Decenius, and more than a thou- 
sand people of every age and rank, took 
shelter in the church, which was not 
opened till the third day by order of 
Tilly. He received the general with a 
Latin speech, which applied the words of 
Virgil on the destruction of Troy, to the 
fate of Magdeburg. Tilly, who might 
already repent his too great severity, 
received the allocution favourably. Bake 
died in 1657, and his monument is yet to 
be seen in the cathedral. He wrote 
several homiletic and ascetic works, enu- 


ediiion we have met with. Of - all workiy 
on arithmetic prior to the publicatioii of 
Cocker’s celebrated book on the subject, 
(1668) this of Baker’s approaches nearest 
to the masterpiece of that celebrated 
arithmetician. Baker also translated 
from the French, a little work called 
Rules and Documents, touching the use 
and practice of tlio common fdmanacs, 
4to, Lond. 1587, 

BAKER, (Robert,) an English tra- 
veller in the sixteenth century, who made 
two voyages to Guinea, the first in 1562; 
soon after his return from which, in 
1563, he set out upon the second. The 
merchant-ships of England and France 
were at this period in continual hostilities, 
although the two countries were not 
openly at war ; and the two ships of the 
expedition in which Baker was embarked 
fought two French ships, which they 
took, and sold in a Spanish port, and 
then pursued their enterprise. On the 
coast of Guinea, while Baker had landed 
with eight men, a sudden storm drove 
his ship out to sea ; and on their regain- 
ing the shore, as they did not find him, 
they sailed back to England, leaving him 
among the Indians, in a state utterly 
defenceless. He was at last saved by 
two French vessels which came to that 


mcrated in Kestner, F. G. Clems Mau- coast, and with his companions carried to 
ritianus. Magdeb. 1762, 4to. EJusdein, France as prisoners of war. After a short 
Cleriis Neostdadio - Australis. Magd. retention there, Baker obtained hisliberty, 
1733, 4to. and retiurned to England, where he died 

BAKE, (Laurent,) a Dutch poet of about 1580. He wrote in verse the ac- 
the seventeenth century, wlmse most counts of both his voyages, which aro 
remarkable work is a collection of sacred printed in Hakluyt’s collection, 
hymns. He was bom of a distinguished BAKER, (Sir John,) a statesman of 
family of Amsterdam, and was lord of the reigns of Plenry VIII., Edward VL, 
Wulverhorst, and nephew of the cele-^nd Mary, was a Kentishman by birth, 
brated poet and historian, Noost. He 'mnd educated a lawyer. But early in 
died in 1714. A collection of his poems life he turned himself to politics, and ui 
was published by Vanden-Broek, Amst. 1526 accompanied the bishop of Saint 
1737. (Biog. Univ.) Asaph in an embassy to Denmark. On 

BAKER, (Geo^ey,) a monk of Ose- his return, being a member of the House 
ney, who wrote, in 1347, a histoiy of the of Commons, he was elected speaker ; 
reigns of Edward 1. and Edward IL, or was soon. after appointed attomey-gene- 
ratlier translated the history into Latin ral, and sworn of the privy council. In 
from the French original by Thomas dc 1545 hc|||^as made chancellor of the 
la More, at the author’s request. He exchequer: Mr. Lodge, from whose 
was bom at Swinbrook, in Oxfordshire, biographical notice in his Illustrations of 
Some writers oill him, erroneously, Wal- British History, vol. i. p. 51, these par^ 
ter. His > Chronicle was published by ticulars are taken, observes that mer 
Cmdem (Tanner:) this his name is rarely mentioned,r exoent 

BAKER, (Humphrey,) a citizen of on one occasion, and that a memoraUe 
London in the reign of queen Elizabeth, one. He was the only privy counsellor 
and the author of a veiy popular work who refused to sign the^ bill of , king 
on. Arithmetic, entitled, Tlie W-ell Spring Edward VL by which his two' sietmnB 
of Sciences, which was first published in were to be excluded from the throne. 
1562, (12mOf Lend,) and continued to be Sir John Baker acquired a good estate 
constantly reprinted till 1687;- the latest at Sissinghurst, in Kent, where he 
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a castellated house, iidiich continued foi^ 
some generations the seat of his family. 
He died in 1558, and was buried in the 
church of that place. 

The eldest line of the family were 
admitted into the order of baronets, 
when first that order was instituted ; and 
by a younger son he was grandfather of 
Sir Richard Baker, of whom in a suc- 
ceeding article. 

BAKER, (Sir Richard,) author of 
numerous works, hut the one by which 
he is best remembered is his Chronicle 
of England, a work which had long a 
considerable share of popularity, and was 
indeed the history usually read till the 
appearance of Rapin's. He was a grand- 
son of Sir John Baker the statesman, 
and was bom at his grandfather’s estate 
of Sissinghurst, in or about 1568. lie 
studied at Oxford and the inns of court, 
travelled, and every thing appears to 
have been done by his parents to make 
him an accomplished gentleman. In 
1594 he was made M.A. at Oxford, and 
in 1603 was knighted at Theobalds by 
king James, having then his residence 
at Highgate. In that reign he had the 
reputation of being, says Wood, a most 
complete and learned person, discharg- 
ing the duties which belong to gentlemen 
of the best condition, as a justice of the 
peace and sheriff, which latter office he 
served for the county of Oxford in 1620, 
being then lord of the manor of Middle 
Aston. So far his life appears to have 
been prosperous, and he was then more 
than fifty years of age. But trouble 
came upon him. He had married a 
daughter of Sir George Main waring of 
Ightficld, in Shropshire ; and engaging 
himself for the obligations of certain 
members of that family, he lost his whole 
fortune. Then it was that he began to 
turn himself to the composing of books, 
partly to divert or soothe his mind, and 
partly to supply himself with the neces- 
saries of life. It is to be proved that 
most or all of them were composed while 
he was in prison. This at least- is certain, 
that he died iit the Fleet in 1644, on the 
18th day of February, at about the age 
cf eevfenty-five. It is rare to meet with 
an autW Who first begins to publish 
when he is sixty-seven; yet the date 
1636 is ofl the fitle-page of the earliest 
of his printed writings known to Wood, 
namely, his Cato Variegatus, or Cato’s 
Moral Distiches varied. It is in verse. 
This was foBoWed, in 1637 — 1640, by 
several small devotihnal pieces, being 
what lie terms Meditations and Disqui- 
24 


sitions on the Lord’s Prayer and oil 
divers of the Psalms, in 1641 he printed 
An Apology for Laymen’s writing in 
Divinity, which was followed by two 
other devotional tracts in the same year ; 
and in that year also, 1641) appeared the 
first edition of his Chronicle of the Kings 
of England. Of this work there have 
been many editions, with great enlarge- 
ments, but at the same time great omis- 
sions. He also pubU^hed translations of 
the Marquis Malvefei’s Observations on 
Tacitus, 1642, and of the Letters of 
Balzac. Wood also attributes to him a 
tract entitled Theatrum Rediviyum, in 
reply to Prynne’s Histriomastix, and 
Theatrum Triumphans, or a Discourse 
of Plays; but these, if his, are post- 
humous. He had several children. His 
daughters appear to have married ob- 
scurely, and tne husband of one of them 
is reported to have destroyed an account 
of bis life written by himself. When 
Baker’s necessities compelled him to sell 
his books, they were bought by Williams, 
afterwards archbishop, for the sum of 
500/. ; for it is presumed that Sir Richard 
Baker is the person intended by bishop 
Hacket, when ne speaks of “ that learned 
gentleman, Mr. Baker, of Highgate, 
whose books Williams purchased.” (See 
Life of Williams, p. 47.) 

BAKER, (David, or Augustin, the 
former being the name given him at 
baptism, the latter his name of religion,) 
an English Benedictine monk and eccle- 
siastical historian and antiquary, was 
horn at Abergavenny, Dec. 9, 1575 ; 
educated in Christ’s hospital, whence he 
went to Oxford in 1590; and afterwards 
studied the law in the Middle Temple. 
Ho returned to Abergavenny, where he 
practised the law, and was made recorder 
of the town. It is -related of him that 
an extraordinary escape from the danger 
of drowning had a strong effect upon his 
mind ; so much so, that he relinquished 
the prospects which his profession pre- 
sented to him, and betook himself to a 
religious life — joining a small society of 
Benedictines whom he found in London^ 
and tlien going to Italy, where he was 
formally admitted into the order* He 
returned to England, where he toeot 
seven years, and then settled at Cain*' 
bray, as spiritual father df the English 
Benedictine nuns of that place.. Here 
he employed himself in making collec- 
tions for ecclesiastical history. ^ He re- 
turned to England, where he died Aug* 
9, 1641. It does not appear that he 
printed any thing himself;' hut after h» 
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deat^ ttym^ared Sancta Sophia, or Di« publication at the time of its appemnce^ 
rections fer the Prayer of Contemplation, entitled, the Geometrical Key ; or tlie 
extri^cted out of divers treatises written Gate of Equations Unlocked, 4to, Lond. 
by him. This was published by Hugh 1684, in which he gives some new methoda 
Cressy, whose church history owes much for hnding the roots of equations inferior 
to the labours of Baker. Reynor’s Apos> to the fourth degree. This book was 
tolatus Benedictorum in Anglia is said published in English and Latin, and soon 
to be chiefly derived from Baker’s col- obtained the favourable notice of raathe- 
lections, which it is supposed are lost. maticians both at home and abroad. In 
BAKER, (Richard,) a clerk in one of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
the public offices of J^ngland, about 1650. Royal Society for 1684, is some account 
He was the authorW a little work, en- of Baker’s work ; and, shortly afterwards, 
titled, An Idea of Arithmetick, 12mo, the council of that body having proposed 
Lond. 1655, published anon 3 rmously, but a medal for the best answers to certain 
in a copy in the public library of the uni- scientific queries, it was adjudged to 
versity of Cambridge, there is a contem- Baker. He was intimate with Dr. Pell, 
porary MS. note informing us of the name as may be seen from Pell’s MS. papers 
of its author. in the British Museum, in which cotlec- 

BAKER, (George,) an English sur- tion are several letters from Baker to 
geon in the sixteenth century. He was him on algebraical subjects. In the 
surgeon in ordinary to queen Eliza- British Museum is preserved a single 
beth, and published several works in printed sheet (among Bagford’s papers) 
surgery and chemistry. He is only entitled, a Complete List of Mr. Raker’s 
known by these and an engraved portrait, Mathematical Works, with proposals for 
to which is affixed the date of 1599, printing the same ; but it does not ap- 
probably the year of his decease. His pear that these proposals met with suffi- 
works consist of the Book of Distilla- cient encouragement to justify the publi- 
tions, containing sundry excellent re- cation of any one of them. In a letter 
medies of Distilled Waters, Lond. 1556, preserved in the archives of the Royal 
4to ; second edition, 1598, 4to; The Society, addressed to Oldcnburgh, he 
New Jewel of Health, Lond. 1570, 4to; deeply laments his inability to risk the 
The composition, or making of the moste publication of his “ many new disco- 
excellent and pretious Oil, called Oleum verics in algebra this letter is dated in 
Magistrale ; also the third Book of Galen 1685, and perhaps may serve to fix the 
of curing of Pricks and Wounds of date of the proposals abovementioned. 
Siiiewes, Lond. 12mo, 1574; De Compo- Ho died at Bishop ‘s-Nym met in 1690, in 
sitione Medica of Galen, Lond. 1574, 8vo, the sixty-fifth year of his age. Baker 
and 1599, 4to ; An Antidotary of Select also discovered a rule or method, for 
' Medicines, Lond. 1 5 79, 4to; the Workes of determining the centre of a circle which 
Guy deChauliac, Lond. 1579, 8vo; On the shall cut a given parabola in as many 
Nature and Properties of Quicksilver.J^oints as a given equation, to be con- 
This is inserted in Clowes’ Briefe Trea- ' wucted, has real roots. This method is 
tise touching the Disease Morbus Gal- generally known as the central rule, 
licus, Lond. 1584, 4to; The Workes of The centrfil rule is founded on this pro- 
John de Vigo, Lond. 1586, 8vo; The perty of the parabola: that if a line be 
Preface to an edition of Gerard’s Her- inscribed in the curve perpendicular to 
bal, Lond. 1597, foL He also translated any diameter, the rectangle of the seg- 
the . Apologie and Voyages of Ambrose ments of this line is equal to the rect^ 
Par4, from the French into English, as angle of the intercepted part of the 
mentioned by Johnson in his Preface to diameter and the parameter of the axis, 
the Works of Parey, Lond. 1634, fol. BAKER, (Thomas,) an eminent imti- 

BAKER, (Thomas,) an English ma- quary of the early part of the eigh- 
^ematician of considerable eminence, teenth century, who in the latter part of 
was born at llton, in Somersetshire, in life, when he had been deprived of 
1625. He entered himself at Oxford in his fellowship of St. John's college^ 
1640, where he remained seven years. Cambridge, was accustomed to add tO 
He was afterwards appointed vicar of his name, when he wrote it, iSbciiw ^>0- 
Bishop’a-Nymmet, in Devonshire, where tus. He was bom at Crook, in the 
he lived for many years in retirement, bishopric of Durham, a hamlet of the 
chiefly pursuing the study of mathema- parish of Lancaster, which is remarkaMe 
tics, and more particularly algebra. He lor the many Roman antiquities dUs- 
is now known by a very important covered there. Hit ffither was George 
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Bf&ier, esq., son of Sir George Baker, old age, dying on the 2d of July, l?4Cl, 
who, being recorder of New'castle-ilnon- aged eighty-three. He was buried in 
Tyne, took the command of the place, his college chapel. The only considerable 
and defended it against the Scots. work of which he was the author was 

The subject of this article was bom in entitled, Reflections on Learning, where- 
1656, was educated in the grammar in is shown the insufficiency thereof in 
school at Durham, from thence he passed its several particulars, in order to evince 
to St. John’s college, Cambridge, where the usefulness and necessity of revelation ; 
he took his degree of bachelor and a book which had a great popularity, 
master of arts, and in 1679 became a and has been often reprinted. He puo- 
fellow of the college. He was ordained lished also at this pet^dof hislife, anedi- 
deacon in 1685, and priest very soon tion of the Funerar Sermon, by bishop 
after, and was appointed one of the uni- Fisher, for Margaret countess of Rich- 
versity preachers. He was soon after mond, the foundress of St. John’s college, 
nominated by Crew, then bishop of with much prefatory matter ; and this ap- 
Durham, his chaplain, who gave him in pears to have beenhisonlypublished work, 
June, 1687, the rcctoiy of Long Newton. But though he published little, bisassist- 
His connexion with the bishop was, ance was afforded to many other writers ; 
however, but of short continuance ; for and there is scarcely a work in the depart- 
king James’s declaration for liberty of ment of English history, biography, and 
conscience coming forth, the bishop was antiquities, that appeared in his time, in 
earnest with his chaplain to read it in his whicli we do not find acknowledgments 
own chapel at Auckland. Baker, how- of the assistance which had been re- 
ever, declined ; and also gave his com- ceived from Mr. Baker. We may meii- 
mands to the curate of his own church tion particularly, Dr. Walker, in his 
to forbear to read it This produced a Account of the Sufferings of the Clergy, 
coolness between him and the bishop. Burnet, Dr. John Smith, the editor of 
Baker was a man of principle, firm and Bede, Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, 
uncompromising, and having given this Browm Willis, Francis Peck, Dr, Ward 
first proof of it, he was soon called upon in his Lives of the Gresham Professors, 
to give another ; for the revolution sue- Dr. Richardson, in his work on the Lives 
reeding, and the clergy being required of the English Bishops, Ames, in his 
to take the oaths to the new government, Typographical Antiquities, Lewis, in his 
Baker declined to take them, and on the History of the English Translations of 
1st of August, 1690, gave up in con- the Bible, Strype and Hearnc, in many 
sequence his living of Long Newton. of their works. 

He now retired to his college, and The value of Baker’s labours has 
lived on the income of his fellowship and been also felt by many inquirers in these / 
an annuity of 40/, a year, his own pri- departments of literature since his de- 
vate property. Tliis fellowship he was cease. He made very large historical 
allowed to retain without taxing thj^vcollections, transcribing, in his own clear 
oaths; but in January 1716-7, he (witfi^ and most legible hand, a great mass 
twenty-one other fellows of that society) of curious papers collected from every 
was deprived of his fellowship. He ffid quarter, ana annotating on several books 
not, however, leave his college, but con- to a great extent. Twenty-three volumes 
tinned to reside as a commoner-master, of manuscripts were given by him to the 
Living thus in the college he had all earl of Oxford, who was then amassing 
the means and opportunities of study ; that noble library of manuscripts, which 
and his life appears to have been that of is so well known as the Harleian Manu- 
a most labonoiia student, collector, and scripts in the library of the British 
transcriber, with a particular leaning to Museum, to which they came by purchase 
historic^ inquiries, and in them to his from the heirs of the earl of Oxford^ 
own university, and especially to his own These twenty-three volumes are nowjn 
college. He was somewhat of a recluse, that library, where they are nuhiberW 
mixing little personally in the world, but frmn 7028 to 7050, A particular acoouht^ 
keeping up an extensive literary cor- their contents may he read in the priiiUd 
respondence, and rather disposed to catalogue, and also in the Iiife, ot Ba&er 
amassinformation which might be used by bv Robert Martin, 8vo, 1784; where 
other persons, than to construct finished also may be seen an account of the 
.mrks in which he might use his. coUec- edntents of another great section of *h!8 
^ tioiis for himself, and appear os an author manwripts, which he bequeathed to tVe 
before the public. He lived to a good public library at Cambridge, together 
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many printed work$ with hia notes 
in tha mar^ns. Hb Godwin de Procsu- 
libus Angjixe, and lib Ware de Freesuli- 
bus Hibefhiie, he left to his kinsman, 
Mr. George Smith, with all their margi- 
nal notes* His history of his own college 
is the first of the volumes which came to 
the earl of Oxford. The history of his 
life, published by Martin, is taken for 
the most part from the papers of Baker’s 
great fneiid. Dr. Zachary Grey. Horace 
Walpole wrote a 1ft of him, which is 
printed in the quarto edition of his 
works. Much respecting him may also 
be fbund iii that great storehouse of 
origiiial information, Mr. Nichols’ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and in various volumes of Coles’s 
Manuscript Collections in the Bntish 
Museum. 

BAKER, (Henry,) a poet and natu- 
ralist of the last century, but chiefly and 
only deservedly known in the . latter 
character. His father, William Baker, 
was a clerk in Cliancery, and Henry was 
bom May 8, 1698, in Chancery-lane, 
London. In hb fifteenth year, lie was 
apprenticed to a bookseller, but on the 
expiration of hb indentures, he entered 
the office of Mr. John Forster, an emi- 
nent attorney. Mr. Forster having a 
daughter who was deaf and dumb, Mr. 
Baker undertook to teach her the ele- 
ments of general knowledge ; and in 
this he succeeded so well, that he devoted 
his time and attention to the art sis a 
profession. Whether his method were 
at all ansdogous to any of those now cm- 
Uployed, we n^avc no means of ascertaining; 
as it was hb invariable ride to require a 
bond from each pupil, not to divulge to 
any other person the plans he adopted. 
This has been much censured by some 
persons ; but it is still as defensible, and 
on the same grounds, as the patent pro- 
tections of our own time for the exercise 
of any peculiar invention. His cele- 
briW was so great, that his puyils were 
of mmilies of the highest consideration 
in England, and from this he in a few 
years derived an ample fortune. In 1 724 
and 1725 he published several poems, 
whi^ partook too much of the licentious 
characlc^ of the poet^ of the period in 
which he lived j and from that time till 
1737, hb , writings were almost exclu- 
sively of a literary nature. Probably his 
c^templated uPion with Sophia, the 
youngest daughter of Daniel De Foe, 
whom he marHed in 1729, might have 
givim this turn to his labours. In 
l74b he was elected a fellow of the 
29 
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Society of Antiquarians, and the year- 
following of the Royal Society, Prior to 
this period, he was known to have de- 
voted himself to subjects better worthy 
of hb powers; and in 1742 he published 
his first scientific work, The Microscope 
Made Easy, and soon after his Employ- 
ment for the Microscope. In 1744 the 
Copley medal was awarded him for hb 
microscopical observations on the crys- 
tallizations and configurations of saline 
articles. Mr. Baker appears to have 
een the first to observe with any degree 
of care and attention the structure and 
motions of the freshwater polype and 
other animalcules of our stagnant waters. 
He also introduced into this country the 
larger alpine strawberry and the true 
rhubarb, and was the first to investigate 
the history of the coccus polonicus, or 
cochineal of the north. 

Henry Baker died at his house in the 
Strand, Nov. 25, 1774, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand. The fol- 
lowing year, his museum was sold by 
auction, and occupied ten days. In 
private society Baker was much re- 
spected ; but he was the object of con- 
tinued attacks for his published la- 
bours, almost entirely to the end of his 
life. Amongst the most active of hb 
detractors was the splenetic and disap- 
pointed charlatan, Dr. Hill, whose con- 
duct was rendered more disgraceful by 
the great obligations under which he was 
laid by Baker's kindness to him in early 
life. 

The Bakcrian Lecture of the Royal 
Society was founded by the will of Henry 
^aker ; who left a fund for the produc- 
\j)n of a small annual income. It is treated 
by the council as a prize for the best 
paper of the year presented to the society 
and printed in its 'rransactions. It is, of 
course, the honour, rather than the vsdue 
of this prize that renders the Bakerian 
Lecture an object of ambition amongst 
the fellows of the society. This award 
has, of late years at least, been made 
with impartiality, and generally with 
good judgment: for though the small 
number constituting the council o£ that 
body renders it impossible jthat every 
branch of science can be properly repre-^ 
sented in it, and therefore a fair claim 
made for cadi paper by members of (be 
council themselves ; yet the fonnation ctf. 
committees of fellows for each subject, to 
repoEt to the council the conclueibna to 
which they arrive, respecting the pietha^ 
of the several papers in tl^eir pisne ^lispartr 
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ments, will generally Enable a very cor- 
rect jud^ent to be formed respecting 
the relative values of all. Hie same re- 
mark, indeed, applies to all the awards 
of the Royal Society, and especially its 
medals. 

BAKER, (John,) a British admiral. 
He entered the navy before the revolu- 
tion. In 1692, he was made captain of 
the Newcastle, of 46 guns, one of the 
ships sent under Sir George Hook, in the 
following year, as convoy to the unfortu- 
nate Smyrna fleet. At the accession of 
queen Anne, he was advanced to captain 
of the Monmouth, of 70 guns. This 
ship he commanded as one of the fleet 
sent on the expedition against Cadiz, 
and bore a very distingui^ed share in 
the subsequent attack on Vigo, being one 
of vice-admiral Hopson’s division, who 
led the assault. He continued during 
the two following years in the command 
of the same ship, first under Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel in 1703, who was sent to the 
Mediterranean to attempt the relief of 
the Cevennois ; and in 1704, under Sir 
George Rook. The latter expedition 
will edways be remembered ; as well on 
account of the capture of Gibraltar, as 
of the victory over the French fleet off 
Malaga. In both these signal services, 
captain Baker highly distinguished him- 
self; and in the latter was severely 
wounded. He attained his flag rank in 
1707-8, and held several important com- 
mands during tlie reign of Anne. He 
escorted Mary Anne of Austria, after- 
wards queen of Portugal, from Holland 
to Portsmouth, on her route to Lisbon, 
Soon after the accession of George the 
First,^ he was appointed to command 
squa^on which was to restrain the d^ ‘ 
predations of tlie Sallctincs, who, about 
this time, began to be troublesome. He 
was ordered also to renew the treaties of 
peace with the rest of the Barbary States. 
He sailed on this service in June 1716. 
He arrived at Tripoli early in July ; and 
having included in the renewed treaty 
of peace, the Minorquins, the recently 
acquired subjects of the king of Great 
Britain, he sailed for Tunis, where he 
was eqwlly successful as a negociator. 
The Swetines were not so equitably and 
pacifically disposed; the vice-admiral 
was compelled to have recourse to corn- 
pulsatory measures. Having fulfilled the 
oljyect of his mission, he was preparing 
to return to England, when death closed 
his honourable career. He died at Port 
Mahon, lOtk November, 1716, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. “ ThC' loss^ 


of admiral Baker,” < says Ltdiard, 
very much lamented, be bjeing ^ officer 
of consummate skill and experience.” 
A splendid monument lias hein erected 
to his memory in 'Westmihst» abbey. 
(Charnock, Lediard, CampbeDjj. &c.) 

BAKER, (Sir George," Bart.,-), a distin- 
guished physician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the son of the Rev. 
George Baker, archdeacon and rb|;istrar 
of Totness, and bom in Devonshire, in 
1722. He was ed^Sated at Eton, and 
from thence entered as a scholar at 
King’s college, Cambridge, in July 1742. 
He took the degree of B.A. in 1745, 
M. A. in 1749, and M. D. in 1756. He 
first practised at Stamford, but afterwards 
in London, where he became a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of which 
he was appointed the president in 1797. 
He delivered the Harveian Oration in 
1761. He was a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, was appointed 
physician in ordinary to queen Charlotte, 
and afterw^ards to George 111. He was 
created a baronet, Aug. 26, 1776, and 
he died in Jennyn-street, June 15, 1809, 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age. Sir 
George Baker has always been admired 
as a scholar and as a critic ; his Latin 
compositions have received the applause 
of the first scholars; his English writ- 
ings are alike distinguished by their 
purity. His ability as a practitioner, his 
acute perception of disease, and his 
skill in the relief of it, are fully ad- 
mitted by his contemporaries; and his 
amiable manners and his accomplisli- 
ments endeared him to a very large ( 
circle of the most distinguished charac- 
pters in rank, science, letters, and the 
arts. He contributed many papers to 
the Transactions of the Royd College of 
Physicians, and to the Medical Observa- 
tions and Inquiries. Fourteen papers 
read at the college were collected to- 
gether, and published by his son, the late 
Sir Frederic Baker, hart,, in 1818. 
These were read between the years 1767 
and 1785, and treat of various subjects 
in medicine. The principal one, and 
that which deserves to oe especially 
recorded, relates to the poison of l0ai 
and its effects on the human frame, Sir 
George Baker was a native of Devon- 
shire, and did not fail to observe that 
the inhabitants of that county were 
particularly liable to a peculiar and 
fatal species of colic, die svmptoms of 
which resembled those fouowing the' 
absorption of lead. He was therefore 
Induced to examine into the nature of 
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lipaichinefy^extcfDsiveJy eni»loye(l in 
thftt in the process of making 

cider,r. thereby detected the pre- 

sence, of lead in the vessels used, vrnich 
metal operated upon by the cider was 
rendered scduble, and thus taken into the 
system. ^]{is* acute observation having 
thus det^emd the evil, a change in the 
composition J6t the vessels was effected, 
and at the presci^ttime the disease which 
once was endemial, and had. acquired 
the naifie of the ^vonshire colic, is 
ailmoBt unknown in that locality. Sir 
George Baker published Dissertatio de 
AffeCtibus Animi, Cantab. 1755, 4to; 
Oratio Harveiana, Lond. 1761, 4to; De 
Catarrho et de Dysenteria Londinensi 
Epidemicis utrisque, an. 1762, Libellus, 
Lond. 1764, 4to; An Enquiry into the 
Merits of a Method of Inoculating the 
Small Pox, Lond. 1766, 8vo; Essay 
concerning the Cause of the Endemial 
Colic of l3cvonshire, Lond. 1767, 8vo; 
Opuscula Medica, Lond. 1771, 8vo. 

BAKER, (William, 1742—1785,) a 
learned English printer, son of a school- 
master at Ileading. He published, 1. 
Peregrinations of the Mind by the Ra- 
tionalist, 12mo, 1770; 2. Theses Grajcae 
et Latinae Select. 8vo ; 3. Remarks on 
the English Lan^age, pointing out nu- 
merous Improprieties into which persons 
fall in speaking and writing, 8vo, 1774. 
(Coates, History of Reading.) 

BAKER, (David Erskine,) was the 
first compiler of theBiograpliiaDramatica, 
as it came out in two vols, 8vo, 1764. 
His father married one of the daughters 
Upf Daniel Defoe, but in what year the 
son was born is no where recorded. He 
was adopted by Jus uncle, who was in the 
silk trade in Spitalfields, and succeeded 
to the business, which, it is said, he was 
unable to carry on with profit, from want 
of ordinary prudence, a deficiency sup- 
plied at no subsequent period of his life. 
After his failure, he continued in London 
for some years, often in considerable dif- 
ficulties, and at length retired to Edin- 
burgh, where he printed a small dramatic 
piece, called The Muse of Ossian, in 
1763, the year after the publication of 
Maepherson’s Fingal, and the same year 
ill. ^hich his Temora was produced. 
The Mqse of Ossian was performed in 
several parts of Scotland, but it did not 
meet with much applause, and seems to 
have be^n a source of little or no profit 
ta the, author. At this date he had oeen 
employed for several yearS; in collecting 
materials.fbr )ii$ Compa^on to the Play-^ 
h^Hsp. He is supposed to J^ve died ih 


Edinburgh, about 1770; hut after 1764 
we hear nothing of him, excepting that 
he was constantly in necessitous circum- 
stances; 

BAKE WELL, (Robert,) an eminent 
English agriculturist, was bom at Dish- 
ley, in Leicestershire, in the year 1725, 
and, probably in the year 1745, com- 
menced a series of experiments in breed- 
ing sheep, which have produced results 
favourable in no ordinary degree to the 
progress of British husbandry. At the 
time his experiments began, he was in 
the management of a farm belonging to 
his father, whose death, about fifteen 
years afterwards, admitted him to its 
possession. He died at Dishley, on the 
1st of October, 1795, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. He was never 
married. The famous Dishley breed of 
sheep, which has since obtained so high 
.a reputation, is not, as a distinguished 
agriculturist has observed, an original 
breed, but a selection from the best of 
long or combing woolled sheep, wherever 
met with. The principles on which Bake- 
well went in forming nis stock were *‘fine 
forms, small bones, and a true disposition 
to make readily fat.” The particular 
merit, however, of this stock is of inferior 
consequence to the just principles which 
he disseminated in his journeys through 
England. Before his time each breed 
was unknown, or at least unpurchased, 
beyond its original locality. False no- 
tions of excellence, varying in different 
places, were held generally by farmers. 
In Norfolk, the ram was valued accord- 
ing to the degree in which his horn was 
spiral, and his legs and face were black. 
^ Wiltshire, a white face and a {torn 
\4rved behind the ear was preferred. In 
Dorsetshire, the horn, it was thought, 
should project before the ear ; while tBe 
South Down breeder held a speckled 
face and leg, and no horns, the grand 
desideratum. Large bones were uni- 
versally esteemed Uie criterion of excel- 
lence, while the carcase was forgotten* 
Such were the erroneous conceptions 
which Bakewell corrected; and if w© 
may now conmtulate ourselves in the 
possession of the finest breeds of sheep 
and cattle which Europe can shew, we 
owe them, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to Mr. Bakewell. It is pleasing to know 
that his discoveries were as beneficial to 
himself in a pecuniary way, as to 
public. (Gent/sMa^. Yqun^^s Farmer’s 
Tour* Nicholls’s Leieesiershl^. ATrket 
on the Husbandry of three eis^bifkied 
Farmers.) < V 



BAKHTISHWA^./the ,l|funG of a 
Nestorian Christian family, which un- 
der the dynasty of tlie Abassides pro- 
duced several eminent physicians at 
tlie court of Bagdad.* The lives of six 
of these are given by Ibn Abi Osaibia, in 

hi* ys!!l cyCUs ^ US) 

Oioim dl*Amhd fi Taibacdt al-Atehhd^ 
Fontes Relationum de Classibus Medi- 
corum, (cap. 8, § 1 — 6,) from which work 
the part relating to Gabriel, the third and 
most famous of the family, has been 
translated into Latin by Salomon Negri, 
and inserted at full length by Freind, 
at the end of his History of Physic. 

The first physician of this family is called, 

by Ibn Abi Osaibia, simply 
Geurois, and by Abul-Pharaj (Hist 
Dynast, p. 143, Vers. Lat.) 

Geurois 

BEN BaKHTISIIWA AL-JoNDIbABOURI. He 

was brought from his native place, Jon- 
diHabonr,f where%e had the care of the 
hospital, to the court of Al-Mansoilr, in 
order to attend tlie khalif, who was in- 
disposed ; and, after being magnificently 
rewarded for his services, he obtained 
permission, on account of infinnity, to 
return home to his family, a.h. 152, (a.d. 
769). Abul-Pliaraj gives a noble instance 
of his chastity at the court of Al-Mansodr, 
and has also preserved the answer which 
he made to the khalif, who had promised 
him a place in Paradise if he would 
embrace the religion of Mohammed. “ I 
am well content," said he, ** to go whither 
my fathers are gone before me, whether; 
into ♦Paradise, or into hell-fire." He^ 
mentioned by Rhazes (Contin. lib. i. 

^5, 6, &c.) and Serapion. 

His son is called, by Ibn Abi Osaibia 
and Abul-Pharaj (Hist. Dyn. p. 152,) 


♦ The naine (which is said by D'Herbelot. 
Biblioth. Orient., to slgnity in Persian, the Happi- 
ng nf or rather of those who profess the 

Christian Jtelipion,) has been much corrupted, 
and is sometimes found spelled Bactischua, Bach- 
tishiui. Baktiswa, Bakht-Yashua, Bakhtlaschu, 
Bahhrichua, ^htischva. fiaktlchua, Baptisuh, 
Bactijevu, Bactlsen, Boorblgesu, Bathlsu, Bacca- 
jesu, Ihdcctesu, BoehtiBub, Baebtisus, Bachtisueb, 
Bactisohi«c. 

t londisabour, a city tn Fart (Persia), was built, 
according' to Abot-FhanJ, (Hist. Dyn. p. 82.) by 
SaboQv (5ii^i^), the second king of Feraia of the 
Sagsanian dynasty, ip imitation of Byzantium, and 
in honour of the daughter of the eni^or Aurelian, 
whom he married ab^t a.v* k70.' The wmd slgilt- 
flei Si^or*s eii%i ‘f voic ^ond prepfle denotat estef- 
w^lUn prksidhriosf deihde whm in qua 
]oei^ itatt multet prdetidf&tli, et tihctum «t an- 
m PtttojTi CqtidL Msa. AflOdx. 
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iiBM GEVjtais, and waa left>'l)](]da .^Aer;. 
to take care of t)ie tioapjdal.at ^ondifn-- 
hour when he was seiit JlbF $o Bsg4&4* 
He was himself afterwim siimnione^ 
to attend on die khalif ^.^1-Hadl, who^ 
upon being restored to ham by Bakhta 
shwa, ordered his other p^sioians, who 
had failed to relieve him, to be .put to 
death. According to some authorities, 
Bakhtishwa prcveig^ the execution of 
this order by poisoning the khalif him- 
self, A H. 170,.(4tD. 786'?,) but a different 
account of his death is given by Abulfeda 
(Annal. Muslcm* t. ii. p. 59) and Abul- 
Pharaj (Hist. Dyn. p. 149). He was 
again sent for to attend Harofin al-Rashid, 
A.H. 171, (a.o. 787-8,) who loaded him 
widi riches and honours, and raised him 
to the dignity of archiater, rayis al~atebb(L 
He afterwards, by command of the khalif, 
attended on his favourite minister, Jaafar, 
A.H. 175, (a.d. 791-2.) The date of his 


death is unknown. 

The third physician of the family w'as 
the son of the preceding, and is called by 

Ibn Abi Osaibia, ^ 

GiabrL 0EN Bakhtishwa 


BEN Geurois. He w'as first recommended 
by Ins father to the minister Jaafar, and 
afterwards, being introduced to Haroun 
Al-Rashid, whose life he saved in an 
attack of apoplexy, he was joined with 
Mesue and the other physicians in the ser- 
vice of the khalifs. Abul-Pharaj (Hist. 
Dyn. p. 153) givesacuiiousaccountofthe 
way in which he cured one of the khalif '4 
wives of a species of paralysis, which was 
the occasion of his being loaded with 
riches and honours. These, however, 
he did not long retain, for in his last 
illness, a.u. 193, (a.d. 809,) Harofin tiirew 
him into prison, and afterwards ordered 
him to be put to death for not being aide 
to cure him. The khalif 's own deatii 
prevented this order from being put into 
execution, and his sOn and successor, Al- 
Amin, held him in even greater esteom 
than his father ; so that (as Ibn^Abi 
Osaibia says) “ he would..n^ither eat 
drink but by his leavp/* Upon the 
Al-Amln, a.h. 108, (a.ik;B13,) his lather 
and successor^ . Al-Mamc^fin^ again 
him into prison, where he 
about four years, and aikt a shofl period 
of liberty, he was a third ^meffnpr&onc^ 
for about five 
leased at, ligik 
and 

necm0jy to % 



during tlw remamder of liia 
|nd at last Eeing unable^ from sick*- 
- a^nd tite knalif in the expedi* 

> troB k^ini^t thb 'Greeks^ he sent his son 
in jifijp and died soon after, about 
A.H, 2t3 (A,^v $28-9). The titles of 
several of his ircufks are preserved, but, as 
ffef oa tiie writM is aware, none of them are 
how extant, — certainlj|r none of them have 
been published. He is quoted by Rhazes 
(Connn. lib. viil. 1 ; lib. xi. cap. 1), 
dnd a' gr^at numbcBpf curious sayings 
and bbseWations by^im are to be lound 
ki Abi Osaibia. He sald that in Spain 
two jracbms of scammony were sometimes 
dven at a dose, while at Bagdad half a 
arac|im was sufficient. There is also a 
curias list of all the presents that he 
received, and of his annual income from 
the khiilif, from which it appears that his 
rich^ must Have been immense. 

His son, who is called, by Ibn Abi Osai^ 

bia, ^ ^ 

Baktishwa ben Giabril ben Bakh- 
TisHWA, was the fourth physician of the 
family, and succeeded his father as phy- 
sician to the khalif Al-Mamodn, a.h. 213 
(a.d. 828-9). Like his father, he expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes of foHune, ahd 
was disgraced and banished by Al-Ma- 
modn, who, however, recalled him to his 
court in his last illness, a.h. 218 (a.d. 
833), but not in time to save his life. 
He is the pei^n alluded to by Abul- 
Pharaj (Hist. Dyn. p. 154) in the plea- 
santry between Mesue and Baklitishwa 
m the camp of Al-Motassem, a.ii. 220 
diA.D. 835), of which he gives an account, 
and which, if dates be not attended to, 
may occasion some perplexity; for Giabril 
\ras at that time dead, and therefore the 
historian, who sometimes relates anec- 
dotes out of their chronological order, 
speaks there of the son. He was after- 
wards physician to the khalif Al-Mota- 
waldcel,' who succeeded to the throne 
A«tt; 232, (am, 847). He died, according 
to AbutrPhmaj, (HisL Dyn. p. 171,) 
A.H. 250 <A.D. 870). 

The next celebrated phydician of the 
family iS called^ by AbltlrPhataj, (Hist 

and was one of 
\ha ^|r|^ip^^ physieians of t the khalif 
AlrHe^laaer, who was mtirdefed A.ff. 
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left a )'oung&on namedby Ibn AbrOlialbia, , 

Giabril ben Obeid Allah ben Bakk- 
YiBHWA, who made a considerable dgore 
in physic, was the author of several 
books, and died at the age of eighty-five, 
A.H. 396 (A.D. 1005-6). 

The last physician of this family men- 
tioned by Ibn Abi Osaibia, is called 
Obbid Allah ben Giabril, also called 
Abou Said, who is perhaps the same 
person mentioned by Casiri (Bibl. Ara- 
oico-Hisp. £seur. t. i. p. 312) as the 
author of a work callea, Al-raudat al- 
tabiat, Hortus Medicinse, consisting of 
fifty chapters, and written for the use 
of the khalif Motaki, a.h. 330 (a.d. 
941-2). 

A treatise entitled, Mendfe al-Haiwdn, 
De Utilitate qiue ex Animalibus percipi 
potest, by one of this family, named 
Abdallah ben Giabril ben Bakh- 
TrsHWA, is stated by Dllerbelot to be 
still extant in tli^ king's library at Paris, 
No. 939. D'Herbelot suspects him to have 
been a Moslem, from his name, because 
the Christians, he says, never gave the 
name oiAbdaUah to their cMldren : but in 
this (says Russell, Appendix to Nat. Hist, 
of Aleppo) he is most certainly mistaken, 
that name being not less common among 
the Christians than the Mohammedans. 

It may be useful to mention tliat the 
article Bakhtischua in D'Herbelot is 
very confused and incon*ect; but some 
of tliese long Arabic genealogies are so 
very intricate and puzzling that the 
writer is not at all sure that he has him- 
self succeeded in avoiding some inaccu- 
ifcpies, « 

^lAKHTIYAR, (Fortunate,) the name 
of a prince of the Bouiyan family in 
Persia, better known by the name of Azz- 
ed-Doulah. See Azz-ed-Doulaii. 

BAKHUYSEN. (Ludolf,) a Dutch ^ 
painter, bornatEmbden, in 1631. Brought 
up as a merchant, and placed at the age 
oi eighteen in a house at Amsterdam^ 
he made his first essays in drawing ilie 
ships in the harbour, and, following thsT 
line which he had thus taken up, he' 
became especially eminent as a p»uteif,. 
of marine subjects. He receivedTei^ofis 
from Van Everdingen and others; and 
his zeal was so great, that he^t^en esk* 
posed himself in an open boat to ' the . 
dangers of the storm, in ord^.toajbf^ 
WiOute, His pictures have alwayc%eft 
much valued. One presentsdT.J^ 
burgomastSrs of Amsterdam 
Xlv., with several other 
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him, aire still preserved at Paris. Bak- 
huysen also cultivated poetry. He died 
in 1709. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAKI, (commonly so called, but more 
properly Abd-(d>Baki,) the most cele- 
brated lyric poet of the Ottomans, was 
bom in the reign of Soliman the Magni- 
ficent, the Augustan age of Turkish 
pmatry. He applied himself from his 
earliest youth to the cultivation of litera- 
ture; and on his presenting his first 
work to Soliman, the sultan, who was 
both a munificent patron of genius, 
and himself a poet of respectable preten- 
sions, not only recognised and rewarded 
with gifts and honours the talent of the 
youthful lyrist, but addressed to him an 
ode, in which he hailed him as the 
greatest of the national poets, and feli- 
citated himself on possessing such an 
ornament in his reign. Tlie judgment 
of the monarch has been confirmed by 
that of his subjects, both in his own and 
succeeding ages; and Baki has been 
unanimously styled the ,king and sultan 
of lyrical versid^ion by Turkish critics, 
who rank him with Hafez in the Persian, 
and Motanebbi in the Arabic language. 
The elegy, in which he deplored the 
death of his first patron, sultan Soliman, 
has been esteemed the most precious 
gem of Turkish poetry ; and liis renown 
continued unshaken during the reigns of 
Selim 11. and Mourad 111., both of 
whom, like their great predecessor, were 
personally candidates for the poetic 
wreath. The attainments of Baki were 
not, however, confined to his poetical 
merits ; he was also a legist of high re- 
putation, and held at three different 
timos the dignity of cazi-aaker, or suprciji 
Judge of lloumelia. In 1598 he wase^JR 
proposed by the grand vizir to Moham- 
med 111., to fill the vacant post of 
mufli, hut the sultan conferred it on his 
own tutor Saad-ed-l)een ; and the morti- 
fioation consequent on a second disap- 
pointment after the death of Saad-ed- 
Deen two years later, is said to have 
shortened the life of Baki, who died 
April 7, A.D. 1600, a.h. 1009. In oppo- 
sition to many of the earlier Turkish 
poets, who by preference clothed their 
thoughts in the more harmonious glow of 
the Persian language, Baki adopted his 
native tongue as the vehicle of his com- 
positions ; and their enduring popularity 
among all ranks of the Osmanlis, has 
justified the appellation of BtM . (the 
tlurablef) by which their author is gene- 
raUy known. Besides his poetical works, 
he is said by Von Hamm^Furgstall 
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(from whose History of the Ottoman 
Empire the foregoing account is princi- 
pally extracted,) to have translated into 
Turkish, three standard Arabic treatises-^ 
a Life of Mohammed ; a History of Mecca ; 
and a Dissertation on the M^entoriousness 
of the Holy War (against inhdels). Thp 
same author alludes in his notes to a 
German translation of the works of 
Baki, with which we have been unable to 
meet in England. 

BAKICS, pronou0(ed Bakitsh, (Paul,) 
a gallant Hungarian champion in the 
wars against the Turks, who was de- 
scended from a Slavonian family. He 
came, with his four brothers, at the in- 
stigation of Paul Tomori, to Himgary, 
where king Lewis II. gave him the castle 
Lak. He fought in 1524 against Pasha 
Ferhat, and esetmed unhurt the slaughter 
of Mohacs. Afterwards he united tiim- 
selfwith John Z4polya against Ferdinand 
I. ; but when the army of the former 
was defeated in 1527, near Tokaj, he 
went over to the king, at the instigation 
of Stephen Batori, and obtained a mili- 
tary command. At the famous siege of 
Vienna by sultan Soliman, Bakics de- 
fended with two hundred raizes . the 
bridge of the Danube most valorously, and 
made also some successful sorties against 
the enemy. He was sent at a subse- 
quent period with 1000 hussars to the 
fortress of Sopliia, where the Turks, 
believing the whole Christian army 
coming on, burnt the fortress and fled. 
On this occasion, some prisoners ac- 
quainted him with the intention of the 
Turks to fight the battle of Eszek, 
that battle Bakics was slain, and his head 
sent as a trophy to the sultan. 

BAKICS, (Peter,) brother of tlie fore- 
going, was a staunch supporter of Ferdi- 
nand I. When in consequence of the 
Schmalkalden league, Francis Nyari con- 
ducted a Hungarian army against John 
Frederic of Saxony, Peter was mgde 
commander in chiefs Ny&ri becoming 
severely indisposed. At the bgttie of 
MiMberg, at which Charles V., of Aus- 
stria, and his. brother Ferdinand, ^ were 
present, John Frederic burnt the hri^e 
over the Elbe, hut the Spani^ trqbpevs 
caught it while afloat, Wist 
swam over the river wiA hii barhanan 
troops, attacked the protestatits, 
tlie unfortunate Sasmn prince a Jnwner. 
Charles y, recommended , Bak^s a 
distinguished reward^ Wlitm Fbi^jnmid 
determinedililD^^ homei|jproi:!|;ttBbtie- 
ima, theinr^timjbiofPrf^^ re^^ediolet 
him pass ; hutB^cs sWed 
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Ktissara, and slew a great many He completely finished, in one day/ the . 

He was also present at the battle half length portrait of a lady in full dress, 
of Siegedih aWnst the Turks in 1552. et'^en so early, that she was able to return 
(Fei^Ifer, (Jesdn. v. Hungarn. Erschund the same day to Haerlem. A Sleeping 
Gruber, Ency cl. ) Shepherdess is considered his best picture. 

BAKKAREVITCH, (Mikhael Niki- (Houbraken. S. Schouwb. der Nederl. 
tish,) a Russian writer, who was at one Schilders.) 

time lecturer on Russian literature at the BAKKER, (Adrian,) nephew of the 
school f6r young nobles, attached to the preceding, was an historical and poilirait 
Moscow university ; which post he filled painter. His most famous picture is a 
with great credit, ^nd had amon^ his l^ast Judgment, which adorned for many 
pupils many who ajBtwards distinguished years the Amsterdam Rathhoiise. He 
themselves by their talents. On relin- died in 1686. (Houbraken. Ersch und 
quishing that office, . he obtained an ap- Gruber.) 

pointment in the ministry for naval BAKKER, (Meeuws Meindertszoon,) 
affidrs ; and aflerwards that of adjunct to of Amsterdam. He discovered, in 1690, 
one of the state secretaries in the senate, that very useful engine, called the 
Onfe of his principal productions is the camely which was intended to convey the 
Statistical Account of Siberia, derived largest men of war over the shallows of 
from goveinment papers, and other the Zuiilersee to the Texel. (Cholmot, 
authentic documents, 1810. His lectures, T. A. Biographisch Woordenhoek. Wa- 
delfvered to his pupils, were afterwards genaer Bcschr. van Amsterd.) 
printed in a periodical, and are distin- BAKKER, (Gerbrand,) an eminent 
guished by force and beauty of style, Dutch physician, professor at the uni- 
and by nobleness of sentiment. He also versity of Groningen. Ho was horn at 
contributed a number of papers to the Enkhiiisen, in Nortlif(polland, in 1771, 
Hippocrene, and other literary journals, and studied medicin^n the universities 
He died at St. Petersburg, in 1820, at the of Alkmaer, Groningen, and Leyden, 
age of about fifty* He was received doctor at the latter 

BAKKER, (Peter Huizinga,) bom in place in 1794. His instmetors were the 
1718 at Amsterdam, where he died in celebrated Dupui, Sandifort, Paradys, 
1801, was like his more celebrated coun- and Volteleii. He practised first at 
try man and contemporai’y Helmers, a Edam, a little town in North Holland, 
merchant who devoted his intervals with much success. In 1806 he was made 
of business to literature and his pen. reader in the surgical school at Harlem, 
Taking Hooft for his model, in prose as and next year was appointed an ordinary 
well as in poetry, he set the example of a professor at Franeker. In 1811, under 
more manly and energetic style of poetry the French, lie was named to the pro- 
r than that which prevailed among the fessorship at Groningen, lie was active 
writers about the middle of the eighteenth in the severe epidemic disease which 
ceptury, when an insipid, nerveless ^fc&f flicted Groningen in 1826, and died 
French taste w'os in vogue. De Vries ^here in 1828. fiakker was distinguished 
speaks of him in his work on the Dutch most for his great skill and knowledge 
poets, as a writer of superior ability, in midwifery and practical surgery. On 
whose productions display taste, mind, the former he publislied several works 
and spirit, and a happy nnion of simpli- in Dutch and in Latin. Amongst his * 
city and force. Of Iiis three volumes of Dutch writings are, a Treatise on Animal 
poetry, the first appeared in 1773, the Magnetism; another on Worms, in which 
second in 1783^ and the last in 1790; he controverted the opinions of professor 
and the principal pieces contained in Rudolph! of Berlin ; and a third on the 
them ore, Bespiegelingen der Vader- Human Eye. Bakker occupied himself 
landscbe Stroomen, (the Rivers of Hoi- also with zeal on comparative anatomy, 
^d,) Bsjlinmchi^ der Pichters, (the and particularly on the anatomy of the 
BaHlsHhient (u the Poets,) each in three brain. His most celebrated works in 
cantos; and a poem to Martinus Seri- Latin are, Descriptio Iconis Pelvis Fe- 
ble^; y mini®, large folio, 1816; OsteOgrapbiu 

BA KKERj' {James,! a Dutch painter, Piscium, 8vo, 1822 ; Epidemia quse anno 
l^rn Hi, 1609, in Himrlingen. He came 1826 urbem Groningam ailiixit, in brevi 
early td Atiisterdaatn, wb^be remained consjjectu ]^sita, 8vo, 1826; De Nattp-a 
tintii bis d^th .in' 165npR!8 extreme Hominis Liber elementarius, 
qnickh^ss in p^dt^g l^A^ bas.b 1827, This last work, wbicb wsis Jo 
partkuilMy ; and it is said, that have formed a qompletc body anatdtny, 
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was left incomplete by the author's death, works, the following merit notice— ‘De 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) Cibis boni et mali Suoci^ Lugd. 1555 

B4K0SS, (Joannes,) bom in Tran- and 1560, 8vo; Liber de Ossibus, ad 
sylvania, published in 1677, at Herman- Tyrones, Valent 1655, 8voj Francof. ad 
stadt, a little work, in 12mo, Kurz-und Msn. 1630, folio, with notes by Fred, 
recht-massiger Gnind der hochdeuts- Hoffmann; De optimd Corporis nostri 
chen Sprache — zusammen getragen von Constitutione ; Deboiia Valetudine; De 
J, B. C., which is considered one of the Himdinibus, Cucurbituld, Cutis Inci- 
gpHl^est specimens of Transylvanian typo- sione, et Scarificatione; Rostochii, 1630, 
graphy. (Hor&fiyi Memoria Hung.) 8vo. 

BAKS AX(Abrahamus, ) born at Schem- B AL ARD, (Mnri^ran^oise Jacquettc 

nitz, in Hungary, a historian and jurist, AU>y, 1776 — 1822,)" French poetess of 
and privy counsellor to the palatine of some reputation, a native of Castres, 
Poland and the dynast of Kesmark. lie where her husband practised as an ad- 
vrrote, Chronologia Ducum et Reguin vocate. Her hrst publication, which 
Hungarise, Cracovine, 1567, 4to, annexed appeared anonyinously, was a poem in 
also to Bonfinii Hist. Hung. (Hor5nyi.) four cantos, entitled 1' Amour Fratemel 
BAKSAI, (Bernardus,) a cousin of (Paris, 1810), which exhibited consider- 
the preceding. He was a privy coun- able talent, andattracted much attention at 
sellor of king John of Hungary; and the time. She frecpicntly gained the prize 
during the armistice between the latter of poetry at the academy of the noral 
and the emperor Ferdinand HI., he games. Her works were mostly of a 
contributed towards effecting a peace, temporary interest. A further account 
and promoting public tranquillity. He of them will be found in the Suppl. to 
wrote, Commentarius ad Jus Werbatzii the Biog. Univ. 

TripartitumHimgaricum,4to. (Hor^nyi.) BALASFI, (Thomas,) a noble Hun- 
BALAKLKl, SULTAN, prince of the garian, first a parson in Presburg, and 
^auologeiicse Tartars, who in 1221, eti- afterwards bishop. He wrote a work 
couraged by the domestic dissensUins of against the protestant faith, Ts'epregi 
the dukes of Russia, invaded that oskola, mellyben a Lutherbnus es Kbl- 
country. When the ambassadors of viniata, Posonii, 1616, 8vo. (Hor^nyi.) 
Balaklei demanded also a tribute from BALASSA, (Valentine,) a Hungarian 
the Lithuanians, the latter cut off their count, of Gyarmath and K^ko. His 
ears and noses, and thus sent them back, forefathers were famous warriors, and 
Subsequently the Lithuanians united are mentioned about the year 1546, in 
with the Russians, and Balaklei was Nadany, Florus Hun^. (1. iv.) Hor4nyi 
beaten and put to flight in the battle of calls him a distinguished soldier, and a 
Koidanowo. (Stanislavi Sarnicii Annales sweet Latin poet. His Hymni de variis 
Polonici. Lips. 1712. fol.) Argmnentis have been printed several 

BALAM, (Richard,) an English ma-^ times in Leutshau and Debrezln, in 16mo. 
thcmatician, and a friend of the celo^rllis poem, beginning with the verses 
hrated Oughtred. He was the autliAP* following, is generally considered one of 
of a treatise on algebra, (12ino, London, the finest specimens of the Hungarian 
1653,) which possesses no oilier claim to language. 

notice, than as behig the first work after .. i.^n Asuzonyokkal euyben as Iitenak 
the publication of Ouglitred’s Claots Uj hartzvt, s’viudsit msgok kiizt lieveriiek " 
Mathemaiha, that adopted his symbol ** The crowd of gofldeneii, united to ike god, 

for multiplication. ^**=*®'y ^ , 

BALAMIO, (Ferdinand,) a learned (Bod de Felsd Tsernaton Patrise AlJienss. 
physician, a native of Sicily. He was llorang, Memoria Hungar. Horanyi.) . 
physician to pope Leo X., by whom he BALBAN, (Sultan Gheias^ea-^een 
was highly esteemed. He cultivated Balban Shah,) a celebrated Patau , mo- 
letters, as well as medicine, being dis- narch of Delhi* He was. 
tinguisbed as a poet and a CTammarian. Kara-Kbitai, or modem Cbinesci Tartai^, 
He practised at Rome, in the middle of and was sold in bia youil) as a Maiiiluke 
tile sixteenth century. He translated to sultan Kootb*ed*Deeii AletmMi^vin 
several of the treatises of Galen from the whose service he rose to high: tmst aiid 
Greek into the Latin, some of which honours. In the reign of Nasser^^Deen 
were printed separately, and afterwards Malimood, of the ebi^ren of 

incorporated with translations of., the Aletmish whistled, the, tbroim, Balban 
Imown works of Galen, published at held the of^e of ^tziec; , and when 
Yonice, in 1586, in folio.|(^ Of his other Mabmood died without jssue^ Jbe-appem 
86 
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■to have met with little difficulty in dp sometimes termed Baliri, a variation only 
‘ daring himself his successor, a. d. 1265, of a single point in the Axabic charac- 
A. m 664.' His first care, however, was ters ; but the best eastern writers mark 
to rid hitOself of the surviving members the word as Balban. (Ferishta, &c.) 
of ail association to which he had once BALBAN I, (Nicholas,) a native of 

belonged,, of forty chiefs, pledged to Lucca, minister of the Italian church at 
each other to divide the empire if it fell Geneva, where he died in 1587. He is 
into their power; but when once he felt chiefly known by a life of the marquis 
secure, his subsequent administration Oaleazzo Caracciolo, ip Italian, Geneva, 
was uniformly mild and equitable. The 1581. It was translated into French by 
commencement r^his reign was &lg> Vincent Minutol, Geneva, 1587; into 
nalized by a cam^ign against the pre- Ladn, in 1596; and into English, by 
datory Mewatties, 100,000 of whom are W. Crashaw, London, 1608. (Biog. 
said to have been slain, while their incur- Univ.) 

sions were curbed by the erection of a BALBASTRE, (Claude,) bom in 1729 
chain of forts ; hut with the exception of at Dijon, came in 1750 to Paris. Having 
this war, and of a rebellion in Bengal, gained the good opinion of Rameau, 
which was suppressed with some diffi- he was recommended by him at court, 
culty, his rule was undisturbed by inter- He played there, as well as at the con- 
nal dissensions. The splendour of his certs spirituels, first on the piano ; sub- 
court was uncc^ualled even in the annals seqiiently his performances on the organ 
of Indian magnificence ; fifteen sovereign were so much admired at the latter place, 
princes, stripped of their dominions by that lie played from 1755 to 1758, and 
the tempest of Mogul conquest whicn even later, at every concert. Being made 
then desolated Asia, were indebted to organist of the church of St. Roche, his 
Balban for munificent provision, and performances attracted such a multitude 
stood in his presence on occasions of of people, (especially those in the nights 
state ; while two sons of the fallen khalif of Christmas eve,) that the archbishop of 
of BSkgdad were seated on the right and Paris prohibited them, on account of the 
left of the throne. Learned men from all scandalous scenes brought on by such 
parts of Asia were attracted to Delhi by a concourse of people. Dr. Burney heard 
tiis liberality and that of his sons, who him in 1770, and bestowed the highest 
emulated the fume of their father ; and encomium upon him. Balbastre was also 
efforts were made, though without sue- the inventor of the Jcu de'Buffie, which 
cess, to draw Saadi, the famous moral MM. Cliquot and Pascal have introduced 
poet of Persia, from the retreat of Shiraz, into the mechanism of the piano. He 
But the last years of Balban’s life were published pieces for the piano, a book 
clouded by domestic misfortune; his of Noels for four voices, some sextets, 
eldest and favourite son Mohammed fell &c. (Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst.) 
in the moment of victory against a foreq^ BALBE, the generic name of a very 
of 20,000 Moguls who had made a trans-^famoiis Italian family, which pretended 
ient inroad into the Punjab ; and before be descended from the Roman Balbus, 
his other son Kera-Khan could be sum- and was for several centuries the chief 
moned from his government of Bengal, tribe of the republic of Quiers. Diffe- 
the aged monarch died of a broken rent members of this family distinguished 
heart for his loss, a. d. 1 286, a. h. 685, themselves much in the wars and political 
in the eightieth year of his age, desig- relations of the Italian republics in the 
nating his’ grandson, Kai-Khosroo, the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
son of Mohammed, as his successor ; but turies. They led the army which defeated 
this was set aside by the nobles, who Frederic Barbarossa at Lignano, in 1176. 
raised Kai^Kobad, son of Kera, to the The family was reduced from its ancletit 
throne,' in the lifetime of his father, splendour in the middle of the fifteenth 
Balban is universally celebrated by the century, and its principal representative, 
native historians of India for the princely Gilles de Berton, quitted his country, 
qualities of justice, generosity, and patron- and settled at Avignon, where he founded 
age of leeirhing, tO which he added the a house distingui^ed in French history, 
rarer virtue (in an Asiatic monarch) of One of his descendants, in the sixteenth 
love of peace; reftising to attempt the century, was the famous Crillon. (Biog. 
re^coUquestofMalwa and Ouzetat, which Univ.) 

'had hecome'mdependeni!^'^ while his own BALBE, (Prosper count de;) late 
territories required tranquiUity tO ensure president of the Royal Acadridy of T\irm. 
thehf restoration to prosperity. He- is He became first known, being sent, 
37 
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iirl796, by the king of Sardinia to the and 1488, lii'stwitli Honoritis de ltoa* 
French republic. He appeared before gine Mundi, and secondly with Apulehis. 
the corps legislative, and made a speech His other translations are preserved in 
excusing the king for the acts of hostility MS. in the libraries of Capua and the 
committed, as they were merely com- Vatican. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) ^ ^ 
manded by force of circumstances. When BALBI, (Giovanni Francesco,) a jurist 

the Piedmontese rebelled against the of Turin, doctor of both the civil , and 
king. Balhe notified it to the directory, canon laws, who flourished about the 
adc^g, that the hing would abdicate, ‘if commencement of the sixteenth century, 
any other attempt of the kind should He was professor of civil law at Turin, 
take place. After the dethronement of and senator in the UKireme parliament 
the king by the French, Balbe retired of Piedmont. His works are— 1. Dc 
to Spain, hut subsequently to the 18th PrsescriptionibusTractatus, Leyden, 1535, 
Brumaire came back, and was made a 1537; Venice, 1564 and 1582;^ Spires, 
minister of state. At the remodelling of 1610; and Cologne, 1610. This work, 
the Royal Academy, in 1816, he ob- which was received with the greatest ap- 
tained the above place, and devoted probation, is printed in the 17th volume of 
himself, until his recent death, mostly to the Tractatus Universalis Juris. 2. Re** 
literary pursuits. (Memorie della Aca- petitio inL. Celsus ff. de Usucap, Venice, 
demia realc de Torino.) 1590. 3. Vita Nicolai Fahri, Paris, 1614, 

BALBI, (Giovanni,) a Dominican and London, 1733. 4. Raisons de I’Edit 
monk, who died in 1298. He was a et Reglement des Monnoyes, &c., Paris, 
native of Genoa, the etymology of which 1615. (Mazzuchelli.) 
he dc'rived from Janua, on account of BALBI, (Girolamo,) a Venetian, born 
its being the gate to Lombardy, Tus- about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
cany, and Provence ; and was on this and died soon after 1535. He received 
account often designated by the name his education at Rome, and was the 
of S.Giovannidi Genova, pupil of Pomponio Leto. In the year 
In the history of the Dominican writers 1481 he went to Paris, where, after a 
(script, ordin. praedicat.) many works arc residence of three or four years, ho was 
attributed to Balbi ; amongst which, a elected professor of belles-lettres to 
dialogue, De Quiestionibus Animae ad that university. Tlie high oninion he 
Spiritum ; a book on the mode of spending had of his own merit, induced him ptib- 
Easter day, and his celebrated Catholicon, licly to attack another professor of the 
a sort of literary Encyclopaedia, the only name of Guillaume Tardif, challenging 
one of his writings which has been printed, him in 1485 to defend himself, if he 
and which went through many editions in could, before the university, of the errors 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I'he which he had committed in his grammar ; 
title which it generally bears, is, Summa the result is not known, but whatever it 
Grammaticalis valde notabilis, quaa Cay^was, Balbi continued his opposition, by 
tholicon nominatiir. The only value iw publishing against him, in 1494, a dia- 
now has arises from the circumstance of logue entitled Rhetor ^otiosus, to which 
the most ancient edition being printed at in the foUowing year Tardif replied, by 
Mentz in 1460, by Faust and SchaefTer, in the Antibalbica, vel Recriminatio Tardi- 
fol. which is extremely rare. viana, a production which seems not to 

BALBI, or BALBUS, (Peter,) alearned have done any injury to Balbi, for on 
Italian nhilologian of the fourteenth cen- the same day in which Andrelini, in 
tury. Tnere is much uncertainty as to the 1495, was elected professor of belles- 
place of his birth. In 1423 he was one lettres, he was also confirmed in the 
of the disciples of Vietorinus de Feltra, same chair. This he considered a per^ 
at Mantua* He afterwards established sonal insult and an injury done to his 
himself at Rome, and made himself literary merit ; and in order show his 
remarkable for his zeal for literature, superiority over his fellow pre^essor, he 
In 1460 he was made bishop of Tropea, extended his lectures to civil and canon 
in Calabria. He returned to Rome, and law, the sphere, and moral philosophy ; 
died there in 1479, at the advanced age and was, at last, induced by his Van% 
of eighty. He translated from Greek and quarrelsome temper, to write against 
into Latin many theological, and some Andrelini, in t}ie same scurrilous way as he 
philosophical works ; among the latter, had done againstTardif. AndreHnh how- 
’Pieology of Procliis, and the intro- ever, was not a man to put up wifti such 
' fdu^n to it by Alcinous. The trans- an antagonist as Balbi; m his answer, he 
Ration of Alcinous was printed in 1472 not only accused him of ignorance, but of 
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immorality, imputing to him crimes of the minted in 160t0 ; and again inserted by 
darkest hue, and treated him so roughly, De Bry, in the Collection of Voyages 
that he ran away from Paris and took printed at Franefort in 1606. The style 
refVige In Bngland. Here he remained of Balbi is unassuming and clear, and 
only a few months, perhaps on account bears evident marks of his candour in 
of the reputation that had followed him. telling what he saw ; his narrative is 
He next went to Vienna, and after a interesting, as it refers to an epoch when 
short time to Prague, where with great we have little information relating to the 
success he held a school of literature and countries through which he passed. 
law, but which he was obliged to give up BALBI, (Domenicb,) a Venetian 
on account of his^icious life. He re- dramatist of the latter end of the seven- 
solved then to visifAtungary, and having teenth century, who left seven or eight 
had the good fortune to be well received pieces of no great merit, 
and' protected by George Sacmarius, BALBI AN, (Just de,) a physician, 

bishop of the five churches, he changed bom at Alost, in the Low Countries, 
the, tenor of his life, took orders, and acquired his knowledge of medicine in 
conducted himself, in every respect, so Italy, and took his degree at Padua. He 
properly, as to induce king Ladislaus, exercised his profession at Gouda, and 
upou the report of his good reputation, died in that city in 1616. He embraced 
to entrust him with the care of instruct- the doctrines of Calvin the reformer, and 
ing, his royal children, Louis and Anne, was honourably buried in the Temple, 
and he was so satisfied with him, that where there is the following inscription 
in 1514 he made him president of the to his memory : — 
college of Presburg, and employed him SiDguloa dies, .inpila. .itas puta. 

afterwards in several embassies. On the Justi a. Baibian, 

death of Ladislaus, his son Louis continued Aiostani, haredum 

his favour to him; and in 1522 sent lileheri, ego hodie.'tu eras, 

him as a deputy to the diet of Worms, to ODiitanno 1616. 

ask assistance against Soliman II., who He published, Tractatus septem de La- 
was then besieging Rhodes, and threat- pide Fhilosophico 6 vetustissimo Codice 
ening Europe. The assistance was desumpti, Lugd. Batav. 1599, 8vo. 11 
panted, and Balbi’s increased reputation Specchio della Chimin, published at Rome 
induced Ferdinand, arcliduke of Austria, in 1629, is only an Italian translation of 
to elect him in the same year coadjutor this work. It is also inserted in the 
to the bishopric of Gurck, in Carinthia ; Thcatnim Chemicum, published at Stras- 
and he s6nt him twice to Rome to Adrian burg, 1613, voL 3. Nova Ratio Praxeoa 
VI. and Clement VII. Although now Medic®, Venet. 1600, 8vo. 

. very old, he accompanied Charles V. to BALBINUS, (Decius Cmlius,) a Ro- 
* Bologna, assisted at his coronation, and man senator, who had been twice consul, 
wrote on that occasion the treatise De and who was elected emperor conjointly 
Coronationc, printed at Bologna, 4to, in^kritli Maximinus, on the death of the 
1530, and in the same year at Lyons ; Gordians. After a year’s reign, in 
agaiuy $vo, Strashurg, 1603 ; inserted by 238, the joint emperors were murdered by 
Bebemburg among the Tractat. de Jure the prmtorian guards, who hated them 
liegni et Imperii Romani, Strashurg, because they governed justly and mildly. 
1624, 4to; and by Goldast in his Poli- (Gibbon.) 

" tica Imperialis. Besides the above- BALBINUS, (Bohuslaus Aloysius,) 
mentioned works, Balbi wrote several a Bohemian antiquary and historian, born 
poems, some of which have been inserted in 1621 , at Kdnigratz. He studied in the 
in the Deiicise Poetarum Ital., and other Benedictine convent of Braunan, and sub- 
collections. He wrote some other works, scquently at Olmiitz, and entered, in 1663, 
balbi, (Gasparre,) a Venetian tra- the order of the Jesuits, from which pe- 
veller, wHo lived in the latter half of the riod he devoted his whole time to uie 
sixteenth century. He was a jeweller by instruction of voutli and his favourite 
trade, and business- seems to have been researches on the history and literature 
the omect of his Journey first to Aleppo, of his nation. For that purpose he 
an4 then to Inma, where he remained travelled over the whole count^; eXa- 
for nine years, , from 1579 to 1588. On mined all the libraries and archive ; and 
his return to Venice he published an thus assembled a great collection of old 
account of the coilj^es he had seen, charters, manusenpts, and rare hooks, 
under the title of ^iaf^io ,alle Indie although he lived unfortunately after the 
Qrientali, Bvo, aqu, which was re* period, when the dragoons of F^dinand 
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IL piled up and burnt many of the tains some poems in tbe Pkdmontieso 
latter. With such excellent materials he dialect^ and be is said, .1^ Valbmri^.<in 
composed following valuable works: Tlpaldo^ m.Jid2,) to bare. bM the brst 
Epitome Rerum Bohemicarum, lib. who honoured that dialect by composing 

Prague, 1677; lib. vi. vji. ibid, 1673, in it. , ^ 

folio. This work was foUowed fay BALBIS, (Giovanni Batist8i)axi Italian 
Miscellanea Historiea Regni Bohemise, botanist, bom at the village of Moretta^ in 
Dec. L lib. i. — viii., Prague, 1 680-88 •; Piedmont, in 1765, and educated at tke 
Dec. ii. lib. i. and ii. ibid* 1687, university of Turin. After having held 
folio. Balbinus intended to extend various places in the university, he sue- 
this work to twenty books, hut death cceded Alliont as professor of botany and 
hindered him. He published also, keeper of the royaPifltamcal garden^ He 
Examen Melissteum, t. e. Novarum Api- was an advocate of the principles of the 
cularum Colonia, qum aculeolis suis French revolution, and was obliged to 
armatse ad Gentilitiam Slavatarum Ro- retire to France in 1797, on account of 
sam deducuiitur, &c., Colon., 1687, 12mo, a plot in which he appears to have been 
dedicated to Ferdinand William. Sla- compromised. The pre^essor^ip was 
vatinm Doiniis Gubernatori ; historical given him und^ the French inmience. 
accounts of the still existing monas- In 1814 he was obliged to quit it, and 
teries and holy shrines, which were retire to Pavia, where he aided his friend 
erected in some of the most romantic Nocca in the publication of the Flora 
spots of Bohemia, at Przibriim, &c., (Diva Ticinensis. In 1819 he obtained the 
Vartensis, Turzanensis, et S. Montis ;) chair and direction of the botanical gar- 
Origiues Comitum de Guttenstcin ; Vita den of Lyons, which he resigned in 1830, 
veil, Arncsti, primi Pragensis Archiepis- and returned to his native country, where 
copi. He left a ^eat number of maiiu- he died Feb. 13, 1831. His works are 
scripts, some of which still exist, but have numerous, and much esteemed. A notice 
not yet been printed. The following of Balbis will be found in the Archives 
have been published within the last cen- du D^partement du Rhdiie, xiv. 1 29. 
tury : — Bohemia docta, opus posth. edit. Willdenow has given the name of Bal^ 
notisque illustr. ab Raph. Ungar., Pragae, bisia to a plant recently discovered. 
1777-80, 3 vols, 8vo. This work con- BALBO, (Lodovico,) born at Venice, 
tains a history of the universitv of Prague, in the first half of Bie sixteenth century, 
and the oldest schools in Bohemia, lives He was a pupil and successful follower 
of Bohemian literati, and a catalogue of of Cunstanzo Porta. His masses, ves- 
thc MSS. in the difierent libraries of the pers, raotettes, cantiones, and madrigals, 
country. Another posthumous work of were sung in almost ail the churches of 
Balbinus was published by F. M. Pelzel — Italy, and a great many of them printed. 
Dissertatio Apologetica pro Lingua Sla- The most classic are the Cantiones £c- 
vonicflL,nraecipufeBohemic&,Praguae,1775, clesiasticm, published 1578, in Venice, 
8vo. But although it met not exactl^which obtained for Balbo a great celc- 
with the fate of the Bohemian books abow' brity throughout Europe. He died about 
alluded to, it was seized immediately 1594, in Venice. (Drau^i Bibl. Classica. 
ailter publication by the Austrian police. Schilling.) 

Balbinus died in Prague, on the 29th BALBOA, (Vasco Nunez de,) a native 
December, 1688, (not 1689,) as professor of Jerez de los CabidleroB, in Estrema- 
and prefect of the schools and congre- dura, was bom about the year 1475, of 
gations of the Holy Virgin. His theolo- respectable, though not ailuent par^ts. 
gical opinions remained always strictly Having by his dissipation entirely ruined 
m accordance with tlie precepts of his his fortune, he resolved to proceed to the 
order, and he was not free even from new world to mend it, and accompanied 
strong prmudice. (Wydra, Leben des Bastidas in his voyage of dtsedVem aitdy 
Balbmus,F7ag. 1788, 8vo. VoigtiiEffig. after various events, setded At Uispa- 
Virpr. erud. Bohem. et Morav.) niola, now St. Domingo, where he was 

BALBIS, (Silvio, 1737—1/96,) a na- when Enciso, who belonged to d|e'>eapO« > 
five of Caraglia, who was much esteemed dition of Ojeda, called at that island 
by the literary ifien of his day. He was two ships, to proemre men and pfovieinna* 
a doctor of theology, and published a Balboa, who was , much and 

poetiealparMhrasfi of Nafaum^atSaluzzo, seemed to have no cbance th better his 
la 1762, and sonie misceRaneous poems condition, wished very mueh to go away 
^Vercelli, in 1782, entitled Saggio di with Enciso ; but not being abte h) evbdo 
ifarie di Silvio Balbis^ It con- the law, which prohibited ^any one front 
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qaittiiig island without paying his 
ereditpia,! hid himself in a cask in Enciso's 


ghqp» and when the vessel was far from 
the land» made his apnearance, to the 
great annoyance of Enciso, who was 
muoh> irritated at the tricky and would 
have left Him in a desert island, had he 
not been appeased by the entreaties of 
Bidboa and his friends. On entering the 
Gulph of Darien, where tiiey had founded 
a colony,^ the vesseL was driven against 
a rock, and the mdi|^t>ne hundred and 
fifty in number, saved themselves by 
swimming. On reaching the shore, they 
fbund the settlement destroyed, and not 
one of their former companions left, and on 
attempting to penetrate into the country, 
the^' were opposed by the natives, and 
obliged to return to the shore. In this 
desperate state, Balboa promised to lead 
them to a town bv the side of a river, on 
the west coast, which he had seen in his 
former voyage, and the inhabitants of 
whidi did not use poisoned arrows ; and 
the proposition being accepted, he led 
them to the place, where, after a desperate 
combat with the natives, the Spaniards 
founded the settlement of Santa Maria, 
in 8® 20^ N. lat There a dispute arising 
about the chief command, Balboa gained 
the victory ; and Enciso being tried, was 
condemned to leave Darien. In the 
different exetursions which Balboa now 
made into the interior, always gaining by 
his mild manners the good-will of the 
natives, be became acquainted with a 
cacique, who gave much useful informa- 
^tion of the country, and also of a very 
wpowerful and ricli province, six suns or 
days to the south, which proved to 
be the first intelligence the Spaniards 
had of Peru. This was not lost on Bal- 
boa; for in the beginning of September 
1.57.3, he sailed direct to Cuba, and then 
to the coast of Veragua, in a brig and 
some canoes, where leaving his vessels, 
after a painful march of twenty-six days, 
he. arrived at the summit of a mountain, 
frora^ which the immense extent of the 
Pacific Ocean burst upon his view. 
Kalling on his knees, he thanked the 
almigh^ Disposer all events for ' hav- 
ing ;gran ted to him the favour of making 
so cpreat a discovery ; and having made 
h^ucompanions swear obedience to the 
kui^ he.erected a cross upon a heap of 
stones^ and wrote, on. many trees the 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Ihen 
daseen^ng to the shores with the sword 
in one hand, sind the standard of Castile 
in the other^ he Cntmd in fidl armour 
into the sea^ and took possesion of ^ihat 
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sea and the adjacent regions in their ‘ 
names. 

On his return to Darien, he gave those 
who had remained behind their share of 
the immense riches acquired in the expe- 
dition, the fifth of which he sent to the 
king by a messenger, with the account 
of the discovery. But in the mean time 
the friends of Enciso had so misrepre- 
sented the whole transaction of Balboa 
taking upon himself the command of 
Darien, and had excited the king's feeling 
So much against him, that a commission 
was given to Pendrarias Davila to go, at 
the head of 1.500 men, and supersede 
and try him for rebellion. Of this he 
was acquitted, as well as of the death of 
another Spanish captain called Nicuesa, 
which his enemies also falsely attributed 
to him ; but he was condemned in a 
heavy fine of damages to Enciso. 

When Balboa's messenger arrived in 
Spain, the government saw the injustice 
they had done him, and his friends had 
no difficulty to obtain for him, in 1515, 
the reappointment of govenior of Darien 
and Coiba, but under Pendrarias, who, 
being a man of no talent and great pre- 
sumption, had so mismanaged afiairs, 
that the colonists were reduced to great 
distress, so that in the course of one 
month, seven hundred of them had died 
by sickness and want ; but such was the 
jealousy he had conceived of Balboa’s po- 
pularity and talents, that not without much 
opposition and interest he granted him at 
last his authority, and even his daughter, 
still in Spain, in marriage. All this, 
however, seems to have been a crafty 
manoeuvre, better to ensure his ruin ; for 
^ a mis-stated account of an order which 
^Uboa had given to a captain named 
Garabito, who, having fallen in love with 
an Indian woman kept by Balboa, had 
determined to work his ruin, Pendrarias 
had him arrested, tried, condemned, and 
beheaded, in 1517. 

BALBOA, (Alplionso,) was a *pot- 
tionarius’ of the church of Palenzia*' 
Of his work, Dechado dos Religiosos, 
Toleti, 1501, only a few copies are known 
to exist. (Antonii, Bibl. Hisp.) 

BALBOA, (D. Francisens de Balbooi 
e Paz,) born at Piazenza, and became 
subsequently judge of the high of 
Naples, and counsellor of the « Holy Ttt« 
quisition of Spain. He wvote, MdiUwohik 
Regum, hoc est, de Jure' MonnYch&e, 
Neapoli, 1630, fol. ; Retradb ddf'PHyadb 
Christiano Politico^ ibid. 1635i 4^ 
(Antonii, BiW. Hisp.) ' ' < ^ ; 

BALBUENA, (D. Bemordna 
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in Valdepenafl, nw Toledo^ He became 
a doctor of divinity at Segovia, but went 
subsequently as archdeacon to Jamaica, 
which, olBice he held twelve years. In 
1620 he became bishop of Portorico, 
where he remained until his death, pro- 
bably in 1627. He wrote, Grandeza 
Mexicana, Madrid, 1604, 8vo; Siglo dc 
oro en las selvas de Eriphile, ibid, 1608, 
8vo ; £1 Bernardo, o Victoria de Roncea- 
valles, ibid. 1624, 4to. Of the latter 
poem, a contemporary^ author sa 3 rs, ** that 
It was slumbering in the comers of 
book-shops.'* 

BALCH, (William,) an American di- 
vine, was bom at Beverly, in 1704; 
graduated in 1724; and was ordained, 
in 1728, as minister at Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died on the 12th of 
January, 1792. He was at one time 
accused of inculcating Arminian prin- 
ciples; although he defended himself 
with great ability and acuteness. In his 
retirement he occupied himself in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and we are told by Dr. 
Allen that he grew the best apples in the 
county in which he resided. He published 
a few sermons and tracts, none of them of 
any considerable interest. 

IIALCHEN, (Sir John,) a British 
admiral. This ill-fated officer was born 
on the 2d July, 1669. Having made an 
early choice of g naval life, he served in 
every subordinate station, till he attained 
the nigbest rank in the service. In the 
month of September, 1707, when in 
command of the Chester, of 50 guns, he 
was ordered, in conjunction with the 
linhy of the same force, to convoy the 
fleet bound to Lisbon. As the safety of 
this fleet became a matter of nationdA 
import, inasmuch as all the provisionf 
stores, and upwards of 1000 horses mx 
Ale service of the ensuing campaign in 
Spain were embarked on board it, it was 
thought proper to strengthen the convoy, 
by the addition of three larger ships of 
the line,* all under the command of 
commodore Edwards, who was to see 
them fifty leagues to the south-west of 
Soilly, where it was presumed they would 
be perfectly out of danger from the Dun- 
kirk squadron, which, according to Char- 
nock» Campbell, and the best authorities 
on subject, f* was tlie only quarter 
from whence any attack was appre- 
hended.’* . 

The convoy departed Pl 3 rinoutb on 
the '9th of October, and on flie following 
day fell in with the joint forces of 
Cfiunt Forbin, and M. Du Guai Trouiii, 

« 6amberlandt6; Devonibin 74 01^76. 
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off the Lizard. The Frenph fl>rce 
sisted of fourteen vessels, : ten of ^ wbieh 
Chamoek asserts were ships of the 
line. The BriUsR disposed themselves 
in the order of batfle, giving the mer- 
chants* ships the opportunity to * escape 
by crowding sail. M. Du Guai attacked 
Commodore Edwards, in the Cumberland, 
about twelve at noon, and, with the as- 
sistance of two other ships, after an 
obstinate dispute, ewied her. The 
vonshire defended Mlself for a long time 
against seven of the enemy's ships, and, 
subsequently, in a running flght, received 
the harassing Arc of five sail of the line in 
close pursuit ; but, at dusk, by some acci- 
dent which wiU remain tor ever unknown, 
she took Are, and unfortunately blew up; 
two only were saved out of upwards of 
800 hands. The Royal Oak, after a 
vigorous resistance, and having set on 
Are the French ship commanded by M. 
De Beamois, which attacked her, got 
safe into K insale Harbour, f The Count de 
Forbin took the Chester, and the Rvhy 
surrendered to Messrs. Courserat and De 
Nesmoiid. 

Captain Balchen was not exchanged 
till towards the end of the following year, 
so that the trial for the loss of bis ship 
did not take place till October, 1708. It 
is almost unnecessary to add, be was most 
honourably acquitted. In July, 1728, lie 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, 
after having constantly served for the 
space of thirty-one years in the capacity 
of captain, mtween the years d 731 and 
1734, Admiral Balchen was constantly a 
employed; but in 1739, upon the de-" 
clarution of war with Spain, Balchen was 
one of the Arst ofAcers selected fur active 
service. He was now sent with a squa> 
dron to intercept the Assogues ships, 
which were daily expected at Cadiz from 
Vera Cruz, laden with the usual tribute 
of treasure, the annual produce of that 
part of the western worla dependent on 
Spain. The galleons were actually on 
their passage, and steering a course which 
would inevitably have thrown them in;ta 
the hands of Balchen ; but Pizarro, yrhq 
commanded the convoy, having by mere 


t The osptatn of the Rtnyat Qak, Bsnm VTyld, 
wa* by the eenteoce of the courC-martlai; witich 
was helft upon the offidenof the BHtieh sqniiahiti, 
(UtinisBed H. M. service. He was aubecqueMly 
reatored to his former rank. In ehott, Wyid was 
hardly dealt with. Be woa phffonbt^ly a galliUkC 
officer. Mr. aeoretory Burehet'a coitimeate isfioil 
this nnformnafa affair ai^e oxiicUy tboeaia^iirl^lob 
Ignorant landemeo, and i{re*»ide flabtera.' were 
wont to indulge. In the m^nir hf Captain Wd 
we mey, if apace be permitt^^d, ahow the abturcuty 
of the Becretary*t remarks. . / ; ' 
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aceid^t; reeieived information of tbo 
situatibn^ of alfaira in Europe; stretohed 
to tbe i^orthward, and instoaa of “ making 
Madeira/' and then steering for Cadiz, 
according to the customaiy track, he 
stood away to the northward of the Ba- 
hamas^ and returned to Europe as if 
bound fbr the British channel. He ac- 
tually made the Lizard, and from thence 
stah^g over to Ushant, hy creeping 
close under the sWe, he eluded the 
vigilance of the Ihatffii cruizers, both off 
the coast of Spain and in the Bay of 
Biscay, and arrived in perfect safety in 
the port of St. Andero. 

Nc^ long after this disappointment, 
Balchcn returned to England, and had, in 
1740; the command of a squadron in the 
channel. In 1 743 he was promoted to the 
rank "of admiral of the white ; and in the 
folloAfhig year, os a reward for his long 
and fiaithful services, was appointed go- 
vernor of Greenwich liospitaL* Shortly 
after this appointment he received the 
honoi^r of knighthood. Free from the 
fatigues of a sea-faring life, Sir John had 
intended to pass the remainder of his 
days in quietude; but these pleasing 
expectations soon vanished, his country 
once more demanding the services of an 
officer of knd^Bm ability and valour. 

Sir Charles Hardy nad been sent with 
a large convoy of store ships to Admiral 
Mathews, in the Mediterranean, who was 


thought proper to msert iindetfljeath,f^ 
sdled immediately in quest of the Brest 
fleet. 

The French admiral (Rochambault) 
on the first news of the approach of this 
force quitted his station off Algarves, 
and retired to Cadiz. Sir Charles Hardy 
hereupon putting to sea, formed a junc- 
tion with Balchen at Gibraltar. After 
effecting the object of their misson, the 
combined squadrons shaped a course 
for the British channel. On the 2dth of 
September they lost sight of the Oalli- 
cian coast, ana soon after entered the 
Bay of Biscay, steering direct for Ushant; 
but on the 3d of October a violent storm 
dispersed the whole fleet, and many ships 
were with the utmost difficulty prevented 
from foundering. The Exeter lost her 
main and mizen-masts, and was compelled 
to throw overboard many of her guns ; 
and the Duke had ten feet water in her 
hold. Vice-Admiral Stewart, however, 
arrived with the greater part of the ships 
at Plymouth ; and the whole fleet, with 
the exception of the ill-fated Victory^ 
reached port on the 10th of October. 
This ship, on board of which Sir John 
Balchen had hoisted his flag, was, ac- 
cording to Charnock, considered the 
largest and most beautiful flrst-rate in 
the world, t She was separated from the 
rest of the fleet on the 4th, afler which 
she was never seen. Thus Fate, in one 


in the utmost distress, his ships being 
almost destitute of provisions, and their 
rigging in a very bad condition. The 
iFrench were not ignorant of the distress 
%f the English fleet, and therefore deter- 
mined, if possible, to intercept Sir Charles 
with his convoy, or at least prevent him 
from Joining to the Mediterranean chief. 
Aecordingly a large fleet was fitted out 
at Brest ; but to prevent suspicion, one 
or two ships sailed out at a time, all of 
^icb joined iii a certain latitude, and 
then proceeded to execute their design. 
Sir Charles arrived safe at Lisbon, but 
befot-e he could proceed on his voyage, 
the French had blocked him up in Uie 
TajgufT. • ' 

was now a pressing necessity for 
^elieynig Hardy, and consequently of 
shorfly; despatching a squadron com- 
' by an olticer of reputed conduct 

and courage. In this extremity, the mi- 
idfi^y i^t their ey^ bn the venejreible 
]^ned^ Bir Jolm proceeded forthwith 
to Pbrtai^tmth, and after taking command 
of the combined squadrons, Which we have 

* Saceetibr to'SlrJiklin 'Jennings, vho died. In 
December, 1748. 


instant it may he said, overwhelmed a 
most worthy and inestimable comman- 
der, with nearly twelve hundred of his 
brave associates. The inhabitants of 
Alderney are said to have heard signals 
^f distress made during the night, but 
violence of the tempest precluded the 
^sibility of affording the least succour 
to the unseen sufferers. By this cala- 
mitous event, the national sympathy had 
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Dutch Divitien. ' 

Haerletn, Admiisl Baccheretf. . i’fy 

Dordrecht. Vke-Admlrsl Hoolt 
Damlata, Vice-Admiral Schryver ....... . BA ^ 

Leuwenhorst, Rear-Admiral Reynat... 64 ^ 
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Aaseadelft .....m.* 6JI , 

De\rt. and two fjrlgatea. ; i 

X Other authorities dispute of Iklt 

•hip. Some assert that Iwr structure WaadofeoMv^ 
and that probably she ateered badly* mo dis- 
posed to accord m tbit opiiiRm, ^ * * - ' 
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been mtieh excited. The merilis-of the 
venerable cliicf, the diitlised sorrow of 
relatives^ and the loss of such a miinber 
of brave men, separately lew honoured, 
because less known, all tended to increase 
tlie public mef to a poignancy that had 
been scaredy felt since the loss of the 
gallant Sir Cloiidedy ShoveL 1 1 is majesty 
settled a pension of 500/. per annum on 
the admiral's lady during life ; and to per- 
petuate his memory, liis widow erected a 
small but handsome monument in West- 
minster abbey. He left, with his wife, a 
son and daughter; the former, George 
Balchen, survived him but a short time. 
He was also in the navy, and died at 
Barbadoes, when in command of the 
Pembroke, December 1745, aged twenty- 
eight. (Hervey, Campbell, Charnock, and 
otliers.) 

BALDACCT, (Anton, baron,) born in 
Presburg, 1 767, one of the ministers of 
Francis 11., and most conspicuous for his 
hatred to Napoleon, by which, however, 
be aimed chieily to attack the liberal 
tendencies of the age. He was first 
noticed by count Balnssa, and by him 
raised to the higher employments of the 
sUite. His hatred to Napoleon became 
a real monomania, and was called in 
those times divine (gottlicher Hass). Bal- 
dacci exerted himself first in the war of 
1809. In the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815, he was attached to the Austrian 
army in Paris. Ills character was never 
liked by the blunt and open-hearted Vi- 
ennese. 

BALD ASS AHI, (Giuseppe, 1705 — 
1785,) professor of natural history in the 
university of Siena. Having studied 
medicine in Siena, he was made physV 
cian to the monks of Monteoliveto mJF 
giore, and obtained great practice ^n 
Tuscany. He afterwards turned his 
attention to chemistry, in which he distin- 
guished himself by his analytical inves- 
tigations and discoveries, lie published 
various chemical essays on the mineral 
waters of Tuscany, &c. ; and appears to 
have been highly usehil in his day, in 
his own departments of study. (See more 
in Tipaldo, iii. 69.) 

BALDASSAEl, (Pietro,) an Italian 
musical composer of the last century, 
horn in Rome. *He became especially 
known by his Oratorio, Applausi etemi 
ieir Amore manifestati Ael Tempo, which 
was produced in 1709 in iEhesek, out afler- 
war^ performed in Rome and through 
all Italy. He also wrote much other ec- 
clesi^tic music. (Untv. Lex. der Tonk.) 
BALDASSERONI, (Poinj^o,) born 
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at Legliorn, died in 180r,'at Bretreia^ as 
a counst^llor of the court of appeak. 
Having studied law in Pisa, end tak^n 
the degree of doctor, he received further 
impulse Horn his father, Giovanni, a 
lawyer of some note. He occupied first 
minor situations in Siena and Gohoa, 
and was nominated by Ercble' III. of 
Este a count and a member of the high- 
est tribunal at Modena. His first litethiy 
labours were some^tlcles in the Serie di 
Ritratti d'Uomini ffiistri Toschni, (which 
was begun in 1766, at Florence,) articles 
distinguished by a variety of information, 
and clearness and correctness of style. 
But his next two works placed him at the 
side of the first Italian authors on law— 
Leggi e Costiimi del Cambio, ossia Trat- 
tato delle Lettere del Cambio ; the most 
erfect u^rk whicl) Italian literature can 
oast of in this department, and which 
went through four editions at Brescia, 
Florence, Venice, and Modena, the latter 
in 1805, 3 vols, 4to. His other work 
was published at the royal preSs at 
Milan, in 1807 — Dissertazione sulfa Ne- 
cessita ed Importanza della Compilazioitc 
di uii Codice generale del Commercto 
di Terra e del Mare del Regno d’ltalia. 
It was intended merely as an introduc- 
tion to a codex of connneiCc, with the 
compilation of which he had been en- 
trusted by the then liberal government of 
Italy. (Pozzetti. P. Giornale della So- 
cieta d’ Incoraggiamento, Mil. 1808.) 

BALDASSINI, (Jeronie,) an Italian 
writer, born at Jesi in the marche of An- 
cona, about 1720, and died in 1780. 
wrote a very estimable book on the his* 
lory of his native place, the fruit of long 
researches, Memorie Istoriche della Citta 
di Jesi, 4to, Villafranca, 1765 ; and was 
also the author of some tracts. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BALDAYA, (Alonso G.,) was deputed 
in 1434 by Dom Henri^ue, infante of 
Porti^al, who gave up his whole life to 
maritime discoveries, tosurvey the western 
coast of Africa. • He penetrated neat 
sixty leagues further to the south than 
any Europeans were supposed to hftve 
done, — as far as the Puerto del Cavidlerb. 

BALDE, or BALD.ffiUS, (PM«n,ybr 
Delft, was eight years chttplain bf the 
states-general, on the island df 
and lias left behind hhn a fttll and' 4 ^tli'^ 
ful accoimt of the civil, Kli^ohs; 
domestic condition of the 
through which he ttavcHed. Tit 'this;' he 
introduced ako an interestin 0 ;'nccon^^^ 
the Indian n^thOld^, and 'sOmc 
mens of the Tamnr language, including 
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die Dpnslation of the Lord's Prayer: 
defective,, enough it is true, but remark- 
able es the, drst treatise, printed in Eu- 
rope, on any Indian disJiect. The title 
of the whole work is. Description of the 
East Indian Countries of Malabar, Coro- 
mandel,. Ceylon, Sic. (in Dutch) fbl. 
Amsterdam, 1671, with good copper- 
plates; of which a German translation 
was printed at the same place, and in the 
following year. ^ 

BALDj^ (Jacob, ^ Latin poet of the 
seventeenth century, and one of the most 
distinguished modern writers in that Ian- 
puag^i was bom at Ensisheim, in Elsass, 
m 1<¥)3, and in 1624 entered the order 
of Jesuits. During the ^eater part 
of his life, he was chaplain m the Bava- 
rian court at Munich ; and died in 1668, 
at Neuburg, on the Danube. His works 
consist of poems of all classes, elegies, 
idylls, satires, epigrams, dramas, and 
lyrical compositions ; but it is the last 
which have gained for him his chief 
reputation — a reputation which was little 
known, liowever, among protestants, till 
the translations and critical notices of Her- 
der and Wilhelm Scblegel recommended 
his works to attention. The subjects of 
such of these compositions as refer to cir- 
cuni stances ^jponteinporary with die poet, 
are taken from the events of the thirty 
years’ war ; and in these, as might be ex- 
lected from his, religious prepossessions, 
\e exalts the characters of Ferdinand 
of Austiia, Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
Tilly ; whilst he attacks Gustavus of 
^Sweden, and Wallenstein. Many others 
fef his poems betray his hatred to the 
protestant religion, and to the character 
of the refonners, several of whom he has 
individually attacked. His peculiar cha- 
racteristics are boldness of style, which 
often mns into cxti'avagance ; an inge- 
nuity of invention, the extremes of which 
are quaintness and conceit; and an 
epiprummatic play upon words and ideas, 
wh^*Kh) wers the dignity of his gravest pro- 
duction^ lliese remarks apply chiefly to 
his Latin poems ; for his German verses 
have VGiiy little either of excellence, or 
of ' those faiflts which are the result of 
unrcfti^ed end misdirected talent ; they 
are dfleu coarse, and even vulgar in their 
' .The first complete edition 
of l^e^s works ajppeared at Cologne in 
ifl^O, . ]|i .A 'vols,, of which , the titles ace 
Poeinntum, Tom. L com* 
ptNiteito J^yricorum Libros quatuoi^ Epo« 
.LCbrum .uuujtn et flylvarpm Libroe 
Dovem. Tom, ii, Hmica. Tom- ifl* 
Satyfipa, Tom. iv. Miscellanea. A bel* 
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ter edition was published at Munich, in 
8 vols, 1729. A selection from these has 
appeared, under the titlf, Jacobi Balde 
Carmina selecta, edita et Notis illustrate 
J. C. Orell. 8vo, Turici, 1805 ; and a 
second edition of the same w'ork, im- 
proved and augmented, 8vo, ibid. 18)8. 
Several of Balde 's lyric poems have been 
well translated by Herder, in his Terpsi- 
chore; and twenty-three of his hymns 
were rendered into German by Silbert, 
in his Choir of Sacred Singers, Vienna 
and Prague, 1820. Four of these had 
been already translated by Herder, but 
the version of Silbert is the more accu- 
rate. 

BALDELLI, (Francesco,) an eminent 
Italian scholar, and a laborious translator 
of ancient Greek and Latin authors, was 
bom at Tortona about the beginning oi 
the sixteenth century, and made his resi- 
dence at Venice, where he published 
most of his works. He was also a poet, both 
in a serious and jocose style, and it is very 
remarkable that his Latin poems w'ere 
considered superior to those he wrote in 
his own native language. They are, 
however, all lost with the exception of 
three or four sonnets, and a capitolo in 
wdiat the Italians call terzarima^ published 
in Vicenza in 1603, with the Rime piace- 
voli of Bemi, Casa, &c. His translations 
were, Philostratus, (the Life of Apol. 
Tyan.) Dio Cassius, Diodoras Siculus, Jo- 
sephus, Caesar, Polidore Virgil, Pomponius 
Letus, and some modem Latin writers. 

BALDELLI, (Giovanni Battista, 1766 
— 1831,) a native of* Cortona, and an 
Italian author in high esteem. He was, 
originally, in the armies of France and 
4|iistria, and in after life employed in 
Idiomatic missions by the Tuscan go- 
v^nment. His most celebrated writingB 
arc, his Essay on Petrarch, Florence, 
1797 ; his Klogio di Niccolo Macchiavelli, 
inserted in the edition of Macchiavelli, 
published at Milan in 1 SCVl ; his Life of 
Boccacio, Florence, 1806-; and his edi* 
tion of Marco Polo, Florence, 1827. (See 
more in Tipaldo, iii. 117 — 122.) 

BALDElilCUS, in French Baudki, 
and sometimes sjielt Batori, a celebrated 
French ecclesiastic, bom at MeUti-sur* 
Loire, about tlie middle of the eleventh 
century. He studied first at his nativ# 
town of Meun, and then at Angavit 
and afterwards became a monk in 
Benedictine abbey of Bouigueil in 
of which he was made aobot in 
He soon made himself ramarkeMe hy kts 
loye of literature, and was 
the friendship of sonie’^iihe^ 
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ttngul^ed persons of his dme, and par- 
tieulazly' that of the two daughters of 
William the Oln^ieror— Adela countess 
of Blois, and Cecilia abbess of Caen^ both 
lovm of letters. It is pretended that 
his zeal for literature tnade him neglect 
th^ affiiirs of his monastery, which fell 
into so great disorder, that he himself 
stigmatizes as a Jew, one of bi^ monks 
who persisted in the canonical observa- 
tion of the Saturday — 

Sabtuita custodis tanquam Jiidseua Apclla, 

Cum tamen alteiius legis iter teneas.** 

This passage, however, is perhaps only 
an indication of the want of unanimity 
on the subject of keeping fast on the 
Saturday, which prevailed at that time. 
Among the friends of Baldericus must also 
he reckoned the famous Robert d’Arbris- 
sel, whose foundation at Fontevrault was 
only three leagues distant from the abbey 
■of Bourgueil. In 1107 the pope made 
him bishop of Dol, and gave him the 
pallium, in consideration of his piety and 
learning (pro religione et sapientia). He 
now occupied himself with zeal in the 
work of civilizing the Bretons, hut with 
only moderate success ; and he afterwards 
made a visit to England. On liis return, 
he took up his residence in a district 
of Normandy dependent upon his own 
bishopric, and there spent the rest of his 
days in pious works, and in instructing 
the people. He died Jan. 7, 1130. Bal- 
dericus was the author of several works 
of considerable importance to the his- 
torian, the chief of which have been 
preserved. His Historiae Hierosolymi- 
tanffi Libri quatuor, an enlargement of 
the history of the first crusade by Theu- 
debode, is printed in the collection /J 
Bongars. He wrote a history of £ A 
see, from St. Samson to his own tjmc, 
under the title, Gesta Pontiheum Dfficn- 
sium, which has not been printed entire. 
His life of his friend Robert d*Arbrissel 
(Vita B. Roberti de Arbrissello) has gone 
through several editions, at Paris, 1585 ; 
at Angers, edited by Yves Magistri, or 
Yves Micbei, a Minorite, 1586 ; by 
Cosnier, La Flfeche, 1641 ; in French, 
translated by Jean Chevalier, a Jesuit, 
at La n^che, 1647 j in Latin and French, 
La Fl^he, 1648. A curious letter on 
Ac manners of the people of Lower 
Brittany, and the Atate of the monas- 
teries of England and Normandy, ad- 
, hy Baldericus to the monks of 

j^ch^mp, is printed in Dom Bouquet. 

Caimina Historica of Baldemus, 
pmted in the fourth volume of Du- 
chesne’s Collection of Historians, consist 
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of epigrams a,nd short pieced oh his 
friends dnd Coiitempordn^, many bf 
them in Leonin^ and riiyming' hexa- 
meters. He was also Ae auUior of a 
life of St. Samson,; a life' of Hiigh arch- 
bishop of Rouen ; a history of Ae trans- 
lation of the head of St.^Valentth' from 
Rome to J umidges ; and some other things. 
There is said to be preserved among the 
MSS. of Duchesne, in the Bibh du Rpi 
at Paris, (vol. xix. n. 537,) a Latin poem 
by Baldericus on mk conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, lAieh he had 
abridged from a larger poem on the same 
subject that he had addressed to the 
countess Adela. (Hist. Lit. de Fr. xi. 
98 — 113. Biog. Univ. Loyser.) 

BALDERICUS, (named Rubeus, or 
tbe Red,) bom in Ae eleventh century. 
He was first secretary to Lietbert, 
bishop of Cainbrai, and became subse- 
qiiently himself bishop of Noyon and 
Tournai. He wrote a chronicle of Cam- 
brai and Anns, entitled, Chronici Ca- 
meracensis et Atrebalensis, a Clodovco 
usque ad an. 1070, lib. iii., which was 
published by G. Calvener, at Douai, in 
1615. Baldericus wrote some other 
works, to which he was prompted by his 
friend Godfirid, bishop of Amiens. ( Hist. 
Lit. de Fr. ix. 578.) # 

BALDERICUS, or BALDRICUS, 
bom at Florennes, in the district of Ltege, 
at the beginning of Ae twelfth century, 
the friend of Alberon, archbishop of 
Trbves, whose life he wrote. (Hist. Lit. 
xii. 677.) 

BALD ESI, (Anthony,) a Florentin^. 
physician, who lived in the early part of*' 
the seventeenth century. He is known 
by his collections on the subject of gan- 
grene and sphacelus. They were pub- 
lished under Ae following titles : Questio 
Gangrenes et Sphaccli divers^ Curatione 
per Ant. Baldensium colleota ex Collo- 
quiis et Controversiis a Juliatio Segno 
Pistoriensi cum ploribns Doctoribps na- 
bitis, Florent. 1613, 8vo; Qum&o de 
Gangrenes et Spliaceli divertd Curatione, 
collecta et recognita per J cdi. Caatelianam, 
Venet. 1616, 4to. 

BALDI, (Bernardino.) The life of 
this most universal geniul of Me age 
has been so often written^ by; Severn^ 
biographers, and principally’ by All^ and 
Mazzuchelli, that it appears surprlldng 
that it should still present vt^nf |Kdnts 
which reqirire illustration and cotteoAm. 

we shall endeavbiiFto do, under the 
guidance of Ab IhdeAtignble TImbosclii, 
asriitod by Cresdmbenb who dlso, iu 
one or two instances, li dot Oirr^ ^ 
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; ^ B^uardino Baldi was l)onx at Urbino, w^ about this time that tba ' 

,,on tl^ 6th June, 1553, of a noble family ; tibn of his abbey i^as conclude^ ..i^d . 
a, ^laok and strong mind, an insatiable he began to enjoy the rmose he desired, 
avidity of study, for which he curtailed which, however, did hot last {ong, for on 
the hours of sleep, and which he con- the Tith of October, 1617, he died at tJr- 
tinued,eyen during his meals, and the bino. His epitaph, by the transposila^n 
assisUim of tlie best scholars of the age, of twq letters, places hb death in mpxcvik 
such as Commandino and Margunio, vmo These are the leading features in the 
were hb instructors at Padua, where he life of this extraordinary scholar, of which 
was sent in 1573, caused hb progress to we have endeavoured to ascectsdn the- 
be rapid and extraordinary. To Greek dates, correcting the errors of the greatest 
and Latin, he adde(§fa knowledge of the part of his biographer, and expimging 
French ^d German languages and, in many circumstances which rest upon no 
a ntore idvanced age, Hebrew, Chaldee, authority, or through mistake, have been 
Arabic, Persian, Turkbh, Hungarian, Pro- referred to Baldi; such, for instance, as ^ 
venial, and other tongues. Speaking of the assertion tliat the duke Ferrante was 
his wonderful talent, his bio^apher, obliged to allow Baldi to* enter the ser- 
Afld, says that he had acquired mur teen, vice of Vespasiano Gonzaga, duke of, 
and « Mazzuclielli and Crescimbeni, six- Sabbionette; and, again, that the same 
teen languages, but the indefatigable Fcrrante wished to take Baldi with htin 
Tiraboschi, on the authority of the in- on his journey to Spain, but that he, . 
scription placed on his tomb, asserts that falling ill at Milan, was taken care of 
they were twelve. The plague, which S. Carlo, cardinal Borromeo, and on tlie 
broke out at Padua, obliged him to return recovery of his health, returned to Ouas- 
,to Urbino, where he continued his studies talla ; thus confusing Bernardino Baldi 
for three years more, at the end of with Bernardino Baldini, a Milanese, who 
which Ferrante, Gonzaga engaged him also was a mathematician, a philosopher, 
as a teacher of mathematics, and was and a poet. 

so satisfied with hb manners and ac- Baldi wrote a great number of works, 
quirements as to bestow upon him the it is asserted more than a hundred, the 
rich abbey:^of Guastalla. It was then chief part of which have remained in- 
necessary for him to take orders, and, edited. Few scholars have been equally 
for the sake of fulfilling as he ought the universal, and fewer still equally pro- 
important duties of his office, he (firected found in all. He was an extensive lin- 
his studies to ecclesiastical reading, to guist, a theologian, a canonist, mathe- 
oriental languages, to the knowledge of inatician, philosopher, geographer, his- 
the fathers, councils, and canon law, and torian, antiquary, orator, and noet. 
such was hb ardour and zeal in defend- Amongst his works which have oeen 
king thC; prerogatives, jurisdiction, and published, there are, according to Ma?- 
immunities of his abbey, that he en- zucliclli,!. La Corona dell’ Anno, acollec- 
tanked himself in disputes with the A^on of sonnets for the principal festivals 
authorities of Guastalla, and with Fer-^«roughout the year. 2. Versi e Prose, 
route himselfr It is supposed that on Imiezia, 1590, 4to, which contain Jbl 
account of these controversies he went to g^t number of sonnets, dialogues, &c., 
Rome, where cardinal Cinzio Aldobran- and one hundred original fable^ be^es 
dinh nephew of the pope, became his La Naiitica, a didactic poem in blank 
friend, end was, perhaps, the means of verse, and Egloghe Miste, amongst which 
his, ohtainiim tlie title of apostolic pro- the Celeo o dell* Orto, both of them 
toiiptufy* leaving Koine, he made regarded as the best specimens of Italian 
. a short stay at his abbey, which he offered poetry, 3. 11 Lauro, Scherzo gtovanile, 
to resign, proposing as his successor, An- poems written in his early age, in which 
nil^e Shbelli, and, a^t an excursion ne tried to introduce a new measu^ , of 
tp^Vonioe, whore he had gone for the verse, of seventeen and eighteen syllaldf^ 
of Mving some of hb works printed, 4. Dfiuvio Universale, Pavia, 1604, f tjb, 
he^O^Krned to Urbitio. There the duke 5. I«a Deifobe ovvero gli Orpcoll dj^^l|i- 
! took him -und^. hb protection, and sent hilla Cumana, Monodia. 6* Conc^ fil^ 
1612, aa . hb envoy to Venice, to tali. 7. Carmina Latina, and other p<^ 0 |kl 
eoiigratalate. the new doge Andrea works ofthe same stamp, fmdeetewi^l^ 
Memino on. that . occasion Baldi, pro- works. He also cp^il^ 
nounoed^ belbre i&e Venetian senate, an Matemotici, an abrid^ment:^ f 
elegant oration, ibe which he received extensive work, on wnlcli 
fh>m the doge a masebre geW chi^. It for twelve yearsi,aad which 
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hlive 
former in 
^ alter in isS^Hlome. 
^ei^teri^ry workafvouid be 
his reputation \s an 
and a scSolar; whilst 
^e?^Gfi3||PMve obtained for him a 
d^thiguish^^fd^ anfongst the men of 
^ieiltce. iferone Alessandrino 

degli Automati o Macchine se miioventi 
iLihri due,^ translated from the Greek; 
frith learned notes, and a preface, Ve- 
nezia, 1589 and 1601, 4to. 2. Scamilli 
impares Vitruviani nova Ratione expli* 
cati, A^burg, 1612, 4to. 3. De Verbo* 
rum Vitruvianorum Significatione, sive 
4 >erpetuus in M. Vitruvium Commeii'* 
torius, to which he has added a life of 
Vitruvius, Augsb. 1612, 4to, winch has 
k been inserted, together with the treatise 
of the Scamilli, in the beautiful edition of 
Vitruvius cum Notis variorum, published • 
at Amsterdam in 1649, fol. 4. In Ta- 
bulagi seneani Euguhinam Lingua £trus>, 
ca veteri pnescriptain Divinatio, Augsb. 
1613, 4to. 5. Heronis Ctesibii Belopoeca, 
seu Telifactiva Gneca ct Latina, with 
excellent notes, and the life of Herod, 
Augsb. 1616, 4to. 6. In Mechanica 
^ Aristotelis’Problemata Exercitatioiies, to 
which Scarloncini has added the life of 
the author ;« besides man^ ^other works . 
of equal merit, on differedt Objects. ' 
BALDI, ( B^do,) aiiilnli^ 
born at Florence. Heq[Wiicti^d et Ron , 
and was ondof the proi^m at the^lr 
lege of Sapienza, whefe he tau^it 
with great He afterwards reived 
a prebend, and was, towards tlie'MUose of 
his life, appointed' physician t04t^ pope, 
Innocent A. The re^men Ife was now 
under the Jiecessity of obse^flig,' con- 
trary to ihS to which he had habituated 
himself, is said to have laid‘|he founda- 
tion of a disease which termhMited fhtally 
d few months after Jiis iA^llation, in 
1644. He puMished, P^rs)j[fctio de Con- 
ta^one jpestiferd, Romss,/ 1631, 4to; 
Hisquisitio iatro-phygieafi^irexftjimxxiti. 
^"Vj^atUde^efcAqui^oci^ Rpm», 
draSkSpio. This on 


■ 
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. Id 

V Rome, 1644*410^: ; "^- . • 

/ ' BALDlj* ^GamiOoijrhpni 
mf, died m 1^4, j^deceededh^l 
in ih^ professorship of {diiloiii^, ki.4 
imiyfrsity where be h& 4 
^572. HeJNx^te inaiijr 
of which bqen prmte^ ■ 'JPne'] 

1 iT ' 


dpal ar^ 
Comi 
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treatii^ on 
in the 
in l^eni*i- 
.Mnnel^um, 


mmtMt 
HumatMumJ 
nienti {^uf^njib 
1629 and 1^44, 

Unguium Inspect 

same* date and size, 
da una Lettcra Missiyw.!^ 

N atura e quolith dello 

1622. This wofk, w]^ic|i:;k; 
tastical, has been trt^Jh^; 
and printed in 

5. Delle Hentite^ed*^ (^^se ; $ " 
come si poqsano acqoiiAdliloe, 

1623, 8 VO, a very ptdral; 

w'ork, often preprinted, wl^ dkerar 
tions, correction^, apd^Ldwohll 

Oiuseppef a physiai^, sdtne. 

family, who has len d ctn^us^rh upcfli‘ 
mushrooms, in.wliicl^he sppaks oft ope 
weighing twelve pounds lwlf;^'whkh 
he examined by of d^^ 

Medici, to whom it wao^p^sented;. It 
was of the sort of those callea ty^phjStm, 
by botanists, and which is regularly /Oaten* 
in Italy. The work has# nofror been 
printed, but the MS. has beeh^s^bfd 
tiv Morelli,in the. Catalogue orthb Nani ^ 
library in Venice, whei^ it wf^ a/ew(| 
years before the French resolution. . . 

KALDINAQCI, (Vmcenzio,) ah liar 
' liiim'^ldiryer of Gubhio, who waa^;^im/ 
8 hQut}^e year 1526. He was praB^of \ ■ 
GiiblMo in 1556. He acquire^ great re^^ 
putaiion, and at Rome was one of the ' 
ippst (ekbrated qf those whp were > 
gage^^n the quesjfion of benefices. \ 

die^ at Giibbio in the year 1590, gpdf "" 
w'as buried in the catliedral .41 GiacobelH^ 
ascribes to him the autliorship of jk i%rk 
entitled, Libri XXXVIll. in CmU^-V 
Beneficialihus. ^ (Mazzuchelli.) ^ 

BALDINGER, (Ernst ^ 

celebrofed German physidgn, honi 
the hamlet of Gross- Vaiguk, aearlta|B^^£ . 
May 13, 1738. HiS mptW waa^del?,^ 
scendant of Martin 

a clergyman of the clpipeh^ 

He was, also, intended 
and was sent, in 1751, to* ifci 
of Gotha, wheirei under tilt of 

Struss, he became; % : varioua 
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iii«»^- t9'im4iex!M^;jiUeh led . 

otdtivitlion' dftlteab:' aiilKft^. 
l^|jwid|^M,«id't}iaBebr*«rlBagii^;<3i' iw-ndEI.' 
I^^cod<tti^''B«lce of 4^ preditectiiitt he 'Ot^itedi ' 






jr yf B^rftiir^ in I^ 54 |J^ 
h,«.^iii|tt»if4^d< ^6^ ^ctiyres ' oC Adeliin^ 

io 

to .wh^re, in 

V doctor* of 
iteWifc engaged in 
piffumc^^f!Mi‘iniii|^ hospitals of Pms-' 
siaf-|n;:yi^^ :ti^ 4 ^rvices of young p1iy- 
on account 

dl^l^ ^^^^"^mVaiiing* Hisiiattention 
the notice of the 
who per- 

inittH‘3uh^^lQ ’ ''^isit. ^ttemberjs;, wnere 
)ift> gtt^^ed \|hh f Recourses ^ of TriUer, 
^ang^tlij^*^d'Bc^mer.> He took the 
tVrae nf phflpsophy at this 

uririjltoily^ 14^17^ Jic Was offered the 
ilili^pn^Si^ the university of 

; 'h|e ohtaihen the second the year 
ibllAwli^r.^ hj^ the of Kaltschmid, 

Wl^ch ^'embraced, *%oth medicine and 
boUny. ^3 lijMvas selected to fill 

the chair o^nnidimne, and take the 
directotfibip of the clinical institution of 
Wtting^r' and upon the decease of 
lliclkier a^K^p^yogel he arrived at the first 

g ^iig in the university. Fre- 
H. landg^ve of JHesse Cassel, 
sujj^ adygntageous. offers to him 
e vps biduced to quit G 5 ttin^n 
forC^Wy where he became^first physi^ah • 
j^ecoift, and direc^r-general ofl^Shr 
tne^^I establishments* When Wfllikiii 
IX.^onum^d the reins of gbverumbrft,*^ 
hi 17 ^ he resolved to give^to the fbii-* 
^^riity of Mgrbiug all 4he splendoj^ 
power. Among oUiers^ to pr&<^e 
;^v>ews^ he engaged Baldinger; ana,J^y 
) new ampbitiheatre of anatomy 

a hoWmical garden, a labora- 
'/ 4 )>pi^fbr chemical purposes, a veterinary 
‘ 9^]^;. and a lyh^in inst^t^, were 
f^j&eildabSrii^ 7 l^ere loiisea by death 
^J[iiir$unily»4.i^diiice8W^ are 

to ha^ into intempe- 

"Tj^h^hitej whfeH vfiwdticed apo^ectic 
latfii^< eC^whi<^>^.'died,'^li9nuai^.^ * ' 


PJ 
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, cumuTated* eiW^ 
a catalogue j^s pti[biis|ihd^i 
fessor Ct^er proddunl^ 
oratiqn, ^d enuTnei:ated^4 s 
productions of his pim^ 
and Latin languages. 

these arc: — DeMilitum ^ 

*1763, 4to; Catalogn^fl&^itotiomim^ 
quee Medicamentomm Uis^alh, Fa% 
Vires exponunt, Altenb'. 1766,4to ; In 
Plantamm Horti et Agri Jenensis, Jenee, ^ 
1773, 8vo; Magazin fuer Aertze, *Clcve^ 
and Leip. 1775 — 1778, 2 vols, 8vo; SyK , 
loge selectiomm Opusculorum Argumenti|^' 
Mcdico-practici, Gott. 1776-82, 6 vols, 
8vo; Opuscula Medica, Ghtt 1787; 
Litteratura universa Materim Medicee, i 
alimentarice, toxicologise, pharmacies et 
therapise, generalis medicas atqiie chirnr- 
gicas i)otissimiun academica, Marburg. 
1793, 4to. ^ 

. BALDINI, (Baccio,) an Italian phy« 
sician of tlic sixteenth centary. He 
practised medicine at Pisa, and was ^rst 
physician to Cosmo I., grand duke of 
Tuscany, who admitted him to his friend- 
ship. He was one of the members of the 
academy of Florence to whom was 'en-* 
trusted the revision of the Decameron of * 
Boccacio, and he was the direetbr of the 
Laurentian Library. He dieddn 1585, 
having published, Discqrso sopra la Mas- 
erata' della«-Genea}ogia .degli dei de’^ 

; Panegirico de 

cAmoT., Flbr."l 4 f^» ^ Ob- ' 

simM.,\Flor.l57®/.fb^^ 1615, 4to; Bis- 
corso^ir Essenza del Fato e delle Forze 
sua, sopka le Cose del Mondo, &c., Flop; ' 
10^78, 4Wh Xlie only medicid work by. ; 
Baldini, commentary on Hippocrates 
re et Locis, and a tracts J}^ 
Flor. 1585, 4to.|k ' - ? ^ 


de Aquis, 
Cucumeri 
BALDI 
madiemati^ 
atBorgod’l , 
in 1515, an 
university of 
Milen, where 
panted nwne 


rior. io»&, 'ito.ji - ? ^ 
(Bernardino, )ap!!y8icign*.'#V 
and a poet. He 




^taught medTcine ^ 
ua, and matheini^^^/ ' 
e died in 16 CI 0 i 
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also translated' some of Tvorks of from 1702 to 1728. Second edition, /with 

Aristotle into Latin v^e, Are Poe- the notes of Manni, Flor. 1767 to 1774, 

tica,'GSconomica, Sire. . ' 20 vols, 8vor Baldmueei wrote also,. a 

BALDINI, (Giovanni,) a painter of Vocabulario, del Disegno, 
norence, who fived about a.d. 1500, in BALDIT, (Michaelf) a physician of 

‘ , portt at 


Florence, who fived about a.d. 1500, in BALDIT, (Michael}) a physician of 
'Rome> enjoying a good, reputation. He the seventeenth century, poro at St. 
was the master of Beiivemito Garofalo. Miniato in Tuscany* , He^studied at the 


(N^Ier Lex d. KunsUer.) 


KunsUer.) university of Montpelier, where he took 

^hilip,) was physician to his degree. He directed his attention 


the royal lamily pf Naples, toward the particularly to the subject ^ the mineral 
latter .end of the last century^* He was waters of France, and published, Hydro- 
the author of several dissertations in thermopotie des N||hiplies de. B^ols en 
^ Xtalianj on subjects connected with liis G4vauaan, ou MerveOles £aux de 
profe^on, which were collected in 1787, Bagnols, Lyons;' 1651, 8yo ; 
and^ubli^ed atiNaples, in 5 vols, 8vo, Sacro-medicum dptogomun in quo Me- 
. under the ti^e, Saggi intorno alia Pre- dicipa octo ex Anguli^ veliiti totidem 
servazipne e Cura della Umanu Salute. Fontibus, a primo et primiiin saljentinus, 
A French translation of one of his trea- sacra representotur, 8rc., Lyons, 1666, 
rises WAS published at Paris in 1786, 8vo;. i5. 1670, 8vo. 

^ Mani5re d’^lever les Enfants k la Main BALDO, (Antonio,) a painter anden- 
k d5faut de Nourrice. (Biog. Univ. graver, born in 1688, at Cava^in Ittily. 
'Suppl.) He was a pupil of Solimena, and paintod 

Balding, (Galvano dy a Bolognese historical pieces, portraits, &c. Amonpt 
lawyer and doctor of laws, who tiourished the latter is tliat of tha Emperor Charles 
in 1384. He was lectiii^r, at Bologna, VI., Don Carlos of Naples, CyriUtis the 
on the Decretals. (Mnzzuchelli.) physician, &c. 

BALDINOITI, (Bartolomeo,) an Ita- BALDOCKE, or BAUDAKE, (Ralph 
lian jurist, who flourished in the middle dc,)lord-chanceUor of England, was. edu- 
of tne flfleenth century. He was de- cated at Merton college, Oi^ord,. audios 
scended from noble families of Pistoia, afterwards a prebendary of St. Paul’s 
by the^ side both of his mother and his cathedral. He becama. archdeacon of 
father, who was himself a doctor of laws. Middlesex in 1276, imd in 1290 appears 
In Pisa he lectured on the Institutes of to hare visited Home. In, 1294 he was 
Justinian, ' and when the professors of elected dean of St. Paurs, and in 1304 
Pisa, because <i£ the plague, removed, bishop of London. . He was ^secrated . 
in 1478, to Pistoia, he also removed his at Lyons by the bishop of Alfca, but not 
lectures to that place. He left two large until 1306; a technics point relative to 
volumes which he had written on, the his. election having been raised which ^ 
Digestuni Novum, and also some writing required the pope’s decision before hi 
on the poems of Persius and Dante, in comd be Consecrated. He was 
the Strozzian library werepreacrvcdaoijAjjiai^^ the 

> / p^ent held at Carliale, and waatbere 
appointed one of the king’* council, 
xence, 1624, ^ed 1696,»listm™«^ Part) He aeems to Ijave become 

a ente and histomn of art i^^cellot about the eame time, but held 

toa n^feiwly, he had aufficij^^e^g ^ ^ ^ ^ penpd, 

to enable him ^ Mow h» gj fl. 

l^cMinxed *»y cwdinal ^ ^ ordinaries of the king's bouae- 

hold. (Rot Pari.) HeriUdrt^i^. 

Wm®^^uke Cos- on the 24ih of July, 13H, It M. litod 
Mraferinte“d«*“ * learned man, rod jsretoa 

to »1, he began History of England, and a W|trf 

collection, the statutes and custcana of hm. W)i 
cathedral. e(Newcome, D#. Lpn^;> 

l" to hStn ut 


Iso some writing required the pope’s decision before hi 
and Dante, in could be Consecrated. He was j^ufe 
spreservedsojAjj^^ tlic 

az^chelli.) M at Carlisle, and waa there 

appointed one of the king’s council. 

„ f Odas (Rot. Pari;) He seems to liiave become 
chancellor about the same time, but held 
hU the gtottt seal only for a short penod, 

Zi Mnations. and on the accession of Edward IL was 
Mpoldo de . one of the ordinaries of the king’s house- 
ZW through hold. (Rot. Pari.) He died et^^t^ney^ 
^^Ruke Cos- on the 24ih of July, 1314. It slatod 
-i^rintendent that he was a learned man, and 
Xl, he began History of England, and also, a b.opk of 
Mi. collection, the statutes and custcmiB of hui .^^ 
Binder his able cathedral. »(Newcome, Dmc. JLpn4);> 

R into a most BALDOCKfe (lloherf,) / 

fde* Professori England m th^ yrijp^qf Ed^ 

I in qukifrom is said^^iave been 
I iBto centuries' dl^x; 4inA had the 
L 1681— J688, to him ini tho 
rrion w^ Met- Ws 

;tw<^ cphtln]^ bishop of togiyprwawa, 

o^ ^hTch lifto. ^4 two yeow 
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: He adhetiDd fo tfie kmg in 
aU Jus tr6ublejs> 'a;id when Edward fled 
'to mstbl from bis oueea and ,hor son, 

, who were pursuing nim to wreak ten- 
geaaco oh hia fhvoui^ites, the ^n^ers, 
he.Wae ;accpi(iip^ii!ed in his. fllgM by 
^ dyffamed chancellor; Mayater Ito- 
' bert Baldocke/* (Fabyan.) Whenihetin- 
, happy kingrwas atlengthseized, Baldocke 
was us^ apprehended, ahd in the first 
instance , committe^o the 'Custody of the 
bishop of Hereford, wt ho was afterwards 
** sent unto London and put into the pryson 
of Newgate, where aftpr he dyed most mi- 
serably.'* (Fabyan.) He was shortly after 
his (Confinement compelled to surrender 
tile ,^ea1t Seal. The charges against him 
•WerJ) numerous and Heavy. He was 
\ accused of having advised the king to 
seiz^ the property of various churches 
which was wasted. (Rot. Pari. 1 Edw. 
in.!No. 3; see also 28 Edw. III. No. 
4.) ’ By his counsel, the king is said to 
have taken possession of the tempora- 
lities of the sees of Norwich, (2 Edw. 
Ill, No; 2l,.) and Lincoln, (Rot. Pari. 
Apn, voL'itL 438.) In the Parliament 
RoUs many accusations are to he found 
recorded against him ; (1 Edw. III. 
Nos. 2 and 3. ^pp. vol. ii. p. 440 ;) anil 
from them it appears that an act passed 
against him was repealed 21 Rich. II. 

BALDOLI, (Jerome,) a physician 
much admired for his learning and his 
good qualities, was born at Foligno, and 
settled at Rome, where he died in 1022. 
He published a treatise on the Preserva- 

« loh of Health, and on the-Plague, De Pcste 
t de tuendd Sanitate, Also Theoremata 
Collegii doctoraths Doctoribus fulginati- 
busper Biduum disputanda, Venet. 1579, 
BALDOLI, (Silvestro,) an Italian 
jurist who flourished in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was born at Foligno, 
and became the auditor of cardinal 
CHulto della' Rovere, afterwards pope 
Julius II. Baldoli was praetor of Florence 
in liDfd, On the Ist of Jan. 1495, he 
wa^fhiiidbeehittor 0 by Alexander 

VI.,^4eiu4 m 1500 became, for the second 
time; pT^tor of Florence. Giovauni 
Camptoq l]s» thus described hint: ** Est 
monbdS ^ pr^sentid gravis, facundiis 
el<^ju,-ii(ia;hra ^Utus, literaturd 

.n^rd pltusquam medioen, juris plus 
baWiikvI^eOndtti q^m aperd prdferens, 

BAL^NASCO; (Afri^J an IWHan 
poet; HoutiAe^ atout 1250. Some 
& his Rim^ 

de* Pded del dol^!4^guU 

ftaiianal ' (?^fii“BiOj^r^iit;i;> ' ' 
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BALDOVINETTI, ' or BAtlfDl- 
NEOTI, (Alessio, 1425—1499,)^ a Flo- 
rentine artist, conspicuous, for his 
extraordinary application and accuracy. 
Ho was a painter as well as a worker jn 
mosaic. He devoted himself, to the 
arts contrary to the will of his father, who 
liaving made a fortune by commerce, 
wished his son to embrace die same pro- 
fusion. He studied under Paul Uccello 
and after Masaccio, and succeeded in 
imitating nature with considerable truth, 
but his paintings have a certain hard- 
ness about them. He worked for the 
churches of la Trinita and Sta. Aniiun- 
zia^a. The art of mosaic painting he 
is said to have acquired from a German 
pilgrim. Domenico Ghirlandajo was his 
most renowned pupil. The anecdote of 
his having retired, in his old age, into a 
convent, bringing with him a heavy 
chest, which won for him the good graces 
of the avaricious friars, but, when opened 
after his death, contained nothing but 
drawings and papers; shows, at least, 
that his father was not quite wrong in 
wishing to make him a merchant. (Fio- 
rillo, i. 281, Lanzi.) 

BALDOVINI. See Balduini. 

BALDOVINI, (Francesco,) an Italian 
poet of the seventeenth century, wa.H 
born on the 27th of February, 1635, at 
Pisa, where he was educated by the 
Jesuits, and finally graduated in the 
university. His parents, who were hut 
ill provided with fortune, after having 
tried to procure him a situation, sent him 
to Rome. Tliere liis poetical talent made 
him known to cardinal Ghigi, by whose 

I aced as a secretary 
, an office which 
years. On leaving 
rued to Sienna, and at 
:ook orders, obtained 
iiid even the -dignity 
notary, and died on 
ember, 1716J at the 
fhty-one. By him w<& 
di Cecco d^ arlungo/ 
em, or e^gue^ ae- 
the priest of Varlupgo 
;en in the vulgfii .lah- 
•y people of Tu^an^; - 

idioms, proverbs, 

r them, in imltatlon^pf 
beriuo, a poem of : 
L^nzo de* 


guage 01 me vu: 
and full of phn 
expressions uM 
La Ncncia dafl 
same sort by m 
was the first 
passed through I 
was puhlis)ied a 
the aWhi l!dar9 
explaining ftie 


empt thestyl4. ‘ 

U editions; 



expressions, and a life df the’ 

There is idso another poeit^ of ^ 

^blishcd in the collection 
ihirlesche del Bemi ed altri,‘'TrhU%.o 0 fi 9 
sists of 3tanze,in verses which the 
call “ sdniccioli,” addressed to’ the cid?- 
brated Francesco Redi. * * . 

BALDRED, a Scottish ecclesiastic, to 
whom the title of Saint has been given. 
He was the disciple of the famous Ken- 
tigem, or St Mungo, by whom the see of 
Glasgow was founded. He inhabited a 
cell at Tyningham, in Haddingtonshire, 
where a monastery was ^terwards 
erected. In the breviary of Aberdeen, 
there is the following account of him : 
“ This suffragan of St. Kentigem,” it is 
said, ‘‘flourished in Lothian, in virtues 
and illustrious miracles. Being eminently 
devout, he renounced all worldly pomp; 
and following the example of St. John 
the divine, resided in solitary places, and 
betook himself to the islands of the sea. 
Among these he had recourse to one 
called Bass, where he led a life without 
all question contemplative and strict, in 
whicli, for many years, he held up to 
remembrance the most blessed Kenti- 
gem, his instructor, in the constant con- 
templation of the sanctity of his conduct.’’ 
Some miracles ascribed to Baldred are 
related, and are of as much authenticity 
as usually belongs to such legends. 
According to Simeon of Durham, he died 
in 606-7. Aldbam, Tyningham, and 
Preston, compete for the honour of being 
the place of his burial. (Jamieson’s 
Account of the Culdees.) 

BALDUCCI, (Jacopo,) an Italian 
lawyer of Folri, doctor of both Ijiwj 
who flourished at the end of the sixteei 
century. He was editor of the Rot 
Bologna and Genoa, and was jP^r- 
war£ privy counsellor to P’ranciwFar- 
nese, and governor of Parma, 
a flscal auditor of the state 
He published some ohservatij 
Consilia et Sententim of 
which were published togetl 
fol. in 1680. (Mazzuchellij 

BALDUCCI, (Giovannij 
called Cosci, a pupil of 
He lived in Naples, 
refectorium of the cath< 
as well as other works 
Rome. Of his drawii 
one, representing Cl 
Scribes, has been etij 
atli. The decoratii 
m^e at the nuptials 
raine at Florence, h 
(Nagler Lexicon der 
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amongst the 
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been engraved, 
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fmm it 
mkt end pf 
igof the^sev^r 
‘ with a poetic 
by education, 
profligate, he 
cpuntry,and led, 
life, and enlisted 
ppp^Clement yilL 
under Gian Francesco 
On^ is rdtum to Rome, 
where he fixed hlk i^ode, he resumed his 
literary pursuits and his poetical talent, 
which excelled in the anacreontic style, 
and above all, the use he made of it 
amongst the great, procured him fame 
and money ; but, thoughtless and extra- 
vagant, perpetually in distress, and often 
imprisoned for debt, he was forced to 
enter the service of several noblemen, 
without continuing long with any, and 
became famous for intruding himself at 
the table of the great. But here again 
his discontented temper caused him ^ to 
look for a lower companion, a barber, 
whose table he shared, hut who soon 
expelled him from his house bn account 
of his petulance, whilst his irascibleness 
exposed him to severe heatings, from 
which ho was more than once in danger 
of his life. Many are the anecdotes 
which his biographers relate of the man- 
ner in which he now provided for his 
subsistence, by no means to his credit, 
till at last lie took orders. He then be- 
came chaplain in the hospital of St. Sisto, 
and was received in the house of Pompeo 
Coloiiiia, prince of Gallicano ; but beinf 
attacked by an illness, he vrished to b 
removed to the hospital of S. Giovanni 
Laterano, where he lingered twenty-two 
days, and died in 1642. His poems 
have been often reprinted, and are nu- 
merous. He is considered as the first 
who wrote the Cantate and Oratorii, and 
is reckoned, by Creschnbeiii, amongst 
the best anacreontic poets of Italy. He 
wrote also Canzoni in the Sicilian' lan- 
guage, which were published at Fabrmo 
in the collection of Muse Siciliane. . 

BALDUCCIO, (Giovanni,) a mbst 
celebrated sculptor, belonging to the 
school of Pisa. He was bom at the 
of the thirteenth , century, and In 
was already employed in the of 

Sarzana to make the cenotaph of "Guif- 
nieri, the lord of Luicca; Slaving at^ 
tained a high reputation; he In 
1336 to Milan, where he h^ame the 
founder of a school of J347 he 

finished the great dbol^ pf ' Jlhe; B^^ 
which building he also v atiothed Mth 
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9tati|e§, of the thirteenth century, 

under Odofredo Be- 

Eu^tlrj^io the successor of the renowned 

hjOW^er, th^e^ hs^j; jwSjursiuflS .Ife was professor of law at 

versy amonsfat ^tAe0i&, and amohgst liis pupils was the 

statues IV. According to Or- 

gerated,^ stiff, he was one of the witnesses of the 

(NagW Lexicon d^?RS8i9&‘|- ^ pardon granted by the emperor Frede- 

BALDUIN, jFre^fc^iyJflfcf^rbf ric to the Bolognese on the 10th of 
theology; in WittpnjVeroi is^ilbbnk at September, 1220. There is an amusing 
Dresden! in 1575, studiejl.a^jVulfcemibarg, anecdote related by Odofredo, of Bal- 
and- was diaconus 0 il^reiburg in 1602; duini bein^ present, when young, at a 
in 1603 8U(>erintenaent^dt Olsnitz; and lecture delivered by the celebrated Azo, 
in the following year prdfessor of theology and charging that renowned jurist with 
in Wittembevg. He accompanied the enunciating erroneous opinions, Azo 
elector, Christian II., to Prague in 1610, 6ew into a terrible passion with him, 
but ^eturped to his favourite academical and forgot so far the dignity of the chair, 
employments at Wittemberg, and died as to give his pupil the lie. Balduini 
therp m 1627. The most esteemed of his was, we are told, appointed a decurion 
works are, the Commentarius in omnes at Bologna, where, it is said, he was 
Epistolas Pauli, which bas been several guilty of some corrupt practices, which, 
times printed ; and the Tractatus de Casi- according to approved usage, he vin- 
bus Conscientise, 4to, Wittemberg, 1,628 ; dicated on the ground that they were 
4to, Frankfort, 1654. He was the first usually pursued. He, however, bore a 
who brought the science of casuistry into a sincere love to the honour of his country, 
regular form ; and he gave lectures upon and entreated, though without avail, 
it in Wittemberg. The work last named Innocent IV. to restore her literature to 
is a methodical treatise on the subject, its ancient glory. He was after this cho- 
discussing first the duties of man towards sen podesta of Genoa, from which ollice, 
God; secondly, his actions with regard however, he was expelled, for having, 
to the heavenly spirits ; and thirdly, contrary to the municipal laws of the 
with respect to human afiairs. He held city, condemned a noble guilty of a capital 
a dispute with Boetius of Helmstadt, ofience to be hanged. Balduini died 
whether the godless will be raised by the according to some writers in 1240, and 
merits of Jesus Christ; a proposition according to others in 1235. He wrote 
which Boetius affirmed and Balduin de- commentaries on various parts of the 
nied, civil law. 

k BALDUIN, (Christian Adolphus,) a BALDITNIS, (Ugolino,) aBologncse 
I native of Saxony, born June 29, 1632. jurist and doctor of law, who flourished 
He studied successively, but for short in 1250, in which year he lectured in 
periods, m the universities of Leipsic, ologna. He wrote some questions on 
Wittemberg, and Altdorf. At the age civil and canon laws. (Mazzuchelli,) 
of twenty he went to Ratisbon. He ^^BALDUINUS, (Francis,) bom in 
wrote various pieces in verse of no great B^miimin 1520. He studied in Louvaiile 
merit, and directed his attention to che- andwaris, and went subsequently to 
mistry and alchemy, which appear to hear^lelanchton and Calvin, for the 
have absorbed die greater part of his sake oUeaming *at the fountain head 
time. He obtained a place at Grossen- the real^^ of their late secession from 
boyn under the government, and was the papSftoctrines. He became a pro- 
admitted intothe Academy of the Curious fessor iqXParis and Heidelberg, and 
in Nature, under the title of Hermes, turned pMestant, but soon again re- 
Hfi invented a kind of phosphorus turned toSppery. He embraced sub- 
""known by Ida name. He died* in 1682. sequcntly study of the law, and after 
. He^ published many works, of which the various viciwudes died in Paris in 1573. 
foilowmg need only to ha mentioned ; Having mucn|bixed in life, his fhvourite 
Curiosus, Leip. 1667, 12mo ; saying, “ thW^iistory without the ad- 
Ph^bom Hermetlcus, sive magnus mixture of ^Uence is but 'a blind 
1.674, 12mo; Venus guide,’* dese|||B attention. He Wrote 
Aurea^ . in . Foirma ^Chrysooollae foasilis, De Institutio^^Historise Universas, et 
mtm cmlitils delaj^ dus cum Jui^vudentig Conjunctione ; 

H^ham» Die 1677, l2mo* ’ Leges et EdicH veterum Imperatorum 

BALHUIJ^I^ A celebratied de Ghristianis ;®meni Oratio de Skdiolis; 
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and seyml other woijks.^ , (D^ Frelieri 
TheatrumVironim Eruditione claroruni.) 

BALDUINUS, (CanohicuB^ of the 
convent of St. (^meli^ in Nimegueti) 
wrote a chronicle from the birth of 
Christ to 1294, which was mi^ch used by 
Miraeus in his Chronicon Prsemonstra* 
tense. (Vossius, Hist. Latin.) 

BALDUNG, (Hans,) called Griin, 
Grien, or Gruen, painter, engraver, and 
woodcutter, bom in Gmllnd in Suabk, 
about 1470, died in Strasburg about 
1550. Little of the life of this superior 
artist is known, but that he worked in 
Switzerland, Strasburg, and the vicinity 
of the latter town. In Freiburg, there 
are several pictures by him, amongst them 


Aprils 1400. Amoi^t liis distingni^ed 
disciples were FetnwBelfoite, afSrwards 
pope Gregory XL and the' c^hol 
ZaWella. . At Perugia, Baldus was one 
of the five '* Sapierites,*' appointed, to 
visit and inspect the law 8(dioms ; he Was 
a judge, onu employed as ambassador, 
and charged witn the control of the 
military department. At Pehgla he 
was vicar-geneiral to the bishop of Todi; 
he was a'^itizen of Florence, and the 
amendment of thegatutes of Perugia 
was entrusted to ha wisdom* By the 
principal corporations of Padua he was 
retained as counsel, and nothing more 
clearly proves the importance ascribed to 
his opinions than nis consultations in 
ucracifixion, with the inscription Johann behalf of pope Urban VI. On the death 
Baldung, cognomine Grien, Gamundi- of this pope, and the accession of his 
anus, Deo et Virtute anspiciis faciebat, “ . 

1516. He lived also, for a time, in the 
abbey of Lichtenthal in Baden, where 
are some pictures by him. His daughter 
and sister took the veil in this monastery. 

His works resemble mucli those of Al- 
bert Diirer, ajid have even now lost 
little of their original brilliancy of colour- 
ing. ITie following words concerning 
Bmdung are found in Diirer’s Diary: 

“ Jeh babe Meister Joachim’s Grunde 
Hansen Dinggescheiikt." The gi*and 
ducal gallery of Carlsnibe possesses his 
porteaits of Maximilian L, Charles V., &c. 

In deciding whether some works are to be 
ascribed to liim or to others, the first mo- 
nogranimists, such as Bartsch and Brul- 
liot, have spent much time. This is espe- 
cially the case with an engraving, said 
by some to bear the date of 1455; 


pupil Gregory to the pontificate, Baldus, 
with the permission of the town of 
Periigio, was in 1380 summoned to 
Rome to advise conjointly with Johannes 
de Lignano, respecting the attempt made 
by some cardinals to set up an anti- 
pope in the person of Clement. Baldus 
has, indeed, been accused of having 
favoured the anti-pope, but Savigny 
rejects the opinion as not supported by' 
facts. The principal works of Bsldus 
arc: 1. Commentaries on the Digesllum 
Vetus, the Infortlatum, the Digestum 
Novum, the Institutes, the Codex, and 
theTres Libri. 2. Commentaries on the 
Liber Feudorum, and on the Treatise 
on the Peace of Constance. The Com- 


mentary on the Liber Feudorum, com- 
pleted in 1391, is one of the best works , 
of this author, although Alvarotus 
which, if so, would be the oldest engi'av- charges it with incompleteness, and in- J 
ing in existence. Bartsch mentions/* 

Baiaus also wrote some additions to the 
Treatise of Syllimani on Feudal Law. 
The Treatise on the Peade of Constance” 
has since become incorporated into the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, and the Commen- 
tary of Baldus appears therein as an ordi* 
nary gloss. 3. Lecture oii the three first 
Books of the Decretals. 4. Consilia, 
which contain his opinions delivered in 
the course of his practice. 5, Additions 
to the Speculum de Dumntis. 6. Pr^ 
tica, or Practica Judickria. 7. ^ De 
Juris Doctorihus velde Commemoratinne. 
8. De Pactis. 9, Dispntatio de Viti^ 
bativa. (Savigny, Gesch. deS 
Rechts im Mittelalt.) ' 

BALDWIN 1. count nfPtokrs, stir- 
named Bras-de-Fer, acceding .te aome, 
on account of hiij graaistreft^n j and ac- 
cording to others, of 
in armour; 


in existence, 
fifty-nine woodcuts and two engravings 
Baldung’s, but Mr. Brulliot has coH«c( 
somemore of his works. (Bartsch," * 
(Jraveur. Sandrart. W. Schorn. 
blatt, 1834, n. 88.) 

BALDUS, or BALDESCHI, 
an eminent Italian jurist, ( 
called Baldus de Ubalms,) whj 
at Perugia in 1327, and 
studies very young. His tej 
Rmnau law were Johannes 
Tigrinis, and Bartolus ; an 
law, Frederic Petrucius, of 
.was admitted to the degri 
Bartedus in 1344, and 
and devoted himself 
both the Roman and 
was professor at Bologj 
at Perugia thirty-three, 

Flmniie six, at Padu 
Pavia ten, where lie dii 
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c&nir Odoacr^, in 837, as great forester BALDWIN IL, celled the Bold, son 
of . that country.. For at that time, the of the preceding, defeated Eudes, count 
* who& of Flanders being covered by forests, of Paris and duke of France, in 888, who 
thoy^ gave the name of forester to the had usmped the crown, to the exclusion of 
lords whom the king of France entrusted Charles the Simple, the rightM heir, 
with,, its government. Upon the death He assisted Charles also against the 
of Louis le Debonnaire, in 840, Bald- Danes and the Normans. But, notwith- 
wip joined the party of. the ambitious standing these benefits, Charles took from 
Lothmreji against his brothers, Charles him the town of Arras in 898, an injus^^ 
the and Louis of Bavaria,, and was lice which irritated Raoul, count of Cam- 
present at the terri^ battle of Fontenai, brai, brother of Baldwin, andWinoinach, 
m the following *ar, where he was lord of Lisle, vassal of the count, so 
woi^^ided. l^or would lie acknowledge his much against Foulques, archbishop of 
allegiance to any of the princes after Rheims, who was thought to have been 
peace was made ; because, his govern- the counsellor of Charles, and who had 
mei^ being* situated on the confines of already, in 892, in a council at Rheims, 
their territories, he thought he could not condemned Baldwin as an usurper of the 
swear allegiance to one without giving revenue of the church, that for the sake 
offence to the other. In 857, on the of avenging him, Winomach lay in 
(learii of Ethelwolf, king of England, wait and assassinated Foulques in a wood 
.Tudith his second wife, and daughter of two years after. Baldwin died on the 
Charles the Bald, king of Aquitaine and 2d of January, 918, leaving for his suc- 
Neustria, was returning to her father, cessor, Amould, or Arnold the Great, his 
and Baldwin who had heard of her beauty, eldest son, whom he had had by Alfrith, 
and was not ignorant of her gallantry, daughter of Alfred the Great, king of 
going to meet her, succeeded in carrying En^and, and sister to Edward the Elder, 
her off to the castle of Haerlebeck, where besides Adolfe, or Atulfe, count of Bou- 
he prevailed on her to marry him. As logne, and Ghinihilde, wife to Wilfred II. 
lie had always been engaged against her count of Barcelona, 
father in favour of his brother, Charles, BALDWIN I II., surnamedtheYounger, 
on bearing of the marriage, sent his son, count of Flanders, was the son of Ar- 
Louis the Stammerer, with an array to nould I. and Alix of Vermandoia. Al- 
attack Baldwin, who however defeated though he began to govern in 958, yet, as 
Louis at the battle of Arras, and ordered he died before his father, many historians 
several of the barons who were made pri- do not allow him the title of being the 
soners to be hanged as the instigators of the third of the name in the succession of the 
war. For this murder, as well as for the crown. Ho had married Mahaud, daugh- 
i abduction of Judith, and the refusal to ter of Herman, duke of Saxony, who 
^ deliver her up, he was excommunicated after his death contracted a second alli- 
by pope Nicholas I., and there being no mice with Godfrey, the captive enuntof 
other method for obtaining absolution ftyerdun. Baldwin died of the small-pox, 
than of throwing himself at the feet of ^id was interred in the church of St. 
the pontiff, he journeyed to Rome, taking Iktin. 

his wife with Wm. His submission pleased ^^LDWIN IV. count of Flanders and 
the imperious pontiff-— he was absolved, Artn surnamed Belle Barbc, was the 
and.tiie pope sent a legate to Charles, to son cfl^rnold II. and Roselle, daughter 
induce him to pardon Baldwin. Charles of Berjmarius III. king of Italy, and suc- 
y ie&Led ; received Baldwin and J udith at his ccededi^he throne in 989. During the 
com^;,cpnsentedtotheir marriage; raised trouhleSLaat followed the death of tlie 
Flan^rs into a ebunty ; enlarged its emperorUtho III., Baldwin seized upon 
limits ; and gave it to Baldwin under the VatencicilKs, and several places bordenng 
condiribn of nis paying homage to the on, or in tBneighbourhood of his states^ 
crown; assls^d hun in buikling the which he wfended against the united 
q^des of Bruges and Ghent, to oppose forces of tliaknneror lienry, Robert king 
^e jrruption of the Normatis, who, under of France, the duke of Normandy, ao ' 
their cliief, Hasting, had landed on the successfully he allowed to retain Va- 
coast ; .and conUnued in amity with him lencieuiies, 'Q|clieren, and other places 
tiU . hiB dea^i whi^h took place at Arras in Zealand, fief of the empire, not- 
in , 877; or, according to others, in 879. withstandins^v strong opposidon of the 
He was buried in die abbey of Bexdn, count of HoilUl. He might, in fact, be 
leaving two, sons, l^ldwin 11. whosue^ considered aaAe most fortun^ sove;* 
ceeded him, and llaoul, count of CamhraL reign of his ti^K if his son," Bddwin 
55 
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^hom life had by Cuneg^nde Luxem- 
burgy had not made war against him^and 
expelled him hrom the states^ where, 
however, he was re-^tablished by the 
assistance of Richard ll. duke of Nor- 
mandy, whcise daughter Lemore lie had 
married after the death of Cuncgonde. 
He died in 1034 ; or, according to Guil- 
laume de Jumifeges, in 1036. 

BALDWIN V., called the Frieslander, 
or De Lille, and afterwards Le Debon- 
naire, count of Flanders and son of 
Baldwin IV., would have been one of the 


three years afretj, op' 
without .having 

health. He was of . 

Hasnon^ which he; • 

before, leaving two ^ 

count of Flanders, 

tunate, because lie > was 

uncle Robert, dalled 

killed in the batOe ^ M<itmt^<^ai$BeT iit- 
1071, and Baldwin, Obunk of 
who then becamfe count Flanders, 
under the name of® , 

BALDWIN VII., but after a timo wa^ 


greatest princes of his age if he had not obliged to renounce, in favour of h^ dhcle 
sullied his reputation by violating the and his descendants, his right and claim 
duty he owed to his fatlicr (see Bald- to that county, keeping for himself Hai- 
wiN IV.) to whom, however, he succeeded, nault, which he had inherited from his 


In 1027 he married Adele, or Alix, of mother. 

France, daughter of king Robert. Dur- BALDWIN VIII., sumamed the 
ing the war which took place between Hapeule, or Hopkin, on account of a sort 
the emperor, Henry III., called the of axe used during his reign in the nu- 
Black, and Gcoffery III. duke of Lor- merous public executions of the outlaws 
raiiie, called the Barber, he declared and banditti, amongst whom were many 
himself in favour of the duke, and took turbulent barons. Tliough young, lie 
from the emperor a large tract of terri- seems to have been uncommonly severe, 
tory, on the right bank of the Scheldt, of which he gave a remarkable instance 
which river had previously formed the on the occasion of one Peter of Oostcamp, 
boundary between the dominion of Ger- who having been accused of having taken 
many and France, in which latter Flan- possession of two cows belonmng to a 
ders was included ; and at the restoration poor woman, Baldwin ordered him to be 
of peace by the emperor Henry IV. he plunged, dressed as he was, in a cauldron 
was allowed, in 1057, to retain the lands of boiling water, in the market-place ot 
on condition of paying homage to the Bruges. He was the grandson of Robert 
emperor for them. Thus the counts of the Frieslander, in whose favour Bald- 
Flanders became vassals of the crown of win VII. was obliged to resign the'prin- 
Fraiice, for the county of Flanders, and cipality of Flanders, and who, at his 
of Germany, for the possession of Vnlen- death, left it to his son Robert IL, called 
ciennes, Gand, Alost, and other places thelBierosolvmltan, husband of Clemencc, i 
beyond the Scheldt. He had in the daughterofWilliam, sumamed theDaring, ’ 
mean time founded several collegiate duke of Burgundy, and sister to pope 
churches, amongst which that of Lilliy^Calistus II. When Baldvrih succeeded his 
where he was buried. At the death if father, in the year 1111, betook the part 
Henry I. king of France, Baldwin of Louis le Gros, and carried his arms 
entmsted with the guardianship of l^fip into Normandy in favour of William, son 
1. his son, and the regency of they%ng- of Robert Curthose, against Henry 1. 
dom, an office which he perform^ with king of England ; but being severely 
honour and intemty, and defend the wounded, in 1118, by a cer^n Hughes 
Gascons, who had revolted. Il.^lied on Botterau, at the attack of Bums, a smi^ 
the 1st of September, 1067, four castle in the province of Caux, heiaif 

sons and three daughters, on whom, Arques, he inflamed the wound sd much' 
Mahaud, had married Williar? the Con- by his debauch that he died in a ffetr 
queror, whom he accoinp^4'd in his months after, in June 1119, at the ^agfe; 
expedition to England, an^^m whom, of twenty-six, and was burled iu^ibe hbbey , 
as a reward for his servicej^e received of St. Bertin. He was feiicc^i^ed ^by 
a pension of 300 silver manp which were Charles, called the Good, son of h{e aunt 
paid to him from the EngCFi trea^ry. Alix, and wife to Canute, king' W 
BALDWIN VL, sonjrt the above, mark, 
surnamed the Good, Mons, for BALDWIN IX., suntamfed the Brave^^ 

haying married lUchildeVlaugbter and fifth count of Haitiadlt, l>e0ame,in 
heiress of Ramer VL eomj of Haihault, count of Flanders at the deaik of Pb&fp' 
who brought him the mhip of that of Alsace, by his marriage 
city, succeeded him ramySff and died rite,, daughter of Hiierry; and Msier 'to 
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BALDWIN L, king of Jerusalem, 
called by the Arabic historians Bardawil, 
succeeded his . elder brother Godfrey of 
Bouillon, dnd was crowned by the patri- 
archy at Bethlehem, on Christmas-day, 
A.D. 1100, He had previously borne the 
title of count of Edessa, that city having 
been subdued by his arms in the advance 
of the crusaders through Palestine. His 
reign of eighteen years, was a continual 
succession of conflicts with the Moslems 
of Syria and Egypt. In 1102 he sus- 
tained a defeat near Rama, hut two years 
later^he made himself master, with the 
assistance of a Genoese squadron, of the 
important city and port of Ptolemais, or 
Akka, (St. Jean d’Acre,) from which he 
had been repulsed in the previous year. 
In 1109 he .captured Berytus, orBeirout, 
and Sidon fell in December of the follow- 
ing year, and with the exception of Tyre, 
and Askalon, which was recovered by the 
Mohammedans, almost all the strong- 
holds on the sea-coast of. Palestine were 
CTadually added to Uie new Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem. In 1115 he founded 
the castle of Karak, or Mont-Real, on 
the border of the desert, a fortress after- 
wards famous in the wars of the crusaders ; 
but his constitution was destroyed by the 
incessant fatigues of war, and he died in 
April, ills, on his return from a foray 
against the Egyptian frontier. He had 
been thrice married, hut left ho issue. 
Tbpugh not endowed with the virtues or 
great, qualiries of his brother Godfrey, he 
possessed, in a high degree the personal 
edwage and reckless daring, which were 
held .m that age in the highest estima^ 
tipn;, -he defended his precarious 
l^gdon^ jpaore, a? ,a kpight of romance 
maintaining ^ passage of pms gainst 
all comers, than ‘as a politic monarch 
who duly ^ eatiinpted the valpe of the 
adi^anced . ppst . recently , acquired by 
Qi^stendom^ . .Ete was sueceeaed'by.Jhra 
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to whom his predecessor, on becoiniog 
king^ had ceded the country of Edessa. 
His. first exploit was a victory over the 
Ortokide prince Ilghazi, who had defeated 
and slain the seneschal of Antiocli, hut 
was overthrown (1119) by Baldwin, in a 
battle in which the knights of St.John 
first appeared in arms. But in 1122, 
his escort was surprised by the troops of 
Balak, nephew of Ilghazi, and himself 
taken prisoner and detained two years in 
captivity, during which time, however, 
the troops of the kingdom, headed by the 
regent Gamier, took Tyre from the Mos- 
lems. 1 n 1 1 25 he gained au important ad- 
vantage, in the territory of Antioch, over 
an army sent by the sultan of Persia to 
aid the Syrian Mohammedans, and com- 
manded by Aksankar Bourski, (grand- 
father of the famous sultanNour-ed-Deen ; ) 
and before his death, which occurred in 
1131, he had reduced under his sway 
nearly the wliole of Syria; Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, Emesoi), and Hamah, being the 
only places of note which remained in 
the hands of the Moslems. Baldwin du 
Bourg is described by William of Tyre as 
a man of extraordinary personal advan- 
tages; Ins valour and military talents 
were also of the highest order; and 
such,” says the bishop, “ was his piety, 
that his hands and knees were callous 
from the frequency of his genuflexions 
and prostrations!” By his queen, an 
Armenian princess, he left only four 
daughters, the husband of the eldest of 
whom, Fulk of Anjou, succeeded to the 
throne of his father-in-law, by consent of 
the patriarch and barons of the kingdom. 
BALDWIN 111., son of Fulk, and 
andson of Baldwin II., succeeded his 
bher as king of Jerusalem in 1144, and 
crowned, in conjunction with his 
er, Melicent, on Christmas-day in 
^ear, at the age of thirteen. The 
early^rt of his reign was disturbed by 
the a^^tion of his mother, who wished 
to poss^^ierself of the undivided sove^- 
reigntyl^^d the Moslems were eueoil-. 
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niece of the emperor Menuel Comnenus, of Baldwin V reignSr^, 
but dying without issue, the Crown nate ; the Greek tk^urper/ Mtu^des, in 
devolved oh hia brother Amalaric, or attempting to escape into Asia, was 
Amauri. seized at the straits, and punished i^r his 

BALDWIN IV,, sumamed the Leper, manifold treasons, both to his own coun- 
siicceeded his father Amauri, in 1173, at trymen and his Frankish allies, by being 
the age of thirteen. During his inino- hurled from the Tlieodosian column and 
rity, the regency was administered hy dashed to pieces. But the haughty re^ 
Milo do Planci ; but Baldwin, though ception which was given to the ambas- 
sickly from bis birth, inherited all the sadors of John, or Calo*Johnj (called 
valour of his race; and his assiuuption alsojby Villehardouin, Johannizza,) king 
of the government, in 1177, was speedily of the Bulgarians, oCiided that barbarotts 
followed by a signal victory, near Rama, prince, who commenced hostilities against 
over the sultan Saladin, who was march- the new empire, and was aided by a 
ing to attack Jerusalem. But this sue- general revolt of the Greeks. The em- 
cess was counterbalanced by a defeat peror, imprudently advancing with a 
wliich the Christians sustained in 1179, handful of men against the Bulgarians, 
at a spot on the Jordan called the Fords was encompassed and overwhelmed by 
of Jacob; and the infirmities of the king the superior numbers of his enemies; 
Increased to such an extent that, in 1182, most of his followers were slain, and 
lie associated in the government, as co- Baldwin fell alive into tlie hands of his 
regent, Guy de Lusignan, the second savage foes, April, 1205. His subsequent 
husband of his sister Sybilla. But the fate is imcertain ; but he is believed to 
unpopularity of this appointment, among have perished, either by a violent or 
the barons of the kingdom, made the last natural death, shortly after his capture, 
years of Baldwin a scene of anarchy and at the age of thirty-two. The justice 
dissension, of which Saladin availed liim- and moderation of Baldwin extorted 
self to push his conquests on every part the praise even of the Greeks; “ and in 
of the frontier; and one of the last acts battle,” to use the words of Villehardouin, 
of Baldwin, who died in 1185, was to never belted knight fought with more 
despatch an embassy to Europe to excite courage than the emperor.” (Gibbon, 
the Christian princes to the relief of the Villehardouin.) 

Holy Land. He was succeeded by his BALDWIN II., son of Peter de Cour- 
iiepnew, tenay> was placed on the tottering throne 

BALDWIN V., ahoy seven years old, of Constantinople on the death of his 
son of Sybilla by her first husband, Wil- brother Robert, a.d. 1228, being then 
liam of Mont-Ferrat ; but he did not only eleven years old. But the aged and 
survive more than seven months bis valiant John de Brienne, titular king of 
elevation to a nominal throne, dying at Jerusalem, was associated in the defence 
Acre, as was generally supposed, by of the empire; and it was not till his 
poison administered by his own mother^death, in 1237, that Baldwin attempted 
who was ambitious to hasten her to assume the government.' His reign 

elevation to the throne, in conjuncjyB was spent rather in endeavotiring, by 
with her second husband Guy. IKh visits to the other countries of Europe, 
their reign the kingdom of Jeru^ein to obtain supplies of men and money for 
may be considered to have termin«d, as the maintenance of his falling dominion, 
the city was taken by Sahidinig 1187. than in personal efforts to repel in the 
(Fuller. William of Tyre. ^Rulfeda. field the Greek, Turkish, and Bulgarian 
De Guignes, &c. &c.) foes, who pressed him on all sides. Va- 

BALDWIN I., emperor ofKnstanti- taces, the Greek monarch who ruled 'at 
uople, (previously count of EHders and Nice as a rival emperor, gradually de- 
ilainauft,) was elected to tS crown of prived him of his European terriSoiies ; 
the East, in preference *10 hJp;onipetitor and the capture in 12&1, by the Casetr 
Boniface of Montferrat. oiMfe conquest Strategopulos, Constan^ftople' itself' 
of the city hy the Latins^V the fourth which was betrayed to a nigm asMiiult, 
crusade, and crowned ^HSt. Sophia, deprived Baldwin of even the ren^tfs of 
May 16, a.i>. 1204. BuiVs territories substantial empire. The twelve 'remain^ 
comprehended only ondKrth of the ingyearsof his life were spent in finiiUess 
acquisitions of the and even attempts to procure an arfnatnent ft'em 

this share owned but ^fcerfeotly the the Christian powers for , ^his ''restoration, 
yoke t)ie new master Hpibly imposed and be died in Italy,’ a.i>. I27g^ detq^Sssd 
on the inhabitants. Th^nnmenement ibr hia cowardice and ineapadty, ra^er 
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^aribiUed^rhumtsfortun^ The titular reputation to his concern in writing and 
^anl| of en^ror of the East was assumed bnnging out the first edition of the 
by ms ddicendants for some time after* Mirror for Magistrates, in 1559, which 
wards. ' (Pachymer. Acropolita. Gibbon.) had been projected by Thomas Sack- 
B ALOW In, (Thomas,) a celebrated ville, (subsequently created baron Buck- 
English prelate. ' He was bom of obscure hurst and earl of Dorset,) who wrote tlie 
parents at Exeter, but, as we are informed induction to, and one of the legends in 
by Oiraldus Cambrensis, having shown it. Some particulars of himself are given 
from his boyhood a taste for letters, he by Baldwin in a very rare tract, Beware 
obtained by his good conduct and learn- the Cat, which first came out in 1561, 
ing the dignity of archdeacon, which he and being then suppressed on religious 
quitted to becom<s||i monk of the Cis- considerations was subsequently re- 
tercian order, and was made abbot of printed in 1584. The authorship of it 
Ford, in Devonshire. In 1181 he was has been assigned to Baldwin on suffi- 
elected bishop of Worcester, from which cient grounds by Mr. J. Payne Collier, in 
see he was translated, about the end of his Hist, of Eng. Dram. Poetry, and the 
1184, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Stage, i., xx. and 155. By a document 
Girildus speaks much of his modesty in Mr. Kempe’a Loseley Manuscripts, 
and sobriety, and of his gentleness of p. 90, it seems that Baldwin and John 
disposition. The last characteristic he Heywood were jointly engaged in prepar- 
possessed even to a fa»ilt; and as he rose ing theatrical entertainments at Christ- 
in power, he was led by it to neglect the mas, 6 Edw. VI. According to Anthony 
strict and severe discipline which it was Wood (Atb. Oxon. i. 341, edit. Bliss), 
necessary to enforce m his fiock. The Baldwin wrote a treatise on the Use of Co- 
writer just mentioned says of him, mo- medies, as well as of Adages, Similes, and 
iiachiiin meliorem fuisse quam ahbatem, Proverbs, but tlie Oxford historian could 
et episcopum quam archiepiscopum." not himself find when or where it was 
And the pope is said to have addressed printed. The same authority states that 
to him an epistle commencing thus, Baldwin seems to have been a western 
** Urbanus servus servonim Dei, monacho man born,” but he furnishes no evidence 
fervcntissimo, abbati calido, cpiscopo on the point. He also conjectures that 
tepido, urchiepiacopo remisso, salutem,” Baldwin was the member of the univer- 
&c. He, however, had conceived the sity, wlio in 1532 petitioned the congre- 
idea of repressing the disorders which gation of regents to be allowed to take a 
prevailed in the election of the arch- degree in arts, but he could not ascertain 
bishops of his see, by the foundation of whether the prayer had been granted, 
a secular chapter at Hackington, near After he left Oxford, Baldwin appears to 
k Canterbury ; but the pope, who gained have been engaged as assistant to«£d- 
f by the dissensions of the monks, ordered ward Whitchurch, the printer ; and in 
it to be discontinued, and instead of it 1547, A Treatise of Moral Philosophy 
Baldwin laid the foundation of the archi-|teame from his press, which had been 
episoop^ parish at Lambeth. Soon after- ^kgathered and Englished” by Baldwin, 
wards, he took up the crusade which was lus work continued popular for more 
then b^ing projected, with great warmth ; tnMLa century, and with enlargements 
and not only traversed Wales and the wem^irough many editions, (Cens. Lit. 
borders, to urge people to join in it by ix. In 1549, Bald\vin called him- 

his preaching, (in wuich he was accom- self “s^ant with Edward Whitchurch,” 
panied by Giraldus Camhrensis,) but and in^Jjpt capacity printed the Can- 
accompanied Htchard I. to the Holy tides ol|?%alades of Solomon, which he 
Land m person, and rendered great ser- had traiWted into verse with conside- 
vico by his counsels and W his predica- Table ease^nd some elegance of phrase- 
tioQs among the soldiers. He there died, ology. IiHoriginal contributions to the 
at ihesiegeof Ptolemais, in 1191. Bald- Mirror fork^agistrates are also highly 
Win was agobd theolo|;ian. Some of his meritoriousljahe publication of the second 
wdliilga are printed in the Bibliotheca edition of tl^work in 1563 is the last 
Cistereieiisisv ’ (Godwin, De Pnesul.) we hear of ^Udwin, either as poet or 
BALDWIN) ^William,) has left no printer ; bu^Aee years earlier ne had 
drafna behind him, but wae much . en- produced Tfflu'unerals of King. Ed- 
ga^sd £n the reigns of Edward VL and ward VL whi^mas been reprinted for. 
Philip an.d Mary, if notearl^r, in .pre- Roxburgh cSS Ritspa (BibL ;l^eL 
parii^ tlieatrled entertainmeiits for the 121) asserts Baldwin to0k:,^ders» 
ooifrt. however, owes hk prbldlpal The date of hfliedth is not 
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BALDWIN, (Sir Timothy,) a miscel- 
laneous writer, and editor of the seven- 
teenth century, was a younger son of 
Charles Baldwin, of Biirwarton in Shrop- 
shire, a gentleman of good descent, be- 
came a commoner of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford in 1634, and fellow of All Souls in 
1640. After the restoration, he was 
made principal of Hart hall, chancellor 
of the diocese of Hereford and Worcester, 
and one of the masters in chancery. He 
was knighted in July 1670, being then 
described as of Stoke castle, in Shrop- 
shire. 

In 1654, when a great question was 
raised on the privileges of ambassadors, 
on the case of Don Pantaloon Sa, brother 
to the Portuguese ambassador, who had 
killed an Englishman, Dr..Baldwin wrote 
a disquisition on the subject, which was 
published in that year, entitled, Tlie Pri- 
vileges of an Ambassador, written by way 
of letter to a friend, who desired his opi- 
nion concerning the Portugal Ambassador. 
In 1656, lie published a treatise, which 
had been left in manuscript by Lord 
Herbert of Cherburg, entitled, Expe- 
ditio Buckingami Ducis, in Ream Insu- 
lam; and in 1663, a treatise of Dr. 
Richard Zouch, the principal of Alban 
hall, and judge of the high court of 
admiralty, then lately deceased, entitled, 
Tlie Jurisdiction of the Admiralty of 
England, asserted against Sir Edward 
Coke’s Articuli Admiralitatis, in the 
twenty-second chapter of bis Jurisdiction 
of Courts. 

had a brother, Samuel Baldwin, 
who in 1672 was made the king’s Ser- 
jeant. 

BALDWIN, (Ebenezer,) an Americai^ 
minister, was bom in 1745, graduated 
Yale college in 1763, and became tuJV 
in the establishment in 1766, wjpRi 
ofHce he filled for four years. He waror- 
dained minister of Danbury, ConiuKcut, 
'on the 19th of September, 17 k and 
died on the 1st of October, l77Sg 

BALDWIN, (Thomas,) agfl^ierican 
divine, was bom in Norwicll^oiiiiec- 
ticut,* on the 23d of Decenwr, 1753. 
In 1781, he removed to Canffik, in New 
Hampshire, and joined the J^tist com- 
munion, although he had educated 
a pssdo-baptist. In Jun^w83, he was 
by request ordained “ efifgelist,*^ and 
performed the duties of«;|g|[or for seven 
years. In 1709, he waMrited to Bos- 
ton, as pastor of the fHojid Baptist 
church; and havmg«de^^Bd himaeff to 
the acquisition , knaii«ge, in which 
was previously to ajfflKt extent de- 
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ficient, became eminent as a preacher, 
and was considetedthe head of nis deno^ 
mination in New England. Ke was for 
several years a member of the legislature, 
and was of the convention, by Which the 
constitution of the state was revised. He 
died suddenly at Watervflle, Maine, on 
the 29th of August, 1825. had 
taken his degree of doctor in divinity. 
He published several sermons. 

BALDWIN, (Abraham,) an American 
senator, who was h^i at Connecticut in 
1754, and graduate at Yale college in 
1772. Three years afterwards, his scho- 
larship obtained for him the appoint- 
ment of tutor in the college, in which 
office he remained until 1779. He after 
this devoted himself to the study of 
law. He went to Savannah, and was 
admitted of the Georgia bar ; and, three 
months afterwards, was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature. Shortly after he 
had taken his seat, he proposed the esta- 
blishment of a university in Georgia, 
prepared the form of a charter, endowing 
it with 40,000 acres of land, and, in 
spite of opposition, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the concurrence of the legislature to 
his project. In 1786, he was elected a 
delegate to congress, and was an active 
member of the convention, by which, in 
1787, the constitution of the United 
States was framed. He continued a 
member of congress until 1799, when he 
became a senator, in wliich capacity he 
continued until his death, which hap- 
pened on the 4th of March, 1807. He 
was strongly attached to republican prin- 
ciples, hut IS said to have been tolerant 
towards those of different political senti- 

BALE, (John,) a voluminous author, 
and one of our earliest dramatists, ele- 
vated to the bishopric of Ossory by 
Edward VI., was a Suffolk man, having 
been bom at Cove, a small village in 
that county, on the 21st November, 
1495. The date of his death has hitherto 
been fixed in 1563; hut in that year 
Barnahy Googe printed a poetical ad- 
dress to him, in which he terms him, 
“ good aged Bale," and informs us that 
he still persisted “to turn the painful 
book," (Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonetfes, 
newly written by &urnahe Googe, 1568, 
8vo.) How long afterwards he cohtinu^ 
to “ beat his wearied brain,** (to us^ the 
words of the stone author,) caimot he 
ascertained ; hut it Seems probable 
he died before he had '^e 

of seventy,* and he UraS buried ih Can- 
terbury cathedra), of which, i^thbiighfor- 
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merlir a bUtiq|i(»} he was then only one of 
tiie j^ebends. < Tbe fact is, that after 
reaid|yi^ upon bis see of Ossory during 
the creign of Edward VI. he was 
obliged to ^ake refuge in Basle when 
Mary came to the throne ; and returning 
to England on the accession of Elizabeth, 


he preferred his stall in Canterbury 
cathedral to- his bishrmric in Ireland. 
He was , the son of Henry Bale ; and 
some of his polemMal worics were pub- 
lished in the nan^ of Harrison : his 
mother's' name was Margaret. He was 
of course educated a Roman catholic, 
and ( was sent first to the monastery of 
the Carmelites at Norwich, afterwards to 
Hulme abbey in Northumberland, and 
from thence to St. John's, or Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge. How soon l\e was 
converted to the protestant religion is 
not known; but possibly his desire to 
marry his wife Dorothy, after he had 
taken orders, had some influeiice in fix- 
ing his determination. His early patrons 
were, Lord Wentworth and the earl of 
Essex, by the latter of whom he was 
protected against his Roman-catholic 
enemies, who were both numerous and 
violent. At tliis date he was ** parish 
priest of Thorndon, Suffolk,” and a doc- 
tor of divinity. (Collier's Hist, of Engl. 
Dram. Poetry and the Stage; ii. 237.) 

At the time of the execution of Crom- 
well, Bale was forty-five, and apprehen- 
sive of persecution by his exasperated 
antagonists, he withdrew into Flanders, 
and remained there until Edward VI. 

1 ascended the throne, when he obtained 
the living of Bishopstoke in Hampshire. 
He did not remain there long before 
the king paid a visit to Southampton,^ 
and seeing Bale, appointed him bisliop 
of Ossory. He is said to have pleaded 
tioh episcoparif on account of ill health 
mid.poverty, with sincerity, but without 
success, and he was consecrated at Dublin, 
aa he himself informs us, on February 2d, 
1553. In his work, the Vocation of 
Jpbti Bale, he gives a striking and in- 
teresting account of liis meeting with 
the king at Southampton : “The king,” 
(he.s^ys,) “having information that I 
,vt(Mi 5 ,tbere in the, street, he marvelled 
for, so. much as it had been 
ti^ld hijm a little before, that 1 was both 
diead^ buried. With ^at, his grace 
to . tbe win^Qw, ^d earnestly be- 
^Id poor weak creature, as though 
heMhaA ^pon me,, so simple a subject, 
i^tt earnest regard*^ or .rather a very 
falhetW^are/' . ^hfle bishop pf Ossory 
two or Bale’s plays, both caleulatei to 
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promote the Protestant faith, viz, John 
the Baptist, and God's Promises, were 
publicly acted on a Sunday, in Kilkenny, 
by some youths of the town. (Vocation, 
fol. 24.) We need not say, therefore, 
that he was exposed to the hatred of the 
Roman catholics of Ireland, and on the 
death of Edward VI. he was compelled 
to fly secretly to Holland, and after being 
imprisoned for a short time and various 
adventures, he took up his abode at 
Basle. These facts we have upon his 
own evidence. He seems to have re- 
mained in Switzerland until the end of 
the year 1559, when he came back to 
England ; and on the 15th January, 1560, 
being unwilling to return to his bishop- 
ric of Ossory, he obtained the reve- 
nues of a prebendal stall in Canterbury 
cathedral, which he retained till his 
death. These are all the known parti- 
culars of his life, during which he com- 
posed many valuable and interesting 
works, especially his Illustriiim Majoris 
Britannia^ Scriptonim, hoc est, AngUoe, 
Cambriie et Scotia?, Summarium, the 
first edition of which was printed at 
Ipswich in 1549 : we may, perhaps, 
infer, therefore, that after his first return 
to England, he lived for some time in 
his native county of Suffolk, before he 
obtained the living of Bishopstoke in 
Hampshire. As originally publishecl, 
the Summarium only contained five cen- 
turies of writers, but it was afterwards 
enlarged to nine centuries, the most 
complete edition being, that printed by 
Oporinus, at Basle, in 1559. In*^his 
youth, and while yet a Roman catholic, 
Bale wrote some controversial works, but 

I as most vigorous and 
acks upon the popish 
adherents. Some of 
have been exlremel}' 
\ctes of English Vo- 
iding their unchaste 
mples, went through* 
etween 1546 and 1560. 
jhn Bale, was printed 
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t. Summ. p. 702, edit 
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confirm the refomation; and ttioy were to Avignon, he exec^C^ 
printed abroad, no doubt, after the flight gravings after Yernei--tl^ 
of their author when queen Mary came the Calm, and the .Tempast^-^.wcU an 
to the throne : they are, God’s Promises, the St. Gdnevieve after. Cad Vanloq, 
reprinted in the two last editions of which had all a ^reat suocj^eb Tha St 
Dodsley’a Old Plays ; John the Baptist Genevieve was hw last wort He died 
preaching in the Wilderness, reprinted at Avignon, in 1765. His engraviujM 
in both the editions of the Harleian are much sought after, and fetch a h^ 
Miscellany; the Temptation of Christ; price. (Biog. Univ.) 
and the Three Laws of Nature, Moses, BALEG BEN BAKIR, chief of the 
and Christ, which have never been re- Egyptians who, hpg expelled from 
printed. An account of all these will he Mauritania for theirexcesses, sought an 
found in Collier’8Hist.ofEng. Dram. Poet, asylum in Spain, during the viceroyalty 
and the Stage ii. 238, et seq. By far the of Ahdelmehc ben Cotam. As their ob^ 
most remarkable of Bale's dramatic pro- jeet was prey and plunder, they embraced 
ductions was printed in 1838, by the the cause of there hellious waiis. Baleg 
Camden Society, from the author’s own invested Cordova itself, defeated Ahdel- 
MS. preserved in the library of the melic, and at length obtained possession 
duke of Devonshire. It was discovered of that important city. His fint act was 
among the old corporation papers at to execute the emir, and to proclaim him- 
Ipswich, and hence we may conclude, self governor of the faithful. This was 
that it had been written by Bale be- in a.h. 124, or a.d. 742. His power was 
fore he quitted Suffolk, and that it of short duration. Abandoned by his 
had been acted by some of tlie trades Syrian allies, he was defeated and slain 
of the town. It is entitled by Bale, De by Abderahman ben Oeba. 

Joanne Anglorum liege, and Kynge BALEN, (Henry van,) an eminent 
Johan, and is a most singular mixture Dutch historical painter, born at Ant- 
of history and allegory, the events of werp, and the disciple of Adam van Oort, 
the reign of John being applied to the He passed a great part of his life in Italy, 
times of Henry VIII. and to the stmg- where he studied diligently the antique; 
gles between I^otestantism and Popeiy. He was correct in his design, and his 
On the foundation of this piece, Bale colouring was remarkably good. His 
may be justly styled the first introducer chief works are a Festival of the Gods, 
of profane history upon the public stage, a Judgment of Paris, a St. John in the 
In the introduction to the impression is- Desert, and an Annunciation. .Van 
sued by the Camden Society, tlie following Balen died at Antwerp, in 1632. He 
brief summary of Bale’s literary merits is was the first master of Vandyk. His son / 
inserted : He possesses no peculiar claims also obtained some reputation as a painter, [j 
as a poet, and though he could be severe (Biog. Uiiiv.) 

as a moral censor, and violent as a (Mathias,) bom .atw Djor- 

polemic, be had little elevation and a'^^rccht, in 1611, firsrtfiW^lsiied himself 
limited fancy ; his versification is aljr^ ^as a poet, but afterwards applied himself 
scarcely as good as that of some of / to historical researches, and in 1677 
contemporaries.” / published a Description of Dordrecht, in 

BALRCflOU, (Jean Jacques,) JC/'ery 2 vols, 4to, which is full of valuable 
eminent French engraver, born (ries, matter. He died shortly after its publi- 
in 1715. He was the son of / ^‘Sosier, cation. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
and was taught the first rudimel . / of his BALENENA, (Bernardo de,) a native . 
art by a seal-engraver at AviJ^, Ho of Valdepenas, in the diocese of Toledo, 
went to Paris, and studied ij Bel- who filled the see of Porto Rico firom 
Hard L6pici^ secretanr of thil ^oademy 1622 to 1627, was a poet of some merit, 
of Paintmg, &c,, of which B#. Xhou was His herpic piece, Bernardo, or, the^Vic-^ 
received a member. At P/ i he exe- tory of Roncesvalles, is the best of. h^, 
cuted his chef d’ceuvre, tlgo portrait of performances. , . 

Augustus king of Poland, jf i:|nded to be BALES, (Peter,) t)ie most eltc^es^t 
placed in front of the 0®?, Jtion of the and celebrated master of penraimship 
Dresden Gallerj’; but h^ ^ been dia- bw time in tins country,, ^as %> 
covered seUinpun-eptitKT^fifgt proofs London, in the year 15, Sfe: 
of this plate, be was ohm? Jto retire to coihes into noti(^ white at pxlbn4 wbsi^e, 
Avignon, and his name?® Tg struck off be was employejj, as a 
the list of the academy^ this, i^sho- Anthony wood says, by * 

nourable transaction. ' jr yg Bliss, i. 666,) several years 
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in seiencGs among the Oxonians, patt$- in it afterwards aifecied to despise^ In 
cula^jrat Gloucester hall/' and conjee- 1500 Bales resided at the upper end of 
ture$ that he was a member of the the Old Bailey, where he kept a school 
univ^sity. Whether he were so or not for writinc ; and in January of that year 
we have no means of determining ; but he published his Writing Schoolmaster, 
it is probable that he Possessed some containing three books in one : the first 
accpiaintance with the Latin language, teaching Swift Writing; the second. True 
as m hiffwork called The Writing School- Writing ; the third, Fair Writing. This 
master several Latin verses by the author was republislicd in 1598, when no less 
are introduced. The first performance than eighteen copies of commendatory 
in' which he particularly distinmiished verses, chiefly by students at Oxford, 
himself, was one 0 which Hminshed were prefixed to it. The first part of this 
in his Chronicles makes the following work led Evelyn to suppose tliat Bales 
mentiop t — “ The 10th of August (1575), was the inventor of short-hand ; but a 
d'rs^e piece of work, and almost incre^ method of expeditious writing had been 
dible, was brought to pass by an English- two years previously published by Dr. ^ 
bom in the city of London, named Biight, a physician at Cambridge. Bales 
Petei* Bales, who, by his industry and was, however, the first who made short- 
praCtise of his pen, contrived and writ hand practicable and commodious, or 
within the compass of a penny, in Latin, who publicly taught it. In 1592 he was 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten in the service of Sir John Puckering, 
Commandments, a prayer to God, a prayer lord-Jceeper of the great seal ; and many 
for the queen, his posy, his name, the letters of this time are preserved, which 
day of the month, the year of our Lord, are probably by his hand. He was now 
and the reign of the queen. And on the again instrumental in discovering the 
17th of August next following, at H amp- plots of the popish priests, by invent- 
ton court, he presented the same to the ing a method of writing in which 
queen’s majesty in the liead of a ring of every letter was expressed by one straight 
gold, covered with a crystal, and pre- stroke, and which was mucli used by one 
sented therewith an excellent spectacle, 'J'opeliffe, also a servant to the lord- 
hy him devised, for the easier reading keeper, as securing secrecy, and affording 
thereof, wherewith her majesty read all expedition, moije. than any other at that 
that was written therein with great time invented. In a translation of G. 
admiration, and commended the same Ripley’s Compound of Alchymy, 1591, 
to the lords of the council, and the by Ralph Rabbard, we read of another 
ambassadors, and did wear the same useful talent possessed by the caligrapher; 
many times upon her finger.’* About for in a preliminary notice Rabbard mcn- 
the year 1586, we find Bales employed tions that in the preparation of the work 
I by Sir Francis Walsingham, then secre- he had had the assistance of Peter Bales, 
tavy of state, upon imitations of the “ a most notable decipherer of old and 
handwriting of several of tlie conspiracors aunperfect writing.” To this work Bales 
of the Roman-catholic faction, and in commendatory poem. (Ritson, 

makihg additions to their letters, which Mbl. Poetica, p. 123.) His greatest ex- 
were intercepted in their passage, and pl%i the winning of a gold pen of 20/. 
afterwards forwarded, in order to elicit valimjn a trial of skill in the Blackfviars 
in the answers a further or more definite with^™niDl Johnson, another writing- 
clue to detection. About the year 1589, maste^if London, on Michaelmaa-day, 
Bales was using his interest to obtain 1595, i32**teordcd by Bales himself. (Ilarl, 
Rbme situation at court ; but, possibly MS. Ny9675.) The trial was before 
in consequence 6f the death of Sir Fran- five jtid|L^\ chosen by consent of both 
0 ^ Wfilstngham, we do not hear that he parties ; after a protracted struggle, 
succeeded. Bales was certainly a clerk the gold pjn was home off in triumph, 
in chancery/ as appears from a descrip- and paintelW a sign over the door of 
tipn of one of his performances in short- the victor./yTo this trophy were added 
hand— a Bible written in so small a hand, the arms of r^igraphy, azure and a pen 
that It' would He in an English wdnut- or; but thisra|8 probably the, result, of. 
shiall. (Ath/ Gbeon. by Bliss, i; 656.) a 8ubsequent|Sitest, in which the com- 
apj&ears also to have been employed . petitors, theV&t penmen in. LemdoUf, 
to^ dr write is defimee of the ait he were more niOTrous. Mr. Disraeli,, in 
prbfelsed,' wMeh had been attacked as his Curiositi^Af Literature, (p^ 43$, 
cmn lively m'eehanxcal, and whi^^ :thpae edit 1838,) blWevoted muc&ji|ia^^ to 
xrhd ' had benefited by thefr .ekeeQeiice theeontest witllfahnson^i^ the 
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th» inii^Uscript Qf 
the .champion himnnlf^, Bakav^pears to 
have been emplojre^hy perso^ie wishing 
to present manus^t IxM^a to the queen 
or other patrons, ai which some are stQl 
k existence. A hwk called Archeion, 
N<v 2366 in the H^leian MSS., by the 
initials P. B., bears evidence of the hand 
of Bales, and there is besides a note in 
the v^ume to that efiect. A. Wood says 
jdtat Bales was concerned in the earl of 
Essex’s treasons ; but so far was he from 
hearing any part in the plot of that noble- 
man^ £at the only transaction in which 
he is mentioned in connexion with him, 
is one which was designed to promote 
the earl s destruction. Baf^s was em- 
ployed by on^John Danyell of Danbu^ 
to make copies, with additions, of certain 
letters written by the earl of Essex to his 
countess, of which Danyell had become 
possessed by fraudulent means ; and Bales 
was induced to undertake the execution 
of the task on the assurance that the 
countess herself commanded it. It ap- 
pears also that he was not aware of the 
additions and alterations made in the 
copies of the letters, as he wrote from the 
dictation of Danyell, without being ac- 
quainted with the contents of the originals. 
(See the Sentence of the Star-Chamber 
upon Danyell, in the Egerton Papers, 
published by the Camden Society, p. 321.) 
These letters Danyell would have sold to 
the enemies of the earl, had he not been 
induced to forego his design by a sum 
of 1720/. paid to him by the countess, 
whose fears he excited by threatening to 
persuade her lord of her connivance in 
the plot. The fraud was, however, de- 
tected; and Danyell was sentenced, chieib[w 
upon the evidence of Bales, to stand 
the piUory, and to be imprisoned in Ale 
Fleet for the rest of his lik, By%vell 
M to p^ a fine of 3000/* to h^ ma- 
jesty. Bales was for a short rij^ie de- 
tained in custody, in ordcyfi^iat his 
testimony against the prison^ ol^ight be 
secured, but not as havi/. / himself 
been implicated in the con»i<acy. At 
the instmice of the count^ he after- 
wards iKTote to her a deelar^^n, in which' 
he jtistified his own condi^ind exposed 
the whole j^oceeding. 1%^ this time 
Bo&ing is knovm^of Bale^J It is conjee-^ 
tnred, from an ejSigkm /ti(pn him, pub- 
lished in .1610, imU bet js alive at the 
rime when it was but there » 

ri^son to sup^se th^tv tiidnot survive 
tfoyear in whichitWgl^ , 

. (M ft) . s French 

hom ths end of 


the sixteenth eeiftury, ofi very moderate 
talents, but, brought into notice ^ 
patronage of the chancellor ^uiei^ 
whose secretary he was. He died in 
1675. He published little of his own, 
but edited many works of other people. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BALESTllA, (Antonio,) a Veremese 
painter, born in 1666, who was first a 
merchant, but quitted that profession, 
and studied painti^ under BelhiGci,.at 
Venice, when he w® abouts, twenty years 
cdd. He afterwards studied at Bologna, 
and at Eome, under Maratta. He aimed 
at a mixed style, adopting the best pointo 
of the different Italian schools ; and his 
aintings, which exhibit much purity of 
esign, case of execution, and spirit in 
their conception, have long been sought ^ 
after with eagerness. He resemldes 
most Maratta. . His style in paintiitg ^ * 
has been compared to that of Catullus in * 
poetry. Authors ditfer as to the ^afe of 
his death ; some placing it in 1734, and 
others in 174Q. (Biog. Univ.) 

BALESTllA, a talented Roman archi- 
tect, was one of the artists who accom- 
panied SirW. Hamilton from 1 799 to 1 802, 
in an antiquarian tour through Greece, 
and thence to Asia and Egypt ; during 
which, he and the Kalmuck artiat Pheo- 
dor furnished the chief materials for the 
graphic and architectural department of 
the account of the expedition. He was 
afterwards employed to erect the palace 
or hotel of the British embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 

BALFOUR, (William,) an English/ 
military officer, who was bom about the 
year 1775, entered the army as an en- 
sign in the 40th foot in 17ri9, aUd sailed 
with his regiment to the Helder, where 
he distinguished himself greatly. He 
purchased his lieutenancy in 1800 ; and 
when Sir Brent Spencer was made bri- 
gadier-general, Balfour was immediate^ 
without solicitation placed on his jtaffi 
In 1804, he obtained his company, apd 
accompanied general Spencer toihc 
diterranean, and afterwards to ^pea- 
h^en in 1807, in ffie qndity of aide-d^ 
camp. Whilst on t^is servic|g^ lie hod 
a horsjs shot under liim. . . in. 

1808 obtained his iniaoiity, he.j9«pe4ibe. 
second battalion of the 40th regime^in 
Ireland. In 1813, he waa wi^h riie |rst 
battalion present ai the batBes 
velle, Nive, OrtHef, end aqa 

lyas recommended for 
Lo^ Cole, who 

division of the 9fmy , . he 

became limt^enb^cmcmet ^ 
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_ >>r three years been on half- 
pay, Jhejom^ the 3d, or Buffs, Arom which 
regibent he exchanged into the 48^ 
Whieh he accompanied to New South, 
Woles. While in that colony, he ob- 
tained die particular approbation of the 
governor, general Arthur. He returned 
to England, and exchanged into the 
82d regiment, then at the Mauritius, 
f and from his seniority became com- 
mandant- of Port Louis. He returned 
with the re^ment A England in 1832, 
and sold out in 1838. He died in Lon- 
don on the 18th of February in this 
year, leaving several children. 

BALFOURr(Sir James,) an eminent 
Scottish antiquary, who was horn about 
the end of the sixteenth century, of a 
very ' ancient Fifeahire family, being the 
eldest son of Sir Michael Balfour of 
DenUiylne. He received a most excel- 
lent Education, and in early life evinced 
a great poetical taste, to which the poet 
Leoch, or Leochseus, alludes in his Strense, 
published in 1626. He seems to have 
preferred composing in his mother 
tongue, which in that age of Latin com- 
position was very much neglected. Sib- 
oald, in his MemorlaBalfouriana, observes, 
that he had seen a collection of poems 
by Balfour, both in Latin and m the 
Scottish dialect. This, however, has not 
reached us. He became acquainted with 
tlie celebrated Drummond of Hawthom- 
deii, and after residing, for some time 
after 1626, abroad, l^e came to London, 
and became known to Sir Robert Cotton | 
kthe then garter king at arms, Sir William 
"Segar ; Roger Dods worth, and Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale. It was to Balfour that 
this last distinguished antiquary was 
indebted for the information respecting 
Scottish ecclesiastical antiquities, which, 
under the title of Ccenobia Scotia, Dug- 
dale published in his Monasticon Angli- 
c^num. This Balfour himself published 
afterwards, with additions, in one volume, 
to which he gave the title of Monasticon 
Scoticum. At this time he appears to 
have devoted himself to the study pf 
aiitiquities atid heraldry, to his compe- 
tent Knowledge of which, the College of 
Amis of London hofe testimony in a 
dipiotda which they presented to him in 
1628. 

His poetical tastes do not appear to 
have been diininlshed by these pursuits. 
At least, we may conclude as much 
frbhi the eiteuinstance that he was at 
thia tifne on the most intimate terms wiib 
Sit Robert Aytoun, the poet, and with 


These could have had but little indu^'^ 
ment to cultivate hi s friendship, were he the 
mere groping antiOuary, such as might 
conciliate the regard of such as Dugdale 
and Segar. His chief patron, however, 
it is said, was the canceller of Scotland, 
George Hay, earl of Kinnoul, by whose 
nowcrful intercession with the king, Bal- 
tbur was, on the 15th of June, 1630, 
created Lyon king at arms. In the same 
year, on the 21st of October, he married 
Anna, daughter of Sir John Alton of 
that Ilk; and in January, 1633, the lands 
and barony of Kinnaird in Fife were 
granted to him and his wife. In the 
December of that year he was created a 
baronet, anj^ionour which <he merited by 
his learning and talents, and most espe- 
cially by bis loyalty, which never faltered 
in spite of all his presbyterian preposses- 
sions. He agreed with his fellow-country- 
men in resisting the efforts of the king to 
introduce the liturgy of our church into 
Scotland, and wrote an account of the 
tumult of tlie 23d of July, under the title 
of Stoney-field Day. Nothing, still, 
could overcome his attachment to tlie 
ancient constitution of the country ; and 
when the popular party began to increase 
in power and importance in Scotland, be 
retired to the royal hunting palace of 
Falkland, where, and at his seat of Ktn- 
naird, he devoted himself to the study of 
the history of his country. He was de- 
prived of his office by Cromwell. He 
died in February 1667. He was four 
times married, and left issue; but his 
family is now extinct in the female line. 
His Annals of Scotland from Fergus 1. to 
Charles I., were published from the 
ils in manuscript in the Advocates’ 
y at Edinburgh, in 1825. Many 
manuscripts relating to the history 

S "’ uities, family and heraldic, of 
ry, still remain in that noble 
of learning. (Chambers* Lives 
Qt Scotsmen. Introduction to 
Balfour '^i^istori cal Works. Sibbald’s 
Memoriaia gdfouriana, in which is coti*<' 
tabled a cs^ogue of Sir James Balfour's 
Manuscripl^ 

BALFOfr t, (Nisbet,) a bmve EngUsh 
officer, who^J^tered the sejrvice in 1761, 
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was in eonsequence promoted^ to the 
brevet rank of miqor. He was engaged 
in the action near Elizabeth Town, in 
the Jeis^s, in the spring of 1777 ; in the 
battles of Germantown and Brandywine, 
and at the siege of Charlestone, where, 
after its capture, he served for some time 
under I«ord Cornwallis. He became 
colon^ of the 23d Foot in 1778 ; colonel 
and aide-de-camp to the king in 1782; 
served part of the campaign in Flanders 
and Holland, in 1794; became major- 
general on the 12th of October, 1793; 
colonel of the 39th Foot on the 2d of 
July, 1794; lieutenant-general on the 
Istof January, 1798 ; and general on the 
2^ of September, 1803. Up to the 
time of his aeath, which took place at an 
advanced age, on the 10th of October, 
1823, at Denbigh, in Fifeshire, General 
Balfour was never on half-pay. (Gent’s 
Mag. Ann. Reg.) 

BALFOUR, (Francis,) a celebrated 
physician, a native of Edinburgh, where 
he received his education, and having 
taken the degree of doctor of medicine, 
he entered as a surgeon in the service 
of the Hun. East India Company. He 
resided chieHy at Calcutta, and is known 
as an accurate and intelligent observer 
of the diseases which occur in hot cli- 
mates. He has, in the opinion of most 
eastern practitioners, satisfactorily esta- 
blished &e influence of the moon in cases 
of fever, and his works are deserving of 
attention. He asserts that, from a resi- 
dence of more than fourteen years in the 
east, he has distinctly ascertained that 
fevers of every denomination are, in a 
remarkable manner, under the influence 
of the moon, and that an attention to iM^ 
revolutions is of the greatest important 
in the treatment of these diseases; imkt 
its influence prevails in a similar m^ner 
in every inhabited part of the globds and 
that by it the crises attending fei|^ can 
be readily explained. He fwd- that 
the accession of fever takes pwp during 
the three days which either J^cede or 
follow the mil moon. He Es endea- 
voured also to show tliat, aWie time of 
the equinoxes, an additioJu power is 
added to the lunar mfluencMxercised on 
the human frame. ThesqBinions have 
met with support and cofjflpnation from 
the observations of Linjm ^ngal, of 
Clegbom in Minorca, of » & tana in Italyt 
of Jackron in Jamalce^|!f GiBwia at 
St. Lucia, and of Ann/jiy in.MMras. 
Balfour published the iirorks 

On the Influence of tbf^ogn in Feyers,, 
Canute, 1784, Svo, l|inburgb, l78fl, 
6CI 


8vo. Itbasbeen translated into Gern^. 
by Lauth, , StrasWg, 1786, 8vo. , l^e 
Forms of Herkern, Calcutta, liBS, 4to f 
Memorial presented to the East India 
Company, compmng his own Praefleo 
in Malignant, mlious, Yellow,^ &C. Fevers, 
with tlmt of other Doctors in the East, 
London, 1790, 8vo; On Putrid Int^tinal 
Remitting Fevers, in which the laws of 
the febrile state and sol-lunar influence 
being investi^ted and defined, are ap- 
plied to explain thc^iture of the various 
forms, crises, and other phenomena of 
these fevers, Edinb. and Calcutta, 1792, 

8 VO, in German, Breslau aud Hirschberg, 
1792, 8vo. On Sol-Lunar Influence in 
Fevers, Calcutta, 1795, 8vo. Dr. Fre- 
deric Balfour published A Collection of 
Treatises on the Effects of Sol-Lunar 
Influerce in Fevei^ with an improved 
Method of curing tnem, Cupar, 1811; a 
third edition of which was published in 
1815. There are also papers by Balfour 
in the Asiatic Researches, and in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinbu^li. 

BALFOUR, (Robert,) a Scottish phi- 
losopher of the seventeenth century, who 
was president of Guyenne college at 
Bordeaux. He is described by Morbof 
as a celebrated commentator on the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle. Dempster speaks 
of him as the phoenix of the age, a phi- 
losopher profoundly skilled in the Greek 
and Latin languages, a mathematician 
worthy of being compared with the 
ancients. Dr. Irving says that ‘*his 
writings display an extent of erudition / 
which reflects honour on the literary 
character of his country.’' A list of 
some of Balfour’s writings will be found 
in Dr. Irving’s work. An edition he pub- 
lished of Cleomedes is mentioned by Bar- 
thius in terms of high commen^tion. 
(Irving, Lives of Scottish Poets.) 

BALFOUR, (Alexander,) a Scottish 
writer, who was horn at Moukie, in For- 
farshire, on the 1st of Marcli* 1767, of a 
family in the bumbler ranks of life. He 
received but little education, and eevly 
in life was apprenticed to a weev^ 
While still young, he, for some time, R 
is said, taught a school in his nS;tive 
perish. At the age of twen^-dx be be- 
came clerk to a merchant and 
turer at Arbroath, and meiried in 
ensuing year. Rome y ^ars qfier this, tie 
carried oh the busing in parth^rsbiRv 
with the widow of hu e^^loy^k- . J|Iav>-, 
ing obtained the goveriiment ipb|i|ract flir, 
supplying .n^vy ,capw*? bw 
buamess became very ' e3(t^iye« ; In' 
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he removed fVom Arbroath to 
Tr^ticjc, hear Dundee, and assumed the 
management of a branch of a large 
London house, 'with whom he had long 
beetl connected. The dreadful panic of 
1815 made him a bankrupt, and threw 
him on the world with a large family 
entirely ‘ pennyless. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances he resorted to his 
pen os a means of subsistence; hav- 
ing ever since the^ge of twelve exer- 
cised himself in merary composition, 
and some of his verses having appeared 
in the newspapers and miscellanies of 
the period. He, however, obtained the 
situation of manager in a manufacturing 
establishment at Balgonie, in Fife, in 
which he continued for three years, and 
in 1818 came to Edinburgh, and was em- 
plo^d as a clerk in the publishing house 
of Mr. Blackwood. 

His first novel, which was entitled, 
“ Campbell, or tbe Scottish Probationer,” 
appeared in 1819, in which year Mr. Bal- 
four was affected by a stroke of paralysis, 
and was almost entirely deprived of the 
use of his limbs. In this year he edited 
the poetical works of his friend Richard 
Gall, and about the same time com- 
menced the contribution of tales, 
sketches, and poems, concerning Scot- 
^tish manners, in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, which he continued until the 
cessation of that work in 1826. In 
’1820 he published a volume entitled, 
Contemplation, and other Poems ; and 
^ in 1823 appeared a novel in three volumes 
EfVom his pen. The Foundling of Glen- 
"thorn, or the Smuggler’s Cave. He 
contributed also to two periodicals, which 
were published at Dundee. In 1827 he 
was presented with a donation of 100/. 
from the treasury, a gift whfeh he owed 
to the kindly feelings of Mr. Canning. 
His lest considerable work was a novd, 
entitled, Highland Mary. Mr. Balfour 
died on . 18th of September, 1829. 
A .selecUqh firom the writings he left be- 
hind him, has been published by Mr. 
Moiry[Delta,) under the title of Weeds 
and Wild Flowers. To this the editor 
has prefixed a memoir of the author. 
(Chdmbers^ Eminent Scotsmen.) 

:BA,£GIJl5RrE - STOTTENBERG, 
(Eitrre,) a /French merchant, born at 

diidng his life in 

wliW educated, 

place in ahiographioid 

suoc^sfhl 

etfbrts'l^ nMe Wlienefit Comnc^i^ial 
c^nditioff Umi cdiiiitry He baSed 
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fall of Napoleon as the signal for the 
reopening of the commer^al relatbnit 
which had been so long suspended by 
his ambitious wars, and was the first to 
send his ships to China and India after 
the peace. It would take too much space 
to enumera^ all the great commercial 
and industml improvements which be 
projected or took a part in, during bis 
useful career, which closed in 1825. He 
published two memoirs on commercial 
projects. His portrait was litbograpbied 
by Galard. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALGUY, (John,) a learned divine of 
the church of England, bom at Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, in 1686 ; graduated at Cam- 
bridge B.A. and M.A. ; in bis twenty- 
second year, became tutor to Joseph 
Banks, Esq., grandfather of the celebrated 
Sir Joseph ; was ordained deacon in 1710, 
and priest in 1711 ; and was then pre- 
sented by Sir H. Liddel to the donative 
of Lamesly and Tanfield. After em- 
ploying himself for a time in the compo- 
sition of a new sermon every week, he 
began to take an active, able, and con- 
spicuous part in some of the stirring 
controversies of that period, particularly 
the Bangorian. In 1718 he published 
anonymously, Silvius’s Examination of 
certain Doctrines taught by the Rev. Mr. 
Stebbing; and in 1719, Silvius’s Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Sherlock ; both in defence 
of bishop Hoadley. Mr. Stebbing re- 
plied, and Mr. Balguy rejoined, by pub- 
lishing, Silvius’s Defence of a Dialogue 
between a Papist and a Protestant, in 
answer to the Rev. Mr. Stebbing; with 
Remarks on that Author’s Manner of 
Writing. In 1726 he commenced an 
%|tack on the principles of lord Shaffces- 
nky, marked by strength of argument 
aim singular courtesy, by A Letter to a 
DeilL concerning the Beauty and Excel- 
lence^ Moral Virtue, and the Support 
which^t receives from the Christian 
Revelafton. In 1727 he was collated by 
bishop Hoadley to the prebend of Soutri 
Grantham in Salisbury cathedral, to which 
attached right of presentation to^ four 

livings, w^the same year he published 
An Assize'll ‘6ermon, on Party, Spirit^ 
preached aV'’ Newcastle. In the year 
following (1725), he continued his assault 
on lord Shaf^^ury’s (miniohs, by 
Foundation omMoral C^odness, or hn 
Inquiry into teV Origiii^ of oUr Xd^ 
Virtue, in twowurts ; which he 
op hy A Secon^etter to a 
i^ctitude, or awef 
the Moral PerfMona of the 
Hie Lawbf Itareljr 
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dogmata received a more complete and 
triiunphant refutation, in language pre- 
eminendy courteous. In 1729 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Northaller- 
ton, which he retained until his death, 
in 1748, in the sixty-third year of his 
ace. During this period he published 
also An Essay on Redemption, and a 
volume of sermons. His works were 
published together in 2 vols, 8vo, and are 
still in neat esteem. He himself burned 
a considerable number of his sermons, 
avowedly that they might not be made 
use of by his son. whom he wished to 
exercise, and depend upon his own talent 
and industry, rather than build upon his 
father’s labours. 

BALGUY, (Thomas,) son of the above, 
bom Sept, 27, 1716; admitted of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, in 1732 ; 
graduated there A.M. 1741, and D.D. 
1758. At Cambridge he was known as 
a remarkably keen and discriminating 
disputant. He was appointed to preach 
beiore tlie duke of Newcastle, at that 
time chancellor of the university. Un- 
fortunately, the duke, on what grounds 
it is not known, understood the sermon 
as pointed at himself, was highly indig- 
nant, and set himself to oppose Dr. Bal- 
guy’s promotion in the church. The 
note on verse 99, “ Non satis cst,” &c. 
of Hurd’s Horatii Ars Poet., was supplied 
from Cambridge by the doctor. In 1757 
he was appointed by bishop Hoadley, his 
father’s friend and patron, a prebendary 
of Winchester ; and in the year following, 
archdeacon of Winchester. For upwards 
of thirty years he made an annual visi- 
tation of his clergy, when he always 
either preached or delivered a charge 
some essential point of Christianity, otIJi 
defence of a religious establishmcnt^in 
every Christian state. 'The vicarage of 
Alton, in Hampshire, was also conferred 
upon him. In 1781 he published Divine 
BenevolenceAssertcd, asummary defence, 
drawn from natural religion, of God and 
his providence, against the objections 
and scoftk of the sceptic; more of an 
analysis than a full treatise, but replete 
with cleaj and conclusive argument on 
topics allowedly recondite and difficult. 
His character and works could not long 
escape the notice of his Maiesty George 
III., who this year gracjuiy nominated 
him for the see of Gloufiter ; But he at 
once declined the xmliught honour. 
Whatever may be.popidarly said <»f the 
prid^nd greenness .of^aspiring brines, 
/^>mnd on thb ilatteAg occasion cto- 
’ mistaken. W tf 1 the messenger 
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sent with the information reached' his 
house, though after midnight, he desired 
the archdeacon might be called up to 
receive the tidings. On learning them, 
Dr. B. quietly sat down in his study, 
penned a short note to the premier (Lord 
North), expressing his gratitude to the 
king, but asking permission to decline 
the offer, because of his health and age 
(65), which he deemed unequal to the 
duties of the episccmacy. He then im- 
mediately retired a^^ to his bed, neither 
elated nor unsettled by this sudden and 
generous mark of royal favour. Two 
years after this (in 1783), Dr. B. pub- 
lished his Discourses, and dedicated them 
to the king, recording in that dedication 
Ills Majesty’s gracious intentions, and his 
owm reasons for declining. Another 
edition of these Discourses was published 
in 1785, with his charges added. He 
survived his refusal of the mitre fourteen 
years, and died unmarried, Jan. 19, 1795, 
aged seventy-nine. His life was one of 
great industry and usefulness. As a 
scholar, the acute and accurate logician 
was his prevailing character. His works 
bear marks of a deeply-thinking and 
sound mind; he was ready with and 
knew how to wield the unanswerable 
argument. His style was concise, but 
unusually clear and distinct; and he 
would evolve the most abstruse subjects 
with great precision, luminous arrange- 
ment, and exact words. Yet on one 
occasion he was accosted by a friend on 
leaving church, “ Your sermon was good, . 
but had been better, if not so long ;” to/ 
which he pleasantly replied, “lam sorry ^ 
I had not time to make it shorter.” 

BALICOURT, (Marguerite Thdr^se 
de,) a very successful French actress of 
the last century. She made her debut 
at the Thedtre-Fran9ais, Nov. 29, 1727, 
in the role of C16o|mtre, although very 
young. Her weak state of health obliged 
her to retire from the stage ih 1738, and 
she died in 1743. (Biog. Uiiiv.) 

BALIN. See Balban. 

BALIN, (Jean,) a French priest and 

g tysician, Imm at Vesoul, about 1670. 

e was professor in the college of Nar- 
bonne, at Paris, in 1601. In^ 1607 he 
published a Latin poem on SL Magdalen, ' 
which he translated into French; verse' 
the same year. He aeebihpanied Claude; 
de Rye into Flanders, in‘ qi:Udi|i 
moner, and wrote a hbio^ of 
which terminated in 1608, ahd^of 
he had thus been oh 
Bello BeMco, Brux'. 1609. said: to 
have died at Wesd^; inT 4^^ 
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Cleves, but tbe £te is unknown. (Biosf. 
Univ.) 

BALlNiGrHEM, (Antoine de,) a monk 
and ascetic writer, bom at St. Omcr, in 
1571, died at Lille in 1 630. His writings 
are very numerous, but many of them 
are now of great rarity. His principal 
miblications are enumerated in the Suppl. 
Bio^. Univ.) and in the authorities there 
indicated. 

BALIOL, (Henrv de,) lord great 
chamberlain of Sc4|and, and lord of 
Reid cptle, which dignity he inherited 
from his mother, daughter and heir of 
Sir Walter Berkeley, of Reid castle. In 
1215, Baliol was invited by king John 
into England, to assist him with horse 
and arms, by a letter, in which the king 
takes notice of their former mutual affec- 
tionato each other, (Dugdale, Baronage.) 
He was chamberlain in 1224, and in 
1234 succeeded in right of his wife 
(Lora de Valoniis, sister to William de 
Valoniis, lord of Panmure) as co-heir to 
the barony and honours of the Valoines 
in England. He about this time resigned 
the chamberlain’s place. In 1 241 , he was 
commanded ^ Henry III. of England to 
accompany him to Gascony ; and dying 
in 1246, was buried at Melrose abbey. 
(Craufurd, Lives of Crown Officers in 
Scotland.) 

BALIOL, (John,) a powerful English 
baron, of ancient descent and consider- 
able possessions, both in the north of 
England and in Normandy. His claim 

i to notice in this place arises from the 
circumstance tliat he was the father of 
iFohn Baliol, the well-known competitor 
for the crown of Scotland ; and was him- 
self, if not the foimder of the college 
which bears liis name, at least the cause 
of the college being founded. In the 
parliament which was held in London 
111 the 28th Henry HI., by wliich pecu- 
niaiT aid was required by the king to 
discncurge the debt he had incurred in 
his expedition into Gascony, Baliol was 
one of the twelve who were appointed by 
the. pmliam^t to consider of the royal 
requisition, .and to report tbeir opinion 
timreoD* He was sheriff of Cumberland, 
ftmxL lhe thhrty-third to the thirty-ninth 
year of, the same king’s reign, and was 
made governor of Carlisle qastle. On 
the marriege of the young king of Scot- 
land^ Abiander IIL ,with Margaret, 
debtor of Henry, Baliol was, together 
with Ros of Werke^ sent into Scotj£i^ as 
connsellor to^the king. . On Iheir aima}' 
theee herons v«eem to have joifted, them^^ 
s(^vqsj|o Aaiperty ^heSeottW ho 
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of which the Comyns were the leaders, 
and which reduced Alexander to a state 
of actual dependence. Henry interfering 
in behalf of his youthful son-in-law, the 
government of which Baliol formed part 
was displaced. (Rym. Fmd.) Baliol was 
himself accused before the king at Not- 
tingham, of having, together with De 
Ros, abused the power entrusted to him. 
The memory of the services his father 
had rendered to king John during his 
troubles, together with the large sums 
which he paid himself into the royal 
treasuiy, induced the king to favour 
him; but De Ros was fined 100,000 
marks, — a fine, indeed, afterwards re- 
mitted. (Compare Dugdalc, Baronage, 
with Mathew Paris, quoted by Tytler.) 
When in 1258 the Comyns again raised 
the standard of resistance to English in- 
fluence, and were joined by the Scottish 
king, Baliol, in company with the earls 
of Hereford and Albemarle, repaired to 
their camp at Melrose, under pretence 
of mediating between them and the 
offended majesty of England : but these 
wary chiefs suspecting, and with justice, 
that the object of their pretended friends 
was secretly to carry off the young king 
to England, removed their forces to Jed- 
burgh forest, and there awaited their 
arrival. Finding themselves thus foiled 
the earls and Baliol addressed themselves 
to effecting tlieir ostensible desi^i ; and, 
whether through their exertions, or 
through the mutual unwillingness of 
parties to risk a contest, a compro- 
mise took place. Baliol's exertions ap- 
pear to have been appreciated by the 
king, who, in consideration of services 
% had received from him both in France 
ai ™ England, granted him the w^ardship 
o^W^illiam de Wassingle, “ instead of 
the sum of two hundred marks, which 
the king had bestowed on him for that 
respect,” (Dugd. Bar. But see Rot 
Pari. 6 Edw. 1. No. 22.) In the forty-^ 
fifth and forty-six years of the reign of 
Henry III. Baliol was sheriff of the 
counties of Nottingham and Derby; and 
in this last year, had the honour of Pe- 
verell entrusted to him. In the forty- 
eighth year, he was again sheriff of f£e 
same counties. 

When the revolt of the barons under , 
Simon of Mout^rd occurred, he ranged' 
himself under royal standard, .ftijid 
was taken prisd^^r at the battle of Lewies, ^ 
hut aiterwards escaped, and,'asi^t^4y^; 
the king of Sco^and/ succeeded tti' 
tauiing the nort^f Eu|^ud, 
his soyereigu. by 
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of prince Edward, he aascanbled an army, 
and did all that he could to c^ect the 
imprisoned king's redemption £rom cap* 
tivity; He was married to Devorguill,* 
daughter and co-heiress of Alan Galway, 
hy Margaret, daughter of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, and granddaughter of 
David, king of Scotland. It has been 
generally supposed that Balliol college, 
Oxford, was founded by this John Baliol, 
but this is a mistake. It appears that 
he endowed some exhibitions for poor 
scholars at the university, intending to 
furnish them with an habitation, and 
establish regular scholarships. His death, 
liowever, which happened in 1269, f 
prevented his completion of this design ; 
out on his death-bed, he expressed to 
his wife and executors his wish, that his 
ei^ibitions should be continued. Some 
difficulty, however, was raised by the 
executors, and lady Baliol herself, at the 
suggestion of her confessor, a Minorite 
friar, named Richard Slickbury (or Sclike - 
bugr), founded the college. (Wood, 
Hk and Antiq. Univ. Oxf. Savage, 
Balliofergus.) 

BALIOL, (John,) king of Scotland, 
was the third son of the preceding, and 
his heir, the elder sons having died with- 
out issue. On the death of Margaret, 
queen of Scotland, known as the maiden 
of Norway, the various barons who con- 
sidered themselves entitled to the crown 
hastened to vindicate their claims by 
arms. Of these, the two most important 
were, John Baliol and Robert Bruce. 
Baliol claimed as great-grandson, and 
representative of Mary, eldest daughter 
of David, earl of Huntingdon, son of 
William the Lion, and Bruce, as gran^' } 
s<m Isabella, the earl of Huntingd^ s 
second daughter. According to tlie^e- 
presentative principle of inheritance, 
the claim of l^iol was undoubtedly tlie 
best, while Bruce stood apparently nearer 
to the crown. There were ten other 
claimants of inferior pretensions, and 
4he simple promised to be long and 
severe. Bruce assembled a force, and 
came to Perth, and the whole kingdom 
seemed on the verge of a civil war, of a 
most ferodous character. At this exi- 
gency, WiDiam Fraser, bishop of St. 
/Aji^ews, one of the guardians of the 
ktogdcmi, wrote to Edward 1.^ informing 
kdm of the divided 8tat|^of the counti^, 

. * ZMk 'h^.^linne li Tivlondir nelt— Donifi* 
ntiigiiSf, Senr^M.; 'DmcriUii, w. 
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and entreating him, if John de Baliol 
should present hin)self before Inm, not to 
fail to confer with him, ** so that at all 
events your honour and interest may be 
preserved." He went on toreque^ the 
king, if Margaret were really dead as 
had been reported, to approacn the bor- 
ders, tor the purpose of checking the 
effusion of blood, and enabling the Scot- 
tish people to select for their king him 
who was rightfully entitled to the throne. 
(Tyder, History oAcotland.) Mr. Ty t- 
ler thinks it probable that other of the 
nobility, though not the Scottish parlia- 
ment any formal act, concurred m this 
invitation ; and the terms of the invita- 
tion are important, as showing that Baliol 
had intended from the first to establish 
himself on the throne, by aid of English 
influence. For some time previous to 
this, Edward had styled himself, Su- 
perior Dominus Scotim," (Prynne, Ant. 
Const. Reg. Ang. p. 430, et aL) in pur- 
suance of a claim frequently asserted by 
his predecessors of superiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland.^ The sagacity of 
this most sagacious of all monarchs sug- 
gested to him that the time had now 
arrived when that claim, long so emptily 
asserted, could be practically enforced; 
and “ haying assembled his privy council 
mid chief nobility, told thorn that he had 
it ill his mind to bring under his domi- 
nion the king and realm of Scotland, in the 
siune manner that he had subdued the 
kingdom of Woles, "( Annal, Waver, quo ted 
by Tytler.) He commanded his barons 
and military tenants to assemble at Nor-i 
ham, on the 3d of June, 1291, where he 
requested the clergy and nobility of Scot- 
land to meet him on the 16th of May, 
which they consented to do. On tlieir 
assembling, Brabazon, hia justiciary, ad- 
dressed them in his name, requiring them ‘ 
in the first instance to recognise ** bis 
title of lord paramount of the kingdom of 
Scotland." On their expressing their 
amazement at such a demand ftud their 
wish to confer with, their co-represenia- 
tives of the estates ;of Scotland, he inti- 
mately granted them three we^ka fbv the 
purpose of deliberation. On the, iW of 
June, the competitors assembled againat 
Norham, where they solemnly recognised 

J Thii is sot the place for s aUttttssldn iof thlsi 
one of the t>exata thd 

The reader whe map iatsi^U^la the aXfaekiS' 
tion of a anestloa, Is refpmHt to the Jto of J^jsita 
Akdessov— to ASderstfn^ litieh- 

tloned-to Six FraiiOisPiagrevei^ WiaaiMt^Pro^s 
of the English Cofiunonwealth, part.ii. p. S30.— to 
Lort Hai^s Aim8li-.Tyaer'f ''HliitoiyVAe.' It 
will be difflcttlt to leriat iHr.tolfiMsm to wirfoh 
l^Ugrere^saiatomeaiappesmtopohtf^S 
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lu»^ claim as deaired, and agreed that 
poi&easion of the kin^^m shomd be sur- 
rendered to him, which was accordingly 
done on the 4tli of June. He, however, 
re-^livered {K»session into the hands of 
the regents,' adding, at the same time, to 
their number, a creature of his own, 
and taking care, by the appointment of a 
chancellor, and airother otKcer friendly 
to his views, to secure their attachment 
beyond possibility of doubt. The re- 
g^ts, or guardian0 together with the 
various competitors and others, barons 
and knights of Scotland, then swore 
fhalty to him as lord superior. On the 
3d of August, the competitors again 
assembled before the king, who referred 
their claims formally to the commissioners 
appointed by the various parties con- 
cerned. After various proceedir^, not 
neicessary to he here stated, Edward 
summoned the Scotch parliament to meet 
him at Berwick on the 15th of October, 
1292, when Bruce and Baliol were heard 
again in support of their claims.* The 
decision was adjourned from time to 
time until the 17th of November, when 
the other competitors resigned either 
formally or substantially their preten- 
sions, and Edward decided in favour of 
Baliol, who next day swore fealty to him 
in the castle of Norham. The crown 
which he had thus obtained at the price 
of his country’s dishonour, Baliol was 
hot long destined to possess in peace. 
The treaty of Brigham, made in 1290, 
contained a provision by whicli Scottish 
subjects were exempted from the neces- 
sity of answering in civil criminal suits 
out of Bie bounds of the kingdom ; but 
in' spite of this nrovision, a citizen of 
Berwick appealea to the court of the 
king of En^and, against a decision of 
the regents ef Scotland, delivered in the 
interregnum. Against this Baliol pro- 
tested; but Edward replied, that as it 
was by him that the regents had been 
appmnted, he was the proper judge in 
the cose ; and, as to the treaty of Brig- 
ham, which had been cited, whatever 
. promises %e had m&de while the Scottish 
throne ^as V'aemti, he did not intend to 
be hmmd 1^, moonsistenf with the exer- 
eise^ of his sc>vereign dominion, according 
to Ws sovereign pleasure. These senti- 
inenls repeated to Baliol and his 
ai^ Newcastle by the great jus^ 
ind the ScottisS king, aw^d by 
vjhe iiaiighty d^l]!»iwtio»^ agreed to 

: * Xhsie it fi fdt steci^flf of tbs pmtMdliAM on 
thWoeoMioav Qf 
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nounce all the stipulations by whiehr in 
the treaty mentioned, the laws ond liherdes 
of Scotland had been guaranteed. On 
this, Edward delivered up to him the 
records of his kingdom, and commanddl 
seisin of the Isle of Man to be given to 
him. Another cause of contest, how«' 
ever, soon arose. Macdud’, the brother 
of the last earl of Fife, having seized the 
lands to which his nephew was entitled, 
had been, on appeal to the English king 
from the Scottim regents, confirmed in 
their usurpation. By Baliol, however, 
he was again dispossessed ; on which he 
again appealed to Edward. The English 
king on this summoned Baliol before 
him to answer to MacdufTs complaints, 
but Baliol paid no attention to the sum- 
mons, which was repeated. At length, 
before the parliament held at Michael- 
mas (1293), Baliol did at last appear; 
and when asked what defence he had to 
offer, exclaimed — “ I am king of Scot- 
land. To the complaint of Macduff or 
aught else respecting my kingdo|^ I 
dare not make answer without thiPad- 
vice of my people.” “ What means this 
refusal?” returned Edward. “ You are 
my liege-man ; you have done homage to 
me : you are here in consequence of my 
summons.” Baliol replied, In matters 
which respect my kingdom, I neither 
dare nor can answer in this place, with- 
out the advice of my people.” On being 
counselled by Edward to ask for an ad- 
journment of the cause, in order to con- 
sult his people, he refused ; and the par- 
liament accordingly decided that he 
had offered no defence to the charges wf 
Macduff— 'that he had been guilty of a 
^pntempt of the court, and of open dis- 
obedience — that Macduff should have 
oRnages of him ; and that, as it ts con- 
sonant to law that every one be punished 
in that which emboldens him to offend,” 
the three principal castles of Scotland, 
and the royal jurisdiction thereof, shoiodd 
he taken into and remain in the custo^ 
of the English king, until Baliol had 
made satisfaction for his contempt. Upon 
diis Baliol promised to consult his par- 
liament, and after Easter commun&te 
the result of their deliberations. 
ward not being desirous to enter iittb 
war with Scodand, which the exeenCidn 
of the decision just mentioned 
have require!)^ consented to 
proceedings until after the feast iOff lha 
Trinil^f 1294. Hostilitieasoo&l^'''^ 
aut between £flglaiid.and 
.attended the J^gUsh pailisQlnrep^: 

]294|) and agreed to g^a die reive- 
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naes of his Engltsb estates for three 
j^eais, in aid of the war. At the same 
timOy he was secretly negotiating a treaty 
with the French. The Scottish nobles, 
who were also summoned by Edward 
did not, however, attend, nor were the 
troops ne demanded from Scotland sent, 
it being pretended “ that they could 
not bring any considerable force into 
the field.” (Compare Haile's Annals, 
vol, i. p. 233, with Tytler’s Hist vol. i. 
Pf 107.) By BaHol’s treaty with the 
King of France, it was stipulated that 
the niece of Philip should oe given in 
marriage to Baliol's son; that Baliol 
should assist Philip, e^ecially in case 
Edward should invade France ; and that 
if he should invade Scotland, Philip 
should send succours to tliat country, or 
create a diversion in its favour. All the 
Englishmen in Scotland were dismissed, 
their property confiscated ; and the Scot- 
tish barons, suspecting the fidelity, or at 
least the firmness of Baliol himself, com- 
mitted him to on honourable captivity, 
emtsigning the government of the coun- 
try to a committee of their own number. 
These regents drew up an instrument in 
Baliol’s name, renouncing Edward as his 
liege lord, which was presented to him 
after tlie capture of Berwick. (1296.) 
Treating with contempt this manifesta- 
tion of independence, Edward marched 
forward; and after various conflicts, in 
which the Scotch fought with greater 
, courage than success, r^eived at Perth 
a message from Balii^t announcing his 
submission, and impl^^g peace. Ed- 
Xpurd notified to him in return, that he 
would not treat with him in person, but 
directed him to present himself to t^} 
bishop of Durham, at Brechin casvf 
where he would be informed on wnat 
terms peace would be granted. Baliol 
^ obeyed this mandate; and in Uie pre- 
; seUro of the bishop 'Wd the English 
‘ nobles, confessed his misdeeds; and three 
days afterwards, resigned his kingdom 
into the hands of £dwa|4. 

After having be«a confined for three 
yean in the Tower of London, together 
with bis son, he was permitted to retire 
to France^ where he lived on his private 
estates,' until, the year 1314, when he 
depart^ this l^e. (Biog. Brit. Tytler. 
Lord Hailes. Walter Sootl^ History of 
Scot) . ' w ■ 

MLIOL, (Edward,) son of the pre^ 
ceding, succeeded ouii0tly after his fh^er's 
deafii to the Freneo ' estates of his fkmfin 
on which he redded, for some tune, in 
1^, he was summoned to England by 
. . 72 


Edward 11. who probably^ entertamed 
the design of setting him Up as a rival to . 
the formidable Bruce. It would seem 
that ho did not obw the smnmous, as it 
was repeated by Edward III. in 1326. 
All hopes, however, which he might 
have entertained of restoration to the 
throne of Scotland by the intervention of 
England, were apparently terminated by 
the treaty Northamptmi, (April 1328,) 
in which Edward recognised the inde-* 
pendence of Scotl^d, and the tide of 
Robert I. The bad faith of the Scotch 
revived Baliol's prospects. By tlie treaty 
just mentioned, it was agreed that three 
English barons, who widi many others 
had been dispossessed of their lands in 
Scodand, should be restored to them; 
and this stipulation was performed only 
in one instance. The other two, who . 
had been umusdy deprived of their 
inheritances, Thomas, lord Wake, and 
Henry Beaumont, (Tyder; buf nee Dug- 
dde, Bar. vol. ii. p. 51,) resolved to 
vindicate their rights widi arms, and 
with them united all the disinherited 
barons. To this league BaBol joined 
himself, and they agreed to restore him 
to bis throne, thus veiling the satis- 
faction of private wrongs under the 
specious pretence of redressmg "pul^q 
grievances. Their troops did not exceed 
four hundred men at arms, with which 
they intended to enter Scodand by^he 
Marches. This, ^howeve^ 4he king for- 
bade them to do ;*but permitted, withoulf.?^ 
molestation, their embarkation 
mouth of the Humber, from wbenoe4hey / 
sailed for the coast of Fife, wd deb&rkcdV 
at Kinghom, on the ^lit July, 4332. 

In order to disguise his real wishes; Ed- 
ward issued at the ‘same time atprocla-^ 
mation, enjoining his subjects striwdy to 
observe the provisions of the treaty of 
No^ampton. The regent, Randolph,, 
having died only eleven days before theh' 
landing, and the earl of Mar, who bad 
succeeded to him, being his inferior both 
in influence and character, BalioLan^. 
his adherents wefe enabled to advance 
triumphandy to Dunfermline, Ifter hav* 
ing cut to pieces a’ small . bo^ teoopr,^ 
which endeavoured to obstruct them prtF 
gress. Having increased, hb army .to 
two thousand infimicy, BaHcd marchedr 
towards Perth, and 0neain|NBd at Fopterf 
viot, his fleet havhig sailed m4]te xitottA^ 
of the Tay. l<fear the saip^ we» 
encamped the regenb^and w,air%,/wfi^ 
neglecting those preeuHtfims aduchrUte 
proximity 

were surpneed by Bm^’s foroeay 
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totally deatroyed-^be earl bimself* fall- 
ing '^a victim to h\h negligence. This 
action, fought on the 12th of August, is 
called the battle of Dupplin, and imme» 
diaiely after it, Baliol entered Perth. 
Hia approach of the earl of March soon 
afterwards excited some apprehensions, 
but the eagaoity of Beaumont suggested 
that these mardal demonstrations were 
simply a pretence, and the immediate 
retreat of uie earl, f<^owed by his acces- 
sion to Bailors partjO'justified the sup- 
position. An attempt, made at this time 
to capture the fleet in the Tay, failed, 
and on the 24th September Baliol was 
** crown’d at Scone.” This ceremony 
over, he hastened to the borders, and did 
homage to Edward for his kingdom of 
Scotland at Roxburgh on the 23d of 
^November, eurrendering to him, at the 
same time, in acknowledgment of the 
aid afforded to himself, the wealthy town 
and important fortress of Berwick. (Rym. 
Feed.) Baliol, who had won his king- 
dom by a surprise, was destined to lose 
it by a surprise ; for being carelessly en- 
camped at Annan on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, a body of armed horse broke in on 
him in the night, cut his troops to pieces, 
affd compelled hfln to throw himself half 
naked on ^ horse, and fly into England. 
In his retreat, he was received wiUi the 
utmost hespit^ity by ** noble lord Dacre,” 
who^d^clt “ by the border,” and whose 
, lands- of pilledand, ii^ reward for the 
latfentions he, .had shown their king, were 
^Rc^6|l||||ngly harried by the Scottish bor- 
Ider i^earfi^ , Baliol returned afterwards 
Rto Scotland,^ and established himself, at 
Roxburgh^' wl^i^c in 1333 he joined the 
forces of the English king ; was present 
at the capture of Berwick the victory at 
Halidon Hill, (July 20 ;) and entering 
Edinburgh, ho at a parliament tliere 
holden, and having once more done 
homage to Edvirard, and again surren- 
dering to him Berwick, signed a solemn 
instrument, transferring to him abso- 
lutely^ the frontier province of Roxburgh- 
shire, Bemickshine, Selkirkshire, Pecble- 
shfre, aim Ikmifneshire, together with 
the vWhole of Lothian. After having 
thus satisfied the ambition of Edward, to 
whose artna he mainly owed his restora- 
tion, he endealroured, by large grants of 
lan^ vtW: cm^filipte and attach to him 
1hn0e> ;bardnsy whose fidelity could alone 

" * Mair tcsifiois Ih his came; ind Inawd, It 
Was s at 1 giAtS te 

HttheteiiSW&ft tw mam y>.btU0ve>Rrh|a 

ftlti* Of ftl. < fptifttd 
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render his throne secure. Having un-^ 
fortunately preferred to a fief the brother^ 
of the last holder, who had left female, 
issue, in favour of whom two poweiful 
nobles had interested themselves, Baliol. 
was compelled to revoke his decision ; * 
and while he thus liberated himself from 
the threatened hostility of two formidable 
subjects, he converted from a friend into 
a bitter enemy, the individual for whom 
he had at first decided. A simultaneous 
effort amongst the Scottish barons en- 
abled them to throw off their foreign 
yoke, for such in truth was the govern- 
ment of Baliol, who, in 1334, passed into 
England, once more to claim the assist- 
ance of its king. Edward and Baliol in 
the next year invaded Scotland, and the 
latter established his authority in Perth, 
which became for four years the seat of 
a government, whose actual power ex- 
tended scarcely beyond its own walls, 
and those of Edinburgh, Stirling, Cupar, 
and Roxburgh. The siege of Perth 
in 1338, however, drove Baliol once 
more to England, where he resided .for 
some time. In 1342, there seems to 
have been some plot in agitation to 
restore him, but its particulars are buried 
in obscurity. (Tytler.) Two years after- 
wards he reentered the kingdom with an 
English army, and penetrating as far as 
Glasgow, ravaged the Lotliians. He 
returned once more to the protection of 
Edward, who continued to recognise him 
as king of Scc^tend, although he had 
been his pensio^ii^for sixteen years. At 
length, in the ye«^ljJ55, (20tii January,) 
he resigned ^ Edward his royal dignity;, 
and all his liK)ttish possessions, in consi- 
tieration of the sum of five thousandmarks, 
an annual allowance of two thousand 
prands. He died without issue in 1363. 

BALIOL, (Sir Alexander,) of Cavers, 
lord chancellor and great chamberlain of 
Scotland, tlie sdfl of Hugh de BaR^l, < 
lord of Harcourt and Castle Barpatd, ^ 
was one of tile ** magnates Scotise,” who 
in 1284 pledged themselves to acknoW’^ 
ledge the Maiden of Norway, grand- 
daughter of Alexander IIL as the sove« 
reign of Scotland, in default of miale 
issue of the lung’s body. Being an 
English baron, in the same year he was 
summoned by the English king to attend 
him beyond the seas, but waa excused sai 
account of his .being then engaged In: 
settUng the afiairs of the younSrend of 
Athole. In 1289J, he flubacn^bi^, 
letter sent by the estates, of :tia. 

Edward 1. expres&i^ their 
marriage Aen p^eetad beterenti Wfix* 
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garet, tbe young ^iieen of Seotland, and 
the BOQ Of the^glish king»*^a union, 
vhiclx was prevented by tiie unexpected 
death of Margalret herself* In 1290, he 
was constituted chamberlain of Scotland, 
probably by king Edward, by whom the 
chancellor was at the same time ap- 
pointed. 

In 1291, we hnd that he did homage 
to Edward, as lord paramount of Scot^ 
land, and again in 1296, (Ragman Rolls.) 
He was also summoned by the English 
king to hb parliament, from the twenty- 
eighth to the thirty-fourth years of ms 
reign. He was in the first year of Ed- 
wara II. summoned to attend that king*s 
lieutenant into Scotland, to assist him 
with his vassals against the Scots — a 
service which he performed with the 
utmost fidelity. (Dugd. Bar.) Previous 
to hb death, the date of which does not 
appear, king Edward deprived him of the 
chamberlainship of Scotland. (Cranford. 
Officers of the Crown in Scotland.) 

J ALI VET, (Claude Francois,) a French 
ocate, born at Gra}^, in the depart- 
ment of the Haute^Saone, in 1754. He 
was a member of the national convention, 
and voted with the moderate party. In 
1797 he was named secretary of the 
conseil des anciens. He died in 1S13. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALK, • (Hermann,) standmebter of 
Prussia in the thirteenth century. He 
was sent in 1230 to that country, when 
the Teutonic knights were selected for 
the converting of these hitherto pagan 
nations. Having obtained from the 
bbhop of Kulm the investiture of the 
land for hb order, he built the castle of 
Ne^u, and another beyond the Vbti^ 
whence he commenced the conqiies^Pr 
the country. He collected a great many 
settlers around him, and, supported by 
the emperor, the pope, and the German 
piinces, extended the dominions of the 
order beyond the Frische Haff. The 
town of Elbing was founded in 1237. 
Cruelty and violence having hitherto 
prevailed in these so-termed religious 
operations. Balk cfdled persuasion and 
. mildness to his aid In 1238 he was 
elected steermebter of Livonia, but was 
soon recalled to IVussia, where every 
thing had bfen ruined by a blfnd and 
uneontridled severity. He asristed at the 

f reat assembly of the uyder, which was 
eld in 1239, in Germony, by the stoch- 
mrister, and 8ubsei|uentiy ww^ agdn 
employed ill the conquest of the Idvonian 
7 f^ovinces. He died in 1247. (Prou®- 
Ene^chMagdeb,.^m.) 


BALKf (Nikolai Nikolaivitdi,) dor 
scended a German, family* a branch 
of which had settled in Livonia, entered 
the Russian service, in 1653, wh(^e he 
distinguished himsrif in several camr 
paigns. Hb son, 

Phedor Nikolaivitchf .Was one of those 
vdio assisted Peter the Great in . re-organ- 
izing and disciplining bkarmy, andaiter- 
wards contributed by .military services to 
its successes. The^command of a regi- 
ment was bestowdl^upon. him in 1700 ; 
and in the autumn of that year, he was 
present at the disastrous battle of Narva, 
where he was one among the few who 
escaped being either killed or made pri- 
soners. He continued to serve during 
the whole of the war with Sweden, dis- 
tinguishing himself on various occasions, 
particularly at the storming of Elbing, in 
1710. Besides obtaining military pro- 
motion and rewards, he was made go- 
vernor of Riga, shortly after the peace 
of Neustadt, in 1721. In June, 1734, 
he was made governor of Moscow, which 
post he held at the time of his death, in 
1739. He left two sons, the elder of 
whom, Paul, was chamberlain to the 
empress Elizabeth, and died in 1760; 
the other, Peter, died in 1762. 

BALK, (Daniel George,) professor of 
medicine in the university of Dorpat, 
and director of the Medico-Clinical In- 
stitute there^ was bom at Konigsberg in 
1764. After studying at Berlin, he 
commenced practice in Courland,. 1787 ; j 
was made district physician at JF^oh-/ 
stadt, 1796; and in 1802, obtained tW 
^pointments above specified, at Dorpat.\ 
Tliese he gave up in 1817^ and followed 
his private practice sometimes at Ad- 
rianople, sometimes at Tver, at which 
last ^ace he died in 1826. Hb literary 
productiona are rather numerous; and 
oesides those, as well in German as in 
Latin, which are strictly professional, or 
ebe relating to mediem jurisprudent, 
he wrote some which are partly politica!, 
such as tliat entitled, w^ Kut^d* 
und was kann es jetzt uhter j^tbai^naV 
zepter werden. Mittau, 1 79)51 He was 
abo author of a didactic poem^^, 
stengrosse, and some other poetic^ 
pieces. 

BALKE, (Hermanxi,) grah^^maslbr of 
the knights of ^ybiua, wt ^ 

who held that rank me 

of that order, and the fiist, afmr it was 
united with theT^uttmio iffdier 1237* 
As a leader^ against'the he ob- 

tained a yictOT over the 
Pskov, Ixhocsk, f ^ 
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'fa admitted by DoUt Rumian attd Livo- 
iii«n chi^nielers, tbey diimgree as to its 
extent and its consequences ; the latter 
stating, that he ccani^elled Pskov itse^ 
to surrender to him ; while the others 
assert, that he only m^e an attempt upon 
it, and burnt a part of the suburbs. The 
Livonians afterwards marched against 
Novgorod, but were completely defeated 
by Alexander Jaroslavitch, (April 5th, 
1242, or, accordin^o other accounts, 
1244,) when of knigBts alone, four hun- 
dred were left on the field. It would 
seem, however, that in consequence of 
hia age and infirmities, Balke had re- 
sided his military command previously 
to that disastrous event, and retired into 
Germany. How long he survived is not 
known. He was succeeded in the grand- 
maslership of the order by Heinricli von 
Heineburg. (Entzikl. Leeks.) 

BALL, (John,) an itinerant preacher, 
who took an active part in the Kent in- 
surrection in 1381. He joined the 
insurgents at Maidstone in June, under 
the command of Wat the Tyler, leader 
of the commons of Kent. Previous to 
this, Ball, it seems, had been confined 
by the archbishop for his seditious and 
heterodox harangues. Even as early as 
archbishop Islip’s time, who died in 
1366, he nad been repeatedly excommu- 
nicated for preaching errors, and 
schisms, and scandals against the pope, 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy;'* 

. (see Wilkins, Concil. iii. 64, 152.) That 
khe was one of Wickliffe’s disciples, as 
I stated by some writers, appears to he 
"without good authority ; hut it is certain 
that he was an itinerant preacher, and 
declaimed with equal violence against the 
clergy. But as he commenced his here- 
sies some time before 1366, it is pro- 
bable that he was rather the precursor 
that! the follower of Wickliffe, and he is 
so termed in Knygh ton’s Cl^onicle, p. 
2644. When, liowever, Wicklifie began 
to ^o^atize, he adopted some of the 
doctrines of the new teacher, and in- 
ted Weip on hia own ; (see Wal- 
. gWn's Chron. p. 275.) When the 
^elbel arih^ arrived at Blockheath, Ball 
Was appointed preacher, and the text of 
^ihe se^on he assumed before this mul- 
iiitude, which Is said to have consisted of 
not" liras- than ode hnn(tod thousand 
ineij, the fqllbwingt— ^ / 

If ih^t^V natiriro all 

s^re bbrii equal, and that the distinction 
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irf bondage and freedom was the inven- 
tion of their oppressors, and contrary to 
the views of their Creator. His infe- 
tuated hearers received his discourse 
with shouts of approbation which rent 
the air;’* so says an anonymous chroni- 
cler in MS. Laud. Bodl. 673. They 
promised to make him, in defiance of 
his own doctrines, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and chancellor of the realm, 
(Walsmgham, p. 273.) Ball by letters, 
some of which are preserved in contem- 
porary chronicles, endeavoured to pro- 
mulrate his doctrine throughout the 
neighbouring counties; hut after the 
death of T 3 der, and the suppression of 
the insurrection, he receivea the reward 
of his misguided fanaticism, and was 
executed with other rebels at Coventry. 
According to the MS. quoted above, he 
was one of the few who were suspended 
“ in vinculis’* after execution, hut this 
fact does not appear to be noted by any 
other chronicler. 

BALL, (John,) a puritan divine, 
writings were held in great esteenPby 
the Calvinian section of the English 
church, was born at Cassington, near 
Woodstock, in 1585, and educated in a 
private school, kept by the vicar of 
Yarnton, a neighbouring parish. He 
entered Brazennose college, Oxford, in 
1602; and after five years* residence, 
removed to St. Mary hall, and took the 
degree of B.A. in 1608. Soon after this 
date, he went to reside in the family of 
a lady Cholmondeley in Cheshire, as 
tutor to her children. There he became 
acquainted with some zealous puritans, 
and became himself one of the number : 
thereupon leaving his situation, re- 
^^ved to London, and was there ordained 
by an Irish bishop without subscription. 
He settled as a minister in StafiTordshire, 
as the curate of Whitmore, where he 
lived the rest of his days an obscure life, 
and in a state of poverty, supporting 
himself (says Wood) by the profits of a 
little school which he taught; and; the 
income of his cure, which was about 
20/. a year. Baxter, however, speaks of 
him thus; — ** he deserved an high esteem 
and honour as the best bishop itk Eng- 
land ; yet looking after no higher thfaiite, 
but living comfortably and j^spero^y 
with these !” He appears to 
though a puritan, one of the 
rate of the party, disaf^i^ 
the ceremomes and oonaiit^ti(i#W^e 
ehtireh, but not deen^ 
in himself or 
for separation from. H. 
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•kill in the great controversies of the 
tim^ are indisputable. Fuller, an im- 
partial authorily, gives him this cha- 
racter He lived by faith ; was an 
excellent schoolman and schoolmaster, 
a painful preacher, and a profitable 
writer ; ana his Treatise of Faith cannot 
be sufficiently commended.” He was 
occasionally called to account for his 
want of perfect conformity by his eccle- 
siastical superiors. Ilia chief patrons and 
friends were the Mainwarings of Whit- 
more, and lady Bromley, of Sherift- 
Halcs. 

His published writings arc enumerated 
by Wood, the first of which entitled, 
A Short Treatise, containing all the 
principal Grounds of* the Christian Reli- 
^on, had been fourteen times printed be- 
fore 1 632. It is frequently spoken of as 
Mr.Ball’s Catechism, and was used as such 
in the puritan families in the instruction 
of children. His Treatise on Faith went 
through many editions. His next work 
is &ected against set forms of prayer 
for^blic use : and this was followed by 
Answers to the Writings of John Canne, 
who was the leader of the English 
Brownists, who had taken refuge in Hol- 
land. He died in October 20, 1640, and 
was buried in the chapel of Whitmore. 
After his death, other tracts written by 
him, some practical, others in the con- 
troversy respecting the form of a church, 
were publisned by his friend and great 
admirer, Simeon Ash, His life has been 
written at large by Dr. Samuel Clark, of 
Bennet Finck, and is contained in one 
of his volumes of Biography. 

BALL, (Thomas,) a puritan divine, 
cont^porary with the Ball last namedi 
but \riiether related to him or no, we ai^ 
not informed. -He was born in Slirop- 
sliire, and educated in Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, having for his tutor there 
Dr. John IVeston, a very zealous and 
able, tutor, and accounted one of the 
principal ornaments of the body of early 
puritans. He became fellow of Em- 
manuel ; and leaving Cambridge, having 
taken orders, he became the minister of 
one of the churches in Northampton, and 
there the remainder of his life was spent. 
He died in June, 1659, aged about sixty- 
nine. 

There is in print a funeral sermon for 
this person, delivered by his neighbour 
and friend, John Hower, the rector of 
Abington, near Northampton > to which 
is annexed a narrative of his life and 
death, 4to, 1660. 

^Mr. Ball appears to have been* like his 
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namesake John Ball, a 'man of great 
piety and worth, entertaining a con- 
scientious aversion to some of the cere- 
monies or ordinances of the church, hut 
disinclined on that account to withdraw 
himself from it. Of the two works which 
he published, one is a life of his tutor, 
Dr. John Preston ; and another, entitled, 
Patorum Propuguaculum, 4to, 1656, is 
against the invasion of the pastoral office 
by unordained pre^hers. 

BALL, (Sir Aleftnder John, Bart.) a 
British naval ofiicer of high professional 
repute. He was a gentleman by birth, 
a younger brother of an old and respect- 
able family in Gloucestershire. He en- 
tered the navy at an early age, making 
choice of the sea-service, according to 
the assertion of Coleridge,* in conse- 
quence of the deep impression and vivid 
images left on his mind by the perusal of 
Robinson Crusoe, f 

After obtaining his lieutenancy, and 
serving for a considerable period in ac- 
tive employment afloat, and participating 
in several warm encounters and ** cut- 
ting-out” contests with the enemy, he was 
compelled, for the recovery of his health, to 
partake of personal repose under his pater- 
nal roof. During his stay on shore, he 
applied himself studiously to books, con- 
fining his reading to history, political 
economy, (a science, a knowledge of 
which he subsequently turned to good 
account,) voyages and travels, natural 
history, and latterly agricultural works. 

At the close of tlie first American war j 
wc find him in command afloat, and con-| 
stantly employed in escorting and pro-* 
tecting the British trade. Shortly after 
the general peace was established he 
repaired to the continent, taking up his 
residence at Nantz. At the same time, 
and in the same town, among other 
English visitors. Lord (then Captain) 
Nelson happened to be one. In conse- 
quence of some punctilio as to whose 
business it was to pay the compliment of 
the first call. Nelson and Ball never met, 
and this triffing affair occasioned a cold- 
ness between the two brother officers, 
and, “in truth, a mutual prejudice against 
each other.” J 

* The celebrated essayist and poet, 
t The same thing is said of a French naval 
oflficer. In the memoir of Du Petit-Tbouars, who, 
when captain of the Tonuant. gallantly fell fighting ^ 
hU ship at the battle of theKUe— the author of' the 
Biograplife Maritime asserts, that--** Un vpltime^ 
de Robinson Crusod dtalt tomlAentre leamalne 
d Aristide (Du Petit-Thouars), et il Tavait ddvord. 
Depuis ce moment, son imeginatjoii ardente'ne 
rdvait plus que voyages. Navi^ion, lies ddsert^ . 
d ddronvnr, sauvogea d policer, etc, etc.” 
t Coleridge. 
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Some years afterwards, when Ball was 
serving under the orders of Rear-Admiral 
Nelson in^ the Mediterranean, the ships 
of both officers encountered a heavy gale 
of wind off the Hyferes islands. The 
Vanguard j Nelson’s ship, having lost her 
foremast, and sprung her bowsprit, be- 
came quite unmanageable, and at one 
period of the gale was placed in a posi- 
tion of peril. Ball witnessing his supe- 
rior's distress, at once bore up to his 
assistance, and, at nd^considerable risk, 
succeeded in taking the dismasted ship 
in tow, and ultimately in bringing both 
vessels to a safe anchorage in the harbour 
of St. Pietro, in the island of Sardinia.* 
Nelson appreciated this timely aid ; and 
from this period commenced a friendship 
between the two captains, which was 
only interrupted by the death of the 
heroic chief. Indeed Ball had the good 
fortune to rank amongst his professional 
friends, (the ^lite of the naval service ;) 
Nelson, Collingwood, Hood, Hallowel, 
'Trowbridge, and George Martin, seve- 
rally entertained for him a warm and 
affectionate esteem ; — all regarding him in 
the light of a military Mentor, and all 
respecting his opinions upon matters re- 
quiring the exercise of a sound and dis* 
criminating judgment. When Nelson, 
in his first pursuit of the French fleet at 
the Nile, had failed in gaining tidings of 
the enemy’s route ^ he felt himself called 
upon to vindicata bis conduct for having 
^ carried his squadron to Egypt, and before 
forwarding his official letter, sought the 
ppinion of Ball, who saw no necessity for 
Jthis uncalled for and voluntary explana- 
tion, observing he should recommend a 

* The particulars of this professional succour, as 
related by Coleridge, are not a little overwrought. 
The poet's imagination has led him beyond the pale 
of probability. Had he possessed aught of nau- 
tical knowledge, or had the least notion of naval 
discipline, he never would have committed to print 
the fbllowlng inflated account “ Nelson,” he says, 
“ considered the case of his own ship as desperate, 
and that unless she was immediately left to her 
own Cate, both vessels would immediately bo lost. 
He therefore, with the generosity natural to him, 
repeatedly requested Captain Ball to M him 
lookej and on Ball's refusal, he became impetuous, 
and enforced his demand with passionate threats. 
Ball then took the speaking-trumpet, which the 
wind and' waves rendered necessary, and with great 
solemnity, and without the least disturbance of 
temper, ciilled out in reply—** 1 feel confident that 
1 ^ati bring you in safe, and therefore must not, and 
by the help of Almighty Qod, I ioi7l not leave you.” 

Now where was the necessity for snCh passionate 
threats on the part' of the senior officer, and such 
solemn tnimpetinjes oh, that of the juniorf when a 
sharp tfke from (fenoh's ship could so easily have se- 
vered the haws« WHch held both vessels together ? 
Besides Coloriiige iS In error when he states thgt 
Pori-Mahon was the harbour into which Ball brought 
Ninon's disabled ship, tn short, the case is over* 
c<dUured, and the wnue ineorrectt|f laid. 


friend never to begin a defence of hi# 
conduct before he was accused of error, f 
But Nelson felt he was bound to explain 
his plan of operations, and addressed to 
his superior the celebrated letter, which 
concludes in the bold expression of -his 
opinion—that he “ was right in steering 
for Alexandria, and by that opinion 
must stand ox fall 

As one of the “ hand of brothers” se- 
lected to serve under Nelson, Ball had 
the happinessX to participate in the great 
and glorious achievement at the Nile. 
The particular part taken by the Alex-^ 
ander (Ball’s ship) in that ever memor- 
able battle, and the noble bearing of her 
incomparable captain, are to be found 
recorded in the naval annals of the nation ; 
but, as Coleridge relates an interesting 
fad, “ not generally known,” and which 
the poet states he had received from Sir 
Alexander Ball himself, we here wil- 
lingly give it insertion. It relates to 
the probable cause of the explosion of 
L' Orient y — the towering three-de^er 
which bore the flag of the brave Bni^s, 
—the French commander-in-chief. 

It was already dark when the Alex- 
ander y taking up a commanding position 
upon the quarter of liOrienty commenced 
action, * ‘ Ball, ’ ’ says Coleridge, “ had pre- 
viously made a combustible preparation, 
but which, from the nature of the engage- 
ment to be expected, he had purposed to 
reserve for the last emergency. But just- 
at the time when, from several symptoms, 
he had every reason to believe that the 
enemy would soon strike to him, one of 
the lieutenants, without his knowledge, 
threw in the combustible matter, and this 
'V was that occasioned the tremciffious 
^5^1osion of that vessel (Z’ Orient), wnich, 
with the deep silence and interruption of 
the engagement which succeeded to it, 
has been justly deemed the subliraest 
war-incident recorded in history.” 

After Nelson had completed his work 
upon the continent of Italy, his whole 

t Southey. „ „ , , * - 

i In a letter addressed to Ball, dated off Ca- 
diz, October 28, 1798, Collingwood thus writes 
** Oh, my dear Ball, how have 1 lamented that I 
was not one of you .... I saw the squadron pre- 
paring to leave us,” (the main portion of the fle«t,| 

** and to leave me with pain ; but as our chief <St. Vin- 
cent) found employment for me, and to occupy my 
mind, sent me to cruize off St, Luccars, to intetCMt 
the market-boats, the poor cabbage, carriers eo, 
humiliation ! But for the consolousnesa I did not 
deserve degradation from any hand, and Hhy 
good estimation would not be depreciated lit titer ^ 
mind of honourable men by the caprice of power„' 

1 dared have died with indignation,** In a 
previous passage he says. *'l have been' abnbat 

ftroken-hearted all the summer."— 

Letter. , , j 
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attention was directed towards Malta, 
where captain Ball, with most inadequate 
means, was besieging the French garri- 
son. “ Never/* says Southey, “ was any 
officer engaged in a more anxious and 
painful service. The smallest reinforce- 
ment from France would, at any moment, 
have turned the scale against him ; and 
had it not been for his consummate 
ability, and the love and veneration with 
whicn the Maltese regarded him, Malta 
must have remained in the hands of the 
enemy. Men, money, food, all things 
were wanting. The garrison consisted 
of live thousand troops; the besieging 
force of five hundred English and Portu- 
guese marines, and about fifteen hundred 
armed peasants. Long and repeatedly 
did Nelson solicit troops, to effect the 
reduction of this important place. “ It 
has been no fault of the navy,” said he, 
‘‘that Malta has not been attacked by 
land; but we have neither the means 
ourselves, nor influence with those who 
ha^.” 

At length general Fox arrived at Mi- 
norca, — and, at length, pennitted colonel 
Graham to go to Malta, but with means 
miserably limited. In fact, the expedi- 
tion was at a stand for want of money, 
when Trowbridge arriving at Messina to 
cooperate in it, and finding this fresh 
delay, immediately oHbred all he could 
command of his own. “ I procured him, 
my lord,” said he to Nelson, ‘‘fifteen 
thousand of my cobs ; every farthing and 
every atom of me shall be devoted to 
the cause.” 

Meantime, in carrying on the service 
of the siege. Ball’s patience, forbearance, 
and inflexible constancy were put to tV* 
severest trial. He had not only to 
move the differences that arose between 
the Maltese and their allies, but also to 
settle the differences among the Maltese 

t themselves, and to organize their efforts. 
He. was likewise engaged in the more 
difficult and unthankful task of counter- 
acting the weariness, discontent, and 
despondency of his own countrymen. 
In^ed, there were few of his companions 
in arms, who did not think the siege 
hopelesB,.and the olnect worthless.* 

’ The long-delayed egiedition was, at 
last, sent forth ; but Trowbridge little 
imagined in what scenes of misery he 
was to bear bis part. He looked to 
SicUy for supplies. It was the interest, 
as well as the duty of the Sicilian govern- 
ment, to use every exertion for famishing 
them; and Ndson and the British am- 

• ♦ ColerWse. 
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bassador were on the spot (Palermo), to 

S ress upon them the necessity of exertion. 

lut though Nelson saw with what a 
knavish crew the Sicilian court was sur- 
rounded, he was blind to the vices of the 
court itself + — ^never for a moment sus- 
pecting the crooked policy which it was 
remorselessly pursuing. The Maltese 
and the British at Malta severely felt it. 
Trowbridge, who had the truest affection 
for Nelson, dreading the consequences of 
bis friend being ^ped by the Sicilian 
court, and that the expedition, as well 
as his commander’s character, would 
ultimately suffer from lady Hamilton’s 
devotion to the royal family of Naples, 
urged Nelson, in a powerfully impressive 
strain, to exert his commanding influence 
with his Sicilian majesty, to send sullies 
to the starving inhabitants of Malta. 
“My lord,” says Trowbridge, writing* 
from the scene of distress, “ we are dying 
off fast for want. I learn that Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton says, prince Luzzi refused 
corn some time ago, and Sir William 
does not think it worth while making 
another application. If that be the case, 

1 wish he commanded this distressing 
scene, instead of me. Puglia had an 
immense harvest; nearly thirty sail left 
Messina, before 1 did, to load com. Will 
they let us have any? If not, a short 
time will decide the business. The Ger- 
man interest prevails. 1 wish 1 was at 
your lordship’s elbow for an hour. All^ I 
all will be thrown on you.*’ Soon after- / 
wards Trowbridge thus wrote : — “ I have/ 
this day saved thirty thousand people*^ 
from starving; but with this day 
ability ceases. As the government are^ 
bent on starving us, 1 see no alternative 
but to leave these poor unhappy people 
to perish, without our being witnesses of 
their distress. I curse the day 1 ever 
served the Neapolitan government. . . . 
Such is the lever of my brain this minute, 
that I assure you, on my honour, if the 
Palermo traitors were here, 1 would shoot 
them first, and then myself. Girgenti is 
full of com ; the money is |:eady to pay' 
for it ; we do not ask it as a gUt.'* • 
Nelson was not insensible to the dis^ 
tress which ’Trowbridge so earnestly 
depicted. He (Nelson) begged^ almost 
on his knees, he said, small supplies of 
money and com, fo keep the Maltese^' 
from starving; ^d when the court, 
granted a small supply, protesting their 
poverty,, he believed their protestations, 
and was satisfied with their prcffesslons^ ; 
instead of insisting; a8 ;^uthey 

t 8oatlis|*t USS of Keisoih . / * 
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properly obaervcsi that the restrictionB 
upon, the exportation of com should be 
lyithdrawu. 

Happily, all that Trowbridge, with so 
much reason, foreboded, did not come to 
pass* For captain Ball, with more de- 
cision than Nelson himself could have 
shown at that tme, and upon that occa- 
sion, ventured upon a resdute measure, 
for which his name would deserve always 
to be held in veneration by the Maltese, 
even if it had no oth<j^laims to the love 
and reverence of a gr^eful people. 

Finding it hopeless longer to look for 
succour or common humanity from the 
deceitful and infatuated court of Sicily, 
which persisted in prohibiting, by san- 
piinary edicts, the exportation of supplies, 
Ball, at his own risk, despatched his hrst 
lieutenant (Harrington) to the port of Gir- 
genti, with orders to seize and bring with 
him to Malta the ships which were there 
lying laden with corn, of the number of 
which he had received accurate informa- 
tion.* These orders were executed, to tlm 
great delight and advantage of the ship- 
owners and proprietors ; the necessity of 
raising the siege was removed; and captain 
Ball waited in calmness for the conse- 
quences toliiinself.TheNeapolitan govern- 
ment complained to the English ambassa- 
dor, and the complaint was communicated 
to Nelson, who, in return, requested Sir 
William Hamilton would fully and plainly 
i state that the act ought not to be consi- 
dered os an intended disrespect to his 
Sicilian majesty, but as of the most abso- 
^te and imperious necessity ; the alter- 
ative being, either of abandoning Malta 
& the French, or of anticipating the 
king’s orders for carrying the corn in 
those vessels to Malta. Tims end^d the 
complaint of the Neapolitan court. “ The 
sole result was,” says Coleridge, “ that 
the governor of Malta became an espe- 
cial object of its hatred, its fear, and its 
respect.” 

Captain Ball’s services in Malta were 
honoured with his soverei^’s approba- 
tion; his majesty conferring on him the 
dignity of baronet of Great Britain. As 
governor of Malta, Sir Alexander was 
idolized throughout the island. When- 
ever he appeared in Yaletta, the passen- 
gers in the streets stopped, and remained 
uncovered tOl he nas^. The very cla- 
mours of the marKet^lRiace were hushed 

* It' 1 b to bo presttmotl that neither Trowbridge 
not George Martin were present when 9alt took 
mmn hlmaelf to ^telse Sicilian Kiain. Both 
^owbridge and, l^birtin were,teBipr ptRcers tp Ball, 
snrtlh, pl^eBent Sir George, eommanded the 
Biitleh squadron wtteli Maim mx^deried. 
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at his entrance, and then exchanged for 
shouts of joy and welcome.f The Eng- 
lish at Malta were disposed to indulge 
an unfavourable opinion of Ball’s admi- 
nistrative acts ; alleging that the governor 
was too partial to the natives, to protect 
effectually the British and the British 
interests. But, as an enlightened legis- 
lator, Ball despised their petty jealousies; 
and whilst the law was administered with 
even-handed justice, every rational al- 
lowance was made for the manners and 
customs of a people, who he very pro- 
perly regarded, not in the’ vulgar light 
of a conquered race, but as voluntary 
and faithful allies, seeking and expecting 
his constant care and especial protection. 

Although Coleridge, in his work en- 
titledThe Friend, has introduced much of 
extravagant eulogy in the character he 
has depicted of the late governor of 
Malta, still, as relates to the mental ac- 
quirements and moral attributes which his 
departed friend had possessed, the picture 
is by no means overdrawn. “ Ball,” 
says his biographer, << felt no jeald^ 
apprehension of great talent. Unlike 
those vulgar functionaries, whose place is 
too big for them, — a truth wliicn they 
attempt to disguise from themselves, and 
yet feel, he was under no necessity of 
arming himself against the natural supe- 
riority of genius by factitious contempt, 
and an industrious association of extra- 
vagance and impracticability with every 
deviation from the ordinary routine. 

Competent to weigh each system 

or project by its own arguments, he 
ever made talent instrumental to his 
purpose, in whatever sliape it appeared, 
with whatever imperfections it might 
bl^accompanied ; but wherever taSent 
was blended with moral worth, he sought 
it out, loved' and cherished it.” 

The above-named work not being^iii 
general circulation, we abridge froxa it an 
interesting anecdote relating to a 
timidity in going first into action. “ Sir.. 
Alexander,*^ says the reciter of the tale to 
Coleridge, has doubtless forgotten the 
circumstance; but when he waa lieute- 
nant Ball, he was the officer whom I 
accompanied in my first boat expediHo;!, 
being then a midshipman, and only in 
my fourteenth year. As we were rowing,^ 
up to the vessel which we were toatta^, 
amid a discharge of musketry, I 
overpowered by fear, my knees 
imder me, andl seemed on the pc^t.ciC 

t Coleridge. This distinguished W ISt ' 

a^nsiderable time at Malta, and thb eoyUtaiU' 
eompanlon of Sir Alejuader Ball. 
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Ball, who 

aaw the eondition I wa8%, placed him- 
9idf close beside me, and still keeping his 
countenance directed toward the enemy, 
took hold of my hand, and pressing it in 
the most fnendly manner, said in a low 
Toice^ * Courage, my dear boy, don’t 
be afraid of yourself, y 9 u will recover in 
a minute or so. 1 was just the same, 
when I first went out in this way.”* 
Sir,** adds the reciter, addressing Cole- 
ridge, “ it was as if an angel had put a 
new soul into me. With the feeling that 
1 was not yet dishonoured, the whole 
burden of agony was removed ; and from 
that moment 1 was as fearless and for- 
ward as the oldest of the boat's-crew, and 
on our return the lieutenant spoke highly 
of me to our captain. 1 am scarcely less 
Convinced of my own being, than that I 
should have been what I tremble to think 
of, if, instead of his humane encourage- 
ment, he had at that moment scoffed, 
threatened, or reviled me ; and this was 
the more kind in him, because, as I 
afterwards understood, his own conduct 
in his first trial had evinced, to all ap- 
pearances, the greatest fearlessness ; and 
that he said this therefore only to give me 
heart, and restore me to my own good 
opinion.” 

Sir Alexander died at Malta, October 
25th, 1809. His commission as rear- 
admiral of the red was dated the very 
day of his decease. In a letter from 
Malta, dated November 6tti, the writer 
thus speaks of the departed governor : — 
“Sir Alexander was rather devoted to 
the Maltese interest ; but he was certainly 
in the right We British are too apt to 
dei^ise foreigners ; he found it necess^ 
to protect them as he did. We bu^3a 
him yesterday, in a fort close to that in 
which the remains of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crfBibie are interred.” Since the date 
of this letter, a splendid monument has 
been erected to nis memory. 

, BALLABENE, (Gregorio,) an Italian 
mdsical composer, born at Rome in 1720. 
Me was fri>m his earliest youth enthu- 
'siastiGa^ addicted to music, and com- 
jjjpsed first several psalms for eight 
yoicet, with canta fermo obligato, and 
instrumental accompaniment f^cept 
Sala of Naples, he was the only one, who 
at that time followed the ancient grandiose 
Ale of composing aUa eapella* Having 
il^ied in 1782 for the situatimi of. 

E aster of music at St. Peter’s at Rome, 
e i^orant Bumni was preferred to the 
Htudious^ yet too modest B^labene. 

; Havmg, however, composed in 1790 a 
fto 
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Mass, alia capfUa, of no lew Ibm forty- 
eight notes, he dedicated it tb^^ppj^e 
Ganganelli; and, consequently, ,U 'was 
performed in the chfarch Dpi Safiti 
Apostoli with great applause. ^Retehard 
chanced to be present, and brought 
modest composer to the notice of the 
world. Ballabene died in 1 lp.03 in Rome. 
(Reichard Musikalbcbes Wochenblatt;) 

BALLANCHE, (Pierre Simon,) a 
printer and man of letters at Lyons, bom 
in 1776. He wa^roprietor of the Bul- 
letin de Lyon, ana wrote severed works. 
Hia Antigone, “ poeme en prose,” pduld 
not be kept above water, in spite of the 
profusion of puffs the contemporary press 
w asted upon it. 

BALLANTI, (Giovanni Battista, 1762 
— 1835,)aBculptor and a native of Faenza, 
where lie chiefly resided. His father, 
wishing him to become an enmver, 
placed him with a painter named Giu- 
seppe Boschi (and commonly called Car- 
lonini), but his own inclination leading 
him to sculpture, his father yielded to 
his wishes. His works are enumerated 
in Tipaldo, iv. 315 — 318. They appear 
to be chiefly statues of saints and reli- 
gious subjects, and for the most part for 
churches in provincial cities. 
BALLANTYNE, (James, )wa8 educated 
at the school of Kelso, where he became 
first acquainted, in the year 1783, with 
Sir Walter Scott, who attended that 
school during the vacations of the high 
school of Edinburgh. In 1786 he trans-. 
ferred himself to the university of Edin-/ , 
burgh. Being intended for the leg^/ 
profession, he was not long afVerwarq^ 
apprenticed to a solicitor at Kelso ; and 
during a winter attendance at the law; 
class of Edinburgh, renewed his boyish 
acquaintance with Scott. In 1795 Im 
established himself in business as a soli- 
citor at Kelso, and undertook tbe ma- 
nagement of a newspaper, estaldished in 
opposition to one ^of highly dernocmtic 
principles, which had Stained* large 
circulation in the neighbourhood. WliSe 
In London, whither be went to engage 
c(pespondent8,!Src.,bebecame acquainted 
with HolcroR and Godwin, whose egur 
versation made a deep impression on Kill 
mind. Having returned home, he called 
on Scott in 1799, to request mm to con- 
tribute some artidgym a lega] qaestioii 
to the Kelso Mmifthe Johmd already 
mentioned; and Scott complying with his 
request brought himself the des&i^ paper 
to the printing ofSjCe the n^ In 
a conversation which ih^ took place, 
Scott advised hiai fd bh^h some; em- 
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bicym^t as a printer ftom the pubtfsli- 
tpg houses 6f Edinburgh, and the result 
Va8,:tbat Bid^idityne undertook to print 
a Uyf little polms Scott had written, by 
way .of i^ecimen of his types. The 
*;fl‘rst volume of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, which appeared in 1802, 
was the first work by which the Ballan- 
tyne Press, afterwards so renowned, 
became known to the public. Not very 
long after, in compliance with the wish 
of Scott, follantyn^emoved his printing 
business to Edinburgh, and in the year 
.1805 Scott became a partner in his con- 
cern. The fact of this connexion was, 
however, kept strictly secret. The stop- 
page of the publishing house of Ballan- 
tyne and Company, in 1825, there can 
he little doubt, seriously injured his 
health. In 18J29 Mr. Bdlantyne lost 
his wife, who had borne him many chil- 
dren, and to whom he was sincerely 
attached. He died at Edinburgh on the 
17th of January, 1833. He was a kind- 
hearted, honourable man, and affection- 
ately beloved by his partner, in the wreck 
of whose fortunes he w'as involved. He 


blishment of , this house,, Scdtt^^veii ^ the 
following account in a letter to Mr.MTor-^ 
ritt, of Rokeby ; — To turn the flank of 
Messrs. Constable and Co., and to avengife 
myself of certain impertinences which, 
in the vehemence of their ;Whiggery, 
they have dared to indulge in 'towards 
me, I have prepared to start against 
them at Whitsunday the celebrated 
printer, Ballantyne, (James Ballantyne,) 
m the shape of an Edinburgh publisher, 
with a long purse and a sound political 
creed ; not to mention an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive with young John 
Murray, of Fleet-street, the most enlight- 
ened and active of the Edinburgh trade.” 
(Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. ii. p. 232.)* 
In this copartnership Scott possessed a 
half-share ; the other half being divided 
between the two Ballantynes (Refuta- 
tion of Mis-statements and Calumnies 
contained in Mr. Lockhart’s Life ; but see 
Lockhart, vol. ii. p. 223) : John Ballan- 
tync receiving 300/. a year to manage 
the business. This establishment, which 
promised well in the beginning, became 
soon involved in difficulties, which were 


possessed no ordinary acuteness of mind 
as a critic, and he was neatly valued as 
such by Scott, who availed himself of his 
judgment in the correction of his works. 
He was also a theatrical critic, of great 
reputation, in Edinburgh at least, and 
usdd to write the theatrical notices in 


the Edinburgh Evening Courant until 
1817, when the firm purchased the Edin- 
|burgh Weekly Journal, of which he be- 
iamc the editor. 


BALLANTYNE, (John,) an Edin- 
burgh printer and publisher, younger 
broSier of the preceding, was bom 
lat Kelso, about the year 1774. His 
father, anxious to give him a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of business than a 
country town could afford, sent him to 
London in 1794, and in the next year 
he rettfined to Kelso, and was taken into 
partnership by his father, who was a 
general dealer, the usual occupation of 
merchants in small towns in Scotland. 
In 1797 he married ^ Mias Parker, and 
shortly afterwards the partnership be- 
tween birnself and his father was dis- 
solved ; he retaining a principal share in 
the business, whi<^J|e carried on till he 
came to Edinburgl^n 1805. Here he 
acted as his bromer^s cleric, until the 
year lfi0& when be was established as a 
^bookseltef and whlisheir ; Sir Walter 
Scott James mlUntyne being part- 
nm, aii^ the fiirtn assiifning the name of 
John Bafiantyne and Co. Of the est# 
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somewhat relieved in 1813, through the 
assistance of Constable’s house, in rivalry 
of which it was established. In the year 
1813, Ballantyne became an auctioneer 
of books and curiosities in Edinburgh. 
For his sole benefit, Scott, who was 
greatly attached to him, commenced that 
admirable series of the Lives of the No- 
velists, published with Ballantyne’s name. 
Ill health, brought on in some degree by 
imprudence, terminated Ballantyne’s life, 
on the 16th of June, 1821. He was de- 
^cient as a man of business, but to his 
wod humour and companionable quali- 
ties there are many who will readily 
testify. He was the author of a novel, 
entitled, The Widow’s Lodgings. ^ 
BALLARD, (George,) the author 
a biographical work of considerable re- 
search and merit, on the ladies of Great 
Britain who have any name in literature 
or science. He was born at Campden in 
Gloucestershire, of parents in an humble 
situation of life, who brought him ^ 

a mean trade. While learning this trhde 
he was observed to spend sudi hours dt 
leisure as his occupation allowed hfe in 
studies which were very foreign ftlim 
those of other inhabitants of Cainj|i|n, 
and especially of the Saxon lafi'^dSpe. 

« For further inforaiatioit on tlw 
breach with Ckm^table, which ted. to tlMiL.el^Ulth- 
tnent of Ballantyne’s publiahing seCex- 

tracts flrom Mr. Banaulyite*B diary, yulnshed in 
the statement put forth by hte trustees end SODjj. 
Edinburgh, 1838, pp. 73, ft seg. : 

Q 
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This brought him acquainted with Mrs. Leveson Gower, and was present at the 
Elstob, who resided at Evesham, and capture of two French frigates, the 
occasioned the poor and weakly boy to Lienrue and the Pallas, by the fleet un- 
be taken notice of. Mr. Talbot, the vicar der admiral Keppel. He was also in, the 
of Keinton, came forward, and it hap- action on the 27th of July, 1778, with 

B that there was at that time a M. d’Orvilliers, off Brest. In October, 
g-meeting at Campden for a month 1779, he was removed into the ly/irew*- 
in the year, the gentlemen of the hunt bury, and sailed soon after in the fleet 
detemined to give some encouragement under the command of sir George Rod- 
to him in his studies, and particularly ney, destined to relieve Gibraltar. In 
the first lord died worth exerted himself her passage thither^n the 7th and 8th 
to this purpose. It was proposed to him of June, 1780, the Mrewshury assisted in 
that he should be removed to Oxford, the capture of a Spanish convoy, and the 
and an annuity of 100^. was offered to defeat of Langura. On her passage back 
him; which, on his own proposal, was with the prizes, in the ensuing month, 
reduced to 60/. Here he became one of she aided in taking a French 64 and 
the eight clerks of Magdalene college, several merchant ships, by admiral Digby’s 
and was afterwards chosen one of the squadron. Ballard was afterwards with 
university beadles. His time was chiefly his ship in the West Indies, and was in 
spent in the Bodleian Library, in re- five actions with the fleet commanded by 
searches which appear to have been of count de Grasse. He obtained his lieute- 
a miscellaneous nature, but chiefly histo- nancy on the 18th of February, 1783, 
rical and biographical. These studies and served successi vely in the 
are supposed to have been pursued with Torbay y Astrea, Monarch, Alfred, and 
too great eagerness, and to have hastened Queen^ and was, while in the last, made 
his death. The time of his birth is not a commander, in consequence of his dis- 
known, but he died rather early in life, tinguished conduct in the battles between 
in June, 1755, A great mass of papers lord Howe and M. Villaret de Joyeusc, 
which belonged to him, chiefly corre- on the 28th and 29th of May, and the 
spondence, is preserved in the Bodleian, 1st of June, 1794. On the 1st of August, 
which are sometimes drawn upon, with in the next year, he was made post, pre- 
advantage, by writers in biography, or vioiisly to which he had acted as captain 
on subjects of antiquarian, and especially in several line of battle ships during the 
Saxon, litcratiure. The only printed work absence of their commanders. He was 
of which he was the author is that to for some time in command of the 
which we have already alluded, Memoirs d^rer (74), and on the 28th of February, 
of British Ladies who have been celc- 1796, became captain of the Pearl fri-/ 
brated for their Writings, or skill in the gate, employed chiefly in the protection! 
Learned Languages, Arts, or Sciences, of the fisheries at Quebec, Newfound-' 
It is dedicated to Mrs. Talbot of Keinton^ land, and in the Baltic. In 1798 the 
the wife of his early friend. The Prefaqf^ Peuf l sailed for Africa, end ou the 25th 
is dated November 23, 1752. It is short, of April attacked a squadron consisting 
but well conceived, and does him honour, of two French frigates, and an armed 
His opinion is that England has produced brig, having in convoy two Spanish gal- 
more women famous for literary accom- leons. From his vast inferiority of force, 
plishments than any other nation in Eu- however, captain Ballard failed in his 
rope* His series begins with Juliana, object, and was sent to Borbadoes, where 
an anchorite of Norwich, who lived in he arrived at the latter end of July, 
the reign of Edward III., and ends with During his stay, he succeeded in cap- 
Cohstantia Grierson, who died in 1733; turing several vessels, and in 1799 re- 
but several names are omitted which turned to England with the Vengeance 
ought undoubtedly to have found a place (74), and a large fleet of merchantmen, 
in a work of this kind. There is a second In die following October be conveyed 
edition, but without additions, dated 1775. general Fox to Minorca, and was em- 
BALLARD, (Samuel James,) a brave ployed in various Mi^ices in the Mei- 
EngMsh naval officer. He was of a terranean. He retinnaed on the 3d of 
famny originally Dutch, His father was December, 1801. During the time which 
a merchant at Portsmouth, and was him- he commanded the Pearl (which vessel 
self at sea when very young. ^Ballard was paid off on the I4th of March, in the 
entered the service on the, Ist of Dec. following year) he captmred, recaptured, 
;1:,776, on board the Valiant (74 guns), or destroyed nearly eignty ships. He 
under the command of the Hon. John Ibok part in the capture of La Carrere, a 
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French vessel of 40 guns and 380 men ; loupe, and also by the naval officer com- 
Ij Jncroyablc^ of 28 guns and 220 men ; manding, in his despatch announcing the 
and a Ragusau brig, bound to Algiers, conquest of the island. In 1825 captain 
with presents for the dey from Napoleon Ballard became a rear-admiral, and on 
Bonaparte. He was, after this time, his death, in 1833, was a commander of 
unable to obtain any naval command, the Bath. 

other than that of a district of sea fenci- BALLARINl, (Sante,) a jurist of 
bles, until October, 1809, when he was Perugia, who lived about the midffie of 
appointed to the Sceptre (74 guns), with the seventeenth century. He was one 
\riiich he sailed for the West Indies; of the academici inseusati of his native 
and, on his arriv^ off Martinique, was place. He graduated doctor in both the 
despatched, with 1^ other frigates under civil and canon laws ; after which he, for 
his command, in search of four French two days, disputed publicly in the 
frigates which had taken an English schools. For ten years he filled the 
man-of-war. He destroyed two of these situation of professor of law, and afler- 
at Ance la Barque, togetlier with the bat- wards for an honourable recompense 
teries under which they had sought shelter, taught in Pisa, where he was in 1621. 
After a tour through the West Indies, he (Mazzuchelli.) 

returned to England, and was employed BALLE, (Nicolai Edinger,) one of the 
in channel service under lord Gambicr, most pious, active, and humane bishops 
being occasionally occupied in watching of Denmark, was born at Kappelu, in 
the enemy’s ships in Brest harboiu- and the island of Lolland, in 1 744. He was 
Basque roads. He was so engaged until the son of the sexton and precentor of 
January, 1813, although he was, in 1812, Westenskow and Kappeln, and owed his 
appointed to superintend the payment of earlier education almost entirely to cha- 
the ships afloat at Spitliead. lie became rity. After finishing his course of theo- 
a rear-admiral on the 4th of June, 1814, logy at Copenhagen, the funds of that 
and died at Exmouth, 9th of Oct. 1829. college furnished him with the means of 
BALLARD, (Volant Vashon,) an studying some years at Leipsic, where he 
English naval officer, who was bom about gained the friendship of Ernesti and 
the year 1774, and was tlie nephew of Gellcrt. An extraordinary professorship 
admiral Vashon. He accompanied cap- of theology was offered him at Gottingen, 
tain Vancouver on his voyage of disco- where he had spent the years 1769 and 
very to the north-west coast of America, 1770 as tutor of the young count Revent- 
on which expedition he was absent from low ; but this he declined, considering that 
England for the space of about four years the assistance he had received from the 
and nine months. In 1798, whilst in liberality of a university of his native 
command of the Hobart sloop of war on country, bound him peculiarly to her 
the East India station, he was posted service. From the year 1772, when he 
into the Carynfort (28 guns). He, aftei^rcceived his first clerical appointment, to 
this, commanded the Jason frigate, 783, he passed through various grades 

Ruyier (68), Berschemer (50), and the of ecclesiastical preferment, till, at the 
Blonde l^ilst in command of the last mentioned date, he was created 

latter ship he captured, in the autumn of bishop of Seeland. This office lie filled ' 
1807, five French privateers, the amount in the most exemplary manner for tliirty 
of whose guns were fifty, and the crews years ; and even when the weakness of 
did not fall short of 515, Towards the old age had incapacitated him for his 
end of the year 1809 he was employed more active duties, he still laboured by 
in the blockade of Guadaloupc, and his writings and sermons for the spread 
assisted under the command of captain of evangelical truth. In his prosperity 
Ballard (his namesake), in the de- he remembered the misery of his youth, 
struction of two French frigates in Ance and liberally aided the widows and or- 
la Barque, together with a heavy bat- phans of the clergy in his diocese. Bc- 
tcry, under whoso shelter they lay. Ihe sides the composition and editing of many 
merit of this properly belongs to works for the elementary theological in- 
hiin and another ; the rest of the squa- struction of the people, he pr|gphed 
dron being detained by adverse weather, homilies regularly on the evening^ of 
The Blonde had only seven killed, and , Sundays and holidays, during the winter 
seventeen wounded. His services were months, to auditories of many thouiand 
mentioned in Jerms of hieh j^robation hearers, and wrote numerous theological 
in the general order issued by sir George works i of these, his homilies, written in 
.Be^witli after the capture of Gua£- a fervent and popular style, ere especially 
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esteemed. As a proof of the estimation 
in which he was held, his fellow citizens, 
in 1798, presented to him a golden 
medal, with a device emblematic of his 
zeal and industry in his ofiice ; and to his 
wife, the picture of her husband with a 
golden chain ; both gifts being accompa- 
nied by a written expression of the 
esteem and gratitude of the givers. He 
died in 1810 at Copenhagen, holding at 
the time of his death, besides his office 
of bishop, that of royal confessor, and 
commander of the order of Dannebrog. 

BALLENDEN, or BALANTYN, 
(John,) a Scottish poet and historian of 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 
He was archdeacon of Murray, canon of 
Rosse, and clerk of the register in the 
minority of James V. and his successor. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne at 
Paris. He was a zealous opponent of the 
reformation, and finding his efforts to 
atop it imavailing, he retired from his 
country, and went to Rome, where he 
died in 1550. At the command of James 
V. he translated Hector Boethius's His- 
tory of Scotland, Edinb. fol. 1530. The 
poet Lyndesay praises his first attempt 
at poetry : — 

** But now of late is starte up haistelle, 

Ane cunnyngclark, quhilk wrytithcraftelie: 

Ane plant of poetis callit Ballendyne; 

Quhose ornat worlds my witcan nocht defyne.** 

Many of Ballenden’s poems are extant. 
(Warton. Hist, of E. P. ii. 478.) 

BALLENSTEDT, (Johann George 
Ju.stus,) born in 1750 at Schoningen. 
In 1816 he was made pastor at Pabs- 
torf, in Prussia. He wrote Die Urwelt, 
or On the Existence and Destruction o£| 
more than one Antediluvian Worldf 
Quedlingburg, third edition, in 1819; 
which work greatly contributed towards 
calling attention in Germany to the im- 
portance of geological studies. (Neuest. 
Con vers. Lex. 4to.) 

BALLERINI, (Pietro,) a celebrated 
ecclesiastical writer of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Verona on the 7th 
of September, 1698, and died on the 13th 
of October, 1754. His father, who was 
a surgeon, placed him in the college of 
the Jesuits, where he received his educa- 
tion, was ordained priest, and became 
professor of literature. The penisal of 
the yrorks of cardinal Noris, and of St. 
Augustine, made him adopt some princi- 
ples of morality which he applied to the 
pursuit of literature, explained to his 
pupils, and published in a small tract, 
written in Italian, under the title of 
Metodo di S* Agostino. But a paragraph 


which he inserted into it upon what was 
to be done on a disparity of opinion, 
excited great opposition, and was the 
signal of a long paper war. 

The quarrel wliicli, about this time, 
arose between the Venetian senate, the 
court of Austria, and the pope, relating 
to the vacant see of Aquileia, the patri- 
arch of which still claimed and enioyed 
spiritual authority, though he had lost 
the temporal dominum, induced the Ve- 
netians to elect BalKrini to accompany 
the commission which they sent to Rome 
in 1748, in the character of a theologian 
and a canonist, lliere he ingratiated 
himself with pope Benedict XIV., who 
charged him with a new edition of the 
works of Leo the Great, from the MSS. in 
the Vatican Library, to supply the place of 
that published by father Quesnel, in 1671, 
from a prejudiced and incorrect Venetian 
MS. and which had been on that account 
forbidden. Previous to this undertaking 
Ballerini had edited Raterio and St. Zeno, 
both bisliops at Verona, of whose lives 
nothing certain was known, and whose 
works, particularly those of the latter, 
had been previously considered as a col- 
lection of sermons of different writers.1 ^ 

Of the other works which he published, 
the principal are, 1. Metodo di S. Agos- 
tino negli Studi, Verona, 1724; Roma, 
1757, 12mo, which was translated into 
French by N. de la Croix, Paris, 1760. 
2. Saggio della Storia del probabilismo 
nella descrizione del cangiamento di sei 
Insigni probabilisti in probabilioristi, etc., i 
Verona, 1736, 8vo, with various other ^ 
tracts against father Segneri and others. 

I -3. Sancti Antonini Archiepiscopi Floren- 
tini summa Theologise, etc., Verona, 
1740-41, 2 vols, fol. 4. Sancti Raimundi 
de Peiinafort summa Theologicalis, etc., 
Verona, fol. 5. Several works against 
usury, amongst which one entitled, De 
Jure divino et naturali circa Usura, 
Libri sex, etc., Bologna, 1747, 4 to. In 
al/ these works Ballerini had for his 
coadjutor his brother Girolamo^ who was 
born on the 29th of January, 1702, and 
survived liim several years ; he was, like 
him, a priest, but eminently skilled in 
what may be strictly termed profane 
history, in opposition to ecclesiasdcal. 
Mazzuchelli gives a ^striking picture of 
the attachment of these twa brothers, 
and of the mode in which they di- 
vided their labour. That which most 
particularly belonged to theology and the 
canon law was the province of Pietro, 
whilst that which referred to history and 
criticism was the department of Girolamo* 
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Tliejr reviewed the whole together, and was denied. When after the landing of 
nothin? was dehnitively admitted, if they the British auxiliary corps, it was required 
differed in opinion, until it was approved that a British general should have the 
by both, after a long discussion. The chief command over the Spanish armies, 
only work which, at the instigation of Ballesteros opposed the contemplated 
the marquis Scipiohe Maffei, (xirolamo measure with all his power. The cortes 
began alone, was the edition of Henrici nevertheless appointed Wellesley com- 
Norisii Veronensis Augustiniani S. 11. E. mander-in-chief, and Ballesteros was 
Presbyteri Cardinalis O^ra, etc., Verona, banished to Zeuta ; but he soon returned 
1732, 4 vols, fol. ; but Pietro soon after and again entered the field. The sove- 
took a share in tl^ execution, particu- reign regency of Cadiz nominated him 
larly of the 4th volBie. lieutenant-general in 1811, and Ferdi- 

B ALLERGY, (Jacques Claude Au- nand made him minister of war after his 
gustin, marquis dc la Cour,) born in restoration. But a cabal headed by absolu- 
1694 of a noble family in Normandy, was tists and flatterers soon unseated him, and 
“premier 6cuyer ” to the duke of Or- he was banished to Valladolid. When the 
leans. He entered the army while young, revolution of the Isla de Leon, in 1820, 
and was appointed in 1735, governor to had alarmed Ferdinand, he offered Bal- 
thc duke of Chartres, whom he accom- lesteros the chief military command, 
panied in his different campaigns. In Although he declined the offer, he still 
1744, he attained the rank of lieutenant- persuaded the king to convene the cortes. 
general. In the October of this latter As vice-president of the junta provin- 
year, he was exiled for the share which cial, (9th March) he contended against 
he is said to have acted in endeavouring anarchy, as he had once done against 
to defeat some of the intrigues of the oppression ; he liberated the victims of 
court. In his retreat, he kept up an the inquisition out of the state dungeons, 
active correspondence with his friends at assisted the establishment of a mimi- 
home, and was a zealous advocate for the cipal organization, and by repressing 
establishment of separate provincial ad- the rebellion of the royal guards in July 
ministrations, but the ministers were not 1823, impeded the overthrow of royalty 
very desirous of allowing the provinces in Spain. When the congress of Ve- 
to have the direction of their own affairs, rona had constituted itself the arbitrator 


Ballcroy also spent much of his time in between Ferdinand and the Spaniards, 
historical studies, but he composed and the French army had again invaded 
nothing of any importance. He died in Spain, Ballesteros became commander of 
1773. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) the annies in Navarre and Avragon. 

L B ALLESTER, or BALESTER, (Joa- Yielding to superior forces, he concluded 
|chim,) a Spanish ‘engraver. He worked on the 4th August a convention at Gre- 
with M. S. Carmona and F. Selma, at nada, by which he acknowledged the 
the splendid allegoric engravings to Regency of Madrid, but obtained an am- 
Jriarte’s work on music, and made four T^esty for the men of all political opinions, 
plates for the grand Madrid edition of General Riego did not wish to accede to 
D. Quixote of 1780. He^died towards the this convention, and Ballesteros (after- 
end of the hist century. (Nagler Lex- having used every persuasion) was 
icon der Kunstler.) obliged to resort to arms. But many 

BALLESTEROS, (Don Francisco,) of his troops went over to Riego, and 
born in Saragossa in 1770. Having be- the latter endeavoured to persuade 
come a captain in the cavalry, he lost his him to resume his command ; but in 
commission in 1804, on account of some vain. When Ferdinand annulled, on 
alleged peculation, but the principe de the 1st October, 1823, all the acts of 
la Paz reinstalled him, and made him the constitutional government, he dso 
chief of the douaniers of Asturia. At banished all constitutional functionaries, 
the invasion of the French, the junta and all the officers of that army from 
das Asturias gave him a regiment, when Madrid. Ballesteros retired to Paris, 
he united with Blake and Castaiios, and where he died, June 28, 1832. (Milit^ 
fought in the south of Spain. Yet he Conversations Lexicon.) 
was defeated at Ronquillo in 1810, but BALLET, (Francois,) a French eccle- 
in 1812 he beat Marransin near Cas- siastic, cur6 of Gif, near Versailles, 
tana. Pursued by a French division in bom at Paris in 1702, died in 1762. His 
the Sierra, de la Ronda, he made a skilful ill health had long previously oblig^ 
retreat under the very canons of Gibral- him to resign his cure ; but he had dis- 
tar. He asked admission, which, however, tinguished himself by his ability in 
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preaching, and the queen had given him 
the title ot her preacher in ordinary. 
His works^ which are numerous, consist 
of sermons and religious pieces. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BALLET, (Jean,) a French lawyer, 
bom about 1760, who exercised in 1789 
the profession of advocate at Evaux. In 
1791, he was elected by the department 
of the Creuse, deputy to the legislative 
assembly. He distinguished himself as 
a member of the committee of tinaiice. 
He continued to exercise various impor- 
tant functions till the final restoration of 
the Bourbons ; when he resumed his older 
profession of advocate, and died at Li- 
moges in 1882. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALLEXSERD, (James,) was born 
at Geneva, Oct. 3, 1726, and embraced 
the profession of medicine. In 1762 the 
academy of Haarlem proposed as a prize 
question, an essay on the best me- 
thods of clothing and feeding children 
from the period of their birth to ado- 
lescence. Ballexscrd obtained tlie prize, 
and the essay was printed and inscribed 
^o the celebrated Dr. Antoine Petit. He 
^also contended for another prize offered 
by the academy of Mantua, on the 
Principal Causes of Mortality among 
Children, and the most efficacious means 
of preserving their lives. The rules of 
the academy forbade the admission of any 
essay in a foreign languagej but the 
Memoir of Ballexscrd was so highly 
admired, that it was ordered to be trans- 
lated into Italian, and the prize was 
awarded to the author in 1772. He died 
in 1774. 

B ALLHORN, (Johan,) a printer, wl^? 
on account of the trifling and useless 
improvements which he introduced into 
his books, has become notorious in Ger- 
many. He lived in Liibek, and printed 
from 1531 to 1599. The most ludicrous 
of his publications is a Fide^ (spelling- 
book) where, instead of a cock with two 
feathers in the tail, as it had been usual 
to place one in such books, he put one with 
three before his edition, and a few eggs 
under the cock, and, on account of this 
alteration, it is stated on the title, to be 
“improved by Johann Ballhom.” (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

BALL!; (Antonio,) an Italian jurist, 
a noble of Trapani, in Sicily. He was 
successively avocato primario, judge of 
the royal court, and' ragionato of the 
royal patrimony. He died at Palermo 
on the 8th of November, 1591. He 
mote Anilotationes ad Bullam Apostoli- 
eam Nicolai. V. etReg. Pragm. Alphonsi 
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Regis, which is published with the work 
of Pietro di Gregorio de Censibus. Pa- 
norm. 1609. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BALLI, (Antonio,) the younger, the 
nephew of the preceding, was also of 
Trapani, was doctor of both laws, and 
renowned equally for his learning and 
integrity. He was judge of the royal 
court at Palermo, and fiscal advocate. 
He died at the caistle of Busacchtno, on 
the 23d of April. JMS, He published 
Vanorum Tractuum, lib. vi. Panorm. 
1606; and one or two works of less 
note. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BALLI, (Fabio,) a noble jurist of 
Palermo, who spent his old age in plead- 
ing causes without receiving any remu- 
neration. He cultivated also the more 
elegant pursuits of letters, and wrote 
some Latin poems. His works are, 1. 
Palermo Liberalo, a poem in ottava 
rima, published in 1612. 2. Canzoni 

Siciliane, published in 1647. 3. L’Al- 
fesibeo Ecloga Pastorale in Lingufi Sici- 
liana. This work has not been published.- 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BALLI, (Giovanni Batista,) a jurist 
of Palermo, who was judge of the royal 
court in the years 1575, 1593, and 1601. 
He died at Palermo on the 31st of 
March, 1603. He published, 1. Alle- 
gationes in Causa FeUdi Favorottse. 
Panom. without date. 2. Allegationes 
pro D. Baptistae Cavello. Pan. with- 
out date. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BALLIANl, (John Baptist, 1586 — : 
1666,) a senator of Genoa, who Wrote an^’ 
able treatise in Latin, on the Natural 
Motion of Heavy Bodies, published first 
in 1638, and much enlarged in 1646. His 
senatorial occupations, however, drew him 
from the study of science. (Biog. Univ.) 

BALLIERE DE LAISEMENT, 
(Denis,) a native of Paris, who settled at 
Rouen, and became vice-director of the 
academy there. He died in 1804, leav- 
ing several works, chiefly of a dramatic 
character. (Biog. Univ.) 

BALLIN, (Claude,) bom at Paris in 
1615, was the son of a goldsmith, and 
succeeded his father in the same profes- 
sion. He seems to have had a natural 
taste for design, and as the academy of 
icture, and the school of the Gobenns, 
id not exist at the time, he joined some 
artists, who wishing to make new models, 
assembled together to draw frenn nature. 
Bv dint of study, and copying the works 
of Poussin, his progress was such os 
scarcely to be credited. At the age of 
nineteen he made four larm silver basons, 
on which he had heaumully engraved 
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the four ages of the world. Cardinal BALIilNO, (Julio,) a Venetian advo- 
Richelieu, who was a great admirer of cate, who flourished in the latter half of 
the arts, was so pleased with the per- the sixteenth century. He published 
fection of the work, that lie comniis- translations of some of the moral treatises 
sioned him to make four vases after of Plutarch, Aristotle, Epictetus, d:c. ; 
the antique. Ballin executed the order, and was the author of other works, none 
extended his reputation, and obtained of them of any great importance. (Biog. 
the patronage of Louis XIV. For Univ.) 

this monarch he made silver tables, BALLISTUS, BALISTUS, or CA- 
.girandoles, sofas, vases, lustres, in all LISTUS, one of the numerous emperors 
of which he brought his art to the sum- who were set up in different parts of the 
mit of perfection, *y the exactness of Roman empire after the death of Vale- 
his design, and the elegance of his rian. He was prefect of the prmtorian 
relievos, amongst which the most admired guards under that prince, and rallied the 
were those representing llie dreams of remains of the army after he had been 
Pharaoh. Unfortunately, the expenses defeated and made prisoner by the Per- 
of the long war of the succession, which sians. Ballistiis caused himself to be 
terminated at the peace of Ryswic, proclaimed emperor at Enicsa, and ^ 
obliged Louis to have them all converted tyrannized over that city a short time, 
into money, and every record of them till he was murdered by a soldier in 
would have been lost had not another 264. 

goldsmith, named Delaunai, nephew to BALLJOHR, (J. Ch.) a writer, whose 
Ballin, made drawings of so;ne of the Christian name we cannot specify more dis- 
most remarkable. A similar destruction tinctly, was author of the following work, 
visited most of the other works of this the title of which points out the situation 
great artist in Paris and Pontoise, duiiiig he held at the court of Russia, in which 
the revolution. country he resided forty-five years : — 

At the death of Varin, who was 1^-aktisclie Anmerkungen uber verschi#^^ 
the director of the dies for striking dene die Ilaiishaltung in Russland be- 
medals, Ballin was appointed to sue- Ircffcnde Artikcl, aus lauter Erfahrung 
ceed him, and in these small works he zuzammengetrugen von J. Ch. Balljohr, 
displayed the same taste and perfection gewesenen Maitre-d’ Hotel am Russisch- 
of design which he had exhibited in his Kaiserl. Hofe, 8vo, St. Petersb, 1783. 
other great performances, in all of which 'fhe same work, or the substance of it, 
he joined modem elegance with ancient had previously appeared in Russian, in 
severity, and formed an epoch in his art the third volume of the Transactions of 
i by enlarging its limits and improving tbe the Economical Society at St. Petersburg. 
f execution. He died on tbe 22d of Jan. BALIA), the name of three noble 
1678, at the age of sixty-three, without Sicilians, natives of Palermo, who dis- 
ever having been out of Paris. ^tinguished themselves in literature in the 

BALLIN, (Claude,) nephew of tlie^ixteenth century. 

Claude Ballin above-mentioned, followed Fahio, a lawyer of much eminence, 
the profession of his uncle. He was who died in Palermo in 1632. He gained 
bom at Paris about 1660, and died in some reputation as a poet ; and some of 
1754. He was, like bis uncle, goldsmith his Ciinzoni Siciliane are printed in the 
.to the kkig, and was celebrated through- collection entitled Muse Sicilianc. Hisson 
.out Europe for the beauty of his works. (Oiovaimi Dominico) was also a poet. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) Joseph, an ecclesiastic and matiiemati- 

BALLINERT, (Giovanni,) a painter, cian, born in 1567. He studied divinity in 
born at Florence about 1680. He was Spain, and became subsequently a canon 
a pupil of Cigoli, and could imitate his in Paris. He was alterwards made a 
style so perfectly, that even artists could canon of the cathedral of Bari, in the king- 
ivot distinguish their works. He painted dom of Naples, and passed the remainder 
at Rome many things for Clemens VIIL, of his life partly in the J esuit*s convent at 
but returned soon to Florence, where he Padua, and partly m Sicily, where^ he 
died rather in distress, being nearly de- determined on publishing a theological 
prived of sight. (Nagler Lex. der Kunst.) work, on which he had spent thirty years, 
BALLING, (Emanuel,) a Danish and which had been approved by cardi- 
typographer, who translated into Danish, nal Bellarminio. It appeared in Padua 
and puWished Young's Night Thoughts, in 1640, entitled Resolutio de inodo evi- 
. Power Religion, Li^^t jBay, and Pa- denter possibili transuhstanfjonis, Panis 

o'l^rase of the Booh of . Job. et Vini in Sacrosanctum Dm. corpus 
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et ^nguinem. He wrote also, Libelliis 
subti1k^:Foecimditate Dei. Libellus de 
Motu natural!. He died at 

Padua m 1640, aged seventy-two, and 
left his extensive library to the Theatine 
convent. (Jac. Phil. Tomasini Elogia 
Virorum doctorum.) 

Tommaxo^ distinguished himself as a 
poet at the latter end of the sixteenth 
centuryt- His chief work is, Palermo 
Liberato, Poema eroico in ottava rima, 
l|.8vo, Palerm. 1612, 

BALLO, (Lodovico,) bom in Venice, 
flourished about 1578. He was a distin- 
^ished musician as well as a scholar, 

^ and an imitator of Constanzo Porta. He 
published several Masses, Vespers, Mo- 
^ tettog; Compietc, and Madrigals. (Albe- 
rici Catal. de gl’ illustri e famosi Scritt. 
? Venet.) 

BALLOIS, (Louis Joseph Philippe, )bom 
tt P4rigi iieux in 1 778, a person who distin- 
giiishea himself at an early age by his 
taste for statistical researches, when that 
science was itself but in its infancy. He 
was, at first, a violent republican, but 
„^fter the eighteenth Bnimaire became 
^mre moderate. He wrote in many of 
the political journals, and in 1802 com- 
menced the Ann ales de Statistique, which 
he continued to publish till his death in 
1803, when he had scarcely reached his 
twenty-fifth year. He was one of the 
founders of the Soci6t6 de Statistiqiip, 
and was named peiq^etual secretary of it. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALLON, (Louise Blanche Th^rSse 
Pemicard de,) a French nun, celebrated 
in the religious history of the seventeenth 
century. She was bom of a noble family/ 
in 1591, at the castle of Vanchi, i£ 
Savoy, When seven years of age, she was 
placed in the monastery of St. Catherine- 
sur-Annecy, of which one of her relations 
was abbess, and took there the veil as a 
Bernardine nun, at the age of sixteen. 
In 1622, under the direction of another 
relation, St. Fran 9 ois of Sales, she under- 
took to introduce reforms into her order, 
at Rumilly, of which abbey she was 
abbess. The reformed nuns took the 
name of Sisters of Providence, (Soeurs 
de la Providence ;) though some people 
gave them simply the title Reformed 
J^rnardine Nuns, (Religieuses Bemar- 
dines R6form4es.) The reform was 
quickly spread over France, and was 
confirmed by the pope ; but some of her 
party introduced reforms different to those 


she had countenanced, and thus pro- 
diced a schism which created much 
^^Eiaehsion. The nuns of Rumilly dep<»ed 
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their abbess, and glm vas received by 
those of Marseilles, who immediately 
chose her for their superior. She died at 
the monastery ^f S^yssel in Savoy, in 
1668. Her ^uvres de were pub- 
lished in an 8vo vol. by Grossi, 1700. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BALLONIUS, or BAILLON, (Wil- 
liam,) an eminent medical and anato- 
mical writer of the sixteenth century, 
who was bom at P^ in 1538, and died 
in 1616. A complete edition of his works 
was published at Venice, in 4 vols, 4to, 
1784, under the title of^ Opera omnia 
Medica Gid. Ballonii. They display 
both much cmdition, and much on- 
ginal inquiry ; but, at the same time, too 
great a deference to the authority of 
Hippocrates, and his maxims and opi- 
nions. 

BALLOTOLO, (Gasparo,) a jurist of 
Pemgia, doctor of both laws, one of the 
Academic! Insensati, who died in 1670. 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BALLY, (Victor,) chief physician to 
the expedition of St. Domingo, born in 
Beaurepaire. He wrote Opinion sur la 
Fidvre Jaune, 1810, 8vo; Du Typhus 
d’Am6rique, &c. 1814; works conspicu- 
ous for the various observations on those 
subjects, which were the firuit of the 
author’s experience in the Antilles, and 
a previous long medical practice. 

BALL YET, (Emmanuel,) a French 
Carmelite, who was made bishop of Baby- 
lon, and resided at Bagdad. He was 
born at Marnay, in Franche-Comte, in .| 
1700. He had travelled much in Asia, j 
and the journal of his travels was among 
.'the MSS. of the duke of Orleans. A 
letterhc addressed to the pope, containing 
curious details on the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of the Levant, was 
printed at Rome in 1754. He formed a 
valuable collection of medals, of which 
one of his nephews printed a catalogue. 
He died of the plague at Bagdad in 
1773. (Biog. Univ.) 

BALME, (Claude Denis,) a physidan, 
who practised at Puy, in the department 
of the Upper Loire, and died in 1808. 
He endeavoured to rescue medical men 
from the reproach of irreligion. He was 
a shrewd observer, and published some 
good works. His observations on Ute<- 
rine Haemephage, inserted in the Re- 
cueil P^riodique de la Soci4t6 de M8decine 
de Paris, &c. (tom. ii.) induced M. Bau- 
deli^que to comnose his work on that 
subject. He published, Kecherches Di£- 
t4tiqueB du M^decin Patriote wa la 
Sant6 et sur lea Maladies observ^es 
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dans le& S^minftires, les Pensionnats, et burg, where he assumed the title of 
chez les'Ouvriers en Dentelle ; ct suivies Balmaine, and was made major in the 
d’un M6moire sur le Regime des Con- Troitzsky regiment of infantry. He was 
valescens et des Val^tudinaires. Au afterwards promoted to a colonelcy, and 
Puy, 1791, 12mo. M6moires de M4de- lost bis life in a battle against the Swedes 
cine pratique, ou Recherches sur les in 1741. Count Anthony, who was quite 
Efforts, consider^s comme Principes de a child at the time of his father’s death, 
plusieurs Maladies. Au Puy, 1792, 8vo. first entered the Russian service in 1751, 
Considerations Cliniques sur les Rechutes where, ten years afterwards, he became 
dans les Maladies. Au Puy, An 5. adjutant to field-marshal count Razu- 
12mo. R5clamation| importantes sur movsky, and obtained the command of 
les Medecins accusiPd’Irreligion, et sur the Rostovsky regiment of carabineers, 
les Nourrices mercenaires. Au Puy, 1804, with which he shared in the siege and ^ 
8vo. storming of Bender, in 1770 ; and in the 

BALME, (Claude,) a celebrated following year in the taking of Kaifa. 
French surgeon, born at Belley, in the In 1775 he was instrumental in subduing 
department of I’Ain, Nov. 8, 1766. the rebellious Zaporogetz Cossacs, and 

He studied at Lyons, and at Paris, where afterwards in restoring tranquillity in the 
in 1790 he was admitted to a place in eastern parts of the Crimea. These, and 
the Ecole Pratique de Chirurgie. He other services, obtained for him military ^ 
visited the United States, and during two distinctions and promotions ; and in May, 
years exercised his profession in that 1790, prince Potemkin bestowed on him ' 
country, whence he returned to France; the command of the army in the Cauc^- 
in 1792 he became surgeon-major of the sus, against which the Turks were then 
eleventh battalion of TAin, and accom- directing their force. But his ill health, 
jianied the army into Italy, Egypt, and under which he was suffering at the 
Syria. He returned with the last divi- time he joined the troops, increasing 
sion of the army from the East, and more and more, he was obliged to resignfS^ 
took a doctor’s de^ee at the university the command to generals Bulgakov and 
of Montpelier. His health had suffered Hermann, and died on the 1st of the 
by the campaign ; he therefore settled at following October. He left a son, count 
Lyons, practised and arranged various Alexander Antonovitch, who was a corn- 
publications, the chief of which are, De missary in the Russian service at the 
I’Utillt^ de TExercitation du Corps dans time when Napoleon was at St. Helena. 

^ differentes Maladies, Mon tp. An 10, 4to; (Entziklop. Leeks.) 

^De CEtiologifir generali Contagii pluribus BALMES, (Abraham de,) a native of 
j^orbis, Lugd. 1809, 8vo; Deux M^ Lecci, in the kingdom of Naples, a phy- 
fltnoires, Tun sur les Forces vitales, I’autre sician and professor in the university of 
sur les Indications et Contre-Indications Padua, which honoured him by a public 
de la Saign6e, pr6sent6s a la Soci4t6 ^neral in 1523. He also wrote a He- 
Academique de Medecine de Paris. Tprew grammar, entitled, Mikne Avraam, 
Repertoire de M6decine, ou Recueil (the Possession of Abraliam,) Venice, 
d’Extraits et d’lndications de diff^rens 1523, &c. He translated also some of 


Ouvrages Alleraands, Anglais, Fran 9 ais, 
Italiens, et Latins, Lyon, 1814, 8vo; 
Traitd Historique et Pratic^ue du Scorbut 
chez I’Homme et lea Animaux, Lyon, 
1819, 8vo. 

BALMEN, or de Balmaine, (Count 
Anthony Bogdanovitch,) was descended 
from a Scot^ family which had settled 
in France in the time of the Stuarts. It 
appears that his father sliared with count 
Bonneval in introducing Emopean 
tactics and discipline into the Turkish 
army, and was one of those whom, on 
account of their services to the Ottoman 
Porte, it was the policy of Russia to 
seduce from it, by attaching them to 
herself. Accordingly, the advantageous 
offers made to him induced him to quit 
Constantinople, and settle at St. Peters- 


the philosophical commentaries of Aver- 
roes, &c. (De Rossi.) 

BALMFORD, (James,) an Oxford 
writer, one of the few who are left unno- 
ticed by Anthony d, Wood and his editors. 
He tells us himself in the preface to one 
of his works, that he was the son of a 
carpenter, and that the carpenter’s com- 
pany in London granted him a charitable 
exhibition when Tie went a poor student 
to Oxford. He entered the church, and 
one of his books being dedicated to 
Lionel Maddison the mayor, and the 
aldermen of Newcastle-updn-Tyne, Jt 
may be presumed that he was settled for 
some time in his ministerial capacii^ in 
that town. This is a treatise entitl^» a 
Short and Plain Dialogue concemmg the 
Unlawfulness ckf Playing sit Ckurds, nr 
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Tables, or any other Games consbting in 
Chance. He was also author of .a Short 
Catechism, summarily comprising the 
principal Points of Christian Faitli, of 
which there was a second edition, some- 
what enlarged, in 1607. In the same 
year he published Carpenter’s Chippes j 
or, Simple Tokens of unfeigned Goodwill 
to the Christian Friends of James Balm- 
ford, the unworthy Servant of Jesus 
Christ. The subjects treated on in it 
are, the Authority of the Lord’s-day, in 
answer to a book then lately printed 
against the observance of it ; the State of 
the Church of Rome, which was written 
at the persuasion of Margaret countess 
of Cumberland; and the Execution of 
Priests. Copies of these rare tracts ars in 
the British Museum^ He also published, 
in 1623, a Modest Reply to certain An- 
swers which Mr. Gataker, B.D., in his 
Treatise of the Nature of Loss, giveth to 
Ai^iments in a Dialogue concerning the 
tJnlawfulness of Games ; by James Balm- 
ford, minister of Jesus Christ. When or 
where he died wc have not discovered. 

BALMIS, (Francis Xavier,) was sur- 
geon to the court of Spain, and ge- 
nerously determined to visit Spanish 
America and all the Asiatic possessions 
of Spain, to confer on their inhabitunts 
Uie advantages of vaccination, lie quitted 
Corunna in 1803, taking with liim several 
infants, whom he vaccinated in sucli an 
order as to be able to convey from them 
to the children of the Canaries, of Porto 
Rico, the Caraccas, &c. the lymph in a 
pure and recent condition. He was oc- 
cupied one entire year in this philan- 
thropic tour, and estahlislied the practi^^ 
in Spanish America, the Philippine IsldL, 
China, St. Helena, &c. He settled at 
Cadiz, where he remained until the 
return of Ferdinand VII., who placed 
him about his person. In 1816 he de- 

S osited in the library of the museum of 
iadrid a collection of coloured draw- 
ings of the plants of China, and he 
published a small work on the pretended 
antisyphilitic properties of the agava 
and begonia, which was translated into 
Italian. 

BALMULE, (Nicholas,) bishop of 
Dumblain and chancellor of Scotland, 
was originally ‘‘ a clerk in the monastery 
of Arbroath,** from whence he was trans- 
ferred to the living of Caldar, in Ediu- 
bmrghshire. tie died in 1319. (Crawfurd’s 
Lives of Officers of the Crown in Scot- 
land.) Hk name appears subscribed to 
/celebrated Ragman Rolls,” pub- 
,J|khed<bj^ the Baanatyne Club, by wnieh 


the peopleof ScoRand acknowledged Ed- 
ward 1. as their< liege lord. 

BALNAVES, (Henry,) of Halhill, a 
Scottish poet, and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the reformed party. He was born 
at Kirkaldy in Fifeshire, some time in 
the reign of James V., and after receiv- 
ing his education in the university of 
St. Andrews went to the continent, where 
he studied at Cologne, and on his return 
home after the dwth of the king, was 
greatly patronizedMy the earl of Arran, 
then regent. He declared himself of the 
protestant faith, on which, in 1542, the 
regent, by the persuasions of his brother, 
the abbot of Paisley, dismissed him from 
his family. In the next year he was 
imprisoned in Blackness castle. In the 
year 1564, he joined those who had mur- 
dered cardinal Beaton, and was in con- 
sequence declared traitor and excoimnu- 
nicated. When he, and those concerned 
in that affair, were besieged in the castle 
of St. Andrews, he was deputed by them 
to go into England to bring them in 
a supply of money. Bishop Burnet 
(Hist. Ref.) tells us, that he acted as their 
principal agent, and brought them atone 
time 1180^, and at another time 300/. 
On their surrender to the French, he 
was sent, with the other prisoners, to 
France, in August 1547. He was im- 

t irisoned in the castle of Rouen, where 
\e wrote what John Knox styled, a 
Comfortable Treatise of Justification. 
After a few years* exile he returned into^ 
Scotland, and in the words of Dr. Macj ' 
kenzie, “joined with the lords of thi' 
congregation, and became one of the 
main sticklers and hectors in their rebel- 
lion against queen Mary in 1559.” lie 
was employed by the lords, as one of the 
ambassadors they sent in 1560 to treat 
with queen Elizabeth for assistance, in 
euahliiig them to drive the French out 
of ScoUatid. In 1563, Baliiaves was 
appointed a lord of session, having 
become a senator of the College of Jus- 
tice in 1538, and in the same year was 
nominated one of the commissioners for 
revising The Book of Dhcipiine. Calder- 
wood observes, that he cannot discover 
that anything was effected by them. In 
1568, together with Buchanan and others, 
he accompanied the earl of Murray when 
he went to England to meet queen Mary’s 
commissioners. Sir James Melvil 
of him as “ a godly, learned^ wise, and 
long- experimented counsellor.” He died 
at EdinWgh in 1579. His worl^ are, 
1. The Confessions of Fakb, which is 
stated to have ^been compiled ^ by M. 
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Hetiry Balnaiies, of HalhiU, and one of 
the lorde of sessions and cotmsell of 
Scotland, being a prisoner within the 
old pallaice of Roane, in the yeare of our 
Lord 1548, Edinb. 1584.' 2. A poem 

subscribed Balnaves, and beginning ** O 
Gallandis all, 1 cry and call,” pubushed 
in the second volume of Ramsay’s Col- 
lection. (Mackenzie’s Lives of Scotch 
Writers. Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets.) 

BALOG, (GeorgMM,) corrector and 
protestant pastor in Wessprim, Hungary, 
translated Cornelius Nepos, and some of 
Cicero’s letters, into Hungarian, which 
were printed in Wessprim, and reprinted 
in Kaschau and Presbiirg. (Horanyi.) 

BALOGH DE OES A, (Peter,) one of 
the chief speakers in the memorable 
Hungarian parliament of 1790 and 1791, 
in which the riglits of the protestant 
citizens of that realm were in some de- 
gree discussed and arranged. Having 
completed his studies in some of the 
protestant academies of his native coun- 
try, Balogh entered the career of public 
affairs, and even at the early age of 
twenty-three was nominated to several 
important situations. He advanced so 
high as to become a referent at the Hun- 
garian court of Chancellery, when his 
feeble health obliged him to solicit some 
less fatiguing functions. In the year 1789 
he became inspector-general of the pro- 
testant comm\iTiities* of the Augsburg 
Confession in Hungary. It was in the 
sittings of the Legislative Chamber of the 

k ear above-mentioned, that he displayed 
11 the vigour of his oratory, admonishing 
his fellow-citizens with an enlightened 
zeal to mutual toleration, and to a 
prudent but efficient exercise of their 
rights. When, in the year 1791, a ge- 
neral synod was established, the object 
of which was to manage the affairs of the 
protestants in Hungary, Balogh, with a 
laudable modesty, relinquished the pre- 
sidency to Ladislaus de Pronay, to which 
Veteran he was indebted for the great 
impulse that had been given to his studies. 
He was also a great patron of young talent, 
and very impartial in the bestowing of his 
official patronage. He died in October, 
1816. (Kisch Epithalainium Pesth, 
1819, Hungarice. Feralia pi® memo- 
rt® ExceU. Dni Petri Bmogh, &c., 
Neosalii, 1819. Ersch und Gruber.) 

BALSAMO. The name of several 
Sicilian writers. 

LwrenzOi a poet vrho flourished at Pa- 
lermo, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and some of whose poems 
are printed in the Muse Sieiliane. 


a native of Messina, where he 
died in 1 659. He was the author of some 
unimportant religious poetry, printed at 
Messina in 1653. 

There was another Ignacio, also a 
Jesuit, a native of Apulia, who was horn 
in 1543, und who, during more than 
thirty-five years, exercised the highest 
offices of his order in France. He died 
at Limoges, in 1618. He published in 
French a treatise on prayer and medita- 
tion, which was translated into Latin, 
and twice printed at Cologne, in 1611 
and 1612. (Biog. Univ.) 

The abb6 Paolo, born at Termini, in 
1763, educated at Palermo, and destined 
for the ecclesiastic profession. He gained 
great reputation by bis lectures on agri- 
culture, whidi he delivered at the uni- 
versity of Palermo. He had been sent 
by the Sicilian government into Lom- 
bardy, France, and England, to make 
observations upon agriculture ; and in the 
latter country he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Arthur Young, the 
author of the Annals of Agriculture. 
He was librarian to the king of Sicily, 
who conferred upon him several bene- 
fices. He died at Palermo, in 1818. 
He wrote many books connected with 
his favourite subject, which are still 
mifch esteemed in Italy. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

IIALSAMO, (Joseph, better known as 
count Cagliostro,) a strange medley be- 
tween an enthusiast and an adventurer, 
strongly parlakiiig of the latter quality ; 
and whom GiHhe has chanced to help anew 
to some equivocal notoriety. According 
feto the researches of this author, Cagli- 
w 3 tro was horn at Palermo, in 1743, the 
son of a dealer in tape or ribbons. In 
his youth, he wore the habit of a friar of 
the Fratres Misericordi®, who, being en- 
gaged in relieving the sick, might have 
imparted to him some smattering of 
medicine, of which, in after life, he made 
much use. Being expelled the convent 
on accoimt of midiehaviour, he began to 
practise sorcery and treasure-searching. 
Having committed an act of forgery, he 
was cast into prison, but escaped to Rome, 
where he married the daughter of a 
currier, Lorenza Feliciani, a woman of 
rare beauty. He went, after some Arne, 
to Naples, under the name of Marohese 
Pellegrini, which was his pNA aluu; and 
he even dared to return to Palermo, and 
being again imprisoned, was released by 
the aid of a Sicilian prince, the pammour 
of Balsamo’s wife, who intinuotated the 
president of the eouad;^ Whence he 
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went to visit nearly all the towns of Eu- 
rope, under the names of Tischio, Melissa, 
B^monte, d’Anna de Fenix, de Harat, 
and count Ca^liostro ; subsisting by sor- 
cery, (alchemistic, magnetic, and necro- 
mantic tricks,) or the charms of his wife. 
In London, he was received a freemason, 
which he made subsequently great use 
of. His appearance in Strasburg, in 
1780, was one of the most striking exhi- 
bitions of his life, and perusing the praise 
which even La Borde (Lettres siw la 
Suisse) showers upon him, — such as, ** Sa 
figure exprime Vesprit, exprime le g6nie. 
J*ai vu ce digne mortel — plus de quinze 
mille malades lui doivent leiir exist- 
ence,** — and comparing it with the simi- 
lar praise which the marquis de S6gur 
gives him, we are induced to believe that, 
after all, he was perhaps a man who mis- 
used real and sterling qualities, bestowed 
upon him by nature. In Paris, Cagli- 
ostro mixed up his career even with 
royalty, and became, although uncon- 
sciously, one of the causes of the out- 
break of the Frencli revolution. He 
was intimately connected with prince 
Louis of Rohan, the friend of Maiie 
Antoinette; and w'hen the famous dia- 
mond necklace history came to light, 
Balsamo was accused by the countess 
La Motte, ** of having received the neck- 
lace from the hands of the cardinal, and 
disparcelled it, for the sake of engrossing 
thereby the secret treasures of an unheard- 
of fortune.'* He was arrested on the 
22d of August, 1785, and placed in the 
Bastille ; but after the appearance of his 
famous Memoire, a decision of the par- 
liament, 31st May, 1786, liberated hii^ 
Cagliastro went again to England, wheC 
he remained two years, and is said to have 
written a Lettre au Peuple. Thence he 
went to Mietau, Basle, Bienne, Aix en 
Savoye, Turin, Genoa, and Verona ; and 
finally to Rome, where he was arrested on 
the 27th December, 1789, and confined 
with his wife in the castle of St. Angelo. 
He was condemned to death, on the charge 
of practising freemasonry ! This sentence, 
however, based upon such a strange 
accusation, was commuted for that of 
erpetual seclusion. His wife was con- 
emned to undergo the same fate in the 
convent of Sta. Apollonia. He died in 
1795, in the prison of St. Leo, a little 
town in the Romagna* Balsomo’s career 

the one when he deoft in the search 
for the philosopher's stone, and in a 
particular cosmetic water^ in which latter 
traffic his wife had a great shore ; the 
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other is that of a thaumaturge, under 
which mask he pretended to re-establish 
an ancient secret Egyptian order, of which 
Enoch and Elias had been the founders. 
One of the choicest tricks on that score, 
was to place an innocent child, called a 
pupille, or dove, before a decanter, which, 
by the imposing of the hands of the 
grand cophta, was enabled to communi- 
cate with the angels, and to see in the 
decanter things fuUire and hidden. With 
this jugglery, he Hems to have gained 
the favour even of some princes — a thing 
ridiculed by Gothe in nis drama, Der 
Gross Cophta. There were some, finally, 
who considered Balsamo to belong, like 
Mesmer or Comus Pinetti, to the infernal 
cohort, or to be one of the spirits of the 
dark empire. The works written on the 
life of Balsamo are numerous, and, as we 
have seen, first-rate men have pleaded 
for or against him. A curious document 
is, Compendio della vita e delle gesti di 
Gius. Balsamo, e die puo servire di scorta 
per conoscere Tindole della setta de* 
liberi muratori, Roma, 1791. He has 
besides written, what he calls his own life, 
Memoire pour le Comte C. ; accuse contre 
M. le Procureur-general, Paris, 1786, 
which, however, is a tissue of falsehoods. 
(Goethe, Ital. Reise, and others of his 
works. El. V. der Recke C. in Mietau. 
Etwas tiber Hofpr. Starcke, &c., Berlin, 
1787. Biog. Univ. v. Cagliostro.) 

BALSAMO, (Gustiniani Ottavio,) a 
Messenian noble, who was doctor at once 
of theology and of both laws. He was ajr 
first canon, and afterwards chorister, a| 
the cathedral of Messina, and commis- 
sary of the holy office of Sicily. His 
writings are not important. (Mazzu- 
chelli.) 

BALSA MON, (Theodore,) a Greek 
prelate, born at Constantinople in the 
twelfth century, made chancellor and 
librarian of St. Sophia, and, in 1186, 
patriarch of Antiocn. He was an able 
canonist, but not a very profound scho- 
lar; and his works are filled with his 
animosity against the Latins. Ha died 
in 1204. His works chiefly relate to 
canonical matters. His Commentary on 
the Canons of the Apostles and the seven 
CEcumenic Councils, &c. was printed 
at Oxford, folio, 1672. His Com- 
mentary on the Nomocanon of Pho- 
tius was printed separately, Paris, 1615, 
and in 1661, in the Bibl. Juris Canon, 
of Justel. Other tracts by him have 
^peered in different collections. (Biog. 

BALSARATI, (John Guy,) a Hun^ 
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grrian phy$ician. He was born at Dom- 
begyhaza, in 1529, His parents had 
been captured by the Turks, and he was 
left in the streets at the age of three 
months. His brother Francis Feodor took 
care of him, and reared him in the 
village of Balsarat, whence he has de- 
rived his surname. His education was 
80 far attended to, that he took the de- 
gree of master of arts in the university 
of Wittemberg in 1552, but being dis- 
posed to study mediflbe, he quitted it 
for Padua, and after five years he there 
took a doctor's degree. lie then visited 
Rome, and for six months was physician 
to pope Paul V. In 1560 he returned 
to his native country, where he engaged 
in practice ; in 1570, however, he was 
appointed a preacher at Liszka, and was 
afterwards made rector of St. Patakin, 
at which place he died April 7, 1575, 
having printed some works on medicine 
and theology. He is also reported to 
have written on surgery in the Magyar 
language, and to have composed a work 
in four books, which has never been 
printed. It is necessary only to notice : 
A Kereoztyeni Valias agazatinak rsvid 
Summaia. Pesth. 1571, 8vo. This is a 
book on religion. I)e Remediis Pestis 
Prophylacticis, 1564. 

BALTADJI MOHAMMED PASHA, 
a celebrated grand vizier of the Ottoman 
empire in the reign of Ahmed III. He 
was originally one of the corps of haU 
tadjis, or lictors, who carry battle-axes 
kefore the sultan when he appears in 
l^ocession ; but the versatility and adroit- 
ness with which he engaged in the in- 
trigues of the imperial palace, rather than 
his merits or services, procured him rapid 
advancement. In October, 1704, he 
attained the rank of capiton-pasha, and 
in less than two months from that period 
succeeded in supplanting Kalailikoz 
Ahmed in the grand- vizirat. But his 
genius, fitted only for intrigue, was un- 
equal to the task of administration ; and, 
though the favour of the sultan for some 
time mdntained him in office, 'he was at 
length (May 1706) deprived of the seals/ 
and exiled to the government of Erze- 
rum. He now remained in obscurity till 
a change of party at the Porte, in 1710, 
brought him back to the office of grand- 
vizier, and to the command of the army 
destined to act in behalf of Charles Xll. 
of Sweden, against Peter the Great. The 
details of this famous campaign are too 
well known to need repetition. The 
Russians, enveloped by the superior forces 
of the Turks on the . banks of the Pruth, 
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were saved by the finesse of the empress 
Catharine, who bribed Baltadji to sig n 
the peace of Falczi, by which the’ omy 
opportunity ever enjoyed by the Turks of 
cuectually humbling their northern foes 
was suffered to pass away. The retort 
of the vizier to the infuriated reproaches 
of Charles XII. has been often quoted: — 

“ If I had taken the czar, who would 
have governed his states ? It is not good 
for monarchs to quit their kingdoms I” — 
an allusion which so deeply stung Charles, 
that he is said to have resented it by 
deliberately tearing the vizier’s robe with 
his spur. The news of the defeat of the 
Russians procured Baltadji a pelisse of 
honoiir ; but when the reat circumstances 
of the treaty transpired, he was disgraced 
and banished to Lesbos, and afterwards 
transferred to Lemnos, where he died in 
1712, and was buried by the side of the 
mystic poet, Missri-Effendi. (Von Ham- 
mer. Hist, of Ottoman Empire. Voltaire’s 
Charles XII.) 

BALTAllD, (Louis,) a French artist 
of some ability as a painter, but better 
known as an architectural draftsman and 
engraver. He began to exhibit his works 
at the Louvre in 1810, the earliest of 
them being his Philoctetes at Lemnos, 
His architectural publications are, Vues 
des Monuraens Antiques de Rome, and 
Paris et ses Monumens, a large folio 
work, historical as well as architectural, 
begun on an extensive scale, but not 
continued beyond the first volume, which 
relates chiefly to the Louvre. 

BALTAZARINl, an Italian musician, 
celebrated in France under the name of 

S aujoyeulx. Catherine de Medicis 

de him her first valet-de-chambre, and 
placed him at the head of her musicians. 
Henry III. gave him the office of arrang- 
ing the festivities of the court, the detaUs 
of one of which were printed in 1582, 
under the title, Ballet comique de la 
Royne, faict aux Nonces de M. le Due 
de Joyeuse et de Mile, de Vaudemont 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BALTHASAR, landgrave oi Thurin- 
gen, born in 1336. At the death of his 
father, Frederic IL, himself and his three 
brothers made a compact in Gotha, not 
'to divide their dominions (Thiiringen, 
Meissen, and the Osterland) amongst 
them, as had been usual hitherto, but to 
administer them for some time conjoint- 
edly. In the year 1369 Balthasar went 
to the Netherlands, and fought for Ed- 
ward III. of England, against Charles V. 
of France. The town of Erfurt having 
subsequently availed itself of some dis-^* 
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eension^ between the landglrares and the 
’ Naasaus, for the sake of checking the over- 
hearing of the former, Balthasar besieged 
(conjointedly with Charles IV.) the town, 
in the year 1374. Nevertheless, amongst 
tlie princes of his times he was dis- 
tinguished by his love of peace, for the 
maintenance »of which he entered into 
several leagues with neighbouring princes 
and towns. He also, in those early times, 
provided the town of Gotiia with a plen- 
tiful supply of water, by availing himself 
of the bttle river Leine. For the sake of 
paying the debts of his second extrava- 
gant wife, Anne of Brunswick, he was 
obliged to impose upon his lands a new 
tax, called the Biir, allied to Barschaft. 
He died in 1406. (Horn’s Geschich. 
Friedr. d.* Streitbaren. Rothe’s Erfurt- 
ache Chronik. Ersch und Gruber. ) 

BALTHASAR, (Christopher,) a French 
lawyer, who was king’s advocate at Aux- 
erre. He was bom at Villeneiive-lc-Roi 
In the year 1588. He wrote on the 
subject of the rights of the crown of 
France to the sovereignty of Spain. At 
the age of sixty, he embraced the pro- 
testant religion, which has obtained for 
him the applauses of Bayle, and died at 
Castres, about 1670. His works are, 
Traits des Usurpations des Rois d’Es- 
pigne sur la Couronne de France depuis 
^^arles Viri., Paris, 1635, in 8vo. To 
^this was added, in 1635, Discours des 
Droits et Pretentions des Rois de France 
aur I’ Empire, Paris, in 8vo. These were 
reprinted in 1647, under the title. Justice 
des Armes du Roi tres-chretien contre le 
Roi d'Espagne. It is asserted in the 
Bibliotheque de France that there werj 
two persons who bore this name ; tcf 
first was the author of the books above 
stated, and was consciller d’etat, and 
intendant in Languedoc : and the second, 
who was the son of the former, and was 
king’s advocate, wrote some manuscript 
treatises on various legal subjects, which 
were in the library of the chancellor 
Seguier. 

** BALTHASAR, (Augustin,) was born 
at Anklam in 1632, and in 1656 was 
tutor at the university of Greifswald; 
where, by his unusual talent and di- 
ligence, he shortly after reached the 
grade of extraordinary professor. In 
1659 he was chosen morning preacher at 
the church of St. Nicholas m Stralsund, 
and in 1664 pastor of the church of St. 
Jacobus in the same place. In 1667 the 
queen of Sweden, Hedwig Eleonora, 
wished to take him with her to Stockholm 
her chief chaplain end confessor, but 
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was induced by the entreaties of his 
flock to leave him in Stralsund. In 1671 
he was created doctor of theology, and in 
1679 general superintendent. A new 
form of church prayer, which he com- 
posed by order of the royal regency, gave 
so much offence to the clergy of Stettin 
that they refused to read it, and the dis- 
putes on this subject excited the atten- 
tion of the whole religious public of 
Germany. The^ were still pending 
when he died, iit 1688. He published 
several sermons and disputations. 

BALTHASAR, (Jacob Heinrich von,) 
the son of Jacob Balthasar, who was the 
nephew of the lastr-mentioned, was bom at 
Greifswald in 1690. He studied at his 
birth-place, and gained there, by the use 
of the library of the general superin- 
tendent, Mayer, his knowledge of Pome- 
ranian ecclesiastical history. In 1710 he 
was created doctor of philosophy ; in 1 719 
professor of theology and pastor of the 
church of St. Jacobus at Greifswald ; in 
1722 doctor of theology, and in 1729 
consistorial assessor. In 1732 and 1744 
he was rector of the university, and in 
1746 he was created general superin- 
tendent, and ennobled along witn his 
brother Augustin Balthasar, who was 
then professor and consistorial ^director. 
He died in 1763. 

BALTHASAR, (Au^stin von,) the 
brother of the last-mentioned, was born 
at Greifswald in 1701, and studied there 
and at Jena; after which he \isited 
Leipsic, Wittenberg, Dresden, Hall 
Weimar, Erfurt, Marburg, Giesse ^ 
Wetzlar, Frankfort on the Maine, 
logne, Leyden, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Wismar, and returned to his birth- 
place in 1726. In the same year he was 
admitted licentiate, in the following was 
created adjunct of the juridical faculty of 
Greifswald, in 1734 ordinary professor, 
in 1739 director of the German associa- 
tion, in 1745 director of the royal con- 
sistoriiun, in 1763 assessor of the royal 
high tribunal, in 1778 vice-president of 
this body, and in 1781 he was made a 
knight of the order of the Northern Star. 
He died in 1786, having been employed 
in the duties of his office on the very day 
of his death. His nnmerouawritings arc 
of high value, especially for the History 
of Pomerania and Rugen. 

BALTHASAR, (Philip Jacob von,) 
the son of Jacob Heinrich von Balthasar 
already mentioned, was born et Greifs- 
wald, and studied there and at Gottlnj^en ; 
after which he ^ave readings as a private 
tutor at the high sdiool of Greifswald. 
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li; 1761 he was the substituted pastor and 
prepositus at Grimnien, a small city in 
the present New-Nearer-Pomerania, and 
pastor and prepositus there in his own 
right in 1768. In this office he died in 
1805, in the eighty ^second year of his 
age, at an estate which he possessed near 
the city just mentioned. During the 
first years of his residence at Grimmen 
he composed a Histoir of the Synod of 
that place, which stm exists in MS. in 
the Archives of thU Superintendency, 
and which contains the biography of 
his predecessors, as well as a historical 
and statistical account of the synod since 
the refonnation. 

BALTHASAR, (Franz Urs,) of a 
Swiss family originating in the Rheinthal 
in the present canton of Tessin, was bom 
in 1689. He was the author of many 
works relating to the laws, history, &c. 
of the Swiss confederacy, and by his 
Patriotic Dreams of a Confederate, con- 
cerning a Means to restore to Youth the 
Decay ingConfederacy, printed at Freistadt 
(Basle), by the heirs of William Tell, in 
which he recommends the public and 
patriotic education of tiie Swiss youth, he 
contributed mainly to the formation of the 
Helvetian Society. This society assem- 
bled yearly, first in Schinznach, and 
afterwards in Olten, and lasted till the 
Swiss revolution in 1 798. He was chosen 
first president of it in 1761. 

BALTHASAR, (Joseph Anton Felix,) 
the only son of the last-mentioned, was 
born in 1736, and followed the same 
Patriotic career as his father. At the 
death of the latter, he took his place in 
the little association ; and in 1775 was 
chosen seckelmeister of the cantons, the 
first financial dignity, and one of the 
most important political posts in the 
cantons. After the revolution he stood 
at the head of the administration of Lu- 
cerne, an office which he laid down two 
years before his death. This event hap- 
pened in 1810. His favourite study was 
the history of his country ; his MSS. on 
this subject are in the possession of the 
city of Lucerne. Haller's Bibliotheca 
Helvetica contains the most important 
parts of them. Of his printed works the 
most valuable are, De Helvetiorum Juri- 
bus circa Sacra, 8vo, Zurich, 4768 ; D^ 
fen^e de Guillaume Tell, 8vo, Zurich, 
1760; Museum virorum Lucematum, &c. 
4to, Lucerne, 1777; Ancient History of 
the Confederacy of the Vierwaldstatter, 
He was named, even during his lifetime, 
in printed worl^, ns the compiler of Hal- 
ler’s Bibliotheca. 


BALTHASAR, (Anna Christina,)^ a 
lady noted for her talents and learning. 
She delivered public speeches in l750, in 
Greifswald, and consequently obtained 
the degree of Philosophije Baccalaureus of 
that university. Cardinal Quirini praises 
her as the Greifswald Sappho, but we 
know nothing more about her poems, 

BALTHAZAR, (Hubmeier,) at fii*st 
an eloquent and useful preacher of tlie 
gospel in Swabia, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but he soon imbibed the pernicious 
dogmata of Munzer, and became an 
active leader of tlie turbulent anabaptists 
of that period. I n tliis character he went 
from place to place, creating disturbances, 
until he was apprehended in Moravia, 
and by the inquisition was committed to 
the flames at Vienna. Zuingle imputed 
bis conduct to the love of fame and of 
money. 

BALITIAZARI, (Theodore,) pro- 
fessor of mathematics and physics at 
Erlangen, invented, in 1710, the solftr 
microscope, and published the same year 
a description of it, De Micrometrox’um 
Telescopiiset Microscopiis applicandonim 
varia Striictura et Usu multiplici opus- 
culum. Others attribute this invention 
to Lieberkuhn , ( Biog. Univ. ) 

BALTICUS, (Martin,) born in Munich 
in 1532, studied at Wittemherg un4ier 
Melanchthon. On his return to his na- 
tive town, he was made pra?fectus scholife’’" 
poeticce, and was bold enough to teach 
the doctrines of Luther. His avowed 
partiality for the reformation was the 
cause of his being cast into prison ; 
and it w\as only by the interference of 
^en who knew how to appreciate him, 
Hat he was merely punished with expul- 
sion from Bavaria for life. He went to 
Ulm. Ilis general acquirements, but 
especially his talents as a Latin poet 
(then so highly valued), being duly ap- 
preciated, he was made, in 1559, rector, 
a situation in which he had been pre- 
ceded by Peter Agricola. Being a skil- 
ful teacher, he introduced many important 
reforms in his department, yet he was de- 
clared emeritus (put on half-pay), and 
died in 1601, a victim to pedantic perse- 
cution. He is the author of several 
dramatic pieces, the subjects of which 
were chiefly derived from scripture, and 
which had been performed by hia pupils. 
Some of his works have been printed, 
under the titles, Poematum M. Balticiy 
Lib. iii., additus est et Epigranfkmatorum 
libeUus; Drama Comico-Tragieum Da- 
nielis proph. leonibus object! ; Add. est 
Euripidis Tragced, Cyclops, &c., • Aug. 
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VmA 1559, 8vo. ^epbiis h. e. Co- 
moedia sactk Jos. complectens, 

UlmaB, 1579, 8vo. (Veesonmeyers G*. 

^ Nachrichten von Joh. (?) Balticus Leben, 
Ulm, 1 7 93-94, 4to. W ey erpianns ‘^N achr. 
von Ulm. Gelehrt. Ersch und Gruber.) 

BALTON, BALTEN, or BALTENS, 
(Peter,) a superior landscape painter, 
in the style ofiBreugbel, bom at Ant- 
werp in 1540, died 1579. He painted 
also, fairs and religious pageants, which 
are much valued. For the emperor 
Rudolph II. he painted the Preaching of 
St. John, and as the emperor caused 
subsequently the preacher to be changed 
into an elepnant, it made of this picture a 
sin^ar medley. Balton was also a poet 
and dramatist. Under the assumed name 
of Peter Balthasar, he made the designs 
ibr P. Galleys Princip. Holl. et Zeland. 
(Fiorillo, ii. 494.) 

BALTUS, (Jean Francois,) a French 
Jesuit, bom at Metz, in 1667, taught 
l^es-lettres at Dijon and at Pont-a- 
Mousson, and the Scriptures at Strasburg. 
In 1717 he went to Rome, but soon 
returned to France, where he died in 
1743, librarian of the college at Rheims. 
He is best known by his answer to Fon- 
tenelle’s History of Oracles, printed at 
Strasburg, in 1707 and 1709. He pub- 
li||||ed some other works of merit, chiefly 
connected with church history. (Biog. 
4#niv,) 

BALTUS, (Jacques,) younger brother 
of the above, born at Metz in 1670, 
was by profession a notary. In his oliice 
of conseiller-5chevin of his native city, 
he kept a journal of the events which 
passed under his eyes from 1724 to 175^ 
which was published in 1789, by doC^ 
Tabouillot. He himself published a 
Journal de ce qui s’est fait d Metz, au 
, Passage de la Reine, Metz, 1725. He 
, died in 1760. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALTZ AR, (Thomas,) bomin Liibeck, 
director of the private orchestra of 
Charles II. of England. When he came, 
in 1658, to London, a watchmaker, Davis 
Mell, was considered the first fiddler in 
the country, although his high notes 
were but very limited. Baltzar played 
first at Oxford, where he met with great 
applause, as he was able to play much 
higher than Mell. His playing was con- 
sidered so extraordinary, that a wit of 
that period, Dr. Wilson, said that, on 
hearing him the first time, he had looked 
involuntarily at Baltzar’s feet to see if 
one of them were not cloven. Mell, 
however, was still considered the better 
man, as far as sentiment and expression 
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goes. In London, Baltzar was so much 
courted that, relinquishing suddenly his 
abstemious German habits for those of d 
wealthy capital, he died of apoplexy in 
1663. ^ Of his music very little was pub-* 
lished. We have Division of Violin, 1 69^. 
A collection of MS. sonatas for a lyra 
violin, viol da gamba and bass. Bur- 
ney also possessed some of his MSS., 
and states that they prove clearly that 
Baltzar must have^en an extraordinary 
player for those tii0s. (Burney.) 

BALUE, (Jean,) a cardinal, born in 
1421, at the village of Angle in Poitou, 
of a father who, according to some 
writers, was an inferior tailor, and accord- 
ing to others, a cobbler; by his talents and 
intrigues he raised himself to dignity and 
honours, whilst for his vices and crimes 
he ought to have been sent to the scaf- 
fold. Having entered the service of 
John Juvenal degli Ursini, bishop of 
Poitiers, he managed to obtain his con- 
fidence, and being appointed his executor, 
stole a great portion of the inheritance. 
He was next introduced to John of 
Beauvai, bishop of Angers, became his 
agent general, and in that capacity made 
a most scandalous traffic of preferments, 
and was summoned to Rome to justify 
his conduct, which he was clever enough 
to do by forged documents and peijury. 
On his return to France he became ac- 
quainted with John of Melim, the then 
favourite of Louis XL, who presented 
him to the king ; and this prince finding 
in Balue a character similar to his own« 
gave him tha office of his almoner, tlu , 
direction of his iinances, the administra- 
tion of the college of Navarre, and of the 
hospitals, made him titulary of several 
rich abbeys, and at last bishop of Evreux. 
The effect which so many dignities and 
honours produced on Bmue was what 
must have been eimected from a man of 
his character. Ilis excited ambition 
urged him on from crime to crime : to 
enjoy alone the confidence of Louis, he 
caused, by his intrigues, the death of 
Melun, who had introduced him to the 
king ; and for the sake of obtaining the 
bishopric of Angers he persuaded the 
same monarch to depose the venerable 
John of Beauvai, who had been his 
benefactor. By procuring the abolition 
of the Pragmatical Sanction, and a tithe 
on the French clergy in favour of (mpe 
Pius 11. , he bought from that ambitious ^ 
pontiff the cardinm's hat, which ha^ been 
refused to him before ; in^ short, this 
shameless man, who by his crimes had 
raised himself to thd first ^fignities of the 
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Bti.ie, enjoyed the confidence of Louis, 
and had the full mana^eUient of the 
government, did not hesitate to betray 
his monarch by disclosing to the dukes 
of Berri and of Bourgogne all the secrets 
of the state, to prevent the reconciliation 
of the two brothers, and to keep alive 
the animosity between the duke or Bour-* 
gogne and Louis, in order to insure his 
own power and authority. But, at last, 
some of his letters were intercepted ; he 
was arrested and ex^^ined, and, not- 
withstanding his impudence, he could 
not deny any one of his crimes. Louis, 
to avoid a quarrel witli the pope, sent 
two crown lawyers to Rome to request 
,that commissaries might be appointed to 
try the guilty in France ; but the wily 
pontiff refused to do so, under the pre- 
tence that a cardinal could not he tried 
but by the whole consistory, as if a 
sovereign had need of this vain show of 
technicality to punish a criminal. This 
pretence, however, saved the life of the 
culprit, whom Louis confined in an iron 
cage of eight feet square, which was till 
lately seen in the castle of Loches, 
and which has been asserted to have 
been of Balue’s own invention, and cer- 
tainly no one better deserved it. 

At last, after eleven years of confine- 
ment, in 1480, when Louis, towards the 
latter end of his life, had become still 
more superstitious, cardinal de la Rovere, 
nephew and legate of pope Sixtus IV., 
obtained the freedom of Bmue, under the 
express condition that the pope would 
lave had him tried at Roi^. But this 
weak pontifiT, who could deny nothing to 
his favourites and his "'nephews, soon 
became the dupe of the intrigues of 
Balue, whom he loaded with honours, 
and had even the weakness, immediately 
after the death of Louis, to appoint him 
his legate in France, where he was 
obliged to submit to all the restrictions 
whi^ the parliament and the king 
thought proper to impose on his autho- 
rity^. On hiB return to Rome he ob- 
tained from the same pope the bishopric 
of Albano, and from his successor Inno- 
cent VIII., that of Preneste, and died 
at Ancona, in 1401. 

BALUGULl, (Alberto,) a Mofienese 
lawyer and geographer, who graduated 
doctor of laws, about 1547. (Mazzu- 
chelli.) , ^ 

BALUZE, (Stephen,) a very eminent 
French scholar of the seventeenth cen- 
tiuy, was on the 24th of December, 
1630, atTulle^in the province of Ouienne, 
.where he begah bis- education; at the 
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age of sixteen he was reBA>ve4 (>» the ' 
college of St* Martial at Toulouse, and 
afterwards attended the law schools; but 
his taste for ecclesiastical history, and a 
critique which he published in 1652, 
when he was scarcely twenty-two years 
old, of the Gallia Purpurata of Frizoh, . 
procured him the friendship of the learned 
Charles de Montchal, arclmishop of Tou- 
louse, and after his death of his successor, 
La Marca, who conducted him to Paris, 
lodged him in his palace, granted him 
his confidence, and at his death, in 1662, 
left him all his manuscripts. This mark 
of esteem exposed Baluze to the attacks 
of the abbe Faget, who, in 1668, hav- 
ing published severd works of De Marca, 
accused Baluze of retaining these manu- 
scripts against the decided will of the, 
archbishop, who, at his death, had or- 
dered tliat they should be given up to 
the president De Marca, his son : to 
vindicate himself Baluze wrote several 
severe letters against tlie abb6. 

In the mean lime Baluze had enterou 
the service of M. de Tellier, afterwards 
chancellor of France, which he left 
for that of La Mothc lloudancourt, arch- 
bishop of Auch, till he became, in 1667, 
the librarian of Colbert, a situation which 
he kept for some time after the death 
of that great minister. Louis XIV^ 
informed of the merit of Baluze, flP 
stituted, in 1670, expressly ibr 
the professorship of canon law in the 
royal college, of which he was also ap- 
pointed director in 1707, at the death 
of the abh6 Gallois, Avitli a pension, a 
distinction wdiich he owed to the Lives 
of the Popes of Avignon, which he 
K|blished in 1693. He, however, did 
not long retain either this situation or 
the pension, for he lost both the year 
after, for publishing, at the desire of car- 
dinal Bouillon, the History of the House 
of Auvergne, in which he introduced 
different fragments of an ancient re- 
cord,’ and a regular register of Brionde, 
whereby it appeared that the family of 
Bouillon were the regular descendants of 
the dukes of Guy enne, counts of Auvergne. 
These titles had been long before deemed 
authentic by Mabillon and Ruinart, and 
Baluze himself had even published them 
witliout being noticed. But when the 
cardinal, being exiled to Toumous, left 
France and retired to Rome, and wrote 
a letter to Louis claiming his indep|6m- 
dence as a foreign prince, the anger of 
the king fell upon Baluze, through the 
suspicion that he had now insetted these 
titles in the History of Auvergne for Bie 
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sake of establishing the pretensions of 
the cardinal. He was therefore involved 
in his disgrace, and exued successively 
to Rouen, Blou, Tours, and Orleans, nor 
could he obtain his recal till the peace 
of Utrecht, in 1713, without, however, 
recovering either his employments or his 

C sion. He therefore retired to a small 
se near Paris, employing all his time 
in his favourite studies, and died on the 
28th of July, 1718, at the age of eighty- 
eight, whilst employed in editing St. 
Cyprian’s works, which was ailerwards 
completed hy Maran in 1726. He was 
buried in the church of St. Sulpice. 

Baluze was of the greatest service to 
literature hy his incessant application in 
searching for the MSS. of good writers, 
in comparing them with the best editions 
of their works, and republishing them 
with notes full of erudition and immense 
research. No man knew more than he 
did of ecclesiastical and profane history, 
ipr ancient and modern canon law ; well 
^%cquainted with the works of the 
lathers, he wrote elegantly the Latin 
language, and kept an extensive and re- 

e r correspondence with all the scho- 
of his time ; easy and lively in his 
conversation, he freely communicated his 
knowledge, and assisted those who ap- 
plied to him for advice. But notwith- 
%Anding so many excellent qualities, he 
^was at times capricious and uncertain, of 
which he gave a remarkable instance at 
his death, by appointing a woman, no 
way connected with him, a sole legatee, to 
the exclusion of his family. He ordered 
all his books, the number of which was 
immense, to be sold separately, that 
private individuals might purchase th/e 
they wanted ; amongst them there were 
1500 MSS. upon all kinds of subjects, 
which were bought for the royal library, 
as well as 115 works of different au- 
thors full of notes, which he intended to 
publish. His own publications, as an 
editor or author, amount to no less than 


procured for him, published only the first 
volume, and gave up the rest. 4. His- 
toriee TSitelensis Libri tres, 2 yols, 4to. 
5. Miscellanea, 7 vols, 8vo, of which 
father Mansi published a new and la^er 
edition, Lucca, 1761, 7 vols, fol. The 
complete list of Baluze’s publications is 
long. 

BALZAC, (Jean Louis Guez, seigneur 
de,) member of the French academy, was 
born at Angoul6me in 1594, and took the 
name of Balzac ^m an estate he had in 
Angoumois, upon the river Charante. His 
father, Wilham Guez, who died in 1650 
at the advanced age of a hundred years, 
had been for a long time attached to the 
service of the duke of Epemon, and this 
circumstance procured for the young Bal- 
zac the protection of that prince, whom 
he accompanied on several journeys, till 
the year 1621, when cardinal La Valette 
going to Rome, he entered the service of 
Uiat prelate in the quality of secretary. 
Balzac’s residence in Italy led him to 
compare the elegance of the Italian lan- 
guage, and the richness and beauty of 
the Italian literature, with the rude and 
abject state of the language and literature 
of his own country ; and possessing, as 
he did, an extensive knowledge of the 
classics, and a good taste, on his return 
to France he began to introduce into the 
French language the same precision, 
harmony, and correctness of style, which 
he had so much admired in the writers of 
Italy. His merit, and the protection of 
his patron, made him known to cardinal 
Richelieu, who obtained for him a pe4v- 
sion of 2000 francs, and the honorary 
rank of counsellor of state. But this 
distinction, which increased his reputation, 
excited envy, and many detractors ap- 
peared to criticize his works. Amongst 
them, the most virulent was father Goiuu, 
general of the Feuillants, a man who had 
raised himself by intrigue, and who, 
whether hy jealousy or resentment, (be- 
cause Balzac had said in one of his works 


forty-five, many of which consist of se- 
veral volumes; amongst them, besides 
those we have already mentioned, the 
principal are, 1. Capitularia Regum 
Francorum, Paris, 2 vols, fol. 1677. 2. 
Epistolse Innocentii III., Utrecht, 
1682, 2 vds, fol. 3. Conciliorum nova 
CoUectio, 1683, t6. 1 vol. foL This work 
was intended to embrace the monu- 
ments omitted hy father Lahhe, and was 
to consist of several volumes, but Baluze, 
the sake of obtaining from Rome 
the coi^rmation of a pension upon the 
hishoprie of Auxerre, wnich Colbi^ had 
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tliat some monks are in the church what 
the rats were in the ark,} excited one of 
his monks, called Andrew of St. Penis, 
to write a violent pamphlet gainst Bahsac. 
Balzac, with mat temper, wrote a reply, 
and father Goulu, losing all restriunt, 
published against him, under the ficti- 
tious name of Philaunis, two yoluipK^ of 
letters lull of indecentpersonaliti^^ whic^ 
however, were vrdl received flie public^ 
It was then that 'the ahh5 Ogier tindei^ 
took the defense of B^zac, and fell into 
the opposite ei^6esB/by the extravagance 
Of Uis predse^ the hefief of 
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Laving been aasi^ed by Balzac himself, 
who seems to haVe countenanced the re- 
port, and was the cause of putting an end 
to their ^endship. These, and other 
ve^tations of the same sort, made him 
quit Paris and retire to his estate, where 
he continued to write in tranquillity, par- 
ticularly after the death of father Goulu, 
in 1629, and where he ended his days 
on the 18th of February, 1655, and 
was buried, according to his own direc- 
tions, in the cemeteiP of the hospital of 
Angoul^me, to which he left a legacy of 
12,000 francs ; he also left an estate of 
100 francs per annum, to be employed 
every two years for a prize on the best 
composition on a moral subject appointed 
by the academy ; the prize consists of a 
golden medal, representing on one side 
St. Louis, and on the other a crown of 
laurel, with the motto, ^ I’immortalit^,’* 
which is the device of the academy. 
Some difficulties which occurred in the 
execution of his will prevented this prize 
being given before tne year 1671, when 
the subject was, De la louange et de la 
gloirc, qu*eUes appartiennent a Dieu en 
propri^te, et que les hommes en sont 
ordmairement usurpateurs: Non nobis 
Domine, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. 

Tlie works of Balzac are not very 
numerous: they were all collected in 
1665, in 2 vols, fol. with a learned pre- 
face by the abbe Cassagne, member of 
the French academy, his admirer and 
friend; they contain, — 1. His Letters, 
which have been repeatedly printed, and 
jm which his reputation chiefly depends, 
as they obtained for him the title of 
** grand epistolier but they are written 
in a bombastic and artificial style. 2. 
Le Prince, a sort of commentary on the 
politics and events of his time. 3. Ari- 
stippe, ou de la Cour, dedicated to Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, is a good work, 
consisting of a series of essays, on the 
duties of princes, ministers, and men in 
office ; on politics, both good and bad ; 
and on moral principles. 4. Le Socrate 
Chretien, a series of essays, or discourses, 
on the Christian religion and morality. 
5. Le Barbon, an amusing satire on 
pedants, which he dedicated to Menage, 
arc. 

BALZAC, the name of a ^ French 
architect, who was bom at Paris about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He kccompanied the • French army to 
Egypt, where he visited and examined 
the monuments of the Tbebaid. Aflei^ 
his return to France', he,hiidft4mre in 
Ihe magnificent work oh Egypt, which 
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was printed by order of the French go- 
vernment. Balzac was also the •author 
of some poetry. He died of apoplexy, 
in 1820. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BALZE, (N.) a Frendi advocate, 
horn at Avignon in 1733, and died there 
in 1792. He was the author of a con- 
siderable number of pieces of fugitive 
poet^% some of which the writer of his 
life in the Biog. Univ. thinks deserving 
to be better known. 

BALZER, a family of Bohemian 
artists. 

John, horn at Kuks, in 1738, died in 
1799, at Prague. He studied under M. 
H, Rentz, and visited several German 
academies. He settled afterwards at 
Lissa, where count Spork (the lord of 
the manor) became his patron. He fur- 
nished the portraits for the biographies 
of Bohemian and Moravian savants and 
artists, published in 1773-77, at Prague, 
and many other plates. They were po- 
pular, and went over all Europe, even to 
Constantinople. 

Mathias, brother of the former, with 
whom he published neaiiy one thousand 
different plates. 

Anton, son of John, studied at Vienna 
under Schmutzer, and published the first 
representation of the Kiesengehiirge in 
Bohemia. A series of Bohemian 
scapes were subsequently published by^ ,^ 
him and his brother John Charles. (Na- T 
gler Lexicon der Kiinstler.) 

BAMBAGIUOLI, (Graziolo,) born at 
Bologna, of a distinguished family ; and 
died before 1348, but neither the years of 
his birth or demise are ascertained. He 

^voted himself to the study of the law, 

’ was made, in 131 1, a notary and chan- 
cellor, and in 1324 one of the aldermen 
(anziani) of the above city. Being a very 
ardent partisan of the pope, whose influ- 
ence was at that epoch on the decline, he 
was banished in 1334, conjointly with his 
father. In his exile he wrote a moral 
poem, which for a long time was ascribed, 
under the title, Trattato delle virth mo- 
ral!, to Robert, king of Naples. The 
Quadrio declares it to be one of the 
finest works of which Italian literature 
can boast. Some ascribe also to Bam^ 
bagiuoli a commentary on Dante’s Divina 
Coramedia. (Cenni Biographic!.) 

BAMBERGER, (Johann Peter,) royal 
Prussian court chaplain, and consistorlal 
counsellor at Potsdam, was bom at Magr 
deburg in 1722. He was many yean 
preacher of the reformed chwoh at 
then comdstorial coumllo? 
preacher at th#chiireh of the Holy Tn- 
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nity in the Fredericstadt in that city, ill came with hi» father Domenico, who was 
1780 removed to Potsdam as court chap- a sculptor, early to the latter city, where 
lain, consistorial counsellor, chaplain to he was instructed in drawing, architec- 
the army, and superintendent of the ture, and sculpture, by Masuccio, and 
Hospital for Orphans and the Widows of afterwards by Andrea Ciccione. His 
Clergymen, retired with a pension in masters in painting were Colantino del 
1799, and died in 1804. As a theologian, Fiore and Zingaro. He is best known 
he was valued for his mild and tolerant for the sepulchral monuments which he 
sentiments ; and the late king of Prussia, executed, such as those in memory of 
whose tutor he had been in religious cardinal Filippo Minutolo, (celebrated 
knowledge, gave fiim in liis after years by Bocaccio,) of wdinal Carbone, and 
many proofs of his high estimation. He others. In that mlgnificent one of Lo- 
was the editor of the Sermons of Protes- dovico Aldemareschi, which he executed 
tant Divines, 8vo, Berlin, 1771 — 1776, in 1421, an inscription is placed, in which 
and printed a volume of sermons, at Bambocci calls himself not only a sculp- 
Dessau, in 1784. He translated many tor, but also a painter and brassfounder. 
theological and other works from English The chapel in which this monument was 
into German; among them, Anderson’s placed was adorned with his pictures. In 
History of Commerce, Riga, 1773-79; 1407hemado, by order of cardinal Errico, 

En tick’s present State of the British Em- archbishop of Naples, the architrave and 
pire, 8vo, Berlin, 1778-81 ; Knox’s Es- other ornaments of the large door of the 
says, 8vo, Berlin, 1781 ; and Biographical cathedral. The doors of the churches of 
and Literary Anecdotes of the most cole- Pappacoda, di St. Agostino alia Zecca, 
brated Literati of Great Britain. This were also executed by him. Some pa- 
last is a compilation from several English laces of Naples were constructed alter 
works — more especially from Bowyer’s his designs, most of which are now 
Biographical and Literary Anecdotes, crumbled to pieces. As a sculptor, he 
He was editor of the British Theological was one of the first who endeavoured to 
Magazine, 4 vols, 8vo, Halle, 1769-74 ; bring this art back to the rules of an ti- 
the British Theological Library, 8vo, quity, and his buildings also are an 
2 vols, Halle, - 1774-5 ; and the British interesting transition from the meaner 
Theologian, 4 parts, 8vo, Halle, 1780-81. style of gothic to a more simple one. 
He also translated from English great From his school a ^eat many good 
part of the Voyages published by Mylius artists went forth, sucii as Angelo Ag- 
in Berlin. nello del Fiore, Guglielmo Monaco, &c. 

BAMBINI,(Giacomo,) 1582 (1590?) — (Biogr. degli uomini illustri del Regno 
1629 (1650?) a p^ainter of Ferrara. His di Napoli, 1820, 4to.) 
firstmaster was Domenico Mora, a super- BAMESBIER, 01ans,) a Germafr, 
ficial man; but Bambini soon left his painter, and a distinguished scholar at’ 
style, followed better patterns, and fina^’ Lambert Lombardus. His first works 
established, with Giulio Croma (Cromef /, were excellent, but his debauched habits 
an academy of naked figures, the first in checked his onward progress. Yet his 
Ferrara. He became soon a correct constitution resisted these wild encroach- 
desi^ner and excellent painter, having ments. He died about 1600, at Amster- 
studied and copied the works of Cor- dam, at the great age of nearly one ^ 
reggio and Mazzola at Parma. hundred years. 

BAMBINI, (Nicolo, 1651 — 1736,) a BAMFIELD, (Joseph,) so he called 
Venetian historical painter. He per- himself, but Clarendon says that his real 
fected himself at Rome, under C. Ma- name was Bamford, and that he was a 
ratti, and became an elegant and delicate native of Ireland. At the beginning of 
draftsman, placing large and extensive the civil wars, being then very young, 
conceptions in a masterly way on canvas, he entered the king’s service, from whom 
His pictures are, however, veiy deficient he received divers commissions, and was 
in emouring — a deficiency which he was made at length colonel of a regiment, 
so fitlly aware of, that be forbade his He was engaged in several actions in the 
pupils copying after his originals. Some early part of the war, chiefiy in the west, 
of his great conceptions were coloured He was, with several other ofBcers, in 
by the Genoese painter Cassana, and garrison at Arundel when 4he place was 
several of his pictures engraved. besieged by Sir William Waller. There 

BAMBOCCI, (Abate Antonio,) a Nea- was no person regtdarly in command, ^ 
pditan artist, bom about 1368, in Pi- and Bamfield being, as Clarendon says, 
perno, died in Naples, about 1435. He a man of wU’ and parts,” sought to 
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nioke himaelf governor, and to the fac- 
tion, which in consequence prevailed, the 
noble historian attributes it that the place 
was so soon surrendered. He was kept 
a prisoner for about six months, at the 
end of which time he was exchanged, and 
for some time appears to have been occa- 
sionally employed in secret business by 
the king, the war being over. 

The most material action which he 
erformed was the stealing away the 
uke of York, then ^oy, whom he got 
possession of by his insinuating address, 
and conveyed in safety to Holland. He 
had also a considerable hand in inducing 
the fleet to declare itself against the per- 
son who had usurped the government in 
England. He had an appointment as 
gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
young prince, but his appointment was 
rendered distasteful to him by the nomi- 
nation of Sir John Berkeley to the office 
of governor, to whom he had a personal 
dislike. In fact, though found useful, he 
was regarded as a person not to be 
trusted ; and in a few years the exiled 
family cast him off, and he returned to 
seek his fortune under the new govern- 
ment in England. He wiis never brought 
to account for what he had done in the 
matter of the duke of York, and we flo 
not find him under that government, or 
on the return of the king, in any public 
employment. Many years after he was 
living in neglect and obscurity in Hol- 
land, when, in his old age, he pub- 
lished his Apology, one of the rarest 

fc cts connected with the history of those 
les. 

BAMPFYLDE, (Francis,) a man of 
family, and learning, and piety, but pro- 
fessing some singular opinions, and au- 
thor of various works, was one of the 
younger children of John Bampfylde of 
Poltimore in Devon, who was member 
for Tiverton in the first parliament of 
James the First, and for the county of 
Devon in the parliapient of 3 Charles the 
First, and brother of Sir John Bampfylde, 
who was created a baronet in 1641. He 
entered Wadham college in 1631, took 
the degrees in arts, and was ordained a 
little before the beginning of the civil 
wars. He had a prebend in the church 
of Exeter, 1641. He attached himself 
to the puritan party, in respect of reli- 
gion, but was never shaken in his loyalty 
to the king and his zeal against the par- 
Homent’s war. In the time of the’ com- 
monwealth* he was placed as a minister 
at Sherbum in Dorsetshire, from whence 
he was removed, in 1-662, by the opera- 
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tion of the Act of Uniformity. He con- 
tinued to reside in Sherbum, preaching 
to the people who adhered to him, and 
was several times imprisoned for so doing. 
At length he removed to London, where 
he continued the same course, deeming 
it his duty not to cease to exercise the 
ministry to which he had been called, 
lie appears to have been an obiect of 
peculiar jealousy with the authorities of 
the time, for we find him for ever being 
apprehended under no other charge than 
this species of disobedience to the law, so 
that above ten years of the latter part of 
his life was spent in prison. At last, he 
died in Newgate, February 16, 1684. 

Mr, Bampfylde belonged to the Baptist 
section of tlie nonconforming ministers 
of the time ; but even amongst those who 
differed widely on many points from the 
great majority of the ministers who were 
removed from tlie church, he was distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities, and 
especially by his observance of the Jewish, 
or seventh-day sabbath. He published 
an Argument in favour of this observance, 
1672 and 1677. But this vras not his 
only peculiarity. In 1677 he published 
a folio volume, which he entitled, All in 
One, all Useful Sciences and Profitable 
Arts in one Book of Jehovah iElokim, 
&c., on which Wood passes this censure, 
that ‘‘ it is full of bombast, great swelling 
and forced language, and oftentimes un- 
intelligible and says that the main 
drift of it is to show that “ all philosophy 
is to be taught out of the scriptures, and 
not from heathen authors.” There is a 
third work of his, published in folio, 1681, 

« titled, the House of Wisdom; the 
mse of the Sons of the Prophet ; the 
House of exquisite Enquiry and of deep 
Research, &c. ; which is a kind of further 
prosecution of the argument in his pre- 
ceding work, with a proposal that the 
Hebrew language shall be used as a com- 
mon language by all, and that academies 
shall be erected and constituted accord- 
ingly. Of smaller tracts, not noticed by 
Wood, he is the author of, the Open 
Confessor, and the Free Prisoner, written 
in Salisbury jail, 1675 ; a Name and a 
New One, or an Historical Declaration 
of his Life, 1681 ; the Free Prisoner, a 
Letter written from Newgate, 1688; a 
Just Appeal from Lower Courts on Es^h 
to the Highest Court in Heaven, 1683 ; 
a Grammatical Opening of some Hebrew 
Words and Phrases in the beginning of 
the Bible, 1684. 

BAMPFYLDE, (Sir Cop^estoner) bar 
ronet, nephew to the person last named^ 
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is iftCGOuntedby Prince one of the worthies 
of Devonshire! and was certainly one of 
the most influential of the political men 
of that county, in the period between the 
restoration and the revolution. He was 
left a minor by his father, and was sent 
by his ^rdians to the university of Ox- 
ford, where he was a member of Corpus 
Christ! college, and where he made him- 
self remark^le for his magnificent style 
of living. After some time spent in 
London, he returned to his native county, 
.where he secretly laboured to bring 
about the restoration, so as to make him- 
self suspected by the parties who succes- 
sively gained power after the death !of 
Cromwell. He was very active in all the 
proceedings connected with the remon- 
strance of the people of Exeter, which 
was presented to parliament by his uncle, 
Thomas Bampfylde, recorder of that city. 
When the people of Devonshire agreed 
on a petition of right to be addressed to 
general Monk, it was presented by Sir 
Copplestone Bampfylde. For this he was 
sent to the Tower, but the return of the 
king soon gave him liberty. He now 
exerted himself strenuously to maintain 
the new order of things, and in his cha- 
racters of sheriff, deputy-lieutenant, co- 
lonel of militia, justice of the peace, and 
knight of the shire, he conducted himself 
with great consistency and spirit. He 
appears not to have been a cordial ap- 
prover of the change of the succession 
when king James abdicated, but he did 
not survive tlie change long, dying in 
1691, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
His descendant. Sir George Warwick 
Bampfylde, the sixth baronet, was creatyl 
baron Poltimore in 1831. C 

BAN ASTER, (Gilbert,) was a poet 
and musician, apparently of considerable 
reputation, towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century ; in 1482 he had a salary 
of forty marks a year, as “ master of the 
song, assigned to teach the children of 
the king’s chapel.” (Collier’s Hist, of 
Dram. Poetry and the Stage, i. 33.) 
Tliere exists some evidence to show that 
he was a voluminous author for the time 
in which he flourished, but his only 
extant poem is the Miracle of St. Thomas, 
with the date of 1467, which Warton 
(Hist* Eng. Poetry, ii. 449, 8vo edit, 
of 1824) mentions, and Ritson (Bibl. 
^ Poet. 44) informs us is a MS. in Bennct 
college library. Warton ( Bist. Eng. Poet. 
L 72) gives it as his opinion that in the 
MSS, of the Prophecies of Banister of 
England, Gilbert Ranasjter has been.con- 
foi^ed with William Banister, a writer 
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of the reim of Edward 111. which seems 
not improbable. 

BAM AU, (J. B.) a physician of the 
Swiss guards of the comte d’ Artois, 
before the revolution. He published 
Observations sur les difflirents Moyens 
propre h combattre les Fidvres Putndes 
et Malignes, Paris, 1779, 8vo, which 
passed through three editions ; M4muire 
sur les Epidemics de Languedoc; and 
a work on the skin. (Journal deMed^ 
cine.) w 

BANCAL, (Jean Henry,) one of the 
less showy, yet one of the greatest men 
of the French revolution, at the begin- 
ning of which he was a notary at his 
native town of Clermont Ferrand. He 
was sent by that town, in 1791, to the 
national assembly, to present an address 
against the suspension of electoral as- 
semblies. Being named in 1792 a deputy 
to the national convention, he had the 
rare courage and sense of moderation, to 
oppose the incoq)oration of Savoy with 
France. Considering the enthusiasm 
which the successes of the French army 
had then raised, his line of policy was 
the more to be admired. Being nomi- 
nated a member of the bureau, on the 
10th January, 1793, he asked most 
courageously, whether the convention 
had any right to try Louis XVI., and 
he voted subsequently for appeal to the 
nation, imprisonment, or banishment. 
But he surpassed himself in political 
courage and integrity, in demanding, in 
February, that there siiould be an inquiry, 
ex offleiOf whether Marat was mad ; an\ 
he equally dared to oppose the formation 
of the famous comity du salut public. 
After such acts, it was truly providential 
that he escaped, by his imprisonment at 
Olmiitz, the awful catastrophe of the 
guillotine. Being namely sent with others 
as a commissary to observe the conduct of 
Dumouriez, this man delivered him to 
the Austrians, who confined Bancal for 
three years. Having been exchanged 
for the duchess of Angouleme, he was 
elected in 1 796 a member of the conseil 
des cinq-cents. At his entering the 
assembly, he was carried in triumph to 
the president’s chair, elected afterwards a 
secretary, and a decree was p^ed, stating 
that he had accomplished liis mission in 
a praiseworthy manner. The report 
which he made of his unjust, and cruel 
detention in the Austrian prisons, was 
printed by order of the c(»ivention,.and 
translated into several lanfuages. In 
1797 he proposed the abolmon of the 
law, sanctioning^vorce on account of 
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incompatlMlity of temper, and demanded 
shortly afterwards, ^though in vain, 
the abolition of gambling, and other in- 
famous houses. In the same year he 
dedicated to both councils his work, Du 
nouvel Ordre Social fond6 sur la Religion ; 
but the time was then not yet ripe for 
plans of that kind. Having retired in 
1797 from the corps legislative, he went 
to his native town, where he lived until 
his death,' in 1827^in perfect privacy, 
occupied with; the Ady of the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, and pious exer- 
oises. (Bancal, Ma Captivitd dans les 
Prisons d’Autriche, Paris, Tan 5. Mo- 
niteur. Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BANCBANUS, a Hungarian noble- 
man, who, being left regent of the king- 
dom during the expedition of Andrew 11. 
to the Holy Land, in 1217, slew the 
queen Gertrude, because she had aided 
her brother in committing an outrage 
upon his wife; and then marched out 
with his bloody sword among the people, 
and demanded judgment from the king 
himself. The latter, on his return, 
decided that the queen was guilty, and 
pardoned Banebanus, who, with his 
family, were, nevertheless, sacrificed by 
the king’s sons. (Biog, Univ.) 

BANCHERO, (Angelo, 1744—1793,) 
a native of Sestri, in the Genoese terri- 
tory, and a painter, who is considered to 
have contributed to the restoration of a 
better style in painting. He studied at 
Rome under Pompeo Battoni, the rival of 
R. Mergs. On his return to Genoa, he 
^executed two paintings for a church at 
Sestri di Ponente, which are of great 
merit. His works are distinguished by 
much softness. Some of them are enu- 
merated in Tipaldo, i. 345, with a critical 
notice by Prof. Migliarini. His portrait 
of cardinal Doria is highly praised. 

BANCHl, (Seraphin,) a Florentine 
Dominican monk, sent while very young 
to Paris, where he was patronized by 
Catherine de Medicis. After her death, 
he returned to Florence, and was sent 
back to France by Ferdinand I., grand 
duke of Tuscany, to observe and mve 
him an account of the religious troubles 
which desolated that country. Barridre 
having disedosed to him at Lyons, in 
1593, ins prcject of assassinating Henry 
IV.., Ban^ informed that prince, and 
the murderer was arrested before the 
commission of the deed. His loyalty on 
this occasion was rewarded by his nomi^ 
nation to the bishopric of Angoiddme, 

. but he excused hiin^lf on the ground of 
his own insudicienc)|| and was^ satisfied 


with a small pension. He passed thd 
latter part of his life in retirement and 
religious contemplation, and died in 1622. 
He published one or two tracts, chiefly 
relating to the attempt against the life 
of Henry IV. (Biog. Univ.) 

BANCHIERI, (Adriano,) an Italian 
organ player and musician of great note. 
He was an Olivetan monk at Bologna, 
and organist of the church of St. Michaele 
in Bosco. He wrote Conclusioni nel 
suono deir Organo, Bologna, 1609, 4to ; 
La Cartella Musicale. Terza impresa 
ampliata, Venet. 1614, 4to; Brevi e 
Primi Documenti Musicali, Venet. 1613, 
4to; Duo in Contrapunto, &c. Ven. 
1613, 4to. He occupied himself also 
with poetry, and wrote several comedies, 
some of which he published under the 
name of Camillo Sialigeri della Fratta. 
His other works are enumerated in 
Mazzuchelli, Walther, Forkel, Schilling, 
&c. 

BANCK, (Lawrent,) a German jurist, 
who was bom at Norkoping, and in the 
year 1641 went to Franeker, where he 
studied jurisprudence. In 1647 he be- 
came professor extraordinary of law at 
that university, the duties of whicli office 
he continued to discharge until his death, 
which happened on the 1 3th of October, 
1662. The following is a list of his 
works; 1, Roma Triumphans, seu In- 
auguratio Innocentii X. cum Appendice 
de quarumdam Ceremoniarum Papalium 
origine, Franeker, 1645. 2. De Ty- 

rannide Papae in Reges Principes Chns- 
tianos diascepsis, Franeker, 1649. 3. 

Commentarii de Privilegiis Militum, 
urisconsultorum, Studiosorum, Merca- 
3 rum, Mulierum. These five disserta- 
tions were printed at Franeker, the four 
first in 1649, and the fifth in 1651. 4. 
De Baiici-ruptoribus, Franeker, 1650. 
5. Taxa Sanctag Cancellerim Apostolicse, 
Noils illustrata, Franeker, 1651. 6. 

Dissertatio de Jure et Privilegiis Nobi- 
limn, Fnmeker, 1652. 7. De Duellis, 
Franeker, 1658. 8. Bizarrie Politiche, 
Franeker, 1658. 9. Dissertatio de 

Stmetura et Ruptura Aurese Bullm Ca- 
roli IV., Franeker, 1661. 

BANCO, (Nanni d’ Antonio, 1374— 
1421,) a sculptor and architect, of Siena. 
His master was DonateUo, and bis sta- 
tues and bas-reliefs acquired him n mat 
reputation, which wo Ad probably hav# 
increased, had he lived longer. He 
executed a statue of St. Philip, for the 
company of the Shoemakere in Flo- 
rence, praised by Vasari. He eeems to 
have been also one of the archita^ of 
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the calbedtal Florence, because to him, 
Donatdli, and Bnmeleschi, some monies 
for models of the eupola were paid. 
{Vasari Vite.) 

BANCROFT, (Richard,) archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of James I., 
was bom at Famworth in Lancashire, in 
September, 1544, being the son of John 
Bancroft, a gentleman residing at that 
place. His motlier was of an episcopal 
family, the niece of Hugh Curwyn, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who relinquished that 
diocese, and became bishop of Oxford. 
He was sent to Cambridge, where he 
studied in Christ’s college, and took the 
degree of B.A. in 1567, and then removed 
to Jesus college; where, according to 
Sherman’s history of that college, he was 
a noted tutor, training up many scholars 
who became in due time fellows. Some 
accounts of him state that his uncle gave 
him, at this period of his life, a prebend 
in tlie church of Dublin, but this appears 
to be a questionable point in his history. 
He took orders, became chaplain to 
the bishop of Ely, who, in 1575, gave 
him the rectory of Teversham in Cam- 
bridgeshire. In 1580 he was admitted 
B.D. In 1585 he commenced D.D., 
being then settled in London as the rec- 
tor of St. Andrew s, Holborn, to which 
church he was presented in 1584. To 
this was added, in 1585, that he was 
appointed treasurer of St. Paul’s. He 
was also, at this period of his life, chap- 
lain to Sir Christopher Hatton, by whom 
he was presented to the rectory of Cot- 
tingham in Northamptonshire ; prebends 
were also given him in the churches of 
St. Paul, Westminster, and Canterbury- 
to which some add Durham. Archbishop 
Whitgift named him one of his chaplains. 
In 1597, through the interest of the 
archbishop, and of lord Burghley, he was 
made bishop of London. 

We obtain a view of his character and 
past services to the church from a me- 
morial of archbishop Whitgift, written at 
this period, which we shall abridge. His 
conversation in the world had been with- 
out blame ; he had taken his degrees in 
school as other men had done, and with 
equal credit; he had been a preacher 
against popery above twenty-four years ; 
he was not of the presbyterian faction, 
J>ut had ever opposed himself against all 
^cts and innovations; he was in good 
reputation with the late lord chancellor 
(Hatton) for twelve' years, and often 
employed^ matters of great importance 
for the queen’s service, and had remained 
‘wit^n^he like credit for ftve yean with 
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the archbishop of Canterbury; he had 
been of the queen’s commission general 
for causes ecclesiastical almost twelve 
years, and had been engaged in all the 
transactions of that commission which 
were of importance ; he had done much 
to discover and put down seditious books 
and writings ; by a sermon preached at 
Paul’s-cross, ana afterwards printed, lie 
had done a great service, as well as by 
two other books v^icb he had printed 
against the disturbance of the settled 
order of the church ; and yet, while he 
had shown himself earnest to suppress 
some kind of sectaries, he had in this 
shown no tyrannous disposition. Such 
was the character given of him when his 
friends were wishing to place him in the 
prominent situation of bishop of London, 
a situation at that time more than usually 
important, owing to the advanced age 
and declining health of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. To continue his history. 
In 1600 he was employed by queen 
Elizabeth in a foreign embassy, to put an 
end to the difi’ercnce between tlie Fhiglish 
and Danes. He was in attendance on 
the queen at the time of her death. 
Soon after the accession of James, wo 
find him enpgcd in the disputatioi) be- 
fore that prince, between the heads of 
the Church of England, as it was esta- 
hiishod by Edward VI., and the heads of 
the presbyterian or puritan party. The 
disputation was carried on for several 
days at Hampton-court, and at the close 
the advantage appeared to the king to 
be greatly on the side of those whom^ 
Bancroft represented, and the measures of 
government were afterwards framed ac- 
cordingly. He was appointed one of the 
commissioners for regulating the affairs 
of the church, and repressing the publi- 
cation of books deemed dangerous ; and 
a convocation being assembled during 
the last illness of the archbishop, he was 
appointed to preside in the archbishop’s 
absence, and finally, when archbishop 
Whitgift died, in 16Q4,he was ajppmnted 
to succeed him. In this high dimity he 
acted in that critical period with the same 
decision, and on the same principles, as 
had been the case in the earlier period 
of his history. It is the opinion of lord 
Clarendon that had his life been pro- 
longed a few years more, be would have 
succeeded in breaking down the party 
which had risen in the church, and whicn ^ 
at length overturiied both the ohucch and 
the monarchy^ But he, sat only si years, 
dying at Lambeth on November 2, 1610; 
The two treatiseibf lus, to which allu* 
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fflon has been made, both beaaf the same BANCROFT, (Thomas,) was author 
date in the title-'page, 1593, and both of a volume of epigrams and epitaphs, 
belong to the controversy respecting wliich might have been passed over with- 
church order apd discipline. They are out notice, but that two of his “ pocticd 
entitled, Survey of the pretended Holy brevities” are addressed to Shakespeare. 
Discipline, and Dangerous Positions and In one of his epigrams, Bancroft tells us 
Proceedings, published and practised that he was young at the time they were 
within this island of Britain, under pre- written, and they were printed in 1039, 
tence of Reformation and of the Presby- divided into two books. His lines to 
terian Discipline. Writing and acting James Shirley, the dramatist, have been 
with energy against that party, it is no often quoted, last by the Rev. A. Dyce, 
wonder that he a person very ob- in his account of that poet and his writ- 
noxious to tliem, and accordingly he is ings (i. v.) published in 1833. We find 
often spoken of with severity by them; from them that Bancroft and Shirley were 
but there appears to be no substantial contemporaries at college, and both en- 
charge against him, except that he was tered at Catherine hall, Cambridge, 
supposed to press conformity with too Shirley, we know, was not born until 
high and severe a hand in matters of 1596, and we may conclude that Ban- 
small importance to the church at large, croft was of about an equal age. Ban- 
but of considerable importance to indivi- croft mentions that his father and mother 
dual ministers, to whom the non-observ- were “ buried near together in Swarston 
ance was in their mode of view a point church,” in Derbyshire, and it is very 
of conscience and duty. It may be possible that it was his native place. Sir 
added tliat he was of the privjr council to Aston Cockayne, who appears to have 
king James, and, for a short time, at the been intimate with Bancroft, in his Chain 
end of his life, chancellor of the uiiiver- of Golden Poems, printed in 1658, speaks 
sity of Oxford. of him first as of Swarston, and subse- 

BANCROFT, (John,) a prelate of the quently as of Bradley, where Bancroft 
English church, was nephew to Dr. seems to have resided at the date when 
Richard Bancroft, a more eminent person he published his Heroical Lover, in the 
in station and character. He was born same year as that in which Sir Aston 
at Eastwell, a village between Witney Cockayne's poems came out. Sir Aston 
and Barford in Oxfordshire, and was also has some verses addressed to Ban- 
admitted a student of Christ-church in croft “ upon his Book of Satires,” 
1592, took the usual academical degrees, meaning, perhaps, his Ei)igrams imd 
entered the church, and officiated as a Epitaphs already mentioned; but it is 
minister for some time in and about Ox- very likely that several productions by 
Iford. He was then made master of Bancroft have been lost, as Sir Aston 
^University college, Oxford, through the elsewhere praises him for his “ many 
influence of his uncle the arclibishop, ^orks.” His Glutton’s Fever has only 
which office he held for twenty years, Eileen recovered comparatively recently, 
111 1 632 he was made bishop of Oxford, and reprinted for the Roxburgh Club, in 
Like his uncle, Dr. Richard Bancroft, he 1833. 

was a strong opponent of the puritans, BANCROFT, (Edward,) a physician 
and when, in 1 640, it was become evident and member of the Royal College of 
that that party were in the way to gain Physicians in London. He was one of 
a great ascendancy, and the parliament the most active promoters of the Medical 
began to take measures to curtail the Society of London, and his portrait ap- 
pow^atid privileges of the bishops, Ban- pears in the painting representing 'One 
croft^ecame so strongly possessed with of the society's meetings. He was a 
apprehensions of what mignt be the con- highly educated man, and possessed a 
sequence, that, with little or no sickness, knowledge of science in general. He 
he expired at his lodgings at Westmin- was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
ster. The date of his death is February was intimate with most of the piuloso*- 
12, 1640-1. phers of his day, particularly Franklin 

He is celebrated for having first built a and Priestley. He wrote an Essay on, 
house for the residence of the bishop of the Natural History of Guiana, which'" 
Oxford*' liiis he did at the instigation was published, Lond. 1769, 8vo, and 
Qif archbishop Laud* He placed it at consists of a series of Letters^ddressed 
Cuddesdon. The house was buAit by to his brother from Rio D^eri^ in 
the. parliament troops in 1644, and 1766, written in a very 
another was erected^ its site in 1679; manner, and containing a great diyi of 
105 ^ 
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information which was new at that time. 
He ia the first to give a description of 
the woorara, or wurali poison, employed 
by the Indians to poison their arrows, and 
to note the eifecta of this vegetable, as 
since confirmed by the experiments of 
Sir Benjamin Brome, and other physio* 
legists. He also speaks of the genera- 
tion of the singular toad, the pipa, and 
of the effects of the electrical eel. The 
author’s name does not appear on the 
title-page of this work ; but it is affixed 
to a dedication to his friend, Dr. William 
Pitcairn, lest the credibility of some of 
his statements should be questioned. He 
settled in practice in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford -squdre, in 1790; and in 
1794, published the first volume of a 
work, entitled, Experimental Researches, 
concerning the Philosophy of Permanent 
Colours, and the best means of producing 
them by Dyeing, Calico-printing, &c. 
The second volume completing the work 
was not printed until 181«3. It has been 
translated into the German language. 
Dr. Bancroft was a man of very ami- 
able manners, and died in 1821, much 
regretted. He has been frequently con- 
founded with his son, Dr. Edward Na- 
thaniel Bancroft, also a physician. He 
was a military physician, and engaged 
in a controversy with Sir James M*Gri- 
gor, bart. Dr. Jackson, and others, 
respecting the Fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Military Enquiry ; and he 
delivered the Gulstonian Lectures at the 
Royal College of Physicians, of which 
he was a fellow, in 1806 and 1807, 
selecting for his subject the Yellow Fever, 
in which disease he had had much exp^ 
rience. These lectures were _afterwar<w 
embodied into a work on the subject, 
published in 1811, and to which there 
IS a sequel, printed in 1817. It is a 
work of considerable research and much 
ability. 

BANDARINI, (Marco,) an Italian 
poet of the sixteenth century, bom in the 
neighbourhood of Padua, who published 
several poems, &c., of no great merit or 
importance, which are now almost for- 
gotten. (Biog. Univ.) 

BANDARRA, (Gonsalo L.) a native of 
Francesco in Portugal, flourished during 
the reigns of Manuel, Joam 111. and 
Sebastian. He entered into the order of 
St. Frands ; and though he could neither 
read nor write, he composed verses, and 
verses which were intended to be 
prophetilr They were in the mouth of 
all, especially the vulgar ; and like the 
vul|pr in more enlightened countries, 
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they thought' the more highly of him 
because he was illiterate: just as the 
fortune-teller, who is deaf and- dumb^ 
enjoys a greater reputation than one 
that has the use of ms faculties. After 
the disappearance of Don Sebastian, the 
mob would not believe that he was dead. 
No ; like Pelayo, in a former age, he had 
sought some hermit’s cell; but, unlike 
the Astnirian, he would return to rescue 
Portugal firom all^egradation. Ban- 
darra was one of tWmob ; he caught its 
mania ; he bewailed the decay of Portugal ; 
but predicted her eventual restoration : 
that he intended the name of Sebastian 
to be the instmment of this change, is pro- 
bable enough. The inquisition caught 
this new prophet, who figured in an aut<^ 
da-fi ; yet he was only exposed and con- 
fined for a time ; and when enlarged, he 
indited his wild nonsense as before. His 
verses were sacred in the eyes of the 
Sebastianists ; and in the editions which 
appeared of them, elaborate notes ex- 
plained what was obscure, — of course 
just as the commentator wished. It is 
rather odd that the Jesuits were the ad- 
mirers of this maniac. 

BANDELLl, (Matteo,) bom in Bres- 
cia. Having studied in different convents 
of the Dominican friars, and having 
entered tliat congregation, he was sent 
by pope Bonifacius iX. in 1398, as pre- 
fetto m governo della chiesa to Constan- 
tinople. He wrote a large and labo- 
rious work, Luo^hi communi di tutta la 
Sta. Scrittura, in four books. (Leo- 
nardo Cozzanda libraria Bresciana. Bresci 
1694.) 

BANDELLO, (Vincentio de,) a Do- 
minican monk, bom at Castel-Nuovo, in 
1435. He studied at Bolpgna, and dis- 
tinguished himself so highly by his elo- 
quence, learning, and powers of contro- 
versy, that he was frequently deputed to 
the religious councils, then held to consi- 
der abstruse points of religion, which were 
at that time warmly debated, and in one 
of tliem received from pope ImuM^eni 
VIII. the doctoral laurel. He ms in- 
vested successively with the principal 
dignities of his order, of which, in 1501, 
be was elected generaL He died at Al- 
tomonte, in Cmabria, in 1506* Ban- 
dello’s principal works are, Libellua 
Recollectorius de Veritate Ccmceptionis 
B. Marim Virginis, Milan, 1475,^-(a’veifjr 
rare book ;) Tractatus de singular! Furl^ 
tate et Prserogativa Conceptionis Salva- 
toris D. N. J. C., Bologn. 1481', (also 
very rare;) some other works are pre- 
served in MS. .(Blog. Univi: Suppl.) 
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BANDELLO, (Matteo,> an Italian nion, (Life of LeoX. iv. 124, edit. 1827,) 
novelist of great celebrity and ability, that he had employed himself in col- 
was bom, as he himself informs us, nt lecting the materials at Afferent periods 
Castelnuovo, in the district of Tortona, of his life. Those materials are of a 
in Lombardy, but seems to have been very varied character, serious and ludi- 
educated in Rome : at least he was resi- crous ; some of the novels being histo* 
dent there at an early age, and remained rical, while others, as far as we can now 
for some years under the care of his ascertain, are the produce of a not very 
uncle, who was general of the order of fertile and somewhat morbid imagina- 
Dominicans* With him he also travelled tion*. The author seems to delight in 
over most of the co^tries of Europe, in- painting horrors in their coarsest and 
eluding France, GVmany, and Spain, strongest colours, and his comic narra- 
His uncle died in 1506, according to tives are disfigured by grossness and in- 
Mazzuchelli; but Matteo Bandello ere decency. A few of Bandello’s novels 
long acc^uired considerable reputation, were at an early date translated into 
and repairing to Milan, he was employed English, and published in Painter’s Pa- 
ns instructor to Lucrezia Gonzaga, lace of Pleasure, especially the story of 
which, with an Italian poem he wrote in Romeo and Juliet, (vol.ii. Novel 9,) of 
her praise, seems to have been the foun- which, as well as of Arthur Brooke’s 
dation of his subsequent advancement, poem on the same subject, Shakespeare 
The dedicatory epistles prefixed to his availed himself. Bandello does not pro- 
novels, bear testimony to his intimacy fess to be always original in his reLations ; 
with many eminent individuals ; but it is and this is an instance in which he was 
to be recollected, that at this date, he indebted to a previous writer, perhaps to 
had been appointed bishop of Agen, in Luigi da Porto, whose narrative of Dui 
France, for which dignity he had quali- Nobili Amanti, had been printed nine- 
fied by enrolling himself in the order teen years before Bandello wrote, 
of Dominicans, probably before he lost The entire work consists of 4 vols, 
his uncle. However, the facts con- three of which were originally printed in 
nected with the life of Bandello are very 4to at Lucca, in 1554, and a fourth at 
imperfectly known ; and among other Lyons in 1574, some years after the 
points, the date when he obtained his death of the writer. “ Some of the literary 
bishopric is uncertain. It has been ge- historians of Italy (observes Mr. Roscoe) 
neral^ supposed tliat it was in 1550, and have endeavoured to extenuate that want 
that it was given to him by Henry II. ; of decorum in tliese writings, which they 
but his poem was printed at Agen in cannot entirely defend; whilst others 
1545 ; and the probability seems to be have congratulated themselves that the 
Jthat he was then in possession of the see; appearance of so scandalous a work at so 
^if so, the dignity must have been con- critical a period, did not afford the re- 
ferred upon him by Francis I. Mr. formers those advantages which they 
Roscoe, in his Life of Leo X. does not ^ight have obtained, had they known 
enter into this question, or we might hope how to avail themselves of them.” It 
to have seen it settled. If Bandello were was not, perhaps, that the reformers did 
consecrated bishop of Agen in 1550, he not know how to avail themselves of any 
only held it for about five years, as he advantages, but that Bandello’s novels 
then relinquished it to James Tregosa, to came out rather too late for their pur- 
whom it had been promised by Henry II. pose, and were not well known until 
as soon as he should arrive at the proper some years after their appearance, 
age. i Bandello, therefore, retained it BANDETTINI, (Teresa, born in 1763,) 

merely <id interim^ not so mucli by pre- a native of Lucca, and an Itdian poetess, 
ference of the king of France, as at the better known by her Arcadian name of 
earnest instance of die pope. Never- Amarilli Toscana, according to the 
^eless he died at Bazens, the country- fected fashion of the Italian academical 
seat of the bishops of Agen, where, per- societies. She was intended by her par 
haps, he was permitted to reside, after he rents for an opera dancer, but having 
had resigned the bishopric. This event shown much talent as an improvisatore, 
himpened about the year 1561. The she was rescued from that condition. In 
principal work by which he is known, is 1788 she published a volume of Rime 
entitle^ Le Novelle del Bandello, the Diverse. She published als(^,Xn Morte 
first edition of which was printed at di Adone, a poem in four 'mntos; II 
Lucca in 1554, while their author held Polidoro, a tragedy. In private life she 
his bishopric ; and Mr. Roscoe is of opi- is said to have been retiring and amijsble. 
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She married, in 1789, Pietro Landucci of 
Lucca. See more in Tipaldo, iv. 338. 

BANDI, (Michael,) a Hungarian, who 
studied in Leyden, and published in 
1718, Bi^dosok Vezfire, 12mo. From 
the German he translated, Sz. Irasbal 
le-rajzaltatott, &c., 1718, 8vo, both re- 
ligious books. (Horanyi Mem. Hung.) 

BANDIERA, (Alessandro,) an Italian 
scholar of the eighteenth century, bom 
at Sienna in 1699. Educated by the 
Jesuits, whose society he entered, he 
made so great progress, as to be ap- 
pointed, at the early age of nineteen, 
professor of belles-lettres, which, accord- 
ing to the institution of that society, he 
taught in different colleges of Jesuits 
throughout Italy for more than twenty 
years; when having adopted opinions, 
and a mode of teaching contrary to 
those then in use, he was obliged to 
quit their order, and enter that of the 
Frati Serviti, of the rule of St. Augustin 
in Florence, where he passed the rest of 
his life in the pursuit of literature. The 
exact date of liis death is unknown, but 
it must have taken place after 1755. 
His principal works are, several trans- 
lations from Cicero; Serotricemerone, 
ovvero le Sacre Giomati, etc. Venezia, 
1745, 8vo, a book written in imitation of 
the plan of the Decamcrone, in which he 
introduces ten young men, each in his 
turn relating stories taken from sacred 
liistory ; an ’expurgated edition of the 
Decamerone, Venezia, 1754, 8vo, &c. 

Bandicra had two elder brothers, Fran^ 
cesco and Giovan Niccolo, the former a 
priest and a lawyer, who wrote a w^ork 
upon the Jus Gentium, full of critical and 
historical notes ; and the latter, Giovau' 
Niccolo, a member of the society of the 
Oratorio, was the author of several works, 
amongst which, 1. De Augustino Dato, 
libri diio, Roma, 1733, 4to ; that is, the 
life of the celebrated Agostino Dati, 
drawn chiefly from his works. 2. 'frat- 
tato degU Studi delle Donne, etc. Vene- 
zia, 1740, 8vo. 

BANDIERI, (Francesco,) an Italian 
lawyer of the eighteenth century, was 
bom at Sienna about the year 1694. 
He waa the first who lectured on public 
law at the university of Pisa, being at the 
same time at the head of the College of 
Ferdinand, one of the principal in the 
university. He was in holy orders, and 
in the early part of his life devoted him- 
self, with considerable success, to the 
study of the literature of the ancients, 
and of his own country. He disputed 
with great applause in phflosophy^ in 
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jurisprudeiice, and in dogmatic theology. 
He took the highest degree in theology,, 
and became admitted into the Theologi- 
cal College, and some years afterwards 
enjoyed both the honour and remunera*- 
tion of a lecturer. He travelled in Ger- 
many, in the Low Countries, and in 
France, and remained some time at 
Leyden, where he studied civil law under 
the celebrated Vitriario, whose high 
commendations of his tdents induced 
the grand duke to appoint him, without 
solicitation, professor at Pisa. We have 
no writings of his in print, except some 
verses published at Sienna in 1721, and 
others at Palermo in 1728. He, how- 
ever, prepared for publication four books 
of institutes of universal public law, and 
the law of nature, with notes, historical 
and critical, after the fashion of Grotius. 
He also composed two dissertations on 
the same subject, (itfazzuchelli.) 

BANDINELLI, (Baccio,) an eminent 
sculptor, born at Florence in 1487. His 
father, whom Benvenuto Cellini describes 
as a retailer of charcoal, a very inferior 
kind of shop-keeper, very much resem- 
bling in appearance and dress a chim- 
ney-sweeper, was nevertheless a skilful 
jeweller and watch-maker, and naturally 
wished that Baccio should follow the 
same business; but the early talent 
which he showed for a higher profession, 
made him change his mind. It is re- 
ported that at the age of nine, he made 
a colossal figure of snow, most surprising 
for its elegance of form and justness of 
proportion. Being placed under Fran-' 
cesco Rustici, one of the best sculptors of 
the time, his progress surpassed expecta- 
tion, and, no doubt, contributed not a 
little to strengthen and increase his na- 
turally vain and envious disposition. 
It is stated that the celebrated cartoon of 
Michael Angelo being exposed to the 
public, together with the other made by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and during the re- 
volution which took place in Florence in 
1512, being cut to pieces, BandineUi was 
accused of the shameful act, through the 
envy and hatred he publicly declared, 
and nourished, during life against that 
eminent artist. 

His first great work was a statue of 
Mercury, which was sent to Francis I. ; 
next one of St. Peter, which is stfll in the 
cathedral of Florence; and afterwards 
that of Orpheus for the Pitti palace, in 
which he imitated successfully tne Apollo 
of Belvidere. Being afterwards charged 
by pope Clement Vn. to make a copy of 
tlto l^ocoon, which was intended as a 
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present to Francis 1. he boasted of having 
surpassed the original ; and, in fact, so 
pleased was the pope with the perform- 
ance, that he kept it at Florence, where 
it may still be seen, not in the garden 
(as Mr. Chalmers says), but in the gal- 
lery of the Medici, though broken and 
almost calcined during the fire of 1762, 
which destroyed great part of that mu- 
seum. Of the other works which he 
afterwards made, th^rincipal are the co- 
lossal group of HerSes and Cacus ; the 
Massacre of the Innocents ; the Martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence ; and the Descent 
from the Cross ; besides many others in 
basso-relievo, in which he excelled ; 
amongst which are those in tlie choir of 
the cathedral at Florence, and a beautiful 
one in bronze, presented to Charles V. 
who in return for this, (and not, as Mr. 
Chalmers states, for the Descent from 
the Cross, which was never sent from 
Florence,) recompensed the proud artist 
in the way most nattering ^to his vanity, 
with the cross of St. James, a distinction 
which rendered him more envious and 
quarrelsome, so as on many occasions to 
require the intervention of the magistrates. 
In all these works, though Bandinelli 
exhibited a great elevation of style, yet 
on the whole most of his figures 
show a deficiency of grace, and a want 
of elegance, and they are generally cold, 
stiff, and hard. Such is the case with the 
group of Hercules and Cacus, still in exist- 
ence in the piazza before the old palace. 
The same may be said of tlie Massacre 
^f the Innocents, and the Martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence ; they both show correct- 
ness of design, a great knowledge of ana- 
tomy, and exuberance of imagination; 
but the former has been, and with jus- 
tice, represented as a scene not of terror 
and pity, but of loathsomeness and 
horror; and in the latter, tlic clumsy 
figures of the saint, and of those around 
him, show a mournful contrast with the 
sinlplicity of the drapery of the rest of 
the spectators. 

In the Descent from the Cross, or as 
the Italians call it — Cristo morto sos- 
tenuoto da Nicodemo, which was the 
last great work of Bandinelli, his head 
was introduced by Clement, one of his 
sons, a young roan of great promise, 
who died ver^ early. This group is still 
in existence in the church of the Serviti 
at Florence, on the tomb to which he 
carried with his own hands the bones of 
his father, and in which he, according to 
his wishes, was buried, together with his 
Wife, dying a few months after^ at the 
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age of seventy-two, and leaving to his 
several children an immense fortune, 
with a quantity of designs, models, and 
sketches, and marbles roughly worked. 

BANDINELLI, (Marco,) a painter, 
called Marchino di Guido Reni, with 
whom he had stayed for thirty years as a 
model, cook, servant, and housekeeper. 
He left some compositions of his own. 
(Nagler Kiinstler Lexicon.) 

BAN D I N I, ( Sallust, ) an Italian lawyer, 
horn at Sienna, in 1677, died 1760. About 
1740, he wrote a dissertation on the Ma- 
remma of Sienna, which was remarkable 
for the sound and clear views which it 
exhibited. He first developed many of 
the ideas which afterwards formed the 
foundations of the science of political 
economy. (Biog. Uiiiv. Suppl.) 

BANDINI, (Angelo Maria,) an emi- 
nent scholar, born at Florence in 1726. 
Having lost his parents whilst an in- 
fant, he was placed under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits, and soon showed his 
predilection for MSS. and antiquities. 
The first publication by which lie made 
himself known, w'as a dissertation De 
veterum Saltationibus, which he wrote 
at the age of twenty-two, and which was 
inserted in the works of Meursius, pub- 
lished in 1749. Obtaining soon after 
the situation of secretary to the bishop 
of Volterra, he accompanied that pre- 
late to Vienna, was presented to tho 
emperor Francis I. to whom he addressed 
the Specimen Littcraturae Florentinae, a 
work full of erudition and research, pub- 
lished at Florence, in 2 vols, 8vo ; the 
first in 1747, and the second in 1751, 
fcontaining the history of the Aceademia 
Ylatonica, instituted by Cosmo di Me- 
dici, from which arose that of La Crusca, 
with the Life of Landino, its first president. 
On his return to Italy, Bandini settled 
at Rome, took orders, and was allowed 
to indulge his passion for study in the 
libraries of the cardinals Passionei and 
Corsini, and, above all, of the Vatican. 
At that time the celebrated obelisk of 
Augustus, through the efforts of the 
famed Niccolo Zobagio, was" discovered 
amongst the ruins of the Campo Marzio, 
and Bandino was commissioned by pope 
Benedict XIV. to describe and explain 
it. This he did, and in 1750 published 
at Rome, in 1 vol. folio, both in Latin 
and Italian, by desire of the same pope, 
his work, De Ohelisco August! Csesam 
e Campi Martii ruderibus nupep eruto. 
Ill health now obliged him to return 
to Florence, and he was by bi$hop Mam* 
celli appointed keeper of his' library, 
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which his uncle had left] him on condi-* raged to continue it. Oh his Return to 
tion that it should be opened to the pub- Arezzo, his books and papers were 
lie ; a liberality, of which many exam- taken by the troops of count Alberigo, 
pies exist in It^y, though few elsewhere; of Barbiano, when in 1361 he took pos- 
and the bishop dying soon after, left his session of that city ; and as Banaino 
inheritance to the library, and appointed could only recover a small portion of 
Bandini perpetud librarian and executor, them, he returned to Bologna ; there he 
who opened it to the public in Septem- resumed his professorship, and his work, 
her 1762. In ^ITSB, the emperor gave which he completed in 1412, and died 
him a canonry at florence, and made not long after. This work, hoiyever, has 
him chief librarian of the Laurentian H- never be^n published, and it would, per- 
brary, an office which he held for forty- haps, be useless toi^^ublish it now ; but 
four years, and died in 1800, generally thejudiciousTirahoschiisofopinioiii that 
lamented, disposing of his fortune in the publication of the most interesting 
pious works, and founding an establish- parts might be of great ' use. This 
ment of public education at his villa of in a small way has been done by the 
St. Antonih, near Fiegole. abb6 Metrus, in the preface ta the 

Of his works besides those we have Life of Amhrogio Comaldolese, and 
mentioned, the principal are — 1. C9I- by the padre aflate Sarti, in thedSlogia 
lectio veterum aliquot Momiinentonim of the professors of Bologna, extracted 
ad Historiam praecipue Litterariam Per- from copies of the immense work, pre- 
tinentium. Arezzo, 1752, 8vo. This served in several libraries. It is divided 
work was denounced and forbidden by into five parts, and each part in several 
the Indice ; but on the explanation which books. The grst part treats of divinity, 
Bandini gave, the prohibition was with- and contains the dogmas of the chris- 
drawn by a regular decree. 2. Catalogiis tian religion, and the opinions of the 
Codicum Manuscriptorum Graecorum, theologians upon different important 
Latinonim, ct Italorum Bibliothecae questions. The second, after explaining 
Laureiitianae. Florence, 1767 and 1778, the creation of the universe, describes 
8 vols, fol. 3. An edition of the Greek the heavens and every branch of astro- 
Minor Poets, enriched with notes, various nomy. ITie third contains the treatise 
readings, and an Italian translation by on elements, and every thing that be- 
Salvinu Besides these, he wrote several longs to the natural history of the air 
other works, such as the Life of Filippo and water. The fourth describes the 
Strozzi, del Cardinale Niccolo da Prato ; earth, and every^ thing it contains most 
De Vita et Sc^ptis Joannis Baptistae worth notice. The hfth, which is the 
Donii, libri quinque ; Elogio dell’ Abate most useful, treats of illustrious men, 
Francesco Marucelli, fondatore della nu- sects of philosophers, heresies and here-i] 
bica Liberia Marucelliana, which, in a ^siarchs, of the most celebrated women, 
biographical dictionary, has been mis^and, lastly, of theological and moral 
named, Lacci-astuziana ; Vita e LetterC^ virtues. 

di Amerigo Vespuccio, amongst which BANDTKE, (George Samuel,) a Polish 
are the seven original letters, \mich were historian and bibliographer, bom at Lu- 
printed after bis death. blin, Nov. 24th, 1768, was the son of a 

BANDING, (Domenico,) an emi- German merchant from Silesia, who had 
nent Italian scholar, bom at Arezzo settled there. He was placed at an 
in 1340. He lost his father, who was age in the Gymnasium at Breslaw, and 
a professor of grammar, and enjoyed afterivards studied successively at ftte 
a great reputation for learning, by the universities of Halle and Jena. Having 
great jjdague in 1348. It is not known completed his academical studies; he oh- 
where DonAnico received his education, tained the situation of tutor in the fam%‘^ 
though his progress must have been con- of count Czarowski, and aceoihpc^d 
slderable, for in his youth he conceived his pupils to Warsaw, Dresden, Mrfih,' 
the plan of, and actually began his im- and Petersburg, in which last cap^l he 
mense work, under the tiUe of, Fons remained^ two years, during wmeh he 
Memorahilium Universi. applied himself to the study both of the. 

In the year 1374, he went to Bologna, Russian, and the old Slavonian ton^e. 
where he was appointed professor of On returning to Breslaw^ In 179S; he 
eloquence; from Jrologna ne went to was appointed teacher of the Polish lan* 
Padua, ^d became acquainted with Pe* guage m the Gytifoasium, and in 1804, 
tsarca, to whom he mentioned and read was promoted Ut the situation of rector 
part fd his woi^k^^and was by him enoou- at the Hei%engeist<*8chiile« It was about 
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tliis period that he began hia literary 
career, by his HUtoriseh-kritischen An^ 
lecten stnr Erlauteruijg der Geschichte 
des Ostens von Europa, Berlm, 1802; to 
which succeeded his Polish and German 
dictionary, in 2 vols, 1806, and his 
Polish grammar for Germans, both which 
^ave been highlj^ serviceable in facili- 
tating the acquisition of a most difiicult 
language. His Dzieje Narodu Polskiego, 
or Events in Polish History, was another 
iisefnl publication, ^ich he continued 
“ in other editions 

of .it, "so as to render 
the nuftt satisfactory sources of 
tidn relative to the history of PolanaT'' 
The reputation he thus obtained, led to 
his being ^ appointed in 4811 librarian, 
and professor of biblio^aphy at the uni- 
versity of Cracow, which office was by 
no means a sinecure ; for the extensive 
and valuable collection of books, &c. 
committed to his charge, had been so 
greatly neglected, that the classification 
and arrangement of them were the labour 
of about ten years. It wai^ during this 
laborious occupation that he commenced 
his bibliographical publications, viz. His- 
tory a Drukard Kr^owskich, 1815, and 
History a Drukard w Polsce, (History of 
Firinting in Poland,) 3 vols, 1825. He 
died June 11, 1835. 

BANDURI, (D. Anselmo,) an Italian 
antiouary, bom in 1670 at Ragusa, a 
small republic of Dalmhtia, and entered 
very young the order of St. Benedict, in 
|Melita, a small island of the Adriatic. 
rHe finished bis education, and took the. 


in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Pr^s, to 
improve his knowledge by the society of 
the great scholars who were living there. 
About the end of 1702, Banduri reached 
Pans ; and such was his eagerness to 
comply with the intention of the grand 
duke, that in the year 1705 he published 
a prospectus of a new edition of the 
works of Nicephorus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, which were to be followed 
by the Commentary of Theodorus of 
IViopsuesta, on the minor prophets ; by 
the Commentary of Philo of Carpathos 
on theCantic., and hythat of Hesyebius 
Psalms, with o^her small treatises of 
idcT GrJ^fc' fnfhers. Happening, however, 
in the course of his researches to meet 
with several MSS. on the history of 
Constantinople, he translated them into 
Latin, explained the obscure passages, 
compared them with others, which had 
been already printed, and published 
them all, under the title of Tniperiiim 
Orientale, in 2 vols, folio, with learned 
notes, commentaries, geographical and 
topographical tables, medals, &c. divided 
into four parts, in 1711, at Paris. 

He afterwards published at Paris, in 
1718, 2 vols, folio, under the title of 
Numismata imperatorum Roman omm, 
cum Bibliotheca summaria sivc aucto- 
rum qui dc re nummaria scripserunt, 
which was reprinted at Hamburgh, % j 
Fabricius, in 1719, 4to; to which he has^ 
added, not a collection of different au- 
thors on medals, as some writers have 
asserted, hut a fragment from another 
work of Banduri, under the title of 


vows at Naples, where the Benedictines Varia Variorum de Numismatibus ; that 
had, an4 have still, a splendid house at a notice of some works, which were 
$t. Severino, and obtained permission to unknown to him at the time he published 
go to Florence to improve his knowledge the Numismata. 

in antiquities. He performed his jour- Two years before the publication of 
ney without expense, by playing the this work, Banduri had been elected 
organ, which procured him a favourable member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
reception everywhere. In Florence, by at Paris; and for reasons not well known, 
bp great knowledge of the leame4 Ian- having lost the friendship of the grandt^ 
gtt^s, he was appointed to teach them duke, his first protector, he accepted in ^ 
to the novices, in various houses of his 1724 the situation of librarian to the 
order. TKe great reputation wluch Ban- duke of Orleans. At that time he pub- 
dim now eiijoyed, induced the celebrated licly announced that his new edition of 
Montfadoon to apply to him in 1770, to Nicephorus and Theodorus Mo|h 
exam^e the MSS., which he needed for suesta was ready for the press ; and it 
the new edition of the works of St. Chry- seems that ill health alone prevented 
sostom ; and as at that time the grand him from publishing it. He died An 
duke of Tuscany, for! the sake of restoring 1743, and nis eulogy by M. Fretet ia 
the fame of thp university of Pisa, had inserted in the 16th vol. of the Meiholra 
created the niew professorship, of eccle- of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
sif wtieal lustory^ ^ the atf^ice of Mont- BANER, (Johann von,) a member of 
faucon, he not omy appointed J^ndufi bne of the most ancient, and’ formet)y 
to the chair, hut also consented diat he one of the most powerful families of 
should go and aome-jem at Faria, Sweden, was tha Becoi^||mn of Qiiatav^ 
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von Baner, couiuppoitSBf tbe Icin^#> BWrrie4B|Hn«»e8s<*lie.hoOteafiB(^i^ 
who'pemhedbythehtodgf tli« execu- Dwdarfi. TJhe negotiattons 
tioner in 1600, « victim of the rcyolu^- .ftfionrable termination^ 
tion caused by tiie- prfetensibBs of Sigis-: genepd attempted -the bold meas^ «f 
mund to the throne nf Sweden, and taking prisoners , the erovnedhe4^ «o8- 
whicb involved that countr^ih a. long semblediilBejgen^rg; totthe'atoippt 
war with the Poles. Gustavus Adolphus Msd by the tai^ttess of hts college?, 
distinguished the young ^Baner with ..A retteat from Bolmtoia was tiuM ranr 
pai-riwilni- favour; and in 1621 (in his dered necessary, through dero 8MW» Wd 
t<renty-fifth year) he had already reached follewid by the ^ PicctdpiKum.; 

an advanced^ rank in the army. His Baner at the ,same timai’being^ao en- 
education had bpen very defective, and feebled by illness; he .waa o^n 
he h^d distinipiiished himself rather by able to keep hia 

and firmnes| of purpose, than retreat without inbrrnn- 

pecuEaT^uS^^litie vof a g e n er ^ ; Saxony, where tha ex-i 

but he took every oppo'minViJ'rn'flSpail^Tiausted general died in 1641/ ' . *• - 

iijg these defect^ of early culture, and BANES, (Domingo, died 1604,) a 
his extraordinary talent fully i^conded Dominican of . Valladolid, wKo tanght 
hia industry. In the battle of Breiten- theology in several mona8terii^s.,.of Ids 
he distinguished himself by his order. He commented on some parts of 
" bravery agriinst the cavalry of Pappen- Aristotle, and of St. Thomas Aqninas, 
heim, and gained there the appellation and wrote two or three scholas'^ tren- 
of the *Mion of {Sweden. ” He was after- tises. i 


wards charged with the pursuit of Tilly’s BANEZ, (Prater Dominicus,)' called 
footed army ; resisted an attempt of de Mondragona, hut who was ^ native of 
Pappenheim to provoke him to single Valladolid. Having come ,vefy young 
combat, and drove him at last out of to Salamanca, Banez pursued there hia 
Lower Saxony. Recalled by Gustavus lirst studies, and apj^ied himsj^Tf sub- 
to Bavaria, Bauer took part in the battles se^uently to theology, Barthol. Me^na 
near Danauwerth, on the Lech, and be- being his fellow student. He ent^Kpd the 


fore Ingolstadt, was shot through tlie convent of Predicators of St, Stephen, 

^ arm at Nuremberg, and afterwards com- when he began to profess schel^C 
ybiinded the troops left in Bavaria, when theology, wliich he continued fof t^iffy 
•the king marched to Saxony. The death years. He died as professor emeritiDs of 
of Gustavus so affected his health and Salamanca, aged seventy-seven, in 1654. 
spirits, that he requested his dismissiop^^ Amongst Ips works are, Scholastica* Com- 
from the army, which, however, was not mentaria, S)^am. 1584 ; Do Justitia et 
granted. In 1633, he was appointed Jure, ibid, 1594; the latt^ published^ 
field lharshal, with the command of all again in Salam. in 1604, in ‘Venice, 


mvolved in a \|uarrel with the eleetdr of (Antonii Bibl. Hisp. nova.) 
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l^axony, on occasion of the siege of BANFI, one of the ufost 
Glogan,^ which was an indication m 'the Hungarian families. •* -vv ^ 

♦changing policy of that court, and which Lucas Banfi, was first bishop of Brim 
l^ad afterwards important consequences then^Jfrom 1158 to 1174,) archbisIlcAi^T 
^ 4br hiitli''' In 1634, he broke into Bohe- Gran. He served the kings Geysk^Lf 
mia, and conquered the northern part of Stephen HI. and IV., and died m 11^4? 
the kingdom, an enterprise facilitated i^y He is recorded as a pious^jp^la^: a' 
the death or Wallenstein, but was obliged hearty patriot, and intelligeifC^mciaa, 
in the latter jpart of that year to retreat who saved Hungary fyom neingfu^^ucdi 
into Thuringia. On the siege of Meek- by thq cunning Byzantine efeapeynr 
lenburg by the imperial troops, and those Manuel. A' 

of^he elector of Saxony, Baner entered John, took part at the unfdWmiate. , 
tjjie territoHeS of the hitter, took some battl^ of Moh4cz, (3§th Aligns^ 5^;} 

, towns of impptrtanGe, and agaih entered but escaped unhurt. He 
Bohemia. . ^Hithet he i|as followed by ^ wards palatito of the rivaTlciiig^iSilin 
Pi^kiminip;and the^v^K^timmanders Z^polya, ^n^died in 4534. 
tenk up thei^' winter, tS l^esch^edes ungt. ^RSeh^'. Buddi fiha- 


He is recorded as a piou^n^latef: a; 
hearty patriot, and intelligeift^lmci^, 
who saved Hungary i|'om 
^ thq cunning B^^ntine ^l^eror 

John, took part at the unfdWmiate. , 
battl^ of Moh4cz, (3§th Aug!ii8^^J!t2e>} 
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BANFI» an a]i<;iient and noble Hun- 
garian racer appearing in the hiatory of 
that country as early as the twelfth' cen- 
tury* Idicas !Bmfi ^ was, during that 
period, bishop of Erlau, (from 1158 
to his djsath in 1174,) archbishop of 
Oran, under the kings Geysa IL Ste- 
phan III, and Stephan IV. He bears 
‘ the character , of a pious, patriotic, and 
man ; and through his means 
Hungary was pressed from subjection 
’by the crafty pofl||r of the emperor 
'ManueL Benedict and Stephan Banii 
distinguished themselves under the go- 
vernment of John Hunniades. Nico- 
iaua was one of the generals under 
Vladislav II# against duke Laurence of 
Ujlak. ^John took part in the unfortu- 
nate combat of Mohacs, escaped from the 
slapghter, and was afterwards palatine 
of Johann Zapolya. Balthasar embraced 
the party of the rightful monarch Ferdi- 
nand I. by whom he was named Woi- 
wode.of Transylvania. Dionysius was 
sent as ambassador of Transylvania to 
yiehna,^ and was one of the principal 
coiinsellors'of the last prince of Transyl- 
vania, Michael Abafi 1. 


Forkel, Lit. d. Muslk. Schilling, Lexicon 
der Tonkunst.) 

BANG,^ the name of several Danish 
and Swedish literati, who wrote chiefly 
on Languages and theology. Of these, 

Tkon^; born at Flemlos in Finland, 
attended, tlie academic lectures of Copen- 
hagen, Rostock, Franeker, and Wittem- 
berg, travelled through France, and re- 
turned, to Copenhagen, where he was ap- , 
pointed professor of orient^ languages in 
1630, of theology in 165?; in 1655 was 
Tibrarian, and died inl66# Hisworksare, 
Observationum philologicarum, libri ii. 
jussu regie in usuin Schulanim Daniee 
et Norwegim ad illustranda Jani Diony- 
sii Jersini Grammat^cce Latinae Prae- 
cepta, vol. ii. 8vo, Hafniae, 1640; Coe- 
lum Orientis et Prisci Miindi, 4 to, if. 
1657 ; or, as it was entitled in ano^cr 
edition, Exercitationes Philologico-Flif- 
losopliicae de Ortii et Progressu Litera- 
rum, 4to, Cracov. (Hafn.) 1691, — a work 
containing many extraordinary opinions, 
and singularly dedicated to Christ; be- 
sides some other works, mostly for the 
illustration of tlie sacred Scriptures. ‘ 

MalihiaSy born at Medclford, in Fiinen, 


BANFI, (Giulio,) a musical author, was appointed rector of the gymnasium 
rem^kable dso for his adventures. He at Odensee, in 1C 33, and ten years after- 
was lorn in the beginning of the six- wards, professor of philosophy in the 
teenth century at Milan, and having same place. He died in 1668. He 
quitted his father early, was educated wrote, Narratio de Cometa anni 1664^^. ' 
by his uncle Carlo Francesco, canon 65 ; Commentarius in Logicam Bartho- 
of St Giorgio, a distinguished lute lini; in Doctrinain Sphaericam Hilarii; 
player. ^ He acquired conslUerable skiU<u4 in T^heoriam Planetarum, &c. 
on that instrument, and soon obtained Peter , born at Helsinburg in 1633, 

I the favours of his countrymen, as a was professor of theology at Abo, after- 
virtuoso ^and composer; but some greater wards bishop of Wiborg, and died in 
prospects opened thenisslves before him|kl696. J)uring his course of teaching at 
at Madrid. Having been taken pri-^Abo, he drew upon himself, by certain of 
soner' b;^ a Tunisian corsair, near the Ws tenets, tlie opposition of Mikopseus, 
shores ' of Catalonia, he recollected, that pr^cssor of philosophy at’tftat university, 
a Franciscan friar had been once saved and their dispute occasioned a schism in 
W playing^ the lute before the dey. that learned body. Among Jiis Latin 
Banfl asked, and obtained the same works, the best known are a Comment 
and ingratiated himself so much tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, aint 
■^ilth^the dey, that he was subsequently a Church History. The latter '^contains ^ 
’•employed as an officer of fortifleations, some very singular opinions; among 
He obtained from his master the others, that ^elam was the first bishop of 
to visit his native town on con- iSweden ! 

mtioif of returning again to Tunis, which , Johann Chrulian was bow at Alten- 
he j^rformed, but subsequently entered dorf, in the p^pvince of Hesse-Darm- 
Xwith'the permiiyion of his master) the stadt, in 1736.* He studied at Hiffie, 
SpanjAi service, Jbecame lieutenant-gene- was appointed teacher in the Luthe^gn 
ral of artillery, and died about 1670, He Orphan Asylum at Marlf^rg^ I76Q; 
wrote^'^Tl MaeBtro»*di Chitarna, which he in 17J2, "pastor at Gossfe^d, near 'Alww 
>dedii;hte^ tu Ferdinand of porence,^ burg, where he -died iii 1^08^ He^otCf 
.who, on. account of its su^ri^^, had it Dissertatio j[ua ^emonSj^aT\»uitlhin’ in 
engraved most ai^lendidly on cither, and ^Etmca Christiaim PrsaceptUm^efifse quo 
it was published at ktilan in TflSs. (Ar-^ et sin|^ Gives in Gqinmhdisrihik 
g^ti fl^Uot, . Mediol. v<fl. it p. 183f. quehdis et Principes 

. ■. . ‘ 113 ^ ■ . „ , % ^ . 
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nistranda impediantur ; printed in the 
Transactions of the Leyden academy, 
(4to, Leyden, 1782, pp, 193 — 240,) 
without the author’s name; Disputatio 
t|ua inc^uiritur, quatcnus Jesus ejusque 
Apostoli sese in tradenda Rcligionis Doc- 
trina captui Judeeorum accomodaverint, 
a prize essay, in the Society for the De- 
fence of Christian Worship, 1789 (Dutch), 
and several exegetic essays in similar 
Transactions in Holland. 

BANG, (Fre^ric Lewis,) an eminent 
Danish physicifci, born in Zealand in 
1747. After having travelled and visited 
the hospitals of Berlin, Paris, and Stras- 
burg, he was named in 1775 first phy- 
sician of the Frederic hospital at Copen- 
hagen ; and in 1782 was raised to the 
dignity of professor in the university. 
His house, with his library and manu- 
scripts, were destroyed in the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen by the English in 
1807. In the latter part of his life he 
occupied himself frequently in w'riting 
Latin verses. He died in 1820. He 
published, 1. Selccta Diarii Nosocomii 
Fridericiani Hafiiiensis, Copenh. 2 vols, 
8vo, 1789, translated into German by 
Jugler in 1790 ; Praxis Medica systema- 
tice exposita, ih, 1789 ; Phannacopana in 
usiim Nosocomii Fridericiani, 1788. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

# BANIER, (Antoine,) bom at Pont du 
Chateau, a small village of Auvergne, on 
the 2d November, 1G73, received his 
education at the college of the J esuits of 
Clermont, and was sent to Paris to seek 
his fortune, where he was obliged for 
some time to procure his subsistence by 
teaching, till he obtained the situation 
a tutor to the sons of the presidenr 
Nicolai, who allowed him the use of his 
great library. He published, in 3 vols, 
12mo, in 1711, an Explication historique 
des Fables, (a work bn Mythology,) 
which obtained him the introduction to 
the Academy des Inscriptions, where he 
was admitted a member in 1713. Two 
years after, he published a second edi- 
tion of bis work, under the title of — La 
Mythologie et les Fables expliquees par 
rilistdire, which, with the exception of thq, 
title, is totally different, both in matter 
and design, from the first. It was re- 
publisheu in Paris, in 1743, in 3 vols, 
4to, and in 8 vols, 12mo. 

Besides the works just mentioned, 
Banicr published a translation of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, printed in 
jst^daip in 1732, with historical remarks 
and explanations, grounded on his Expli- 
^atiom^historiques; tlie third voyage 


of Mark Lucas ; Melanges de Litt^rature 
et Histoire, which went through several 
editions; Histoire Gen^rale des C6r6- 
monies des Peuples dii Monde, Paris, 
1741, 7 vols, fol. In this last work, 
Banier and his coadjutor, the abbe Le- 
mascrier, have been witli great reason 
accused of plagiarism ; for the true author 
of this work is John Frederic Bernard, 
the fruit of whose labour they appro- 
priated to themselv^ They added to it 
many articles and Wssertatious, which 
arc not found in the work of Bernard, 
and left out the invectives against the 
Roman church. 

BANISTER, (John,) a physician and 
surgeon, who studied at Oxford, took the 
degree of bachelor of arts in July, 1573, 
and soon after obtained license to prac- 
tise physic. He settled at Nottingnam, 
and acquired an extensive practice. He 
printed various works, hut they are 
chiefly compilations, consisting of A 
Needcfull, New and Necessary Treatise of 
Chirurgery, briefly comprehending the 
general and particular Cure of Dicers. 
Loud. 1575, 8 VO. The Historic of Man, 
sucked from the Sappe of the most ap- 
proved AnathomUtes. Lond. 1578, fol. 
A Compendious Chirurgerie, gathered 
and translated (especially) out of Wee- 
ker, &c. Lond. 1585, 8vo. An Anti- 
dotarie Chyrurgicale, containing great 
varieties and choice of Medicines that 
fall into the Chirurgeon’s use. Loud. 
1589, 12ino. The Works of that famous 
Chyrurgian, Mr. John Banester; by him 
digested into five Books. Lond. 1G32, t 
4to. lb. 1633, 8vo. 

BANISTER, (John,) an eminent 
botanist, born in England, who after 
passing some time in the West Indies 
went to Virginia, and settled on James 
River, near James Town. It is said, he 
was in holy orders. In ifeso ho sent 
Mr. Ray a catalogue of plants he had 
observed in Virginia, which appeared in 
the first volume of Ray’s History pi 
Plants, in the preface to the Supplement 
of which work, published in 1704, there 
appears a warm recognition of .Banister’s 
merits, with the observations that he bad 
long resided in Virginia, and with his 
own hand had delineated several of the 
rarer species of plants. The date of 
Banister’s death is unknown, but it oc- 
curred after 1687, and probably before 
the end of the century. It took place 
in conseMience of a fall which he met 
with, while clambering^over the rocks in 

left incomplete, a work on the Natural 
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History of Virginia. In his honour, Dr. amongst his sailors; and on his arrival, 
Houston named a plant Banisteria, of his success was, for a time, much bfclow the 
which twenty-four species are enumc- expectations which had been formed; 
rated. Besides his catalogue of plants, but in the end he succeeded in defeating 
he published several papers on subjects entirely the Portuguese fleet. On his 
of natural histor 3 r ; Observations on the way back with the rich prizes he had 
Natural Productions of Jamaica ; on taken, he died of apoplexy, 
the Insects of Virginia; Curiosities in 2. Adrian, born also at Flcssingen, 
Virginia ; on the musca lupus ; on several supposed to be the son of the preceding, ^ 
sorts of snails; and a Description of the was named in 1605 vice-admiral, and 
Pistolochia, or Serj|entaria Virgiuiana, the next year lieutenant-admiral of Hol- 
the snake root. ^ land. He distinguished himself by his 

BANISTER, (Richard,) a surgeon of bravery in a battle with the English in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 1666, in which his own ship was sunk. 
He devoted himself principally to the In the year following he commanded 
diseases of the eyes. He studied under five vessels in the enterprise against 
Blackhorn, Horn, Veldei*, and others, Chatham. In 1672, he fought a whole 
established himself at Stamford, and day against the combined fleets of Eng- 
. rapidly obtained extensive practice. He land and Prance ; and afterwards aided 
is supposed to have died between the Ruyter in three actions with the French 
years 1625 and 1630. One work only fleet. In 1674, he was joined with 
professes to he from his pen, and that Tromp and van Necs, in the expedition 
indeed is a translation of a treatise by against France, in which the isle of Noir- 
Guillemcau. It was published at Lon- moutier was token. He died at Mid- 
don in 1622, in 8vo, under the title of a dlebiirg in 1684. It is supposed that 
Treatise of One Hundred and Thirteen the John Bankort, who perished in 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eyelids; to a battle with the English, in June 1665, 
second edition of which was added a was the brother of Adrian. (Biog. 
little work, entitled, Banister’s Breviary, Univ.) 

in which are various views relating to BANKES, (Sir John,) lord chief justice 
vision, details of anatomical structure of of the conimon pleas in the r(4gn of 
the organ, &c. The surgical remarks Charles I., was born in the year 1589, 
are not devoid of merit for the time ; and at Keswick, in Cumberland, where he 
his distinction of different kinds of cata- received the rudiments of education. In 
ract, show him to have been an intelli- 1604, he entered himself of Queen’s 
gent observer and able surgeon. college, Oxford, but left the university 

BANKERT, the name of two eminent without a degree. Coming up to Lon- 
4 Dutch naval commanders. don, he took chambers in Oray’s-inn, 

1. Joseph von Trappen, descended where he applied himself with the 
from an obscure family at Flessingen, (^greatest assiduity to the study of the 
rose from a simple sailor to the rank law. By the king he was made attomey- 
of vice-admiral. As such, he fought generfil to the prince, and in 1630 he 
under Peter Hein, in the action with the became Lent reader at Gvay’s-inn, of 
Spanish galleons, in 1622, and in 1629 which society he was, in 1631, treasurer, 
lent successful aid in the attempts of In August, 1634, he received the honour 
the Dutch India Company against Per- of kniglithood, and succeeded Noy as 
nambuco. In 1637, with four men-of- attorney-general. In 1640 he became 
war, he defeated seven Dunkirkers, after chief justice of the comnion pleas in the 
an obstinate engagemetit, and captured room of Sir Edward Littleton, to whom 
three of them. In 1638, he was present the great seal was entrusted. In this 
in Tromp’s great engagement with the office he acted with the greatest fidelity 
Dunkirkers, and received a gold chain to the king, although some zealous royal- 
as a recompense for his valour. In 1639, ists appear to have suspected his loymty, 
he distinguished himself, under the same from nis continuing in London after the 
command, in the engagement with the king had left it. To the declaration 
Spanish fleet on t[ie coast of England, made on the 15th of June, 1642, by the 
By his continued services, he obtained lords and gentlemen with the king at 
the rank of admiral, and in 1646 was York, he subscribed his name; in spite 
sent with a fleet to recover the Dutch of which, the parliament, in their pre- 
possessions in the Brazils from the Per- posals to the king, (January 1641,) 
tuguese. His expedition was hindered expressed a wish that he might ne con- 
first by a tempest, emd then by a mutiny tinned in his ofiice. On tha^^^lsl of 
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January, 1642, he was created doctor cf 
laws by the university of Oxford, and 
the king directed him to be sworn of his 
privy council, 'fhe high opinion which 
the parliament had entertained of him 
he soon, however, forfeited ; from having 
declared, at the Wiltshire assizes, that 
the conduct of Essex, Manchester, and 
Waller, the parliamentary generals, was 
treasonable, and the commons accord- 
ingly voted him and the judges concur- 
ring W'ith him traitors. They ordered his 
seat, Corfe castle, in the isle of Purbeck, 
in Dorsetshire, to be besieged; hut, 
although the fortress was defended only 
by a mw servants and tenants, through 
the courage of lady Bankes, who, with 
her children, were in it at the time, they 
did not succeed in their design. When 
she was first summoned she had but five 
men in the place, and at no period had 
more than forty. At length the siege 
was raised by the earl of Caernarvon, on 
the 4th of August, 104.3, and the rebel 
forces were compelled to retreat with 
more rapidity than discipline. Sir John 
Bankes died on the 28th of December, 
164"!:, and was buried in the catliedral 
of Christ church, Oxford. In Anthony 
Wood’s account of him there are seve- 
ral mistakes. Lord Strafford observed 
in a letter, in the early part of his 
career : “ llankes, the .attorney, hath 
been commended, that he exceeds Bacon 
in eloquence, chancellor Ellesmere in 
judgment, and William Noy in law.” 
There is among the Hargrave Manu- 
scripts, (No. 523,) a table of the reports 
of Sir John Bankes. These reports have 
never been published. § 

BANKES, (Henry,) the author of the 
Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, 
was a descendant of Sir John Bankes, 
the chief justice. He was bom about the 
year 1757, and was educated at West- 
minster, from whence he went to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. in 1778, and M. A. in 1781. He 
sat in parliament for many years, repre- 
senting the close borough of Corfe Castle 
from 1780 to 1826, when he was chosen 
member for the county of Dorset, and in 
the general election of that year re- 
chosen for that important county. In 
1830, however, he was rejected. His 
politics maybe defined as rigidly con- 
servative, although he never conipro- 
h*8 character as an indepenaent 

S olitician. He was a fine scholar, and 
ischarged his duties as trustee of the 
British Museum in a manner very much 
to the advantage of that institution. His 
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history was published in 1818, in two 
volumes, 8vo. He died in the year 1835, 
leaving issue. 'I 

BANKS, (John,) a dramatist of con- 
siderable pathetic powers, who owed the 
success of his tragedies more to a judi- 
cious choice of subjects and incidents, 
than to their literary merit, was educated 
an attorney, hut did not long follow the 
profession of the law. He, however, 
remained a memjpr of New Inn 
until about 1680, Before which date he 
had produced lus Rival Kings, and De- 
struction of 'rroy, the first having been 
played at the Theatre Royal (as it was 
called) in 1677, and the last at Dorset- 
Garden playhouse, in 1679. From this 
date he seems to have abandoned him- 
self to theatrical pursuits, and during 
the rest of his life submitted cheerfully 
to the privations incident to so precarious 
a mode of obtaining subsistence. His 
next work was that which met with most 
applause, The Unhappy Favourite, or 
the Earl of Essex ; which continued to 
he played until the year 1734, and 
went through many editions. People 
have spoken of Mrs. Barry, and of her 
acting in the part of queen Elizabeth, 
as il‘ she had been the original per- 
former of it ; but it was in the first in- 
stance sustained by Nell Gwynn, who 
gave it up to Mrs. Barry on her retire- 
ment: it was probably the last new part 
Nell Gwynn undertook. In No. 14 of 
the Tatler, Sir Richard Steele speaks of 
the Unliappy Favourite on its revival at 
Drury-lane, observing that, “although v 
there is not one good line in it, yet it is 
a play which was never seen without 
drawing tears;” and he attributes its 
power of moving the audience to “ the 
incidents of the drama being laid together 
so happily.” Perhaps, as a dramatic 
poet, Banks has been placed rather 
below his rank, and all subsequent 
critics have taken Sir Richard Steele’s 
censure too literally : few have read the 
tragedy for themselves, or they would 
have found something beyond mere inci- 
dents to recommend it, though it is not 
to he disputed that the language is often 
poor, and below the dignity cJ the sub- 
ject. Both Jdnes and Brooke, who 
followed Batiks in the adoption of the 
story, were considerably indebted to him 
for the dialogue. His Virtue Betrayed 
was brought out in the same year, and 
it was not entirely laid aside for more 
than half a century. Mrs. Bellamy took 
the part of Anne Bullen for her benefit 
at Covent Garden M 1766, and Mrs. 
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Wofiington had sustained the same 
character in 1750. The tragedy had been 
revived for Mrs. Oldfield in 1725, and she 
continued to make it popular until her 
death in 1730. When the writer of the 
Biographia Dramatica asserts that Virtue 
Betrayed was never acted after 1730, 
he commits an error, which very slight 
research would have avoided. The other 
tragedies by Banks (for he ventured 
upon no other spec^ of dramatic com- 
position,) are the lliind Queens, 1684; 
the Innocent Usurper, 1694; and Cyrus 
the Great, 1696. How he subsisted be- 
tween J684 and 1694, in which interval 
he wrote nothing for the' stage, is not 
known. It is said in some authorities 
that liis Cyrus the Great was at first for- 
bidden ; but Gildon more correctly 
states that the players at Lincoln’s-inn- 
iields theatre (including at that date, 
Betterton, Kynaston, Bowman, Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, &c.,) objected 
to produce it. They afterwards con- 
sented, but owing to the sudden death 
of Smith, who had the character of 
Cyaxares, it was laid aside after the 
fourth night. We have thus enumerated 
all the productions of the pen of John 
Banks, and there remains little to be 
said of him, because little is known, 
hut in connexion with his works. He 
is supposed to have died at no very 
advanced age, and in considerable po- 
verty, and he was buried in the church 
of St. James, Westminster. 

BANKS, (John,) was made an author 
#by a calamity which befel him early in 
life. While he was apprenticed to a weaver 
at Beading, he broke his arm, and 
coming to London witli ten pounds, 
given to him by a relation, commenced 
bookseller in a very small way. He 
published what he called The Weaver’s 
Miscellany, the loss attending which 
made him seek employment with a 
celebrated bookbinder named Montague. 
While thus engaged. Banks wrote some 
small and indinerent poems, which were 
printed by subscription, Pope taking two 
copies. He afterwards assisted in the 
composition of a Life of Christ, and 
subsequently wrote a critical review of 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, which was 
well received. Later in life he pro- 
duced some papers in the Old England 
and Westmmster' Journals. He was 
born at Sunning, in Berkshire, in 1709, 
and died of a nervous disorder at Isling- 
ton, AprU 19, 1751. He was never m 
prosperous circumstances. 

BANKS, (Thortijfc 22d of Dec, 1735,^ 
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Feb. 2, 1805,) one of the most eminent 
of the English sculptors, was the, son of 
the land steward to the dukepf Beaufort, 
and was bom at Lambeth, Surrey. He 
received a liberal education, and was in 
due time placed under Kent, as a pupil in 
architecture, but his natural inclination 
being for sculpture, he adopted that as 
a profession. In his earlier career he is 
said to have practised as a carver in 
wood. By whom lie was instructed in 
his favourite art has not been stated, but 
he made so much progress, that in 1760 
his models obtained high praise from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and between 1763 and 
1769, he received five prizes from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts. 

On the establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1768, he became a com- 
petitor for its honours, and in 1770 
gained the gold medal. In the same 
year he exhibited two designs of -/Eneas 
rescuing Anchises from the fiaines of 
Troy; and in 1771 he executed a group 
of Mercury, Argus, and 16. The high 
character of these works, both for concep- 
tion and execution, procured for him 
his election as travelling student from the 
Royal Academy, and lie was sent to 
Rome for three years, with an allowance 
of about 50/. per year. Of these pro- 
ductions Reynolds observed, “ Banks is 
the first British sculptor who has pro- 
duced works of classic grace.” 

The liberality of his father, and hia 
wife’s portion, enabled Banks to remain 
seven years at Rome, in which city he 
arrived in August 1772, and was re- 
ceived with great cordiality by Mr. Gavin 
^Hamilton, a Scotch painter of some re- 
putation, and a gentleman of indepen- 
dent income, to whom British artists 
who visited Italy were greatly indebted. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had earnestly ad- 
vised Banks to study the works of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel, 
hut his own feeling led him to a minute 
contemplation of the remains of ancient 
sculpture. He took lessons in the prac- 
tical part of his art fiom Capizzoldi, a 
distinguished sculptor. 

Whilst at Rome he exhibited, in relief, 
Caractacus before Claudius, a design 
simple and dignified, and which is now 
at Stowe, the seat of the duke of Buck- 
ingham; but the work which gained 
him his highest reputation, was a 
statue of Psyche witn tlie Butterfly, 
wliicli was characterised by grace, sym- 
metry, and classical elegance; indeed 
so higlily was it esteemed that some 
critics have declared that it - rivalled 
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the finest models of antiquity. Not- 
withstanding his great fame he met with 
little profitable encouragement in Rome. 
He returned to England in 1779, b\it 
found that the field of public favour was 
fully occupied by Nollelkens and Bacon. 
After remaining four years without patron- 
age, he accepted an invitation from the 
empress Catherine of Russia, and re- 
moved to St. Petersburg in 1784. Her 
majesty purchased one of his finest 
works, which ho had’earried over, and 
placed it in a temple built for the pur- 
pose in her gardens at Czaracozelo, and 
next employed him to sculpture a group 
called Armed Neutrality. The court of 
Russia seemed at first to suit him, and 
he determined to settle there, and wrote 
to his wife and daugliter to follow him ; 
but he suddenly altered his intention, 
and in 178(5 arrived in London, to the 
surprise of his relatives, who were pre- 
paring for their journey. 

The finest work he exhibited after 
his return was the Mourning Achilles, 
now in the hall of the British Institution, 
Pall-mall. This statue, which had con- 
sumed a twelvemonth in its execution, 
on its way for exhibition at Somerset- 
house, was thrown from the car on wluch 
it was placed, and in the sight of the 
sculptor broken to pieces ; yet such was 
his equanimity, that on his return home, 
he did not even mention the fact to his 
wife and (laughter. With n\uch trouble, 
lie succeeded in repairing it, and when 
done it excited the highest admiration of 
the public. Mr. .lohnes of llafod gave 
him a commission to execute this in mar- 
ble, but afterwards countermanded i(^ 
and engaged him instead to make a 
group of Thetis dipping Achilles. The 
work when complete was of great taste 
and beauty, though the sculptor was 
cramped in liis energies by being obliged 
to make the heads, portraits of his pa- 
tron’s wife and child. At this gentle- 
man’s residence Banks passed many of 
the summer months, and during one of 
his visits he executed his celebrated 
alto-relievo of Thetis and her Nymphs 
consoling Achilles, a work which nas 
ever been, and we trust ever will be, 
esteemed one of the greatest ornaments 
of the British school of sculpture. This, 
and other performances, procured his 
election as a royal academician, on which 
occasion he presented, as his diploma 
contribution, a fallen giant, two-thirds 
the fflze of human life, a composition of 
mqch grandeur, hut considered faulty 
irom the angular line of the figure. Ouc 


of his most exquisite sculptures is a mo- 
nument to the daughter of Sir Brooke 
Boothley, a child of six years of age, 
which is in Ashbourne church, Derby- 
shire. Another of his works is, Shake- 
speare between Poetry and Painting, 
executed for Alderman Boydell, and 
placed in front of the British Institution, 
formerly the celebrated Shakespeare gal- 
lery. flis last public works were the 
monuments of SirAyre Coote in West- 
minster abbey, aim those of captains 
Burgess and Westcott in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The latter was his last work, 
and was completed in 1805, in which 
year the sculptor died. He was buried 
in Paddington church-yard, and a tablet 
w(is erected to his memory in W’estmin- 
ster abbey, bearing an inscription in 
every respect borne out by its adherence 
to truth, in which he is designated as a 
sculptor, “whose superior abilities in tbc 
profession added a lustre to the arts of 
his country, and whose character as a 
man, reflected honour on human nature.’ 

The works of Banks will ever be 
esteemed as groat efibrts of genius ; and 
though some of Jiis monuments, as for 
instjince, those of Westcott and Biu^ess, 
are absurd in respect to those officers 
being represented naked, yet they are in 
themselves fine specimens of art. An 
enthusiastic admiration of classical sculp- 
ture led Banks into this practice; but 
it does not appear that other than fabu- 
lous personages were so represented by 
the sculptors of antiquity. The composi-. 
tion of Thetis and her Nymphs is beau-^' 
tiful in execution, as it is masterly in 
design ; and it is in such repute with 
persons of taste, that casts of it are 
extremely numerous. The allegorical 
figures in the two monuments in St. 
Paul’s, and the captive in that of Sir 
Eyre Coote, should also he noticed as 
fine specimens of this sculptor’s art. 

On the arrest of Home Tooke, Banks, 
who was his intimate acquaintance, fell 
under the suspicion of government : but 
after a short examination before the 
secretary of state, he was declared wholly 
free from blame. s 

BANKS, (Sir Joseph.) This eminent 
naturalist and philosopher is an instance 
among few of those \mo have been bom 
to ample fortunes, and devoted them- 
selves to the advancement of literature 
and science. He was bom in Argyle- 
street on the 4th of January, 1743, ac- 
cording to the register of his baptism, at 
St. James’s, Westoij^mster, where it is thus 
entered : ~ “ Feb.^B, 1743. Joseph 
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Banks, son of William, Esq. and Sarah, pose themselves to the inconvenieiices 
horn on Jan. 4th.’* Most English ac- and dangers attendant on suph an expe- 
counts, however, affirm that ho was born dition.” Of this his first expedition, no 
at Revesby-abbey, in Lincolnshire, liis circumstantial detail has been published ; 
paternal seat, on the 13th December of but we know that his cabinet was con- 
that year. He received the earlier part siderably enriched by the collections 
of his education under a private tutor; formed during this enterprise. In 1767, 
at nine years of age he was sent to the Royal Society formed the plan of 
Harrow-school, and at fourteen removed sending out some one to make observa- 
to Eton. He left Eton -school in his tions on the transit of Venus, on some 
eighteenth year, entered a gentle- island in the groups of the South Sea, 
man commoner at TOvist-church, in De- tluni recently become objects of atten- 
cember, 1760. It is said that his taste tion and curiosity, in consequence of the 
for botany was acquired at school ; and voyages of Byron, Wallis, and Carteret, 
it is certain that during his university Banks saw what the genius of Cook was 
career, he had imbibed sd strong a love capable of eftecting ; and eager to parti- 
for that science, that, finding no hotani- cipate in so important an enterprise, he 
cal lectures given, he applied to the pro- acconjpanied that illustrious circunma- 
fessor for permission to procm*e a proper vigator on his first voyage, which was 
person, whose remuneration was to fall commenced August 2Cth, 1768, in the 
entirely upon the students, who formed Etideavour. Government readily lent 
his class. He succeeded in this j)roject, its aid on this occasion, and supplied 
and he became soon known in the uni- whatever was necessary to facilitate an 
versitj^ by his- superior knowledge in undertaking of such extreme importance 
natural history. ** He once told me in in every point of view ; although Banks 
conversation,” says Sir Evorard Home, contributiid very largely towards it out of 
“ that when he first went to Oxford, if his own private purse. In order to avail 
lie happened to come into any part}^ of himself of tlie services of an able coad- 
students, in which they were discussing jiitor in his researches, lie engaged Dr. 
questions respecting Greek authors, some Solanclcr of the British Museum to ac- 
of them would call out, “ Here is Banks, company him. Solander was a Swede 
but he knows nothing of Greek.” To this by birth, and one of the most eminent 
rebuke he made no reply, but said to pupils of Linmeus, whose scientific merits 
himself, I will very soon excel you all in had been his chief recommendation to 
another kind of knowledge, in my mind patronage in this country. Banks eii- 
of infinitely greater importance ; and not gaged also in his suite, two artists, one 
long after, when any of them wanted to for the purpose of taking views and de- 
clcar up a point of natural history, they lineating scenery, the other to draw oh- 
said, “We must go to Banks.” He left jeets of natural history ; he also provided 
the university in 1703, having taken anf^liimself with all kinds of pliilosophical 
honorary degree. His father having^ instruments, with the means of preserving 
died in 1761, he came in possession of such specimens in natural history as he 
his fortune in January, 1704, when he might collect, and other articles likely to 
became of age. In February, 1766, he be of service in scientific observation, 
was elected a fellow of the Society of During their passage to Madeira, they 
Antiquaries ; and on the 1st of May fol- discovered many marine animals and 
lowing, a fellow of the Royal Society. productions, that had till then escaped 
Shortly after his departure from the observation, although not situated in an 
university, he visited the remote, and unbeaten tnick. As they advanced to- 
then little explored coasts, of Newfound wards Rio Janeiro, new' objects con- 
land and Labrador, for the purpose of tinually presented themselves to their 
making researches connected with his curiosity ; but at that place the jealousy 
favourite science, and collecting plants, of the l*ortuguese effectually interrupted 
“ Such a singular application of the their researches ; the governor not even 
means with which fortune liad endowed permitting tliem to land for the purpose 
him,” observes a writer in the Annual of paying a formal visit to the viceroy ; 
Register, “ would alone have marked nor was the remonstrance made oti this 
him out as a man of supefior mind ; for occasion by Banks himself of the slightest 
nothing short of necessity would induce avail. Recourse was had to stratagem : 
the generality of mankind either to some of the suite were sent on shore at 
forego the comforts of civilized society, day-break, and they returned at night 
and tlie hixuncscltif opidence, or to ex- laden with plants and insects, the spoils 
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The sudc^ess of 
and the fresh impulse thus 

tt to. thefr . curiosity, induced both 
and ^Solandev id venture ashore ; 
yetlwhing that stoict search ^as making 
for ^th, *they thought it prudent to 
effect ^^precipif^te retreat. On the 7th 
of December, they sailed, from this in- 
hospitable slmre ; and on th^jgndrd-hoat 
quitimg them, immediately availing 
tV^mselves of the opportunity to examine 
the ilMnds at the entrance of the bay, 
where a great variety of rare plants and 
brilliant insects repaid their researches. 
As they proceeded southward, objects 
of still greater novelty attracted their 
' curiosity ; and among these the fuem 
giganteus. On the coast of 'ferra del 
Fuego, Banks and Solander riaiTowly 
escaped perishing in a storm of snow, in 
which they were compelled to pass the 
night on shove: they afterwards with 
difficulty regained the beacli, and were 
again taken on board ship. On this 
perilous occasion, two men fell victims 
to excessive cold, hunger, and fatigue ; 
nor was it without extreme difficulty 
that Solander was rescued from a similar ' 
fate. In fact, had it not been for the 
presence of mind and energy displayed 
by Banks, it is stated that the whole party 
must have perished. They shortly after- 
wards discovered Lagoon Island, and on 
the 12th of April, 1767, their vessel 
arrived at Otaheite, at wliich place and 
the adjacent isles they remained three 
months; during wliich time they were 
employed in making astronomical obser- 
vations, the principal of Cook’s mission ; 
in surveying the coasts of the different^ 
isles ; in collecting specimens of the na- 
tural productions ; and in obtaining all 
possible information relative to the 
manners and arts of the natives. The 
length of his stay among this people 
enabled him to familiarize himself with 
them, and obtain their confidence, to 
which important point his benevolent 
and conciliatory manners contributed in 
no small degree. He soon became a 
favourite with all ranks, and was thus 
enabled to act as an umpire and mediator 
on every occasion between them and his 
own people. On quitting Otaheite, they 
proceeded to New Zealand, on the east- 
ern coast of which is a small island, 
S. lat. 430, 22^ W. long. I860, 30', to 
which ^ captain Cook gave the name of 
B^ks’s Mand. Their attention was next 
directed to the eastern coast of New 
Holland, which they called New South 
Wales, and one spot acquired the since 
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well-known name of Botany Bay, in 
consequence of the numerous botanical 
specimens collected there by Banks and 
Solander. The next places they visited 
were New Zealand and New Holland, 
exploring principally the eastern coast of 
the latter. To the adjacent territory 
they gave the name of New South Wales. 
While here, an accident occurred, that 
destroyed a considerable part of those 
collections of natuvt’ history, in obtain- 
ing which so mucl^ame and labour had 
been expended, the vessel striking upon 
a rock ; and afterwards, while it was re- 
pairing, the sea breaking in. In August 
1770, they sailed for New Guinea ; and 
in June the following year they arrived 
in the Downs, after accomplishing a 
voyage that for its magnitude and im- 
portance, was superior to any since those 
of Vasco de Gama, or Columbus. After 
the achievement of such an arduous un- 
dertaking, Banks received from all lite- 
rary men, and from the public in general, 
the respect due to his talents, energy, 
and enterprise. 

Soon after his return, he engaged in 
a voyage to Iceland, and the western 
islands of Scotland. In addition to Dr. 
Solander, he was now accompanied by 
Dr. Van Troil, Dr. James Lind, and 
lieutenant Gore. It was their intention 
to have landed at the Isle of Man, for the 
purpose of examining some Runic in- 
scriptions; but this part of their plan 
they were obliged co abandon, owing to 
the unfavourable state of the weather. 
They proceeded immediately to the Wes- ^ 
tern Islands, and visited Staffa, and there 
fully examined the cave of Fingal. On 
the 28th of August, they arrived off the 
coast of Iceland; and on the 12th of 
September, Banks and his companions 
reached the summit of Mdunt Hecla, 
being the first travellers who had ever 
done so. They arrived at Edinburgh in 
November. 

Upon the retirement of Sir John 
Pringle from the presidency of the Royal 
Society, in 1777, Banks was appointed to 
fill the vacant chair. In 1781, he was 
created a baronet, and was subsequently 
honoured by his sovereign, being created 
a knight of the bath, and sworn one of 
the privy council. For several years Sir 
Joseph continued to be unanimously re* 
elected president of the Royal Society ; 
but having rather favoured rank than 
talent, a spirit of dissension was sown, 
which, after a few years, ended in the 
defeat of his opponents, and the re-esta- 
blishment of unity. Jai March 1779, he 
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married Dorothea, daughter of William Scotland at that timd, ho' 

Weston Huggeson, Esq. of Provender, in lending., George Bantiaty^ie. 

Kent. In 1802, he was chosen a mem* pretensions to the'charaotfsr of 
her of the National Institute of France, but his fame chiefly rests.o^ like ^ 

and he continued to be the patron and able collection of songs andf- " 

promoter of science, until nis death, known, as the iBunnatyne Mani^'jpt^ 
which happened at his house in Soho- and from which Allan Ramsay, sileeted ^ 
square on the 19th of June, 1820, leaving the materials for his Evergreen.’ , Lord 
no family behind him. He was buried Hailes published another selection from 
at Hestouy in Middlesex. Lady Banks its stores in 1770. The original was 
survived him a few j^ears. He wrote — long preserved in the family of his 
1. A short account^ the cause of the daughter, who married George Fonlis, 
disease in Com, called by the Farmers, of Woodhall and Ravclstine, by a de- 
the Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust, scendant of whom it was presented, in 
8vo, 1805, which was several times re- 1712, to the Hon. William Carmichael, 
printed. 2. Circumstances relative to of Stirling, advocate, brother to tlie earl 
Merino Sheep, chiefly collected from the of Hyndford. In 1772 the then carl 
Spanish Shepherds, 4to, Lond. 1809. deposited it in the advocates’ library, 
Besides these, he was the author of va- Edinburgh, where it still remains. (Me- 
rious papers in the Transactions of the moir by Sir Walter Scott. Chambers’s 
Royal Society, the Horticultural Society, Lives of Eminent Scotsmen.) 
and the Society of Antiquaries. To the BANNATYNE, (Sir William,) a dis- 
latter he communicated an account of a tinguished Scottish lawyer, was born on 
curious manuscript in his possession, the 23d of January, 1743 (old style), and 
containing a list of the Swan-marks of applying himself to the study of tlie law, 
Lincolnshire, in the seventeenth'century. was admitted an advocate on the 22d of 
This manuscript is now in the possession January 1765. He speedily beemne 
of the Royal Society, and a description known in all the intellectual circles of 
of it may be seen in the Appendix to the Scottish metropolis, and could num- 
Halliwell’s Catalogue of the MSS. in the her amongst his friends the well known 
library of that body. Banks left his names of Blair, Mackenzie, Cullen, Ers- 
books and botanical collections to the kiiie, Abercrombie, and Craig; and his 
British Museum* (Cuvier’s Eloge; Sir professional reputation increased as ra- 
Everord Home’s Life ; Annual Register ; pidly as he could desire. His literary 
and Gentleman’s Magazine.) talents were of no ordinary character, as 

BANNATYNE,(George,) whose name his contributions to the Mirror and 
is so well known as connected with Scot- Lounger conclusively prove. He was 
$ tish antiquities, was bom on the 22d of one of the founders and warmest friends 
February, 1545, the son of James Ban- of that admirable institution — the High- 
natyne, of the kirktown of Newtylc, inland Society of Scotland; and, on the 
Forfarshire, a writer in Edinburgh, and death of lord Swinton, was raised to the 
tabular to the lords of session, and who bench, where he took his seat as lord 
died in 1583. George Bannatyne was Bannatyne on the 16th of May, 1799. 
brought up to trade ; but Sir Walter He continued to discharge his judicial 
Scott supposes that he was not early duties for twenty-four years, and resign- 
engaged in business. The collection of ingin 1823, was succeeded by lord El^n. 
ballads known as the Bannatyne Manu- He died on the 31st of November, 1834, 
script was inscribed at the time of the at Whiteford-house, in Ayrshire, 
plague of 1588. With the facts of Ban- BANNELIER, (Jean,) a French law- 
natyne’s life we are but little acquainted, yer, born at Dijon in 1683. He was 
In 1572 he was presented by his father advocate and professor of law at Dijon, 
with a tenement at Leith. On the 27th and his decisions on all matters connected 
of October, 1587, he was admitted to with the ancient customs of Burgundy 
the privileges of a merchant and guild- are still followed. He died in 1766. He 
brother of the city of Edinburgh ; and published an Introduction to the Study 
about the same time he seems to have of the Digest, Dijon, 1730; and various 
married Isabel Mawchan, relict of bailie treatises relating to the laws of Bur- 
William Nisbet. George Bannatyne died gundy, printed in the CoRections of Fr. 
some time previous to the year 1608. Perrier, Gab. Davot, &c. (Biog. Univ. 
By the business in which lie was engaged, Suppl.) 

he was soon in the possession of a large BANNISTER, (John,) a very popular 
capital, which, contrary to the laws of and various actor, was bom at Deptford 
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on the 12th May, 1760. His father was 
Charles Bannister, a favourite performer 
and singer. John Bannister received a 
good useful education, and became 
a pupil at the Royal Academy under 
Loutlierbourg ; but in his eighteenth 
year his fondness for his father's pro- 
tession induced him to present himself 
to Garrick as a candidate for the part 
of Hamlet. The particulars of this dis- 
couraging interview was one of Bannis- 
ter’s favourite stories ; but Garrick, who 
saw his faults so strongly, was not blind 
to the promising qualities of the young 
aspirant, and is said to have instructed 
him with great kindness and assiduity in 
the characters of Zaphna, Dorilas, and 
Achmet. Notwithstanding the ordinary 
predilection of comedians lor tragedy, 
John Bannister first trod the stage as 
Dick, in Murphy’s Apprentice, for his 
father’s benefit at the Haymarket, on 
the 27th August, 1778, and Ins suc- 
cess was decided. lie was engaged at 
Drury-lane, in the season of 1778-9, 
where he made his debut as Zaphna, 
in Mahomet, on the 11th Nov. His 
next serious part was Dorilas, in Me- 
rope ; but in the mean time his friend 
and tutor, Garrick, had been followed 
to his grave by his fellows of the pro- 
fession, and many persons of distinction. 
Bannister’s next attempt was as Achmet, 
in Barbarossa, at Covent- garden, on 2d 
Feb. 1779; and during uiis season he 
appeared in the Prince, in Henry IV. 
Part I., and as Shift, in Foote’s Minor, 
for his own benefit. Next year his un- 
questionable talents for comedy began to 
outgrow his disposition for tragedy, un^ 
he played Whiskerandos in The Critic, 
and Sir Fretful Plagiary for his benefit. 
However, in 1780, (April 21st) he could 
not refrain from attempting Hamlet, 
more in its original shape than as it 
had been altered and acted by Garrick, 
hut without receiving much encourage- 
ment. In Oroonoko he was also only 
moderately successful. In Jan. 1783, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, a singer 
of celebrity, hut who may be said to 
have been warbled off the stage in 1789, 
by the overwhelming powers and popu- 
larity of Mrs. BiUington. To Miss Sharpe, 
John Bannister continued warmly at- 
tached for nearly half a century. He 
had the merit of raising the part of 
Cassio from the low esteem to which it 
had been sunk by inferior performers; 
and in Parolles, which he took for his 
benefit in 1784, he was highly applauded. 
In the season of 1785-6, he played 


in comedy with Mrs. Jordan, and in 
tragedy with Mrs. Siddons. In 1786 he 
gave proof of the versatility which he 
afterwards displayed in Of Age To-mor* 
row, and other pieces, by sustaining 
eight characters in a farce, called Trans- 
formation. On the 20th June, 1787, the 
Royalty theatre, in Goodman’s-fields, 
drew away Charles Bannister and Mrs, 
Gibbs, and there also Braham, then a 
boy, was a great jttraction.; hut John 
Bannister remaineP steadily at the Hay- 
market in the summer, and at Drury- 
lane in the winter. In 1788-9, he 
added another species of character to his 
list, by taking Ben, in Congreve’s Love 
for Love ; and he also succeeded about 
this date to some of Edwin’s “ cast 
suits.” Old Drury-lane having been 
pulled down in the summer of 1791, the 
company performed at the Opera-house 
for several seasons, while the new thea- 
tre was building, and Lenitive, in the 
lh*ize, became one of Bannister’s fa- 
vourite parts : lie added Walter, in Mor- 
ton’s Children in the Wood, to them, 
before the rc-opening of Drury-lane in 
1794. His success in Sheva (in Cum- 
berland’s J ew) was as remarkable as was 
his unquestionable failure in Shylock, 
which he tried on Aug. 3d, 1795. He 
went to Dublin this year, but returned 
in due time to Drury-lane. In 1797 he 
removed from Frith-street, where he had 
lived since his marriage, to Gower- 
street, Bedford-square, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. liis 
salary at the Haymai*ket had hithortol 
been 12/. per week, and as Colman 
would not raise it, Bannister employed 
his summer at Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
&c., and returned to London with 1400/. 
added to his savings, At Drury-lane, in 
the winter, he played Petmehio and the 
Copper Captain with the highest appro- 
bation. Ilis country trips became so 
profitable, that he frequently repeated 
them in the summer, but he played more 
than once at the Haymarket for his 
father’s benefit, particiilarly on Nov. 
17, 1800, when Lord Nelson was present; 
mid when old Charles Bannister gave 
imitations of performers with whom he 
had acted in his younger days. In the 
following season at Drury-lane, Jolm 
Bannister was remarkably successful in 
Sir Bashful Constant. John Kemble and 
Mrs, Siddons having seceded from Drury- 
lane, a powerful opposition was got up 
at Covent-garden, to counteract which, 
as much as possible, John Bannister 
was made acting - manager at Drury- 
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lau6, and Stephen Kemble was en- Ratisbon, and Wetzlar, in order to make 
gaged there^ but without the desired re- himself acquainted with the course of 
suit. In the summer, John Bannister procedure in the supreme courts of the 
visited Scotland, and once more, and for empire ; and on his return, in 1734, he 
the last time, gave way to his lingering was chosen to lecture on the practice of 
passion for .tragedy, by appearing as the imperial courts. In 1755 he removed 
Young Norval. Having resigned his to Vienna, with the rank of imperial 
duties of stage-manager of Drury-lane, aulic counsellor, and counsellor of state 
he was re-engaged at the Haymarket, in Lower Austria ; there he was appointed 
and on 16th Oct. 1804, played Sir ordinary professor of the pandects and of 
David Dunder for lb father’s last be- criminal law in the university, as also 
nefit : in ten days afRwards old Charles professor in the Therasan academy for 
Bannister breatned his last. John Ban- noblemen. He died at Vienna, June 11, 
nister continued for several years as great 1775. A list of Bannitza’s works is given 
a favourite as ever, though he began to by Piitter (Litt. des T. Staatsr.) ; the 
be troubled with the gout in his feet ; and most important are : 1 . Kinleitung zu 
&t the time of the burning of Dniry- dem Kaiserl. Kammergcrichts Process, 
lane, on 24th Feb. 1809, though only a 8vo, Wetzlar, 1769. 2. Systema Juris- 
small sufferer, Mr. Rundell, of Lud- prudentiae Cameralis, 8vo, Vicn. 1755. 
gate-hill (from whom he had large BANNITZA, (Jos. Leon.) the son of 
expectations, which, however, never were John Peter, was born at Wurzburg, March 
fully realized,) presented him with 500/. 29, 1733. After completing his studies 
to make up for his losses. With the at tlie catliolic college in his native city, 
assistance of Colman and other friends, he visited the most celebrated protestaut 
he got up an entertainment, called universities of Germany. He accom- 
“ Bannister’s Budget,” which met with panied his father, on his removing to 
unbounded success in town and country; Vienna, and was appointed, in 1762, to 
and he was so well satisded with what give lectures on the practice of the courts 
Colman had done for him, that he can- according to the German and Austrian 
celled a bond for 700/. which Colman law. A few years after, he was chosen 
had given him, for money advanced, to fill the chair of civil and criminal law 
How much it was really worth at this at Innspruck, where he accordingly went 
date is another question. He returned in 1768, and continued there till his 
to Drury-lane wlien it re-opened in Oct. death, which happened December 20, 
1812, and in the course of the season was 1800. During this time, he held the 
appointed master of the theatrical fund offices of counsellor of state to the dc- 
of that theatre. He played for the last partincnt of Lower Austria, and presi- 
® time, and took his last benefit in Ken- dent of the university court. Bannitza’s 
ney’s World, and Morton’s Children in principal works arc : 1. Disquisitiones 
the Wood, at Drury-lane, on June 1st, ^^uris Plani ac Controversi, 3 vols, 8vo, 
18lW, and delivered, ns usual, a farewell Oenipont. 1780-82. 2. Grundl. Anleit. 
address. Between this date and his zu d. allgcm. biirgerl. Gesetzbuche, 8vo, 
death, on the 7th Nov. 1 836, he enjoyed, Vien. 1777. 3. Delineatio Juris Crimi- 
as far as the gout would permit, the nalis sec. constitut. Theresian. et Caro- 
fruits of his talents and industry, mak- lin. 2 parts, 8vo, Oenipont. 1771. 4. 
ing excursions in his private capacity to Siitze aus d. heut. gem. gerichtl. Rechts- 
variouB parts of Great Britain, as well as gclehrsamkeit, 8vo, Innspr. 1777. 
to the continent. His last visit was to BANNUS, (John Albertus,) a cele- 
the earl of Egremont’s seat at Petworth, brated musical author of the seventeenth 
in Feb, preceding his death. He was century, who lived in Haerlem. His 
isuried with all professional honours be- Dissertatio epistolica de musicse nature, 
side his father, in a vault in the church Haerlem, 1636,wenttbroughfour editions, 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields. A larger work, Deliciae music® veteris, 

BANNITZA, (Jo. Pet.) a German is Very rare. (Boecleri, Bibl. crit. p. 509. 
jurist, was born, January 4, 1707, at Gerh. Job. Vossii et alior, dissert. For- 
Aschaffenburg, where his father was a kel. Schilling.) 
merchant.' When at Mayence and Hei- BANQUO. See Stuart. 
delberg, he applied himself to the study BANTI, a famous Italian Cantatribe, 
of theology, for which he substituted born at Crema in 1757, died at Bologna 
jurisprudence on going to Wurzburg, in 1806. She first came into notice at 
From Wdrssburg he went, at the expense Paris, in 1778,. and was eng^edibr the 
of prince Fr^eric Cliarles, to Vienna, opera there. She performed in England 
123 
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during nine years, with great applause. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BANTRISH-KAMENSKY, (Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch, born 1737, died 1814,) a 
Russian, who applied himself zealously 
to the study of the national history and 
archaeology, at a time when similar pur- 
suits were wholly disregarded by his 
countrymen. He was almost the very 
furst among them to direct attention to 
the exceeding valuable, yet , rude and 
unworked mine of materials existing in 
public documents, and state papers, de- 
posited in the archives of the empire. 
Under the liberal auspices of count Ru- 
miantzov, his labours, together with those 
of such men as Miller and Stritter, made 
an epoch in the literature, and opened 
the way to that activity in the Held of 
national history, which Russia has dis- 
played since the commencement of the 
present century. 

He was of a family originally settled 
in Moldavia, and allied by marriage with 
that of the celebrated prince Kantemir, 
one of the earliest Russian poets of the 
eighteenth century, and the best of his 
own time ; and was nephew of Ambro- 
sius Zertis - Kamensky, archbishop of 
Moscow, to whom he was partly indebted 
for his advance in his studies, which he 
pursued for some time with Peter Yego- 
rovitch Levshin, since known to aU 
Europe by the name of Platon, the 
celebrated metropolitan of Moscow. 
Of the tragical end of the former of these 
prelates he was almost an eye-witness, 
when during the time of the pestilence 
at Moscow in 1771, the infuriated popu- 
lace seized upon Ambrosius, and pi^<< 
him to deiith. His first literary pei> 
formance was a translation of Voltaire's 
History of Peter the Great, which, 
however, was never printed, and the 
manuscript of which was lost in the 
conflagration of Moscow ; but of his 
numerous other works, the fruits of deep 
and unwearied research, it^^is impossible 
here to give any account, or even enu- 
merate their titles, as the latter alone 
would occupy what might be considered 
very disproportionate space. They relate 
chiefly to points of Russian feistory, 
chronology, and diplomacy, and a com- 
plete list of them may be found in Sne- 
girev's Slovar, or Dictionary of Russian 
Authors ; also in the Entziklop Leksikon, 
or Russian Conversations-Lexicon. 

BANTRISH - KAMENSKY, (Domi- 
trli,or Demetrius Nikolai vetch,) son of 
the precedit^, was author of several 
works, viz. Travels in Moldavia^ Wal- 
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lachia, &c., Moscow, 1810 ; Lives of the 
most Eminent Military Men and States- 
men in the Reign of Peter the Great, 
Moscow, 1812-13. Life of the Arch- 
bish^ Ambrosius, (see preceding art.) 
and The'Knights of the Imperial Russian 
Orders, Mosc. 1814. 

BAN WART, (James,) a composer, 
especially famed for his church music. 
Of his works were published, Moteta: 
sacrae, selectm exil’hesauro Musico Jac. 
B. Costnitz, 166l“ In the same place 
were published, in 1652, Deutsche mit 
neu componinten Stiicken imd Couranten 
gemehrte Tafel Musik. (Corn, a 
Bciighem, Bibl. Math. W^althcr. Gerber. 
Schilling.) 

BANYAI, (Stephanus,) studied in 
Leyden, and became afterwards professor 
in the Gymnasium at Patak in Hungary 
He translated Fr, Lampe's Librum de Bal 
samo, into Hungarian ; which contains a 
history of the plague in Hungary in 
1739. Printed at Franeker 1741. (Hor- 
auy i.) 

BANZER, (Mark,) a physician, was 
the son of a goldsmith of Augsburg, and 
born in 1592. He studied medicine in 
France and in Italy, and took his doc- 
tor’s degree at Basle, in 1616. He then 
returned to his native country, affiliated 
himself to the College of Physicians in 
1619, and commenced practice, which, 
however, he was compelled to relinquish, 
and to quit his country from his attach- 
ment to the refonned religion. He wan- 
dered about to various places, to Oschatz, 
to Camoiitz, in Upper Lusatia, and at 
length fixed himself at Wittemburg, 
where he obtained a cliair of me^ine. 
He died in 1664, at the age of 6^||ity- 
two years, leaving behind him three 
works, Fabrica Receptarum, id est, Me- 
thodus brevis, perspicua et facilis, in 
quS,, quae sint Remediorum Composi- 
torum Form®, &c,, Vienna, 1622, 8vo ; 
Dissertatio de Auditione Laesa, Wittemb. 
1640, 4to; Controversiamm Medico- 
Miscellanearum Decadas iii. Lipsiae, 
1649, 4to. 

BANZI, (Vicenzio,) of Lopercio, a 
Bolognese noble and lawyer who was, in 
1576, attached to the college of judges 
of civil and canonical law in Bologna, 
and was afterwards a public lecturer of 
laws at the Sapienza. After having 
lectured at Salemio, he died on the 15th 
of July, 1616. Some of his opinions and 
Allegazioni have been published^ (Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BAOITHIN, an Irish Saint^ who 
succeeded St. Columb Cille in the abbacy 
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of Hy, and died on the 9th of January, 
599. He wrote a life of St. Columb in 
Irish verse, and some prophecies. 

BAPHOME'FUS, the name of a mystic 
personage, of whom the mention is very 
much spread in the books and docu- 
ments of the Gnostics, Templars, and 
Freemasons of the middle ages. Some 
suppose it to be meant for Mahommcd — 
but this is very problematical. (Hammer, 
Mines de TOrient.) A 

BAPST, (Michael, “a German physi- 
cian of the sixteenth century, who com- 
posed a work on surgery, under the title, 
Neues Arznei-Kunst und Wunder buch, 
in 3 vols, of which there were several 
editions, the volumes of the first edition 
bearing date respectively, 1590, 1592, 
and 1596. He also published, in 1601, 
a treatise on the virtues of juniper, Juni- 
peretum, oder Wachholder- Garten, which 
was twice reprinted in the seventeenth 
century, (Biog. Univ.) 

BAPTISTA, (Monsfeltria,) of the 
family of the Pisan princes of Malatesta. 
She was a nun of St. Clara, and died in 
1447. Contemporaneous authors speak 
highly of her learning and religions in- 
spiration, and she had several times to say 
prayers before the emperor Sigismundand 
pope Eugenius. She wrote, Oratio in 
laudem Martini V. papse j De vera re- 
ligione ; De humame conditionis fragi- 
litate ; and being in correspondence with 
many distinguished men of her age, the 
Epistolse written by her are also much 
extolled. (Waddingus, p. 46. Fabricius.) 
# BAl^ISTA, (John,) a musical com- 
poser, lived about 1550. Some of his 
worl^ are found in Ammerbach’s Orgel 
und^bistrumental Tabulator, Leipzig, 
1571. (Gerber, Marpurg Krit. Briefe.) 

BAPTISTA, (de Salis, or de Rosellis,) 
a native of the province of Genoa, a 
Minorite' friar. He wrote, Sumina Ro- 
sella, seu opus de casibus et consiliis 
ad animam pertinentibus, Paris, 1499. 
(Trithemius.) 

BAPTISTA, (Trovamala,) a Minorite 
friar, who is by some (as Labbeus) 
considered the same as the preceding; 
by others (as Waddingus) to be a dis- 
tinct person. A work entitled Baptis- 
tiniana was published at Rome, 1479 ; 
Augst, 1484 ; Norimberg, 1488, &c. (Fa- 
bricii Bibl. Lat. Med. ^v.) 

BAPTISTA, (Johann,) court painter 
to the elector Joachim of Brandenburg, 
He painted, in 1571, the Electress Ca- 
tharine, and passed at this periodi also, 
much of his time at Cdstrin, where he 
painted the celebrated Thumeisser, as 
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appears from one of his letters. . He 
signed himself, fiirstlich Pommerscher 
Konterfait mahler ; in fact, he was the 
first regularly salaried painter of that 
court. (Nicolai’s Nachrichten von Kiinst- 
lern Berlins.) 

BAPTISTA, (Frade Joad,) of the con- 
vent of St. Francisco, at Bahia dos todos 
os Santos, in the Brazils. This convent 
being founded in 1587 — 1594, he became 
the first provincial of it, and contributed 
much towards the prosperity of it, as well 
as of that of Nossa Senhora das Neves^in 
Pernambuco. He wrote, Ramalhete de 
Flores d’ltalia, a spiritual work of some 
value, preserved in the library of Bahia. 

BAPTISTA, (Frade Francesco,) bom 
about 1600, in Alentejo. He was a dis- 
ciple of Antonio Pinheiro, and became 
an Augustine friar, and master of music, 
in a convent at Cordova. He was con- 
sidered one of the most profound and 
excellent composers of his age ; and (ac- 
cording to Machado, Bibl. Lusit.) some 
of his works are carefully preserved in 
the royal library of Lisbon. (Schilling, 
Lexic. des Tonkunst.) 

BAPTISTA, (Fr. Joad de S. Antonio,) 
born at St, Miguel dos Gemeos in Por- 
tugal, in 1683. He distinguished himself 
by procuring a final decision in a dispute, 
which took place between the monastery 
of Madre de Deos de Guimaraens and 
the archbishop Ruy de Maura Telles, 
In 1720 he was named vice-comissario 


lis unwearied exertions 
obtained much assistance from Portugal 
and its colonies, towards the maintenance 
these revered shrines. He wrote a 
History of the Holy Sepulchre, compiled 
not only from authentic relations, which 
he obtained from the dilierent con- 
vents of the Holy Land, but taken from 
sources, as well MS. as printed, many 
of which are supposed to have been burnt 
in the conflagration of the Franciscan 
convent at Lisbon, SOtli November, 1741* 
The titles of his curious works are, 
Paraizo Serafico plantado nos santos 
lugares da Redemp 9 a'() — guardado pelos 
filhos do Patriarcha S. Francisco con a 
espada de seu ardente zelo, repartido em 
onto estancias nas quais se descrevem os 
principais sanctuaries em que residem os 
Religiosos Franciscanos, part i. Lisboa, 
1737, fbl. A Guerra Sacra at5 a tomada 
de Jemsalem; o estado do govemo de 
suis Reys at^ Guido de Lungnano, e 
perda da Santa Cidade ; motivos desta 
perda; Vaticinios do Restaurador dos 
Santos Lugares o Santo P, S. Francisco, 
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&C., ibid, 1741, foL (Machado, Bibl. 
Lusit.) 

BAPTIST A, (Padre Joao,) born in 
Setubal in Portugal. He studied in the 
congregation of the oratorio at Lisbon, 
and took the habit of St. Philippus Neri 
in 1724. Having perfected himself un- 
der P. Estacio de Almeyda, clironist of 
the kingdom, he began* to study Des- 
cartes and Newton, and was the first 
who lectured in Portugal on modem 
philosophy, altogether neglected there 
previous to his time. In the reading of 
the fathers, especially of St. Augustine, 
he was so assiduous, as to be able to 
repeat whole pages of the latter. He 
published in 1746, at the office of the 
lioyal Academy, Philosophic Aristote- 
lic» restitute, et illustrate qua Experi- 
mentis, qua Ratiociniis recenter inventis. 
fol. He wrote also several other works. 

BAFTISTA, (Frade Joad,) his family 
name being Delgado, born at Tavira in 
Portugal. He became early an Augustin 
friar in Evora, and was much distin- 
guished for his learning and talents. He 
was on that account sent by his superiors 
to the missions of St. Thome, Ilha do 
Principe, and Annoboin on the coast of 
Africa, and then to Baliia dos todos os 
Santos in the Brazils, where he founded 
the hospital de Nossa Senhora da Palma. 
Several sermons, which he had preached 
on festival occasions in the Brazils, were 
printed at Lisbon in 1709 and 1716. 

BAPriSTE, Aine, a distinguished 
French comedian. His excessive size 
and a nasal tone placed him, at first, 
in a disadvantageous position : still he 
became, subsequently, one of the stars 
the Thd^tre Franyais, as well in the de- 
artment of tragedy as comedy. His 
est parts were in the Glcrieux of De- 
stouches, and the Captain in the Two 
Brothers of Kotzebue. In 1796 a red 
cap was thrown upon the scene, when 
he played in Lyons. Baptiste formed 
some good disciples, and became, in 
1816, professor at the Ecole Roy ale de 
D6clamation. 

BAPTISTE, Cadet, began his career 
at the Thefltre Montanius, made some 
debuts at the Th^dtre de la R4pub- 
lique, hut finally remained at the Fran- 
^ais. His Diaforius in the Malade 
Imaginaire, and the caricature of an 
Englishman in the Conteur, were some of 
his prominent ^arts. After the ninth 
Thermidor, he was subjected to some 
ut^l^asantness by the parterre, which 
cemsidered him, in conjunction with all 
Othgr comedians, to be staunch revolu- 
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tionaries. Both the Baptistes died some 
few years ago. 

BAPriSTlN, or BATISTIN, (Jean 
Baptiste Stuck,) a virtuoso and music 
composer of the beginning of the last 
century, bom at Florence of a German 
family. He introduced the violoncello 
into Fratusc, and for his skill on this 
instmment received a pension from 
Louis XIV. He composed several operas 
and cantatas, whi^ were once in great 
repute. (Biog. U^.) 

BAQUOY. The name of a family of 
French engravers : the most remarkable 
were, 

1. Jean Baquoif^ known by some good 
plates he executed for the 4to edition 
of Ovid. 

2. Pierre Charles, his^ son, born at 
Paris in 1760, and instructed in the art 
by his father, exhibited great talents at 
an early ago, and attained afterwards 
a very extensive reputation. He en- 
graved the plates for the 8vo edition of 
Racine ; those (after designs by Myris) 
for the Histoire Romaiiie, 4 to ; and 
some beautiful vignettes for the works of 
Delille and Berchoux. Among his single 
plates, the most remarkable are, Fenemn 
assisting the Wounded Soldiers, and the 
Martyrdom of St. Gervais and Ihrotais 
(his chef-d’oouvre). He also engraved 
some subjects for the Mus6e Robillard. 
He died at Paris in 1829. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BAR, (Fran 9 ois de,) a French monk, 
born in l.'i.'lS, chosen, in 1574, grand 
prior of the Benedictine abbey of Anchir. 
on the Scarpe. He was a man of great 
erudition, and profoundly skilled in eccle- 
siastical history. He published notllin^; 
but his works, in 13 volumes, folio, in 
MS., formerly preserved in the library 
of Anchin, are now in the library at 
Douai. He died in 1 606. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BAR, (Nicolas de,) a painter of the 
seventeenth century, whose family came 
from the district of Bar, and wno was 
said to be descended from the family 
of the Maid of Orleans. He painted 
many Virgins. One of his paintings, a 
St. Sigebert, is at Orleans. De Bar was 
known in Italy by the name of El Signor 
Nlcoleto. He spent the greater part of 
his life at Rome. (Bio^. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAR, (Georges Louis, baron de,) a 
nobleman of Westphalia, born about 
1701, who gained considerable reputation 
among his contemporaries by his compo- 
sitions in French verse. His writings, 
which have no great merit, arc not now 
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much known or sought after. He died in 
1767. (Biog. Univ. SuppL) 

BAR, (Jean Etienne,) bom at Anville 
in 1748, was an advocate at Thionville 
at the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution, of which ho became a zealous 
advocate. He was elected deputy for the 
department of the Moselle in tlie National 
Convention, and voted for the death of 
the king.. He was sent to the army of 
the North in 1793, Along with Carnot 
and Duquesnoy. HWwas subsequently 
elected secretary of the National Con- 
vention. He was also a member 9£ the 
Conseil des Anciens. In 1800 he was 
named, by the first consul, president of 
the tribunal of .,Thionville. He died in 
1801. (Biog. lJniv.*'Suppl.) 

BARA, or BARRA, or BARRE, (Jo- 
hann,) a Dutch painter, designer, and 
engraver, born about 1570. He w^orked 
first in Flolland, went then to England, 
where he dietf in 1634. He called him- 
self sometimes, “ sculptor et vitrearum 
imaginum pictor,” and published, from 
1598 to 1632, several engravings, which 
resemble, without equalling, tliose of 
Sadeler. His first plate, Susanna in the 
Bath, feigned Barra, 1598, fol. is very 
rare. His plates are numerous. 

BARAGUEY D’UILLIERS, (Louis,) 
a French general, born at Paris in 1764. 
He entered the regiment of Alsace as 
sous-lieutenant. in 1784, and was lieute- 
nant of the same regiment in 1791, when 
he resigned his commission in disappro- 
bation"^ of the proceedings of the re- 
Bv'olutionists. He, however, soon after 


France, Baraguey, .with the ship. (La 
Sensible) containing the plunder of Mcdtn, 
fell into the hands of the English. After 
his return from captivity, he was brought 
before a court-martial, hut was acquitted. 
When Napoleon had made himself em- 
peror, he appointed Baraguey grand 
officer of the legion of honour andcoloncl- 
gencral of dragoons. He was again made 
governor of Venice in 1808, and in 1809 
served in Italy and Hungary. He was 
afterwards employed in suppressing the 
insurrection of the Tyrol under Hofer. 
Ill 1811 he was employed in Spain ; and 
in 1812 he wenA with the 
to Russia. In the famous retreat, he 
was nearly surrounded by the enemy, 
and a part of his division was obliged to 
capitulate, which so irritated the emperor, 
wlio was smarting under h’.s other re- 
verses, that he suspended him from his 
functions, and ordered him to repair 
again to France to be judged by a court- 
martial ; hut he died at Berlin, on his way 
home, in December, 1812. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BAKAHONA, (Prater Petrus de, 
Valdevieso,) born either in Madrid or 
Villahermosa, and admitted a friar at the 
latter convent in 1575. He became 
subsequently a professor of moral theo- 
logy, and a very celebrated preacher. He 
wrote, amongst otlier things, De Arcano 
verbo, sive de vivo Dei sennone, Madr. 
1595 ; Tratado sohre el Ave Maria, 
Salam. 1596, Ito. He died somewhere 
after the year 1606. (Waddingus. 
Salazar hist, provincise Castellee ord. 


smothered his scruples, and was made minorum.) 

captain of a batallion of light infantry in ^ BAR A HON A, (Antonius de,) bom, 

1 792, and soon rose rapidly in the service, most probably at Baeza in Spain, and 
He took part in the invasion of the flourished about 1550. He was nephew 
Palatinate and capture of Mayence, at of Petrus dc Gratia Dei, the herald of 
the latter end of 1792. His friendship Charles V., and having succeeded to that 
with Custines involved him, for a time, office himself, he published Vergel de 
in the disgrace which fell upon that Nobleza, or llosal de Nobleza. A MS. 
general ; and he afterwards escaped nar- of his, De Linages, y notizia de Baeza, is 
rowly the vengeance of the sanguinary also much praised. He is also reputed 
revolutionary tribunal. In 1795 he again the author of the work, Tratado de Sta. 
commenced active service, under general Eufemia Martyr Castulonense. (Gundis, 
Hoche, and in 1796 took part in the Argote de Molina de la Nobleza de la 
campaign of Italy, under Bonaparte, by Andalucia. Joannes Bilclies, de Sanct.) 
whose orders he took possession of Ber- BARA ILON, (Jean Fran 9 ois,) a French 
gamo. For his conduct in the Tyrol he physician, very active in the political 
received, in 1797, ilie mde of general of changes during the revolution* He was 
division, and shortly a^rwards was em- born at Viersat in Auvergne, in 1743, 
ployed by Bonaparte to occupy Venice, and studied at Montpelier, where be 
of which city he was made governor. In took the grade of doc^ in 1765. He 
1798 he embarked with Bonaparte in the distinguished himself much bolb ^ a 
expedition to Egypt, and was present at physician and as an antiquary, andll^he 
the taking of Malta ; but hein^ commie- diffi^rent functions with wmch he was 
sioned to carry the news of thii event to charged eflected many sanitary improve- 
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was silent durii\g".*thlfr jre^n-'^of terror J • 
but a^r ‘thd 9111 Thermidpr he again 
^howira ' hiihsMf very active, and was # 
partieularly busy inwall measures cbn-.* 
nected with medicine, literature, or edu-» 
cation. He opposed the measures which 
brought about the 18th Brumaire; yet 
he was elected president of the new legis- 
late j^ody in 1801. in 1806 he retired 
t^^arbon, where he occupied himself 
\mli medical practice and the study of 
antiquities, llis principal archaeological 
work was published in an 8vo volume, 
l^aris, 1806, under the title, Ilecherches 
siir les Peuplcs Cambio vicenses de la 
.Carte Th6odosiennc, dite de Peutinger ; 
aur I’Ancienne Ville Romaine de Neris ; 
sur les Huines de plusieurs autres Villcs 
Romaines de I’Ancien Berry ; sur divers 
Monuments Celtiques ; sur les Ruiiies ct 
les Monuments de la Ville Ccltique de 
Toull ; sur les premiers Ouvrages de Tui- 
lerie et de Briqueterie. His medical 
works are not now of much importance ; 
they are enumerated in the Supplement 
to the Biog. Univ. 

BARAK, (sumamed Al-Hadjib, or the 
Chamberlain, from his having held that 
office at the court of Kharizm,) the 
founder of a dynasty which ruled for 
about dlghty years in Kerman; called 
by oriental historians the Kara-Khitayans, 
from Barak having been a native ^ 
Kara-Khitai, or Northern Tartary. Ire 
had been sent as an ambassador from 
tlie Moguls to sultan Mohammed of 
Kharizm, who was so struck by his ta- 
lents and capacity, that he retained him 
at his court as Hadjih ; hut the jealousy 
of the vizier obliged him to consult his 
safety by flight, and after various adven- 
tures he raised himself to the independent 
sovereignty of Kerman, a.d. 1224, (a.ii. 
621.) He gained the friendship of sul- 
tan Jclal-ed-Deen, the son and successor 
of Mohammed, who gave him his mother 
in marriage; some writers, with less 
probability, state that it was the mother 
of Mohammed who became the wife of 
' Barak. He died a.d. 1235, (a.h. 632,) 
a^ was succe^ed in his principality by 
his sop Mubank. (D*HerbeIot. De 
Gtt%iesO 

RAK KHAN,orBARAK-OGLAN 
AN, a prince of the Zagatai branch 
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scendants of Jehghife^id .W epm- 
paign he overrfl»\ ^iftdr^ssian .ivlthout ^ 
opposition, hut was sigpplly defeatedj^e 
following year, ne^Heraik, by Abaka in 
person, and escaped, iirifti' only a few/, 
followers, across the Oxus. He died.in 
1270. (D'Herbelot.* Be Guignes.) 

BARANOV, ( Alexander An&eevitci})) 
the first governor of the BSbssian posset^ 
sions on the north-west coast of America, 
was originally a merchant trading in<, 
eastern JSiberia, when at the insiiga,^pn 
of Shelikhov, who was then just i^eturned 
from America, where he had made him- ’ . 
self master of the island of K^ad^ak, he 
was induced to proceed thither for the 
purpose of managing that newly acquired 
temtory. Ho accordingly sailed from' 
Europe in August 1790, but was ship- . 
wrecked near Unalashka, and nearly 
two years elapsed before he reached the 
place of his destination. When once 
arrived there, however, he showed him- 
self most prompt and indefatigable ii') 
carrying out Shelikhov’s plans, and in 
engaging the natives of Cook’s Inlet and 
Pnnee William’s Sound to enter into an 
extensive trading in fius with Russia, 
and to acknowledge themselves a de- 
pendency of that empire. In 1796 he 
founded a trading colony at Behring’s 
Straits, and in 1799 took possession of 
the large island of SItkhy. Most formi- 
dable were the various difflculties and 
disasters attending these undertakings, 
partly owing to the want of proper vessels 
and navigators for them, and to his being 
forced to rely almost entirely upon hds 
own skill and exertions ; and partly to 
the severity of the elements, and to the 
hostility shown him by the natives. Ne- 
vertheless his flrmness and perseverance 
proved superior to all obstades. 

His important services at length ob- . 
tabled for him the notice and protection 
of the Russian American Company, and 
also the rank of nobility from the em- 
peror Alexanders ^ The grateM joy he 
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. to discharge his laborious duties with his 
fbrQier assiduity j^%e solicited the Russian 
.*gov€»nlment to appoint some one to suc- 
ceed but, owing to circumstances, 
several years, elapsed before he could 
. quit America for Koch, who was the 
hrslt^seht out as his successor, died in 
. Kumtshatka in 1810; and the second, 
Boppovolokov, was shipwrecked and 
drowned just as his vessel reached liar- 
. bour^ at Shkhy, in 1814. Baranov was 
thcrefoiig obliged to remain until 1818, 

' i^hen captain Hogemeister arrived in the 
• ship KutmoVf and Baranov took his de- 
parture from America by the same vessel, 
in the month of October of that year. 
He was not, however, destined to revisit 
his native land, for the ship touched at 
' Batavia in the island of Java, whose 


"^rS-ANO VITCk, (liozari) archbishop 
Tcherpigov, was a native of Whit« 
^^sia, ahdvwto educated at Kiev, where 
The beo^me rector of the academy in 1650,. ^ 
which office" he filled till 1655. ^ In , " 
^ai^h 1657 he was made bishop, and in 
October 1668 archbishop of Tenemij^v, 
in which city he died in 1693. Distin- 
guished by his talents and learning, . 
Baranovitch was still more so by the zeal 
with which he deUfhded the Greco-Rus- 
sian church and its doctrines agAiist the ' 
Polisli Jesuits, who were then attackih^ 
them. The popularity and influence he 
thus acquired were so great that, at the 
time of an insurrection of tlic Zaporoglictz 
Kosaks (1669), he was the main cause 
of the rebels returning to their allegiance 
to the tzar Alexis Mikhaelovitch. His 
writings, consisting chiefly of religious 
and doctrinal pieces, are for the most 
part in the Polisli language ; but he also 
composed several poems, the principal 
one of which is that printed at Kiev in 
1674, entitled Platch, &c., or Lamentation 
on the Decease of Alexis Mikhaelovitch, 
and Welcome of his Successor Pheodor 
Alcxijevitch. There is also a poem in 
the Polish language by him, on the 
Changes and Reverses of Human Life, 
Tchernigov, 1678. (Strauss. Entz. Leks.) 

BARANOWSKI,or BARANOVIUS. 


deadly climate proved fatal to him. On 
the fourth day after quitting Java, (April 
*6-28, 1819,) he died on board ship, 
at the age of seventy-three, and his re- 
mains found their resting-place in the 
waters of the Indian ocean. 

During the twenty-eight years that Ba- 
ranov remained in North America, be not 
only greatly extended the territorial pos- 
sessions of Russia there, but conferred 
upon them great commercial importance ; 
the trade with the mother-country alone 
amounting at last to upwards of twenty 
millions of rubles ; and what is not least 
of all remarkable, his unwearied exer- 
tions appear to have been prompted 
solely by motives of patriotism, since he 
dfd not care to amass, as he easily might 
have done, any wealth for himself. From 
the charge of ambition he cannot be so 
easily acquitted, but then his ambition 
Was of that kind which ennobles human 
nature, and voluntarily submits to unre- 
mitted tcdl and severe privations for the 
of others. Davidov, Rezanov, 
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The name of two Polish writers. 

Albert^ who was successively bisbop of 
Przcmisl and of Wladislas, and arch- 
bishop of Gnene, died in 1615, and pub- 
lAied the constitutions and proceedings 
of several Polish synods held in his time. 

Stanislm of Rzeplin, a Polish gentle- 
man in the seventeenth century, conti- 
nued, in the Polish language, the Insignia 
Facinoraque praeclara Nobilitatis Polo- 
nicae of Bartholomew Paproz, to the year 
1635. His book is preserved in MS. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARANTE, (Claude Ignace Brugi^re 
de,) a French writer, born at Riom in 
1755. After being persecuted under the 
reign of terror, he was appointed, in 
1800, prefect of Carcasconne, and two 
years after, Bonaparte appointed him to 
the same dignity at Geneva, then reduced 
to a dependence on France. He was, 
however, too conscientious .to satisfy blU 
employer, and he had reiKered himself 
partic^arly obnoxious to Bonaparflt^ 
nia correspondence with 
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Stael, M. de Saint Priesti and other exiles 
on that frontier, and be was deprived of 
Ills office in 1810. He died in 1814. 
He published elementary works on the 
study of languages and on geography, 
which, written originally for the use of 
his children, enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity. He was also the author of some 
other works, and a contributor to the 
Biographic Universelle. (Suppf. Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARANY, (Johan,) Lutheran superin-' 
tendent of the circle of the right bank of the 
Danube inHungary, and pastor in Felp6cz, 
son of the learned George Barany, bom 
in 1726. He translated the Bible into 
the Hungarian language, in which he was 
assisted by his father, and by his prede- 
cessor in the cure of Felp6cz, the Rev. 
John Sarosi. Of this translation, only 
the New Testament was printed at Lau- 
ban, 1754, 8vo. 

BARANZANO, (Redemptiis,) a Bar- 
nabite monk, born, in 1590, at Serra- 
valle, in the diocese of Vercelli in 
Piedmont. He was professor of philo- 
sophy at the college of Annecy, which 
belonged to his order. He was one of 
the first to shake off the authority of 
Aristotle, and to choose an independent 
path in science. lie was in correspond- 
ence with Bacon, and an interesting 
letter addressed by the latter to him was 
printed by Niceron in the third volume 
of his Memoirs. Baranzano died in 1622. 
He published, Uraiioscopia, seu de Coelo, 
Genev. 1617 ; Novae Opinion es Physicaa, 
Lug. 1619 ; Campus Philosophicus, Lugd. 
1620 f and some devotional works, (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARAS, (Marc Antoine,) a native of 
Toulouse, bom in 1764, was an advoefb 
in parliament, but quitted the bar to 
devote himself to the study of political 
economy, on which he published a work 
of considerable merit, entitled Arithm6- 
tique Politique. He was a warm advo- 
cate of the revolution, and exercised 
various functions under the 'government ; 
but his repugnance at the frightful ex- 
cesses of the revolutionists drew on him 
their hatred ; he was accused of being a 
federalist, dragged to Paris, and perished 
on the scoffol^ April 13, 1794. He 
published an interesting Memoir on a 
festival (which he suppressed) held at 
Toulouse, on the 27th of May, in memory 
of the defeat of tlie protestants in 1591 ; 
-iSfcn Eloge of Dr. Price, Toulouse, 1791 ; 
and a Tableau de Vlnstruction publique 
en Europe, 2 vols, 8vo ; which latter is 
extremely rare. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
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BARAT, (Nicolas,) a learned oriefi- 
talist of the seventeenth century, bom at 
Bourges. He studied the oriental lan- 
guages under Richard Simon, and was 
the collaborateur of Thomassin, whose 
Glossarium Hebraicum was edited by 
Barat and Bordes, after its author’s death. 
Barat died in 1706. He was the author 
of the Nouvelle Biblioth^que Choisle, 
published some time after nis deaths 2 
vols, Amst. 1714. He is said to have 
undertaken a Li^i translation of the 
Bibliotheca RabbiQza of Shabai. (Biog. 
Univ. SuppL) 

BARATELLA, (Antonio Laureg|o,) a 
prolific Latin poet of the first half of the 
fifteenth centuiy^ native of Campo-San- 
Piero, in the territory of Padua. He 
added to his name that of Lauregio, from 
the villa Lauregia, which he inhabited. 
He died in 1448. None of liis poetry 
has been printed; but numerous MSS. 
of it are preserved in the Italian libraries. 
It is said that, if collected together, the 
whole of his pieces would amount to not 
less than sixty thousand lines. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

B.ARATIER, (John Philip,) a cele- 
brated precocious genius, was bom at 
Schwabach, near Nuremburg, in 1721 ; 
his father, who had fled from Franco on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
being pastor of the French community 
at his son’s birth-place. In his third 
year he had learned to write, and before 
the conclusion of the fourth he spoke 
Latin, French, and German, which he 
had learned from hearing thenvspoken, 
the former by his father, and the others 
by the other members of his family. 114 
made a similarly rapid progress in Greek 
and Hebrew — had learned, by heart, the 
Psalms in the original in his seventh 
year; and, in his tenth, could translate 
from tlie Hebrew Bible without points, 
readily and fluently, into Latin or French. 
He learnt, witlioutoral instruction, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic — indeed, one re- 
markable feature of his extraordina^ 
acquisitions was that they were made 
almost entirely by solitary and unassisted 
study ; in consequence of this, he more 
than once imagined himself to ]^ve made 
discoveries which were such oidy relatively 
and from his ignorance of the labours of 
others. In his thirteenth year he began 
the translation of Benjamin of Tudela, 
which was finished in an incredibly short 
time. This translation appeared under 
the title of Voyages de Rabbi Benjamin, 
fils de Jonade Tudele, en Asie et Al^ique 
depuis I’Espagne juaqu’li, 4 la Chine, 
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traduits de VH^breu et enrichla de junior is, Judaeorum Regis, Ultraject. 4tOj 
Notes et de Dissertations hiatoriques et 1740; Defense dc la Monarchic Sicili- 
critiques sur les Vwages, 2 vols, 8vo, enne, &c. ; besides leaving unfinished, 
Amsterdam, 1734. lie next applied him- works on the Heretics of the Earlier 
self to theology and ecclesiastical anti- Church; The Life and Writings of St. 
quities, the study of the Christian fathers, Hippolytus ; Observationes llierony- 
philosophy, and mathematics, especially mianm ; The History of the Thirty Years’ 
astronomy. In this last science he exhi- War ; The History of the Egytians, &c. 
bited, in a remarkable degree, the pecu- (Ersch und Gruber. Jocher.) 
liarity already mentioned ; recalculating BARATON, a French writer, born 
existing tables, and rediscovering pro- about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
cesses already kno^. In 1735, (wiien tury, who was the author of a great 
fourteen years old,) Baratier left Schwa- number of pieces in verse, published in 
bach for Stettin, where his father had the collections of his time. He published, 
received a pastoral appointment. On his in 1704, his Po6sies diverses, reprinted 
way he underwent an examination at in 1705. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.)^ 

Halle, where he defended fourteen theses, BAR ATI' A, (Francesco,) a sculptor of 

prepared the night before, in the presence Massa, pupil of Algardi de Bernini. Under 
of more than 2000 spectators, and the directions of the latter, he made the 
excited universal astonishment. On liis gigantic statue of a Moor, representing 
arrival next day at Berlin, he was ex- the River la Plata in America, to adorn 
amined in the presence of the king of the fountain on the piazza at Navana. 
Prussia, Frederic William I., who gave In Rome also, but especially in the gal- 
him one hundred rix-dollars for the pur- lery of Dresden, some of bis works are 
chase of books, and assigned him an preserved, as the groups of Hercules and 
allowance of fifty dollars yearly for his Achclous. BarattadiedatRome, in 1G66, 
maintenance for four years, at the univer- from the effects of his extravagance in 
sity of Halle. To this city he returned drinking wine and smoking tobacco, 
for the purpose of studying law, accord- (Nagler, neues allg. Kiinstler Lex.) 
ing to the king’s command, in company BARATTA, (John,) a painter of Ber- 
with his father ; the pastor of the French lin, who worked in 1673 for the elector, 
community at Halle having been ordered and became in 1675 keeper of the elec- 
to exchange with the elder Baratier his toral gallery. He died in 1687; and 
living for that of Stettin. After a five left his brother Francis engaged in similar 
weeks’ stay in Berlin and Potsdam, pursuits. (Nicolai, Nachr. v. Kiinstlcrn 
father and son proceeded to Halle, and Berlins.) 

here the latter applied himself with his BARATTIERI, (Pietro,) an Italian 
wonted diligence and success to his new notary and judge of the thirteenth cen- 
employment ; pursuing, at the same time, tury, who composed a formulary for 
the study of Romish antiquities, numis- diplomas, royal letters, and public acts, 
matics, and general history, without ^preserved in manuscript at Florence, 
neglecting his earlier favourites, mathe- (Mazzuchelli.) 

matics and astronomy. His last employ- BARATTIERI, (Giovanni,) a Bolog- 
ment was upon Egyptian antiquities, in nese civilian, who flourished in the year 
which he was engaged at the time of his 1301, graduated doctor in 1328, and 
death in 1740. went to Ferrara in quality of ambassa- 

Besides the translation of Benjamin dor in 1332, (Mazzuchelli.) 
of Tudela already mentioned, and several BARATTIERI, (Bartolomeo,) a jurist 

contributions, mathematical, critical, and of Piacenza, who flourished about the 
theological, to various learned societies, beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
Baratier wrote Antiartemonius, seu ini- was counsellor of the duchy of Milan, 
tium Evangelii S. Johannis Apostoli, ex and of Ferrara, and was in Pavia and in 
Anti^uitate Eccleaiastica adversus Ini- Ferrara professor of law. He accom- 
qulssmam L. M. Artemoni, neopho- panied the ambassadors of Piacenza to 
tiniani, criticam, vindicatum atque illus- the pope Julius II., and spoke before, 
tratum, 8vo, Norimb. 1735; Disquisitio the holy consisto^ with an elegance 
Chronologica de Successione antiquissima seldom equalled. The pope treated him 
.Episcoporum Romanorum usque ad Vic- with the highest consideration, knighted 
torem : accedunt quator Dissertationes, him, and gave him a dollar worth Ywo 
dum de Constitutionibus, Apoatolicis hundred ducats. The date of deeth 
dictis, una de Scriptis Dionysii Pseudo- is unknown, but he was buried in the 
areopagitm, et una de Annis Agrippae church of St. John, at Piacenza. He"" 
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wrote, De Feudin. Such is the account of 
Mazzuchelli, but Savigny supposes him 
to have lived earlier ; to have been pro- 
fessor at Pavia in 1421 ; and to have 
written his work in 1442, (Gesch. des 
Rom. Rechts im Mittellalt.) Pope Julius 
IL, to whom he is stated to have been 
ambassador, did not acquire the ponti- 
fical crown until 1503. • 

^ BARATTIERI, (Francesco,) an Ita- 
lian jurist, also a native of Piacenza, 
who nourished from about the year 1540 
to 1560, and was the author of a Latin 
oration, Ad Hieronymum Priolum Prin- 
cipem Venetiarum Nomine Octavii Far- 
nesii P^rmae Ducis. He composed 
another oration on the death of the 
emperor Charles V. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BARA'PTIERI, (Count Charles,) bom 
at Piacenza in 1738, an Italian, eminent 
for the cultivation of physical science. 
He travelled in Germany, France, and 
England, in which latter country he first 
exliibited his taste for physics, and 
emitted some new ideas on tlie nature of 
colours, in a work entitled Congiettura 
sulla Superfluity della Materia Colorata 
o de Coleri nella Luce. After his return 
to his native land, he published, at Milan, 
his Opusculi Scelti. He died in 1806. 
(Riog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARATTO, (Paolo,) a native of 
Brescia, elected in May, 1522, professor 
of civil law at Padua. He wrote some 
Latin poems. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAR A VALLE, (Christophoro del 
Mondovi,) a public teacher of medicine 
in the college of his native city. He 
wrote, Trattato della Peste, and De tem- 
pore dandi Catapostia, Mondovi, 1562. 
(A della Chiesa Scrittori Piemontesi|» 
Torino, 1614, 4to.) 

BARAZE, (Cyprian,) a Jesuit, who was 
sent, about 1675, to convert the Moxes 
and other wild tribes in the extensive 
countries behind the mountains of Peru. 
He had passed among the savages, during 
twenty-seven years, a life of continued 
peril and privation, and his zeal had been 
crowned in many instances with success, 
when he was murdered by the tribe of 
the Baures, on the 16th of September, 
1702, in his sixty-first year. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARBA, (Giovanni,) a Neapolitan 
advocate of the eighteenth century, who 
became one of the twelve consistorial 
advocates at Rome, where he contracted 
a friendship with cardinal Imperiali, 
afterwards pope Clement XI L, who, on 
lus elevation to the pontificate, applied 
him his private chaplain extraordinary, 
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With the assistance of cardinal Hco, he 
induced the pope to establish the con- 
gregation for the superintendence of 
education, an institution which had been 
projected by pope Sixtus V,, and to 
which Barba was appointed secretary. 
It was upon this occasion that he pub- 
lished his work, Dell’ Arte e del Metodo 
delle Lingue, Alla Santit^ di N. S. Papa 
Clement XII., libri iii. (Rom. 1734, 
4to.) He was tnap 9 bishop of Bitonto, 
where he died onwie 4th September, 
1744. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BARBA, (Juan Sanchez,) a Spanish 
sculptor, who died at Madrid in 1670, 
aged fifty-five. He executed the cele- 
brated statue of the dying Saviour at the 
Carmelites, in the convent della Merced. 
(Nagler, neues allg. Kiinstlcr Lex.) 

BARBA, (Pompeo della,) an Italian 
physician, native of Pescia, in Tus- 
cany, lived during the middle of the 
sixteenth century. At that time existed 
in Florence several academics, and 
amongst them the Florentine, founded by 
Cosimus I., for the sake of increasing the 
beauty and richness of the Italian lan- 
guage, by the translation of the most 
remarkable and classical works of anti- 
quity. But as Cosimus proposed no 
reward to those who should translate any 
particular author, and gave no stipend 
to the academicians, Barba, who was a 
member, soon persuaded his companions 
that rather than labour to put in 
good Italian the thoughts of others, 
they should try to produce something 
of their own, by expounding and ex- 
plaining the sonnets of Petrarca, or 
some stanzas of Dante, of which he gave 
them a specimen by reading five capltoH 
on a Platonic sonnet of Petrarca, which 
were, in the following year, 1549, printed 
at Florence, 8vo, under the name of 
Pompeo da Pescia. The subject of the 
sonnet is the first effect of love, which is 
to separate the soul of the lover from his 
body ; and the five capitoli of the expo^ 
sition treat of the immortality of the soul 
according to Aristotle and Plato ; a taste 
which had originated during the fifteenth 
century, when by Ficino, roliziano, and 
others, was formed the Platonic Aca- 
demy, which flourishedunder the auspices 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and which, 
by being carried to the utmost extra- 
vagance during the inxteenth century, 
gave rise to the academy of La Crusca. 

Notwithstanding so great an innova- 
Bon, the academicians still occasionally 
applied themselves to the translation of 
the ancients, and Barba had begun to 
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translate into Italian the Natural History 
of Pliny, when being appointed physician 
to pope Pious IV., he gave up the 
work, and went to Rome, where he died 
in 1582. A few pamphlets by this writer 
were published. 

BARBA, (Simone della,) brother of 
the preceding, also a native of Pescia, and 
member of the Florentine Academy, 
where he, after the example of his 
brother, read an ex^sition of a sonnet 
of Petrarca. He pu^shed in Venice, in 
1596, a translation of the Topics of 
Cicero, with a commentary by his brother 
Pompeo, Venice, 8vo, 1556. 

BARBA, (Alvarez Alonso,) curate 
of the parish of St. Bernard, in Potosi, 
lived about the middle of the seventecth 
century, and wrote a book, now ex- 
tremely scarce, under the title of the 
Arte de los Metallos, en que se cnseha 
el vcrdadero Beneficio de los Oros, puh- 
lished at Madrid in 1640, 4to ; and re- 
printed in 1729, witli the treatise of 
Alonzo Carillo Lasso, on the Ancient 
Mines of Spain, which had been pub- 
lished at Cordova in 1624, 4to. It has 
been translated into almost all languages, 
and in French particularly, under the 
title of De la Metallurgie, ou TArt de 
Tirer et Purifier les M6taux ; Paris, 1791, 
in 2 vols, 12mo, by Lenglet. 

BARBA, (Pedro,) a Spanish physician 
of tlie seventeenth century. He was 
first physician to Philip IV., and pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of 
Valladolid. He published two works: 
Vera Praxis de Curatione stabilitur, falsa 
fimpu^natur, liherantur Hispanic! Me- 
dici a Calumniis, Seville, 1642, 4to, 
Madrid, 1644, 12mo; Resunta de la 
Materia de Pesto, Madrid, 1648, 8vo. 

BARBADILLO, (Alfonso Geronirao 
de Salas, died 1635,) a Spanish dramatist 
and poet, who wrote much, and yet 
lived in poverty. His style is good ; and 
if he bad little genius, he was a re- 
spectable versifier. His poems, lyric or 
heroic, are superior to his dramas. 

BARBADORl, (Donato,) a Florentine, 
who was distinguished in the history of 
his native city in the fourteenth century. 
In 1375, he was sent on an embassy to 
the court of Avignon, to justify the war 
which the Florentines were engaged in 
against the pope. In 1379, vmen the 
populace haa seized the government, he 
perished on the scaffold for his attach- 
ment to the party of Pietro Albizzi. 

NicoUu Barbadori, the grandson of 
Donato, also distinguished himself by his 
attachment to the party of the Albizzi, 
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and by his courage and activity in op- 
posing the Medicis. In 1434 he was 
exiled, along with Renaldo Albizzi, the 
chief of the party. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARBADORO, (Bartholomeo,) a Flo- 
rentine citizen, conspicuous in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, for his exer- 
tions in the cause of ancient literature, 
especially in bringing to light the Greek 
authors. He was the first who, in con- 
junction with Hieroriimus Mei, dragged 
the Klectra of Euripides from oblivion, 
which was published by P. Victorius in 
1545. It was also with Mei, that he 
discovered the Agamemnon of iEschylus. 
He emended the text, and enabled Vic- 
torius to publish it, Paris, 1557, 4to. 
(Victorii varim lectiones, lib. xx. c. 19. 
Ersch und Gruber.) 

BARBAGALLO, (Benedetto,) a Sici- 
lian lawyer, a doctor of both laws, who 
for many years practised as an advocate 
at Palermo, where he died on the 13th 
of February, 1699, in the ninetieth year 
of his age. He published, 1. Practica 
super Ritu Curiae Neapolitans, Naples, 
1665, fol. 2. Practica Novissima et 
Theorica super llitu Magnae Regise Curiae 
Regni Siciliae, Palermo, 1667, folio. 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BARBANCOIS, (Charles HCdion, Mar- 
quis de,) born in 1760, at the castle of 
Villegongis, near Chateauroux, a Frencli 
nobleman, distinguished chiefly by his 
agricultural improvements, and particu- 
larly those which he introduced in the 
breeding of sheep. He died in 1822. 
He published several works on subjects 
connected with these improvements, and 
one or two of a ditferent character, which 
^e enumerated in the Supplement to the 
Biog. Univ. 

BARBANEGRE, (the baron Joseph,) 
a distinguished French general, born of 
poor parents at Pontac, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, in 1772. Ho entered into 
active service in 1801, having then at- 
tained the grade of captain of brigade. 
He distinguished himself much as colonel 
of the 48th regiment of the line, in the 
campaign of Austerlitz, and was named 
general of brigade in March 1809. He 
distinguished himself no less at the bat- 
tles of Ratisbonne and Wagram. In the 
Russian expedition of 1812 he was sue-' 
cessivcly commander of Borisow and 
Smolensko ; and in the retreat he was 
wounded at Krasnoi, and was obliged to 
take shelter with the remains of his troop 
in Stettin, which he defended long and 
gallantly, but was at last coittjpeUed to 
surrender. On his return to France in 
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1814, lie was taken into favour by the and fascinations, which raised her to the 
king, but he again joined Napoleon on throne of Poland, than for the devoted 
his return from Elba, and defended attachment with which she inspired her ^ 
Huningen against the allies till the husband, Sigismund Augustus. Having 
2dth of August. He died at Paris in been left a widow in her twentieth year, 
1830. by her first husband, the aged Woiewod 

Jean Barhanegref brother of the above, Galtoldi, she was residing at Wilna with 
was also a distinguished officer under her mother, when she was first seen by 
Napoleon. He served in Spain and Italy, the prince, who, although deeply ena- 
and was present at the battles of Rivoli, moured, forbore to disclose his passion, 
Arcole, and Cremona. He followed Na- until the death of hm wife, Elizabeth of 
poleoii into Egypt, and afterwards com- Austria, which hapf^ned in the second 
manded a company of horse grenadiers year of their marriage. He then freely 
at Marengo, where he highly distin- allowed himself to visit the beautiful 
guished himself. He was slain by a Barbara, and seeing no hopes of obtain- 
cannon-ball at the battle of Jena. ing a consent to their union, was married 

BARBANTINI, (Nicola, 1762 — to her privately, only in the presence 
1830,) a native of Lucca, celebrated in of some of her nearest relations. On 
Italy as a surgeon of eminence. He was his return to Cracow, he confided the 
in 1792 elected assistant-surgeon of the secret to Maciejowski, bishop of Cra- 
civil hospital of Lucca, in 1799 first cow, and Jan Tarnowski, both men 
surgeon, and afterwards was first surgeon of great influence, and who promised to 
of the military hospital establislied there, exert it in his behalf with the king. But 
and lastly was professor of clinical sur- the latter (Sigismund I.) dying soon after- 
gery. He was highly respected, and his wards, in 1548, rendered their interference 
funeral attended liy immense throngs, unnecessary. As soon as the tidings of his 
He wrote, 1. Trattato Tstorico-teorico- father s death reached Wilna, where Si- 

E ratico, &c. (Sul contagio Venereo,) gismund Augustus then was, he set out 
lUcca, four volumes, 8vo, 1820; and for the capital, together with Barbara, 
some observations on Lithotomy, Lucca, having previously announced their mar- 
1819, and a letter to professor Palletta riage to the nobles of Lithuania, at the 
on Clinical Surgery, 1827, Lucca. (Ti- former city. His mother, queen Bona, 
paldo ii. 418.) (daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, of Milan,) 

BARBARA, (Saint,) much revered received her new daughter-in-law very 
by the Latins, as well as the Greeks, reluctantly, and, encouraged by her, the 
Syrians, and Muscovites. Baronio thinks nobles, who were already jealous of the 
that she was a disciple of Origen, and influence which the house of Radziwilow 
suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in would acquire, began to murmur, and 
235, under Maximinius I. Others say formed a strong party for the purpose of ' 
that her father, not being able to dis- compelling the king to rescind his union 
suade her from Christianity, cut off hei|^ with Barbara, which was declared to be 
head himself. There was at Edessa a informal, and therefore null and void in 
convent, in which it was said that Barbara itself. Sigismund, however, remained im- 
had passed part of her life. movable, in spite of all their entreaties 

BARBARA, daughter of the elector and representations; declaring that he 
Albrecht Achilles of Brandenburg, born would not violate his marriage oath, and 
in 1464, and betrothed in 1472 to duke put away Barbara, though he should 
Henry XL of Glogau. The marriage thereby secure all the kingdoms in the 
was consummated when Barbara was ten world. This firmness had the desired 
years old, and the duke having died Jn effect: even those who had made, the 
1476, (without issue, as might be sup- greatest opposition desisted from further 
posed,) he left his lands to his wife, remonstrance ; and nothing remained for 
Soon after some negotiations were entered Bona but to dissemble her aversion, and 
into to marry her to king Wladislaus of receive the new queen as graciously as 
Bohemia, who wished to increase his she could. Barbara was afterwards so- 
dominions by the dukedom of Glogau. lemnly crowned, in November, 1550; 
This marriage did not take place, because but did not long enjoy her dignity as a 
wars and contentions arose on all sides, queen, or, what is far more, her extra- 
Shc died in 1510. (Preussische Na- ordinary felicity as a wife. Even at the 
tmnal Encyclopedic.) time of her coronation, she felt her health 

BARBARA RADZIWILOWNA is declining, and had a presentiment of her 
less celebrated on account of her beauty approaching end; and too soon vi^ere those., 
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fatal forebodings accomplished, for she to the state. The invasion of Italy by 
expired on the 6th of the following April,^ Charles VIII. of France involved the 
not without strong suspicions of her republic in a continental war, and en- 
having been poisoned, at the instigation aided the Turks to rob Venice of its 
of Bona, by an Italian physician in the Greek provinces. The doge ied in the 
service of the latter. Such was the autumn of 1501. 
general belief, and all lamented the early Nicola, who died at Venice in 1579, 
death of Barbara, nor did they spare had been ambassador to Constantinople, 
their reflections upon her whom they He wrote the lives of the doge Anwea 
considered to be the author of it, although Gritti and cardinal Contarini. 
no positive historic^proofs of the fact Cardinal Barbarigo, of the same family, 
have ever been prodMced. As for Sigis- was the author of some devotional books, 
inund, he was inconsolable : he ever His life was written by Cordora. 
afterwards wore mourning, and even had There ivas another cardinal Gregorio 
his chamber hung with black; often, Barbarigo, bom in 1625, bishop, first of 
too, was he found shedding tears over Bergamo, and afterwards of Padua, at 
a miniature of Barbara, which he con- which latter place he died in 1697. He 
stantly carried on his person. Barbara, wrote some Constitutions for his church, 
Bonsi, and Sigismiind, are among the and twenty-five letters in Italian, ad- 
historical personages whom Niemcewiez dressed by him to Magliabecclii, are 
has introduced in his romance of Jan printed in the second volume of Maglia- 
z Teezyna. becchi’s Correspondence. (Biographic 

BAIIBARANO, (Giulio,) a noble of Universelle.) 

Vicenza, who flourished about the year BARBARINO, (Barlholomeo,) called 
1560. It is affirmed by Marzari, in his il Pesarino, bom at Fabriano, in the 
Historia di Vicenza, that he was a lawyer Romagna, at the end of the sixteenth 
and a most accomplished philosopher, well century. He was very popular as a 
skilled in both Greek and Latin literature, composer of madrigals, &c. In 161 7 4 
He is also said to have written some ex- appeared in Venice, Madrigali 'a tre voci 
ccllent tracts relating to the law, and a da cantarsi nel Clavicembalo ; and the 
very useful work on agriculture. His Bergamo Parnass.mus. Ferdin, published 
other works are, Vicentiee Monumenta et in 1715, at Venice, contains some more 
Viri illustres, published in 1566 ; Promp- compositions of his. (Schilling. Univ. 
tuariurn Rerum quam plurhnum prae- Lex. d. Tonk.) 

sertim in Re Romana Julii Barbarani, BARBARO, (Francesco,) one of the 
Venice, 1567. (Mazzuchelli.) most remarkable men of the fifteenth 

B ARB ARI, or BARBARO, (Giuseppe century, was born at Venice, in 1398; 

, Antonio, born 1647,) an Italian inatne- his father being Candiano Barbaro, a 
matician. He was a native of Garig- Venetian nobleman. He had the good 
nano, and after his early education fortune of acquiring the learned lan- 
applied himself chiefly to physical studies. %uages, not under the celebrated Chry- 
He was offered the ma&iematical chair soloras, as Mr. Chalmers, on the authority 
at Bologna in 1 692, but refused it from a of Fabricius, has asserted, but under 
modest distmst of himself. His wife John of Ravenna, Gasparino Barzizza, 
dying in 1686, four years after their mar- Vittorino of Feltre, and Guarino of Ve- 
ria^e, and his only son dying in 1702, rona, the most learned men then living; 
while his only daughter was in a con- and such was the proficiency which Bar- 
vent, he retired into a monastery himself baro made, that at the age of twenty- 
for the rest of his days. He wrote a one, in the same year in which he 
work, now very scarce, L’lride, Opera married, he was elected a senator, and 
Fisico-matematica, in 1678, in which he continued througli life to fill the highest 
is said to have forestalled some of New- offices of the state. In 1423 he was 
ton’s optical discoveries. See more in made governor or chief magistrate of 
Tipaldo, iv. 318, et seq. where his death Vicenza ; in 1430, of Bergamo; in 1434, 
is erroneously placed in the year 1787, of Verona; in 1437 to 1440, of Brescia; 
and his entrance into a monastery in during which time, he not only recon- 
1782. (Que. 1702 and 1707?) ciled the two opposite factions of the 

BARBARIGO, a distinguished family Avogadri and Martinenghi, but success- 
of Venice. fully defended the city against the forces 

Augustino Barbarigo succeeded his of the duke of Milan, commanded by 
brotW Marco as doge, in 1486. His Niccolo Piccinino. In 1441 he was 
reign was one of calamities and dangers again elected governor and purveyor of 
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Verona; iii 1445; of 
govemor-genieral 6f Friuli; midn,^450 
and 145,2, in the^ sj^fne situation ^ pur^ 
veyor, he returnVd to Padua/ Nor 4rexo 
thcsS'the duly ofiKces -‘wld^h ho filled; 
for during this time, hfe ^is employed in 
several embassies c^road. ' In 1426 he was 
appointed ambassador to pope ]V([artin V. 
at the congress held by cardinal Alber- 
gatii first in Ferrara, in 1428, and after- 
wards in Tuscany, when, in the name of 
Eugenius IV., he was sent to the emperor 
Sigismond, who also employed him as 
his own ambassador to the king of Bo- 
hemia. In 1443 he was sent by the 
republic of Venice to the marquess of 
- Mantua and to the marquess of Fer- 
rara, in 1444 to the duke of Milan, and 
in 1446 again to the marquess of Ferrara; 
and after having been raised to the dig- 
nity of counsellor of state and of procu- 
rator of St. Mark, he died in Venice, in 
1454. 

Amidst so many occupations, Bar- 
baro did not neglect the pursuit of lite- 
rature. lie was a protector of science 
and of learned men, and held a regular 
correspondence with the greatest scholars 
▼bf his age, on the discovery, acquisition, 
and correction of ancient manuscripts; 
trying all the time to allay the rancour 
and virulence with which they attacked 
each other. He also wrote a Latin 
treatise on marriage, which was pub- 
lished by Badius Ascensius, in Paris, 
1513, 4to, and often reprinted, once at 
Amsterdam, in 1639, 12mo, and again 
in 1537, 1560, and 1667, and trans- 
lated into French, under the title of I’Etat 
du Mariagc. From him we have also 
the translation into Latin of the lives o|r 
Aristides and Cato the Elder of Plutarch,* 
several of his orations on different occa- 
sions, the history of the siege of Brescia, 
which was for the first time published at 
Brescia in 1728, 4to, under the title of 
Evangelista Manelini Vicentini Cora- 
mcntarioriun de Obsidione Brixia, ann. 
1438, which has given occasion to Bayle 
to write a long note to cast a doubt, not 
that the defender of Brescia and the 
writer de Re uxoria are the same person, 
as Mr. Chalmers has asserted, but whe- 
ther Barharo, who was the defender of 
Brescia, was also the writer of the history 
of that siege. 

BARHARO, (Hermolaus.) There are 
two men of this name, the elder and the 
younger, both descended from Candiano 
Barharo; the former, son of Zaccaria, 
brother to Francis, of whom wo have 
spoken in the preceding article ; the 
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Ifittev, son of a'Second" Zaccaria, who was 
the 80 ^ of the i^me Ftancis. 

The farmer was born in the year 1410, 
and was instructed by Ouarino of V erona 
with 80 much Success, that he was able 
at the age of twelve years to translate 
into' .Latm some of ^sop's fables, and, 
in 1425/ to obtain the degree of doctor 
at Padua, where he studied the law. 
On the following year, pope Eugenius 
IV. admitted him to his court, gave him 
the office of apostofeal protonotary, with 
some benefices. But not long after, 
because that pontiff gave to another 
erson the bishopric of Bergamo, which 
e had promised to him, Hermolaus left 
the court, but, after* travelling for some 
time through Italy, returned to Rome, 
and obtained from Eugenius, in 1443, 
the bishopric of Trevigi, though not 
without great opposition from the republic. 
In 1453 he was translated to that of Ve- 
rona. In 1459 he assisted at the council 
held by Pius II. at Mantua, and in the 
following year, was sent by the same 
pope legate to Charles VII., king of 
France; and died in Venice, in 1471. 
None of his works have ever been printed, 
with the exception of a few letters ; but 
several manuscripts of sermons, speeches, 
&c» and a translation of the life of St. 
Athanasius by Eusebius of Cesarea, are 
found in different libraries. 

BARBARO, (Daniello,) son of a 
younger Francesco Barharo, and nephew 
of Hermolaus, bom on the 8th February, 
1513. He studied at Padua, where he 
showed in early life a fondness for the 
study of mathematics. He applied him- ^ 
self also to the study of natur^ history, 
and a proof of his devotion to that science 
still exists in the botanical gardens at 
Padua, which acknowledge him for their 
founder. In 1510 he took the degree of 
doctor in the faculty of arts, and in 1548 
he was chosen one of the embassy to 
Edward VI. of England, when he distin- 
guished himself by his talents and acquire- 
ments. At the close of the year 1550, 
pope Julian 111. chose him, in conjunc- 
tion with Jean Grimani, patriarch of 
Aquila, with whom he undertook the 
government of that church. From that 
time he assumed the title of patriarch, 
and^ kept it until his death ; Grimani 
having survived him. The bishopric of 
Verona having; become vacant in 1559, 
the senate pl^ed Barharo among those 
presented to the pope for the choice of 
one ; and although he was not ultimately 
chosen, yet the pope reserved for him a 
pension of five hundred crowns, which 
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vraa doubled tho subsequent year« Ho 
was present and acted in the council of 
Trent, and the services which to ren^ 
dered to the church then would have h^n ' 
recompensed bv the Roman purple, ,lmd, 
life been spared ; but be died at Venice, 
on the 12th of Aprils 1570. His works 
are, 1. Exquisitro' in Porphyrium Conv-' 
mentationes, fol. Ven. 1542. 2. Predica 
do* sogni, 12mo, s. a. et 1. and Svct, Ven. 
1542. This little ^olume, published 
under the fictitious lAne of Rever. padre 
D. Hypneo da Schio; is now extremely 
rare. 3. A Latin translation of Ari- 
stotle’s Rhetorics, by Hermolaus Barbaro, 
with commentaries by himself, 4to, Ven. 
1544, and several times republished. 4. 

I dieci libri dell’ Architettura di M. Vi- 
truvio tradotti e commentati, fol. Ven. 
1556. This translation was much es- 
teemed; the best edition is in 4to. Ven. 
1567. He published also Latin com- 
mentaries on the same author. 5. Dell’ 
Eloquenza Dialogo, &c. 4to, Ven. 1557. 
6. La Pratica della Perspettiva di Mon- 
signor D. B., fol. Ven. 1569. This work 
contains a very neat adaptation of poly- 
gonial rules, and is the only remnant of 
Barbaro’s mathematical acquirements. 
(Biog. Univ. Charles Aperpu, p. 481. 
Montucla, i. 708.) 

BARBARO, (Hermolaus,) already 
mentioned as the grandson of Francesco, 
and uncle of the Daniel before men- 
tioned, was born at Venice, in 1453, and 
sent in his eighth year to Rome, where 
he studied under Pomponius Laetus. He 
afterwards studied jurisprudence at Pa- 
^ dua ; took his degree of doctor in 1477, 
and was appointed professor of morals 
about the same time; and returned in 
1479 to Venice, where he was advanced 
to several posts of honour. In 1484 he 
was obliged by the plague to leave Ve- 
nice, and read lectures on the Greek 
orators and poets to the students at 
Padua. On his return to Venice, he 
lectured there on the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. In 1486 he was sent ambassador 
to the court of the emperor at Bruges ; 
in 1488, to that of Milan ; and afterwards 
to the papal court of Innocent VIII. 
Whilst he filled this last office, cardinal 
Barbo, the patriarch at Aquileia, died, 
of which event he gave immediate notice 
to the council of ten ; but without waiting 
for their answer, he wrote a second time 
to apprise them that he 'had himself 
accepted from the pope the vacant office. 
This proceeding, which was contrary to 
the express laws of the republic, so dis- 
pleasea the couneU, that they threatened 
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not o^y ^{Itself, but 1 ms* father .with 
banjehmeni} deprival of office, and con- 
fiacati^ of their goods. At this .threat, 
^signedr his office, but his successor 
did ftot enter upon the duties pf it, till the 
death of 4he former occupant. Hermolaus 
dared not occupy it after his return to 
Venice, but continued his studies ap Rome, 
near which city he died in 1493, of the 
plague. He translated 'rhemistius and 
Dioscorides, and the Rhetoric of Ari- 
stotle; wrote commentaries on Pliny’s 
Natural History ; a Treatise on the con- 
nexion of astronomy with medicine ; 
Compendium* Scientise naluralis ex Aris- 
totele ; Epistola contra Jo. Pici Mi- 
randulani Defensionem Philosophorum 
barbarorum, Le, scliolasticorum (printed 
in the Wittemberg edition of the Elementa 
Rhetorica of Melanctbon, of 1571) ; 
Summa totius Philosophic ; Commen 
tarius in Gilberli Porretaiii Principia ; 
De CcHbatu, lib. ii. (composed before he 
was eiglitecn) ; Castigationes in Pompo- 
nium Melam ; De Re uxoria Poema ; De 
Fide catholica; Orationes, Epistolas, et 
Pocmata. He is reported to have taken 
the order of St. Augustine, but to have , 
afterwards relinquished it. ' 

BARBARO, (Josepli, or Josafat,) a 
Venetian patrician, lived in tlic middle 
of the fifteenth century, and was sent as 
ambassador from the republic to Tartary 
and Persia. He wrote an Itinerary of 
the journey to the Tanais and into Persia, 
which was translated into Latin, and is 
inserted in the Scriptores Rerum Persi- 
carum, Frankfort, 1601, and in Ramusio’s 
raccolta delle navigationi. He died at 
an advanced age, at Venice, in 1494. 

ocher Gelebrten- Lexicon.) 

^ BARBAROSSA, (Horuc and Hayra- 
din,) the appellation popularly given by 
Frank writers to two brothers, famous as 
corsairs in the Mediterranean warfare of 
the sixteenth century. The proper name 
of the first was Oroudj, of the second, 
Khizr, the latter subsequently assuming 
the title of Khair-ed-Deeii Pasha. 

They were natives of Mytilene, and 
embraced at an early age the profession 
of rovers, Khizr serving under the com- 
mand of his elder brother. The reckless 
daring and maritime skill of Oroudj made 
him so formidable, that his alliance was 
courted by all the Moorish princes of 
Barbary, who were then maintaining 
themselves with difficulty against the 
attacks of the Spaniards ; and in 1510 
(a.h. 916) Mohammed, the severely of 
Tunis, of the dynasty of the Beni-Hafss, 
gave him the island of Djerbi as a station 
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for bis ships, and dep6t of his vast trea- 
sures- In 1512 he was repulsed, with 
the loss of an arm, in an attempt to make 
himself master of Bugia, and a number 
of Ins gaUeys, lying in the Goletta of 
Tunis, were destroyed the same year by 
Doria; but his power soon recovered 
from these shocks, and in 1516, the 
people of Algiers, whose ruler, an Arab 
sheikh, named Aben Toomi, (called Eu- 
temi by Robertson,} was unable to pro- 
tect them against the Spaniards, who 
blockaded their port, called him in to 
their aid. He occupied Algiers, put to 
death Aben Toomi, and proclaimed him- 
self king; and having the next year 
confirmed his power, by repulsing with 
slaughter a formidable Spanish arma- 
ment, proceeded to extend liis dominions 
by the subjugation of Tlemecen, the cliief 
of which shared the fate of Aben Toomi. 
But the court of Spain, alarmed at hia 
progress, now despatched an army into 
Africa, under the marquess de Comares, 
for the purpose of crushing hirn ; he was 
blockaded in Tlemecen, and attempting 
to cut his way at the head of the garrison 
. to Algiers, was intercepted by the be- 
siegers, and fell gallantly fighting, a.d. 
1518. 

His younger brother, Khizr, was im- 
mediately proclaimed by the troops at 
Algiers successor to Oroudj ; but feeling 
his unaided resources inadequate to de- 
fend his possessions, he placed himself, 
by a solemn embassy, under the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman sultan Selim 1., and 
received the horsetails, with the investi- 
ture of Algiers, as a voluntary vassal of 
the Porte. The sovereignty of the Turks 
in Barbary dates from this period ; im(|p 
Barharossa, secured by this potent alli- 
ance, continued to extend bis dominions 
on the mainland, and to scour the Medi- 
terranean with a fleet of light vessels, 
which became the terror of the coasts of 
Christendom. It is impossible to enu- 
merate in this place more than a few of 
the enterprises vdiich signalized his career, 
and in many of which he encountered a 
worthy opponent in Andrew Doria, the 
famous admiral of Charles V. In 1532 
he visited Constantinople, and was re- 
ceived with high honour by Soliinan tlie 
Magnificent ; — a distinction which he en- 
deavoured to repay by attacking, on his 
return, the town of Fondi, on the coast 
of Naples, with the view of carrying off 
Giulia Gonzaga, the most celebrated 
beauty of Italy, to adorn the harem of 
the sultan — a fate which she narrowly 
escaped by precipitate flight. In 1535, 


taking advantage of the internal dissen- 
sions of Tunis, he occupied that city in 
^the name of Soliman ; dethroning Has- 
san, the twenty-second and last of the 
house of Beni-Hafss, which had ruled it 
for three centuries and a half : but Has- 
san was speedily restored by a mighty 
force, under Chiarlea V. in person, and 
Barharossa fled to Algiers. In the fol- 
lowing year he revisited Constantinople, 
in order to recera from Soliman the 
dignity of c^itan-ipiha, (an event which 
Hadji-Khalfa erroneously ascribes to his 
former visit,) and in the war which shortly 
after broke out with Venice, though re- 
pulsed from before Corfu, he subdued 
many of the isles of the Archipelago, and 
in Sept. 1538 defeated, off the g^ of 
Arta, the combined Christian fleet, under 
Doria. The expedition directed against 
Algiers by Charles V. in person, ini<1541, 
was so completely ruined by a tempest, 
as to relieve Barharossa from any further 
apprehensions in that quarter; and on 
the alliance concluded next year between 
Soliman and Francis I. of France, (the 
first between the Porte and any Christian 
power,) he received orders to place him- 
self at the disposal of the French monarch. 
He accordingly sailed, with one hundred 
and ten large galleys, and after bmning 
llheggio and other Neapolitan towns, 
and striking Rome with terror by anchor- 
ing at the mouth of the Tiber, effected a 
junction (Aug. 1543) with the French 
fleet at Marseilles, and in the siege of 
Nice which followed, “ the lilies of France 
and the crescent of Mohammed,” says 
Robertson, “ appeared in conjunction, to ^ 
the astonishment and scandal of all Chris- 
tendom, against a fortress on which the 
cross of Savoy was displayed,” This 
appears to have been his last exploit ; he 
returned to Constantinople in 1544, and 
died there, loaded with years and honours, 
July 4, 1546, (a.h. 953.) He was buried 
on an eminence near Beshik-tash, on the 
Bosphorus, where his tomb, surmounted 
by a cupola, is still seen. Khair-ed-Deen, 
or Barharossa, was one of the most re- 
markable characters in an age fertile in 
daring adventurers. From the rank of 
a petty marauder, his address and sub- 
tlety, combined with unhesitating courage 
and rare good fortune, raised him to the 
rank of a sovereign prince. The Turkish 
marine was placed, by his skill and super- 
intendence, on a footing infinitely more 
formidable than it had ever yet attained, 
and the impulse thus communicated con- 
tinued to be felt many years after his 
death. The system of piracy so long 
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pursued by the Barbary corsairs was first 
organized by him, in order to counter- 
bsdance the ravages committed on the 
Moslem coasts by the knights of St. John 
and similar adventurers, and remained 
almost till our own days the scourge of 
the Mediterranean. Yet he does not 
appear to have been wantonly cruel; and 
the devoted attachment and fidelity shown 
to him by his lieutenants and adherents, 
(many of whom he^ high commands 
after his death in tSk Turkish navy,) 
argues favourably for his feelings of 
friendship and generosity. (Hadji-Knalfa. 
Ferdi. Eveliya. Von Hammer. Ro- 
bertson. Ayala, &c. D’Herbelot.) 

BARBAROUX, (Charles,) a native of 
Marseilles, who was very active in the 
French revolution. He came to Paris 
with the Marseillais who took part in the 
events%f Aug. 10, 1792. As a violent 
partisan of the Gironde party, he partook 
in the disgrace of that party in 1793, 
and, after escaping from the gensd’armes 
at Paris, was arrested at Bordeaux, and 
perished on the scaffold, June 25, 1793. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARBARY, (Jacobus da,) a painter 
and engraver, according to Brulliot, the 
same person who is more commonly 
known under the name of Franciscus 
Babylone. See Babylone. 

BARBATO, (Marco,) an Italian poet, 
corn at Sulmona, known principally as the 
friend of Petrarcha, who addressed to 
him many of his epistles. He calls him, 
Barbatus meus Sulmonensis amicus 
|Optimus. He died in 1362. A huge MS. 

^ volume of his poetry is preserved in the 
library of the Minorites at Sulmona. 
(Toppi Bibl. Napolit.) 

BARBATO, (Petronio,) an Italian 
poet, bom at Foligno, where he died in 
1 554. His poems were collected in 171 2, 
in an 8vo volumej Rime di Petronio 
Barbato. He also wrote two comedies, 
Ortensio and Ippolito, and a commentary 
on some verses of Petrarch. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARBATO, (Bartolommeo,) a native 
of Padua, in the seventeenth century, 
was the author of various pieces in prose 
and verse, some of them published sepa- 
rately, and others inserted in collections. 
His writings are at present rare. Among 
them is II Valaresso, Istoria della Peste, 
1630 and 1631, fol. Padua ; and J1 Con- 
tagio di Padova, anno 1631, fol. Rovigo, 
1640. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARBATO, (Jerome,) an Italian phy- 
sician of the seventeenth century. He 
took' his degree and practised at Padua. 
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He is worthy of notice as having been 
the first to discover the serum of the 
blood, in which he was assisted by An- 
drioli. The discovery was afterwards, 
claimed by Thomas Willis. Andrioli has 
shown the priority of Barhatovs re- 
searches, which are detailed in the fol- 
lowing work: Dissertatio elegantissima 
de Sanguine et ejus Sero, in qua praeter 
varia lectu dignissima Conringii, Lin- 
denii, et Bartholini circa Sanguiheatio- 
nem Opiniones, Stenoniana Sanguinis 
Dealbatio, Willisii Succi Nervorum Vis, 
regii Transitus Chyli ad Lienem, et alia 
clarissimorum neotericorum prolata, doctfi 
et polite exponuntur, Paviae, 1667, 12mo, 
Francof. ad Maen. 1667, 12mo; Lugd. 
Bat. 1736, 8vo. He also published, De 
Arthritide Libri Duo. Venct. 1665, 4to ; 
Dissertatio anatomicade Formatione, Or- 
ganisatione, Conceptu etNutritione Foetus 
in Utero, Patav. 1676, 12mo. 

BARBATO, (Oratio,) bom in St. 
Giorgio della Molinara, Terra di Basil- 
icata. He became subsequently a doctor, 
and abbate della chiesa maggiore of the 
above town. He wrote, De Fideico- 
missu, Majoratii, &c. Neap. 1643, fol; 
De Restitutorio Intcrclictu, ihid, 1637, 
fol. ; De Divisione Fructuum, ibid, 1638, 
fol. (Toppi Bib. Napol.) 

BARBAULD, (Anna Letitia,) poetess 
and miscellaneous writer, was by birtli 
one of the family of Aikin, several of 
whom liavc been distinguished in science 
and literature. Her father was the Rev. 
John Aikin, LL.D., a dissenting minister 
of’ the presbyterian denomination, who, 
at the time of her birth, June 20, 1743, 
resided at Kib worth, in the county of 
Leicester, where he had a school which 
was in high reputation, but who removed 
to Warrington, in Lancashire, in 1 758, 
to take the principal charge of an academy 
established in that town for the educa- 
tion of persons intended for the dissenting 
ministry, and of other persons in the 
higher departments of study. While a- 
child, she was remarked for extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension, and it was, 
perhaps, in consequence of this, that her 
father was induced to bestow upon her 
a cultivation such as did not often fall 
to the share of the females of that age, 
and she acquired a facility in reading 
Latin authors, and had some acquaintance 
also with those who wrote in Greek. 

She resided as Miss Aikin for fifteen 
years at Warrington, in a literary circle, , 
where she was distinguished by . her 
vivacity, the elegance of her taste, the 
extent of her acquirements, the amiable- 
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ness of her disposition, and her great 
perf,onal beauty. Many of her poetical 
compositions were in the hands of her 
friends, some of y^om were well able to 
appreciate them ; but it was not till she 
had reached her thirtieth year, that she 
could be induced to become an authoress 
in form. Her first publication, consist- 
ing of miscellaneous poems, chiefly ly- 
rical, appeared in 1773, and met, as it 
deserved, with extraordinary success. In 
the same year, another volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems was published, the 
joint production of herself and of her 
brother, Dr. John Aikin. 

In May, J774, she married the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, a dissenting mi- 
nister, who had studied under her father, 
descended of a family of French pro- 
testants.* He settled at Diss, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Barbauld opened a school at the 
neiglibouring village of Palgrave, which 
soon rose to great celebrity. They lived 
eleven years at Palgrave ; and during this 
period Mrs. Barbauld published Devo- 
tional Pieces, 1775, and also those books 
which wrought so great a reformation in 
the mode of instruction of very young 
children, her Early Lessons for Children. 
To the same period of her life is also to 
be referred the work entitled Hymns in 
Prose, which are poetry in every thing 
but metre. 

Tired of the occupation of school- 
keeping, they left Palgrave, and travelled 
abroad. Soon after their return, Mr. 
Barbauld was invited to become tlie 
pastor of a little congregation of dis- 
senters at Hampstead, and in 1787 they 
became settled at that village, where they 
remained till 1802. It was at the sug^ 
gestion of her brother. Dr. John Aikin, 
tliat she now resumed wricing for tlic 
public. Ill 1790, when the dissenters 
made an eflbrt to obtain the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and failed, she 
published an address to those who had 
opposed the repeal; and when, in the 
next year, a bill had been introduced 
into parliament for putting an end to the 
trade in slaves from the African coast, 
and had been rejected, she published a 
Poetical Address to Mr. Wilberforce. In 
1792 she pubh' shed Remarks on Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s Enquiry into the Expe- 
diency and Propriety of Public Worship ; 
and in 1793, a discourse, in the form of 
a sermon, for the Fast-day of that year, 
which she entitled. Sins of the Govern- 
inent Sins of the Nation. Soon after 
this, she joined with her brother in what 
was a very popular work, entitled Even- 
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ings at Home ; and she had an oppor* 
tunity of displaying the elegance of her 
taste in poetic composition, and the nice- 
ness of ner judgment, in prefaces which 
she prepared to editions of the Pleasures 
of Imagination and of the Odes of Collins. 

In 1802 she had left Hampstead, and 
become settled at Stoke-Newin^ton ; Mr. 
Barbauld having accepted an invitation 
to become the minister of a con^egation 
at Newington-gr^n. While here she 
wrote the prelimii^ly essay to a selection 
of papers from the Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian, and Freeholder, which was 
published in 1804, and the life of Ri- 
chardson, prefixed to his correspondence. 
Mr. Barbauld gave up the exercise of his 
ministry in or about 1806, and died on 
November 11, 1808. 

Mrs. Barbauld continued to reside at 
Stoke-Newington for the remainder of 
her life, near to her brother and most 
cordial friend, Dr. Aikin. In 1810 she 
amused herself by superintending an 
edition of the principal British novelists ; 
and in the next year she published a poem 
entitled Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, 
which is too deeply embued with a feel- 
ing of political despondency. This was 
her latest work. Her brother died in 
December, 1822, and she followed him 
on the 9th of March, 1825. She had 
no children. Soon after her death, her 
works were collected in two volumes 
8vo, to which is prefixed a memoir of her 
life, by Miss Lucy Aikin, the daughter 
of Dr. Aikin. 

BARBAULT, (Antoine Fran 9 ois,) a 
celebrated French surgeon. He was 
received a master in surgery at St. 
C6me, July 2, 1732, afterwards ap- 
pointed surgeon to the king,demonstra- 
tor in obstetrics, to which department of 
the profession he particularly dedicated 
himself, and with great success. He 
died at a very advanced age, March 14, 
1784, being at that time the oldest mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Surgery. 
He published three works, Splanchno- 
logie, suivie de PAngeiologie, et de la 
Neurologic, Paris, 1739, 12mo ; Principes 
d© Chirurgie, Paris, 1739, 12mo ; Cours 
d’Accouchemens en faveur des ^tudians, 
des sages-femmes, et des aspirans k cet 
art, Paris, 1776, two vols, 12mo. 

BARBAULT-RAYER, (P. F.) a man 
of colour, who made himself conspicuous 
in the revolution of St. Domingo, in 
which he took part at its first outbreak 
in 1792, but was opposed to Santhonax* 
Sent to France by me colonists, he wrote 
to the corps Ugislative, that the colony 
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'was a prey to civil war, since the arrival 
of the commissioners of the directory ; 
hut although he asked to be heard at the 
bar, his request was not granted. He 
was subsequently sent back to St. Do- 
mingo as one of the high jury. Having 
returned to France, he took part in some 
of the leading journals, and especially in 
the Redacteur, the official paper of the 
directory. He also held a situation in 
the foreign office, ^e wrote, De la 
Guerre contre I’Esp^ne, 1792, 12mo; 
Les Loisirs de la Libertd, nouvellcs R6- 
publicains, 1795, 8vo ; Croon, oules trois 
opprim^s, 1795, Svo; and some other 
works. 

BARBAVARA, (Marco,) an Italian 
lawyer, a feudatory of Gravellona was 
admitted of the college of Jurists at 
Milan, in the year 1512, and was after- 
wards prefect of the city, magistrate, 
*‘reddituum extraordinariorum," qucstor, 
and for forty years prmtor of Novara. 
He was twice deputed as envoy to the 
emperor Charles V., who made, him a 
senator; after which he obtained m*eat 
applause for the ability with which he 
administered the prefecture of Cremona. 
In 1550, he succeeded Sacci as the pre- 
sident of thjT senate of Milan, two 
years after which he died. He wrote 
on the statutes of Milan and Vigevano. 
(Argelatus. Bib. Scrip. Med.) 

BARBAVARA, (Luigi,) a canon in 
Milan, died 1638. He cdculated, with 
astonishing industry, several sets of tables, 
which place him amongst the first ma- 
thematicians of his age. The Ambrosian 
Hibrary contains the following MSS. by 
him : — Tabula sinuum rectorum ad sin- 
gula secunda expansa; Tabula tangen- 
tium ; Tabulae positionum generalium ; 
and several more, of which a catalogue 
raisonn5e is given in Zach’s Correspond- 
ance astronomique, geographique, hydro- 
graphique, et statistique. Genes, 1818, 
i. p. 222. 

BARBAVARA, (Giuseppe,) an Ita- 
lian lawyer of Milan, or Novara, who 
was one of the feudatories of Gravellona, 
in the county of Vigevano, counsellor of 
tlie holy office, a member of the college 
of Jurists at Milan, in 1677 ; praetorian 
vicar of that city in 1690 ; provicar of 
the bank of St. Ambrose ; vicar of pro- 
visions in 1698, in which year he became 
drauty prefect of Milan, an office he 
ffiled again in 1 706. He was afterwards 
prefect, and died in May, 1 721. He pub- 
lished Responsa Varia Historico-Juri- 
dica, Milan, 1686, fol. (Mazzuchelli. 
Argelatus. Bib. Script. Med. App.) 
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BARBAVARA, (Marco,) of the same 
family as the above . He was in holy orders, 
and was admitted of the College of 
Jurists in 1677, and became apostolical 
prothonotary. He fnled several offices 
in the church, and died in 1723. His 
works are, 1. II Consigliere Fedele, &c. 
Milan, 1709. 2. Racemta di divote Ora- 
zioni, ed Avvisi salutari, e di varie Istru- 
zioni per ben Confessar?i e Communi- 
carsi, Milan, 1706. 3. Jura Parochi- 

alia prsepositis Nazarii. 4. Dissertatio 
Juridica de Companis. (Argelatus.) 

BARBAZAN, (Arnauld Guilhera, lord 
of,) a general of Charles VII. of France. 
In 1404, while very young, he distin- 
guished himself in a combat between six 
English and six French knights, before 
the castle of Montendre. He was very 
active for the dauphin, (afterwards 
Charles VII.) in the sanguinary struggle 
between the factions of Orleans and 
Burgundy. In 1417 he defended Cor- 
beil against the duke of Burgundy ; and 
in 1420 he defended Melun against the 
English, who were on the side of the 
duke. In 1431, after being eight years 
a prisoner, he defeated the English and 
Burgundians at Croisette, in Champagne, 
and was made governor of Champagne 
and Brie. He died not many months 
after, from the wounds he had received 
in the battle at Bullegneville, near Nancy* 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARBAZAN, (Etienne,) a French 
phOologist, chiefly known by his collec- 
tion of Fabliaux, or metrical tales written 
in French, during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. He was bom at 
Saint-Fargeau, in the diocese of Auxerre, 
q^d died at Paris, in 1770. He had 
made himself known by his study of the 
old French language and literature before 
he came to Paris. He was there first 
engaged in continuing the collection of 
pieces begun by the abb6 Perau. In 
1756 Barbazan issued proposals for the 
ublication of a glossary of old French, 
ut he finally sold his MS. to Ste. Pa- 
laye, who was engaged on a similar work. 
It is now lodged in the library of the 
Arsenal at Paris, but was not published. 
Barbazan published his Fabliaux et 
Contes Fran9ai3 des xii®. xiii®. xiv«. et 
XV®, SiScles, at Paris, in 1756; a new 
edition, much enlarged, was published 
by M6on, in 1808, in 4 vols, 8vo, in 
which were included two pieces that had 
been published separately, the Ord^ne 
de Chev^erie, Lausanne and Paris, 
1759, and the Castoiement, or French me- 
trical version of the Disciplina of Peter 
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Alfonsi, Paris, 17G0. Barbazan was one 
of the earlier labourers on the vernacular 
literature of the middle ages, and did not 
understand the full importance of what 
he was doing. HlC’ collection of Fabliaux 
will ever be valued for the materials it 
contains, but the accuracy of the texts 
cannot be depended upon ; and even the 
new edition by M6on is an incorrect book. 

BAR BE, (Philippe,) a French priest 
and writer of considerable merit. He 
was born in 1723, at London ; his parents 
being French refugees, who had come to 
England after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. His father, converted to the 
Romish religion, returned to France in 
1735; and his son, after studying with 
great success both in France and at Dub- 
lin, was admitted into the congregation 
of the Peres de la Doctrine Chrfitienne, 
and was succeftiively professor in dilFer- 
ent colleges, particularly at Chaumont. 
He was in Paris at the breaking out of 
the revolution, and his name was among 
those of the priests who were to be ar- 
rested on the eve of the massacres of 
September. He escaped almost by mi- 
racle ; for some time he wandered about 
the streets of Paris, received the pre- 
carious hospitality of his friends, or found 
a lodging in prison, till he was enabled 
to leave the cupitsvl, and return to Chau- 
mont. But he did not survive long the 
shock ho had received, dying on the 8th 
Oct. 1792, He published two volumes 
of fables, which are now rare. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BARBE-MARBOIS, (Count Fran9oi3 
de,) born at Metz, 31st January, 17*15, 
where his father was director of the 
mint. He became subsequently privi^ 
tutor to the family of M. de CastriR, 
minister of the marine. This connexion, 
and his talents, obtained for him the 
situation of consul-general in the United 
States, and afterwards of intendant of 
St. Domingo. Here he showed himself an 
honest administrator, though his severity 
has, in some degree, been blamed. How- 
ever this may be, his services to the 
state were, in 1789, acknowledged by a 
very flattering note of M. de la Luzerne, 
to which Lewis XVI. adjoined some 
similar remarks in his own hand. The 
function of intendant having ceased in 

1790, Barbe-Marbois retumea to France, 
and was employed in tlie foreign offlee, 
where he had held some situation pre- 
vious! v in 1768. He was named am- 
bassador of the king to the German diet in 

1791, and sent the year after on a special 
mission to Vienna. In 1795, he was named 
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member of the conseil des anciens, but 
was soon afterwards accused of having 
participated in the treaty of Pilnitz, 
where the first coalition of the absolute 
monarchs against France had been en- 
tered into; some even charged him witli 
having been its principal author. This 
severe accusation was only overthrown by 
the declaration of one of his friends, 
who stated that he had given as maire 
of Metz (1791) ample proofs of his pa- 
triotism. m 

In January 1 to 6, he pronounced a 
celebrated speech on the organization of 
the French marine, in which he also 
paid due praise to the army of Italy, 
and its victorious leader. Being of 
an independent mind, he attacked 
on several occasions the law which ex- 
cluded the relatives of emigrants from 
all public functions. When the papers 
of Ilcrthelot and Lavilleheur noir, the 
agents of the Bourbon princes, were seized, 
Marbois’s name was mentioned as being 
designated for the ministry of marine, 
and lie was counted amongst tlie ene- 
mies of the directory. Having, however, 
pronounced himself still more openly 
against that body, he was sentenced, after 
the revolution of the eighteenth Friic- 
tidor, an 5, to transportation. Having 
stood the influence of the deleterious 
climate of Guiana, which swept away 
many of his comrades, he returned to 
France after the eighteenth Brumaire, 
an 8, was nominated a counsellor of 
state, in 1801 director of the treasury, 
and flnally minister. Removed in 1 806 
on account of a fall of public securiticsf 
he was named in 1808 president of the 
Cour des Comptes, on wnich, as on other 
solemn occasions, he addressed Napoleon 
in terms of high admiration. Named a 
senator in 1813, he was one of those 
who pronounced in 1814 the fall of the 
emperor, and the Bourbons gave him simi- 
lar situations to those he had held during 
the republic and the empire. In 1815, 
Louis XVI 11. made him garde-des- 
sceaux. He opposed in the chamhre 
des pairs those who proposed to make 
seditious cries a capital crime, and ab- 
stained from voting in the case of mar- 
shal Ney. So mnv public flmetions 
had not hindered M. Barb^-Morbois from 
exerting himself as a writer; and his 
works are numerous. The « following 
are the most important : — Essai des 
Finances de St. Domingue, 1789, 4to; 
M^moire sur les Finances, 1797, 4to; 
Complot d’Amdd, et de Sir Henri Clin- 
ton, contre les Etats-Unis, et^ centre 
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Washington, en 1780, Pfiris, 1816, 8vo. 
The following are some of the works 
ascribed to him : Essai sur les Moyens 
d’inspirer aux homines le gout de la 
vertu, 1769, 8vo; Retlexions sur St. 
Domingue. M. Barhe-Marbois died lately. 

B ARBE AU DE LA BRU YERE, (Jean 
Louis,) a French writer, horn 1710, died 
1781. After having entered the church, 
he spent some years in Holland, and 
imbibed a taste for maps and charts. He 
is chiefly known lAa chart of history, 
which he publishePin 1750, under the 
title of Mappemonde Historique. He 
wrote or edited several other books. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARBEDETTE-CHERMELAIS, (Jo- 
seph Jean, 1781 — 1826,) a French ad- 
vocate of considerable eminence and 
reputation. He had a principal share in 
the composition of the Repertoire de la 
nouvelle Legislation, and was the autlior 
of a Trait6 des Attributions dcs Juges de 
Paix, 8vo, Paris, 1810. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BARBER, (John,) an English civilian, 
was educated at All Souls college, Ox- 
ford, at which university he graduated 
doctor of civil law on tlic 24th of Jan. 
1532. He was admitted of the College 
of Advocates on the 8th of March, 
1532, and was greatly patronized by 
Cranmer, then archbishop of Canterbury, 
with whom ho cluefty resided as con- 
fidential adviser. He assisted in the 
preparation of the famous King’s Book,* 
the well-known Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition of a Christian Man. This was 
the formulary which the timid friends 
and covert foes of protestant purity pro- 

osed to substitute for the Bible, in the 

anda of the great body of the laity. ^ 
Barber's sentiments on the rite of confirm- 
ation, may be seen in Stripe’s Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials, and his views of the 
authority and instruction of priests and 
bishops in Burnet’s History of the Re- 
formation. Cranmer confided in him 
greatly, although lie described him as 
one who " could not pronounce his mind 
without his books.” (Strype, Life of 
Cranmer.) He made liim official of the 
court of Canterbury, and appointed him 
to visit, as his d^uty, for the second 
time, in 1541, the^coUege of All Souls, 
whose “ compotations, ingurgitations, 
and enormous comniessations,” had ex- 
cited the archbishop's indignation. Bar- 

* The best edition of this work is that contained 
in the collection of Formularies of Faith, published 
(Oxford, 1825) by Lloyd, afterwards bishop of 
Oxford. 
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her, however, in spite of all this, joined 
in the conspiracy by which, in 1542, the 
archbishop’s servants endeavoured their 
master’s overthrow, (Strype ; Todd’s Life 
of Cranmer,) but was forgiven by his 
benefactor; verifying, as Mr. I^e Bas 
very properly observes, “ the saying 
which had long been current — ‘ Do my 
lord of Canterbury a shrewd turn, and 
he is your friend for ever.’ ” (Lc Bas, 
Life of Cranmer.) Barber died at 
Wrotham about the beginning of the 
year 1549. (Wood, Fasti Oxon.) 

BARBER, (Mary,) one of Dean Swift’s 
female coterie, was born in Dublin about 
1712. She maiTicd a person in business, 
and appear.s to have been an estimable 
character. She published a small volume 
of poems under the patronage of Dean 
Swift and Lord Orrery, which are moral 
and not inelegant. Barber died in 

1757. 

BARBER AN, (Antonins,) born in 
Arragon, a Spanish theologian, prior, 
and canon of llie church of Saragossa. 
A MS. of his, Ilistoria EclcsiaKtica de 
Zaragoza, is preserved in the library of 
that church. (Lanuza, Hist. Eccl. Regni 
Arragoni.T. Antonins, Bilil. Hisp. nova.) 

BARBERET, (Denis,) a French phy- 
sician, born Dec. 27, 1714, at the bailli- 
wick of Arnay lo Due, in Burgundy. 
He studied at Montpelier, and took his 
degree of doctor of medicine at the 
university. He then visited Italy, and 
in 1713 established himself at Dijon, 
became a member of the academy, and 
M'as admitted into the college of phy- 
sicians in 1746. In 1756, he served as 
physician in the army, and made the 
campaign of hlinorca. He served also in 
I Germany, and was made first physician 
of the army in Britain. He afterwards 
settled at Boiirg, and remained there 
during five years, enjoying a pension. 
He thence went to Toulon, became X)hy- 
sician to the marine, and gave lectures 
on anatomy, pathology, materia inedica, 
and botany, to the surgeons of that de- 
partment. He wrote some papers, which 
were honoured wn’th prizes by the aca- 
demies of Bordeaux, Lyons, and Besan- 
9 on, and by the royal societies of agri- 
culture of Rouen, and of Paris. Some 
of these have been printed : Dissertation 
sur les Rapports qu'il y a entre les Ph^ 
nomdnes du Tonnerre ct ceux de FElec- 
tricite, Bord. 1750, 12mo: M5moire qui 
a remporte lc l^ix de Physique dc 
I’Annec 1761, Lyon, 1762, 12mo; M6- 
moire sur les Maladies £pid4miques 
des Bestiaux, Paris, 1766, 8vo. lliis 
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^bjeet is justly treated as one of more 
importance to mankind than generally 
■ conceived. 

BARBERI^ (Marco Aurelio,) a Pied- 
montese lawyer, doctor of both laws, 
r fiscal advocate and lecturer on civil law 
at Turin. He wrote several orations, 
published in 1607, at Turin. (Mazzu- 
chelli.) 

BARBER!, (Francesco,) a Roman 
lawyer of the last century, who was m)- 
pointed fiscal procureur under Pius Vf. 
He conducted the prosecution of the 
famous Cagliostro, (see Balsamo.) He 
was imprisoned by the French in 1799, 
and refusing to recognise the new autho- 
rities, he was persecuted and ill-treated, 
and did not long survive. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BARBERINI, the name of a famous 
Roman family in #ie seventeenth century, 
originally of Florence. MafFco Barbe- 
rini was raised to the holy see in 1623, 
as Urban VIII., and during the twenty- 
one years of his pontificate, lie busied 
himself in raising the fortunes of the 
different members of his family. The 
ambition and avidity of Taddeo Barhe- 
rini, prince of Palestrina and general of 
the papal troops, was the cause of con; 
tinned hostilities with the small neigh- 
bouring states, from 1611 to 1644, the 
year in which Urban died. In the papacy 
of his successor, the family was humbled, 
and Taddeo took refuge in France, where 
he died in 1647. His family was allowed 
to retain the principality of Palestrina. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARBERINI, (Fra. Bonaventura, arch- 
bishop of Ferrara, 1674 — 1743,) a native 
of Ferrara, who" at sixteen entered the,, 
order of Capuchins, hut his health having^ 
suffered, he left their convent, and when 
he was restored to health hejoined tlicFraii- 
ciscans. After bolding various ecclesias- 
tical offices, Benedict XIV. made him 
archbishop of Ferrara. About three 
years before his death, he published some 
Orazioni Italian e, at Forll, which arc 
admired. (Tipoldo, iv. 380.) 

BARBERINO, (Francesco, 1597— 
1679,) nephew of Urban VIII., was made 
a cardinm by his uncle, and enjoyed 
several rich benefices and lucrative offices. 

, He was a learned man, and collected a 
large library, of which the catalogue was 
printed in 2vols, folio, Rem. 1681. He 
translated into Italian the twelve hooks 
of Marcus Aurdius, of which there were 
two editions, 1667 and 1675. 

jlntmio Barhenno was the name of a 
. bnAher of Urban VIII., and also of his 
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nephew, both cardimds, and distinguLshed 
as il vecchio and il giovane. The elder 
was bishop of Sinigaglia ; the younger 
was made a cardinal at the age of twenty; 
years. (Biog, Univ.) * 

BARBERINO, (Francesco da,) one 
of the most ancient of the Tuscan poets, 
bom at Barberino, in 1264. He is called 
by some authors Francesco Tafani. He 
studied under the celebrated Bmnetto La- 
tini, and after his mAcr's death, followed 
the profession of Anotary. He after-' 
wards travelled in Pwence and in France, 
and on his return to Florence in 1313, 
was made doctor in law. Pie died at an 
advanced age, in 1348, leaving a phi- 
losophical poem, entitled Documenti 
d’Amore, which was first published at 
Rome, in 1640, by P'rederic Ubaldini. 
This poem was commenced about the 
year 1290. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARBERIO,(Fabio,) of Ariano, aNea- 
politan philosopher ’and physician. Ho 
published, De Prognostico Cihenim, 
quas Vesuvius dum confiagrabat, crusta- 
vit. Naples, 1632, 4to. (Toppi.) 

BARBERIO, or BARBIERI, (Giu- 
seppe di S. Elia,) bom at St. Germano 
di Monte Cassino, in the kingdom of 
Naples, a professor of philosophy and 
law, and a poet. He published Rivulus 
Aganippeus, &c. Naples, 1674, 12m9. 
(loppi Bibl. Napolitana.) 

BAllBESIEUX, (Louis Francois Ma- 
rie le Tellier, marquis de,) the third son 
of the celebrated minister Louvois. He- 
was bom in 1668. When his father was 
disgraced, Louis XIV. did not hesitate 
in giving his place to the son, who was 
then only twenty years old, and wlio 
showed much activity in providing fop 
the support of that monaren’s numerous 
armies. After the peace of Ryswick, 
Barbesieux gave himself up to the indul- 
gence of his passions, and, worn out by 
debauchery, he med at the early age of 
thirty-three, in 1701. (Biog, Univ.) 

BARBErrE, (Paul,) a celebrated 
Dutch physician, bom at Amsterdam 
about 1623. He practised both medicine 
and surgery in his native place. He was 
a determined enemy to bleeding in all 
cases, relying chieny upon sudorifics,. 
He proposed the opMtion of gastrqtomy 
in cases of intus-sus^tion of the bowels^ 
and introduced some improvements in 
surgical instmments. He wrotl many 
woms, which have been frequently re- 
printed, and he was held as a high 
authority in his day. His writmgs, 
however, contain little ihat is original, 
but they display ^uch« Ipaming and 
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ncquaintance with bis profession. Tlu^y 
are in IHitcli and in Latin, but it is siifh- 
> eient to specify the entire collection 
published as Opera omnia medica ct chi- 
rurgica, Notis et Observationibus, necnon 
pluribus Morborinn Historiis ct Cura- 
tionibusillustratnct auc^jCnin Appendicc 
eoniiii quae in Praxi ofhnia vel concisa 
iiimis pertracta fuerant, opera et studio 
Joluinnis Jacobi Mangati, Liigd. Batav. 
1672, 8vo; Amst.^672, 8vo; Genev. 
1683, 4to; ib. IGSSjpto ; ib. 1704, 4to; 
Roq|m, 1682, 4to ; Francof. 1688, 4to. It 
was published also in Italian, Bonon. 
1692, 8vo ; Venet 1696, 8vo ; in German, 
Francf. 1673, 8vo; Hamb. 1677, 8vo ; 
ib, 1683, 8vo ; ib. 1694, 8vo ; Luheck, 
1692, 8v0; Leip. 1700, 8vo; ib. 1718, 
8vo; in French, Genbvc, 1671, 12in^; 
1675, 8vo; Lyons, 1687, 12ino; and m 
English, Lond. 1672, 8vo ; 1675, 8vo. 

BARBEITO, (Giovanni Battista di 
Salu 2 zo,)"a celebrated theologian, orator, 
and preacher. He was first prsepositus 
of the cathedral of Saluzzo, and then 
apostolical protonotary. He wrote Trat- 
tato sopra la Logica, Torino, 1607. 
Several of his festival sermons, as that 
pronounced at the funeral of Philip 
Emanuel of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, 
and those pronounced before pope Cle- 
mens VI IL, were printed in Turin, as 
well as in Rome. He wrote also Latin 
verses : more fully detailed in Chiesa 
Scritt. Pieinontesi. 

BARBEU DU BOURG, (James,) a 
physician, bom at Mayenne, February 15, 
1709, was originally intended for the 
^ church. He cultivated the study of lan- 
guages, and was well versed in Hebrew. 
His taste, however, led him to prefer the 
study of medicine, though it was not 
until he had reached his thirty-eighth 
year that he offered himself to the faculty 
of medicine of Paris fVf admission into 
their body, which he obtained in 1748. 
Previously to this he had occupied him- 
self in various literary pursuits, lie 
maintained a friendship with lord Boling- 
broke, and translated his Letters on 
History, which, after that nobleman’s 
decease, in accordance with a promise 
made to him, were published, together 
with translation W a letter, by lord 
Batliurst, upon the advantages of retire- 
ment, which teaches us the knowle^e of 
ourselves in the sweet enjoyment of me- 
ditation ; and upon the utility of study, 
which, in multiplying the sources of 
virtue^d happiness, helps us to deserve 
the esteem of men, and as much as pos^ 
^ible tor live >withoulfthem, and in exile 


is equally useful to the wise man , as to 
the fool, since by it the one finds repose, 
and the other his reason. Barheu du 
Bourg entered into the controversy be- 
tween the physicians and surgeons for 
preeminence so warmly contested at this 
time. Geography and chronology had 
been his favourite studies, and the" latter 
had not hitherto been reduced into a 
tabular sliapc, which he formed a design 
to accomplish, and in 1753 ho published 
a chronological table, consisting of thirty- 
five plates, which placed together and 
rolled upon two cylinders, imitated the 
revolution of ceiituiries, and reached to 
the year in which he wrote. The more 
complete tables of Priestley, Blair, and 
Playfair, may be considered as having been 
founded upon the basis of those of Barheii. 
He also undertook the publication of a 
journal of medicine, under the title of 
Gazette d’Epidaure, and continued it 
during three years, forming I vols, Svo, 
Paris, 1761-3. In 176.5 he printed Re- 
cherches sur la Diircc do hi Grosscsse ct 
le Tcrrne de rAccoiicheineiit, which was 
published at Amsterdam, and was pro- 
duced by a medico-legal controversy tlieii 
prevailing at Paris, on the duration of 
human gestation, and conducted with 
great acrimony by the different parties. 
He was much attached to botany, and 
had a garden with a large collection of 
plants, which ho opened to all students 
and amateurs of tl»c science. In 1767 
he puhlislicd Le Botanistc Francois, coin- 
prcnajit toutes Ics Plantes, communes et 
usucllc^, disposccs suivnnt mie nouvcilo 
M^thodc et deci*itcs on Langagc vulgaire, 
2 vols, 12in(), which nf)t only gave a 
%lescriptiou of the plants, but also dis- 
coursed of the nature of the diseases in 
which they might he employed as re- 
medies. llis philosophical mind exhi- 
bited itself in another production in 1773, 

. Petit Code de la Raison Jlinnainc, on 
Exposition succiiicte dc ce que la Raison 
dicte a tous les Ilonunes, &c. Barheu 
was on terms of intimate friendship with 
Benjamin Franklin, and by tran.slating 
his works, Qiuvres dc Franklin, Paris, 
1773, 4to, had the gratification of dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the electrical 
philosophy throughout France and Eu- 
rope. With Franklin, and other philo- 
sophers, he was in constant correspond- 
ence; and he was the first elected 
corresponding member of the Medical 
Society of London. He was also the 
first ally that America cpuld claim in 
France. In the practice of medicine, as 
in all the other engagements of Iffc, he 
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displayed great disinterestedness^ dcvut- 
ing a considerable portion of his time to 
the relief of the poor. He was of a most 
liappy, lively disposition, tolerant in his 
oi>inions upon matters of politics and 
religion, and an ardent lover of liberty 
and independence. He died of an attack 
of malignant fever, in December 1779. 
His writings are numerous, and their 
snhjccts various. His medical theses are 
ably written, but it is chiefly by his 
botanical works that he will he known to 
posterity. 

BAliBEYRAC, (Charles,) a distiii- 
giiishcd physician of the seventeenth 
century, born in 1629, at St. Martin in 
Provence, where he commenced his stu- 
dies, and afterwards attended to medicine 
at Aix and at Montpelier, at the latter 
of which places he took his doctor's de- 
gree in 1619. The great attention he 
had paid to his studies, and hy which he 
obtained his doctorate so early, procured 
for him high reputation. In 1658 he 
stood candidate for a chair of medicine, 
although a protestant, which g»ive him very 
little chance of success. He, however, ac- 

a uired much renown by his conduct on 
1 C occasion, and as a practitioner was 
greatly consulted, not only at Montpelier, 
but in the neighbouring places. His 
faflie reached the cars of Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans, who wished to engage his ser- 
vices, but ho excused himself, being 
unwilling to be trammelled hy the obliga- 
tions which would he imposed on him at 
the court. Uarheyrac had rendered ser- 
vices to the c.ardiiial Bouillon in Lan- 
guedoc, and he hesitated not to accept 
from his eminence an appointment, with 
a pension of 1000 francs, without thqf* 
necessity of being about his person. He 
was equally sought alter hy the students, 
who sissiduously attended him in his 
daily visits to the sick. His practice 
was much admired for the clearness and 

S recision of his views, and for his ahan- 
onment of the famigo of remedies so 
much in vogue in his time. Locke, wlio 
Avas well acquainted with Sydenham, and 
with medical opinions, was also intimate 
with Barbeyrac, and he has stated that 
he never saw two men so strictly re- 
sembling each other, both in doctrine 
and in practice. He retained his reputa- 
tion during half a century, and died of a 
continued fever, which lasted eighteen 
days, on November 6, 1699, in the se- 
ventieth year of hia age. Many of his 
views, and much of his practice, have 
been condemned by the learned Spren- * 
gel; but he has drawn bis inferences from 
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publications which are not those of Ba.,- 
beyrac, but put forth as iiis by some of 
his pupils. The following works have 
been generally considered to be from his 
pen, hut their auilicnticity is doubtful : — 
Traitesnouveaux deM6decine, contenant 
les Maladies de la Poitrine, les Maladies 
des Femmes, et quelques autres Maladies 
particulieres, selon les nouvelles Opi- 
nions, Lyons, 1684, 12mo; Dissertation 
nouvclle snr les M^adies de la Poitrine, 
du CoDur, de TEstou^c, des Femmes, Ve- 
nfjricnnes, et quelques autres Maladies 
particulieres, Amst. 1731, 12mo; Medi- 
camentorum Constitutio scu Formula*, 
Lugd. Bat. 1751,2 vols, 12iuo; ih. 1760, 
12mo. 

BARBEYRAC, (Jean,) the well-known 
editor of Grotius and Putfeiidorf, was the 
nephew of the preceding, and was horn 
on the 15th of March, 1674, at Beziers, 
of a French family, whose Calvinistic prin- 
ciples had compelled them to emigrate 
after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. He devoted himself to the 
study of jurisprudence, especially to that 
part which belongs to the law of nature 
and nations, although his father was 
anxious that he should have turned his 
attention rather to the stu^ of theology, 
lie wfis successively promssor of the 
belles-lettres at the French college at 
Berlin ; of law and history at Lausanne ; 
of public law at Groningen. He was, at 
the time of liis death, which took place in 
the year 1729, a member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences in Prussia. Barbeyrac 
was more remarkable for liis learning and 
industry than for the graces of his com- \ 
]>osition, or for any striking originality of 
thought or novelty of opinion. His 
Avorks arc chiefly translations or compi- 
lations, and relate principally to natural 
or intcnmtional law. The notes Avhich 
he added, though generally prolix and 
tiresome, are often very useful, and for 
the most part may he consulted with ad- 
A'^antage. The following is a list of hia 
writings : — 1. Traitds du Droit de la Na- 
ture et des Gens ; des DcA^oirsde ITlomme 
et du Citoyen, translated from the Latin of 
Puffendorf. The notes which Barbeyrac 
added have been so highly appreciated 
that they were translated, into Latin. 
The most complete edition of this trans- 
lation is that published in London in 
1740, 3 vols, 4to. 2. Du Poifvoir d<» 
Souverains et de la Libert^ de Consci- 
ence, translated from the Latin of Noodt. 
The best edition is that of Amsterdam, 
1731, 2 A'ols, 12rao. 3. Jugement com 
potent des AmbassMcu^' translated from 
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Bynckershoek, 1723. 4. Defense du 

Droit de la Compagnie Hollaiidaise des 
Indes Orientales contre les Pretentions 
des Habitants des Pays Bas An- 
trichieus. 5. A Translation of Cum- 
berland’s Treatise on Natural Law, 
with notes, 1744, 4to. 6. Supplement 
au Grand Corps Diplomatique, with notes, 
Amsterdam, 1739, 5 vols, lolio. 7.Traite 
du Droit de la Guerre et do la Paix, 
translated from the Latin of Grotius, 
Amsterdam, 1724,^29; Basle, 1746, 
2 vols, 4to. 8. Trawdu Jeu, 2 vols, 8vo. 
The second edition, published in 1737, is 
in 3 vols, 1 2mo, 9. Traduction de divers 
Sermons dcTillotson, Ainst. 1722, 6 vols, 
8vo, with a preface. 10. Trait<5 de la 
Morale dcs Pfires, 1728, 4to. Barbeyrac 
published, in 1709, in the Bibliothoque 
Choisic of Leclerc, a scheme for an edi- 
tion of Lucretius cum Notis Variorum. 
This, however, he never carried into 
effect. (Bioff. Univ.) 

BARBIANI, (Ottaviann,) a noble of 
Imola in the papal states, who flourished 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 
He studied jurisprudence, and became 
one of the most renowned lawyers of his 
time. In Rome, his learning and powers 
of advocacy, which obtained for him 
wealth and reputation, advancc?d him to 
the honourable post of one of tlie advo- 
cates of the consistory, 'rius dignity was 
conferred on him by a papal bull, bearing 
date the 29th of January, 1571. It is 
said by Cartari, who doubts bis having 
held this appointment, that he was advo- 
cate of the poor, and was sent by pope 
Pius V. to the duke of Ferrara to com- 
^pose the differences which had arisen 
between that prince and the grand duke 
of Tuscany. By the same writer, lie is 
called a Roman citizen. It is said that 
he died in 1572. He wrote, Practica 
Judiciorum ; de Officiis et Oflicialibus, 
drc. AuIsb Romanse, Cologne, 1573; 
Rome, 1609. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BARBIANO, (Alberico, count of,) a 
celebrated warrior of Bologna, in tlie 
fourteenth century. Contrary to the 
custom then followed by all the sove- 
reigns of Italy, of employing foreign 
troops, he raised a body of Italians, under 
the name of the Compagnia di S. Giorgio, 
and at their head had a great share in 
the terrible slaughter of Cesena, in 1377, 
under the orders of Robert cardinal of 
Geneva, so well known afterwards by 
the name of the antipope Clement VII. 
During the long schism which followed, 
Barbiano entered the service of the pontiff, 
thus giving a nation4 character to the 
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first Itidian army which had appeared in 
that century, raising tlioii* reputation by 
discipline, and routing, in April 1378, 
at Marino, the Bretons, who were the 
most formidable of all the fv)reigu troops 
at that time in Italy. Such, indeed, was 
his reputation, that hisC^ompagnia became 
the grefit military school, in which were 
brought up the first generals of the age ; 
whilst his services were eagerly sought 
by diflerent sovereigns, amongst whom 
were Charles III. king of Naples, and 
John Galeaz/o Visconti, duke of Milan. 
By the former he was made, in 1381, 
great constable of the kingdom ; and by 
the will of the latter, he was appointed, 
in 1402, one of the guardians to liis 
children, and president of the council of 
the regency. He died in 1 109, at the 
castle of Pieve, near Perugia, whilst in 
the service of Ladislao, king of Naples, 
who was preparing to make war agtiinst 
the Florentines. 

The Biog. Univ. mentions another 
Alberico, or Alberico II., probably son 
of the preceding, wlio also was a soldier, 
formed in the same school of the Com- 

n nia di S. Giorgio, in which Alberico 
ad enrolleil all his relations. For the 
sake of preserving his estitcs on the 
Appennines, he placed himself under the 
protection of tlie Florentines; hut being 
besieged in the castle of Zagonara, by 
the troops of tlu* duke of Milan, in 1424, 
he omhrace<l his party, and assisted him 
in the wars he had suhsc<iucntly with the 
Florentines. 

BARBIANO, (Git>vam)i,) brother of 
Alberico 1., and by him educated in the 
tactics of the (a)mpagnia of S. Giorgio, 
hut almost always acting to promote the 
%itcrest of the Florentines against tlie 
duke of Milan and the king of Naples, 
in whose service his brother was. He 
seems t<i have been a man without prin- 
ciple, and capable of committing the 
most detestable crimes to insure the suc- 
cess of his ambitious views. Huring the 
civil wars of Ferrara, in 1394, he oin 
braced the party of Azzo d’Este, against 
the marclipse Niccolo 111. The coun- 
sellors of the latter, in order to put an 
end to the horrors of the war, and insure 
the peaceful dominion of their master, 
conceived the design of murdering Azzo; 
and such was the opinion they had of 
Barbiano, that they proposed to him the 
deed, promising, in recompense, to give 
him the castles of Lugo and ConBclice, 
situated in Romagna, near Barbiano. 
Giovanni accepted the offer, hut wishing 
to have the castles without murdering 
2 
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his friend Azzo, informed him of the 
plot, and they agreed to select an unfor- 
tunate man of tne same size and figure 
as Azzo, and having ordered him to wait 
for them in a remote chamber, tliey went 
to hold a conference with the ambassador 
of the marchese, who had joined them 
under pretence of opening a negotiation 
with Azzo, but in reality for the sake of 
being sure that Barbiano executed his 
romiso. Leaving afterwards the am- 
assador, they went to the room where 
the poor man was waiting, made him 
change dress with Azzo, who immediately 
went away, and Barbiano murdered, or 
at least had the unfortunate man mur- 
dered, taking care to have liis face dis- 
figured by wounds. He then called the 
ambassaefor, to whom he showed tlie 
corpse still bleeding, and demanded the 
recompense of his perfidy. On the re- 
presentation of the ambassador, who 
assured his court of having seen the ful- 
filment of tlic assassination, the castles 
were given to Barbiano. Barbiano, how- 
ever, did not long enjoy the fruit of his 
crime. In HOI he entered the service 
of Giovanni Beiitivoglio, who, suspecting 
him of treachery, had his head cut off* in 
the same year. 

BARBIE DU BOCAGE, the name of 
two eminent French geographers, father 
and son. 

1. Jenn Denh Barhi6 dti Bocage^ born 
at Paris, April 28, 1760, died Dec. 28, 
1825; studied at the College Mazariii; 
and was destined for the office of pro- 
cureur, for which he had no taste. His 
strong inclination to the science of geo- 
^apliy made him seek access to the 
illustrious d’Anville, then bending undc^ 
the weight of years, who took an inte- 
rest in the young neophyte ; and when, 
in 1779, the French government had 
bought the fine collection of manuscript 
and engraved maps of d’Anville’s cabi- 
net, it was Barhi6 du Bocage who, under 
his direction, made the detailed catalogue 
of them. This work occupied him n 
whole year, and the daily conversations 
of that master became for him so many 
lessons, the more precious because he 
was the only fellow-labourer that the 
great geographer had ever admitted. 
Thus, if any one has ever been justified 
in calling himself the scholar of d’Anville, 
it wos certainly Barbie du Bocage. It 
was under the ai^ices of d*AnvilTe,Hbat 
the comte de Cnoiseul-Goiiffier chose 
him to ornament with the necessary maps 
his magnificent Voyage pittoresque de la 
Orfece, of which tl^nrst volume ap- 
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peared in 1782, and the second was only 
finished in 1824. This work procured 
for Barbie du Bocage a place in the 
foreign office, to which he was named in 
1780, and which he quitted in 1785, to 

f >ass to the cabinet of medals in tlie Bih- 
iotheque du Roi, under the patronage of 
the abb6 Barthelemy, who was preparing 
his immortal Voyage of Anacharsis, and 
who had chosen him to aid in the geo- 
graphical part of iy Barbi5 du Bocage 
made the maps wh^i compose the atlas 
of this work, and ao&ed a critical analy- 
sis of their construction. This atlas ap- 
peared in 1788, with the exception of 
the general map of Greece, which was 
not published till 1810, This was tlio 
capital work of Barbie du Bocage, whose 
name shared to a certain point the 
popular celebrity of Barth6lemy. During 
the revolutionary storm in Sept. 1798, 
he was imprisoned along with aim, hut 
was soon set at liberty, fortunate in losing 
on this occasion no more than liis place 
at the Bihliotheque duRoi, where he had 
begun to make a collection of maps, 
which became afterwards tlie foundation 
of the geographical department of that 
fine establishment. 

Barbi6 du Bocage rendered afterwards 
to the baron de Sainte-Croix the same 
service which he had done for Choiscul 
and Barth§lemy. He traced for him the 
course of the Araxes and of the Oxus, 
the isle of Crete, Tyre, and Palactyre, the 
marches of Alexander the Great, joining 
always with these graphic works the 
critical analysis of their formation. In 
the same manner, he associated his name 
with those of other writers, such as Coray, 
Chaussart, Fortia d’Urhan, Pouqueville, 
Anthoine de Saint-Joseph, Castellan, 
Zalloiiy, Gail, Langliis, Stanhope, en- 
riching their publications with maps and 
geographical notices. In 1811 he added 
a little treatise on ancient geography to 
an abridgement of the geography of Pink- 
erton ; and he published m 1813 a map, 
with an Analyse raisonht*e, in the form 
of a dictionary, of the places mentioned 
in Sallust. The map of Greece, which 
he had made for the Voyage of Pouque- 
ville, and which appeared in 1821, had 
been by inadvertence designed on a faulty 
projection, and it was afterwards, for this 
reason, suppressed. 

In 1803, Barhi4 du Bocage was re- 
stored to the foreign office in the quality 
of geographer. The government en- 
trusted to him various works, an histo- 
rical notice on the geographical projec- 
tions, a map of the Morea for the Depot 
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dc la Guerre, a map of Europe for the drawings, tlie explanation of wliich wiis 
ministry of li^iblic Jnstruction, and he given by the spectators in Latin. Bar- 
had the direction of the great map of bier, at one of these exhibitions, having 
France, called Des Fonts et Chauss^es. been imprudent enough to utter some 
He was elected member of the Institute improper expressions, the Jesuit who 
in 1806; in 1809 there was created a heard them rebuked him by saying that 
special chair of geography, which he locus erat sacer ; Si locus est sacrus, 
filled with little ^clat, but with an ame- answered Barbier, quare vxponitis ... he 
nity of disposition which his scholars had no time to finish the sentence, before 
have not yet forgotten ; in 1814 he re- all the students began to laugh at and 
ceived the decoratiA of the Legion of repeat his barbarism of sacrus, by calling 
Honour ; in 1815h^bccame dean of the him the sacrus advocalttSf a name which 
faculty of letters; and in 1821 he was he never lost through life, which is said 
named member of the conscil academiqiie to have been the cause of the unqueuch- 
of Paris. He was member of the most able hatred lie nourished against the 
celebrated learned societies of Europe, Jesuits. 

and was himself one of the founders of The second accident, equally curious, 
the Geographical Society of Paris, of which but much more distressing, was the total 
he was twice elected president. He left failure of his memory at the outset of 
four children, of which one only now his first pleading, whicli entirely de- 
survives, who has succeeded him as geo- prived him of the power of proceeding, 
grapher at the ministry of foreign affairs. This was a terrible event, that induced 
2. Alexandre Francois Barbie du Bo- him to give up the bar, and confine him- 
cagcy second son of the preceding, bom self to writing. Amongst his writings, 
at Paris, 14th Sept. 1798, died 2.5111 Feb. that which did him great credit, and 
18*15, studied at the college of Louis-le- showed that had it not been for his timi- 
Cjrand, and afterwards entered as super- dity lie might have continued at the bar 
niimerary in the foreign office. He was with success, were two factums or inc- 
destined for the bar, but relinquished moirs in favour of a certain Le Bruri, 
that profession on account of his delicate the valet of Madame Mazel in Paris, who 
healtn, and consecrated himself to geo- had botni unjustly accused of having 
graphy, under tlie directions of his father, assasshiated his mistress, and died under 
He soon afterwards supplied the place of the torments of the rack, 
his father at the Sorbonne, and after his In general, fortune seems not to have 
death was chosen to succeed him in his been propitious to Barbier: once only it 
chair. In 1882 he was elected secretary appeared as if it would smile on him, by 
of the Society of Geography, and was his being apjiointed tutor tf> M. d’Ormoy, 
also secretary of the Society of Antiquaries son of Colbert, when he added to his 
of France. His close application was name the addition of d’Aucour, and was 
too much for his feeble nealth, and he received a member of the French Aca- 
died before he had completed his thirty- %demy ; but the death of that great minis- 
seventh year. He has left only a Die- ter, which happened soon after, left him 
tionary of Biblical Geography, which again without resource, and after strug- 
was published in 1834, and a few me- gling some time with poverty and want, 
moirs and notices scattered in the con- not having wherewith to pay his land- 
temporary periodicals. lord, and indeed to live upon, he married 

BARBIER D* AUCOUR, (John,) a his daughter, and tried again the bar, with 
French lawyer, and a member of the the same bad success, and died not long 
French Academy, was born at Langres after, on the 13th Sept. 1694, at the age 
in 1641, of poor parents, and seems to of fifty-three, of an inflammation on the 
have received his education at Paris, chest, leaving no children. 

His first employment was that of ex- The greatest part of his works are di • 
plaining, in a private manner, to the stu- reeled against the Jesuits, or against the 
dents of the college of Lisieux, the lec- writers who were their friends and parti- 
tures which the professor had read to sans. Generally speaking, they are not 
them in a class, at the same time that he worth much. From this censure we must 
studied the law, and applied himself to except the Seiitimens de Cleanthe sur les 
the bar ; but two curious accidents which Entretiens d*Ariste et d*£ugene, par le 
followed one another induced him to give Pere Bou hours Jesuite, in 12mo ; a work 
up both the college and the bar. which has been often quoted, and justly 

The Jesuits had the custom of exhibit- praised for the wit and learning it con- 
ing in their church some enigmatical tains, and whicl||gave a blow to father 
119 
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, of winch he could never re- 
cover. Notwithstanding all the pains he 
took to suppress tlie book, it has passed 
through several editions; the last was 
published by the abbe Granet in 1730, 
with the two factums or memoirs in 
favour of Le Brun. His other works 
are, L’Onguent pour la Bnilure, a satire 
of about 1800 lines, published in 1671, 
exposing the bad morals of the new 
Casuists ; which was followed in 1664 by 
an apology, under the title ofLettre d’un 
Avocat a un de ses Amis; in 1666 by the 
Reponse a la Lettre de M. Racine centre 
M. Nicole ; and lastly, in 1676, by an- 
other satire in verse against Racine, 
which Mr. R. ISimon reprinted at the 
end of tlic second volume of his Bib- 
liotli^que critique, published under the 
name of Suin-forc. 

lie has also been considered the autlior 
of the three letters to M. Chamillard, 
doctor of Sovhoune, relating to the 
Nuns of Port Poyid, published in 1665, 
and the two others to M. Gaudin on the 


to this that Boueau in his first satire con- 
cluded a dozen sharp lines with 

Lc Rort burlesque en ce sitole de fer 

l>*un p£daut, quand il veut, s(ait fair un due et 

pair.” 

This sudden elevation attached the duke, 
who knew not the reason of it, still more 
to his treacherous favourite : he obtained 
for him the promise of a cardinal’s hat, 
which however was not realized ; for the 
duchess of Chevreijfc contrived to have 
it given to anotheflntriguer, so famous 
afterwards by the name of the cardinal 
de Retz. 

Barbier died at Paris in 1670. It is 
stated that he was the first prelate who 
wore a wig. His testament was as 
strange as his life. He left nothing to 
his steward, assigning for the reason that 
he had been fifteen years in his service, 
hut bequeathed one hundred ducats to him 
who would write liis epitaph. Amongst 
many epitaphs whicli appeared, the fol- 
lowing by M. de la Monnoye deserves 
record. 


same subject in the following year ; two 
factums against M. <lc Perefixe, arch- 
bishop of Paris; one in favour of M. 
do Vortlifarnon, in prose, and a second 
in verse, upon (he coudeinnation of the 
New Testament printed atMoiis in 1608. 
All written in a bitter stylo of party 
warfare. 

Besides these, he wrote an ode on the 
taking of Pliilisbourg, which was admitted 
in the collection of the acts of the French 
Academy for the year 1689, and several 
other memoirs, and had a great sliavc in 
the compllutlou of the Dictionary of the 


** Ci git un tres grand personage, 

Qul fut d’un iliustre lignage 
dui pus!»6da tuille vertus, 

Qui fut toujours tr6s sage ; 

J'en dirois tl’avantage, 

C'est trop mentir pour cent 6cu8.” 

BARBIER, (Marie Anne,) a French 
poetess, born at Orleans. She wrote one 
comedy and three operas, the titles of 
which are : Arria ct Paetus, dedicated 
by an epistle in verse to the duchess 
of Bouillon, r^rcsented in 1719, with 
the ballet Les Plaisirs de la Campagne ; 
Cornclic Mere des Gracques; Tomyris, 
dedicated to the duchess of Maine ; 


Academy. and La Mort de Ca;sar, to M. d’Ar- 

BARBIEtt, (Louis,) a French prehatdP genson, counsellor of Metz. These four 
of the seventeenth century, better known tragedies were represented between the 
by the name of the AbOc tie la Rioihe, years 1702 and 1707; as well as Le 
was the son of a tailor of Etampes. He Faiieon, a comedy in verse, in one act. 
was educated at the college du Plessis, The opera entitled Les Fetes de I’Ete, the 
where he obtained the professorship of music by Monclair, was represented in 
literature, and became known to the 1716; the pastoral, in three acts, LeJiige- 
celebrated Gastoiii duae of Orleans, ment de Paris, the year after. She wrote 
through the bishop of Caliors. likewise, or rather compiled, Les Saisons 

By playing the part of a sycophant litt6raires, a collection of poetry, history, 
and a jester, and by repeating the biif- and criticism. With the exception of her 
fooneries of Rabelais, whose work he read operas, all her dramas were printed in 
more than the breviary, he gained so 1755, in one vol. 12mo ; and the Saisons 
much the good graces of that prince, litteraircs .in 1774, many years after her 
that he soon became bis chief fa- death, which took place in 1745. 
vourite and confidant ; and by betraying BARBIER, (Antoine Alexandre,) an 
him, and revealing all his secrets to car- eminent French bibliographer, was bom 
dinal Mazarin, he obtained from that at Coulommiers on the 11th of January, 
minister in 1665, as a reward of bis 1765. He was educated at the semi- 


tre^diery, the bishopric of Langres, naire St. Firmin in Paris, where he after- 
wbich raised him to the rank of a duke wards taught mathematics and physical 
and a peer of France. was in allusion sciences. He became conservatciir of 
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the library of the directory in 1799, from 1674. He published La Guerra d’Attila, 
which he was removed, in the next year, Flagelio di Dio, 4 to, Ferrara, J5C8, of 
to a similar situation in the Conseil which a new edition appeared at Venice, 
d'Etat. Of this library he published a 4to, 1591. In the Uaccolta di Rime di 
most excellent catalogue, the composition diversi of -Atanagi, i. 52, is a canzone in 
of which occupied him for three years, praise of Mary Stuart, then queen of 
He published, in 1800, the two first Francis II., by Barhieri. Tiraboschi, in 
volumes of his Dictionnaire dcs Ouvrages his Bibl. Moden., has given a detailed 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes. His situa- account of the MS. works of this writer, 
tion was taken from him in September, His Origiue della Poesia rimata was 
1822, after he had Ailed it most advan- published by Tiraboschi in 1790. (Biog, 
tageously for the pifliic for twenty-seven Univ.) 

years. From this period his health began BARBIERl, (Alessandro,) a Bolognese 

to decline, and he died on the 5th of doctor of laws, who fiourlshed about the 
December, 182,5, Besides his Diction- end of the seventeenth century. His 
naire, and several cattdogues of which works are — 1. Corona Aurea D. Thomai 
he was the author, his works were, Nou- Aqninati Protectori Angelico dicata, Bo- 
velle Bibliotheque dun Homme do logna, 1G88. 2. La Politiea e hi llagione 
Gout, .') Yols, 8vo, Paris, 1808-10; Exa- di Stato Unitamente con istorici 'Pratti 
men Critique et Complement dcs Die- abbozzatc, Discorso Acadomico. 8. 
tionnairea Uistoriques, 8vo, 1820; and Some sonnets, and a Funeral Oration, 
many bibliographical articles in the Die- Bologna, 1005. (Mazziichelli.) 
tioniiaire Historiqiio. He was the editor BARBIERL See Bakbeuio. 
of several works, and left several nnpiib- BARBIERl, (Giovanni Angelo,)singer 
lished. and composer in the service of prince 

BARBIKRE, (Domenico del,) a painter Gonzagu, flourished about the middle of 
and engraver, born at Florence about tlic seventeenth century. His great 
1500, known also under the name of Oratorium, Gionata, figlio di Saule, was 
Domenico Fioreiitino. Vasari calls him, burnt in 17fH, in the eonilugration of the 
erroneously, Daraiano, and praises highly royal musical Archives of Copenhagen, 
his works. He was one of the best of (Schilling, Lex. d. Tonk.) 

Rosso’s (Maitre Roux’s) pupils, and fol- BARBIERl, (Francesco,) an Italian 
lowed him to Fontainbleau, at which painter, called il I^egnano from his native 
place, as well as in Meudon, his works in place, was a ])U|)i1 of Ricchi and Carpioni. 
stucco are much admired. His engrav- He lel‘t some large pictures, and died at 
ings are very superior, the touch delicate, Verona in 1098. (Lanzi. Schilling.) 
and the design accurate. liiBartsch nine BARBIERl, (Paolo Antonio,) brother 
of them are mentioned, all of which are of the preceding, and distinguished as a 
scarce. A series of Views of the Aldo- painter of animals, flowers, and fruits — 
brandini Gardens in Tuscnlum, luive been but he did not paint much. 1 1 is animals 
erroneously ascribed to Barbiere, as they Awere so natural, that a cat is said to have 
are the work of Dom. Barriere of Mar- snapped at some fishes upon one of his 
seilles. (Fclibicn, Entretiens. Heinccke. pictures. He died 1019. 

Vasari. Nagler,) BA RBI ERI, (Luigi,) a painter who ex- 

BARBIliRI, (Giovanni,) an Italian ecuted a St. Pasciil at Jlolojjna. An en- 
jurist of the fourteenth century, to whom graving after him, representing the Servile 
the authorship of a Practica Juris has Pelcgrinus Lazius, is ven* rare. He is 
been ascribed. A work, entitled Questio also said to have painted the cupola of 
Philosophica an Mincralia in pluntarum 8t. Bartholomew at Modena. (Bernoulli, 
numero sint reponenda, was published in i. 350. Barlscb.) 

1626, possibly written by him. (Maz- BARBIER8. A family of Dutch 
zuchelli.) painters. 

BARBIERl, (Giuseppe,) a learned Barhien, Peter^ a skilfid artist of 
Italian philologist, bom at Modena, in Amsterdam, born 1717. He painted 
1519. He accompanied Ludovico de la scenery for the theatres of Amsterdam, 
Mirandola to the court of France, where Leyden, &c. ; and a picture representing 
he remained eight years. On iiis return the confiagraCion of the former in the 
to Modena, he was chosen chancellor year 1772, has been engraved by C. 
of that city, and as such he arranged Bagerts. 

and catalogued the archives, and com- Barhiers^ Barthdlmnew^ son and pupil 
piled a chronicle of the Modenese, which of Peter. He was skilful at landscapes, 
is stUl preserved in M.S. He died in and painted with the left hand. 
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liarhkrs^ Pehf^ a]aio^a-son of Peter, 
He left finl^ representing the 

environs Of Geldeifn and Hoerlem. 

Barliers, Peter JBurtsxi sun of Biir- 
tholomew, knovm as a historical and 
landscape painter. In 1812 a view of 
Rhynsburg, after him, was engraved by 
Visser Bender. ^(Van Eynden and van 
der Willigen, Gesch. dcr vaderland. 
Schildevk.) f 

BARBISONE, (Lodovico,) a ifative of 
Brescia, a doctor of law, and employed 
in many important public transactions, 
especially in settling the limits between 
Brescia and Mantua, as he was very much 
esteemed by the princes of Lombardy. 
He addressed a Consolatory Letter to 
count F. Martinengo, which is inserted 
in the Consolatoric di diversi autori, de- 
dicated to Pico della Mirandola, Venice, 
1550, 8vo. (L. Cozzaiida, Libr. Bresc.) 

BARBO, (J^ictro,) an Italian lawyer, 
a native of Soncino, who flourished uWit 
the end of the fifteenth centmy. It has, 
indeed, been said that he was a native of 
Padua (MarciMantiueEpist. Vir. lllustr). 
According to Pancirolus (De clans Leg. 
fnterp. lib. ii. cap. 90) he graduated doc- 
tor in 1454, and for twenty-eight years 
lectured on civil law at Padua. In 1472 
he became regular afternoon lecturer on 
civil law, and his salary was raised to 
350 ducats. It has been asserted that 
ho was at different times governor of 
various cities, filling the office of podestd 
at Alexandria, at Novara, at Parma, at 
Piacenza, and at Milan ; and it has also 
been said that he was governor of Genoa. 
It is, however, certain that he was much 
employed in state affairs, aiul counselled 
the Venetians in several iinportjiut mat# 
tors. Uc died, according to some writers, 
in 1479,* according to others, in 1482. 
Pancirolus declares that he wrote on the 
Digestum Vetus,and the Six Codices ; but 
all that can with cerUnnty be ascribed to 
his pen are, some Coiisilia, published in 
various collections. (Pancirolus. Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BARBO, (Paulus,) bom at Soncini, in 
Italy, whence he was named Soncinus. His 
age called him “ the most glorious theolo- 
gian, and the eternal ornament of the order 
of preachers. ’* He taught philosophy at 
Milan, and then at Ferrara, Siena, and Bo- 
logna. Fin ally he hecam e prior of the mo- 
nastery at Cremona, and died in 1499. His 
works are, Elegantissimn expoaitio in Ar- 
tem veterem Aristotelis, Venet. per Job. 
lUihcmn Vercell. 1499; Questiones me- 
tupliisica^ first printed at Bergamo, 1505, 
and reprinted several times; Epitome 
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Questioiium Johannis Capreoli super 
Libros Sententianim, Papise, 1522 ; Ques- 
tiones in octo libros Phisicorum, in 
Logicam Aristotelis, Venet. 1587 ; Com- 
ment. in decern Aristot. Praedicamenta ; 
Comment, in quinque Porphyrii prsedi- 
cabilia. (Trithemius de Script. Eccl. 
Altamura, Bibl. Doniinicana. Arisius, 
Cremona Literata, Pamise, 1702, folio.) 

BARBO' SONCINO, or BARBUO', 
(Scipionc,) a gcntl«an of Padua, doctor 
of law in the sixte Ah century. He was 
the author of a Sommario delle Vite de’ 
Duchi di Milano, cosi Visconti, come 
Sforzeschi, col natural Ritratto di cias- 
cuno d'essi intagliato in Rame, Venice, 
8vo, 1574, and fol. 1584. This work is 
chiefly valuable for the engravings, which 
are by the celebrated Girolamo Porro. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARBO', (Giovanni Battista,) an Ita- 
lian poet of the beginning of the seven- 
teentli century, born at Padua. Another 
oet of the same name is mentioned as 
fing a native of Ravenna, but they are 
probably the same person. The Paduan 
published a translation into Italian of 
Sannazarius de Partu Virginis, and some 
other poems. (Bing. Univ.) 

BARBO’, (Barn aba,) a Milanese law- 
yer and senator, who filled several im- 
portant offices in his native place, where 
he died in 1701. His works are, 1. Al- 
legationes, some published in the year 
1640. 2. Dc Oneribus Exiraordinnriis 

Duentus Mediolanensis Disquisitio, never 
uhlished. 3. A Sapphic Ode, published 
y Luigi Brivio. (Mazzuclielli.) 

BARBOLANI, (Marquis ’forejuato, ^ 
died 1756, aged from fifty-five to sixty,) 
a native of Arezzo, descended from the 
illustrious house of the counts of Mon- 
teguto. He was honoured with many high 
situations, both civil and military, among 
which was that of lieut.-colonel of 
cavalry, in the service of his imperial 
majesty, Francis L He wrote both 
Italian and Latin poetry, which his 
contemporaries admired, and translated 
Ariosto into Latin hexameters with much 
elegance, Tliis was, however, a waste of 
his powers : such a work could find but 
few readers. He wrote also an account 
of a miracle at Arezzo, entitled, Rci 
gestie Narratio cum b. Mariae Simula- 
cnim quod est Q. Aretii in Templo ejus- 
dein Virg. Annuntiationi dedicato illa- 
crimavit, Florence, 1759; reprinted, 
Pisa, 1819, &c. (Tipaldo, iv. 270.) 

BARBOSA. The name of numerous 
Portuguese writers, of which the follow- 
ing are the most* important 
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BarbosOf Ayrea^ a ceUbrated gram- law at tlie amivciiBitjr >f Cuimbra, in 
marian, riietorician, and poet, bom at the reign of -king who, in 

Aveyro, in Portugal, and one of the chief 1577, removed hint from the university 
revivers of classical studies in that cdun- to the supreme council of justice, where 
try ; praised almost beyond limits by his he^continued until his doatb, which hap- 
duly grateful contemporaries. He studied penedinlGOG. His reputation for pro- 
first in Salamanca, and then in Florence, hity and independence has never been 
where one of his masters was Angelo surpassed, and but seldom equalled. lie 
Politiano, and his fellow- student Gio- did not conceal his opinion that Philip 11. 
vanni de Medicia, ^ter wards pope Leo was ncit^.entitlcd to the crown of Portugal ; 
X. In 1495 he «nt again to Sala- and that monarch, well knowing the risk 
manca, where he beSne teacher of Latin of persecuting such a man, sought, al- 
as well as Greek. “ In those times elo- though without success, to gain him by 
quence was mute in Spain, the learned favours, and appointed him grand chan- 
stood aloof from the commerce of the cellor of Portugjil. When the deatli of 
Muses, and such an ignorance of letters this king was announced to Barbosa with 
and the classic languages had established the observation that his end wiis disthi- 
itself, that nothing but barbarism was guished by piety, the chancellor coolly 
reigning throughout.” Having taught for inquired, if by his will he had desired 
twenty years at Salamanca, king Joao the crown of Portugal to be restored to 
III. of Portugal called him to his court, its rightful owner ? His works are, 
as instructor to the infantos, D. Affonso Commentaries on the Title of the Digest, 
and D. llenriqiic. Having accomplished de Judiciis, Lyons, 1G22, folio ; Dc Soliito 
this task to full satisfaction, be returned Matrimonio, Madrid, 1595, folio ; De 
to his native country, where he died in Legatis et Siibstitutionibus, Lyons, IGGl, 
1530, aged seventy. He wrote, Epometria, folio; De Donationibus, Frantfort, 1()25, 
seu de metieiidi carmina rationc, Sal- folio. (Biog. Uuiv.) 
mant. 1515, 4to ; De Ortographia, ibid, Barhosa^ Aagiialin^ a Portuguese law- 
1517 ; Cornmentarii in duos Aratoris yer, born at Guimaraoiis in 1590. 
Cardinalis libros, ibid, 1516, folio; An- When young, in 1618, he published his 
timoria, Conimhrica% 1536, 8 vo. Some Rcinissioncs in Loca varia Concilii Tri- 
more of his works are printed in Com- deiitini. This work attracted a great 
pendio da Physicji do Dr. Pedro Mar- deal of attention, and was nqjrinted at 
gallio, Salamant. 1520, (Machado.) Toledo, at Brescia, at Antwerp, at Lyons, 
Barbosa, or ISarbessa, Edward, a and at Venice. He visited the iiniver- 
Portuguese geographer and navigator, sities of France, Italy, and catholic Ger- 
born at Lisbon, about 1480. He went many, and at last settled himself at 
to India, visited the Moluccas, and col- Koine, wliere he was greatly patronized 
lected valuable information relating to by popes Urban V 111. and Innocent X. 
southern Asia, from the Red Sea to On the re-establishment of the Porlu- 
Japan. He finished his account of his%gucse inonarehy, in 1640, he joined the 
travels in Asia in 1516, but it does not Spanish party, and was rewarded by 
appear to have been printed when Ra- Philip V., in 1649, with the bishopric of 
musio gave a translation of it from a Ugciito, in the kingdom of Naples. He 
defective MS. Barbosa accompanied died in the same year. His complete 
Magellan in his voyage round the world, w^orks were published at Lyons, in 16 
and was assassinated in the isle of Zebu, vols, folio. Ilis father, Emmanuel Bar- 
May 1 , 1521. (Biog. Univ.) bosa, published some esteemed coiniueti- 

Barbosa, Antonio, a native of Chaut, taries on the laws of Portugal. (Biog. 
in Portuguese India, was first a canon of Univ.) 

the cathedral of Goa, and became subse- Barbosa, .Simon Fax, born at Vimicra, 

S uently dezembargador da re]a 9 a 6 of in Portugal. Being a first cousin of 
ic archbishop, and vicarius of the church Augustin Barbosa, the latter took him to 
of St. Thome, of Goa, where he showed Rome as an assistant. He became a 
himself a careful pastor of his flock, doctor of law at Coimbra, and a canon 
Having been near the spot, at the period of the collegiate church of Vimiera. He 
of the battle of the Portugese at the wrote, Frincipia et loci coinunes ... utrius- 
Morro de Chaul, on the 2a Feb. 1594, que juris. There seems to be a first 
he wrote, Breve Tratado da Vittoria do edition, made at Home, 1621, but it has 
Morro, &c. MS. formerly in the library of been reprinted subsequently several 
the marquez dc Abrantes. (MacliaJo.) times. 1 ractatus de Dignitate, engine, 
Barbosa, Pedro, professor of Roman et significatione inysteriosis Ecclesiastico- 
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rum sraduum, officii Divini> vestiuin 
Sacerdotaliuni, dtc., Lugd. 1635, 8vo. 
Repertor. Jur. civilis et canonici, Lugd. 
1668, folio. (Antonii Bibliotheca Hisp. 
nova.) 

Barbosa BaceUaryAnionio^ distinguished 
as a poet and man of letters, was born at 
Lisbon, and gave early proofs of talent, 
defending some theses in public at the 
age of sixteen. Afterwards, some of his 
poetry was printed by Manuel do Galegas 
and A. Figueira Durad, in the Epitalaniio 
dos Serenissimos Duques de Braganza ; 
and, according to the custom of those 
times, he was called Ilomcro e Virgilio 
renascido. Having gone, by desire of 
his father, to Coimbra, to study law, he 
became a professor, and the classes were 
soon too small for the number of his 
pupils. Still he met with some disap- 

? ointment, and transferred himself to 
jsbon, where Joao IV. gave him differ- 
ent situations, the last in the Rela9ad do 
Porto. But his career was checked by 
his death, in the hospital of Chagas, in 
1663. His works are numerous, and 
some of them very interesting and 
rare ; the most important arc, Hcla^ao 
Diario do sitio e tomada da forte Ih^aya 
do llecife, recupera^ad das Capitanias de 
Itumaraei, Paraiba, Rio grande, Siard, 
e Ilha de Fernad de Noronha por Fr. 
Barreto Mestre Gl. do Kstado do Brasil, 
&c., Lisbon, 1654, 4 to. It has been 
translated into Italian. Rclacao da Vit- 
toria, que alan9aru6 as armaa do Rci D. 
Aifonso VI. contra as da Castella, &c., 
ilnd. 1059, 4to. Statera veritatis, sive 
pnecipua rationuin momenta pro Jure 
Coronm Lusit. &c., 1641, folio. His 
poems were collected in the Fenis re^ 
nuscida, ou bras poeticas dos inclhooes 
engenhos Portuguescs, and finally edited 
together in one volume, in Lisbop, 1716, 
8vo, to which, however, some further 
additions were published in the following 
number of Fenis renascida. (Machado.) 

BarbosUy Agostinha da Sglva, a Portu- 
guese lady, well versed in tlie knowledge 
of architecture, who lived about 1674. 
She wrote, Tratado de Architectura e 
Arithmetica, published in Castella, under 
tlie name of Pedro do Albornoz. (Ma- 
chado.) 

Barbosa, P, Domingos, a Portuguese 
poet, born in 1610. He wrote, Poesia 
Alcaica, Panegyris sapientise Ulyssipone, 
Lisboa, 1622, 4to. (Machado.) 

Barbosa P, Domingos, bom at Bahia, 
in the Brazils, a master of arts, and after- 
words a Jesuit. He was for many years 
a professor of tlicology, and maestre dos 
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novi9os in the convent of Bahia, and 
was sent to Rome as procurator general 
of the province of Brazil. On his return, 
he became rector of the college of Per- 
nambuco, and died as rector at Baliia, 
in 1685. He left a manuscript in ele- 
giac verses, Passio Servatoris nostri, 
praised by Machado. (Bibl. Lusit.) 

Barbosa, D. Caetano, called Constan- 
tino, born at £vor^ in 1660. He took 
early the habit of A Caetane friar, and 
was one of the besf^reachers of the older 
Portuguese school, “in whose sermons 
subtlety was tempered by discretion.” 
His great charity is equally praised. He 
wrote, besides other pieces, Sennao de 
Soledade, Lisboa, 1691, 4to. (Machado.) 

Barbosa, D. Jose, born at Lisbon, in 
1674. He studied under, and entered, 
in 1690, the order of the Jesuits. He 
became subsequently an evangelic speaker 
(orador evnngelico) of great repute. His 
sermon on the celebration of the canoni- 
zation of St. Andre Avellino, was attended 
by king Joao V., who, as a mark of 
his satisfaction, made him chronista da 
soreniss. caza de Braganza. He was 
one of the first fifty members of the 
Academia Real, where he was commis- 
sioned to write the history of conde 
D. Henriquo, and his son, D. Affonso 
Henrique, the first of which tasks he 
lived to accomplish. The catalogue 
of his concinatorial, historical, and poetic 
works, fills seven folio columns in the 
Bibl. Lusit. ; the following may he 
mentioned : — Panegyrico funebre nas 
Exequias do Duque D. Nuno Alvares , 
Pereira de Mello, Lisboa, 1727, 4to ; 
Elogios dos Seren. Monarclias Portug. 
1). Joao IV., D. Affonso VI., D. Pedro 
II., e D. Joao V.; Cathalogo Chronol., 
Histor., Genealog., e Critico das Rayiihas 
de Portugal, ibid. 1727, 4to ; several 
Contas dos suos estudos, in the Collcc. 
dos Docum. da Acad. Real. Lisim ge- 
mitus, ibid, 1736, 4to. (Machado.) 

Barbosa Machado, Diego, (about 
1682 — 1770,) a Portuguese historian, of 
great erudition, but of no judgment. His 
Bibliotheca Lusitana, (4 vols, fblio, Lis- 
bon, 1741, &c.) abounds with materials, 
good and bad, for Portuguese history and 
biography ; and his collections for a Life 
of Dom Sebastian ore remarkable for the 
credulity and weakness of the writer. 

Barbosa Machado, Ignacio, bom at 
Lisbon, in 1686. He studied in the 
convent of the Oratorio, and then in 
Coimbra. Subsequently he went as Juiz 
de fora to Bahia, in the Brazils. After 
the death of his wife, he embraced the 
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ecclesiasticol state, and died in 1634. the defence of Maubeiige, and was made 
His works are numerous : the most im- adjutant-general in Oct. 1793. He after* 
portant are, Panegyrico Historico do wards served in Holland, and contributed 
Infante D. Manuel, Lisboa, 1717, 4to; much towards the successes i^ainst the 
Nova Rela^ao das importantes Victorias, Anglo-llussians at Berghen and at Cas- 
que alcan^aorao as armas Portumiesas tricum, at which latter battle he was 
na India, &c., ibid, 1742, 4to ; Pastes made general of division. After the 
Politicos e Militares da antiqua e nova peace \dnch followed the battle of Aus- 
Lusitania, ibid. 1745, folio. (Machado.) terliiz, he took part in the invasion of 
Barbosa, Viceni<^ (1663 — 1711,) a Spain, and was taken prisoner at Baylen. 
Portuguese ecclesiaA, is known as the He was afterwards sent to Italy, and was 
author of a book of wisidcrablc interest occupied there and in the Tyrol till 1814. 
— a History of the Borneo Missions, lie died at the end of 1827. (Biog. 
Another ecclesiastic of this name, a Je- Univ. Suppl.) 

suit, went out as a missionary to Cochin BARBOUR, (Thomas,) an American 
China, and wrote a Dictionary of the officer of the rank of colonel, described 
language. by Dr. Allen (Biog. Diet.) as a Whig of 

BARBOT, (Jean,) a French navigator, tlie revolution. He was born about the 
who has left a description of the western year 1735, and was in 1769 a member of 
coasts of Africa and tlic adjacent regions, the house of burgesses of Virginia, which 
printed in the collections of voyages and made the first protest against the stump 
navigations by Churchill, London, 1732. act. Hediedat Barbourville,onthe 16th 
It appears that he had been in the em- of May, 1825 ; having for sixty years 
ploy of the French India companies, discharged the duties of a civil magis- 
Being a proteslant, he fled from France, trate, and performed for some time the 
with liis brother Jacques and his nephew, duties of sheriff of the county to which 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he belonged. 

in 1685, and settled in England. His BARBOUR, (John,) an eminent Scot- 
brother and nephew continued to make tish poet, or rather metrical historian, 
voyages after their settlement in Eng- whose name is also written Barbkii, 
land, an account of which is joined with BaKSKiiR, and JHiibari;. The date and 
that of Jean Barhot. (Biog. Univ.) place of his birth are unknown. It has 
BAllBOU, a celebrated family of been said that he was born at Aberdeen, 
printers, the name of which appears as but the evidence for this assertion docs 
early as the sixteenth century, Jean not appear. The years 1316, 1320, 1326, 
established himself at Lyons in 1539, and 1330, have been variously assigned 
and published a very correct edition of as those of lus birtli. From the place of 
Marot’s works. His son Hugo, who his residence, and from the circumstance 
settled at Limoges, was the puhlishcr of that he became archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
a l>cautiful edition of Cicero's epistles to Dr. Jamieson concludes that he was a 
Atticus, with the notes and emendations %iative of the northern parts of Scotland, 
of the lieutenant-general Simeon Dubois. Dr. Irving (Lives of Scottish Poets) sup- 
The first of the family established at poses his father to have been a resident 
Paris were Jean, who died in 1752, and at Bcnwick. It has been said that he 
his brother Joseph, who died in 1737. received his education at the abbey of 
The widow of the latter gave up the press Aberbrothock, where lid took orders, and 
to the neplieur of her husband, Joseph obtained a living near Aberdeen ; but no 
Gerard Barbou, who continued the series authority is cited for this, and, as Dr. 
of beautifid classics, begun by Coustelier Jamieson remarks, the compilation from 
in 1743. These were carried forward by which the assertion is taken is so inac- 
Hugo Barbou, from 1789, and, after his curate, that it does not deserve much cre- 
death in 1808, by Auguste Delalain.(Ersch dit. Dr. Henry supposes Barbour to have 
und Gruber. Ebert, Bibliographisches become archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1356. 
Lexicon.) In the next year there was a safe conduct 

BARBOU, (Gabriel,) a French gene- granted by Edward HI. of England, at 
ral, born at AbheviUe, in 1761. He rose the remiestof David II. king of Scotland, 
quickly through the lower grades ; went to John Barber, archdeacon of Aber- 
with the expedition to St. Domingo, in deen, with three scholars in his company, 
1791 ; and on his return, having shown coming *’ into England, “ in order to 
himself a decided partisan of the revo- study in the university of Oxford, and 
Intion, he was promoted, and sent to the perform his scholastic exercises." (Hym. 
army of the north, where he assisted in Feed. Rot. Scot.) The purpose of the 
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archdeacon’s coming has been anxiously 
discussed by many writers. Mr. IHnker- 
ton supposes that Barbour merely accom- 
panied these three scholars to look after 
tneir education and morals, and that it 
was they, and not he, who were to per- 
form the scholastic exercises. “ Tliat an 
aichdeacon should have performed actm 
scholastkos would have been a pheno- 
menon indeed, when he would not have 
been in that rank without having gone 
through them a dozen years before.” 
(Lives Scot. Poets.) To this opinion, 
Dr. Irving also suhsciibes, with whom 
Dr. Jamieson differs. In 13.57 Barbour 
was named by the bishop of Aberdeen 
as one of his commissioners to meet at 
Edinburgh respecting the ransom of 
David IL, whicn appointment certainly 
aj)pcars inconsistent with the idea that 
his journey to Oxford was for the pur- 
poses of study ; but Dr. J amieson contends 
that this appointment was a mere com- 
pliment paid by the bishop to his arch- 
deacon, and ([notes a passage in the 
instrument of the appointment, which 
certainly supports his opinion. In the 
llotuli Scotiie there is a safe conduct, 
dated Nov. 6, 1.3CI, “to Master John 
Barber, archdeacon of Aberdeen, with 
four hor.semen (equites), coming from 
Scotland by land or sea, into England, 
to study at Oxford or elsewhere, as he 
may think proper.” There is another 
of the same kind, dated Nov. 1368. In 
136.5 permission was accorded to him to 
travel through England, “ usque sanctum 
Dionysium,” to St. Denis, in France. 
These determine the point, and show that 
B.arbour must have possessed a most 
intense love for learning ; as even afte# 
he had reached a position of great dig- 
nity and honour in the church, he did 
not disdain to avail himself of the sources 
of information which a foreign school 
might afford. In the list of .'luditors of 
exchequer for the 18th of February, 
1373, we find Barbour’s name. 

Respecting the circumstances under 
which he composed his fomous poem, 
The Bruce, considerable difference of 
opinion subsists. Godscroft, in his his- 
tory of the Douglasses, affirms that, for 
the composition of this work, Barbour 
received a pension from the exchequer 
during his life, which he gave to the 
hospital of Aberdeen, “ to which,” adds 
the historian, “it is allowed and paid 
still ill our dayes.” This assertion has 
been repeated by many writers, possibly 
on the authority we quote. Dr. Henry 
adds to this statement, without, how'- 
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ever, citing any authority for the fact, 
that Barbour composed his poem at the 
request of king David Bruce, son to the 
hero whose triumphs he chronicles. Dr. 
Jamieson has been unable to find any 
thing which wiU warrant us to aitirm 
that any such request was made ; but by 
an entry in the Rotuli Ballivorum Burgi 
de Aberdonia, for 1471, the fact of a 
pension having been panted to Barbour, 
“procompilatione Ifei gestorum regisRo- 
berti primi, ’ ’ is dist^tly admitted. There 
is reason to believe that this pension was 
wanted, not by David 1 1., as has been 
aeclarc(l by Dr. Mackenzie, hut by Ro- 
bert 11. It seems that Barbour had, by 
royal donation, two pensions, — one of 1 0/. 
Scots from the customs of Aberdeen, and 
another of 20s, from the rents or burrow- 
mails of that city. The first of these 
was limited to Barbour for life, and the 
first notice we have of the second is 
accompanied with a grant of it “suis 
assignatis quibusciiiique, etiam si os- 
signaverit ad manum mortuam.” Dr. 
Jamieson, correcting the mistakes of 
preceding writers, has also shown that 
Barbour, instead of endowing with this 
pension an hospital at Aberdeen, granted 
It “ to the cliaptc^r of the cathedral church 
of Aberdeen,” in order that, after his 
decease, masses should be there per- 
formed for the benefit of his soul. It 
is probable that he died towards the 
close of 1395. His poem is of high his- 
torical value, 'file best edition is that 
published by Dr. Jamieson, at Edinburgh, 
in 1820, from the memoir prefixed to 
which this account is taken. Another 
poem attributed to Barbour, a chronicle 
of Scottish history, has been lost. 

BARBOVIUS, or BAR BOBUS, the 
Latinized name of an Italian family, of 
which a great many have distinguished 
themselves. See Babbo’. 

BARBUTO, (Rustico,) an old Italian 
poet, who lived about 1290. One of his 
poems is inserted in Crcscimbeni’a Com- 
menUirj della volgar poesia. 

BARCA, (Alessandro, 1741—1814,) 
a native of Bergamo, who distinguished 
himself in chemistry and natural philo- 
sophy. He was of a good family, and 
after being educated under the Jesuits, 
he left their institution, and entered into 
another religious order. At twenty years 
of age he was sent as professor of philo- 
sophy and mathematics in the college of 
Santa Croce, in Padua. Here his aident 
pursuit of his studies impaired his health. 
He was obliged to abandon part of his 
pursuits, and he determined to confine 
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liimaelf to two branches of knowledge, 
the cultivation of which he considered a 
mere pleasure — chSuistry and electricity. 
£n his Conghietturc sull’ Elettricita (in 
the Saggio di Opuscoli, Milan, 1776,4to, 
in vol. xxvii.) he is said to have been the 
first to indicate some of the phenomena 
of latent heat ; and in another memoir, 
to have forestalled Berthollet in one of 
his discoveries, which that great chemist 
candidly acknowled^d in his essay on 
Prussic Acid. He Mblishcd also some- 
thing on the Theor^of Music and Har- 
mony. The religious order to which he 
belonged having been dissolved by a 
public decree, he retired to the bosom of 
his family at Bergamo, where he was 
much beloved. See more in Tipaldo, iii. 
90—93. 

BARCA, (Petro Antonio,) an Italian 
artist, who made a model of the dome 
of Milan, and wrote a work on civil 
and military architecture, painting, &c. 
printed at Milan in 1620. (Naglcr.) 

BARCA, (Francisco,) born at Evora, 
ill Portugal, and friar of the military 
order of Sad Tiago. He w'as a famous 
musician, being master of the orchestra 
at the royal convent of Palmclla, and 
then at Lisbon. His musical works are 
preserved in the royal library of music 
at Lisbon. (Machado.) 

BARCA. See Calderon. 

BAllCELLA, (Lodovico daChiari,)of 
Brescia. He was attached to that sect 
of religionists, called then in Italy Gcro- 
ininians, of which he became general. 
He was not only a Greek, but a good 
I Hebrew and Chaldee scholar ; and built 
the convent and church of Madonna 
delle Grazie. He died in his convent in 
1522, He published a lar^o volume, 
Deir alto Misterio della Santissima Tri- 
nith, in which, by a number of symbolic 
figures, the splendid mechanism of the 
heavens is illustrated. (L. Cozzanda 
Libr. Bresciana.) 

BARCELLONA, (Antonio dell’ Ora- 
torio,) born in Palermo 1726, died 1805. 
His parents, although respectable, but 
rather indigent, placed him with the 
Jesuits, in whose schools be became a 
very good scholar ; Galileo, Des Cartes, 
andf Leibnitz, being his favourite guides. 
Subsequently he entered the order of the 
Oratorio, and composed some tragedies, 
represented hy the pupils of the convent 
Being made president of the library of the 
congregation, which the abhate Sclafani 
had previously enriched with the gift of 
his books, stipulating, however, that it 
ought to be open to readers, — l^rcelloni, 


by his exertions, caused the intentional 
ot the abbate, which bad been previously 
neglected, to be strictly observed, and 
increased the library both very judici- 
ously and extensively. He wrote, La 
Felicita dc’ Santi. Palermo, 1810, three 
vols, 4to. Some others of bis works are 
still preserved in MS. in the library of 
Palermo. (Biograpbia delli Coniiiii iilus- 
tri della Sicilia, da Dr. G. IC. Ortolani.) 

BARCELLOS, (Fr, Francisco de,) a 
Portuguese poet of the sixtccntli cen- 
tury, descended from a distinguished and 
noble family. He entered the convent 
De la Pena in 1525, wliere lie exer- 
cised idl the monastic virtues ; “ vigo- 
rous in abstinence, in prayer unremitting, 
inflamed with zeal, prompt in obedience, 
observing an adequate silence.*' He be- 
came prior of the convent De S. Marcos, 
near Coimbra, which lie augmented with 
sumptuous additional buildings, designed 
by himself. His Latin verses have been 
highly extolled. He died sometime 
after J572, in the convent of Pena, near 
Cintro. lie wrote in elegiac verses, 
Salutifene Cvucis trimuphus in Christi 
Dei Optimi Maximi gloriain, &c., Coim- 
bra, 1503 ; and some other poems. 
(Machado.) 

BAllCELONETA, (Ugone di,) born 
atBarceloncta,in Pieclmont, but according 
to others in Spain, about 1230. He was 
a Dominican friar, and after having gone 
througli other clerical degrees, became a 
cardinal (of Sta. Sabina), and founded at 
his own expense the convent and church 
of the Dominicans, in Barceloneta. He 
was a celebrated preacluT, and wrote Ma- 
nipulus Curatornm, Lyons, 1559. He left 
^everal MSS., of which Compendium 
Theol. veritatis, and Dialogns de Crea- 
tione Mundi, are preserved in the Im- 
perial library at Vienna. (Cbicsa Scr. 
Sav. e Nizzardi.) 

BARCENA, (Alphonsns de,) born at 
Cordova in Spain, a pupil of Johannes 
Avila, called tlie apostle of Bmtica. He 
was a Jesuit, and enjoyed an extraordi- 
nary fame as a missionary in South Ame- 
rica. Having lived amongst several Indian 
tribes, he wrote in five of their different 
languages, Lexica, Praecepta grammatica, 
Doctrina Christiana, Lionim de Con- 
fessionis ratione. He died at Cusco in 
Peru in 1598, aged 70, (Alegambe 
Bibliotb. Soc. Anton. Bibl. Hisp.) 

BARCHAM, (John, Dr.) a divine 
and antiquary of the rei^ of king 
James the First, who is said by Wood 
to be the real author of the greater part 
of the work entitled, The Display of 
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Heraldry, published under the name of to Holland, and in 1691 gave lectures on 
John Guillim, a member of the College chemistry at Utrecht, in the university 
of Arms, and which was long considered of which place he took the degree of 
a standard treatise on the subject. He doctor of medicine. In 1703 he was 
also wrote the Lives of Henry the Second named professor extraordinary of che- 
and king John, which make part of mistry in the university. His reputation 
Speed’s History of England, and prefixed was great, and he made some few dis- 
a preface to Dr. Crakanthorpe’s Defence coveries in his favourite science. To 
of the Church of England against M. him we owe our knowledge of the suc- 
Anthonio de Dominis, archbishop of cinic acid, and he made some good 
Spalato. These, and not any distinct analyses of th bile ^d other excrementi- 
work of his own, and published in his tious matters. was much praised 
own name, give him a claim to rank by Boerhaave. Hvdied Oct. 2, 1723, 
amongst worthy authors; but he was leaving to the library of Utrecht 
undoimtedly a man of extensive learning, several valuable works on botany and 
and was one of the first Englishmen who natural history. He published among 
made any considerable collection of other works, Pharmacopoeus Synopticus, 
coins. They were given by him to Francof. 1690, 12mo; Utrecht, 1696, 
archbishop Laud, by whom they were 8vo; Lugd. Bat. 1712, 8vo; Pyrosophia 
presented to the university of Oxford. succincta latrochymiam, Uem Metallicam 
He was a native of Exeter; being et Chrysopa*iam breviter pervestigans, 
son of Laurence Barcham, who resided Lugd. Bat. 1695, 4to, 1698, 8vo; Ble- 
at St. Leonards, by Joan his wife, who menta Chemiae, Lugd. Bat. 1717, 4to; 
was a daughter of Edward Bridgeman of Historia Medicinae, Amst. 1710, 8vo; 
that city, who was nearly related to John Utrecht, 1723, 4to; Collecta Medicinne 
Bridgeman, bishop of Chester. Me was Practical generalis, Amsterdam, 1715, 
admitted of Exeter college, Oxford, in 8vo. 

1687, being then fifteen years of age; BA11CIA,( Andrea Gonzalez do,) one of 

became M.A., B.D., and D.D. ; was the most learned Spaniards of the last cen- 
chaplain to Bancroft and Abbot, succes- tury, is well known as the editor of that 
sively archbishops of Canterbury; was most useful work, Historiadores Primi- 
rector of Finchley, Packliaham, and tivos de lea Indies Occidentales, (3 vols, 
Lachingdon; and had the prebend of folio, Madrid, 1749,) and as the author 
Brownswood in the cathedral church of of another, Ensayo Cronologico para la 
St. Paul. Finally, in 1616 he became Historia General de la Florida, compre- 
rector and dean of Docking, when he bending, under the general name of 
appears to have resigned his other Florida, all tlie country on the Gulf of 
churches. He died in his parsonage Mexico to the confines of that empire, 
house at Docking, March 25, 1642, and BARCINONENSIS, (Joannes Fran- 
was interred in the chancel of the parish ciscus,) a Spanish historian of the fifteenth 
church, leaving the character of a man ^ century, so called from his birth-place, 
of strict life and conversation, charit-^ Barcelona. He wrote in the language 
able, modest, and reserved; but, above of that province, (Lemosino idiomatc) a 
all, exemplary in his duties as a clergy- historical work, Libre de les Noblesces 
man. dels Keys, so ea dels nobles fets e va- 

BARCHETTA, (Andrea,) a Neapoli- lenties, e cavalleries que feren en fets 
tan sculptor, about 1600. His statues in darmes, &c. 

wood, representing St. Francis of Assissi BARCLAY, (Alexander,) a miscella- 
and Antony of Padua in the church of neous writer, in prose and poetry, of 
St. Maria nuova, are highly praised, considerable abilities and acquirements, 
(Nagler.) was a Scotsman by birth, if we may rely 

BARCHUSEN, (John Conrad,) whose upon the positive assertion of Dr. William 
name is sometimes given Barckhausen, Bulleyn, who wrote his Dialogue on the 
was bom March 16, 1666, at Horn, in Pestilence about twenty years after the 
Westphalia. He studied chemistry and death of Barclay. Anthony Wood states, 
uharinacy during ten years at Berlin, that Barclay was horn in Somersetshire, 
Mayence, and Vienna. In 1693 he (Ath. Oxen. i. 205, edit. Bliss;) and 
visited Germany, Hungary, and Itdy, Warton was of opinion, that he was 
whence he passed with the Venetian either of Gloucestershire or Devonshire ; 
troops into the Morea, being attached os (Hist. Engl. Poetry, iii. 72, edit. 1824;) 
P^slcitin to the general m command, but Bale and Pitts, who were his con- 
After the decease of his officer he went temporaries, incline to the notion that ho 
158 
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came north of the Tweed. His birth 
must have happened considerably before 
the end of the fifteenth century. Wood 
also says, that he was of Oriel college, 
or “ for a time educated’' there, Thomas 
Cornish being then provost, but he fur- 
nishes no date. Cornish, who after- 
wards became bishop of Tyne, was one 
of Barclay’s early patrons, but in 1 509, 
when he published his Ship of Fools, he 
was servitor chap^n and beadsman” 
to a person of the Bme of Kyrkham. 
How long Barclay ffiitinued at Oxford 
is not known, but Wood tells us gene- 
rally, that “ afterwards he travelled 
beyond the seas;” while other biogra- 
phers have been more particular, and 
have stated that he visited Holland, 
Germany, Italy, and France. He cer- 
tainly became a proficient in foreign 
languages, and in 1512 Robert Copland 
printed the Introductory to write and to 
pronounce French, which Barclay had 
compiled at the instance of the duke of 
Norfolk, who probably at tliat date gave 
him his countenance. Bishop Cornish 
procured him to be appointed a priest of 
the college of St. Mary Ottery, in De- 
vonshire, and hence, perhaps, the eiTo- 
ncous notion that he was born in that 
co inty. Subsequently he entered first into 
the order of St. Benedict, and secondly 
into that of St. Francis. The monastery 
to which he attached himself, that of 
Ely, being dissolved, after he had taken 
his doctor’s degree, he was made vicar of 
Wokey, in Somersetshire, and translated 
later in life to Baddow Magna, in Essex. 
^Ilis last piece of preferment was given 
to him by the dean and chapter of Can- 
terbury; it was the vicarage of All 
Saints, Lombard-street, to which he was 
presented on 30th April, 1552. He was 
then, if we may believe Bale, in his De- 
claration of Bonner's Articles as cited 
by Dr. Bliss, one of the chaplains of 
queen Mary, and led anything but a 
moral life, though compelled to observe 
the priestly rule of celibacy. This is 
very possible; but Bale is not to be 
trusted when speaking of the Roman- 
catholic clergy. Dr. Bliss states, that 
Barclay must have died prior to 24th 
August, 1552, as Peter Alexander then 
succeeded him in his living of All 
Saints ; but W'ood distinctly asserts, that 
Barclay’s will was proved on the 10th 
June, 1552 : he must have died, there- 
fore, between 30th April and the 10th 
June, and he was buried at Croydon, 
where he expired at a very advanced 
age. His principal work, already men- 


tioned, the Ship of Fools, was translated, 

S hrased, and compiled (for it is 
/ an original composition) from the 
trennaii of Sebastian Brandt, with the 
aid of Latin and French versions, while 
Barclay was chaplain, as he calls himself, 
of St. Mary Ottery, in 1508 ; and it was 
printed in the next year by Pynson, and 
again by Cawood in 1570. lie had pre- 
viously written an allegorical poem called 
The Castle of Labour, which was printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1506. His 
Mirror of Good Manners was printed by 
Pynson without date ; and here Barclay 
speaks of himself as monk of Ely. Pyn- 
son also printed Barclay’s Eclogues with- 
out date, vrhich the author states relate 
to “the manner of rich men anenst 
poets, and other clerks.” These were 
reprinted by John Herforde and by 
Humphrey Powrell, both without date, 
and Cawood placed them, and the Mir- 
ror of Good Manners, at the end of his 
edition of the Ship of Fools, 1570. These 
Eclogues, “ the first (says Wtirton) that 
appeared in the English language,” arc 
the same as are given in Wood, under the 
title of The Miseries, or Miserable Lives, 
of Courtiers. A translation of Sallust’s 
Jugurthinc War, by Barclay, also came 
from Pynson 's press ; and he seems to 
have written a piece (now lost) against 
John Skelton, whose Philip Sparrow ho 
ridicules in his Ship of Fools. Anthony 
Wood adds, that he translated the Lives 
of St. Margaret, St. Katherine, St. Ethel- 
^eda, and St. George. 

BARCLAY, (William,) a famous Scot- 
tish civilian, descended from an ancient 
family in Aberdeenshire, where he was 
Born in 1541. 'fhe early part of his 
me was spent in tlie court of queen 
Mary, but having been educated in tlie 
principles of Roman Catholicism, he ap- 
reheiidcd that under her successor he 
ad hut little chance of promotion, and 
went into France, where being then ii> 
his thirtieth year, he applied himself 
with much ardour to the study of the 
belles-lettres. He became eminent for 
his knowledge of philosophy and law, 
which last he studied under the cele- 
brated Cujacius, at Bourges. He gra- 
duated doctor in the civil and canon 
laws ; and through the recommendation 
of Henry the Jesuit, was appointed by 
the duke of Lorraine professor of civu 
law at the university that prince had 
lately established at Pont-k-Mousson. 
Tha duke also nominated him in the 
year 1582, one ef his counsellors^ and 
master of requests to his hospital. By 
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Anna de MaHeville, whom he married 
in 1581, he liad a son, John, the well- 
known author of Argents, whom the 
Jesuits were anxious he should make a 
member of their body. His refusal to 
agree to their wishes, prompted them to 
employ their powerful interest to induce 
the duke of Lorraine to withdraw his 
countenance and patronage from Bar- 
clay — an end they ultimately managed 
to accomplish. At the wish pf James I. 
he came to England, where he was of- 
fered a professorship of civil law at one 
^ our universities, and a scat at the 
ffiuncil table, if he would adopt the 
faith of the church of England, which 
offer he steadily refused ; and in 1G04, 
returned to France, where he became 
law professor at the school of Angers. 
His death is stated by some to liave oc- 
curred in 1605, by others in 1600 , while 
others again assign to it the date 1611. 
His works are as follows : — 1. De Regno 
et Regali I’otestate adversus Bucha- 
nunura, Brutuin, Boucheriuin ct reliquos 
Monarchoniachos, lib. vi. Paris, 1600, 
4to. In this work, Barclay,’* says 
Mr. IJalhun, ** .argues in the principles 
current in France, that the king has no 
superior in temporals ; that the people 
are bound in all cases to obey him ; that 
the laws owe their validity to his will.” 
(Introd. Lit. Europe.) He however ad- 
mitted the right of resistance in cases of 
enormous cmelty. This work was de- 
dicated to Henry IV. 2. Dc Potestate 
Papae an et quatenus in lieges et Prin- 
cipes seculares Jus et Imperiura habeat, 
Francof. 1609. To this book, which, 
written by a zealous catholic, vindicates- 
against the pope the independent righto 
of sovereign princes, Bellarminc puo^ 
lished a reply, which the parliament of 
Paris forbade to be circulated. This w'ork 
Barclay gave to the printer,* and dedi- 
cated to pope Clement VIII. But he 
afterwards took it away from the press, 
and kept it by him for ten years. When 
differences were apprehended between 
the pope and the Venetians, he was 
anxious for its publication ; but from lus 
early death, it appeared as a posthu- 
mous work. 3. A Commentary on the 
title of the Pandects de Rebus Creditis 
et de Jurejurando, Paris, 1605, 8vo. 
4. Prsemetra in Vitam Agricolae, Paris, 
1599, 8vo. (Mackenzie. Biog. Brit. Vit. 
Jo. Barclaii a T. Bugnodo.) 

. BARCLAY, (John,) the author of the 
Argenis, a celemted political allegory, 
was the son of WilUam*Barclay, and hom 
at Pont-h-MoUBSon, Jan. 25, 1582. At the 
160 


early age' of nineteen^ he is said to have 
published a commentary in English on 
Statius ; but as it was dedicated (says 
Bayle) to Charles, duke of Lorraine, it 
was more prpbably written in Latin. 
The question can be solved only by an 
inspection of the volume, of which, Iioav- 
cver, there is unfortunately no copy in 
the British Museum ; unless it he thought 
that the tradition ioi^es its origin to the 
fact, that Barclay Printed at London, in 
1606, a collection 1^ Latin poems, under 
the title of Silva;, ^hd written in imita- 
tion of a similar work, by the author of 
the Thebais. The Silvae were dedicated 
to Christian IV. of Denmark, the uncle 
of prince Charles of England, to whom 
Barclay dedicated his Poematum Libri 
duo, which appeared at London in 1615. 
Fascinated with the early developed 
talents of the son of a Scottish refugee, 
the Jesuits of his native town used their 
utmost endeavours to attach the youth to 
their society; and it was to avoid the 
snares thus laid for liim, that his father 
carried him to England ; wliere he wrote 
a Latin poem on the coronation of 
James 1. which so ingratiated him with 
the king, as to lead him to dedicate the 
first book of his Euphormion to a njo- 
narch more than usually fond of learning, 
and by whom his father was employed 
in offices at once honourable and lucra- 
tive. Fearful, however, that his son 
would be led to renounce the catholic 
religion if he remained longer in Eng- 
land, the father carried him back to 
Angers, where he lived till the death of 
his parent, and he then went to Paris. ^ 
Here he met with Louisa Dehonnaire; 
and after his marriage with her returned 
to England, where he became acquainted 
with M. de Pciresc, the celebrated anti- 
quary, and by whose kind offices he was 
subsequently enabled to get his Argenis 
printed at Paris in 1621. During his 
residence in” England, Barclay wrote a 
short account of the Gunpowder-plot, 
under the title of Series patefacti divinitus 
Parricidii in Maximum ilegem Regnum- 
que Britanniae Cogitati et Instruct!. This 
was reprinted at uie end of the complete 
edition of the Euphormion, that appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1629, and which led 
Menage into some mistakes that Bayle 
has corrected ; who observes, that of the 
five books, into which the Euphormion is 
there divided, only the first two really 
belong to that work; that the third is the 
apology for the other two, which ap- 
peared originally in 1610 ; and that toe 
fourth is but a reprint of the Icon Ani- 
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ijnorumy published in 1614; fturbilc fetched hi Ital^ ; but a rascally servant) 
the fifth, 8^ Bayle, was u'ritten by one who alone knew the places where the 
Morisot. It would seem, however, that seeds were sot, rooted them up and car- 
the part, thus attributed to a writer of ried them away, and thus di^ipaied alt 
Dijon, as he is called in the Biographie Barclay’s dreams of profit. He died at 
Univorselle, was given to Barclay by Rome in 1621, and upon his nonument 
.losepK Scaligev ; who there found an of marble, erected by his son, was placed 
allusion to himself, by no means flat- ‘ his bust ; but as it was opposite to the 
tering, under the name of Nometus. tomb of the preceptor of cardinal Bar- 
At least on this^ supposition can we bevini, which had a similar ornament, the 
account for the Aparaging language widow of Barchay was desirous to destroy 
adopted by ScalifA toward Barclay ; her husband’s monument ; but unable to 
who is described iiWhe Scaligerana as a do so, she took away the bust, because 
pedant of Angers, and the author of a Sa- her pride could not endure that a ni|^c 
tyricon, that seems at the commencement pedagogue should have the same honmir 
to promise something, hut which has a paid to him, as to one, who like her dc- 
mostlame and impotent conclusion. With ceased husband, was no less illustrious 
this exception, and one or two of inferior for his birth than for his wit and Icam- 
note in the Catalogue of critics, the Latin ing. Of the two principal works of 
style of Barclay has met with uncpialifled Barclay the Argenfs was in its own 
approbation. Jean Victor Rossi, better day considered the better, and held in 
known by his half Greek half Latin such high honour by cardinal Richelieu, 
name of Janus Nicius ErythrjBus, has that he is said to have drawn from it 
lamented in his Pimicotheca, in a tone many of his ideas in questions of state 
at once melancholy and manly, the dc- policy, that have slicd such a lustre on his 
generiicy of the (fcscendaiits of Cicero, administration. To a mode rn reader, 
who have found in two foreigners, Mure- how'ever, tlie Euphonnioii will be pro- 
tius and Barclay, a Latin style, that puls bahly more attractive, from the greater 
to shame every native of modern Italy, case of the style and the less obscunty 
Grotius too, no mean judge of sucli nuit- of the matter, to say nothing of the more 
tors, has perpetuated his opinion of Bar- frequent recurrence of some pretty pieces 
clay in the following epigram, placed of poetry, that have been modelled upon 
iimlcr his portrait, prefixed to the Ar- those found in the Satyriconof Petromus, 
genis — and the I)e Consolatione of Boethius; 

Gentc Galedoniu., Oallu. nataiibn., liic cst, H*® l®®« Auiinoram, in its descrip- 

Komain Romano qui docet ore loqui.” tion of the diflerciit peoj)le of Europe, 

A Scot by blood— and French by birth, this man can scarcely fail to recall tlie reader’s 
At Romo speaks i^iin as no Homan can. recollection to Goldsmith’s Traveller, 

j After his return to Paris, he retired to The Euphorniion was translated into 
Rome, at the invitation of pope Paul V. French, Par. 1640, by John Berault, who 
where he published his Parmnesis ad ^as added a key and a commenUuy. Of 
Sectarios; and received much kindness The Argeiiis, tlicre are three French 
from cardinal Bellarmine, despite all he translations, which appeared in 1624, 
had done by writing against the church of 1 732, and 1776, respectively, of which tho 
^me, or by reprinting his father's trea- oldest is the most faithful, although its 
tise, De Pietate Papas; the object of unknown author 1ms been unable or un- 
which was to prove that kings were in- willing to give, except in one or two 
dependent of the triple crown. For such instances, a metrical version of the poeti- 
unexpected conduct on the part of the cal pieces. Tliere are, likewise, three 
cardinal, the real motive is peimaps to be English translations of tlie Arsenis ; the 
traced to the fact that Barclay had re- first was done at the request of Charles I. 
tracted cer^n doctrines he had once by Sir Robert Le Grys, who was assisted 
advocated, in opposition to that cham- in the poetical versions by May, .the 
pion of the church ; nor less, perhaps, to continuator of Lucan ; the second wraa 
nis stoutly denying that he had ever from the pen of Kingsmil Lonff, in 1636, 
renounced the catholic religion. Of the who has caught and embodied the sinrit 
manner in which he passed his latter of his author, of whom, in his premce, 
days at Rome, there are conflicting ac- he speaks quite in raptures ; and the loot 
counts. According to Nicius Erytbrasns, appeared in 1772, under the title of l^he 
he occupied himself in thi^ emture of Phoenix, or the History of Polyarchus 
rare bulbous plants, with the view of and-Argenis, translated frmn the Lotin 
selling them at the high prices they then by a lady. There was, UkeWise, an 
. 161 
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Italian version, said to be done for the 
gratification of a lady, vrho had heard 
much of the original, but was unable to 
read it. Mention is also made of some 
Spanish and Dutch translations ; and 
from all these, some idea may be formed 
of the once extensive reputation of an 
author, whose name is now known but 
to few, and whose works are still more 
rarely read. 

BARCLAY, (Thomas,) a Scottish 
scholar, who studied literature and phi- 
losophy with peat success at Bourdcaux, 
and going afterwards to Toulouse, be- 
came head of the Squellanean school. 
Having applied himself to the study of 
law, he received the appointment of 
regius professor at Poitiers, from whence 
he returned to Toulouse, and there taught 
law with great applause. His writings 
were neither numerous nor important. 
(Dempster.) 

BARCLAY, (John,) a Scottish doctor 
of medicine, and master of arts, the au- 
thor of a work entitled Nepenthes sen 
de Nicotiana Hcrba Viribus,Edinb. 1614. 
lie is a zealous advocate for the use of 
what he terms “ this happic and holic 
herbe,” and in some verses which he sub- 
joins to his dedication, declares that — 
Tobacco neither altereth health nor hew, 

Ten thousand thousands know that this is true T* 

BARCLAY, (David,) bom at Kirk- 
toun-liill in 1610, a member of an ancient 
and distinguished Scottish family, who is 
chiefly distinguished as *oiic of the ear- 
lier and more remarkable converts to 
Quakerism. He left Scotland, after a 
youth spent in study, on account of the 
troubles of that country and of England, 
and took service with the Swedish orm}^ 
in Germany, where he rose to the rank 
of major. On liis return to Scotland, 
during the reign of Cromwell, he took 
an active part in puhlio affairs, sat in 
the English parliament as a represen- 
tative of his native country, and after 
the death of Cromwell, and the resigna- 
tion of his son Richard, was for some 
time imprisoned in Edinburgh, though 
the part he had taken in politics had 
entitled him rather to the favour of 
Charles II., he having held a command 
in the royalist anny, and favoured that 
side. During this confinement, about 
the year 1670, he embraced the profes- 
sion of Quakerism. He died in 1686. 

BARCLAY, (George,) a zealous Scot- 
tish catholic, and faithfhl adherent of 
James 11. under whom he had formerly 
served, in his expulsion from England; 
In 1606, he put himself at the head of a 
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party, whose purpose was to take pri- 
soner, or murder the prince of Orange, 
(William 111.): but this treasonable inten- 
tion was discovered, and the leader of it 
obliged to fly. Many of his accom- 
plices, less fortunate, were taken and 
executed. 

BARCLAY, (Robert,) son of the David 
Barclay, mentioned before, and like him 
a convert to Quakerism, to which sect 
he rendered esseniial service by his 
Apology, a work cJjbaining, beyond all 
doubt, the best den^ce of their prin- 
ciples which has yet appeared ; the best, 
perhaps, of which they are capable. He 
was born at Gordonsloun, in Morayshire, 
in 1648, and sent early to Paris to 
finish his education ; hut his father find- 
ing that the influence of his brother, a 
zealous catholic, was likely unduly to 
bias the young student towards the doc- 
trines of that religion, recalled liim, 
and attempted to persuade him to the 
adoption of the tenets of Quakerism, 
wliich he himself at that time professed. 
These persuasions were at first ineffec- 
tual, but on one occasion of his being 
present at a meeting of that body, he 
was so impressed with the preaching 
of one of their ministers, that he shortly 
afterwards joined the society, and be- 
came one of their most zealous .de- 
fenders, and an indefatigable propaga- 
tor of their opinions both in England 
and on the continent, especially in Hol- 
land. His first visit to Holland and 
Germany was made in 1676, when he 
made acquaintance with Elizabeth, prin- 
cess palatine of the Rhine, and sister of 
prince Rupert, who continued to the 
close of her life a sincere friend to him, 
and to his fellow-members of the society 
of Quakers. In the same year he pub- 
lished his Apology in Latin, (Theologies 
vere Christianae Apologia, 4to, Amst. 
1676,) which was translated into English, 
andhasgone through eight editions in that 
language, 8vo, Lond. 1676, 1678, 1736; 
4to, Binningham, 1765; (Baskerville’s 
beautiful edition) Lond. 1780, &c. In 
1677 he paid a second visit to Holland, 
in company with Penn and Fox, where 
they ^ain visited the princess palatine ; 
and in 1679 Barclay procured from 
Charles II. a charter, erecting his lands 
of Ury into a free barony, with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to him and l^is heirs. 
The preamble to this charter, wliich 
was afterwards ratified by an act of par- 
liament, states that it was granted ** for 
the many services done by colonel David 
Barclay, and his son, the said Robert 
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Barclay^ to the king, and his most royal 
progenitors in times mst.” This barony, 
with all similar jurisdictions, was extin- 
guished by the alterations made in the 
govemineiit of Scotland in the reign of 
George II. 

In 1679 Robert Barclay paid a third 
visit to Holland, of which, however, no 
particulars have been preserved, and in 
1682 was appointed governor of East 
Jersey in North America, by a royal 
commission, cxprAed in terms highly 
laudatory of his taRits and moral worth ; 
giving him also the liberty of appointing 
a deputy, of which he availed himself, 
po that he never visited his province. 
From this time he appears to have passed 
his life without any remarkable incidents, 
IVom time to time embracing such op- 
portunities as his favour at court gave 
him, for ameliorating the condition of 
his fellow professors. He died in 1690, 
at his paternal residence of Ury. Besides 
the Apology, (which has been translated 
into Danish, German, Spanish, Swedish, 
and French,) he wrote Truth cleared ot 
Calumnies, Aberdeen, 1670; A Cate- 
chism and Confession of Faith, 1675 ; 
Theses Theologica?, (the germ of the 
Apology) 8vo, London, 1675 ; Treatise 
on Universal Love, 1677; Anarchy of 
the Ranters, 1676; ond some other, 
chiefly controversial, works. (A short 
account of the Life and Writings of 
Robert Barclay, 8vo, Lond. 1802.) 

BARCLAY, (John,) the founder of a 
religious sect, in Scotland, known as 
Bereans, or Barclayans. They obtained 
their fonner appellation in consequence 
of the habit followed by Barclay of re- 
ferring in support of his doctrines tO| 
the words of Holy Writ, like the Bereans 
commended in the Acts, chap. xvii. 10, 
who “ searched the Scriptures daily, 
w'hether these things were so,” Barclay 
was the son of a farmer at Muthill, in 
Perthshire ; he was bom in the year 1 7f34, 
and, after receiving the best education 
which he could obtain in the neighbour- 
hood, entered himself at the university 
of St. Andrews, where he graduated 
master of arts. Tlie next session he 
entered the New Divinity, or St. Mary’s 
college, an institution devoted to instruc- 
tion in theology, in which science he 
prosecuted his studies with mat ardoiur 
and success. Dr. Archibala Campbell, 
the professor of church histoir, attracted 
at this time a good deal of attention, 
and provoked much controversy by ad- 
vocating the opinion of Socinus, ** that 
the knowledge of the existence of God 
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is derived from revelation, and not from 
reason an opinion for which he was 
prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
although the matter being compromised, 
he escaped the expected sentence. 
Amongst the students of the university 
who were his most zealous supporters, 
Barclay stood foremost, without, how- 
ever, acceding to all his opinions. Camp- 
bell being, if not an Armliiian, no 
very decided Calvinist; while Barclay 
maintained the extreme doctrines of 
Calvinism, even to the extent of supra- 
lapsarianism. Having passed through 
the usual curriculum, he was on the 27th 
of September, 1795, licensed as a preach- 
er of the gospel, by the presbytery of 
Auchterarder — a name which appears 
ominous of divisions in the church of 
Scotland. He became assistant to the 
minister of Errol, near Perth, hut dif- 
fering with him in theological points, 
ultimately left him, ami became assis- 
tant in 1763 to Mr. Dow, minister of 
Fettercairn, in the presbytery of Fordoun, 
and here he remained nine years.^ His 
popularity as a pr(?acher and minister 
was very great ; and, the writer from 
.whom this account is taken states, ex- 
cited the jealousy of the presbytery, 
who, when Mr. Barclay, in a dissertation 
prefixed to a paraphrase of the Psalms, 
part of which appeared in 1766, avowed 
his lielicf that in the Psalms, the speaker 
is to be understood as Christ, and not as 
David, and that in ollicrs, the state of 
the church of God, oppressed or triumph- 
ant, is depicted, summoned him berore 
their bar, to defend opinions so novel 
and perilous. His defence we are told 
was marked with great ability, and he 
promulgated the obnoxious sentiments 
in a work entitled Rejoice evermore, or 
Christ All in All. The denunciation of 
these notions, published by the pres- 
bytery, did not deter him from main- 
taining his doctrines, until the deiith of 
Mr. Dows in 1772, when in spite of the 
wishes of the parishioners, another per- 
son was inducted into the living. Fhe 
presbytery (and their deci.sion was con- 
firmed by the general assembly) refused 
Barclay thecerttficate of character usually 
granted to a departing preacher. On this, 
he left the church of Scotland, and having, 
on the 12th October, 1773, been ordained 
at Newcastle, established himself in 
Edinburgh in 1774, where he remained 
for three years. After this, he preached at 
London, Bristol, and other places; and 
died at Edinburgh on tlie 29th of July, 
1798. He published an edition of bis 
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works in three vohunes. (Cluimburs a Soon afterwards lord Wellington - con- 
Eminent Scotsmen.) ferrcd the command of a brigade upon 

BARCLAY, (John,) a gallant English him, composed, besides the regiment of 
officer, who on the fifteenth of March, Barclay, of English and Portuguese- 
1755, became second lieutenant in the Charging the enemy at the head of this 
royal marinea. Prom 1757 to 1759 he force, at the heights of Busaco, on the 
served in the Mediterranean, and in 27th of Sept. 1810, he received a wound 
1 760 was present at the siege of Belle- below the left knee, an injury that forced 
isle ; was afterwards employed on the him to quit active service, and the effects 
coast of Africa ; was present at the first of which caused his death in the following 
relief of Gibraltar, at the attacks of Red year. (Biog. Univ. Annual Register.) 
Bank and Mud Forts in the Delaware; BARCLAY, (HeBy,) an American 
at the capture of the Spanish fleet under episcopal clergyman^d doctor of divi- 
admiral Laiigara, and at the taking of mty, was a native of Albany, and gra- 
admiral La Grasse in the West In- duated at Yale college in 1734. He 
dies. He received the riink of major- was ordained in England, and appointed 
general on the 3d of May, 1796; of missionary to the Mohawk Indians, 
lieutenant-general on the 25th of Sep- After having discharged the duties of 
tember, 1803; and of general on the 4th this office, he became rector of Trinity 
of June, 1813. Tie was placed on the church, in New York, where he con- 
retired list on the 28th of April, 1814, tinned until his death, which took place 
and died at Taunton on tlie 12th of in the year 1765. He assisted in the 
November, 1823. (Gent, s Mag.) translation of the Liturgy into the 

BARCLAY, (Hohert, 1771 — 3d Ma}', Mohawk language. This translation waa 
1811,) a lieutenant-colonel in the British printed in 1769. 

army. Ho entered the service at the BARCLAY DE TOLLY, (Ludwig,) 
.ige of fifteen, in the 38t]i regiment of was a member of a branch of the Scol- 
infantry, and embarked for the East tish family of Barclay, settled in Meck- 
Indies, where ho signalized himself in lenburg, where his father was a merchant 
most of the actions that were fought in of some note. He was born at Ros- 
that country in 1793. lie was so dis- tock in 1639, was in 1607 chosen deacon, 
tinguislicd by his talents and bravery and in 1670 archdeacon of the church rff 
that he was proipoted on the 3l.st of St. Mary, in tliat city, and died in 1687. 
May, 1793, to the rank of lieutenant, He studied at Jena, and took his degree 
and on the 3d of April, 1795, to that there; as a writer he is known only by 
of captain. He was taken prisoner by his sermons. (Ersch imd Gruber.) 
the enemy, and after having suffered BARCLAY DE TOLLY, (Prince,) 
much from his captivity, returned to imperial Russian field-marshal, a desceiid- 
England the year following his pro- ant of one of the family of Barclay de 
motion : hut though entitled to six Tolly, who settled in Livonia in 1689, 
months* leave of absence, he hastened|^ and served under Peter the Great, was 
h) rejoin his regiment in the West In- bom in Livonia in 1759. He was cdu- 
dies. In 1803, the distinguished qua- cated after his father’s death by the 
Jities of captain Barclay became, known brigadier von Meiden, a veteran of the 
to general Sir John Moore, and he was seven years’ war, and afterwards by his 
promoted to the rank of major in the elder brother, baron Barclay de Tolly. 
52(1 regiment of infantry ; known as one He entered the Russian army in 1769 
of the best disciplined and bravest corps as a cadet, in a regiment of cuirassiers, 
in the British army. Soon after he was served in the campaigns of 1788 and 
promoted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of 1789 against the Turks, in 1790 against 
the same regiment ; and upon his father, the Swedes, and in 1792 and 1794 
major David Barclay, writing to the against the Poles, when he gained the 
general to express his thanks, Sir John order of St. .George of the fourth class, 
in reply bestowed the highest eulogiums In the campaign of 1806 against Napo- 
on the merits of the lieutenant-colonel, leon in Poland, he commanded the ad- 
who accompanied liim to Sweden in vanced guard under Bennigsen, where 
1 808, and afterwards to Portugal. On he distinguished himself greatly in seve- 
the 25th of July, 1810, he was parti- ral actions, and earned me order of St. 
cularly mentioned in the despatches as George of the third class ; the order of 
being greatly distinguished in the battle Vladimir of the second class; and re- 
of Almeida, where he received a ball in ceived from tlie king of Prussia the 
the hat, and had a horse shot under him. order of the Red Eagle ; but was so 
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severely wounded by a shot in bis right 
arm, that he was deprived of the use 
of it for many years. This did not hin- 
der him from taking the command of his 
division in 1808 against the Swedes, 
whom he defeated in several battles, and 
compelled to retreat into Carclia ; but the 
too early exertion was the cause of his 
being again for some time reduced to in- 
action. In 1 809 he^as again at his post, 
performed a bold an rapid march of two 
days over the fros^ gulf of Bothnia, 
and took Umeo in West Bothnia, but 
was compelled to evacuate it in conse- 
quence of a truce concluded with the 
Swedes by the Russian commander. 
Shortly after his return he was named 
general of the infantry, and general 
governor of Finland. At the end of the 
war he received the order of Alexander 
Nevsky, and in 1810 was called to 
Petersburg, and appointed minister of 
war, a post which he held till 1818. In 
this capacity he wrought the most im- 
portant reforms in the Russian army, 
built new, and restored old citadels, en- 
couraged the cultivation of the ollicers, 
and contributed mainly to place Russia 
in a position to undertake her final con- 
test with the French under Napoleon. 
When at length the war broke out, it 
was he who devised the plan, subse- 
quently adopted, of acting, as far as 
possible, on the defensive. Himself com- 
manding in the execution of this plan 
the first army of the west, fought several 
battles with the imperial troops, defended 
Smolensk, which, however, was taken 
after an obstinate combat ; and after this, 
yielding to the popular clamour, which 
required that not a foreigner, but a bom ' 
Russian, should command the amiy for 
the defence of Moscow, he resigned his 
command to the veteran Kutusoif, com- 
manding under him with Bagration, 
and in this post commanded the right 
wing at the battle of the Borodino. 
After this battle he resigned his military 
command, being unable, without great 
difficulty, to sit on horseback, but re- 
sumed it in the campai^ of 1813, in 
which he took a distinguished part, and 
was named general field-marshal, by the 
emperor Alexander, on the day of the 
allies’ entriuice into Paris, (March 11, 
1814,) and followed the allied sovereigns 
to London. At the end of this year the Rus- 
sian army was divided into two divisions, 
of which Barclay de Tolly commanded 
the northern, and Bennigsen the southern. 
On Napoleon ’sreturn from Elba, in 1815, 
he hastened by forced niarchcs from 
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Poland, was not in lime to take part in 
the battle of Waterloo, but entered France 
with his army, took several towns, and 
was created by Alexander a prince of 
the Russian empire ; receiving also from 
Louis XV I II. in Paris, the cross of com- 
mander of the order of St. Louis. In 
1817 he visited Petersburg, and in 1818 
died on a journey which he had under- 
taken for the recovery of his health, near 
Insterbiu-g, in l^riissia. By the unani- 
mous testimony of his contemporaries, 
he joined to the talents and bravery of a 
commander and a soldier, the most con- 
scientious fidelity, and the most philan- 
thropic humanity; a humanity which 
showed itself in the rigid discipline 
which he maintained for the protectioji 
of the conquered, and which was often 
acknowledged and rewarded, both by 
friends and enemies. ( Frsch luid Gruber.) 

BAllCO, (Juan Rodriguez, Garcia del,) 
a Castilian fresco painter of the fifteenth 
century. 11c was so much renowned, 
that the duke of Alba employed him to 

{ )aint till the corridors and galleries of 
lis castle, Barco d’Avila, whence the 
artist derived his name. Tlie ornaments 
were intended to be in the mauresque 
style, but instead of adhering to the 
hieroglyphic ornaments, usual in that 
stylo of painting, Barco introduced 
figures and heads of {mimuls, according 
to the custom of Castilian painters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ((^uil- 
liot, Dictioiinaire des Peiutves Kspa- 
gnoles.) 

BAllCO-CENTENERA, (D. Martinus 
del,) born at Logrosan in Spain. He 
was a soldier in the expedition of the 
|Rio de la Plata, and celebrated that 
event in a poem entitled, Argentina y 
conquista del Rio de la Plata y Tuenmnn 
y otros successos del Pirn, poema. 
Ulisipone, 1CD2, 4to, which is now very 
rare. He also wrote, K1 Desengano del 
Mundo, which is mentioned in F. A. 
Fernandez, Annul. Plasent. (Antonii 
Bibl. Hisp. Nova.) 

BARCO, (Alonzo del,) a landscape 
painter, born at Madrid in 1645. He 
was a pupil of J. Antolinez, and applied 
himself first to historical painting, but 
turned subsequently to landscapes, and 
acquired considerable celebrity. His fresh 
colouring, and the grace and delicacy of 
his pictures, are much appreciated. He 
died in 1685. (Nagler, Kiinst. Lex.) 

BARCOCIIEBA, (i.e, the son of a 
star,) a fanatic, who excited the Jewij, 
his countrymen, to rebellion against the 
Romans, and endeavoured to rebuild the 
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temple of JeruHiilern. He assumed the Island, in 1749, which was not published? 
above appellation in allusion to a passage and several papers, which appeared in 
in Numbers, chap. xxiv. v. 17, where it various medical periodicals. In 1750, 
is foretold that a star should arise over he assisted Dr. Middleton in the first rc- 
the land of Judah. He murdered corded dissection in America, that of 
numbers of the Romans, directing his Hermannus Carroll, executed for murder, 
hostility, however, chiefly against tlie BARD, (Samuel,) also an American 
Christians; and endeavoured to make physician, and son of the former, was 
his followers believe he could work born in Philadelphia, (U.S.) on the 1st 
miracles. At length, the emperor of April, 1742. lie was educated at 
Adrian sent an army against him, under Columbia college, iJ|ere ho studied with 
Julius Severus, by whom he was con- great assiduity ; an(|^ September, 1761, 
queredafter a three days’ contest, and put embarked for England, to improve his 
to death, with a number of his adherents, medical knowledge. He spent five yeai’s 
A. D, 134. After his defeat, he was in Europe for this purpose, studying in 
named by his countrymen Ilarcoziba^ or France, England, and Scotland. In 
the son of a lie. Edinburgh lie greatly distinguished him- 

BAHCOS, (Martin do,) a French ec- self, and obtained the medal given by 
clcsiastic, born at Bayonne in 1600. His Dr. Hope, the professor, for the best col- 
nncle was the celebrated abbe of St. lection of plants. With botany he had 
Cyran, under whom he ]mrsiied his first become acquainted in early life, while 
studies, and he completed them at Lou- residing in the family of lieut.-governor 
vain, under Jansenius. He succeeded Colden, one ofwhose daughters instructed 
his uncle as abliot of St. Cyran in 1644. him in the science ; and his knowledge 
The ubb5 de Burcos is chiefly distin- of painting was of material assistance to 
guished by his attachment to the family him in this respect. He graduated doc- 
of the Arnaiilds, and ho was an active tor in medicine at Edinburgh, in Maj*^ 
writer on the side of the Jansenists 1765. On his return to America, he 
against the Jesuits. His zeal in this entered into partnership with his father, 
cause obliged him to retire from his and afterwards married. He formed the 
abbey, and conceal himself from the plan of the medical school of New York, 
anger of the king. But he returned to which was established within a year 
his charge in 1669, and held it till his after his return, and in which he offi- 
deutli in 1678. His works arc numer- dated as professor of the practice of 
ous, but are now of little interest. (Biog. physic. In 1769, medical degrees were 
Uiiiv.) conferred by it, and through Dr. Bard’s 

BARD, (John,) an American phy- exertions, a hospital was established ; but 
siciaii, was born in Burlington, New the building being unfortunately burnt 
Jersey, on the 1st of February, 1716. down, it was not opened to tlie public ^ 
He was descended from a French family, until 1791, In 1774, he lectured on 
his father having retired from France onl> chemistry. When the war broke out, lie 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, left New York with his family, but the 
After having received his education, lie next year returned to it by himself, whilst 
was, at the age of fifteen, bound appren- it was in the possession of the British 
tice for seven years to a surgeon, whose troops. His practice, however, was very 
harshness of temper rendered his life small, and he was often in the greatest 
exceedingly unhappy. He commenced difficulties. When the peace was made, 
practice in 1737, and soon acquired a Washington appointed him his family 
considerable connexion and reputation, physician ; but the illness of his wife in- 
In 1743, at the request of many of its in- duced him to retire from practice for a 
habitants, he settled in New York, where year. In 1784, however, he resumed his 
he continued until a short time of his professional avocations, and paid his 
death, which happened on the 30th of father’s debts to the extent of five thou- 
March, 1799. Witli great professional sand pounds. In 1795, he took a part- 
skill, he is said to have combined the most ner, and in 1798 retired to the ueigh- 
agrceable manners, and u very extensive bourhood of his father’s seat, 'file 
knowledge of polite letters. When, on yellow fever, however, summoned him 
the termination of the revolutionary war, back to the city ; and, fearless of all con- 
the Medical Society of the State oi New sequences, unfortunately, was himself 
York was re-established, he was elected seized by the disorder. Happily, how- 
to the office of its president. He drew ever, he recovered, and spent the rest of 
up ilii essay on the Pleurisy of Long his life in retirement. He was fond of 
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aigticultural putsuits ; and for the benefit 
of those who had, like himself, been oc- 
cupied in rearing sheep, he published 
The Shepherd’s Guide. In 1813, he was 
appointed president of the college of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; and his man- 
ner of discharging the duties of this 
office, greatly increased his reputation, 
lie died of pleurisy on the 24th of May, 
1821 ; and of the Ame complaint, and 
on the preceding dA died his amiable 
and anectionate He published 

some medical tracts. 

BAllDAS, patrician of the eastern 
empire, and brother of Tlieodora, who 
was married in 830 to the emperor 
’rheophilus. The emperor at his death 
left the regency to Tlieodora, and the 
wardship of his infant son (afterwards 
Michael III.) to Bardas, and the wise 
and virtuous Theoctistus and Manuel. 
As the young prince increased in years, 
Bardas, by encouraging and pandenng 
to his vices, obtained an ascendency 
over him, which he used to the destruc- 
tion of Ills colleagues, and the removal 
of the empress from power. He then 
obtained for himself the title of Csesar, 
and rendered himself detestable by his 
oppressive cruelties and scandalous life, 
until he was at length supplanted by 
another intriguer, Basil the Macedonian. 
Bardas was assassinated by the emperor's 
orders, and in his presence, on the 21st 
April, 868. {Biog. Univ.) 

BARDAS PHOCAS. See the next 
article, and Basil 11. 

BARDAS, (Sclerus,) a very distin- 
guished general of the eastern empire, in 
the tenth century. He appears to have 
owed his first rise to the marriage of hisf 
aister with John Zimisces. In 970, he 
exhibited his military skill in defending 
the empire from the inroads of the Rus- 
sians. When Bardas Phocas, who had 
been banished for his concern in the 
murder of his uncle, the emperor Nice- 
phorus, raised the standard of revolt, 
seized upon C^sarea of Cappadocia, and 
roclaimed himself emperor, Bardas 
clerus was sent against him, at the 
head of the imperial army. Phocas was 
taken, and confined in a monastery in 
the isle of Chio. After the death of 
Zimisces, the eunuch Basil, chamberlain 
and chief minister of the young em- 
perors Basil and Constantine, jealous of 
the influence of Sclerus, caused him to be 
created duke of Mesopotamia, in order 
to deprive him of the command of the 
troops, and sent Peter Phocas, brother of 
BardasPbocas, to succeed him. Sclerus 
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immediately threw himself upon the 
army, which adored him, ana caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor. The 
armies sent against him were successively 
beaten, until Basil called Phocas from 
his monastery in Chio, to take the com- 
mand of a new army to reduce his re- 
bellious rival. After several vicissitudes, 
a great battle was fought on the hanks of 
the river Ualys, in which the two leaders 

S ed in single combat, and from 
Sclerus escaped wounded, to seek 
refuge at the court of the khalif of Bag- 
dad. He was there held in captivity 
during many years, but in 989, he escaped 
at the head of a large body of Christians, 
passed the Euphrates, and seized upon 
Malatria. At this moment, Basil the 
eunuch having been exiled, Bardas 
Phocas, who had retained the command 
of the imperial army, had again revolted, 
and proclaimed himself emperor, Sclerus 
resolved to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstances, and while he sent his son to 
the court of the emperor Basil, lie him- 
self made propositions to join his army 
with that of Phocas. The latter acted 
treacherously, seized upon Sclerus, and 
consigned Jiim to prison ; hut when he was 
preparing to give battle to the imperial 
army, he w'as seized with a sudden ill- 
ness, and died, as it was supposed, by 
poison. His widow immediately released 
Sclerus, who placed himself at tlic head 
of the rebellious troops. But old ago 
was now beginning to render him in- 
capable of the fatigues and anxieties of 
the war ; he sought and easily obtained a 
reconciliation with tlie emperor, who 
gave him the dignity of curopalate, with 
^all its great revenues. Sclerus died soon 
after, about the year 990. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARDE, (Jean do la,) marmiis de 
Marolles-sur-Scinc, a celebrated French 
diplomatist, born about 1600. He was 
sent by cardinal Mazarin as envoy to the 
congress of Osnabruck, and was after- 
wards ambassador in Sweden. He died 
at Paris in 1692. The papers relating 
to his embassy arc preserved in the 
library of St. Genevieve, at Paris, He 
published the first ten books of a history 
of his own time, comprising the events 
which occurred between 1643 and 1652. 
His name is Latinized into Labardaw. 
His brother, Denis de la Barde, was 
bishop of St. Brieux. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARDESANES, or BARDlSANES, 
(the son of the Daishon,) received this 
name from ilie river Daishon^ near 
Edessa, in Mesopotamia, where he was 
most probably bom, towards the middle 
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d1' the second century* He was educiHed 
with A%ar bar Maaiiu, afterwards king 
of Edessa, who continued to him the 
Meiidship and confidence which had ex- 
isted between them during their child- 
liood. When Lucius Antoninus Vecus, 
the colleague of Marcus Aurelius, came 
to^Edessa, on his expedition against the 
ParthiaiiB, Bardesanes disputed with the 
pliilosopher Apollonius, who came in 
the train of Verus, and rejected his re- 
commendation to abjure Christianity, 
tie had also some conference with In- 
dians (Brahmins most probably) who 
came as ambassadors to the emperor, and 
two fragments are preserved by Por- 
phyrins, which were probably written in 
consequence of these interviews ; the one 
on the Indian Gym nosophists, and the 
other on a colossal androgynous image in 
an Indian cave. He also wrote to the 
emperor Aurelius a treatise on Fate, in 
the form of a dialogue ; addresses to the 
Christians, to encourage them during their 
persecutions ; certain treatises against 
the Murcionites and other heretics, who 
were making their w'ay during his days 
in Syria ; and, according to Ephrem 
Syrus, one huiKircd and iifty hymns in 
the Syriac language, whose extreme 
beauty, and the novelty of their style 
(for it is said h j was the first wlio applied 
the rules of metre to the Syriac language) 
ensured them a wide circulation, and 
which Ephrem himself did not disdain 
to imitate — giving, however, to his imi- 
tations a more orthodox turn of thought. 
He (Bardesanes) in public held with the 
Christian church, and taught his own 
peculiar o])inions in private only — ad- 
mitting both the Old and New 'restaineiit^ 
ns the foundations of his doctrines, and de- 
duciiig tliese from them by a mystical and 
allegorical interpretation . Like Basil! skus, 
(see the name) he held the doctrine of 
seven aeons, or heavenly powers, where- 
from are produced all spiritual existences, 
including the souls of men ; and like 
him, also, he maintained that the union 
of the souls with materitil bodies was a 
degradation and punishment The woiis 
of Bardesanes, however, chiefly take their 
names from material qualities, as those of 
Basiliscus from moral ones. Tliey are, 
Mayo (water )f Yahsho ( dry land )j Rucho 
( air ), Nuro (^re produced from the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, who are themselves 
the children of the Supreme Being, and 
the first of the asons, the evvoia or eriyrj of 
the sxjjtem of Valentinus. Under these 
seven (which form the pleroma, or ful- 
Jiessifrof the Godhead) stand certain 
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iuighty B^ure^,, hi seveii 

,p^nets, ail8 ""the. twelve itiw? 

Zodiac, from.yh'W,: and'frpm the' re-, 
gents oi the otbSr depend the 

change of. corporeal things, and of the 
body and sentient soul of paaii ; but not 
the intellectual principle^ • The souls ifi« 
corporated having lost tlici knowledge of 
the powers of their higher nature,^ an- 
gelic messengers* w(i|e> from tinlQ to time 
sent to men to kiAuc^ them ; and. at 
last came the Son Aorn indeed of the 
Virgin Mary, bu^taking of bet no 
earthly substance, and subsistii^ with a 
heavenly body. This body performed in 
appearance only, the actions of a terres- 
trial being, in appearance enly was criir 
citied, and returned into tlie pleroma; 
from which it had been separated ; and 
:he souls who have been taught by him, 
will rejoin him by a resurrection, not 
with the bodies they wore in this world, 
but with heavenly bodies. Bardesanes 
divided men intoHlio wicked, who re- 
ward good with evil ; the just, who return 
evil for evil ,* and the good, who return 
good for evil. His sect degenerated 
gradually from the principles of their 
founder, and perished entirely before the 
end of tile fifth century, 

BARDE'r, (Pierre,) an advocate at 
the parliament of Paris, born at Mon- 
tagnet, in the Bourbonnais, in 1591. He 
died at Moulins in 1(58.>, at a very ad- 
vanced age. After bis death was pub- 
lished a Recueil d’An-ets du Parlement 
de Paris, pris des M5moires de feu M. 
Bardot, 2 vols, folio, Paris, 1690. A new 
edition was given by Lalaure, Avignon, 
1773. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
bardet de VILLENEUVE, (P, 

P. A.) an old French writer on military 
science, of whose personal history little 
is known, but who is supposed to liavc 
been born at Villeneuvc, in the Bourbon- 
nais, and to have been of the same 
family as the preceding. He served in 
the Spanish army, and was the author of 
the first eight volumes of the Cours de 
la Science Militaire, the Hague, 1740 
—1742. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAllDI, (Dca de’ Bardi,) a nun of 
Florence during the thirteenth century, 
who acquired a literary reputation by uu 
ode which has been often reprinted, and 
inserted in the tliird volume of Le Opere 
Buricsche di Beriii, &c., written in a style 
of burlesque grief on the death of amagpie.. 

BARDI, (Andrea,) a Florentine poet, 
and son of the poet Bindo. He flou- 
rished in the age of Petrarch, and left 
several poems. (Cenni Biographie.) 
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'BA:RD^' jde’^J' . anf eminent' 

ibti'olQgkiit) fi^nd (did cmtCemporary. 

Fctrarpft: • waa hota at Florence, 
of a"* noible 'and ri«di~ lamiiy, and 
after haiyin]^ coi^ progress 

in the . pdrsuit ' of literature add pliilo- 
sophyj fie . turned his aUentiou to theo- 
logy ; fof which ;*eaBon fie went to Paris, 
wherer hie acquired^ the reputation of 
being the most acU|e theologian of his 
thne.' ' In tfie year n33, he was one of 
the theoldgians dho^i by king Philip dc 
Vhlois, to e3tamine the long debated 
question of the beatific vision, granted 
4o the souls of the blessed before the last 
judgment. He was elected chancellor of 
the university of Paris in 1337, an office 
which he retained for thirteen years; 
during which time he received from 
pope Benedict XII. the canonry of 
Notre Dame. In 1340 he invited Pe- 
trftrca to Paris to he solemnly crowned, 
an honour which Petrarca declined, pre- 
ferring to be so at Rome. Bardi died in 
1349. His literary labours are not many. 
In the lliccardi library there is by him a 
collection of the sermons of St. Augus- 
tine, with many others of his own, which 
have never been published. Villani 
pretends that he caused thirty-eight pro- 
positions of Albertus Magnus and of St. 
'L'homas A(|uiuas to be condemned; but 
of this assertion there is no proof. 

BARDI, ((fiovaimi,) a Florentine 
nobleman, count Veriiio, an eiiiiiieiit 
scholar, and a man of science, in the 
sixteenth century. He was a mem- 
ber of the academy of lia Crusca, and of 
that of the Alterati, founded in Florence 
in 1568, and one of those who espoused 
the opinion in favour of Ariosto, against 
Tasso, in the celebrated controversy on 
the merits and superiority of these two 
poets. In the Biografia Universale, it 
IS asserted that Bardi, by writing in 
1585 a letter to Francesco Patrizi, fur- 
iiislied him with the occasion of publish- 
ing his judgment in favour of Ariosto ; 
to which Tasso replied, by publishing a 
discorso directed to Bardi. But this is an 
error, for tlie publication bf Tasso was not 
a discorso, but an apologia, not subse- 
quent to, but preceding the judgment of 
Patrizi; and therefore not an answer 
to his publication, but a reply to the ab- 
siird and ill-natured criticism published 
by the academy of La Crusca, and Bas- 
tiano de Rossi, in vindication of the 
want of respect with which Tasso had 
spoken of both in a previous publica* 
lion. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth 
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century. Bardi was called to Rome by 
pope Urban VIH., and there in 1614 he 
published the Tractatns eorum quae ve- 
luintur in Aqiiis, in which ho examined 
the experiments made by Archimedes, in 
two hooks, on bodies floating in a fluid, 
to ascertain the conditions of the equili- 
brium of such bodies applied to deter- 
mine the positions of a spherical seg- 
ment, and of a conoid. Doni, in his 
Truttato della Mnsica Sccnica, considers 
Bardi to have been one of the first who, 
after Guido Aretino and Zarlino, intro- 
duced a great improvement in the music 
as it was practised at the time, and ob- 
tained the introduction of the recitative 
in the representation of the tragic dramas 
after the manner of the ancients. Bardi 
also wrote a comedy entitled L’Amico 
Fido, which has never been printed, hut 
was represented at Florence in 1585, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Cesare 
d’Este and Virginia de Medici. The 
time of his death is unknown. 

BARDI, (Pietro,) son of the preceding, 
and like him a member of tlie academy 
of La Crusca, and of that of the Alterati. 
The time of his birth and of his death is 
unknown ; but it appears that he 
died very old, after 1660, He published 
an Italian translation of the Essays of 
Maximus Tyrius, Venice, 1642, 4to ; and 
an epic poem, in a burlesque style, en- 
titled, Avino Avolio Oltone e Berlin- 
ghieri, in which he turned into ridicule 
the great ieats of arms of the Palatines, 
Florence, 1643, l2mo. 

He left a son called Ferdinand, who 
after having been envoy to tlie court of 
France, became minister of war to Fer- 
•hiiand II. grand duke of Tuscany, anil 
died on the 1st of May, 1080. He com- 
posed the funeral oration on the death of 
Francesco, brother to the grand duke, 
printed in Florence, 1604; and a de- 
scription of the festivals at the marriage 
of the grand duke with Vittoria della 
Revere, X’lorencc, 1637, Ito. 

BARDI, (Girolamo,) a Cainaldolese 
monk of the order of St. Benedict, 
reformed by St. Komoald, and author of 
many historical works, was born at Flo- 
rence, about the year 1514. For rea- 
sons which are not stated, he left hia 
convent, and lived as a regular priest 
in Venice, till the year 1593, when ho 
was elected nnnister of the parish of 
the Sts. Mathias and Samuel, and died on 
the 28th of March, of the following 
year. His principal works 1. 

Joatmis Lucid! Samothacci Chronicon 
ab Orbe condito usque ad annum f535, 
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whicli he extended to the year 1575, 
when it was published in Venice. 2. 
Cronologia Universale dalla Creazionc di 
Adamo fino al 1581, Venice, 2 vols, 
fol. ; of which he published an abridge- 
ment in the same year. 3. Vittoria 
navale ottenuta dalla Republica di 
Venezia contro Ottone hgliuolo di Fre- 
derigo I, Imperatore, Venezia, 1584, 4to. 
4. The Italian explanation of all the his- 
tories represented in the paintings of the 
Doge’s palace, and of the victories ob- 
tained by the Venetians over different 
nations, published first in 1587, 4to, and 
often reprinted. 5. Delle cose Notabili 
della Citta di Venezia, e degli Uomini 
lllustri di quel la Venezia, 1587, 1592, 
1600, and 1601, 8vo. 6. The Italian 
translation of the Homan Martyrology 
according to the Gregorian Kalendar, 
Venice, 1585, 4to. 

BAUD I, (Francesco,) a Jesuit, who 
died in 1661, was a mcinber of the in- 
quisition in Sicily, and the author of a 
Commentary on the Canon Law, of 
Questions on Moral Tlicology, and a 
Treatise on Conscience. 

BARD I, (Girolamo, or Jerome,) a 
celebrated philosopher of the seventeenth 
century, lie was a native of Rapallo, 
but his family were of Genoa. In 1619 
he entered the society of the Jesuits, 
and continued a member of that frater- 
nity for five years — quitting it in conse- 
quence of the had state of his health, 
lie then studied at Genoa, .and took the 
degree of doctor of medicine and of 
theology. Under the protection of the 
archbishop Julian de Medicis, he obttiined 
the chair of philosophy at the university 
of Pisa, and acquired great celebrity bj# 
bis eloquent and acute exposition of the 
doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. He at 
the same time cultivated anatomy and 
medicine ; nor did ho neglect the Muses, 
to whom be was much devoted, for he 
engaged in poetical compositions in his 
leisure moments. Upon the death of 
Ilia father, in 1651, he went to Rome, 
and, under the sanction of pope Alex- 
ander VI L, was pennitted to practise 
medicine, dtliougli a member of the 
riestbood. He died at Rome, in 1667, 
aving obtained from the pope a pension 
of fifty Roman crowns* He published 
some elegant works, and left a manu- 
script wim the following curious title ; 
Musica, medica, magica, moralis, con- 
suiia, dissona, curativa, catboiica, ra- 
tionalis. Among other publications may 
be enumerated, Prolusio Philosophica, 
Pisaj, 1634, 4to ; Mcdiciis politico-catho- 
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licus, sou Medicinse saerse tiun cogno- 
scendae tiim fiiciendae Idea, Genov. 1643, 
8vo; Theatrum Naturae latrochymiae Ra- 
tionalis, Romce, 1654, 4to. 

BARDILI, (Christoph Gottfried,) a 
German metaphysician, was born in 
1761, at Blaubeuer, in Wirtemberg ; 
studied at Tubingen ; and was afterwards 
appointed vicar at Kirchheim-unter-Teck ; 
in 1786, repeten^at the theological 
foundation of Tub wen ; in 1790, pro- 
fessor at the high^ Karlsscliool ; and 
in 1795, professor at the upper gymna- 
sium of Stuttgart, where he died in 1808. 
His earliest work was Epochs of the most 
important Philosophical Conceptions, 8vo, 
Halle, 1788, of which only one part was 
finished. He afterwards published, On 
the Origin of the Freedom of the Will, 
Stuttgart, 1790; Universal practical Phi- 
losophy, Stuttgart, 1795 ; a dialogue, 
entitled Sophylus ; and a treatise On the 
Danger of the Association of Ideas, Stutt- 
gart, 1796. He also wrote, Letters on 
the Origin of Metaphysics, Altoiia, 1798, 
but without his name. His Sketch of 
the First Logic appeared at Stuttgart, in 
1800. The metaphysical notions of 
Bardili were founded upon an intimate 
acquaintance with, and deep admiration 
of the Greek philosophy, especially that 
of Plato, whose ideas he wished to sub- 
stitute for the intricate speculations of 
modern times. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BARDIN, (Pierre,) a native of Tou- 
louse, where he was made counsellor of 
the parliament in 1424. He was the 
author of works on the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, which he referred to em- i 
perors and kings ; on the I^rivilcges of 
the Monks ; on the Means of Repressing 
the too Great Power of the Bishops ; and 
a Comment on the Title of the Decretals, 
De Episcopal! Audientia. The last two 
are not now known to exist, (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BARDIN, (Guillaume,) son of the 
preceding, and also a counsellor of the 
parliament, author of a Chronicle of Lan- 
guedoc, extending from 1031 to 1454. 

It is printed in the fourth volume of the 
Historia Chronologica Parliam. Patris 
Occitaniae of Vaissette, and De Vic. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARDIN, (Pierre,) horn at Rouen, 
in 1590. He was the tutor of M. 
dTIumi6res, and was drowned in attempt- 
ing to save the life of his pupil, in 1637. 
He was the author of several books of 
very slight interest at the present day. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARDIN, (Jean,) a French painter, 
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who is, perhaps, too mucii depreciated in 
the Bio^aphiu Universelle. liis talents 
were highly esteemed by his contem- 
porary David. Bardin was born at 
Montbard in 1732. His hrst pictures 
exhibited in the salons of 1765 and 
1767, had the fate to be reviewed by Di- 
derot, who had never held brush or pen- 
cil in his hand; yet the picture of 
Tullia driving her c^miot over the body 
of her father, obtaiiA for him the great 
prize, and Bardin «3 sent to Rome. 
His St. Catherine amongst the Doctors 
opened to him the doors of the academy. 
He sustained alone, during the revolu- 
tion, the academy of iirie arts at Orleans, 
and had also the great merit of having 
been the master of Regiialilt, wliom lie 
took with him to Rome. Several of his 
pictures, as well as his iinc drawings, 
bespeak much talent. (Blog, des Con- 
temp, par Arnauld, &c.) 

BARDON DE BRUN, (Bernard,) a 
pious French ecclesiastic, born at Li- 
moges, in the sixteenth century, died in 
1625. He was the author of a tragedy 
in five acts in verse, entitled St. James, 
and partaking much of the character of 
the ancient mysteries. It was repre- 
sented at Limoges on tlie festival of their 
patron saint, by the confratres pcenitentes 
of St. James, and was printed at that 
place in 1596 ; but it is now extremely 
rare. A life of Bardon was published 
by Etienne Petrot, a Jesuit. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BARDOU, (Jean, 1729—1803,) cure 
of Rilly-aux-Oyes, a French writer of 
• some reputation in his time. He pub- 
lished Ilistoire de Laurent Marcel, oil 
rObservateur sans Pr^juges, 4 vols, 12mo, 
1770, which passed through three edi- 
tions. Some passages in this book dis- 
pleased his ecclesiastical superiors, and 
he atoned for them by publishing in 
1776, Esprit des Apologistes de la Reli- 
gion Chrkienne, 3 vols, 12mo. His only 
other published work was, Les Amuse- 
ments d*un Philosophe Solitaire, 3 vols, 
8vo, 1783. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARDOU, (Emanuel,) of the academy 
of arts of Berlin, and a celebrated mo- 
deller of the royd manufactory of China. 
He studied at Paris, and his equestrian 
statue of Frederic II. is especially 
admired. (N^ler, Kiinst Lex.) 

BARDOZZ^ (John de,) a Hungarian 
historian, born about 1738. He studied 
at the university of Vienna, and was 
afterwards nominated director of the 
Gymnasium of Leutschaw, and keeper 
of the royal library. In the latter part of 
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his life he resigned these posts, and died 
at Pesth in 1819. His chief work was 
the continuation of the Analecta of Ch. 
Wagner. Other writings by him ap- 
peared in print, and are esteemed in 
Hungary. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARDY, (Jean,) a victim ol the French 
revolution, who was a noble, born at 
Montpelier, was counsellor to the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, and being then in his 
eighty-fifth year, was condemned to 
death by the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris, on the 1st of July, .1794. The 
oftence with w'hich he was charged was 
that of having been party to the arbi- 
trary judgments of the parliament, more 
especially those of the parliament of 
Toulouse, on the 25th and 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1790. ( Biographie Toulousaine.) 

BARDYLIS, a king of Illyria in the 
fourth century b. c., who rose to that 
dignity from being the chief of a band of 
robbers. He defeated Perdiccas, king of 
Maccdon, but was reduced by Philip, the 
successor of Perdiccas, who had himself 
perished in the battle. He was again 
defeated by Philip, in an attempt to re- 
gain his power, 

BARDZINKI, (Jan Alan,) a Polish 
poet of the seventeenth century, was of 
good family, and was born at Leezyeki, 
where he became u prior of Dominicans, 
in 169*1, in wdiich order he had previ- 
ously been a preacher, and ha(l also 
taught theology in their seminary at 
Warsaw, Yet although distinguished 
for his pulpit eloquence, he was by no 
means attached to a conventual life, but 
freely availed himself of the admission 
into the society of the higher clovsses, 
^hich his talents procured liiin ; and he 
was also exceedingly fond of journeying 
about from place to place, by which 
means he became so well acquainted with 
every part of Poland, that he was a sort 
of living topography of the country. 
Though possessing considerable poetical 
talent and skill, he displayed them chiefly 
in translations from the works of the 
ancients. His principal work of the kind 
is his translation of Lucan's Pharsalia, 
folio, 1691, of which another Polish ver- 
sion in riina ottava stanzas, by Chros- 
cinski, had just before appeared (1690). 
According to a native critic (Ossolinski), 
Bardinski's is the superior of the two, in 
fidelity to the original. His next pro- 
duction was a translation of Boetnius 
De Consolatione, in 8vo, 1694; which 
was succeeded by another of all the tra- 
gedies ascribed to Seneca, under the title 
of Smutne starozytnosci Teatrum, Ac. 
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8 VO, 169G. Besides these, he published 
a piece imitated from Lucian, entitled, 
Tragedya o Podagrze (1C80), and also 
translated both Juvenal and Claudian ; 
but these last were never printed. lie 
also wrote Latin verse with facility, and 
composed two poems in that language, 
viz. Breve Compendium Sumnue Ange- 
lica?, Warsaw, 1705, 4to; and Ordo et 
Series summoruni Pontificuni a S. Petro 
ad Clementem XL, Cracow, 1707, 4to ; 
but neither are at all poetical in subject, 
the former bein^ an exposition of the 
theological doetniies of St. 'L'homas Aqui- 
nas ; the other, little more than a dry 
chronological register. Bardzinki died 
at Warsaw, in 1705. (Krasicki. Entz. 
Leckison.) 

BARE, or BARE'r, a Frenchwoman, 
born in IMl, in a village in Biu-gundy. 
She accompanied, in the disguise of a 
man, the celebrated botanist Commeraon, 
who attended Bougainville in his voyage 
round the world in 170G. The natives 
of Tahiti discovered her sex by the sub- 
tilty of their smell, and she was obliged 
to be kept on board the ship as long as 
it remained at that island. She never 
quitted Commerson in his scientific ex- 
cursions, and rendered him great service 
in collecting insects, shells, and plants. 
After the death of the naturalist in the 
isle of France, in 1778, she married a 
soldier, and nothing more is known of 
her history. Commerson intended to 
perpetuate the memory of his gratitude, 
by naming several plants, after her, 
Barctiay (particularly one which he 
distinguished by the luuiic of Bareiia 
bmiajidia ) ; but the name hiis not been 
preserved by the later botanists. Thp 
naturalist lias left the following account 
of her services: — “Vestigia nostra sc- 
cuta est per celsissimas freti Magellaiiici 
Alpes, profundi ssiinasque insularum j.\us- 
traliimi sylvas, Dianio instar pharetrata, 
Minervje iiistar sagax et austerji, fera- 
rum hominumque insidias non sine plu- 
rimo vita? et pudicitite periculo sospes et 
Integra, afflante prosperoquodam mimine, 
evasit.” (Biog. Univ. Siippl.) 

BA REBONE, or BARBONE, (Praise- 
God,) a member of the convention or 
parliament, called by Cromwell in ] 658, 
when he had dissolved the long parlia- 
ment. lie, as well as some other persons 
who sat in tliat assembly, came from a 
moderate, or low situation of life, being 
a leather-seller in Fleet-street. He made 
himself busy in that short-lived assembly, 
and there being something ridiculous in 
his name, the royalists thence contrived 
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to fix upon it the name of Bareboiie's 
Parliament; but he was not, as nii^ht 
be supposed, speaker, that office being 
held by Rous. In the arrangement of 
the members, for they were not elected, 
but assembled under the authority of 
a writ of Cromwell’s, he and six others 
are set down for the city of London. It 
does not appear that he sat in any otlier 

1 >arliament ; but ha appears again in the 
listory of those tiqis, just on the eve of 
the restoration, wljb at the head of a 
body of fanatics, hV presented a petition 
to the parliament against the calling in 
of Charles the Second, at the time when 
Monck was in London. The Harleian 
MS. No. 7382, contains a collection of 
verses by various authors, collected by a 
person whose name was Fear-God Bar- 
hou, of Daveutry, in Northamptonshire, 
and was probably connected with the 
person before us. There is an engraved 
portrait of Praise-God Barbone. 

BARELLA, (Giovanni Battista,) a 
celebrated Milanese Jesuit, and professor 
of philosophy at the Brera. He made 
all the arrangements for the splendid 
funeral of king Philip IV., and pub- 
lished an account of it, under the title, 
Esequic Rcali di Filippo IV., Milano, 
1605. (Picinelli, Ateneo.) 

BARELLAS, (F. Stephanus,) a Spa- 
nish friar of the order of the Minorites, 
born in Catalonia. He wrote a histori- 
cal romance (pseudo-historiam), Centuria, 
o llistoria do los Condes de Barcelona 
D. Bernardo Barcino y D. Zinofre su 
hijo, Bavcinonc, 1600, fob It is obvious 
that this work is not original, and it is • 
thought that a certain Rabbi Capdevilla 
wrote it at the period when the Moorish 
power was at its heifjht in Spain. Bosch 
has shown the imlnstorical character of 
the work. (A. Bosch, De Titulis llono- 
rum. Antonii, Bib ) 

BAREN'IIN, (De,) the name of two 
brothers, who distinguished themselves 
in tlic service of the king of France, 
during the troubles of the last century. 

1 . Le vicomte Louis de Barentin de . 
Monlchalf bom at Paris, in 1737, entered 
the army when young, and served in the 
seven years’ war. In 1790 he emigrated 
with the princes, and took part in the 
campaigns of the army of Conde. He 
afterwards went to Mittau, to Louis 
XVllL, and received the command of 
his body-guard. He died at Paris in 
1834. He publishe4 a translation of 
Smyth’s Travels in the United States; 
a Treatise on Ancient and Historical 
Geography; and some other pieces of 
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rid importance. Madame de Barcntin 
lie Montchal published a History of the 
Old and New Testament for Children) 
Paris, 1804. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

2. Charles Louis Fraui^ois Panic de 
Barentin^ keeper of the seals of France, 
brother of the preceding, was born in 
1738; in 1757 became counsellor, and 
in 1704 ailvocate-general to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, in w^h latter employ- 
ment he distinguishe Aimself, not simply 
by his talents, but aJnby his stern sense 
of justice. In 1775 ire succeeded Males- 
herbes as president of the court of 
Aids, and succeeded in restoring to that 
tribunal the order and regularity which 
liad been disturbed during the rule of 
his predecessor, who observed of him that 
“he was a man for all times and all 
things; but I,” he added, “am a man of 
circumstance and the occasion.” Louis 
XVI. having been, through Miromeniil, 
the keeper of the sefils, acquainted with 
Barentin’s conduct while on the bench, 
conceived the most favourable opinion of 
his merits, and, in consequence, Barentin 
was summoned to the assembly of not- 
ables. After tins, lie succeeded, as 
keeper of the seals, to Lamoignun, whose 
attempt to destroy the political power of 
the parliaments was as visionary as was 
his friend Calonne’s to restore the droop- 
ing finances. (Thiers, Hist, de la R5v. 
Fran.) In the cabinet he opposed 
Ncckar in many particulars ; yet when, 
after that minister’s retirement, he was 
recalled by the king, Barentin, although 
he was in reality unwilling that the recall 
^should have taken place, became the 
subject of popular hatred, and was pub- 
licly denounced by Mirabeau for having 
given evil counsel to his sovereign. To 
his unpopularity, the reply which he gave 
in the name of the king to the address 
of the commons, praying for the removal 
of the troops, contributed very materially. 
It was some time before the king would 
permit him to resign, but at length con- 
sented — conveying his permission in a 
.most affecting letter, expressive of the 
high sense he entertained of his services. 
He retired in the first instance to the 
chateau de Meslay, near Chartres; but 
his endmies having reported that the 
queen was in league with him, and that 
she was concealed in the castle, his life 
was in danger, and he was forced to seek 
another asylum. When he had been 
.appointed to the custody of the seals, the 
reversion of the office of chancellor had 
been given him, and when he retired 
from public life, he did not relinquish 
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this last appointment, believing that the 
national assembly would be content with 
his withdrawal from public affairs. On 
the 18th of November, 1789, be was 
charged before a tribunal sitting in Paris, 
under the title of Comit6 de Hechcrclics 
de la Villc de Paris, of having conspired 
with otliers to bring troops to that city, 
for the purpose of overawing its citizens ; 
but on the first of March, 1790, be was 
declared innocent of this charge. Yet 
still apprcliensive for his life, he left 
France, and after residing for some time 
in Piedmont and in (lermany, retired to 
England, where bo remained until the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 
On his return to France, Barentin's great 
age incapacitating him from filling his 
original office of keeper of the seals, it 
was conferred iqion his son-in-law, and 
he was himself created honorary chan- 
cellor and commander of the order of 
St. Esprit. He died in Paris, on the 
3()th May, 1819. 

BARENTSEN,or BARENTS, (Thier- 
ry,) a Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam 
in 1534. After having received instruc- 
tions from his father, who was also a 

{ )ainter, though of very moderate merit, 
le went to Italy at the age of twenty- 
one, and formed an intimate friendship 
with Titian. He n rnained in Italy seven 
years, and died at Amsterdam in 1592. 
His best work is said to have been a 
Judith. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARENTZEN, (William,) a Dutch 
pilot, who attempted, in 1594, to go to 
China by the North Sea. In this first 
attempt he went to between the 77th and 
78th degree of latitude, lie made an- 
ther attempt in 1596, and wintered in 
77 degrees of latitude. His relation, 
which is interesting, was published in 
Dutch. A French translation was given 
in the Histoire Gericrale des Voyages. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARET. The name of several French 
writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Jean Barely born at Tours in 1511, 
considered one of the be.st magistrates of 
his time, published Le Style de Tou- 
raine, Tours, 1588; and Cofttumes du 
Diich6 ct Bailliage doTouraine, ih, 1591. 

Rene Barely grandson of the preced- 
ing, was knight of the order of St. Mi- 
chael, and maitrc-d'hotcl to the king, 
and published De la parfaite Coniiais- 
sance des Chevaux et de toutes leurs 
Maladies, Paris, 1661. 

Jaques Baret de la Galandericy a law- 
yer of Tours, bom in 1579, wrote a 
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curious book, entitled Le Chant du Coq 
Francois au oil sont rapport^es les 
Froph6ties d’un Hermite Allemand, Paris, 
1621. 

Another Jean Baret published a His- 
toire des demiers Troubles de Moldavic, 
Paris, 1620. (Biog. XJniv. Suppl.) 

BARETTI, (Giuseppe, and not Gio- 
vanni, as the Biog. IJniv. has named 
liim,) was born at Turin on the 22d of 
March, 1716. His father, who was an 
architect, intended him for the profession 
of the law, but feeling no inclination for 
it, he went to Guastalla, where he had an 
uncle, who placed him as a clerk to a 
rich merchant. There, in his leisure 
hours, he began to cultivate poetry, par- 
ticularly of the facetious style, after the 
manner of Berni. After two or three 
years he left his situation and went to 
Milan and Venice, where he was in 1745, 
having been employed by a bookseller to 
translate into blank Italian verse Cor- 
neille’s.plays, and he entered into a viru- 
lent literary controversy with a Dr. 
Scliiavo ; and there he had also the good 
fortune of becoming acquainted with an 
English gentleman whom he taught Ita- 
lian, which, according to Chalmers, was in 
1748, but this is an error, for lie was 
again at Turin in 1747, and wrote against 
a professor of that university named Bar- 
toli, a pamphlet which was suppressed, 
and was the cause of his leaving Turin. 
During this time he must have lost his 
father, from whom he received some 
property, which he squandered in tra- 
velling and gaming, so that, having early 
applied to the study of the English lan- 
guage, and received encouragement from 
lord Charlemont, in January, 1751, lie 
came to London, and began teaching 
Italian. Two years after, he published 
a defence of the Italian poetry against 
the censures of Voltaire, and showed so 
much contempt for the opinions of the 
French philosophers, whichhe nicknamed 
philoso^ism, as to have excited the 
rancour of his French biographers, without 
even excepting M. de Gingucn6. About 
this time, through the means of Mrs. 
Lennox, to whom be was teaching Italian 
whilst she was teaching him English, he 
became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, 
and a little after translated into English 
Horace’s Carmen Seculare, and the In- 
ferno of Dante. In 1757 he published 
the Italian Library, which was an account 
of the lives and works of the most valu- 
able authors of Italy, with a preface 
exhibiting the change of the Tuscan 
language from the barbarous age to the 
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present time, wwh is a valuable work 
as a catalogue. V Having now become 
known, and introL^ced to the first per- 
sons of rank and literature, he was ap- 
pointed secretary Tor the foreign corre- 
spondence of the ’ Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; 
and in 1760, wishing to return to Italy, 
he accompanied Mr. Southwell on a con- 
tinental tour thr^gh Portugal, Spain, 
the South of Frai^e, and Italy ; and in 
1762 he gave an ^:ount of this journey, 
under the title of tettere Familiari, writ- 
ten in a lively style, which he repub- 
lished in English, with considerable 
additions, in 4 vols, in 1770. It seems 
that he wrote this journal at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Johnson. It is one of the 
most entertaining works of the kind. 
After passing some time in Turin and 
Milan, he settled in Venice, where he 
began a critical journal, entitled La 
Frusta Litterariji, written in the name 
and character of an old ill-natured soldier 
— a severe satire, which attracted much 
attention, and involved liiin, by its bit- 
terness, in personal quarrels, and was 
the cause of his leaving Venice and going 
to Ancona in 1765, where he continued 
publishing it, under the false date of 
Trento; but even there he was obliged 
to stop it after the thirty-third number, 
and returned to England after an absence 
of six years, and immediately began to 
write an account of the manners and 
customs of Italy, &c., which he pub- 
lished in 1769, in answer to the Letters 
from Italy, written by Mr. Sharp, in 
which he gave an extravagant and erro- 
neous account of the country and its 
inhabitants. According to his own state- 
ment, Baretti sold the MS. for 200/., and 
entirely destroyed the sale of Mr, Sharp’s 
work. In the same year, he had the 
misfortune to be accidentally involved in a 
street quarrel, and being attacked by 
several men, he drew a small knife and 
wounded one of the assailants, who died 
soon after ; and being tried on the capital 
charge he made his own defence, and 
was acquitted by the jury, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
other highly respectable men, appearing 
to give him a character. In the Ibllow- 
ing year he published his travels, for 
which it has been said he received 500/. ; 
and, a few years after, a pension of 80/. 
dming lord North’s admmistration ; but 
bis negligence and want of economy, 
added to the arrear of his pension, in- 
volved him in distress, though he received 
an equ^ sum in advance from the 
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bookseller who was Brinting his Italian 
Dictionary. This dKress produced an 
ill ctiect on his l&lth, a fit of gout 
ensued, and after Iwering a short time, 
he died on the «5th Aviay, 1789. 

Of the works o||Karetti, we have 
already mentioned Be principal ; the 
rest are scarcely deGwing of notice, and 
with the exception or his account of the 
manners and custoiA of Italy, they are 
mostly written in « ill-natured style, 
which correspondeiBwith his vain and 
‘discontented tempe" His talents were 
neither great nor splendid, and if it had 
not been for Dr. Johnson’s friendship 
and protection, for which, however, it 
would not be difiicult to assign a reason, 
he would have passed through life with- 
out exciting any notice. 

BAREUTH, or BAREITH, (Frederica 
■Sophia Wilhelmina, margravine of,) born 
at Potsdam in 1709, the daughter of 
Frederic William I., king of Prussia, re- 
markable for tlie affectionate friendship 
that existed between her and her 
brother, Frederic 1 1, of Prussia. In her 
younger days she, as well as her brother, 
had to undergo the most violent and 
brutal treatment from her father. Her 
taste for literature was exhibited early, 
and she made great progress under 
skilful masters. While very young, it 
was proposed successively to marry her 
to the heirs of the crowns of England, 
Denn^rk, Sweden, and Poland. In 1731 
she gave her hand to the hereditary 
prince of Baireuth, and in 1735, by the 
death of her father-in-law she became 
^ margravine. Her father dying in 1740, 
her brother ascended the throne, and it 
is said that in his political transactions 
he was often guided by her counsels. 
Voltaire was one of her greatest admirers. 
She died in 1758, on 3ie day in which 
her brother lost the battle of liockirchen. 
She left memoirs of her time written in 
French, which w^re published some time 
after her death, and met with great suc- 
cess, having now passed throu^i several 
editions. They are full of interesting 
anecdotes and characters of her contem- 
poraries. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARFUSS, (Johann Albrecht Graf 
von,)royal Prussian general, field-marshal, 
commander of the foot-guard, chief pre- 
sident of war, governor of Berlin, knight 
of the Black Eagle, commandant of Span- 
daii, &c., was mm in the electorate of 
Brandenburg, in 1631. He entered the 
service of his country, in which he ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenaiit-general 
by the year 1688. He served in the 


campaign on the Rhino, under the elector 
Frederic III., and in 1689 was sent 
with five thousand men to the help of 
the duke of Lorraine, who was besieging 
Mentz. In 1691 he led six thousand 
Brandenhurgers to the help of the em- 
pdlor Leopold I. against Uie Turks in 
Hungary, where he was publicly compli- 
mented by Leopold after the battle of 
Sakkamen. In 1698 and 1699, he re- 
ceived several new military appointments, 
and in the latter year was created knight 
of the Black Eagle, an order then esta- 
blished. But by the intrigues of a new 
favourite, baron Kolhe, he was obliged 
to retire from the court of Prussia to his 
estate, where he died in 1701. 

BARGAiiUS, (Petrus Angelins,) a 
traveller who, when young, visited Greece 
and Asia, and was afterwards for many 
years a professor of literature at Pisa, 
lie died in 1 596. His poems were mucli 
raised. They consist of llierosolyma, 

. e. Expeditio Principinn cliristimioruir) ; 
Lihri de venatione ; Eclogae ; and some 
others, ('flmani Elogia virorum doc- 
lonim.) 

BAWIAGLI, (Scipione,) a noblema^ 
of Sienn, and member of the academy 
of the Introimti founded in Siena in 
1593. By the emperor Rodolph II. 
he was made a count palatine, and ob- 
tained the permission of adding to his 
family arras the two-headed eagle. He 
died at a very advanced age, on the 27th 
of October, 1612. Amongst his works, 
the princip.il arc, Poems on variouiPBub- 
jeets, inserted in dilfereiit collections, 
and the Turamino Ovvero del parlare e 
dello Scrivcrc Senesc, Siena, 1602, 4to. 
Jt is a curious dialogue, whose title is 
taken from the name of one of the 
speakers, in which he strives to prove 
that the Italian l.inguage resembles more 
the Senese than the Tuscan tongue, 
and ought not to bo c.illcd Tuscan, but 
Senese. His brother, 

Girolamo Barfjagli, professd of civil 
law at Siena, was likewise a poet, and 
wrote a comedy, entitled La Pcllegrina, 
wdiich was represented and published 
after his death, in 1589, on the marriage 
of the grand duke J'erdinand dc Medici. 
He died at Siena in 1586. 

BARGE, (Constantio Rogicro di,) doc- 
tor of law about 1450. A. della Chiesa, 
in his Scritt. Pieinontesi, gives a list of 
his numerous legal works. 

BARGEDE, (Nicolas,) a French law- 
yer and miiAr poet of the sixteenth fen* 
tury, bom at Vezelay in the Niverhais, 
several of whose productions were given 



to the worltl. Hdliti Barg^de, 

also lawyer^ publii^he^ a p^em in six 
books, vixtitied Iriomphante. 

,(Biiog. V»iv.) . ^ - 

' ( ATftbtuo,)Kwas a master of 

v^top ebapiel oftbo Cas^girande in Venice. 
He p^isfilt>4i in i55(V H primo lilwo'de 
Vi}attflL||,4 iTbcu:^. X&erber.) 

' oF a Fiienoi^ 

im^eato/bdfn at XJ^ about }675, who 
jram$|[ jiimself to embiahce from a low 
' HJi^^k]^wn^^iond5#1ip with the 

Qidco. and ductless of Maine caused him 
r'to ^bV thrown into the Bastije, on the 
. i^dspioiojfi of having partaken in ‘^^hc con- 
Wracy of the prince of Celjainare, but 
.1^ mnocence was soon evident, and he 
was liberated in 1719. He afterwards 

S ed the confidence of the minister 
ault; and to aid him in his 
project of subjecting the clergy to taxa- 
tion, he wrote the collection of letters,' 
^entitled, ^ from the passage of Seneca 
Ulrhieh^ifivvcd as a motto, Nc Repngnate 
1 vestro TGmo, in 1719. He died before 
the publication of his book, which caused 
a great seipdtl^ ; it was forbidden by an 
^rr^t du conseil, procured by th# clergy 
T^i the weak king, and was attacked 
.by dc Caiilet, bishop of Grenoble, and 
• Others. (Biog. tJniv.) 

BAllGNAN I, (Ottavio,) a noble citizen 
of Brescia, coinpos|j| and organist at Sain. 
4n Cozzanda’s Libraria Bresciana the fol- 
Pwing works by him are enumerated : 
^.-j&anzonette a 4 c 8 voci, Venice, 1595 ; 
,4^aAigali a 5 voci, ICOl. He was a very 
popmar performer as well as composer. 
(Cozzanda, 1. c. Schilling.) 

BAIlHA'IVl, (Henry,^ a physician, bom 
in the early part of the eighteenth ebn^ 
tiiry, settled in the West Indies, where lie 
married Elizabeth Foster, of St. Eliza- 
beth, in whose right he became possessed 
of a considerable fortune. He devoted 
hjmself principally to the study of natu- 
iid history, and^was a member of the 

t ie of^sembly in 173l . He returned 
iigland in 1740, and settled at Staines, 
rc drew up a work, which was not 
published until 1794, after his decease, 
entitled Hortus Americanu^ containing 
an account of the trees, ’Shrubs, and 
vegetable productions of South America 
and the West India islands, and parti- 
cularly of the island of Jamaica, inter- 
spersed with many curious and useful 
* observations respecting their uses in 
%ie^cine, diet, and the He gives 

$ description owhe ' mappi- 

> fidigo. The wu^ %i8 pwb- 

Kingstoi^ JamaiiSI '4 ^ ^ ^ 


BARJ, (Rcmij 
ecclesiastic, who 
pointmepts in that] 
superior preache 
aj^ainst beetles, 
disputed with’ oiie/ 
retiiin malvaggiol 
seems with the h j 
the road aii^ slewl 
dbila Sadiita di ClefJ 


di,) a Neapolitan’ 
[d several clerical ap 7 
ingdom. He was a 
and very zealous 
Lving once publicly 
littista CbaUelet (he-‘ 
^ jmob, siding as it 
tic, assailed Bari pn ' 
tm. He wrote Biwc 
fenteX. &c., Napolf, 
A677, 12mo. (Tgpj, i, Bibl. Napolit.) 

BARI,' (Robfl^u dL). grand proto- ^ 
notary of tlie kingd^ of Naples in 12§6, 
ihuch cblebrated lor his general, and espe- 
cially his juridic^^acquirements, and em-" 
ptoyedby king Carlo 1. in many important 
atfairs. The king chose him an arbi- 
trator,- wlien he wantect. to return to 
Pietro Colpnna certain caStles in the 
Abruzzi; and some author^ say that it 
was Hari who pronounced tlie e&utence 
of death * against " Conradin of Hohen- 
staufien (sec Badk n, Fredcfric of) . (N apo- 
dano. Tit. de Success. Mori. p. 177. 
Vicentini Proton, p. 54 J 
BARICELLI, or«AlllCELLO, (Giu- 
lio Cesare,) of S. Marco, a citizen ‘ of 
Benevento, in the kingdetn of, Naples. 
He was a physician of ^sdme note, mid 
wrote, De Lactis, Seri, et Butyri tiiculta- 
tibus ct usu Opuscula, Neap. 1623, 4to. 
(Toppi, Bibl, Napol.) .i 
BARTLI, (Lodovico^) an Augustine 
friar, born in 1548 at Bergamo. Beitig 
present at a great theological di^^l^tion 
in Mantua, he pressed much -to be 
heard, but being very negligently dressed, 
some one said, “ Dijsi luogo aljCueinaro 
di Sta. Agnese (Barili’s coiiventiT che Viiol 
favellare.” He astonished' the audience 
by his eloquence, and was embraced * by 
the duke, who was present. Being on 
anotlier occasion obliged to submit to some 
theological examinationsJ;h0 docto^rs.^ed ' 
to put him down, but^e appi^alea 
cardinal Carlo Borromco, l^4ircl|bibltep, 
who told the examinfrs t^t v'^ Barui ^ 
was fitter to examine a whold^prld thaii 
to give in to their ,mad fre^.’’ • Th6 
carmnal elected him also, -iii4l565>^.^a 
member of the. metropoliteut conhf^il 
of St. Carlo. The following^NvOvk" (^Ite^ 
nobilissimo by Calvi) .appeared Ut per- 
gamo in 1594: 4]nbr98ianuiQ,|^a^i^e:^. 
simale, ^c. He died, in* 159?, in W 
convent at Bergamo^ (C£dvi^,Scn|tto]i 
Bergamescili.^ ^ 

*^BAR1LLI, (Louis,) a cele^r^ted saiger 
at the opera in Peris, born id' Iti^^^but 
th^ date of his birth is variously died at 
*764, .or about' jiT07: In 1805,.^ 
iqg performed at various theatreti 
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in Italy, lie was 
Italian at Paris, am 
cess. The origini 
.. he gftve to his charj 
ration of everybod;' 
c^tet^ce^ bom al 
Itidian ^Huily, ^ 
whos^^refCitatioii 
own. In 180^ Ibi 
'administrators, of 
an^ his wife had 
year. Madame 


aged for the Opera 
^et with great au^- 
and foree whicli 
ers were the ndmi- 
i He had marrie4^ia 
^esdens but an 
strjict^ in kf^ 
notinferior to ms 
becauui'hiie*^ the 
Oditot^ \Vfiere» be 
^e, previous 
' in 1813, 


vivre^ des Pentto Chrdtiennes stlt les* 
Mait^esy des Reflexions ^ur la Mort; la, 
Maiii^ de's’y prdparor^ et dea Censi^u^ 
tions cUntre sea Frayeurs, wSr le^mdm^ 
Pr^t, '‘Delft (B4ien][, 

busied at Paris j bti(|( bits , 

eaitSed Ip^ ’ 

i/i ffto, 


VOI. , 


y«iu'. xv&auouit: ^hcuu uifSM» lu i'oiO| 

leaving 4 him three mildren, who all died 
withfli a few vears after. Bs^li 
words rejoined < the Opel'a Itdien, stnd 
became register of it in '1820. He dlhd 
in 1824. Unii^ Si^pl.) 

BARILBO^ (Jean,«)^ naflied in one 
MS. Jehan Bourdel, tl^ sot^ of an apo- 
thecary at Issoire in France, secretary of 
fih<uicellop Duprat in ^1515, and after- 
wards notary ttd sedhet^ry t5 the king. 
He left a history of the first seven years 
of the reign of Francis 1., of which there 
are mdliy manu^ripts, hut which has not 
yet been printed. He died in 1553, and 
was |)rabably concerned in the negotia- 
tionls with which his master, the chan- 
oeflor, wi^ entrusted. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) , 

BARILLON^ (Henri de,) a very esti- 
mable Frenoh prelate, bom in 1639, of 
an excellent faiUily. In 1672 he was 
removed from the government of the 
primy^bf Boulogne to be made bishop of 
Liifbi^ While he held this see he dis- 
tingu^ed himself above all the prelates 
of hflr tipe, by his unwearied attention 
to the^epiritual and temporal interests of 
his diocese. ^Barillon devoted his income, 
which was large, |o the improvement of 
his diocese, and to charitable works. He 
buQt sej^inary, a new entrance to his 
ea^elir^, s^fi^ousdl, ^louses of refuge 
for piro^^ts who changed their reu- 
mstSi^ons of public instruction, 
and;^^liaM|l8. i|Evbry moment of his 
Insure* noite was devoted to study, and 
He ' had* a good reputation for leam- 
ing.r : dt^ at Paris in 1699. 

He jkft wfl^ relating to the 

of his diocese, wmch were 
praited during his life time : 1. Statute 
Synoik^^de lioyMi, 1081. S. Otdoa- 
flistte&JBmodiiles du Diocese de 
1885.\^^Pirdii^^>l^ IMmmandes du 
iHocM^^ L^n, 1693. *Rk friei^ 
the ibbd jDtdios, arc^eaeon ^ Lucon, 
ptdilisBed wRh some of Ids mqs 

writings, ^dec^the title, Abr4g5 de. la 
Vie de^M/liddir^eori de Beiillo#^v^ 
de TiOboivdyealiesiMsolutlmis 

. ' //V177. , • ■* r' . 


wished ^at FoitEenuy 
bJniv. Suppl.^ n ; y 

.. BARlSnG^ (Dahfel Evemd^} wajab^ 

at Oberg, m tlie jiridcipi^F of 
heim, Noy. 8, Mo ; studied thsjonfgy^ 
and mcriiain^ and toqk a docto^W deme 
in the latter science. He did^not eni^ ; 
into ^practice, being appointed to j^tjie 
library at Hanover, where he wag w^U ^ 
known by his historical andP^ classical 
researches, to 'which his life was dOVOfed. 
He died Aug. 19, 1753, having printed , 
the following work : Dissertatio mediep- 
nnatomica de Cranii Ossibus, Helm8ta4tjr 
1718, 4to. . . 

BARIOLA, (Luigi,) a fridR'of the 
Padri Eremitani, bom in the Milanese,.^ 
in the sixteenth century.^ fic was a 
teacher of philosophy iiftne convent pf ^ 
St. Marco at Milan, and cardinalJPrede&C. 
Borromeo made him Consigliere di jK 
Oflicio (the ho^ Inquisition), as wefril&' 
assistente alia Congregazione del Indi^l^ 
e Censore — offices by which, according to 
Picinelli, not only th9|catholic church, but 
also the people are most benefited. Hfe . 
published, Flores directorii Inquisitomim ' 
Aphorismata utriusque juns ; 
commentatorium Francisci Pegnfc 
Directorium Inquisitorum ; and "me 
other works. (Ghilini, Teatro. Picinelli, 
Ateneo. f 

ff IBARIOLI, (Ottavio,) a musician, of 
whom the authors of his time speak with 
high admiration. Ue was organ player^ 
at the church of Madonna di S. Celso in ^ 
Milan, ** making his hearers glow with 
exultation, and as he went in a most ex« 
traordinary man^ner over the ]|^|ks, he.i# ^ 

P roduced on earth the harmoily^bf Pipf 
ise.” (Picinelli.) He wrote, Ricercatf 
per sonar d'Organo, Milano, li^ ; Ifca- 
pricii over Canzoni a quatro, lib. iiL ib. 
1594. The|p>mpo8ers of the subsequent 
century drew largely upon his vast ge- 
nius.' (Picinelli, Ateneo dei Literati 
lanesi. Morigia. Borsieri.) 

BARISANI, (Joseph,) a celebrgM 
physician, bora at Smtebiirg, Nov, 

1756, and died at the eaiiyegeof tbir^4& 
one, on Se^, 1787. He HitudieflA^ 
diirine al; wTna, whpre 

gtot intoltaly, w^re^tP^W 
’ He epent sbme time with the .^eb^jitef,^ ^ 
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Tissot. Upon his return to his native 
country, he was named counsellor by the 
archbishop, and appointed physician to 
Saltzburg. He printed Dissertaiio de 
Thermis Gastonensibus, Viennse, 1780, 

4 to, which was translated into German, 
with additions ; and he published also 
some other works in the German lan- 
guage. 

BARISANO, (Francis Dominic,) a 
physician of the seventeenth century. 
He was born at. Albe, a city of Monte 
Pcrrato, but resided at Turin, where he 
practised medicine with groat success, 
and was physician to the prince de Ca- 
rignano. He was also a doctor of phi- 
losophy, and lived to an advanced age. 
He pubMbhed, Hippocrates inedico-mo- 
ralis ad utrumque, Corporum scilicet ct 
Animanim, Sulutein, per geminam ejiis- 
dem Aphorismornm Kxpositionem accom- 
modatus, Turin, 1682, 4to; Tractatus de 
Thermis Valderiaiiis, propfi Cunemn, in 
Fedemtilkio sitis, Turin, 1690, 8vo. 

BAlllSON, one of the conquerors of 
Sardinia from the Saracens, about a.d. 
1050, who obtained, a few years after, 
from the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
title of king of that island. But the 
Genoese held him as an hostage for 
..money advanced on this occasion, and he 
never took possession of his dignity, but 
died in prison at Giliioa. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARISONI, (Albertino,) a noble of 
IFadua, where he was born in 1587, and 
*^eommericed bis education, and where, 
%ft^ having studied philosophy at Home, 
he ^aduated as doctor, and became in 
his thirtieth year a canon in the cathe- 
dral. This he relinquished for an abbey 
in Germany, but the air of that coiiiitr)|^ 
not agreeing with him, he returned to 
Padua, where he lectured on the feudal 
law, and the Pandects of Justinian. In 
1636 he gave up this employment, and 
on the death of the bishop of Padua was 
chosen by the chapter vicar-general. In 
1647 he became professor of moral phi- 
losophy in the university of Padua, and 
in 1653 bishop of C4n6dam the Venetian 
states, where he died in 1667. His 
works are, 1. A Latin Disc^rse in Com- 
mendation of Poetry, which he pro- 
nounced before the Academy of Ricovrati, 
of which he was a distinguished orna- 
ment, Padua, 1619, 4to. 2. Degli Anti- 
ventagli d’ErmidoroFilalete Fascio prime, 
y eniee, 1625, 4to. This work was written 
in defence of his friend .Piffnoria, who 
maintained that Giulio Pad^the famous 
^^awyer, was a Roman, and in ainswer to 
Portenaii, and all ilte Paduans who 
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claimed the honou4 |f his burth for their 
city. 3. A treatisa entitled De Archivis 
Antiquorum ComtUntarius, first pub- 
lished by the marmi Poleni, in the Ist 
vol. of his Nova ^vlplementa Aiitiquit. 
Roman . V enice, 1 7iit^ fol. Several other 
of the works of thl ^Autlior remained in 
manuscript in that It should also 

be mentioned that i ^1622 (Paris, 12nio) 
Barisoni published ai i^dition bf Alexandro 
Tassoni’s Secchia 1 bita, to the cantos 
of which ha added < {uments of his own 
compositions. The^oem also received 
the benefit of his correction. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARJAUD, (Jean Baptiste Benoit,} a 
French minor poet, born at Montlu 9 on 
in 1785. His profession was the bar, 
but having lost a situation on which he 
depended, in 1812, soon after he had 
published some fragments of a poem on 
Charlemagne, he resolved to enter the 
army, and petitioned the minister of war 
for service, which was immediately 
granted him. He served with distinction 
till he was killed at the battle of Leipsic. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARKAB-KHAN, (culled by Chris- 
tian writers Babbacan,) the chief of a 
horde of Kharizmians, who, flying from 
their own country before the arms of the 
Moguls, made their appearance in Pales- 
tine, A.D. 1243, (a.h. 641.) The Ayubite 
sultan of Egypt, Nojin-ed-Deen, who was 
at war both with the Latin Christians of 
Syria and with his own relative tjie sidton 
of Damascus, formed an alliance with 
the Kharizmian leader, in virtue of which 
Barkah captured Jerusalem, (wliich had 
remained unfortified since its restoration 
fifteen years before to the Christians,) and 
slaughtered all the inhabitants who had 
not previously fled, a.d. 1244. This final 
conquest of Jerusalem, which never more 
fell into the power of the Christians, was 
followed up by a battle fought near Gaza 
on the eve of St. Luke ift the same year, 
in which the three military orders w^e 
nearly exterminated by the united forces 
of the Kharizmians and Egyptians. But 
tlie sultan of Egypt, the purposes of whose 
alliance with Barkab were nqw cona- 
pletely accomplished, refused to fulfil 
nis promise of granting an aayluin in his 
dominions to that chief and his followers, 
and on their attempt tq^jaxtort from him 
the stipulated remuneration fat their 
services, sent a force to esmel tliem from 
his territories. Barkah mil in hatUe, 
A.i>. 1246, (a.h. 644,) and his followers, 
with the exception of a remnant which, 
under a leader named KashIu*Khan^ 
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escaped into MesoStamia, were extir- and garter king at anns^ was the scto of 
pated by the Smm peasantry, whom WilhamBarker, of Yorkshire, and first ap- 
they had provoke^by their merciless pears in the service of Charles Brandon, 
ravages. (Matth.jfcLris. Fuller. Sa- viscount L’Isle, afterwards duke of Snflblk* 
nutus. Abulfeda.jH When his master was made duke of 

BARKAH-KHSh the second Mo^ Suffolk, he was made by the king Suffolk 
sovereign of Kannk, succeeded his herald. He passed through all the 
brother Batu, a.d.SSo, (a.h. 653,) and various offices held by the members of 
received investitur«x)m the grand khan the College of Arms, till he attained the 
Mangu, the head oMll the Mogul nation, dignity of garter, having been employed 
<De Guignes says, A obtint I’invGstiture in several foreign embassies. He died 
de Kublai, grand iSn de Tartarie but on January 2, 1549, and was buried in 
Kublai did not succeed Mangu in the the church of St. Faith, under St. 
supreme authority till three years later.) PauFs. 

One of the first acts of Barkah's reign BARKER, (Andrew,) a merchant of 
was the adoption of the Mohammedan Bristol, who fitted out an expedition in 
faith, in which he was imitated hy the the year 1576, with two ships, called the 
majority of his subjects; but he still Ragged Staff and the Boar, to the West 
adhered to the martial and predatory Indies, to avenge himself upon the 
habits of his fathers, — flaying waste Li- Spaniards, for some injuries he had re- 
thuania in 1258 by a ruthless invasion, ccived from their Inquisition when at 
while the subject Russians were oppressed Teneriffe a few years previously. An 
by a capitation-tax, to enforce wnich the account of this voyage may be found in 
khan visited Novogorod in person, in the third volume of Hakluyt s je^llection. 
1259. The revolt of Nogai, one of his BARKER, (Hugh,) an English civi- 
lieutenants, occupied his arms for some lian, who was educated at New college, 
years ; but in 1264 he was persuaded by Oxford, and graduated doctor of law on 
the Mamluke sultan of Egypt and Syria the 17th of June, 1605. (Wood, Fasti.) 
(with whom, on embracing Islam, he had He was some time master of Chichester 
concluded an alliance,) to attack his kins- school, and Scldeii was educated under 
man Abaka, the Mogul khan of Persia, him. (Wood, Ath. Ox.) He was ad- 
who, with his subjects, still held the theism mitted of the college of civilians on the 
of their ancestors. In his first invasion, 9th of June, 1607 (|Bat. Civil.), and after 
he was encountered and repulsed with filling, successively, the appointments of 
loss by the brother of Abaka ; but in chancellor of the diocese of Oxford, dtid 
1265, having raised an army of 300,000 dean of the Arches in London, died m 
horse, he again passed the Pylte Casuiae, 1632, and was buried in the chapel of 
or Gate of Derbend, and advanced to New college. (Wood, Hist, and Atitiq* 
Teflis; but death surprised him on the Oxf. hy Gutch, vol. iii. p. 200.) 
eve of a battle, and hia brother and sue- BARKER, (John,) an English physi- 
cessor Mangu-Timour immediately ledmcian, who died at London in 1748, and 
his troops back to their own country, was the author of two works, one on the 
Barkah appears to have been more civi- nature of the fevers which raged at Lon- 
lized than his devastating predecessor, don in 1740 and 1741 ; the other, an 
He founded the magnificent city of Serai Essay on the Conformity of the Ancient 
on the Volga, and rebuilt many of the and Modern Medicine in the Treatment 
towns which hid been left ruined and of Acute Diseases. This latter was 
desolate by the conquests of Batu. He translated into French by Schomberg, 
is also said to have protected and encou- Amst. 1749, and the translation was 
raged literature; and the laws which he reprinted with notes by Lony, Paris, 
enacted were long respected by his sue- 1767. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
cessors. Gibbon spells his name Borga, BARK!^, (Robert, 1739 — April 8, 
and De Guignes, Berek6. (De Guignes. 1806,) the original inventor and patentee 
Gibbon, ch. 64.) of the now well-known species of exhibi- 

BARKAH-KHAN, (Malek««l-Said tion called a Panorama, by which bird’s- 
Nasser-ed-Deei,) a Mamluke sultan of eye views of large cities, and Other 
the Baharite dynasty, who succeeded his interesting subjects, taken from a tower, 
father Bibars, a.d. 1277, (a.s. 676,) «id or some other elevated situation, and 
after an uneventful reign of two years, painted in, distemper round the wa]l of 
was dethroned by the emirs in favour of a circular building, produce a very|trik* 
his brother Selamisb. See Bibaks. ing effect, and a great resemblance to 

BARKER, (Sir Christopher,) K.B. reality. A strong light js thrown on the 
179 N 2 
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painting ; Uie place from whence it pro- 
ceeds bein^ concealed, whilst the decep- 
tion is aided by the picture having no 
frame or apparent boundary. The first 
picture of this kind was a view of Edin- 
burgh, exhibited to the public in that 
citv by Mr. Barker in 1788, and in the 
following year in London. This was 
followed by a view of London from the 
top of the Albion Mills, exhibited in 
1791. A vast variety of views, and of 
subjects such as Lord Howe’s action, the 
battle of Copenhagen, the siege of 
Flushing, and the oattle of Waterloo, 
have from time to time been exhibited in 
the metropolis, and various parts of the 
country. Mr. Barker was buried at Lam- 
beth on the 16th of April, 1806. (Suppl. 
to Lyson’s Environs of London.) 

BARKER, (James,) an English officer, 
who entered the navy in June 1780, and 
first served on board the Solu*ay, captain 
Everett, which, on the 10th of the sub- 
semient December, captured off the Isle 
of Wight the French privateer Le Comte 
de Busamura (20 guns). He was wrecked 
in an action off St. Christopher’s in the 
West Indies, whilst under the command 
of Sir Samuel Hood. He served in tbo 
Prudent (64), captain A. Barclay, in action 
with Coinpte de Grasse on the 2.'3th and 
26th January, 1 782 ; also in the Rtmell 
(74), on the 28th and 29th of M^ and 
1 st of J une, 1794. Whilst in the Jupiter 
(50), he was sent by captain Payne to 
the yatch which brought princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick from Cuxhaven to 
London. After this he served under Sir 
James Saumarez in the Orion (74), until 
he was a commander in October, 1798, 
during which period he was in the action 
of the 23d of June, 1795, under lord Brid- 
port, and assisted at the capture of three 
tine of battle ships, and also at tlie defeat 
of the Spaniards on the 14th of February, 
1797, under earl St. Vincent, and at the 
battle of the Nile under lord Nelson. 
He commuided after this an armed ves- 
sel, the ATorieston, for the protection of 
the trade between Bristol and Swansea, 
and was posted on the 12th of August, 
1812, but never was employed afterwards. 
He died near Bristol on the 4th of May, 
1838. (Gent’s Mag.) 

BARRIER, (Edmund Henry,) was 
born Dec. 1788, at HoUym, Yorkshire, 
and was the son of the Rev. R. Barker, 
the incumbent of the living. In 1807, 
he went to IVinity college, Cambridge, 
but never took any degree ; for though 
he was the son of a dergyman, some 
scruples of conscience prevent^ him 
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from signing the ftual bachelor s oath. 
His earliest essaysw a scholar appeared 
in the Classical Jou»i, the British Critic, 
and the Monthly IlB^azine. On leav- 
ing the universityjke resided for some 
time at Hatton, ^Br Warwick, where 
Dr. S. Parr had aHbrary full of those 
curious and learnecBorks in which Mr. 
Barker took an espBial interest ; and it 
was here that he waKnoculated with the 
design of reprintinglae Thesaurus Grse- 
cus of H. StephenAvhich took an im- 
mense outlay of labour and money. 
Unfortunately for Barker’s future fame, 
the work on its first appearance was 
reviewed in the Quarterly ; and such was 
the effect of the article, to which he 
vainly replied in his Aristarchus Anti- 
Blomfieldianus, that the whole I’hesaurus 
was curtailed of its intended encyclo- 
pedic proportions, and even his name 
prevented from appearing in a work, the 
very idea of which would have appalled 
a less indefatigable scholar. To com- 
pensate for his ill success in gaining the 
good opinion of the English critics, he 
was enabled to point to the more favour- 
able sentiments of those on the continent; 
all of whom spoke of him as a modest, 
kind-hearted, and industrious scholar. 
His first work appeared at London in 
1812, under the tide of Classical Recrea- 
tions ; but of which only one volume was 
ever printed. He was one of the first 
who cnose to break through the custom of 
writing Latin notes on ancient authors, and 
by way of showing the kind of subjects to 
which he thought attention ought to be 
paid, instead of the verbal criticism then 
in vogue amongst the followers of Porson, 
ghe wrote dissertations On the Howling of 
Dogs ; On the Use of Bells amongst the 
Ancients ; and On the Respect paid to 
Old Age. Next to his labours on the 
Tliesaurus, he used to point to his notes 
on the Etymologicon Gudianum sent to 
its editor Sturz, as evidence of his fitness 
to be a Greek lexicographer ; while he 
looked to his volume on the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis to the authorship of 
Junius, as a proof of his ability to sit in 
judgment upon questions of conflicting 
evidence, and of hb power to overthrow, 
by force of facts, what had been too 
readily admitted in Sir Philip’s favour. 
In his Parriana, from his chataoteiiatic 
dread of leaving any thing unsaid, the 
historian has contrived to destroy all the 
interest which the subject Would other- 
wise have possessed. Previous to com- 
mencing his labours op the Thesaurus, 
he married Miss Manley, by whom he had 
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two daughteira that Krvived him ; and 
after settling at ThejBrd, in Norfolk, he 
was in the habit oAdding to his name 
ill the title-page ofMmphTeta, the mys- 
terious initialB O. by which he 

simply meant, Of ^^tfordy Norfolk, In 
the early part of liMjfe laid claim to an 
estate of 40001. pWannum, that had 
belonged to an anceftr of his, and which 
he said he had losflthrough the wilful 
destruction of a WB, known to have 
been once in existc^e, but which could 
be never found after the death of the 
person who had witnessed the execution 
of it. The contest was carried on for 
some years, and at last he became so 
reduced in circumstances, that instead of 
being able to afford assistance to others, 
it was his fate to want it himself; and 
after parting with his library, and be- 
coming the inmate of a prison, he died 
in an obscure lodging in London, on 
March 21, 1839. To the list of his dif- 
ferent minor works given in the Gent. 
Magazine for May 1839, maybe added 
a letter to the Rev. T. S. Hughes, occa- 
sioned by the perusal of his Address to 
the People of England in the Cause of 
the Greeks, 1823, 

BARKER, (Collet,) captain in the Bri- 
tish 39th foot regiment. His experience 
in service, and his scientific acquirements, 
obtained for him in 1830, the appoint- 
ment to the command of the new settle- 
ment at Port Raffles, on the north coast 
of New Holland, With his instruments 
a series of meteorological observations 
were made, which exist in MS. He 
» commanded also a short time at King 
George’s Sound. When captain Sturt 
had in his journey of discovery run down 
to the mouth of the Murray, captain 
Barker received orders to come from 
King George’s Sound, to meet him at 
Cape Jervis, to make conjointly some 
surveys. Having for that purpose adven- 
tured alone into the country, he was, on 
the 17,th of April, 1831, surrounded by a 
party of natives and speared. Mount 13ar- 
ker (38" S. lat 139" E. lon^.) commemo- 
rates his name as an Australian explorer. 

BARKEY, (Nicholas,) professor and 
preacher of the German reformed church 
of the Hague, was bom at Bremen in 
1709. In 1732, he was preacher at Kle- 
verskerke, in Walcheren ; in 1744, at 
Hulst, in Flanders; in 1761, at Middle- 
burg; in 1754, mofesBor of theology, 
and preacher in Bremen, which he left 
in 1766 for the Hajj^e, and died there in 
1788; having reined liis office from 
the infirmities of age a few yearn before. 


He wrote much in Latin, Dutch, and 
German, but is best known as die editor 
of the Museum Haganum, 3 vols, 8vo ; 
Hag. Com. 1775 — 80; the Bibliotheca 
Bremensis Nova, which he also enriched 
with many original essays; the IMblio- 
theca Hagana Historica Philnlogica 
Thcologica, of which seven vols, or 
classes, were published, and the name 
then changed, in 1779, for Symbolte lit. 
Ha^anee. His other works, cniefly theo- 
logical, may be found in Meusel das 
GelehrteTeutschland, sufr voc. His son, 
Anthony Cornelius, author of a few 
small works on devotional subjects, was 
born at Kleverskerke, in 1741, and died 
in 1782, as* professor of theology at 
Steinfurt. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BARKHAUSEN, (Henry Lewis Wi- 
libald,) born in the principality of Lippe, 
in 1742. He studied at Halle, occupied 
subsequendy several public offices, until 
he became, in 1768, town president ut 
Halle, where he enjoyed general esteem. 
Having retired into private life in 1 798, 
he travelled throu^ France and the 
Netherlands, where he developed his 
ideas of political economy, cherished for 
many years previously. One of his most 
important works was his Letters on the 
Policy of the Corn Trade, Lemgo, 
1773, of which he published an enlarged 
edition in 1804, in Halle. In these 
works he keeps a middle course between 
both the adventurous doctrines, of a per- 
fectly free or a perfectly restricted trade 
in corn, to which are added a most in- 
structive rcsnn)6 of the measures which 
the management of this important object 
may require. He wrote several other 
Hirorks, for which, as well as his Stray 
Memoirs, published in Schldzcr's Staats- 
anzeigen, see Meusels gel. Teutschl. 
Allg. Lit. Zeitung. 

BAllKIAROKH, the elder son of 
Malek-Shah, the third Seljookian sultan 
of Persia ; was proclaimed at Isfahan on 
the death of his father, a.o. 1092, (a.h. 
496.) His succession was opposed by tho 
favourite wife of his father, Tnrkan- 
Khatoon, on behalf of her infant son 
Mahmood ; but the adhesion of Moway- 
yad-el-mulk, son of Nizam-el-Mulk, the 
famous vizier of Malek-Shah, enabled 
him to overcome this opposition, as well 
as the revolts of two of his uncles, both 
of whom fell in battle. The defection, 
however, in 1099, of this powerftd minis- 
ter, who set up Mohammed, another 
brother, as sultan, hod nearly proved 
fatal to Barkiarokh, who was driven for 
a time from his throne, but recovered it 
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by the aid of the emir Ayaz, governor 
of Rhuzistan ; a reconciliation took place 
between the brothers, and the perfidious 
Mowayyad-el-Miilk was given up to 
execution. Barkiarokh died of consump> 
tion, soon after this arrangement, on his 
march to Bagdad, a.d. 1104. (a.h. 498,) 
at the age of twenty-five ; his infant son 
Malek Shah II. was proclaimed as his 
successor, but was speedily deposed by 
his uncle Mohammed. He is described 
by historians as a frank, brave, and 
generous prince ; but the turbulence of 
his reign, and his early death, gave little 
opportunity for the exercise of his good 
qualities. (Abulfeda. Abul-Fnraj. El- 
makin. D’Hcrbelot. De Gtiigncs. Mal- 
colm’s Persia.) 

BARKOK, (Malek-al-Dhaher Abu- 
Said,) a celebrated Maniluke sultan of 
Egypt, where he founded the Circassian, 
or llorgite dynasty, in the room of that 
of the Baharites or Tartars. He was a 
Circassian by birth, but was early carried 
from his native country, and sold as a 
slave to an Egyptian chief named Yel- 
boga, who enrolled him among his 
Mamlukes. In the reign of Ali, the last 
but one of the Baharite rulers, Barkok, 
who had previously attained the grade of 
commander of a thousand horse, pos- 
sessed himself of the dignity of Atabek, 
and of the chief command of the army, 
which conveyed the absolute disposal of 
all offices of state ; and on the death of 
Ali, he soon deposed his brother and 
successor Hadji, and himself assumed 
the imperial dignity, A.D. 1382, (a.h. 784.) 
The first years of his reign were dis- 
tracted by tumults and civil dissensions ; 
and in 1389, the revolt of two powerfuji 
emivs of Syria drove him from Cairo 
and from the throne, to which Hadji, the 
deposed Baharite prince, was a second 
time raised ; but the discord of the two 
chiefs enabled Barkok to recover the 
sovereignty in the next year, after de- 
feating and taking prisoner Hadji, who 
was, however, maintained in honour and 
splendour till his death, twelve years 
later. The protection and aid which 
Barkok extended to Kara-Yusef, the 
Turkman prince of ** the Black Sheep,” 
and to Ahmed, the Il-Khanian sultan of 
Bagdad, embroiled him with Tamerlane, 
who had driven both these pnnees from 
their dominions; and the breach was 
widened by the barbarous execution of 
the Tartar envoys, who were put to death 
by prder of Barkok at Edessa, when on 
their way to the court of Egypt. This 
outrage on the law of nations was avenged 
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by Tiraour in the Instruction of Edessa 
but he turned asiM^om the frontiers o 
Syria, and the fiA contest with the 
Mamluke power uA postponed till the 
reign of the soi^fci Barkok. (See 
Fakaj.) In 139A| splendid embassy 
from the OttomaHmonarch Bayezeed 
solicited and obtaBd from the titular 
khalif resident in Bgypt, the title of 
mlian^ which these Kontiffs claimed the 
exclusive right of inferring; but the 
sagacity of BarkokA^siljr perceived the 
danger threatened to his successors by 
the increasing power^of the Turks ; and 
he often observed, that it was not from 
that cripple” (Timour,) “ but from the 
sons of Othman, that peril impended over 
Egypt.” Barkok died at the age of 
sixty, A.D. 1398, (a.h. 801,) after a reign 
of seventeen years, and was succeeded 
by his son Faraj. He appears to have 
been a brave and politic, but unscrupu- 
lous prince, admirably fitted both to 
seize and retain a crown at the stormy 
period in which he lived ; he is also said 
by Jemal-ed-Deen to have been, in the 
latter part of his reign, a munificent 
patron of literature. His personal Mam- 
tukes, of whom he maintained fiOOO, 
were always recruited from Circassia, in 
preference to the Turks and Tartars, of 
whom the corps had previously been 
composed. The name Barkok^ signified 
an apricot; similar appellations were 
often given to the Circassian Mamlukes, 
whose fair and ruddy complexions dis- 
tinguished them from the natives of the 
south. (Makrizi. Maured-Allatafet. 
D’Herbelot. De Guignes, &c. &c.) 

BARKOV IVAN, (Lemenovitch,) a 
Russian writer, contemporary with Lu- 
morokov, whom he endeavoured to turn 
into ridicule, by attacking and parody- 
ing his tragedies, but in such manner as 
chiefly to disgrace himself; was trans- 
lator to the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, where he died 1768. He 
was a man of some abilities, of ready 
wit, and possessed of considerable poe- 
tical talent, as is proved by his Ode on 
the Birth of Peter III., and his transla- 
tion of Horace’s Satires, (1763 ;) but his 
good qualities were thrown into the 
shade by an unfortunate passion for drink, 
in which he frequently indulged to the 
grossest excess. His other works, be- 
sides those mentioned, are, a Translation 
of Pheedrus, 1763; an Abridgement of 
Holberg’s Universal History, 1766} Life 
of Prince Antioch Kantemir, with xe- 
marks on his Satires ; and an Abridge- 
ment of Russian History. He was also 
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commissioned by tfl academy to edit 
the Chronicles of «stor^ published in 
4to, 1767. M 

BARKSDALE, Memcnt,) was a poet 
and biographer, b#l at Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire, 23jraov. 1609. Nearly 
all we know of h£nis from Anthony 
Wood, who speaks sSRitingly of him as a 
maker of verses, (S which the Oxford 
antiquary had no «ste,) as well as in 
other respects : “ IM was (he observes,) 
a good disputant, ft great admirer of 
Hugh Grotius, a frequent preacher, but 
very conceited and vain, a great pre- 
tender to poetry, and a writer, • and 
translator of several little tracts, most of 
which are mere scribbles.” (Ath. Oxon. 
iv. 221, edit. Bliss.) At the close of his 
account of Barksdale, Wood, however, 
adds, “ that at his death he left behind 
him the character of a frequent and edi- 
fying preacher, and a good neighbour.” 
As to his poetical merits, they may be 
said to depend upon a very rare little 
collection, printed in 1651, under the 
title of Nympha Libethris, or the Cots- 
wold Muse, at the end of which he ad- 
mits that he is unable to produce lines 
like tliose of Donne, Davenant, or Cleve- 
land ; his main object being to write so 
as to be understood. At this date he 
was in his forty-second year. Ho had 
been educated at the free-school of 
Abingdon, and became a servitor of 
Merton college in the Lent Term of 
1625, but soon removed to Gloucester 
hall, (now Worcester college,) where he 
studied under the principal. Dr. Whear, 
and obtained great proficiency. He does 
not seem to liave taken orders until 
shortly before 1637, when he supplied|^ 
the place of chaplain of Lincoln college, 
at All Saints, Oxon. In the same year 
he was appointed master of the free- 
school, Hereford, and obtained the vicar- 
age of All Saints, in that city. He was 
in some danger when the parliamentary 
forces surprised the garrison of Here- 
ford, in 1646, but being rescued, he took 
shelter at Sudeley castle, and subse- 
quently retired from thence to Hawling, 
in Cotswold, where he kept a private 
school. While at Hawling he wrote 
and published ■ his Nympha Libethris, 
containing, what he termed ** extempore 
verses to the imitation of young scholars,” 
meaning probably those whom he was 
employed in instructing. Wood asserts 
that he submitted to the , men in 
power,” but we have no other evidence of 
the fact ; and after the restoration, Charles 
IL rewarded his fidelity hy giving him 
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the parsonage of Naunton, near Haw- 
ling, where he had so long resided. His 
writings were very voluminous, and many 
of theiU ephemeral ; hut his Memorials 
of Worthy Persons, in five decads, 
printed in 1661, 1662, 1663, and 1670, 
contain a good deal of curious biogra- 
phical matter, though Wood, (who seems 
fond of detracting from Barkdale’s small 
merits) complains that they were chiefly 
“ scribbled from the sermons preached at 
their funerals,” as if it were of any con- 
sequence from whence the materials were 
derived, as long as they were authentic. 
He was also author of a Life of Grotius, 
taken from the A then a; Bataviae of 
Meursius. He continued to write and 
print down to the year 1686, and died on 
the 6th of January, 1687, at his parson- 
age of Naunton, Gloucestershire, and 
was buried in his own church. Judging 
from some of his productions, he seems 
to have been a man of a quiet and 
happy temper, little troubled hy self- 
mistrust in any of his literary under- 
takings. 

BARKSTEAD, (William,) was an 
actor of some distinction in the early 
part of the reign of James I., and be- 
longed to the association called the 
Children of the Queen’s Revels in 1609, 
when they performed Ben Jonson’s Epi- 
mme. He was also at a later date 
(1615) connected with a company under 
Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College. There is reason to believe that 
a play, ordinarily attributed to John 
Marston, called the Insatiate Countess, 
was by Barkstead : some copies of the 
editions of 1613 and 1631, with his 
name on the title-page, are known ; and 
when Marston’s plays wero published 
collectively in 1033, the Insatiate Coun- 
tess was not included in the volume. 
It is true, that one of Marston *s un- 
doubted dramatic compositions is like- 
wise omitted, the Malcontent; but in 
this play John Webster hod an interest, 
oil account of his additions, and Sheares, 
the publisher of Marston ’s tragedies and 
comedies in 1633, might not oe able to 
procure the copyright of it. The Insa- 
tiate Countess is founded upon the story 
of the Countess of Cclant, in Banddlo’s 
novels, which was translated by Paynter, 
and inserted in the Palace of Pleosurei 
which supplied so many plots to our early 
dramatists. The dates of Barkstead's 
birth and death are unknown, but he 
was certainly young in 1609. 

BARLAAM, a monk of the olrder of 
St. Basilius, in the first half of the . fbor* 
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teenth century ^^ native S^eniiiiaria, iiir 

Oilabria. fHe waa dl^iygiilish^ fxo^ip 
fellow monies by his- sui^riority^ 
in theol^cal sttidiies, but inia^ema- 
tics, philosophy, and astronomy f ..and 
for the sake of learning the Cireek Ian* 
gua^, and of reading Aiistotle in the 
ori^al, he visited i&tolia, l^essalonica, 
and in 1327, Constantinople. ' Here he 
so fully gained the fkvour of Johannes 
Contacuzenus, the favourite and chief 
minister of the emperor Andronicus the 
younger, that he procured for him, in 
1331, the abbacy of the convent of St. 
S^vator, in Constantinople ; but his 
contemptuous behaviour towards the im- 
learned Greeks, gained him so much ill* 
will, that he was obliged to relinquish his 
office the year after he had received it, 
and to return to Thessalonica. After 
some time, he returned to Constant!* 
nople, where he involved himself in fresh 
quarrels, and was sent in 1339, with 
letters of recommendation from the kings 
of France and Sicily, to the pope Be- 
nedict XII. at Avignon. The object of 
this mission was to attempt a union of 
the Greek church with the Latin ; but 
this failed from the ambassador’s not 
possessing fiill powers from the Greek 
clergy. On his return to Constantinople, 
he renewed the disputes which he had 
before entered into with the Hesychastm, 
a body of enthusiastic monks, or hermits 
living on Mount Athos ; who maintained 
that a divine light was hidden in the 
soul, and that by intensely fixing their 
eyes on their own navtly they beheld this 
light, and, as they declared, the very 
glory of God. These disputes were 
brought to a public hearing in an assem- 
bly of the church in 1341, where judg- 
ment was given for the Hesychastse. 
Humbled by this defeat Barlaam returned 
to Italy, protested against the unjust 
judgment of the assembly, and left the 
Greek church for that of Rome. King 
Robert of Naples gave the literary fugi- 
tive the charge of his library, and pope 
Clement Vl.bestowed on the convert to 
the Romish faith, the bishopric of Ge- 
raci. The variance between his earlier 
and later writings, those being in favour 
of the Greek church, and these against 
it and in defence of the Romish com- 
munion, have induced some authors to 
believe that there were two persons of 
this name ; but this opinion nas been 
fully disproved, and the difference in 
question shown to result from the altered 
rel^ons of the controversialist. Several 
later writings may be found in 
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Raynaldi AnnalK Kccle^tid, mid 
Oanisii L^tionesAntiquas, tom. iv. ed. 
Bsmiage. BesidK these pontroversial 
works, he wrote EtMcae secundum 
Stoicos libri ii. (pwuh^ in the work of 
Canisius already ■Intioned} and Ao- 
yurriKffSt sive AiHneticae AlgebraicaB 
libri vi. Gr. et Latnc Interpret, et cum 
Scholiis Chambn, 4to, Paris, 1594, 
and ib. 1599 anMl606. (Ersch und 
Gruber.) K 

^ BARLiEUS, (C Aar,) a Dutch poet, 
whose works, hovrever, are mostly in 
Latin, was born at Antwerp in 1584. 
His proper name was Van Baarle, but 
latinized as above, according to the cus- 
tom of literary men of his age. Barlmus 
had already attained the rank of preacher 
and professor of logic at the university 
of Leyden, when me disputes between 
the remonstrants and contra-remonstrants 
shook the state and church of the Nether- 
lands. The support which he gave to 
the former party was sufficient, after the 
decisive success of their adversaries in 
1619, to deprive him of the offices which 
he had hitnerto worthily held, and he 
applied himself to medicine ; but though 
he took the degree of M. D. at the uni- 
versity of Caen, in France, it does not 
appear that he ever practised as a phy- 
sician. In 1631, under the milder rule 
of the Stadthalter, Friedrich Heinrich, 
the authorities of Amsterdam invited him 
to the chair of philosophy and rhetoric 
in the newly-founded Athenaeum of that 
city. He was still, however, exposed to 
the hostility of his former enemies, which 
acting upon a naturally timid tempera- 
ment, brought on successive attacKs of 
Jiypochondria, from which he appears 
''never to have fully recovered ; and which 
at length, in all probability, was the cause 
of his death, though on this subject there 
are various opinions. About the fourth 
ear of his professorship at Amsterdam, 
e renewed his acquaintance with'Hooft, 
the father of Dutch literature, at whose 
house he met some of the ffist talent 
of his coun^. Among the number was 
the poetess Tesselschade,. to whom many 
of his Dutch poems were addressed, and 
whom he was prevented from manying 
only by political and religious considera- 
tions ; for the object of his admiration 
was of the Catholic communion.. His 
poems were so numerous and various, 
that it has been said nothing of inmort- 
ance happened during his time which waS' 
.not celebrated by mm, unless where . 
reasons of state, or his own sense of the 
dignity of his muse withheld him. Hh 



^o^ms Wete printed ■' Leyd«n in 1631, , 
and afterwardff with Mitions at Ambteirr 
dam in 1635. Hmrrotc also Otdllo 
Panegyriea de Classe, A.m* 

aterdam, 1639 ; Or I* de £nte Ratione, 
t5. 1639 ; Qriitione^l^ise, 1637 ; Return 
per Octennium ib Mmlia et alibi Gesta* 
rum, sub PtgefectuM J. Mauricii Nass. 
Gomitia Historia, iBt ; Observationes 
Magnetics, 1657. Jf 

BARLAND, ( AAtn,) an historian of 
merit, was bom in ^8, at the village 3f 
Barland in Zealand, from which he took 
his name ; studied at Ghent and Louvaine, 
at which latter place he was elected pro- 
fessor of eloquence in 1526, after a stay 
of some years in England, and where he 
died in 1542. Besides some philological 
works of no ^eat value, he wrote Rerum 
Gestarum a Brabantis ducibus Historia, 
8vo,Lovan. 1532 ; Historiarum Liber quo 
Res maxime Memorabiles continentur 
qus a Christo Nato usque ad annum 
1532 contigenmt, 12mo, ib. 1566; Dc Lit- 
teratis Urbis Roms principibus ; De Du- 
cibus Venctis; Dc Comitibus Hollandis ; 
De Episcopis Ultrsectinis ; Chronicon 
Ducum Brabantis ; De Urbibus inferioris 
Germanis. These last mentioned tracts, 
published at various times and places, 
were collected in Adrian! Barlancii His- 
torica, nunc primum collecta simulque 
edita, 8vo, Colon. 1603. (Ersch und 
Gruber.) 

BARLETIUS, (Marinus,) in its un- 
latinized form Barlesio^ or Barlezio^ a 
native of Scutari in Albania, supposed 
to have been bom soon after the middle 
• of the fifteenth century. He wrote in 
Latin, 1. A life of the famous Scander- 
berg, (De Vita et Laudibus Scander- 
bergii, sive Georgii Costriotse, &c. lib. 
xiii.) 2. A history of the siege of Scutari 
(De Expugnatione Scodrensi a Turcis, 
libri tres.) 3. A Chronicon Turcicum. 
The drst of these has passed through 
various editions, and was translated into 
most European languages. A History 
of the Popes has also been attributed to 
him, but probably without good reason. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARLETTA, (Gabiiello,) a famous 
reacher of the fifteenth century, whose 
irth-place has been the subject of a long 
controversy amongst the learned ; some 
pretending that he was bom at Barletta, 
a small town in the kingdom of Naples, 
the name of which he took ; others in- 
sisting u]^n his being^ bom at Aquino, 
Barletta being his family name. 

Not less uncertain ore th^ different 
epochs of his life ; and the only thing 
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^ljifdt :we knp.^ of him is> 'riiat he fivei 
iq i470, was e monk* of the prder of ^t. 
Dominic, i^at he preached some extra- 
ordinary sermons, which . have passed 
through more than ftcrenTy e^tiolis, the 
first of which appeared in 1408, under 
the title of hormones a Smtuagesima ad 
Periam tertiam post Pasena-^tem Ser- 
mones xxviii. de Sanctis — Item Sei- 
mones iii. de Paucitate Salvandomni, 
de Ira Dei, et de Choreis, et iv. pro Do- 
minicis Adventus Brixiap, 8vo ; and the 
last and the best in 1577, Venice, 8Vo. 

Barletta preached in the style of 
Arena, mixing low and vulgar language 
with Latin and Greek, quoting Virgil 
after Moses, and placing David by the 
side of Hercules. Even the fables of 
.£sop formed a part of his sermons, to 
which he occasionally gave a striking 
and original turn, which pleased his 
audience; but which was often rather 
profane. It was unfortunately the style 
of the age, which required a preacher to 
excite the laughter of his audience, not 
only in Italy, but in France likewise; 
such, for instance, arc the sermons of 
Menot and of Maillard, which cannot 
possibly be allowed in the pulpit, what- 
ever indulgence they may obtain to the 
clown on the stage; and such, if not 
worse, are those which have been pub- 
lished under the name of Barletta. The 
Dominican monks would fain persuade 
the world, that Barletta was not the 
author of the sermons printed under his 
name. 

BARLE'm, (de St. Paul, Francois 
Paul,) a man of rare talents as an edu- 
cational writer, born of a Neapolitan 
Ifamily at Paris, in 1734. Having re- 
ceived a good education from the abb6 
Pluche, he became, in 1756, Sous-in- 
stituteur des Enfans de France, when 
he published his first work, Essai sur 
une Introduction g^n^rale I’Etude des 
Langues Fran^aise et Italienne. In 
1761, he printed the prospectus of a 
work, the idea of which he followed up, 
with great energy, for the next fifty 
years. It was entitled, Encyclop6die 61e- 
mentaire, or an Encyclopedia of Instmc- 
tion, starting with the belief, thaUncyolo- 
edical knowledge rendered man either 
appier or better. He wanted to publish 
this work by subscription, but the uni- 
versity, indignant that any one should 
usurp her (then) rights to train teacihers, 
ordered the lieutenant of police to hinder 
^e holding of meetings of the intended 
subscribers. Next, four royal censors 
were ordered to examine the plan of the 
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Encyclop^die Uhiverselle, but their report 
was unfavourable. Full of vexation at 
this failure, Barletti went to Brussels, 
and began to write against the censors 
as well as the lieutenant of police, in a 
pamphlet entitled, Le Secret R6v416. 
But the lieutenant succeeded not only 
in suppressing the work, but in arresting 
the author, who was thrown into the 
Bastille, where he remained some months. 
After a short stay in Spain, he returned 
in 17711 to Paris, and published in 1776 
his Nouveau Systeme typographique, 
on Moyen de diiniimer de moiti^, dans 
toutes les Imprimerios de TEuropo, le 
travail et les frais de composition, de 
correction, et de distribution, Paris, 
1770, 4to. This project having been 
submitted to the scrutiny of a commis- 
sion, Barletti received a reward of 
20,000 francs. In 1780, he published, 
Moyens de se preserver des Erreurs dc 
rUsage duns rinstruction de la Jeunessc, 
ou decouverte de la mcilleure manierc 
possible d’enseignor les Sciences et les 
Langues aiix Enfuns, &c. This was con- 
sidered one of the best works of this 
indefatigable experimentator in the way 
of education ; so much so, that the mi- 
nister, Amelot, wrote in the king’s name 
to Condorcet, directing the academy to 
examine all the Traitos E14mentaires of 
Barletti, Such continual brooding of a 
talented mind over one subject, could not 
hut lead to pregnant results; and his 
Plan dune Maison d’Education Na- 
tionale, published in 1784, contained 
many of the enlarged ideas, lately intro- 
duced, or at least projected, in national 
education. But what might be expected 
at that time really arrived ; the royal cen-# 
sorship pretended to lind in the above 
work traces of republican doctrines (a 
strange charge against a late instructor of 
princes), and the edition was destroyed. 
In 1788 he published tlie first volume of 
the Encyclopedic El<5mentaire, coiitc- 
nant de nouveau x Principes de Lecture 
et Prosodic (under the pseudonyme of 
Eloi de la Brude), the edition of which 
work was exhausted in three months. 
In 1790, he published his Adressc aux 
Quatre-vingt-trois D6partements. In this 
work he proposed to open a committee 
of men of science and letters, for the 
editing of elementary works. This idea 
had been also entertained by the com^ 
mission of public instruction of the na- 
tional convention. In 1793, he was 
made a member of the commission of 

S ^blic instruction, having for his col- 
agues such men as BerthoUet, Dau- 
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benton, Fourcroy,Bc. In August of the 
same year, he puMshed, Vues relatives 
au but et au moyeKde ITnstruction du 
Peuple Fran 9 ai 8 . He filled now succes- 
sively diderent piHc offices and chairs. 
With all that ma^wf tangible exertion 
before him, he nev forsook his Ency- 
clop4die E16mentaB, which he intended 
carrying to twenty-»e volumes. He sub- 
mitted a consideralfe part of the work to 
the institute, whichMamed a commission, 
amongst whom w^Sicard, who made, 
in 1802, an extensive report upon it. He 
acknowledged the ingenious schemes 
proposed by Barletti, but also pointed 
out the difficulty of their execution. He 
recommended the author to some encou- 
ragement, “ dus aux propagateurs des 
luinieres.” Barletti died in 1809 ; a 
deserving forerunner of Pestalozzi and 
Fellenberg. (Biogr. nouv. desContemp. 
ar Arnauld, &c. We have named but 
is principal works, for others, see in 
Qu6rard.) 

BARLOTTA, (Joseph,) a Sicilian 
monk, born at Trapani in 1654, who was 
the author of much pious jioetry of no 
very great merit, and of some sermons, 
which were printed in 1698, and 1707, 
1708. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARLOW, or BARLOWE, (William,) 
an early English protestant prelate and 
writer, was before the reformation a canon 
regular of the order of St. Augustine. 
He was trained partly in the house of 
St. Osith, in Essex, in which county it 
is said he was horn, and pai'tly in a house 
of the same kind at Oxford. He had 
become eminent in the order to which • 
he belonged, as may be inferred from his 
having been elected at a somewhat early 
period of life prior of the house at Bishain, 
in Berks, llcnry Vlll. employed him 
on an embassy to Scotland, in 1535. He 
was at that period a person who much 
favoured the design of the king for the 
reformation of the church, and not only 
surrendered his own house without re- 
luctance, but is said to have exerted 
himself to prevail upon the heads of 
other houses to do the same. His sacri- 
lice, however, was nothing ; for he but 
exchanged his presidency over the canons 
of Bisham for the bishopric of St. Asaph, 
to which he was promoted immediately, 
the consecration miving taken place on 
Nov. 22, 1535. Nor did he remain long 
there, being translated in the next year 
to the see of St. David’s, and from thence, 
in 1547, to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells. In this period of his life, not- 
withstanding his early vows, he took to 
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liimself a wife, one .Mktha Wellesbourn, 
and, in consequenceBn the accession of 
queen Mary, he wafldeprived, with the 
rest of the marri^ bishops. He left 
England, and hved^ Germany during 
the greater part oq^e reign of Mary. 
On the accession of ffuabeth he returned, 
but though his succijPor in the bishopric 
of Bath and Wells %s deprived, he was 
not restored to the Ae he had left, but 
was made bishop jK Chichester. This 
was in 1559. He Sitinued in this see 
till his death, which happened in August, 
15G8. He had a numerous family, and 
it has often been noticed as a remark- 
able circumstance that his five daughters 
all became the wives of bishops, viz. 
Anne, of Herbert Westphaling, bishop 
of Hereford ; Elizabeth, of William Day, 
bishop of Winchester ; Margaret, of Wil- 
liam Overton, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry; Frances, to Tob}^ Matthew, 
archbishop of York ; and Antonina, of 
William Wykeham, bishop of Winchester. 
His printed writings are few and incon- 
siderciblc, relating to the controversies 
of the time, except one work, his Cosmo- 
graphy, which Wood confesses he had 
never seen, but which is, perhaps, in 
reality a work of his sou of the same 
name, with whose studies it is move 
accordant, and of whom in the next 
article. 

BARLOW, (William,) commonly 
written BARLOWE, an eminent ma- 
thematician of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. He was born in 
Pembrokeshire, his father being then the 
bishop of St. David’s. In 1560 he en- 
tered a commoner at Baliol college, and 
having taken a degree as B.A, in 1564, i 
he left the university and went to sea, 
but in what capacity is not known. 
About the year 1573 he entered into 
orders, and was promoted to a prebend’s 
stall at Winchester, and rector of Easton, 
near that city. In 1588 he was made 
prebendary of Lichfield, which he ex- 
changed for the office of treasurer to that 
church. He was afterwards appointed 
chaplain to prince Henry, eldest son of 
king James L, and in 1614 archdeacon 
of Salisbury. He died in the year 1625. 
Barlow'e was the first English writer on 
the nature and properties of the magnet. 
He was the first who made the indina- 
tory instrument transparent, and to be 
used with a glass on both sides. It was 
he also who suspended it in a compass 
box, which, with the weight of two 
ounces, was made fit for use at sea. He 
also found out the difference between 
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iron and steel, and their tempers for 
magnetical uses. He likewise discovered 
the proper method of touching magneti- 
cal needles ; of piercing and cementing 
loadstones; and also wiy a loadstone, 
being double-capped, must take up so 
great a weight. The work which esta- 
blished his reputation, and which, consi- 
dering the period at which it was written, 
is certainly a most extraordinary produc- 
tion, is entitled, the Navigators’ Supply, 
containing many things of principal im- 
portance belonging to Navigation, and 
Use of Diverse Instruments framed 
chiefly for that purpose, 4to, Lund. 1597. 
“ This hooke,” says he, “ was written by 
a bishop’s sonne, and by aflinitty, to 
many bishop’s kinne : himself a good 
pastor,” — the author feeling it necessary 
to enter into a long defence of his em- 
ploying his time upon subjects so foreign 
to his vocation ; which he does with great 
skill, and in a singularly quaint style. 
This work contains descriptions of several 
instruments for the use of navigation, 
the principal of which is an azimuth 
compass, with two upright sights ; and 
as the author was very indefatigable in 
making experiments on the loadstone, he 
treats well and fully upon the sea-coin- 
pass. But Barlowe diet not pursue his 
scientific career imintemipted : his writ- 
ings drew down upon him the “ idle 
animadversions” of Mark Ridley, M.D., 
who published a severe critique upon 
another work of Barlowc’s, entitled Mag- 
netical Advertisements, or Diverse ])crti- 
nent Observations and improved Expe- 
riments concerning the Nature and 
Properties of the Loadstone, 4to, Lond. 
1616. This paper w^ar ended in the 
complete triumph »)f Barlowe. Barlowe 
is mentioned with commendation by 
Gabriel Harvey, in his Fierce’s Supere- 
rogation, 4to, 1593. (Hutton’s Math. 
Diet, and Davies’s Hist, of Mag. in vol, i. 
of the British Annual.) 

BARLOW, (Thomas,) an eminent di- 
vine and prelate of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born in the parish of Orton, in 
Westmoreland, in 1607, and educated in 
one of those northern schools which 
have sent forth so many men who have 
attained to eminence in the church or the 
state. From the school at Appleby, he 
removed to Queen’s college, Oxford, 
became B.A., M. A., and fellow of bis 
college. The lectures which he delivered 
as reader in metaphysics, were published 
in 1637. He retained liis fellowship in 
the changes which soon followed^ through 
the interest, as was supposed, of l^fnends 
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Selden or Dr. Oweiii with the visitors of 
the university; for he was no favourer 
ofthe designs of the parliament. In 1654, 
he was appointed keeper of the Bodleian 
library, and about the same time lecturer 
of Church-hill, near Barford. On the 
death of Dr. Lan^baine, 1657, be was 
chosen provost of his college. On the 
change of tlie times, he was named a 
commissioner for restoring the members 
of the university who had been dis- 
placed in 1648; was made D.D., lady 
Margaret professor of divinity, and arch- 
deacon of Oxford. When nearly seventy 
years of age he was removed n-om Ox- 
ford, where he had lived more than fifty 
years, being nominated to the bishopric 
of Lincoln on the death of bishop 
Fuller in 1675. Here he remained till 
his death, dying in his palace at Bugden, 
October 8, 1691. He left to the Bod- 
leian library all such books in his collec- 
tion as were not already in that repo- 
sitory, and the remainder to Queen's 
colle|re. 

His published writings are many. 
They are chiefly in theology, and espe- 
cially controversial or casuistical, in 
which latter department of theology he 
was supposed greatly to excel. A list of 
them may be found in the Athense Ox- 
oniensis, and the Biographia Britannica. 
It may suffice to name a few of them. 
The Case of Toleration in Matters of 
Religion, 1660 ; Mr. Cottington's Case 
of Divorce, 1671 ; The Orimnal of Sine- 
cures, 1676; Popery, or the Principles 
and Opinions approved by the Church 
of Rome; The Gunpowder Treason, with 
a Discourse on the Manner of its Dis- 
covery ; the Rights of the Bishops to 
judge in Capital Cases in Parliament 
cleared; A Letter for the putting in 
execution the Laws against Dissenters. 
There are many other small tracts. He 
left directions, that no writings found 
among his papers after his death should 
be printed. His two chaplains, Mr. 
Ofiley and Mr. Brougham, were charged 
to see to this ; and %ey appear to have 
discharged their trust faithfully ; never- 
theless, soon after the bishop’s death, 
there appeared several miscellaneous and 
weighty cases of conscience, learnedly 
and judiciously resolved by the right 
reverend father in God, Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, 'late lord bishop of Lincoln. 
This was published by Sir Peter Pett, 
who in 1693 published also another 
volume, entitled The Genuine Remains 
of that learned prelate, Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, late lord bishop of Lincoln, 
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1 engraver, was horn 
coin, and received > 
in painting from 
nt portrait painter ; 
but whether he received any education 
as an engraver, or under whom, does not 
appear. He seems to have been very ex- 
tensively employed, but as Mr. Strutt 
surmises, atvery low prices ; “ for notwith- 
standing all his excellency in design, the 
multitude of pictures and drawings he 
appears to have made, and the assistance 
also of a considerable sum of money, 
said to have been left him by a friend, 
he died in indigent circumstances." 

Tlie chief merit of Barlow as a de- 
signer, lay in his exactness in the pourn 
trayal of birds, Ashes, and animals of 
all kinds, which are executed in a spirited, 
and in many instances a masterly man- 

* * colour- 

Mr. 
of the 

master who had been his instructor." 
His drawings are generally slight, but 
the figures he introduced are disposed 
with great judgment, and executed with 
equal accuracy ; whilst the distances 
and landscapes with which he usually 
embellished his compositions prove the 
fertility of his invention, as well as the 
excellence of his taste. Amongst the 
#engraving8 after his works, are a set of 
twelve prints by Hollar, published by 
John Overton, entitled, Several Ways of 
Hunting, Hawking, and Fishing, invented 
by Francis Barlow, engraved by W. 
Hollar, 1671 ; “ which," says Mr. Bryan, 
** will establish his claim to accmacy in 
drawing." He designed the one hun- 
dred and ten cuts for Ogilby's transla- 
tion of iEsop's Fables, published in 1 665, 
several of the plates of which he etched 
himself. Part of the plates for Edward 
Benlow’s Divine Poems, called Theopbila, 
published in 1652, were idso eiUgraved 
oy^ Bariow. Mr. Strutt also mentions a 
print representing on eagle flying in the 
air,^ with a cat m its talons, an event, 
which, be says, the artist himself was 
witness to in Scotland, whilst he was 
drawing views there. The eagle was 
overpowered by the struggling of ihe 
cat, and both fell to the ground, 
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vrhere he took them He fremiently 
used the initials of hjPname, F. B., in- 
stead of inserting it, At full length, and 
those he sometimes cTAclosed in a small 
circle. The date of ^Barlow’s birth is 
stated as above by Bryan, but M. 

Vialart-St. Morys, the Biographie 

Universelle, gives it» 1646 ; which is 
clearly a mistake, mce the plates he 
engraved for TheopUla were executed 
in 1652, when if «e last-mentioned 
authority were correS Barlow could only 
have been six yearr of age. (Strutt*s 
Diet, of Engravers. Bryan’s Diet. 
Pilkington’s Diet. Biog Univ.) 

BAELOW, (Joel,) an eminent Ame- 
rican noet, who was bom at Reading, 
Fairheid county, Connecticut, about the 
year 1757. He was the youngest of a 
himily of ten children. His father, who 
was a farmer, died while he was quite 
young, and left him no property except 
what was sufficient to enable him to ob- 
tain his education. In 1774 he entered 
himself of Dartmouth college, which he 
speedily left for Yale college, where he 
graduated, with the highest credit, in 
1778. He is said to have frequently 
employe'd his vacations in serving in the 
American army as a volunteer, and on 
several occasions to have distinguished 
himself by his gallantry. On leaving 
college he commenced the study of law, 
which, by advice, he soon abandoned for 
that of divinity. This he pursued in 
order to qualify himself for uie office of 
military chaplain. His progress in the 
acquisition of theological knowledge must 
•have been very rapid, for we find him in 
the short space of six weeks licensed to 
preach. He joined the army, and spent 
much of his time in the camp, in the 
composition of poetry, for which, while 
at college, he had displayed considerable 
talents. Some portions of the Vision of 
Columbus were composed at this time. 
About the year 1781 he married. ,In 
1783, when the army was disbanded, 
either weary of preaching, or prompted 
by ambition, he reverted to nis legal 
studies, and settled at Hartford, where 
he established a newspaper which, through 
his contributions, acquired a very consi- 
derable circulation. In 1785 he was 
called to the bar, and, as if anxious to 
display the versatility of his talents, in 
the same year published a corrected and 
enlarged edition of Watts’s version of the 
Psalms, with • a collection of Hymns 
(Hartford). This work he undertook at 
the instance of the ministers of Connecti- 
cut» Some of the hymns were origin^. 


and the whole collection was adapted for 
American churches. In 1787 he pub- 
lished his Vision of Columbus, a poem 
which acquired great popularity. It was 
dedicated to Louis AVI. About this 
time he surrendered his interest in the 
newspaper, and commenced bookseller, 
or at least opened a shop for the sale of 
his collection of the Psalms and his new 
poem. This novel occupation he quitted, 
and engaged in the practice of the law, 
in which nis success was not remarkable, 
partly from his defects in elocution, and 
the distance and repulsiveness of his 
manners, and partly from his being 
diverted from its prosecution by literary, 
and especially poetical pursuits. He was 
engaged in several periodicals, particu- 
larly one called the Anarchiad, which 
was political in its character, and exten- 
sive ii its influence. On the 4tb of 
July, 1787, he delivered an oration, in 
which lie insisted, with great earnestness, 
upon the necessity of an efficient general 
government, the new constitution being 
at that time under the consideration of 
the convention at Philadelphia. In 1788 
he visited England, from whence he 
crossed to France, where he managed to 
dispose of some lands belonging, or 
which it was pretended belonged, to the 
Scioto Land Company, a fraudulent as- 
sociation, to which he was agent, hut 
with whose real character and actual 
designs it is said he was not acquainted. 
His love of democratic principles induced 
him to join the opponents of royal autho- 
rity, who were at that time powerful in 
France. We are told that he was par- 
ticularly attached to the Girondists, or 
frhig party. In 1791 he returned to 
En^and, where he published the first 
part of his Advice to the Privileged Or- 
ders, in which he assails the whole system 
of government pursued in monarchical 
Europe ; the church establishments ; the 
standing armies; the judicial organiza- 
tions; and the financial systems which 
belong to tlie old governments. In 
February 1792 he published a political 
poem, which he entitled, the Conspiracy 
of Kings, and which took its rise from 
the co&tion of the European powers 
gainst the revolutionized government of 
France. In the same year he put forth 
a letter to the French Convention, ad- 
vising the separation of church and state, 
lliese works, while they advanced bis 
reputation amongst the ignorant and dis- 
contented, are said to have been the 
source of some profit to him. So great 
indeed did his reputation become, that 
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he was fixed on by the famous London 
Constitutional Society, to present their 
address to the French Convention, which 
appointment, while it obtained for him 
the rights of a French citizen, rendered 
it prudent for him to remain in France, 
which he accordingly did. He accom- 
panied his friend, the well-known abbe 
Gr^goire, when sent into Savoy to assist 
in making arrangements to organize that 
country^ as a department of the French 
republic. While residing at Chainberry, 
Barlow drew up an address to the Pied- 
montese, inciting them to rebellion ; at 
the same time he wrote his mock heroic 
poem, called Hasty Pudding, which Dr. 
Allen (Biog, Diet.) says is “ the most 
popular of his poetical productions.” 
Ueturning to Paris, he translated Vol- 
iiey*8 Ruins of Empires, and occupied his 
time with commercial speculations. We 
may suppose that he was not unfortunate 
in the ac(|uisition of wealth, as he appears 
about this time to have contracted a 
horror of revolutions, and to have with- 
drawn from politics. In 1795, after liaving 
been employed in the north of Europe in 
the execution of some private business, 
he was appointed by Washington Ame- 
rican consul at Algiers, and authority 
was given him to negotiate a treaty with 
the dey, and redeem all Americans who 
were in captivity. In ’both of these ob- 
jects he succeeded, and effected a treaty 
of peace with Tripoli also. In 1797 he 
returned to Paris, where he purchased an 
hotel, and lived some time in great 
splendour. When the friendly relations 
between the United States and France 
were disturbed, he published a letter to 
his American fellow-citizens on the p(^ 
licy of the Adams administration, to 
which he afterwards subjoined a second 
part, containing[ for the most part general 
political reflections. He also presented 
a memoir to the French government, de- 
nouncing the whole system of privateer- 
ing, and contending for the right of 
neutrals to trade in arti^jjes contraband 
of war. In 1 805, having sold his French 
property, he returned to America, and 
purchased an estate near Georgetown, 
and within the limits of the city of Wash- 
ington, to which he gave the name of 
“ Kaloroma.” In 1806 he took some 
steps towards establishing at Washii^ton 
an institution which was to combine a 
university with a learned society, together 
with a military and naval academy, wd a 
school of fine arts ; but bis efforts did not 
succeed. In 1808 appeared his Colum- 
biad, which was, in the first instance, 


published in a i&t elegant^ ftnd after- 
wards in a less el^pensive and more ac- 
cessible shape, but in neither did it 
acquire much popularity. Some of its 
sentiments were thought hostile to Chris- 
tianitv, and the abbe Gregoire censured 
him mr having pla^d the cross amongst 
the symbols of frftd, folly, and error ; 
but Barlow, in r«y, declared that he 
had been wont to ngard the cross as the 
emblem of Romi J^error rather than of 
Christian truth. ll|l811 he was sent as 
minister plenipotentiary to France, for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty, but 
failed in his exertions ; receiving, how- 
ever, an invitation, in October, 1812^ to 
confer with Napoleon at Wilna, he set 
off for the nuri)ose, but was, while on the 
road, attacKcd with inflammation on the 
lungs, of which he died at Zarnowica, or 
Zarnowitch, a mean village near Cracow, 
on the 22d of December, 1812. Ilis 
works were. Prospects of Peace, a poem, 
1781; Vision of Columbus, a poem, 1787 ; 
the Conspiracy of Kings, a poem, 1796 ; 
Advice to Privileged Orders, in two 
parts ; a Letter to the National Conven- 
tion ; Address to the People of Piedmont ; 
Hasty Pudding, a poem, 12mo, 1796; 
the Columbiad, 4to, 1808, and 12mo, 
1809 ; Oration on the 4th of July, 1809. 
He projected, and made large collections 
towards a General History of the United 
States. 

BARMEK, or BERMEK, a Persian 
by birth, is principally known by the 
celebrltv and vicissitudes of his descen- 
dants, the illustrious family of the Bar- 
inekides, whose virtues and prosperity, 
have been lauded, and their tragic^ fate 
lamented, by almost every oriental writer 
who has treated of the period of the first 
Abbasside khalifs ; and whose name has 
become more familiar to European readers 
through the pages of the Thousand and 
One Nights, than the history of most 
oriental dynasties. Barmek, the founder 
of the family, was introduced by an 
accident to the court of the Ommiyan 
khalif Abd-al-Malik, where he rose to 
high dignities, apparently without being 
required to abjure the Magion faith ; but 
his son Khalid, who emmated and sur- 
passed the honours of his father, was a 
zealous Moslem, and was appdnted by 
the khalif Mahdi, the third of the Abbas- 
sides, tutor to his yomigest son, the 
afterwards famous Haroun-al-Rasheed, 
A.D. 777, (a.h. 161, Abulfeda.) .On the 
accession of Haroon, nine years later, to 
the throne, his first act was to appoint 
Yahya, the son of Khalid, (who appears 
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to have died before jliia period,) to the 
rank of vizir ; and tliialllustrious minister, 
with his four celebrated sons, Fadl or 
Fazl, Jaafar, Mohammed, and Mousa, 
exercised' for many years an almost un- 
bounded influence over the mind of the 
sovereign, occupying^with glory to them- 
selves and advanta^ to the state, the 
highest posts both n the camp and the 
cabinet. Their mo# than royal bene- 
ficence to the need of |iU classes, and 
the munificent paAnage wliich they 
extended to men of learning and genius, 
have furnished themes of constant and 
unanimous panegyric to all Eastern his- 
torians ; and one writer, after separately 
extolling the prudence and talents for 
government of Yahya, the liberality of 
S'adl,* the eloquence of Jaafar, the cour- 
tesy of Mohammed, and the valour of 
Mousa, winds up his eulogium by declar- 
ing that in each and all of these great 
qualities the individual merits of Khalid, 
and of him only, surpassed the united 
virtues of his descendants. To the zeal 
and talents of these renowned kinsmen, 
the splendour and prosperity which 
marked the reign of Ilaroun may princi- 
pally be ascribed; but the suspicious 
cruelty of the khalif (whose historical 
character differs widely from that assigned 
to him as a hero of romance) was at 
length awakened, and the downfal and 
ruin of the Barmckides was as sudden 
and complete as their ascendency had been 
long and unexampled. 'J'he immediate 
causes which led to this catastrophe have 
been variously stated. Some authors 
attribute it to the indignation expressed 
by Yahya at the execution of a descen- 
dant of Ali, who, after surrendering, on 
the faith of a safe conduct from the vizir, 
was perfidiously put to death by Haroun ; 
but the more generally assigned pretext 
is the disregard, by Jaafar, of the absurd 
and cruel restrictions imposed by tlie 
khalif on his marriage with his favourite 
sister Abbasa — a melancholy tale, fami- 
liar to every reader of oriental story. 
Haroun continued for some time to lidl 
his destined victims by a more than 
ordinary show of favour ; suddenly, how- 
ever, Jaafar was seized and deciq»itated, 
and his head and severed limhs, after 
being for some time publicly exposed on 
the bridges of Bagdad, ponsumedby fire ; 

• The style of Fadl" U often emploved by 
Arabic writers to denote remarkable elegance of 
composition in an edict or Btate>paper; but the 
einpioymeDt of this proverbial phraSe by Abulfeda 
(^iino dCi) has perplexed his learned editor Relske, 
who professes himself unacquainted with the 
aliustou. 


bis father and brothers were thrown into 
prison, where they perished after many 
years* confinement ; the boundless wealtn 
of the family was confiscated, and even 
the wife of Yahya, who had been the 
foster-mother of Haroun, was denied the 
means of subsistence by the indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance of the destroyer. F^ven 
the mention of the names of the pro- 
scribed family was interdicted under pain 
of death. But there is a well-known 
anecdote of a dauntless old man who, 
after braving the anger of the tyrant by 
proclaiming everywhere the praises of 
iiis murdered benefactors, was pardoned 
and dismissed by the klnalif, who thus 
proved himself not inaccessible to re- 
morse. The tragedy of the Barmekides 
took place a.d. 802, (a.h. 187.) Nu- 
merous anecdotes relating to this illus- 
trious house are extracted in the Asiatic 
Journal, vol. xxx. p. 275, from a Persian 
translation of an Arabic history of the 
Barmekides, by Abulkasim Tayifi, in the 
library of the East India Company, No. 
1994. (See also Abulfeda. Elmakki. 
D’Herbelot, &c.) 

BARNARD, (John, Dr.) a divine of 
the seventeenth century, bom at Castor, 
in the county of Lincoln, passed from 
the grammar school of that place to 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and removed 
himself to Oxford about the time when 
the parliamentary visitation of that uni- 
versity took place, in the hope, as was 
supposed, of obtaining something in that 
time of cliange. The visitors made him 
fellow of Lincoln college, which he va- 
cated on marrying a daughter of Dr. 
Peter Ilcylyn, and became rector of 
^Waddington — a rich living in Lincoln- 
shire. He appears to liave been zealous 
for the measures of the parliament in re- 
spect of the church, and even went so 
far us to publish, in 1659, or early in 
1660, his Censura Cleri, or against Scan- 
dalous Ministers not fit to be restored to 
tlio Church's Livings, in point of Prudence, 
Piety, and Fame. This was written 
against the ^restoration of the ministers 
who had been deprived by the puritans. 
But Wood insinuates that he was de- 
sirous afterwards not to be known as the 
author. He conformed to all the require- 
ments of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
became prebendary of Asgerby in the 
church of Lincoln, and in 1669 was made 
D.D. ; “ being then,” as Wood says, “ of 
some repute in his country for his learn- 
ing and orthodox principles.” He died 
at Newark, August 17, 1663, and was 
buried in his church at Waddington. 
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Besides the work nbove-mentioned, he 
was author of axatechism for the us^ of 
his own parishioners, and of a life of his 
father-in*4aW| Dr. Heylvn, which was 
published in the year of his own decease, 
and was intended as an answer to cer- 
tain things contained in another life of 
Dr. Heylyn, written by George Vernon, 
M.A., rector of Bourton-in-the-Water, 
and in the writings of Richard Baxter. 

BARNARD, (Sir John,) an eminent 
citizen and aldennan of London, of the 
eighteenth century, was of a Quaker 
family at Reading in Berkshire, where 
he was bom in 1685. He received that 
very limited kind of education which the 
Quakers of those days afforded their 
children, and at an early age was placed 
in the counting-house of his father, who 
had extensive concerns in the wine trade. 
At the age of nineteen he left the Qua- 
kers, became reconciled to the church of 
England, and was baptized by Compton, 
bishop of London, at Fulham, in 1703. 
This showed a decision of character, 
which appeared more conspicuously when, 
in the course of events, he became placed 
in situations of eminence. The circum- 
stance which led to his introduction into 
public life, was the choice of him by the 
merchants engaged in the wine trade to 
attend to their interests in respect of a 
bill then pending in parliament. In this 
he acquitted himself so much to the 
satisfaction of a large body of influential 
persons in London, that they determined 
to place him in parliament, as in a scene 
where his talents might be exerted for 
the public benefit. This was effected, 
after a severe stniggle, in 1721. In 1728 
he was chosen alderman of Dowgateo 
ward; in 1732, was knighted, on the 
presentation of on address ; in 1735, 
discharged the duties of sheriff ; and in 
1737 became lord-mayor. He continued 
in parliament till near the close of the 
reign of George II., enjoying an almost 
unexampled popularity in the city, and 
poasessed of no small ^nfliuMe in public 
affairs. In 1758 he resigHI bis alder- 
man’s gown, and retired from public 
life, spending the short remainder of his 
days at bis bouse at Clapham, where he 
died oh the 29tli of August, 1764. He 
was a . humane, upright, and independent 
man, chiefly conspicuous for the^ deter- 
mined opposition which be gave in pai^ 
Uament to the Excise Bill, and for bis 
exertions in respect of poor debtors, and 
the im^vement of the police of London. 

BARNARD, (John,) on American 
dliyine, who ^ was bom at Boston (U.S.) 
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on the 6th of November, 1681, received 
his eiurly education at home, and gra- 
duated at Harvard university in 1700. 
Two years after this, he joined what was 
called the North Church at Boston, with 
which the cel^rated Mathers was then 
connected, and in 1705 he declined an 
offer that was m^e him to settle at 
Yarmouth. In IW7 he accompanied 
the army that attsked Port Royal, in 
<|Uality of chaplainand nearly lost his 
life in endeavouriiB to make a plan of 
the fort. He visit^ London^durmg Dr. 
Sachcverel’s trial, and became acquainted 
with many of the leamng dissenting 
mmistcTB. Had he chosen to have con- 
formed he could have accompanied lord 
WharUm to Ireland as his chaplain. 
He returned to Boston, where a church 
was built for him, and the dedication 
sermon of which he preached on the 
23d of May, 1714; but, greatly to his 
displeasure, a more popmar candidate 
succeeded in ousting him. He was or- 
dained minister of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 18th of July, 1716, where 
he died on the 24th of jTanuaTy, 1770. 
He retained the vigour of his mind to 
the last. To his other attainments he 
added that, in those days and in that 
country comparatively rare, of Hebrew 
learning. He was a mathematician, and 
skilled in naval architecture. To him 
Marblehead owes her trade, for when ho 
first settled in the town it couldmot boas|, 
of’ a single trading vessel belonging to’ 
the port; while in 1767 it possessed be- 
tween thirty and forty engaged in foreign 
trade. Mr. Barnard was rich and cha- 
ritable, and appears to have been by no 
means deficient in talents. His works 
are enumerated by Dr. Allen,^ in his 
American Biographical Dictionaiy. 

BARNARD, (John,) an American 
divine, the fourth minister of Andover, 
Massachusetts, was bom about the year 
1690, graduated in 1709, and succeeded 
his father in his minisb^. He died on 
the 14th of June, 1758. 

BARNARD, (Thomas,) son of the 
preceding, was bom about the year 1714, 
graduated at Harvard college in 1732, 
and was ordained at Newbury on the 
31st of January, 1739. Tlie orthodoxy 
of his doctrines being impugned, be Was, 
St his own request, dismissed, and com*, 
menced the study of law; on the 
I7ili of September, 1755, was installed 
minister oT the first church in Salem, 
Massachusetts, and after bavins suffered 
from paralysiB, which impaired mS mental 
powers, died on the 15tb of August, 1776. 
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His xeligioUB .views were considered tp 
approximate to Arminianism. . He pub- 
lished some sennons. 

Barn ARJO/ (E dward,) brother of the 
preceding, was born about the year 1721, 
graduated m 1736, was ordained minister 
of HavershiU, Massachusetts, on the 27th 
of April, 1743, and died on the 26th of 
January, 1774. HS^ published a few 
sermons. J 

BARNARD, (Thoalas,) son of Thomas 
Barnard, was bom Aut the year 1748, 
graduated ^ Harvare in 1766, was or- 
dained at Smem on the 13th of January, 
1773, and died on the 1st of October, 
18}4. He left some sermons. 

BARNARDISTON, (Sir NathanH)' 
bom* 1588, died 1653, a Suffolk knight, 
of a very ancient and honourable family, 
many times chosen member of parlia- 
ment for that county, and eminently 
distinguished by judgment, probity, and 
piet^. The family had been remarkable 
for its piety before his time, Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston, his grandfather, having 
been sent for education to Geneva, in the 
reign . of queen Mary, to he under the 
especial care of Calvin. There is a large 
account of the character of Sir Nathaniel, 
written by Samuel Fairclough, a fellow 
of Caius college, Cambridge, which i.s 
incorporated in the volume entitled. 
The Lives of sundry Eminent Persons in 
this later Ago, by Samuel Clarke. 

BARNAUD, (Nicolas,) an alchemist 
Of the sixteenth century. He was bom 
at Crest, a small city of the Daupliiny. 
Where he studied is unknown ; he ap- 
pears to have been erratic, for be tra- 
velled in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Spain. He is conjectured to have 
studied medicine — he certainly practised 
it, and he made much profit by the 
credulity of his contemporaries, in his 
researches for the pliilosopher's stone. 
He published a great number of works 
on alchemy, of which Marchand has 
given a list, and Libavius reports that he 
had acquired great riches. He wrote 
also on politics and on religion. These 
works are both rare and curious, and 
many were published anonymously, or 
under fictitious names. The following 
are chiefly worthy of notice : — Le Miroir 
des Francis, contenant TEtat et le 
Maniemeiit des. Affaires de France, tant 
dp la Justice que de la Police, 158^, 
4to; Cabinet du Boi de Fr^ce, dons 
lequel il y a trois Perles d'ihestimable 
Videttr, 1681, 8vo. Many of his alche- 
nucal pieces are to be %ihd in the 
Theabrum Chymicum, tom. Hi. ; 
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BARNAVE, (Antoine Pierre Joseph 
Marie,) a French protestant, by profes- 
sion* an advocate, born'at Grencmle in 
1761. He was deputy for the province 
of Dauphine in tlie cstates-gencral of 
1789. He distinguished himself by his 
warm attachment to the revolutionary 
party, and by his opposition to the court 
In 1790, he with others of the original 
leaders of the revolution, began to look 
back, and wish to stop the torrent which 
they had let loose. When Louis XVI. 
was arrested at Varennes, after his flight 
in 1791, he was sent to the king with 
Pdthion and Latour-Muubourg, and the 
melancholy prospect of degraded royalty 
is sold to have completed his disgust for 
the party with whom be had been acting. 
Soon after he went to Grenoble, and 
married the daughter of an advocate, in- 
tending to live in retirement. But he 
was imprisoned on the charge of having 
corresponded with the king ; and in the 
sanguinary period of 1793, he perished 
on the scaffold, at the early age of thirty- 
two. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARNER, (James,) a physician and 
chemist, horn at Elbing m 1641. lie 
studied at Leipsic, and taught chemistry 
at Padua in 1670. lie was afterwards 
appointed to a chair of philosophy and 
medicine at Leipsic, and after some years 
returned to his native place, where be 
died about 1G86. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated Sennertus, and a warm par- 
tizan of Van Helmont. Ilis works in 
favour of the chemical theory of medi- 
cine attracted much notice at the time of 
their publication. Stahl savs that he 
had learned the whole of the Chymia 
Philosophica of Burner by heart at the 
age of fifteen. Darner has been looked 
upon as the author of the work, De 
Machiavello Medico, but it is not clearly 
established. Among those which bear 
his name, it is sufficient to notice, Exer- 
citium Chymicum delincatum, ^ Patav. 
1G70, 4to; Prodromus -Sennerti Novi, 
Vienna;, 16^4toj Spiritus Vini sine 
Acido, Lipsj™75, 8yo ; Chymia PUilo- 
sophica perl^t5 delincata, &c. Norimb. 
1698, 8vo. 

BARNES, (Dame Juliana,) the author 
of the book commonly known as the 
Book of St. Albans, having been printed, 
in that monastery in I486. It is a treaHse 
on hawking, hunting, and coat-armour, 
on eigbty-eight leaves in folio. Copies 
of this book are of extreme rarity. Dr. 
Dlbdin names the suni of 420/. aa the' 
money value of one. It waa rapnnted, 
witli additions, the* most unpdri^t 
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which is a treatise on Fishing with the 
angle, by Winkin dc Worde, in 1496. 
From that time till 1595, when it was 
recast by Gervase Markham, and pub- 
lished under the title of The Gentleman's 
Academy, there were many editions, 
chiefly from the press of Copland. A 
verbatim reprint of Winkin de Worde’s 
edition was published in 1810, under the 
care of Mr. llazlewood^ who has prefixed 
in an introduction all the information 
tiiat can now he obtained concerning the 
author and her curious work. The treatise 
on Fishing was published apart from the 
rest in 1827 ; and the treatise on Coat- 
armour may be found in Mr. Dallaway’s 
Inquiries into the Origin and Progress 
of Heraldry, 1793. The treatise on 
Hunting is in verse. Little is known of 
the audior, except that she was the 
prioress of the Benedictine monastery of 
Sopcwell, near St. Alban's, where she 
had ten nuns under her governance. 
Barnes was the way in which the name 
of the baron Berners was usually pro- 
nounced in those times, and there is, 
perhaps, no reason to doubt what Tanner 
relates concerning her, that she was a 
daughter of Sir James Berners, of Ber- 
ners-Noting, in Essex, and sister to 
iiichard lord Berners. 

BARNES, (Dr, Robert,) a reformer 
and a martyr in the reign of Henry VIII., 
first appears as a preacher at Cambridge, 
declaiming loudly against the luxury of 
prelates. This was at the time of wol- 
sey’s splendour, and was seen at once to 
be directed against him. This occa- 
sioned him to be taken notice of. He 
was committed to prison once and again, 
but at length escaped further pimishmcnj^. 
and went to Gennany, where he asso- 
ciated much with the reformers, and 
applied himself very closely to the study 
of divinity. He returned to England, 
and came into great favour with king 
Henry VIII., who made him one of his 
chaplains, and employed him in several 
missions to Germany. Qut the king’s 
favour became turned from him. In 
1540 he preached in favour of Luther’s 
doctnne, in reply to a sermon of bishop 
Gardiner. There were some indecencies 
in this sermon, of which Gardiner com- 
plained to the king, who ordered that 
Barnes should recant and apologize. He 
framed his recantation in such a monner 
os to be more oflensive ; whereupon he 
was committed to the Tower, and soon 
after burnt for liis heresy. Luther caused 
to be printed an account of his mar^- 
>dom. There are of Barnes’s writing, 
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Lives of the Popes, from St. Peter to 
Alexander II., published with a preface 
by Luther, in 1536 ; also a Supplication 
to King Henry VIII., with a Declaration 
of his Articles condemned for Heresy by 
the Bishops. 

BARNES, (Baniaby,) a poet of emi- 
nence towards the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and in the beginning of that 
of her successor, was bom about the year 
1569. He was fyounger son to Dr. 
Barnes, bishop offturham, who was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Tmie Mathew, who was 
one of the patrons of Barnaby Barnes. 
To him Barnes dedicated his Divine 
Century of Spiritual Sonnets, printed in 
1695, This, however, was not his first 
production, as two years before that date 
he had published Parthenophil and Par- 
thciiophe; Sonnets, Madrigals, Elegies, 
and Odes, which he dedicated to William 
Percy, author of Sonnets to the Fairest 
Cselia, 1594. Dr. Blifes, in his additions 
to Anthony Wood, (Ath. Oxon. ii. 48, 
edit. 1815,) states that Barnes accompa- 
nied the earl of Essex into France in 
1591, which is probably correct; but he 
is probably incorrect when he adds that 
Barnes remained there until 1594, as he 
wrote three sonnets in Gabriel Harvey’s 
Pierce’s Supererogation, which was pub- 
lished in 1593, and that is also the date 
of Parthenoj^hil and Parthenophe, already 
noticed, which work is expressly men- 
tioned by Gabriel Harvey. Dr. Bliss 
likewise quotes a MS. note by Oldys, in 
his copy of Langbaine, to show that 
Banies had “ translated the Spanish 
Couiicel, and written a poem on Shore’sf 
Wife,” when in fact both these pieces 
are spoken of by Harvey as “ the 
Spanim Counsellor Englished, and Shore's 
Wife eternized,” in his Pierce’s Superero- 
gation. Harvey, in the same work, not 
only refers to Barnes’s French service 
under the carl of Essex, but to his good 
conduct as a soldier in the Netherlands 
and Portugal. The accusations of 'Fho- 
mas Nash, in his Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, that Barnes liad 
stolen the chain of a nobleman’s steward, 
and tliat he had run away from frie 
enemy, are to be received with great 
caution, because Barnes bad stood for- 
ward as the friend and supporter of 
Harvey, the bitter antagonist of Nash. 
Anthony Wood states that Barnaby 
Barnes became a student of Brasennose 
in 1586, but that he quitted Oxford 
without taking any 4egree, adding, what 
became of him afterwards I know not.” 
There is no doubt that he adop^ Bie 
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miUtaiy profession, and occupied his 
leisure by writing poetry, which, if it have 
not much originality, has a good deal of 
elegance and smoothness of versihcation 
to recommend it. After his Divine Cen- 
tury of Spiritual Sonnets, in 1505, we 
hear of Barnes again in a literary capa- 
city in 1598, when lie wrote a sonnet 
prefixed to John Florio’s World of 
Words, and, in 1606'^ when he presented 
Ford with a sonnet tfl precede his Fame’s 
Memorial. In the^me year he trans- 
lated Cicero’s Offices, and in the next lie 
printed a tragedy, entitled the Devil’s 
Charter, which was played before king 
James at court, as well as at the public 
theatre. It is founded upon the life of 
pope Alexander VI., as narrated by 
Guicciardini. After this date we have 
no further intelligence regarding Barnes, 
and the period of his death is uncertain. 

BARNES, (Joshua,) was born at Lon- 
don, January 10, *1654, and brought up 
at Christ's Ilospital, where he early dis- 
tinguished himself by his attachment to 
the muse, as shown hy a collection of 
English poems, published in his fifteenth 
year. To these succeeded some drama- 
tic pieces in English and Latin ; written, 
the former hy himself, and the latter in 
conjunction with others ; and he likewise 
took a part in an English translation of 
some of the tragedies of Seneca. But of 
all these juvenile efiusions, little is khown 
at present beyond their titles, given in the 
Biograph. Britan n., unless, perhaps, some 
copies are preserved in tne library of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, where 
» Barnes entered as a sizar in 1671, and 
was elected a fellow in 1678. It was in 
the former of these years that he had 
finished his poetical paraphrase of the 
history of Esther, under the title of AuXt- 
KOKaroiTTpov, i. e. Speculum Vita AuUccb, 
To the text of Esther, written in Greek 
hexameters, were added a Latin transla- 
tion and Greek scholia, relating to the 
antiquities and customs of the East ; and 
as the writer hoped, perhaps, to equal the 
Argonautics of Apollonius, the poem 
was not permitted to impear for five 
years ; when, having undergone its last 
polish, it was brougnt out in 1676, and 
was dedicated to Dr. Dolbens, then bishop 
of Rochester, '^ho kindly defrayed a 
considerable part of the expense of 
minting if. In 1688 appeared his life of 
Edward III., where, says bUhop Nichol- 
son, in his Historical Libraries, the 
author has diligently collected whatever 
was to he bad far and near upon the 
several passages of that king’s reign ; 
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and though his authorities are generally 
well chosen, yet his inferences are not 
always such ns became a statesman ; 
and in this respect he has failed in equol- 
ling Thucydides, wliom he imitated, 
especially in putting long and elaborate 
speeches into the mouths of the princi- 
al characters. Equally unfortunate has 
een his fate as an editor of Euripides ; 
although it must he confessed, that in 
his searches after materials for his life of 
the dramatist, he has picked up some facts 
not generally known. But though the 
edition is now totally neglected, yet it 
answered probably the purpose for which 
it was intended, as it led to his appoint- 
ment of professor of Greek in 1695, the 
very year after its publication. Jn 1700 
ho mari'icd Mrs. Mason, a widow lady of 
Hemingford, near St. Ives, in Hunting- 
donshire ; who, being a great admirer of 
Barnes, went to Cambridge, to request 
his permission to settle an annuity of 
100/. upon him after licr death, which 
he politely refused, unless she w’oiild 
condescend to make him hfippy in her 
person ; and it is to this anecdote Gran- 
ger, quoted in Kinpis’s Biograpli. Britan, 
in all probability alluded, when he said that 
Mr. Barnes generously declined 2000/. a 
year, which was offered him. In the 
notes to his Euripides, arc found some quo- 
tations from the Esther, and another poem 
never printed, under the title of Fran- 
ciados, relating to the history of tin? 
Black Prince, whicJi w^as originally in- 
tended to rim through twelve books, but 
of which only eight were ever finished. 
Equally extensive was the erudition he 
displayed in the life of Anacreon, pre- 
#xed to his edition, which appeared at 
Cambridge in 1705 ; where is to be found 
a catalogue, omitted in the reprint of 
1721, of the works he had published, or 
intended to publish. This list contains, no 
less than forty-three works, and exhibits 
such a motley of subjects as the whole 
annals of literature cannot perhaps present 
its counterparty His pen appears to have 
moved as rafiidlyin writing, as his words 
fiowed in composing, especially in Greek 
verse ; of which he says, in the parody 
of Homer, prefixed to his poem on 
Esther, that he could compose sixty an 
hour. It must be mentioned to hia 
credit, however, that his verses are not 
merely centos, like those of Duport, but 
imitations of ancient authors, such as 
became the character of a poet, to which 
he fancied he could lay some claim. 
His last work was the edition of Homer, 
which appeared in 1710 , and only twq 
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years before lik death, on Aitg. 1712. 
It was during the period of preparing 
this work for the press, that he wrote a 
copy of English verses, said to he still 
extant in the library of Emmanuel 
college, to prove the identity of Solomon 
and Homer, with the view, it is sup- 
posed, of amusing his wife, and thus 
inducing her to supply him with money 
to defray the expense of the edition ; 
by whicn^ after all, lie was involved in 
considerable difficulties, and compelled 
to write to lord Harley to ask him for a 
small prebend, or ** a sufficient anchor to 
lay hold of,’* to use his own expression in 
his letter. But though Barnes lived ten 
months after sending the letter, the 
minister either could not, or would not, 
grant the desired aid. Amongst the 
humorous pieces of Barnes, and whose 
very titles will serve to give some idea 
of Uie bent of his mind on such sub- 
jects, may be mentioned, 1. A Greek 
Macaronic poem, on the battle of a 
Spider and a Toad, written in 1673. 2. 
A Supplement to the Battle of the Fleas 
and a Welshman. 3. A poem on Cock- 
fighting, in 1673. 4. FepoMo, or a 

New Discovery of a little sort of people 
called Pigmies, which appeared in 1675, 
and was perhaps the prototype of Swift’s 
Lilliput. Of his talents it has been said 
that he w'as more remakahlc for the hap- 
piness of bis memory, than the solidity 
of his judgment; and hence it was pro- 
posed to put on his tomb the inscription 
following: — ** Josua Barnes, felicis me- 
morise, expectans judicium a witticism 
first used by Menage in his satire upon 
l^erre Montmaur; while in allusion to 
his facility in composing Anacreontics^' 
and writing upon every variety of sub- 
jects, there was written a burlesque 
epitaph in Greek in that measure, which 
has been thus translated : — 

*’ Kind Barnes adorned by every muse, 

Bach Greek in his own art outdoes ; 

No orator was ever greater, 

No poet ever chanted sweeter. 

He excelled in grammar mystery, 

And the Black Prince of history ; 

And a divine, the most profound, 

That ever trod on British ground * 

BARNES, (Thomas,) a puritan divine 
of the seventeenth century, who appears 
to have taken an active part in the theo- 
logical disputes of the time of the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. He is 
mentioned by a writer in MS. Harl. 7526 
as minister of St. Margaret’s church in 
New Fish-street, London. A work of 
his, ' entitled, 'Fhe Wise Man’s Forecast 
jsgainst the evil Time, 4to, London, 1624, 


was reprinted in the’Horielan Miscellany, 
but contains merely one of hiS sermons. 
Cole, in his MS. Athense Cantahrigienses, 
classes him. among the authors of the 
university of Cammidge, and giveS the 
title of the above work ; but there appears 
to he no direct evidence that he was ever 
educated in that university. 

BARNES, (John,) a Roman-catholic 
writer of some celebrity in the seven- 
teenth century, wlA according- to Wood, 
was of a Lancasl|% family, and edu- 
cated for some time at Oxford, whence 
he went into Spain, where he studied 
divinity and philos^hy. Moreri says 
that he studied at Louvaine, and with 
great success. He entered himself 
among the English Benedictines aiDouai, 
Imving even in early life some fears from 
the inquisition, owing to the freedom 
with which he thought, and the boldness 
with which he communicated his opinions, 
lliis state of mind was little agreeable 
to his Benedictine brethren, so that he 
left them, and went to reside at Paris. 
Before this time he Imd bet*n sent on a 
mission to England. In 1625 he pub- 
lished a work against the doctrine of 
mental reservation, entitled, Dissertatio 
contra Equivocationes, and in the appro- 
bation of the faculty of theology at Paris, 
which is prefixed, he is styled doctor of 
arts and divinity, professor of the English 
missibn, and first assistant of the congre- 
gation of Spain. This work gave much 
ofience, but more was given by his Ca- 
tholico-Romainis Paclficus. He wrote 
also an answer to Keyner’s Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum in Angl|i^ These were < 
regarded by the pope 'OT many attacks 
upon the church, and ho was delivered 
up by cardinal Richelieu. He was con- 
veyed through Germany to Rome, wliere 
he was committed to tlie prison of the 
Inquisition, and there remained for thirty 
years, ^ing often in a state of insanity. 
An edition of his Catholico-Romanus 
Paeificus was printed at tlie theatre at 
Oxford in 1680. 

BARNES, (David,) an American 
divine, was bom at Marlborough, Mas- 
sa^usetts, graduated in 1762, was ‘ or- 
dained minister of Seituate on the 4fti of 
December, 1754, and died on the 27th 
of April, 1811. A Volume of his ser- 
mons has been published, with a bio- 
grwhical sketch. 

BARNES, {Thomas, ) D.D., born 
1747, died 1810, a dissenting minister of 
the Presbyterian denomuiation, 'whose 
life was spent at Manchesto aiffi the 
parts adjacent, where that pliftieular 
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speoiet of dksent had long and greatly congregation he remained thir^ years, * 
preTdiled. He was a native of those and the connexion ceased c^y with his 
puts of Lancashire, and connected by death. 

birth with some of Uie earlier ministers During this time nothing was abated 
of that county, who dll up the series of the zed with which he dscharged the 
from the clergy ejected or silenced by duties of his ministry. He preached 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662 to the twice every Sunday, and it is related of 
present time. By the early death of his him as a singular fact, that there were 
mther, the care of hb education devolved found among his papers, after his de- 
upon his mother, who brought him up cease, several hundred sermons composed 
in those principjjte and fedings which by him which had never be«n delivered, 
are the charactAtics of the comma- In all affairs connected with the body of 
nity to which, sne belonged. It was dissenters to which he belonged, in the 
early determined that he should be a part of the kingdom in which he lived, 
minister, and he had his school edu- ne was the principal person; and when the 
cation partly under a clergyman, the academy at Warrington was dissolved, and 
master of the grammar school at War- another on a similar plan was established 
rington, and partly under a dissenting at Manchester, he was placed at the 
minister, Mr. Holland, of Bolton, by head of it. This was in 1786, and he 
whom many of the dissenting youth of continued to hold the situation till 1798. 
the better condition in the northern parts The academy was then declining, and 
of England were educated. He then en- after an attempt to continue it at Man- 
tered the academy at Warrington, an chester, it was removed to York, where 
institution which had been founded by it continued to flourish till 1840, when it 
the dissenters of Lancashire for the edu- was taken back to Manchester. In the 
cation of their ministers and laymen in direction of the charitable and literary 
imiversity learning, over which there institutions of Manchester, Dr. Barnes 
have presided several persons of theolo- took an active part, lie, and his friend 
gical and literary eminence. When Dr. Dr. Percival, were the principal founders 
Barnes became a student in this academy of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
in 1 764, Dr. Aikin and Dr. Priestley were of Manchester, which has enrolled among 
amongst the tutors. He passed through its members several eminent names in 
the dasses with much credit ; and in science and literature, and has published 
1769 was ordained in the manner prac- many volumes of valuable contributions, 
tised by the presbyterian dissenters of It was by the instrumentality of Dr. Per- 
those times, by the laying on of hands cival, that the university of Edinburgh 
of the older ministers of the neighbour- was induced to confer the degree of 
hood. He settled as a minister with a doctor in divinity on Dr. Barnes. This 
rural cong];^#jgation at a place called was done in 1782. 

Cockey-M^^f . not far from Bolton, Dr. Barnes enjoyed a high provincial 
where had been from the beginuing ^ reputation, but lie did not t£ULe the means 
presbyterian dissent a chapel and con- for establishing one of a more general and 
gregation. Dr. Barnes spent twelve extensive nature. Beside his contribu- 
years at this place, where, ov his ener- tions to the Transactions of the Manches- 
getic and zealous and popular preach- ter Society, we have nothing which he 
mg, supported by a strong sense of duty has published except two sermons, one 
and an inwrought sentiment of piety, on the occasion of the opening of the 
together with a reasonable amount of academy over which he presided; the 
theological and other learning, he greatly other on the death of Mr. Threlkeld, a 
increased the number of the congrega- minister at Rochdale. With thb sermon 
tion^ and revived the somewhat failing is a memoir of the life of Mr. Threl- 
spirit of religion in that district. In keld, who was chiefly remarkable for an 
1780 he was called to a scene of greater extraordinary power of recollecting names 
usefulness, being chosen minister of a and dates, ana for having stored a pro- 
large and wealthy congregation in the digious number of them m his memory, 
town of Manchester, which had . li«en Dr. Barnes’s account of him containssome 
collected a century before hy the. puritan curious facts. He died June 23, 1810. 
ministers, who had been removed BARNES, (Sir Edward,) a ^uMin- 

the chuT^. by the aeration of the Act guisbed English military officer, bom in 
of UniformiW, and of which Henry Ke^ year 1776, became a mriormthe 

come, one of those minii^eis^ was thf first 99th foot, on the 16th of Novenffier 
rmlar pastor. In connexion with, rids 1794;. he was made colonel fh the 
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army in 1810; major-general in 1813; 
and lieutenant-general in 1825. He 
was in 1812 appointed to the staff in 
Spain and Portugal, and was in com- 
mand of a brigade at the battles of Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Neville, Neve, and 
others. He served as adjutant-generd 
to the army in the campaign in France 
and the Netherlands, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo. His 
services on that memorable occasion ob- 
tained for him the Austrian order of 
Maria Theresa, and the Russian order of 
St. Anne, first class, having previously 
been made a K.C.B. In 1819, he was ap- 
pointed to the staff in Ceylon, and in June, 
1831, was named commander-in-chief in 
India* He was in 1823 governor of Cey- 
lon. On his return to England, he sat in 
two parliaments for the borough of Sud- 
bury. At the time of his death, which 
took place on the 19th of March, 1838, 
he was a knight grand cross of the Bath. 
(Gent’s Mag.) 

BARNES, (Daniel IL) an eminent 
American couchologist, who took a very 
conspicuous part in the formation of the 
high school at New York, and afterwards 
assisted in the management of the esta- 
blishment. He died of an accident on 
the 27th of October, 1818. He was an 
active member of the Lyceum at New 
York, and was distinguished also by his 
classical attainments. He was for many 
years occupied in teaching, and was also 
a baptist preacher. He refused the pre- 
sidency of the college at Washington. 
His writings on conchology, which en- 
title him to high rank amongst the pro- 
secutors of the science, appearea in 
Silliman's Journal. 

BARNET, (Curtis,) a commodore* in 
the British navy. He entered the navy 
at an early age, and at the instance of 
his patron, Sir Charles Wager, an officer 
who ever ^predated professional worth, 
he obtainedf his post-captain’s commission 
in the year 1731. Barnet possessed at- 
tributes and attainment^ of a superior 
order ; and being a gallant and experi- 
enced seaman, and, moreover, an omcer 
well informed upon all subjects connected 
with nautical science and naval discipline, 
he was highly esteemed by his professional 
friends, who upon aU doubtfm ‘•points of 
service,” and nice questions^ of official 
etiquette, usually sought his superior 
opinion.-J- 

* For pstBinft observation relstlDg to the rank of 
eommoaote. see memoir of Avvimox, p. lS7t vol.l. 

t Barnet's clever and spirited oorrespondonee 
WfUi commodoie. afterwards admiral teatook, 
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In his cimacity of captain, the services 
of Barnet become remarkable, from his 
having had twice to encounter, and 
punish with salutary effect, 'acts of 
aggression involving infractions of neu- 
treuity serious as unjustiftable in their 
nature. His Jirst encounter, or rather 
collision, with a foreign power, then in 
amity with his sovereign, — a collision 
which, according to the diplomatic par- 
lance of later times, Awould have been 
termed an “untowaifl event,” admits of 
the following simple mation.t 

It would seem that some two years 
subsequently to the commencement of 
hostilities with Spain, in 1739, captain 
Barnet, who was then employed on the 
Mediterranean station, in command of 
the Dragon of 60 guns, had been de- 
tached with the (44) to cruise in 
the vicinity of Cadiz, for the supposed pur- 
pose of intercepting the enemy’s expected 
treasure-ships on their homeward voyage. 
The Dragon and her consort had not 
long arrived on their cruising-ground 
when they descried three strange vessels 
of war, of suspicious appearance. Under 
the full impression that the strangers 
were Spaniards, Barnet and his consort 
immediately crowded canvas in pursuit 
of the supposed foe. About midnight 
the Dragon came up with the stemmost 
vessel, which Barnet hailed, requesting 
the stranger to “ bring to, as he was 
desirous to send his boat on hoard.” Re- 
ceiving but evasive and “ dissatisfactory” 
replies to his thrice repeated request, 
the captain of the Dragmi caused a 
“si^le-shot to be fired Orhead** of his 
shuffling and unwilling respondent. The 
|kin||^ess gun, intended only to enforce a 
reasonable answer to a reasonable re- 
touching the unprecedented and unjustifiable mode 
adopted by that unpopular chief in conveying a 
public mandate, obtained for him no little of profea- 
aional applause. The entire correspondence upon 
tbe subject will be found in Charnock's Biogtaphia 
Navalia. The principal points at issue an nearly 
similar to those which afterwards became the sub- 
ject of dispute between Mathews and Lestoek* It 
appears,” observes Charnock. “ could we persuade 
ourselves to such a belief, that Mr. Barnet had an 
intuitive knowledge of what vrat herekOer to hap^ 
pen, and had been studying the proper rebuke for 
the admiral's conduct, when he made use ef the 
following sarcasm >-* I presume there amUistoacea 
both of whole divisions going down to the enemy 
too soon, and ofeeminginta iaUaiiohavt no part 
•a the action* ** 

t The statements of C^arnook and l^rvey axe 
dissatisfactory in the extreme. Hervey dismisses 
the case in a few lines ; and Ghamoek neglects to 
state whether the rencontre took plane during tbe 
deceptive shades of n!(^t, ef during an Interv^ of 
open dey. 

I Then cominanded hy captain Balehen, son of 
,theUl-fhted chief who was lost, in the Widarp, 
3eethenamel ^ , 
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quest) had been- hardly discharged from 
the bow of the Bntish ship, ere it 
was returned with an over-ready 
broadside, impatiently delivered as badly 
directed. A sharp contest ensued, and, 
after the strangers, which turned out to 
he three ships of war, pertaining to a 
French force under the chevalier I)e 
Caylcs, had lost one of their captains, 
and, according to Cliarnock, ** a consi- 
derable number ofAen, besides having 
upwards of seventy M^crately wounded," 
the offending party tliought proper to 
desist, and wlien too late, “ to come to," 
what the author of the Biographia Na- 
valis terms, “ a proper explaiiaticm." 
(How misapplied the expression !) What 
explanation could remove the impropriety 
of the chevalier’s impetuous proceeding ? 

All authorities in the several statements 
of this rash and inconsiderate infraction 
of neutrality, admit that the French ships 
were so roughly handled as to ho com- 
pelled to put into Malaga to repair their 
respective damages. The Dragon and 
Folkstone sustained considerable injury 
in their sails, spars, and running rigging ; 
but of the crews of the British ships, few 
are returned as killed and wounded.* 

Dismissing, as too complicated and too 
tedious to detail in a work of this nature, 
the second case in which Bamot became 
involved in a breach of neutrality, f 
we abridge from the best authorities his 
subsequent services, 'fhese were chiefly 
confined to the Indian seas. There, as 
commodore of an .active and vigilant 
squadron, he constantly intercepted the 
enemy’s trade, at the same time, affording 
full protection to the British commerce. 
Early in the year 1745,|: he captiureAn^ 
the Deptford (60), in company with the 
Preston (50), then commanded by the 
earl of Northesk, three valuable vessels, 
after a gallant resistance on the part of the 

* The two authorities which record this ** unto< 
ward event" diflbr materially in their respective 
returns of the killed and wounded on the part of 
the fhigllsh. Charnock asserts that between 
both ships ** only four men were killed, and four- 
wounded, several of themonly slightly." <^mp- 
bcU gives the British loss as ** eieven killed, and 
ivfsnUf-two wounded;" and Hervey makes no 
mennonoftheloss on either side. What depend- 
ence can be placed on such accounts f The future 
historian win do well to consult (if the document 
can be found at Whitehall) captain Bamef^s offloiol ' 
letter to admiral Haddock. 

t A full account of this retaliative breach of neu- 
trality will be found in the 6th volume of Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals. 

t Charnock and Hervey each give the date of the 
25ch of January, 1744, whilst both authorities state 
tliat the commodore sailtd from Portsmouth on the 
bth May t 1744. Barnet must have departed 
Spltfaeadlu 1744; but it was in January, 1745, as 
Campbell correctly states, that ** three large shiiis 
hove in sight." 
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enemy. The aliips taken pertained to the 
French, and were considered a formidable 
force; each ship had mounted thirty 
guns, and carried a complement of 150 
men. Tlie prizes wore richly laden — 
the French supercargoes are said to have 
estimated the contents of each ship at 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
This, with other captures he had made, 
inflicted a heavy blow on the French 
East India Company. “ But the most 
signal instance of hia activity and i>ene- 
tration was exhibited in the mode which 
he took to protect Madras.” The French, 
with a body of one thousand infantry, 
four hundred of which were Europeans, 
together with a squadron of cavalry, and 
a park of artillery, marched out of Pon- 
dicherry, and encamped within a mile of 
Fort St. George. Instead of sailing for 
the protection and defence of this place, 
into the roads of Madras, he proceeded 
straight for Pondicherry, wisely con- 
ceiving that by making indications of hia 
design to attack this settlement, he would 
draw off the enemy to its defence from 
before Madras. The governor of the 
latter place, however, became so alarmed 
at the proximity of tlic French army, 
and at the absence of commodore Barnet, 
that he despatched a messenger urging 
the latter to leave Pondicherry and to 
return to Madras ; but Burnet had too 
much confidence in the success of bis 
own plan to abandon the execution of it 
on account of the timid apprehensions of 
the governor. In order, however, in 
sonic measure to allay the fears of 
the Madras authorities, as well os se- 
cure the settlement while he remained 
^at Pondicherry, he sent back one of his 
squadron, to which the governor was 
instructed to make the necessary signals, 
in case he should he reduced to extre- 
mity. Tlic commodore had not been 
long in Pondicherry roads before he was 
fully convinced that his stratagem would 
succeed in saving Madras^ Toe French^ 
with a view to deceive Barnet, and draw 
him from the position wliich he app^red 
to maintain, with every show of a reso- 
lute spirit, had given out that they ex- 
pected four sail of the line in the 
roads ; but Barnet was not to be diiped^ 
The rumour was treated as “ a weak 
invention of the enemy.” Instead of 
retreating, he sent his boats to sound, 
and feigned movements and preparations 
for landing his men. The French be- 
coming seriously alarmed for the safety 
of Pondicherry, idtimatelv resolved to 
“ return by forced marenes from Ma- 
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dras.” Thus, by' the firmness and 
foresight of this bfave and sagacious sea- 
man, this valuable settlement was pre- 
served to the East India Company.* This 
' may be said to be the last essential ser- 
^ vice which Barnet had been enabled to 
render to his country. He died afloat, 
and in the prime of life, on the 2dth of 
April, 1746. 

BARNEVELDT, (Johan van Olden,) 
grand pensionary of Holland, was born 
at Amcrsfoot, in the province of Utrecht, 
in 1547, according to some of his bio- 
graphers, or 1549 according to others, 
of an ancient and noble family. At that 
time the United Provinces had just 
shaken off the yoke of Spain, and Barn- 
veldt’s eminent talents raised him, 
though scarcely twenty years of age, to 
the office of counsellor and pensionary 
of Rotterdam ; a situation which did not 

E re vent him from joining the army of 
is countrymen as a volunteer, in the 
memorable siege of Haarlem in 1513. 
When queen Elizabeth sent the carl of 
Leicester with an army to aid the Dutch 
against tlieir oppressors, Bavneveldt 
made himself conspicuous by joining the 
opposition to the earl's autliority. At 
the time of Leicester’s recall, Barneveldt 
had been promoted to the office of grand 
pensionary of Holland and West Fries- 
land, and was omnipotent in his autho- 
rity ; for by his talents and wise admi- 
nistration, ho had restored order to 
public afi'uirs, encouraged trade, and 

n roved the finances of the state. He 
been also sent as an ambassador to 
Henry IV. of France, and James I. of 
England, not only to prevent them from 
making peace with Spain, but also to^ 
urge tnem to sign a treaty to assist Hol- 
land against that power, in both of which 
he succeeded even beyond his expecta- 
tion; for not long after, by taking ad- 
vantage of James’s necessities, by a 
prompt payment of about one-third of 
the amount, he obtained likewise the 
restoration of the cautionary towns of 
Brielle, Flessing, and Remetkens, which 
had been given up to Elizabeth as secu- 
rities of the money which she had lent 
by the treaty of 1585. In the mean 
tune, the ambitious Maurice, who had 
been elected stadtholder, step by step, 
had succeeded to the authority of his 
father, and it became evident, that if the 
supremacy of the lawa had not been 

• After Barnet's death, by the timid and vaccil- 
lating conduct of his successor, commodore Peyton, 
Madras became blockaded, and its inhabitants were 
doomed to pay a ransom of about half a million 
sterling. Sw M. La Bourdonnafs. 
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established, lie would have usurped the 
sovereign power. Barneveldt was the 
champion of the popular liberties. He 
was at that time negotiating a treaty of 
peace with Spain, through the means of 
the archduke, then governor of the Low 
Countries, in which the independence of 
the United States had already been ad- 
mitted. This, however, was opposed by 
Maurice, who wishi^ for the Continua- 
tion of the war, as most sure means 
of succeeding in h|y design, excited so 
much opposition and violence against 
Barneveldt, tliat for the sake of avoiding 
a civil war, he resigned his office. How- 
ever, at the urgent solicitations of the 
States, he reassiimed the office, and with 
the assistance of ilic ambassadors of 
France and England, a truce of twelve 
years was signed with Spain, in which 
the independence of Holland was re- 
cognised. 

Tlie credit which this treaty gained 
fur Barneveldt was so great, that he 
would have been sufiicicntly powerful to 
put a stop to the ambition of Maurice ; 
out at this critical moment fanaticism 
offered to that ambitious prince the means 
of exciting the popular feelings, and 
procuring the downful of his rival. 
Two opposite sects were dividing Hol- 
land. One under Arminius wished to 
soften the severe doctrine of Calvin on 
predestination and grace, while the other, 
under Gomar, defended that doctrine to 
the utmost extent. Barneveldt, who had 
always defended civil and religious 
liberty, with the most enlightened part 
of the nation, supported the Arminians, 
who acknowledged for their chief Vor- 
’stius, who had succeeded him in the 
divinity chair at Leyden : it was quite 
enough for Barneveldt to have espoused 
one party to induce Maurice to declare 
himself in favour of the other. This 
question having thus become matter of 
sUite, an intolerant work of king James, 
in which he denounced as heretical the 
opinions of Vorstius, and pointed out 
burning as the only punishment due to 
him, added new weight to the power of 
Maurice against the authority of Bar- 
neveldt, by whose advice the States gave 
a civil but evasive answer to the letter of 
James, with which he had accompanied 
a copy of his book. But this prudent 
conduct so much enraged Maurice and 
his party, that the most abominable and 
calumnious writings, were published, ac- 
cusing Balmeveldt of wisWg.tb betray 
the nation, and re-establish the power of 
Spain to overturn the religion of the 
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state. To follow up his success, Maurice 
demanded a general synod, to which the 
point at issue between the Arminians 
and Gomarists should be referred. Bar- 
neveldt opposed it in his celebrated 
Memoir, in which he showed the danger 
and inutility of the measure, and would 
probably have succeeded in defeating it 
altogether, but for the intrigues of Car- 
leton, the English ambassador. Bame- 
veldt and his friendwerc arrested by the 
order of Maurice, Jn in November 13, 
1618, the synod was held at Dordrecht, 
composed of deputies of almost all the 
Calvinist churches of Europe, except 
those of France ; and the Arminians 
were condemned as heretics. The trial 
of the prisoners soon followed; Barne- 
veldt was condemned to lose his head, 
by twenty-six deputies named by Maurice, 
for the imaginaiy crime of having at- 
tempted to deliver his country into the 
liands of the Spaniards, and brought the 
church of God into trouble and danger ; 
and on the 14th of May, 1619, the sen- 
tence was earned into execution at the 
Hague, where he met his fate with that 
culm courage which had attended him 
tlirough life. His sou William, with a 
view of avenging his father’s death, 
formed a conspiracy against the usurper, 
in which he tried, but in vain, to persuade 
his brother Ii6n6 to join; and the con- 
spiracy being discovered, William fled, 
and R6n6 was arrested and condemned 
to death for not having revealed the 
guilty intention of his brother; which 
^ fatal event has immortalized the memory 
of his illustrious mother. She solicited 
his pardon from Maurice, who expressed 
his surprise that she should do for her ^ 
son, what she had refused to do for her 
husband. To this she replied with in- 
dignation, 1 would not ask a pardon 
for my husband, because he was inno- 
cent ; I solicit for my son, because he is 
guilty.” 

£ ARNE W A LL^ ( J ohn,) lord chancellor 
of Ireland, was the third lord Trimles- 
town. Before his accession to the title, 
he was second justice of the king's bench 
in 1509; vice-treasurer in 1522; and 
high treasurer of Ireland in 1524. In 
1534 he wa9«iappointed> high chancellor 
of Ireland, whicn offlee he held till his 
decease, 25th July, 1538. In 1536 he 
was joined in a commission with the 
lurd-^easurer Brabazon, and made an 
incursion into Offaley, when they obliged 
O’Connor,, who was rav^ing the country, 
to return home with all the expedition he 
could. In 1537, O'Ncile, breaking Ids 
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engagement with the state, and having 
resolved to send some forces into Locale, 
under the conduct of his son, to seize 
the king’s castle of Ardglass, the lord- 
deputy Gray, as soon as he had intelli- 
gence thereof, assembled his forces ; but 
before he advanced his colours into Ulster, 
by the advice of the privy council, com- 
missioned the lord-cliaiicellor Trimles- 
town, the bishop of Meuth, and chief- 
justice Aylmer, to treat with O’Neile in 
the borders of Ulster, who meeting them 
at the time appointed, and after many 
words passed on each side, and objected 
grievances, O Neile at last submitted, 
and both armies were, a few days after- 
wards, disbanded. 

BARNEWAIjL, (Nicholas,) the third 
viscount Kingsland, was horn in 1668, 
and married, when under age, a daughter 
of George, count Hamilton. In 1688 
he entered the Irish army, was a captain 
in the earl of Limerick’s dragoons, and 
for his adherence to the cause of James 
II. was outlawed. He was present at 
the battle of the Boyne, and aided in the 
defence of Limerick until its surrender ; 
and being comprehended within the 
articles of Limerick, obtained a reversal 
of the outlawry in 1697. In the first 
parliament of king William III. in Ire- 
land, he delivered his writ of siimmons, 
and took the oath of allegiance; but 
being required to take the oath, and 
make and subscribe the declaration ac- 
cording to the act made in England, ho 
refused to do so, declaring it was not 
agreeable to his conscience. The lord- 
chancellor acquainted lijm that he know 
the consequence of his refusal was that 
4ic could not sit in that house, on which 
his lordship withdrew, and in 1703 joined 
with other iiomfin catholics in a petition, 
desiring to have the re;usons heard by 
counsel which they had to offer against 
passing the bill entitled, An Act to pre- 
vent the further growth of Popery. Lord 
Kingsland died on tlie 14feh June, 1725. 

BARNEWALL, (Anthony,) a jpallant 
young soldier, the youngest son of John, 
the eleventh lord Trimlcstown, on Irish 
peer. The religion of his family being 
a bar to his advancement at home, he 
went to Germany in his seventeenth 
^ear, and entered tlie imperial service, 
in which he continued until his decease 
in September 1739. The following ao* 
count of Mr. Barnewall was given to his 
brother-in-law, viscount Mountgarrett, 
by a general in the imperil service. 
^^'Amongst all those brave men who have 
lost their lives at the battle of Crotzka, 
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none is so much lamented by us all, as 
Mr. Anthony Bamewall, the lord Trim- 
lestown’s youngest son. He came into 
Germany in general Hamilton's regiment 
of cuirassiers, when his good sense, hu- 
mility, good nature, and truly honest, 
worthy principles, gained him the love 
and esteem of all who had the least 
acquaintance with him ; we have had 
scarce any action of any note with the 
'furks that he was not in, and always 
acquitted himself with uncommon reso- 
lution. The day before the said battle 
he was made a lieutenant; the next fatal 
day, the regiment in which he hud his 
commission was one of the first that 
charged the enemy. At the very first 
onset, his captain and cornet were Killed, 
when he took up tlie standard, tore off 
the flag, tied it round his waist, and 
commanded the troop, lie led out twice 
to the charge, and was as often repulsed. 
The third time he turned himself to his 
men and said, ‘ Come on, my bravo fel- 
lows; wc shall certainly now do the 
work, follow me-’ He then set spurs to 
his horse, and pursued into the thickest 
of the enemy, where lie was surrounded, 
defending himself for a considerable time 
with amazing courage. At last lie fell 
quite covered witli wounds, and dying, 
loft such an example of tnie courage aiul 
bravery, as cannot fail of being admired 
by all who shall hear of it.” 

BARNKY, (Joshua,) a distinguished 
American scanuin, who was bom at Bal- 
timore on the 6th of July, 1759. He 
went to sea whilst quite a youth, and at 
the beginning of the revolutionary war, 
entered an American sloop in the capa- 
city of master’s mate. He accompanied^ 
the squadron of conimudore Hopkins, by 
which, in 1775, the capture of New 
Ihrovidence was effected. His gallantry 
obtained for him the rank of lieutenant, 
and he was taken prisoner by the English, 
but soon exchanged. In October, 1779, 
he, together with a friend, captured a 
considerable prize, and in the next year 
married. In a few weeks after this, he 
was robbed of all his money in going to 
Baltimore, '^id without mentioning his 
loss, he soon went again to sea, where he 
was taken prisoner, carried to England, 
and confined at Plymouth, from whence, 
however, he escaped, and returning to 
Pennsylvania, received the commana of 
a small ship, with which he captured the 
General Monk, belonging to the English 
fleet. In the latter end of the year, he 
, was einployed to carry despatches to Dr. 
^ri^klin at Paris, and to bring back a 
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quantity of bullion lent by the French 
king to the United States. In 1796 he 
went again to France with Mr. Munroe, 
deputed the bearer of the national flag 
to the convention, and held for a short 
time a naval command under the French 
government. He resigned it in 1800, 
and returned to America, and in 181 
was appointed to the command of the 
flotilla assembled to protect the Chesa- 
peak. He was pr^nt at the engage- 
ment of BladensbiCI^, on the 2dth of 
August, 1814, and was wounded. In 
May, 1815, he went on a mission to 
Europe, and returned in October follow- 
ing. After this he lived in retirement, 
and died on the 1st of December, 1818, 
at Pittsburg, on liis way to Kentucky, 
where he had intended to settle, lie 
served his country for forty-one years, 
and was engaged, says Dr. Allen, in 
twenty-six battles and one duel. 

BARNFIELD, (Richard,) was a poet 
of considerable merit and reputation at 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth, of 
whom very little is known beyond the 
works he produced. It is singular that 
his name should have been entirely 
passed over by Anthony Wood, for there 
is no doubt that Bamfleld was of Brasen- 
nose college, as is proved by the univer- 
sity registers, and we have his own 
evidence that he took his degree at Ox- 
ford, the date being February 6, 1592. 
The omission by Anthony Wood was in 
part supplied by Dr. Bliss, in liis edition 
of the Atnciise Oxonienses, i. 683. Bam- 
field was entered at Brasennose Nov. 27, 
1589, as then of the age of fifteen, so 
that he was born in 1574; and he is 
'termed Jllius generosi of Staffordshire. 
Whether he was brought up to any pro- 
fession we have no certain information, 
but he adopted that of an author two 
years after he took his bachelor's degree. 
His Affectionate Shepherd came out in 
1594, in 12mo; and he tells us in the 
prefatory matter to a subsequent publica- 
tion, that this was his first work, although 
two others had been erroneously assigned 
to him. One of these was, in all pro- 
bability, Greene’s Funerals, 1594, con- 
sisting of twenty-four sonnets upon the 
death of the celebrated Egbert Greene, 
which the Rev. A. Dyce disclaims- for 
Barniield, on tlie ground that they were 
unworthy of his pen, (Greene's Works, 
i. lii.) not bein^ aware that he had, in 
express terms, himself repudiated^them. 
This denial Bamfleld inserted in his se- 
cond production, called Cyntnia, which 
made its appeai^aucc in 1595, 12mQ. It is 
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remarkable as the earliest adoption of the 
stanza of Spenser, a merit which its 
author asserts for himself in the prefa- 
tory epistle. Here we first meet with the 
ode,. “ As it fell upon a Day,” which was 
reprinted under the signature of Ignoto, in 
Englarnrs Helicon, 1600, but had been 
given as Shakespeare’s in the Passionate 
Pilgrim, 1599. Tliereis an additional piece 
of evidence to establish Barnfield’s title 
to the ode, which h^not been anywhere 
noticed, viz. that he^eprinted it himself 
in his third and last production, the 
Encomion of Lady Pecunia, 1598, 4to, of 
which a second and much altered edition 
came out in 1605; a full account of this 
edition may be seen in Collier’s Bridge- 
water Catalogue, p. 21 , and it is mentioned 
in no other bibliographical work. It seems 
probable that Barnheld was destined for 
the law, and that he was a member of 
Gray’s Inn, because two of the separate 
divisions of his Encomion are dedicated 
to his friends, Edward Leigh and Nicho- 
las Blacklcech, who both belonged to 
that society. The date of liis death is 
unknown, but we may, perhaps, presume 
that he died early, from the tact that 
nothing came from his pen after 1605, 
and he betrayed in his works such a 
fondness for “ the beggarly mystery, 
that had he lived he could 
have refrained from writing. 
His Encomion of the Lady Pecunia, 1598, 
was reprinted by Sir A. Boswell for the 
Roxburgh Club, in 1816. 

BARNHAM, (Sir Francis,) of Bough- 
ton-Mounchensey in Kent, an historical 
scholar and writer in the reign of James 
the First, He wrote a history of his 
family which has never been published, 
in which is some account of Sampson 
Leonard, another of the historical scho- 
lars of the time, whose daughter he 
married. He was one of eighty-four 
persons distinguished in literature, who 
were to form what was called an Academy 
Royal, to be an appendage to the Order 
of the Garter, in a volume of which the 
duke of Buckingham appears as the 
patron. 

BARNIM, a name of several dukes of 
Pomerania, of whom the most distin- 
guished are the following. 

Bamim sumamed the Good, an 
active and benevolent prince, built or 
enlarged many towns, laid the founda- 
tions of the city of Grei&wald, and founded 
several cloisters. In 1226 he recovered 
Loitz and. Demmin from the Rugiuns^ 
and fireed nimself from the sovereignty 
of Denmark; and the, death of his cousin, 
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Wartislalf III., without male heirs, left 
hiin sole ruler of Slavia, or Vorpomine- 
rania. A feud with the margrave of 
Brandenburg wasted his dominions, but 
this enemy was at length, after the loss 
of a battle, obliged to retreat. In 1276 
he resigned his rights over the city of 
Colberg to the bisliops of Cammin. He 
died in a peaceful old age, a.u. 1278. 

Barnlm III,, suriiamcd the Great, 
succeeded his father, Otto I., in 1345, 
having, however, performed the most 
material duties of a regent from 1321, 
when he was associated by his father with 
himself in the government. When the 
false Waldcmar, a miller of Selltz, claimed 
the succession to the Mark, Barnim was 
one of the last to assist him, (moved 
thereto at last only by the danger of his 
own provinces,) and one of the first to 
desert the pretender, and assist the law- 
ful heir, Louis 1. For this service, he 
received several provinces in Ukermark. 
He also defended the right of his cousins 
and wards at Wolgfist to the succession 
of Rugen, against the princes of Meck- 
lenburg. He took decisive measures for 
putting down the numerous highway 
robbers in his dominions ; and in 1365 
mediated successfully for a peace be- 
tween tlie llansc towns and Waldcmar, 
king of Denmark. He held a splendid 
court, and was fond of military and chi- 
valrous spectacles, many of which be 
gave at liis own court. He founded the 
Carthusian convent of the Grace of God, 
afterwards the Oderburg, near Stettin, 
ill 1360. He died in 1368. (Erschund 
Gruber.) 

Barnim IX,, the Pious, or the Elder, 
•was born in 1501, and was sent by his 
father, Bogislaff X., in 1518, toWittem- 
berg, where he studied two years, and 
was elected rector of the university. 
Here he acquired the tendency towards 
the tenets of the refonned religion, which 
he show'cd more openly after the death 
of his brother, George I., who was of 
the Romish persuasion, and with whom 
he reigned in common. In their timci 
the pretension of the margraves of Bran- 
denburg to the homage of Ijtte dukes of 
Pomerania was finally given up, on cer- 
tain conditions, one of which was that 
the state of Pomerania should lapse tp 
the electorate of Brandenburg on the 
failure of male heirs to the dukedom* 
Barnim, though he agreed to this treaty, 
was much dissatisfied with it, and wished 
for a partition of the government with 
his brother ; this, however, did not take 
place till the death of the latter> when 
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Bamim held the duchy of Stettin, and 
left to his nephew, then only seven years 
old, that of Wolgast and the principality 
of Rugen. He now openly confessed 
his attachment to the protestant cause, 
to which he afterwards succeeded in gain- 
ing over his nephew ; and in 1534, at an 
assembly of the delegates of the king- 
doms, a majority of them declared for 
the relinquishment of popery and the 
adoption of the Augsburg Confession. 
Bugenhagen was present on this occasion, 
and composed a form of church govern- 
ment, which was afterwards printed. The 
clergy of Pomerania were mostly adverse 
to this step, which was favoured by tlie 
temporal powers ; and the reformation of 
the church began by an abolition of the 
monastic foundations, and an appropri- 
ation of their revenues to the foundation 
of clerical livings and the endowment of 
schools. The two dukes liad entered 
the league of Smalcalde, under the im- 
pression that its chief object was the 
protection of tlie new faith, and were 
much disappointed when they disco- 
vered that It was intendetl to serve 
political purposes. When Ihe war broke 
out, however, they sent 300 horsemen to 
the lielp of the confederates, for which 
act the emperor ordered the invasion of 
their dominions by Albert of Mecklen- 
burg; and it cost many prayers and 
humiliations, and no small outlay of trea- 
sure, to avert this threatened punishment. 
After the death of his nephew, duke 
Philip I., in 1560, Barnim undertook the 
guardianship of his heirs and their do- 
minions. In 1568 he lost his wife, Anna 
of Luneburg; and the following year, 
being without male heirs, and having 
reigned nearly fifty years, he abdicated 
the dukedom in favour of the sons of his 
nephew. He died in 1573, much and 
deservedly beloved, as a prince who liad 
laboured zealously and effectually for the 
good of his subjects, and had left the 
land in a more flourishing condition than 
it ever enjoyed either before or after his 
time. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BARNOCIUS, or DONORTIUS, bi- 
shop of Aberdeen. He succeeded Beanus 
in that see, who is supposed to have died 
inia47. He himself died 1098. (Keith, 
Historical Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, 
by Russel.) 

BARNS^rORF, (Bernard,) a physician 
and botanist, born September 14, 1625, 
at Rostock, where be took the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1671, having stu- 
died at Wittemberg, in Holland, in France, 
and in England. He was appointed 


professor of medicine at Rostock in 1686, 
and died in the same year. He pub- 
lished, Dissertatio de Morbo Virgineo, 
sive foedis Virginum Coloribus, Rostocliii, 
1671, 4to ; Progromma dc Resuscitatione 
Plantarum, Rostoebii, 1703, 4to. This 
is a curious work, and the author suc- 
cessfully refutes the doctrines of the 
Palingenesists. 

BARNSTORF, (Everard,) a physi- 
cian, son of the pj^ceding, and born at 
Rostock, April 24,Vb72. He possessed 
much learning, and had been most at- 
tentively educated by his father, and 
studied at the universities of Helmstadt, 
Jena, Leipsic, and Halle, under Meibo- 
mius, Wedcl, Scbelhammer, Bohn, Sle- 
vogt, and Stahl. He took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at Halle in 1696, and 
remained tliere during two years, to 
acquire more particular information in 
medicine and mathematics. In 1698 he 
settled in practice at Wismar, and was in 
the following year chosen physician to 
the city of Anclam, which he retained 
until 1703, when he was promoted to 
Gripswald, and took the chair of medi- 
cine at that university, vacant by the 
death of Matthew Clemasius. His health, 
however, failed, and he died January 3, 
1712, having published several works : — 
Dissertatio de Amputatione Memhrorum 
Sphacelatoruni, Halle, 1696, 4to; Pro- 
gramma Invitatorium ad Anatomcn Ca- 
rtaveris Juvenilis, &c., Gripswald, 1706, 
4to; Proorammata iv. Rectoralia Festi- 
valia, Gripswald, 1707, 1708, 4to; Con- 
silium Preservatorium, &c., Gripswald, 
1709, 8vo. • 

BARNUEVO, (Don Sebastian de 
Herrera,) a Spanish artist, born at 
Madrid in 1619, died in 1671. He 
studied first under his father, an able 
sculptor, and afterwards under Alonso 
Cano, from whose school he went forth 
as a superior painter. He became in- 
spector in chief of the royal palaces, 
and court painter ; in which quality he 
made the designs for the triumphal arches, 
erected in honour of Maria of Austria. 
His best pictures in Madrid are the 
victory of St. Augustine, in the laige 
chapel of the Augustine convent, the 
birth of the Saviour in St. Geronimo, 
etc. His statue of Christ tied to a pole, 
as well as his other sculptures, are also 
esteemed. (Velasco, Vidas de los Pin- 
tores y Statuorios Espaiioles.) 

BARO, (Peter,) an eminent divine, 
horn at Etampes, in France, and edu- 
cated in the university of Bourges, where 
he was -admitted a licentiate in the law. 
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He was resident for some time at Geneva. 
To avoid persecution, being a member of 
the protestant religion, he came over to 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, where 
he had the good fortune to receive the 
patron^e and support of the lord-trea- 
surer &rghley. He was invited to 
Cambridge by iTr. Feme, then master of 
St. Peter^s college, and entered himself 
a student at Trinity college in that uni- 
versity. In 1575 ha succeeded Dr. John 
Still as Margaret wfessor of divinity, 
and proceeded to tim degree of D.D. the 
following year. For some years he en- 
joyed his chair in peace ; but in 1581, 
having touched upon the doctrine of 
predestination in one of his lectures, he 
was accused of heterodoxy by the old 
members of the university^ and on that 
account was involved in several disputes. 
The storm, however, subsided for a time; 
but absolute predestination, in the rigid 
Calvinistical sense, being at that period 
the established doctrine of the church of 
England, any deviation from it, especially 
from one holding a high station in the 
church, was almost considered a heresy, 
and treated, of course, with the most 
vigorous opposition. In the year 1595, 
Baro’s opponents detennined to support 
their arguments by authority, and drew 
up nine articles of faith, which were 
confirmed by Whitgift, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of London, and 
some other divines, and transmitted to 
Cambridge. These were known by the 
title of the Lambeth Articles, and were 
strictly Calvinistic. Dr. Baro, disregard- 
ing these new articles, and opposing 
them in one of his sermons, was ordered 
by the vice-chancellor to deliver a copy 
of his discourse, and ordered thencefor- 
ward to abstain from all controversy on 
articles of faith. Thus harassed and 
perplexed, he determined to quit the 
field; and accordingly, in 1596, he re- 
signed his professorship of theology, 
though Wood says that he was removed, 
“ not without the consent of Dr. Whit- 
gift, archbishop of Canterbury.*’ After 
this, Baro removed to London, and died 
about 1600 in the Crutched Friars, and 
was buried in the church of St. Olave, 
in Hart-street. 

The ostensible objections against Baro’s 
doctrines were, 1. That in his read- 
ing upon Jonah he ta^ht the popish 
doctrine of the cooperation of faitli and 
works to justification, which, though in 
terms a little changed, yet the doctrine 
was in effect one and the same. 2. That 
he laboured to make men believe that 
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the reformed church’s doctrine was not 
so differing from popisli doctrine, but 
that by distinctions they might be recon- 
ciled ; and therefore concluded that both 
professions might be tolerated. And, 3. 
That in his said readings he taught that 
the heathen may be saved without the 
faith of the gospel, and other strange 
matters, which were looked upon as 
damnable errors.” Besides also, says 
Wood, as they observed, that after many 
years, wherein he had sundry ways hurt 
the insincerity of the doctrine, he brought 
the popish schoolmen into credit, and 
diminished the lionoiir of the learned 
writers of that age. Since which time 
the course of studies in divinity and the 
manner of preaching had been much 
changed by some, who had followed that 
vein, and left the study of sound writers, 
as they styled them, and applied them- 
selves to the reading “ of popish, barba- 
rous, and fantastical schoolmen, delighted 
with their curious questions {ind quiddities, 
whereby they draw all points of Christian 
faith into doubts, being the highway not 
only to popery, but to atheism.” lie 
was even considered by some to have 
been purposely placed in Cambridge to 
corrupt the cluirch, and turn them to the 
Roman-catholic faith. ** They thought,” 
adds Wood, ** that as a certain Spaniard 
named Ant. Corramis was brought to, 
and settled in Oxon, purposely to cor- 
rupt the true doctrine, so Peter Baro, a 
Frenchman, was for Cambridge.” Lord 
Burgbley, however, still supported Baro, 
and defended him from some of the 
dangers with which the violence of party 
had surrounded him. 

} Baro has left us the following works : 
1. Four Sermons on Psal. cxxiii. &c. 8vo, 
London, 1560. 2. In Jonam Prophetam 
Prielectioncs xxxix. ; Conciones tres ad 
Cleruin Cantabrigiensem, habitm in Tem- 
plo B. Marim ; ’Inescs publicte in Scholia 
eroratae et disputatm ; Prccationes qui- 
u$ Usus est Author in suis PrmlectioUibuB 
inchoandis etfiniendis, fol. l^ndon, 1579. 
This volume was published under the 
care of Osmond Lake ; see more con- 
cerning it in Wood’s Fasti, by Bliss, i, 
204. 3. De Fide, ejusque Ortu et Na- 
tura, plana ac dilucida Explicaiio. Ad- 
jecta sunt alia qusedam ejusdem Authoria 
de eodem Argumento, 16mo, London, 
1580, printed by Richard Day. 4, 3um- 
ma trium Sententiarum de Prmdestinatio, 
8vo, Hard. 1613. 5. De Praestantia et. 
Dignitatc divinss Legis, libri dub, iSvo, 
London, printed by H. Middleton, mth- 
out date. 6. Sermones declamati coram 
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almam Univeraitatem Cantabrigieiiai, 4to, 
London. 7. Tractatulue de Regimine 
sen Caritate Principum, London, 4 to. 
Besides these, a translation of two public 
theses by him (see No. 2, above) was 
made by John Ludham, and published 
at London, 1590, 8vo. Cole, in his MS. 
Athena?, and in his MS. Collections, vol. 
xxix, has collected a good deal relative to 
Baro, and from these sources wo have 
principally taken our account. 

BARO, (Balthazar,) a French writer 
of dramas and light literature, horn at 
Valence in 1600. In his youth he was 
secretary of D'Urf6. Towards the end 
of his life he obtained some gov^ernment 
offices, and died in 1650. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARO, or BARON, (Bonaventura,) 
a native of Ireland, born at Clonmoll, 
about 1600. His original name was 
^'itzgerald, and he was educated under 
the care of Ids maternal uncle, Luke 
Wadding, a celebrated Franeiscaii friar. 
After a suitable education, he was placed 
in the college of St. Isidore at Rome, 
an establishment which Wadding had 
founded in 1625, for the instruction of 
Irish students in the liberal arts, divinity, 
and particularly religious controversy, 
from which the mission to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland might be supplied. 
Baron grew into great reputation, and 
was distinguished by the purity with 
which he wrote the Latin language. His 
talents wore first brought into notice 
from the circumstance of a cardinal hav- 
ing written a small treatise in Italian, 
which he wished to get translated into 
Latin. Baron undertook the task, but 
liis excellency from his ignorance being 
dissatisfied, tlie work was referred to the^ 
society of Jesuits, who expressed them- 
selves highly in Baron’s favour. Baron 
resided almost entirely at Rome, and at 
one period lectured on divinity at St. 
Isidore’s. He died, very old and de- 
prived of sight, on the 16th March, 1696, 
and was buried in the church of his own 
college. He was the autlwr of several 
works, printed between the years 1643 
and 1686. 

BAROCCI, (Francis,) a patrician or 
senator of Venice, who flourished about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
was greatly distinguished for his intimate 
acquaintance with the ancient geometry, 
and with the works of the ancient mathe- 


maticians generally. His works are, 1. 
Heronis Liber de Machinis Bcllicis, 
necnon Liber de Geodsesia, ex Graeco 
Latine, 4to, Venet. 1572. 2. A Com- 
^mentary on Plato’s tract, De Numero 
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Geometrieu, Bologna, 1556. 3. Cosmo- 
graphia, 8vo, Venet. 1585, 1598. 4. 
Geometricum Problema, 4to, Venet. 1586. 
5. Proclus in Euclidem, Latine, folio, 
Patav. 1560 and 1569. This last-men- 
tioned work is a most valuable and able 
production ; and as Barocci had access 
to MSS. now lost, thili translation has 
been the means of restoring very many 
parts which in the originS had been 
quite unintelligible- The only printed 
edition of the GreK text of this work 
was published at iXil by Hervagius, in 
1533 ; and the immeasurable superiority 
of Barocci’s work lias been commented 
on by Taylor, who published an English 
translation of Proefus’s work. The ori- 
ginal manuscript of Barocci’s translation 
is preserved in the royal library at Paris, 
MS. Latin. 7218, and contains several 
notes and observations not to be found 
in the printed edition. Barocci bad also 
paid great attention to the celebrated 
Mathcmfitical Collections of Pappus Alex- 
andrinus, and had actually made a Latin 
version of tliat difficult work, which is 
now in MS. in the royal library at Paris, 
together with some letters to Clavius, 
pour les Couleurs et pour les Traits, 
d’lmres les Desseins color^s, fait par P. 
S. Bartoli, Paris, (very rare, as only tliirty 
copies were printed ;) M4daillcs du Ca- 
binet de la Reine Christine, fol. La Haie, 
1742, avec un Commentaire d’Haver- 
camp ; Museum Odescalchum, 2 vols, fol. 
1747 — 1750. He died at Rome, in 1700. 

BAROCCIO, or BAROZZI, (Giacomo 
da Vignola, 1507 — 1573,) a celebrated 
Italian architect born at Vignola in the 
Modenese territory. The lustory of any 
art or science is intimately connected 
with the biography of its professors, and 
the various steps by which any branch 
of knowledge has from the first glim- 
merings of light attained any degree of 
perfection, have depended upon the un- 
remitting studies, perseverance and in- 
telligence of those, who may have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit. Thus each 
marked period of the progress of know- 
ledge is also remarkable by the existence 
of him, whose discoveries have given disi- 
tinctmn to the epocli. In architecture 
this is especially the case. Aniolfo da 
Lapo, Giovanni da Pisa and Orgagna 
were the first men to release the Italian 
buildings of the thirteei^th and four- 
teenth centuries from the^ fortuitous and 
imdefined principles on which were, de- 
signed the productions of preceding 
dark ages. Bronellesehi revived the 
taste for the classic productiolis of ancient 
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Rome; and Alberti, with Vitruvius as 
his authority and guide, explored the 
hidden laws of his art, and by his works 
and his treatise established the funda- 
mental principles which should control 
the edifices of modem times. Bramante 
followed in this school. The Sangalli 
and San Michele introduced a bolder 
application of the constituent features of 
architecture than had hitherto prevailed, 
and thus superseded the dry style of the 
earlier cinque cennii, a change which 
was confirmed by me graceful and cor- 
rect taste of the refined Feruzzi. Michael 
Angelo and his followers did much to 
corrupt the purity, which Peruzzi’s genius 
had rendered so attractive ; but Serlio 
stmggled to revive in the school to a 
great degree that sobriety and feeling, 
without which no production can be 
expected to unite the suffrages of all 
times and of all countries. 'Ilie know- 
ledge, the skill and the taste of Vignola 
recalled the unsettled minds of the 
architects of that period to those models 
of refined elegance, which remain among 
the ruins of Romo ; and he proved, that 
while he allowed his taste to he controlled 
by the examples to which he devoted his 
early studies, he still retained all the 
originality and freshness of conception, 
which showed that his mind had been 
strengthened, not fettered, by a profound 
study of the monuments of ancient art. 

* Baroccio was the son of a Milanese 
gentleman, who had retired from his 
native country, in consequence of some 
severe losses which he hud experienced 
from the civil wars of the period. He 
lost his father at an early age, and his 
widowed mother, encouraged by thcj 
early development of his talent, sent her 
son to Bologna to learn drawing. But it 
being found that his natural £sposition 
led him to prefer architectural subjects 
rather than historical painting, with which 
he began, he was allowed to follow the 
bent of his genius, and he devoted him- 
self to the study of perspective, a science 
then in its infancy, and the rules of which 
he was the first to fix in a small treatise, 
which he wrote^ and from which he 
acquir^ great reputation . He then went 
to Rome with his family, and occupied 
his time in the study of the ancient 
monuments, and in the productions of 
his brush, as ^his narrowed means ren- 
dered it necessary for him to derive some 
emolument in the exerdse of his talen^ 
An academy of architecture was at that 
tkne formed at Rome under the patronage 
df the, leading men of the day, and 
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Vignola, as tho most qualified man for the 
purpose, was chosen director to the new 
establishment, for which he made draw- 
ings of all the ancient edifices of Rome. 
In 1537 he accompanied Fi'imaticcio to 
France, and being introduced by that 
painter to Francis the First, he made 
several designs for that prince, during 
the two years that he had stayed there. 
On his return to his native country he 
composed a design for the facade td^ tho 
church of S. Petronio at Bologna, and 
built the palace of the count Solani at 
Minerbio. He also completed the canal 
of the Naviglio; but highly disgusted 
with the treatment he met with in regard 
to this work, he retired to Piacenza, 
where he designed the ducal palace, the 
foundations of which he executed, and 
left the rest to be completed by his son 
Hyacinth. 

Julius the Third was then the Roman 
pontiff; and having known Vignola at 
Bologna, our architect went once more 
to Rome in hopes of securing the pa- 
tronage of the pope, to whom he was 
introduced by Vasari. This anticipation 
was realized, for he was immediately 
employed to execute several important 
works, the first of which was a suhiirban 
villa about half a mile outside the Porta 
del Popolo. This class of edifices is per- 
haps peculiar to Rome, for they mostly 
consist of a building generally conceived 
in a very free style, unfettered by the 
strict rules of art, enriched with objects 
of taste saved from ruins of ancient 
buildings, and surrounded by gardens, 
.in which nature was made to succumb to 
the artificial fancy of the proprietor and 
|his architect. Extensive views of home 
prospect, simple and unpretending yet 
effective combinations of wood and pas- 
ture, were not the charms, which allured 
the purpled prelates of the City of the 
Seven Hills. All was artificial ; yet 
with such well-studied attractions to the 
polished and classic mind, that the eye 
could not turn, where the glance fell not 
on some object that spoke to the imagi- 
nation and recalled images, scattered 
profusely throughout classical literature : 
or the fancy was caught hy some ar- 
rangement, some combination, which 
commanded admiration from its akilful- 
ness and taste. ' The elevation of tlie 
villa Papa Giulio presents an imposing 
mass, consisting of two orders of a severe 
character. But once the threshold massed 
and the vestibule traversed, and the 
visitor is delighted by a mceful contrast 
of play fill elegance. To the right mid kft 
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crtfi^iieff); a]|id fitteil,i^ith birds of variedf 
pkiit^g^^ opens upop'a* 

couH ^f^nded wUh ricHy decorated 
waH^ vvitiiin which^were once parterres 
aid saintly lorm^d beds of flowers, 
artf^i]^ j^ouped. Onward the specta- 
tor ^vances to a columned alcove, nil* 
'^areC and .paved with Grecian marme; 
% 6 yond which ^he looks down on a 
nympheum, smik several feet below the 
levei qfi MrlucH^^stands. To the right 
llitfil left^are circular descending stair- 
'cai[^, which lead to cool pools of water, 

^ sliced recesses, and sbcUercd gi-ottoea, the 
Mdf^icious resort of those oppressed by a heat 
almost tropical. Me is still surrounded 
,^by for each niche contains a statue, 
4 |ia instead of columns caryatides sup- 
|j| 0 £;t the enriched entablutiires. Here is 
letirement to which no prying eye 
could penetrate ; and tlie luxurious Roman 
‘prince and prelate could unobserved 
,)«nioy all the refinements of a highly 
cultivated taste, amid the allurements of 
art and in the circle of a few chosen and 
congenial minds. To all this the genius 
«f Vignola has been equal; and if in 
some of his details he may be reproached 
for neglecting the higher rules of his 
art, it must be observed, that too fre- 
quently it is a severe task to the architect 
to hariuonize with the canons of ti*ue 
taste the capricious fancies of those, who 
think they are entitled to direct his 
pencil and control his fancy. 

A calmer judgment certainly prevailed 
in the conception of the church of S. 
Andrea, near the villa just mentioned^^ 
Its plan is oblong, surmounted by an 
oval cupola, rising to a disproportionate 
height. It has been the fashion to cite 
this, as one of the finest productions of 
modem art ; but there is in fact a great 
meanness in the details, and a poverty 
of effect in the whole. Vignola has 
attempted too much for the confined 
space idlotted, and for the simple subject 
which he had to design. At Caprarola, 
however, which is about twenty-six miles 
from Rome, and near the road to Siena, 
is the Capo d’Opera of Baroccio* The 
village occupies the slope of a hill, that 
forms one of the sides df a narrow valley. 
Towering above the buildings of the 
hamlet, rises the prodigious mass of the 
fortress palace, seated on the summit of 
the eminence with majestie grandeur. 
The predominant aspect of the general 
plan is that of a pentagonal bastion, 
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impressive effee^trThe spectatoria;atbnch; • 

and surpri^d and delighted^ at 
with which the assist has made tlfese 
diffiouUias conduce to his jtriUmph.^ The 
gen'eml proportions f of the elevation of ‘ 
"each side, are har^mious, but unfortu- 
nately the colour oftlie stone is dark ah'd 
unpleasant in tone, find mateprially coun- 
teracts the gracefulness of Ihe architec- 
ture. The exterior consists of fi ve sides, 
divided into three heights or orders. — 
The uppermost has a capridous cOntolled 
entablature, strikingly peculiar- in effect. 

In the centre of the pentagonal mass is 
an inner circular Qpurt, of prhport^s the 
most harmonious, the i^legfint curve of 
the lines producing a most happy im- 
pression on the eye. The interior ar- 
rangement of tliir court condsts of tifo 
circular corridors : the lower one is rusti- 
cated ; but the upper one, ^ which is 
embellished with columns, is extremely 
fine, and communicates very skilfully 
with the several apartments. On this 
floor there is a fine saloon, a beautiful 
chapel, and an exquisitely proportioned 
sala degli angeli ; besides numerous 
other well-arranged rooms, ornamented 
with every architectural attraction, and 
all the decorative embellishments which 
the sister arts could produce. The judg- 
ment of the architect has been seconded 
by the taste of the painter and sculptor, ■ 
so that Daniel BarWo might well ex- 
claim, when he visited this scene of 
enchantment, “ Non minuit, immo mag- 
nopere vicit presen tia fama.” Nor must 
we omit to mention the circular staircase, 
which rising in a spiral form is flanked 
on each side by ascending ranges of 
columns and pilasters, so grouped as to 
render it the handsomest staircase in the 
world. * 

It is unnecessary to fatigue the unpro- 
fessional reader with more thfin a htore , 
allusion to the gigantic church of fte 
Madonna degli Angeli neat A^i^the 
churches of Mazzano and S. vrestes,. 
the rustic gateway of the Fames^atdens 
in the Campo Vaccino at R«me, and. 
many other edifices, wl%h he entirely 
erected, or to the embellianmentof \7l1ich 
materially contributed. But it is 
possible not to notice witbi|pme efnpbosis 
the church of the Jesuits at B 6 me,» to ^ 
which he was appodntod architdbt ike 
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patronage pf the Cardinal 
Alp^der Fame^i. It wi|a ..l^eg^j^ in 
.15635 and eonalsta of Ihe prevalent plan 
of the Ladn <^08^5 teriniftate^ by a hemi- 
icyclar end for the^ great akar. For pro- 
.rartion the Jesti is certainly one of the 
Meat churphes in Rome: A great so- 
pervades the interior, arising 
from the light, which is admitted high 
mp through windows placed in the vault- 
ing above the ^entablature of the inner 
Older, and a magni^ent effect results 
from the small quaiSty of light in the 
cupola# Vignola did not live ^to com- 
plete this church; yet in spite of the 
misfortune of falling into the hands of 
Giacomo della Porta, the Milanese plas- 
terer, the part executed by him, though 
inferior to the rest, seems directed by 
the great master spirit of the original 
designer. 

The reputation of VigAola was-not con- 
fined to his own country, it was European, 
and had extended to the court of Spain ; 
where PhIBp the Second was engaged in 
the puzzling selection of twenty-two de- 
signs, submitted to his choice for the 
Escurial, which he was anxious to build 
as a monument of his piety and of his 
love for the fine arts. Philip, with a 
happier judgment than usually falls to 
the lot of monarchs on such occasions, 
adopted the advice of a judicious coun- 
sellor, and Vignola was directed to 
compile a design from the motley assem- 
blage. It seems more than probable 
that a mind like his, equal to the vastest 
conceptions, and stored with all the riches 
of profound study, mature reflection, 
^nd extensive experience, would at 
once lay aside the collection, which had 
been forwarded to him, and would rely 
rather on the extent and originality of 
his own conceptions. The result was a 
vast and peculiar arrangement, which 
was approved by the emperor, and the 
execution during the thirty-eight years 
it was building, successively confided 
to Juan Baptista de Toledo, Antonio da 
Villacestro, and Juan de Herrera, as 
Vignola could not be tempted to leave 
his "^native country. This stupendous 
structure, which is said to contain 


and these parts nreaent’a 1^^ 

Itai^ aspe^ reculing 
C^ta 'at Venice by Palk'dio. "Tlie 
Wstem half of the Escurial is occupieil' by 
a central large court, 330 feet by 
136 feet wide, having on each side a 
group of four smaller courts ^vided by 
large halls. The church and 
courts of the eastern half heaf the!, imr 
press of Vignola’s genius ; but the other, 
or western half of the group, seems to 
have been the general composition of* 
Baroccio, marred by the inferior taste of 
those to whose superintendence the 
structure was latterly entrusted; and' 
altliough colossal in dimensions, ^the 
elevations are totally devoid of dig- 
nity and grace. Unfortunately the Es-r 
curial is rarely visited, on account of i^s 
remoteness from central Europe, and the 
political troubles of the country. Yet it ^ 
seems, according to the report of those 
who have seen it, to be well worthy 
residence of the monarch of a rich ana ’ 
powerful people. Vignola had the honour 
of succeeding Michael Angelo as archi- 
tect of St. Peter's, and in that capacity 
executed various portions of the fabric. 
He also published a work on the orders 
of architecture, reducing the proportions ^ 
of the several parts to a concordant and 
predominating principle of relation. This 
volume has coiitiiiued to be the text- 
book of the young student, and will so 
continue, until we have another master 
mind like that of Vignola’s ; which, seiz- 
ing the new ideas thrown on the subject 
by the recent and improved investigation 
of Greek and Homan monuments, shall 
lay down those broad principles of har- 
mony and fitness, which depend rather 
on the object to be treated than on the 
examples to be found in other buildings. 
Loved and honoured for the vivacity of 
his disposition, the amenity of his man- 
ners, the probity and independence of his 
character, the extent of his acquirements, 
and the exquisite refinement of his taste, 
united to a boundless generosity and 
noble disinterestedness, Vignola died at 
the mature age of sixty-six years, leav- 
ing behind him a name, which is an 
honour to the noble art of which he was 


12,000 d&ors and windows, and to have so distinguished a professor. His con- 
cpst 5 , 26 (k 570 ducats, consists of a square stant prayer to the- Almighty was, that 
mgss of |tdldingB, the east and west he might know neither want nor simer- 
fronts.of which are 740 feet in len^h, fluity. His prayer was beard, an^ as 
and the nmrth aUd south sides 570 feet, Quatrem^re de Quincy observes, he left 
The centre^ of the eastern half of this no other inheritance to his son Hyacinth, 
grdup ponsists of the spacious church,^ than the exampb of his virtues and the 
flanked on each side by noble courts, reputation of his name — an mheritance, 
surrounded by two heights of arches ; which it appears the son hod qlBler not 
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the talents or the ambition to maintain. 
It is remarkable that Vasari, the inti- 
mate friend of Vignola, does not record 
his memoir, although he bestows many a 
dull page on men of much less merit or 
renown. (Prospetiva Pratica di M. J. 
Barozzi da Vi^ola da l^azio Danti. 
Milizia Memorie degli Arcnitetti. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy. Vita di Vignola 
da Carlo Amati. Donaldson’s Modern 
Doorways. The most complete work, 
illustrating the edifices of Vignola, is that 
by Debret and Le Bas, whi^, it is to be 
hoped, will soon be completed.) 

BAROCCIO, or BAROCCI, (Fede- 
rigo, 1528 — 1612,) a painter of the 
Roman school, the son of Ambrogio 
Baroccio, a scidptor of some eminence, 
was born at Urbino, and studied under 
Batista Franco, called Venetiano, a Ve- 
netian by birth, but a Florentine in style; 
r but he learned perspective from his uncle, 
^Bartolomeo Genga. lie remained under 
Venetiano until ho was twenty years of 
age, when, by favour of cardinal Della 
Rovere, who received him into Ids palace, 
he removed to Rome. For this patron 
he executed some pictures in fresco, and 
also painted his portrait. After passing 
four years at Rome, he returned to Ur- 
bino, where his first work was a picture 
of St. Margaret, painted for the con- 
fraternity of the Holy Sacrament — a 
performance which gained him great 
celebrity. He was invited again to Rome, 
by pope Pius IV., to assist in the orna- 
ments of the Belvidere palace, where he 
painted the Virgin Mary and infant 
Saviour, with several saints, and a ceiling 
in fresco representing the Annunciation. 
He then returned to Urbino, where 1^ 
painted a fine picture for the cathedral 
of St. Lorenzo, at Perugia, of the Taking 
down from the Cross. In tlie pontificate 
of Gregory XI II. he again visited Rome, 
and painted two admirable pictures for 
the Chiesa Nuova, representing the Vi- 
sitation of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, 
and the Presentation in the Temple, 
which are considered his best procfuc- 
tions ; and for the Chiesa della Minerva, 
a fine picture of the Last Supper, painted 
by order of pope Clement X. 

The amenity and gracefulness of his 
pencil led Baroccio almost instinctively to 
mutate the manner of Correggio, in whose 
Style he painted in his native city the 
picture of St. Simon and St. Jude, in the 
church of the Conventuals. This was 
not, however, the style which he perma- 
nently adopted as his own, but as a free 
tmitatioQ of that master. In the heads 
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'of his children and of his female figures, 
he approaches neatly to him, as a]bo in 
the easy flow of his drapery, in the purity 
of his contours, and in the mode of fore- 
shortening his figures; but, generally 
speaking, his design is not so grand, nor 
is his cniaroscuro so ideal ; and though 
his tints are lucid and well arranged, and 
hear a strong resemblance to those of 
Correggio, they have neither the strength 
nor truth of those of thait great artist. 

Baroccio also ^peuted some engrav- 
ings ; but thougllAdmirable from their 
expression and excellent drawing, arc 
not well managed with respect to the 
mechanical part of the workmanship. 
Of these works Mr. Strutt observes, 

Amidst all the difficulties he appears to 
have met with, in biting his plates with the 
aquafortis, after he had etched them, and 
his imskilfulnesa in handling the graver, 
to harmonize and finish them, the hand 
of the master appears so evident, that 
the beauties we discover in them far over- 
balance the defects.” He died at Ur- 
bino, at the great age of eighty-four years. 
(Lanzi, La Storia Pittorica, ii. 1 24. Brj’an a 
Diet, Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

BAROCCIO, (Alphonse,) a physician, 
horn at Ferrara in 1531. From his 
earliest years he displayed great ardour 
for his studies, and devoted himself to 
philosophy and medicine, under Vincent 
Maggi. Having taken a degree in me- 
dicine, he was soon appointtm to a chair 
at the university of Ferrara, which he 
filled for the long period of forty-five 
years. During this time he was solicited 
to accept of appointments in the univer- 
sities of Padua and Bologna, but he 
resisted all entreaties. He attended the 
duke de Mirandola under a serious ill- 
ness, and availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him during this time 
to compose his work on the preservation 
of health. He devoted much time to 
the cultivation of letters, notwithstanding 
his extensive engagements in practice. 
Among the works he published may be 
mentioned, Commentaria in Librum 
Aristotelis de Interpretatione, FerrarUe, 
1593, 4to ; Lectionum de Febribus, Fcr- 
rarlm, 1606, 4to ; De Sanitate tuend& ad 
Mirandolanum Principem; Lectiones in 
Secundum Librum Aphorismorum Hip- 
pocratis. He left many ;M$S. wbdeh 
have never been printed. 

BAROERO, (James,) an Italian sur- 
geon and physician, who was eminent 
for his success in practice, and who pub- 
lished a Treatise on Practical Surgery, 
Turin, 2 vols, 8vo, 1824, was b^ at 
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Soglio, in the state of Aed, hi 1790, and 
was drowned in the Po, July 9, 1831. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAROFFIO, (Cesare,) bom in the 
Milanese, in the sixteenth century. Hav- 
ing become a doctor of civil and canon 
law, and apostolic protonotary, he was 
chosen secretary to count F. Simo- 
neta, apostolic nuncio in Poland. As 
during his stay, king Sigismund HI. had 
obtained some great victories over the 
Muscovites, Barodi^ublished at Wilna 
a 4to volume, entitR, Oratio in Trium- 
pho Seven, ac Potent. Sigismundi 111. 
Reg., &c. e Moscouia post insignes Viet, 
partas redeuntis. (Picinelli, Ateneo.) 

BAROLO, or BANULO, (Andrea,) 
bora at Barolo, or Barletta, in the king- 
dom of Maples, a celebrated jurist, and 
a royal counsellor. He wrote, Sopra le 
Leggi de* Longobardi, Venct. 1537; 
Comme%^ria super hi. postremis libris 
Codicis, &c. ibid. 1601, 4to. (Toppi, 
Bibl. Nanol.) 

BAROM, (Eguinaire,) a French lawyer, 
who was born at St. Polo de Leon, in 
Brittany, in 1495. He taught law at 
Poitiers and Angers, with distinguished 
success, and in the year 1542 was ap- 
pointed to the chair of law in the uni- 
versity of Bourges, then renowned for 
the talents of its professors. To his 
knowledge of law, he added that of 
languages and philosophy, and even 
made a particular study of the belles- 
lettres, as ^pears from his work on 
Quintilian — Tabulinee Quintiliani Institu- 
tiones Oratories, Paris, 1537, 8vo. He 
^ died at Bourges, on the 22d of August, 
1550. Cujas called him the Varro of 
France. His works are as follows : 1. 
Pandectarum Juris Civilis Gideon onha, 
Poit. 1555, 4to. 2. Notes in Titulum de 
Servitute, lib. viii. Pandectarum, Angers, 
1528, 4to. 3. De dividuis et individuis 
Obligationibus, Lyons, 1542. 4. .De 
Beneheiis Commentarii, Lyons, 1549, 
4to. 5. Commentaria in Quatuor Insti- 
tutionum Libros, Lyons, 1574, His col- 
lective works were published in Paris 
in 1552, in folio. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARON, (Vincent,) a French theo- 
logian, born at Martres, in the diocese 
of Rieux, in 1604, died at Paris in 1674. 
He distinguished himself much by his 
talents when a student at the college of 
Toulouse, particularly by a Latin poem 
on the famous mill of Bazacle; and 
during his life was rewarded with 
many theological dignities. He pub- 
lished Theologia Moralis and SS. Au- 
guarini et Thomse vera et una Mens 
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de humanaLibertate, each in 2 rols, 8vo, 
and Ethica Christiana, in 1 vol. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BARON, (Robert,) was a poet, con- 
siderably overrated in his day, and per- 
haps by nobody more than by himself; 
however, he was a very young man in- 
deed when he began to write, and at the 
date of his latest known work he was, 
perhaps, not more than twenty. He was 
born about 1630, and he dedicates his 
'EpoTonaiyvioVf or the Cyprian Aca- 
demy, “ from my chamber at Grays’-inn, 
1st April, 1647.'* He had previously 
studied, and perhaps taken his degree at 
Cambridge. His earliest literary per- 
formance was ushered into the world by 
many copies of commendatory verses, 
all by inferior writers, the principal 
names being those of John (iuarles and 
John Hall. James Howell subsequently 
prehxed some lines to Baron's Pocula 
Castalia, 1650, 8vo; in which he noticed 
the greenness” of the autJior’s muse, 
in much tlie same terms as those Baron 
had himself employed three years before. 
This was, in fact, the chief excuse Howell 
could find for the trash and nonsense the 
work (which is of a very miscellaneous 
character) contained. Baron was the 
author of a tragedy called Mirza, printed 
in 8vo, without date, to which he ap- 
pended elaborate notes, hut neither notes 
nor text will repay the pains of perusal. 
The story, he acknowledges, is the same 
as that of Sir John Denham’s Sophy, 
which was printed in 1642, but Baron 
asserts, that he had written three acts of 
his tragedy before he knew that the 
ground had been pre-occupied. He de- 
l^icated it to the king, which proves that 
it was written and printed before 1649. 
His only other work came out in that 
year, viz. An Apology for Paris for re- 
jecting Juno and Pallas, &c . ; and pro- 
bably, like his poems, he was very short- 
lived, for we hear no more of him after 
1650. Other dramatic pieces have been 
attributed to him by Phillips and Wiii- 
stanley ; but two of them were at least a 
century older than the year when Baron 
was born. 

BARON. The name of three engravers, 

1. Jean, born at Toulouse in 1630, and 
who went to Rome*to improve his know- 
ledge of hie art. In this city, where he 
acquired the name of Baronins Tolo- 
sanus, he is supposed to have died. 
Amongst the numerous engravings whldb 
he executed, we find enumerated, 1. A 
small Virgin* after Beimin ; 2. A jpailit- 
tng by Poussin, representing the plague* 
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struck. Tliese are considered his best 
works. (Biographie Toulousaine.) 

2. Bernard, (about 1700 — Jan. 24, 
1762,) also a Frenchman, was bom in 
Paris, and instructed by Nicholas Hen^ 
Tardieu, whose style he followed. 
engraved several plates for the Crozat 
collection, and afterwards came into 
England with Du Bose, where he re- 
mained the rest of his life, and died in 
Panton-square, London. Mr. Strutt con- 
siders that his manner was founded on 
the style of Nicholas Dorigny. It is 
slight and coarse, with very little eifect, 
and the drawing generally bad. llis 
best performance is Jupiter and Antiopc, 
after Titian, for the Crozat collection; 
and that which is most generally known 
is Henry the Eighth granting the Charter 
to the Company of Barber Surgeons 
after Holbein. (Strutt’s Diet, of En- 
gravers. Bryan’s Diet.) 

3. Joseph, a native, it is supposed, of 
Venice ; at all events he generally re- 
sided there. There are very few prints 
known as executed by him, and those 
but indifferently engraved. His manner 
is coarse and unpleasing, and his draw- 
ing very defective. One of his plates is 
a Magdalen and St. John at the foot of 
the Cross in a Crucifixion, engraved by 
him for a large folio book, entitled 11 
gran Teatro delle Pitture di Venezia, 
with his name, Iseppo Baroni Incis. 
marked thereon. This was published in 
the year 1720, the only means we have 
of knowing at what period Joseph Baron 
flourished. (Strutt's Diet, of Eng.) 

BARON, (Michel,) a celebrated French 
actor, the son of a merchant of Issou- 
dun, in Berri, whose true name wa|| 
Boyron, who had himself become an 
actor, and died in Paris of a wound 
he received accidentally on the stage. 
He was so struck with the represen- 
tation of some theatrical pieces, as to 
join the players, and follow them to 
Paris, where he met with success and 
with death. Playing the part of the 
Comte de Gormes, and kicking with his 
foot the sword of Don Diego, he re- 
ceived a slight wound, which soon mor- 
tified, and he would not have his leg 
cut off. His son Michel, who was 
bom at Paris in 4652, and at the 
time of his father’s death only eight 
years old, after having been for some 
time at school at Wle^uif, entered 
the troop of M. le Dauphin, assembled 
by Mademoiselle Raisin, and subse- 
q^dy that of Moli^re, whom he quitted 
not long after, tp travel with the itine- 
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rant players who went about France. 
Tired of this life, he returned to Moline, 
and continued to act in that company 
till the year 1691, when he quitted the 
stage upon a pension of 3,000 livres, 
which Louis XlV. had granted him 
some time before. Nearly thirty years 
after, in 1720, when already sixty-eight 
years old, he again made his appearance 
on the stage, and was as much applauded 
as he had been in the early period of 
his life. But at la^^ old age and a vio- 
lent asthma obligcd^m to quit his pro- 
fession, in September 1729, and he lied 
on the 22d of the following December, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

Baron was no doubt a great actor ; he 
succeeded in comic as well as in tragic 
character, and was by general consent 
styled the Roscius of his time. But he 
was still more remarkable for his vanity, 
and for his irregular life. He iijg'ote se- 
ven comedies, which were published in 
Paris, 1739, in 3 vols, 12mo; they are, 
L’llomme d bonne Fortune, in which he 
has described himself ; La Coquette ; 
La Fausse Prude ; Le Rendez-vous des 
Tuillcries ; Le Jaloux ; I’Ecole des 
Pdres ; Les Enlevements. He wrote 
also Les Adelphes, and I’Andrienne, 
imitated from Terence, which have been 
attributed to the Jesuit Larue. In all 
these pieces he shows himself to be but 
a very indifferent poet In this account 
of Baron, we have followed Moreri, 
Chaudon, Delandine, the Biog. Univ. 
and the abb6 de Allainval, who has 
published a very interesting volume of 
Lettres sur Baron. 

BARON, (Robert,) a Scottish meta- 
physician of ’the seventeenth century, 
who was professor of divinity in Maris- 
chal college, Aberdeen. His writings 
display considerable acuteness, and were 
very highly patterned. His principal 
work, Metaphysica Generalis, Lugd. 
Bat. 1657, was edited by Clemen tins, the 
editor of the Epistles of Salmasius, and 
was used as a text book in several of the 
foreign universities. He was acknow- 
ledged to have been the chief ornament 
of his' university when it could boast 
amongst its members scholars of no 
ordinary erudition. He was suspended 
from the exercise of "his duties as pro- 
fessor by the presbyterians, to whom his 
episcopd opinions rendered him natu- 
rally obnoxious. They forced him also, 
when elected to the see of Orkney, to By 
out of the kingdom without having been 
consecrated, and he died at Berwick. 
(Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets. Keith’s 
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Scottish Bishops, by Russell. Clement. 
Pref. ad. Bar. Metaphysicae.) 

BARON, (Hyacinth Theodore,) a 
French physician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Paris, bom in 
1686, and received as a doctor of medi- 
cine in 1710. He was successively a]^ 
pointed professor of surgery, materia 
medica, and pharmacy, and in 1730, the 
Faculty of Medicine elected him their 
dean, and continue^iim in that honour- 
able situation untiPl733. During this 
period he paid great attention to the 
formation of the library of the faculty, 
and under his superintendence was 
printed the Codex Medicamentarius, or 
Parisian Pharmacopoeia in 1732, &:c. He 
died July 28, 1758. He published, 
among other works: Question dans la- 
quelle on examine si e’est aux M4decins 
k traiter les Maladies Veneriennes, 
Paris, 1735, 4to. 

BARON, (Hyacinth Theodore,) a phy- 
sician, and son of the preceding, was born 
at Paris, Aug. 12, 1707. lie took his 
doctor's degree Oct. 29, 1732, and en- 
tered the army, where having served 
from the year 1739 to 1748, he returned 
to Paris, and filled the office of one of 
the physicians to the Hdtel Dicu. In 
1752 he was elected dean of the faculty, 
and re-electcd in 1754. He was esteemed 
one of the most learned men in his pro- 
fession. He died March 27, 1787, hav- 
ing among others published : Utrum in 
Triplici Corporis cavitate diversus San- 
guinis Motus? Paris, 1732, 4to; Ritus, 
Usus et laudabilis Facultatis Medicinse 
Parisiensis Consuetudincs, Paris, 1751, 
12mo; Compendiaria Medicoriim Pari-^ 
siensium Notitia, Paris, 1752, 4to ; Co- 
dex Parisiensis, Paris, 1758, 4to; For- 
mulas de Pharmacie pour les Hopitaux 
Militoires, Paris, 1747, 12mo; ib, 1758, 
12mo. 

BARON, (Theodore,) called also 
Baron d’Hdnouville, a physician, and 
brother to the preceding, was bom at 
Paris, June 17, 1715. He studied at 
Beauvais, and took his degree in 1742, 
directing his attention chiefly tc^chemis- 
try and pharmacy. He studied chemistry 
under Rouelle, whose successor he be- 
came, in connexion with Hellot, who was 
charged by the government with the teach- 
ing of chemistry in relation to the arts 
and manufactures. Bason wrote some 
memoirs on Borax, which attracted much 
attention, and in 1752 he was admitted 
a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. He died March 10, 
1768, leaving several works, of which the 


following are principally worthy of notice : 
Sur les Eaux Min^rales en g5n6ral, et 
sur celles de Passy en particulier, 1743; 
Dos Perforations spontan^esde TEstomac, 
1748; Siirlc Borax, 1747. These are to 
be found in the Memoirs of the Academy. 
Nouvelle edition du Cours de Cbiinie de 
Lamery, Paris, 1756, 4to ; Sur la Base 
de PAlum, Paris, 1760, 8vo. 

BARON, (Ernst Gottlieb,) a cele- 
brated player and composer for the lute ; 
court musician at Berlin. He was born 
in 1696, and showed early dispositions 
for music. In 1715, he studied law at 
Leipsig and Halle, but soon the love of 
music absorbed him altogether. He 
believed that by music the old sto- 
ries about Orpheus, &c. could be acted 
again ; and on the stress of this 
fancy, the students of Jena played him 
a singular trick, exhibiting the most 
extraordinary symptoms of different pas- 
sions during his public performance in 
that town. After having occupied several 
situations at the minor courts of Ger- 
many, he came to Berlin, and died in 
1760. His numerous compositions for the 
lute are now useless ; but his theore- 
tical works still retain a sterling value. 
He wrote, Historisch theorctische und 
praktische Untersuchung dcs Instr. d. 
Lauten, 1727, 8vo, 2 vols. Abriss einer 
Abhandlung von dcr Melodic, 1756, 4to. 
For a list of his works, see Schilling’s 
Lex d. Tonkunst. Tonkel, Literatur. 
Gerber, &c. 

BARON, (Richard,) a political writer 
of the eighteenth century, i)om at Leeds, 
and educated for the ministry amongst 
j the English dissenters, at the university 
of Glasgow. He is said to have left the 
university in 1740, with very honourable 
testimonies from the professors there; 
but his attention seems to have been 
early in life diverted from his profession 
to politics, and he is rarely heard of in 
the character of a dissenting minister. 
Early in his public life, he feu under the 
notice of Thomas Hollis, and there being 
a remarkable agreement between them 
in political sentiment, and both being 
equally zealous for the preparation of 
the principles of dissent in ecclesiastics, 
and the utmost absence of restraint in 
politics, Baron was employed by Mr, 
Hollis in editing some of the many works 
which he caused to be reprinted. Among 
these were the Iconoclastes of Milton, 
and afterwards a conmlete edition of 
Milton’s prose works. He also prepared 
for Mr. Hollis an edition of Toland's Life 
of Milton. Hewaslikewiseofgreatservice 
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to Mr. Hollis in collecting forgotten 
tracts which had been written in defence 
of their common principles. Many tracts 
of this kind he published in two collec- 
tions, to which he gave the whimsical 
titles of A Cordial for low Spirits, and 
The Pillars of Prtestcraft and Orthodoxy 
shaken. He died at his house at Black- 
heath, Feb. 22, 1768. Some one gives 
him this character: he was *^a man 
utterly artless and undisguised, of real 
and great learning, of fixed and steady 
integrity, and a tender and sympathizing 
heart.” He died in necessitous circum- 
stances. 

BARON, (Alexander,) a Scotch phy- 
sician, born in 1745. lie took the degree 
of doctor of medicine at Edinburgh in 
1770, and thence departed to Charles- 
town, in America, where he settled in 
practice, and acquired much celebrity. 
He was ardently attached to liis profession, 
and his zeal miinifested itself by his ex- 
ertions in the establishment of the Medi- 
cal Society of New York. He died at 
the age of seventy-four, on Jan. 9, 1819, 
much beloved by his fellow-citizens, one 
of whom, Di*. Samuel Wilson, pronounced 
an eulogy on occasion of his decea.se. 

BARONA, (Antonins Balvas,) a poet 
of Segovia, died 1628, aged 55. He 
published a collection of various poems, 
entitled El Poeta Castellano, 1627, 8vo. 
(Antonii Bibl. Hispan. nova.) 

BARON I, (Eleonora,) an Italian lady, 
remarkable for her fine voice. She 
flourished during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was the daughter of the beau- 
tiful Adriana of Mantua, so much 
admired for her wit and her talents, 
that a prodigious number of learned men 
wrote verses in her praise, whicli were pub- 
lished at Home, in one volume, in 1623 ; 
containing excellent pieces in Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish, un- 
der the title of Teatro della Gloria di 
Adriana. Her daughter Eleonora, who 
seems to have inherited the beauty and 
talents of her mother, received, if possi- 
ble, still greater homage and applause, 
Ibr all the wits of the time paid her the 
same tribute which had been paid to her 
mother,* and all the poems, which Bayle 
culls “ excellent pieces,#” in all languages 
that were written to celebrate her name, 
were collected and printed at Rome in 
1636, under the title of Applausi Poetici 
alle glorie ' della Signora Leonora Ba- 
roni. And in a theus or discourse upon 
Italian music, printed at Paris in 1672, 
wiBi the life of Malherbe, and other 
tracts, written by Mr. Maugars, prior of 
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St. Peter de Mac, and so famous for 
playing on the violin, she is repre- 
pented as charming every body by her 
beautiful and difficult manner of singing. 
Amongst other instances, Mr. Maugars 
relates that one day he heard her sing 
with her mother and her sister; her 
mother playing upon the lyre, her sister 
upon the harp, and she upon the theorbo ; 
and such was the effect produced upon 
him, ** that he forJTit his mortal con- 
dition, and imagimd himself seated 
amongst the angels.” 

BARON I CAVALCABO, (Caspar An- 
tonio,) an Italian painter, of moderate ta- 
lents, born near Koveredo, in 1682, died 
1 759. He was the pupil of Balestra. V a- 
netti wrote his life, and added an account 
of his works, Verona, 1781. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARONI CAVALCABO, (Clemente, 
1726 — 1796,) a native of Sacco, near 
Rovereto. He was of a noble family, 
and his elder brother Cristoforo, on re- 
turning from the university of Padua, 
undertook to educate Clemente. His 
pertinacity, however, in questioning 
was rather wearisome, and his instruc- 
tor became impatient; on which he 
determined for the futiu*e to educate 
himself. His first publication was a 
Dechiarazione dell’ Instituto, e scopo 
dei Liberi Muratori, 1749, translated 
from the Latin of a German author. 
His next was a dissertation, Inlomo alle 
Ceremonie e ai Complimenti degli an- 
tichi Romani, in which many modern 
customs are traced up to ancient times. 
He next became involved in the con- 
troversy originated by the work of Giro- 
^lamo Tartarotti of Rovereto, called Con- 
gresso Notturno delle Lammie; and 
while he defended Tartarotti, he wrote 
an essay on the impossibility of certain 
feats attributed to demoniacal agency, 
and on that of artificially Hying. This 
induced Mafiei, then an octogenaijan, to 
seek his ac^aintance, though then quite 
young, and Baroni took the only journey 
he ever made, viz. to Verona, to viirit 
Maffei. In the controversy also excited 
by the •ssay of Maupertius on Moral 
Philosophy, Baroni took part against 
Zanotti, the opponent of Maupertius. 
Maupertius placed a man’s happmess in 
the preponderance of his good things ' 
oyer his evil things, and Zanotti in 
virtue and pleasure, together. The 
letters of Baroni on this subject are 
published in the Trattati diversi concer- 
nenti alia Religione Naturale, e alia 
Monde Filosofia dei Cristiani e degli’ 
Stoici, Venice, 1757. He has left some 
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MS. essays on metaphysical and moral 
subjects. He now again returned to 
the subject of witchcraft, and wrote on 
the natural swimming of the human 
hody in water. In 1775, his Idea della 
Storia, e delle Consuctudini antiche della 
Val Lugarina, had the eflect of saving 
Rovereto from the exaction of addition^ 
burdens with which it was threatened. 
The other works of Baroni are enume- 
rated in Tipaldo, 100 — 106, from which 
this sketch is abridg^. 

BARONIO, (ViiRnt,) a celebrated 
Italian physician of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was born at Meldela, in the 
Roman states, and enjoyed a high repu- 
tation. He advocated the necessity of 
bleeding in internal inflammations, and 
was regarded as a distinguished authority 
by his contemporaries. He embodied 
his opinions in a work of value, entitled, 
De Pleuripneumonia, anno 1623, ct aliis 
iemporibus Flaminiam aliasqueRegiones 
populariter infestaiite, ac a Nemine hac- 
tenhs observata, libri duo. Forli, 1636, 
4to ; ib. 1638, 4to. 

BARON lUS, (Cffisar,) the learned 
author of the Annales Ecclesiastici, was 
bom at Sora, in Naples, in 1538. He 
began the study of law in Naples, but 
in 1557 he came to Rome with his father, 
and there devoted himself to theological 
studies, under the conduct of Philippo 
di Neri, an ecclesiastic, celebrated for his 
zeal against heretics, and the founder of 
an association of ecclesiastics for the 
furtherance of theological studies and 
exercises. When Neri gave up the post 
of superior in 1593, he named Baronihs 
as his successor; this choice was con- 
firmed by pope Clement VIII., who also 
appointed him his confessor, created him 
apostolic protonotarius in 1595, and car- 
dinal in 1596; to which dignity he 
shortly added the appointment of libra- 
rian in the Vatican. At the death of this 


pope in 1605, Baronins would probably 
have been elected his successor, but that 
he had given offence to the Spanish 
court by his treatise De Monorchia Sici- 
Im, He died in 1607, having so injured 
his constitution by intense study ,«that his 
power of digestion was almost destroyed. 
His great work, the Annales Ecclesiastici, 
was begun at ^e suggestion of his pre- 
ceptor Neri, who wished to see a work 
written which would be to the Romish 
church what the Centuries of Magdeburg 
were to the Protestant, and on this work 
Baronius expended thirty years of un- 
ceasing labour. The mrst edition ap- 
peared under the title Annales Bode^ 
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siastici h Christo Nato ad annum 1198, 
auctore Caesare Baronio, twelve' vols, 
folio, Romse, 1588 — 1609 ; and scarcely 
were the first volumes of this before the 
public, when several new editions were 
begun in various places, more or less 
incorrect and mutilated : the most im- 
portant of these were Antverp. 1589, 
(ten vols;) Moguntiae, 1601, (twelve 
vols ;) Roma;, 1607, (twelve vols ;) Ant- 
yerp. 1610, (twelve vols), all in folio. 
The Antwerp edition of 1589 is the 
most beautiful of these ; but the treatise 
De Monarchia Sicilian is altogether 
omitted; that of Mentz, 1601, which 
Baronius himself revised, was pronounced 
by him the best. The last f21st) edition 
appeared under the title, Baronii Ann. 
Eccl. cum Critica Pagii. Accedunt Ani- 
madversiones in Pagiuni ct Apparatus 
ad cosdem Annales. Cura Dm. G. ct 
J. Dm. Mansi. Forty-three vols, folio, 
Lucse, 1738 — 1757. This edition has an 
index universalis of three vols, and the 
continuation of liaynaldus. Of these 
continuations there were several, as An- 
nalium Eccl. post Caes. Baronium tomi 
xiii. — XX. authore Abr. Bzovio. Romse, 
1616; Colon. 1621 — 1640; Romae, 1672; 
Annal. Eccles. Card. Cms. Baronii con- 
timiatio per Henricum Spondanum, two 
vols, folio; Par. 1640-41; three vols, 
folio, Lugd. 1678; Annales Eccles. ab 
anno 1198, ubi Card. Baronius desiit 
auctore Odorico Raynaldo, vol. xiii — xx. 
Romse, 1616 — 1663; Annales Eccles. 
ab anno 1566, ubi Od. liaynaldus desi- 
nit, auctore Jacobo de Laderchio, vol. 
xxii. — xxiv. Roma^, 1728 — 1737. There 
have been also several abridgements and 
translations of the work. (Ersch und 
^Gruber. Ebert’s Lexicon.) 

BARONIUS, (Juste,) a French Cal- 
vinist, wlio embraced the catholic doc- 
trines, and bad for his godfather, on his 
conversion, the famous cardinal Baronius. 
He published one or two books against 
the protestants. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAROTHI, (Nicolaus,) born in Tran- 
sylvania, a friar of the order of stricter 
observance. Being subsequently a reader, 
of philosophy at Szegedin (Sebesini), h# 
published, a Sz. Bfitsd mHtdsaganak, of 
the dignity and use of holy indulgences, 
Cassoviae, 1660, 8jro. He died in 1680, 
at Szegedin, of the plague. (HoiinyL) 

BAROTTI, (the abbate Laurent,) a. 
preacher, biographer, and poet, bom at 
Ferrara, in 1724. He studied under the 
Jesuits, whose order be entered, and 
taught with great success in different 
parts of Italy. But on the suppiressiou 
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of the order in' 1773, he returned to his 
native place, and put in order the mar 
terials of its literary history, in continua- 
tion of the work of his father, which he 
published in 1798. He was also the 
author of various poems, some of them 
possessing considerable merit. He died 
in 1801. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAROTTI, (Giovanni Andrea,) an 
Italian writer of the eighteenth century, 
who has left many publications, written 
with judgment, but generally brief, and 
of no great importance. He was born 
at Ferrara, in 1701, and lived to an ad- 
vanced age. About the middle of the 
century, he was made keeper of the 
public library at Ferrara. The principal 
are, 1. Ragionainenti sopra I’intrinseca 
Ragione del Proverbio, Ncssun Prof eta 
alia sua Patria e caro. 2. Difesa degli 
Scrittori Ferraresi, a Defence of the wri- 
ters of Ferrara against the observations 
of Fontanini in the third book of his 
treatise Dell’ Eloquenza Italiana. 3. Del 
Dominio delle Donne. 4. Delle Chiome 
blonde e Ciglia nero d’Alcina. He also 
ublished several editions of older Ita- 
an writers. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAROTZI, (Alexander,) a Hungarian 
nobleman of 'rransylvanian origin, and a 
military officer. He is the translator of 
the Cassandra of Calprenede into Hun- 
garian- Kassandra, mellyet Frantzihbol, 
Isc. Vienn®, 1784, 7 vols, 12mo. The 
work is written in the Transylvanian dia- 
lect and orthography, and full of new 
words, yet still valuable. (Horanyi.) 

BAROU DU SOLEIL, (Pierre An- 
toine,) an eminent French magistrate, 
born at Lyons in 1741, of an ancient fa- 
milyof Annonay, created advocate-general|r 
in 1766, and in 1770 made procureur du 
roi in the seneschalcy and presidial 
court of Lyons. Possessing a consider- 
able fortune, he devoted his leisure to 
the cultivation of letters and the arts. 
His house was tho resort of the greatest 
« wits, and there strangers were hospitably 
received. He associated with the most 
eminent literary characters of bis time, 
^nd was a distinguished member of the 
ilkademy of his city. His only published 
work is, I’Eloge de Frost de Royer, 
which he pronounced in 1785. Hav- 
ing refused to register the edict of the 
8th of May, 1788, destructive of the 
magistracy, he was banished by a lettre 
du cachet to the castle of Brecon, near 
Agde, where he remained until the 
dismissal of the minister who had ordered 
Ins arrest. On resuming his functions, 
pronounced an able historical discourse, 
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published in the Archives du Rhdne, 
vo(. xii. So far from coveting the honour 
of being elected a deputy to the states- 
general, he left Lyons at the time of the 
elections and retired to Paris, from which 
the excesses of the revolution drove him 
to take refuge at Annonay. Business, * 
however, requiring his presence at Lyons, 
he returned to that city, when the troops 
of the convention were raising its siege. 
Here he was elected president of his 
section, and on tjA capture of Lyons 
was brought befoft a military tribunal, 
by whose decree he was condemned to 
death on the J3th of December, 1793^ 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BAROZZI, (Francisco,) by many 
biographers named Barocci. There ai*e 
two Italian writers of this name, both 
of the same noble Venetian family. The 
lirst, a relation of the popes Eugenio IV. 
and Paolo II., was an eminent Greek 
scholar ; professor of canon law at 
Padua, in 1447 ; and afterwards bishop 
of Treviso, where he died in 1471. He 
wrote a treatise De Cognitiono Juris, 
and some Latin verses never published. 

The second has already been inserted 
under his more common name Bakocci 
(which see.) 

BAROZZI, (Giacomo,) grandson of 
Francesco Barozzi, or Barocci^ was also a 
great scholar and mathematician, and the 
author of a commentary on the sphere, 
and of a mathematical treatise. He added 
a great number of Greek manuscripts to 
the library which he had inherited from 
his grandfather Francesco, of which he 
published a catalogue at Venice in 1617. i 
After his death, the whole collection was 
carried to England. Tomasini, who re- 
printed the catalogue, pretends that it 
was bought by the celebrated earl of 
Arundel; but Foscarini, in his Lette- 
ratura Veneziana, asserts that it was 
bought by the earl of Pembroke, who 
in 1629 gave it to the University of Ox- 
ford, whose chancellor he was. 

BAROZZI, (Pietro,) of the same 
noble family, and contemporary of Fran- 
cesco, was bisliop of Belluno, in the 
Marca Trivigiana, and afterwords of 
Padua. He seems to have been an. ex- 
cellent and pious ecclesiastic, and died 
in 1507. He was much respected in his 
native country, and was honoured wiik a 
monument erected by the senate of V«r 
nice. His works, which are unimportant,/ 
show a character of reli^ous piety ; the 
most remarkable of ^em is the Life of 
Christ in verse. 

BARRA, (John,) an engraver, who 
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flourished about 1624. He resided in 
London, but of what country he was, or 
where he died, is not known. His manner 
is feeble, though he seems to have 
founded his style on the prints of Sade- 
lers. He en^aved a portrait of Lodowick, 
duke of Richmond and Lennox, dated as 
above. His plates of grotesque orna- 
ments from Nicasius Rousseel are in- 
scribed John Barroy sculp* Londinu 
(Strutt’s Diet, of Enj^.) 

RARRA, (PeterJu physician of the 
seventeenth century, who studied and 
graduated at Montpelier, and afterwards 
affiliated himself to the college of Lyons. 
He displayed a blind attachment to the 
doctrines of Hippocrates, which he con- 
sidered as infallible. He fancied that 
he had found in the writings of the 
father of physic, the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which has justly 
conferred immortality on our illustrious 
countryman Harvey. Barra’s works 
are, L’Abus de I’Antimoine ct de la 
Saignee, d6montr6 par la Doctrine d’Hip- 
pocrate, Lyon, 1664, 12mo; Do Veris 
terminis Partfls ex Hippocrate, Lyon, 
1666, 12mo; L’Usage de la Glace, de la 
Neige et du Froid, Lyon, 1675, ]2mo; 
Paris, 1677, 12mo. A curious and in- 
teresting work. Hippocrate do la Cir- 
culation dcs Humeurs, Lyon, 1682, 
12mo; Paris, 1683, 12mo. 

BARRABAND, (Pierre Paul, 1767— 

1 Oct. 1809,) one of the most distin- 
guished French painters of birds, was the 
son of a carpet manufacturer at Aubus- 
son. At sixteen years of age he went to 
Paris, and entered the atelier of Malaine, 
designer to the Gobelins. He soon, how- 
ever, studied nature, and executed some# 
pictures of flowers, which promised to 
rival the works of Van Huy sum, when 
the celebrated traveller. La Vaillant, em- 
ployed him to design and paint the birds 
in his collection. He executed, in a 
masterly manner, the plates for a History 
of African Birds, of paroquets, and more 
especially of birds of Paradise. He also 
fhmished the plates for Bufibn, published 
by Sonnini, to the History of Insects of 
Latreille, and to the magnificent work 
oh Egypt. At the same time he found 
leisure to execute many designs for the 
manufactory of Sevres, which contri- 
buted to his reputation. In 1804, Bar- 
raband painted after the designs of M. 
Percier, the ceiling of a portable cabinet 
designed for Joseph Bonaparte, and in 
this work he showra himself eqiud to the 
Dutch and Flemish masters, so cele- 
brated for fine colouring. He vfhs also 
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engaged to decorate the oanqueting 
room at St. Cloud. In 1808 he obtained 
a gold medal for two birds which he had 
sent to the exhibition, and which were 
urchased by the empress Josephine, to 
e placed at Malniaison. In the preced- 
ing year, by a decree dated at Warsaw, 
25 January, Barraband was named pro- 
fessor at the school of arts at Lyons. He 
fell sick soon after his arrival there, and 
died at the early ago of forty-two. A 
monument to his memory erected at the 
expense of his pupils, adorns the princi- 
pal cemetery of Lyons. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRABINO, (Simon,) bom at Pol- 
cevera, near Genoa, an excellent painter, 
and pupil of Bernardo Gastello. His 
talents excited so much the jealousy of 
his master, that the latter dismissed him 
from his ^ atelier.’ He went and painted, 
in the Nunziata del Guastato, a St. 
Diego, which exceeded every thing Gas- 
tello had done. Still the merits of Barra- 
bino were not acknowledged, except when 
at Milan, where he painted for churches 
and palaces. Having, however, pre- 
ferred to seek his fortune as a merchant, 
he died in the debtor’s jail, about 1640. 
(Nagler, Lex. der Kiinstler.) 

BARRACCO, (Maurizio,) a knight of 
the order of Jerusalem, born at Cosenza, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He pub- 
lished, Un Libro di pih Comedie curiose, 
Nap. 1615, 4to, (Toppi.) 

BARRADAS, (Emanuel,) a Spanish 
Jesuit. He left in MS. a Relatio de Statu 
Religionis et de Statu politico Regni de 
Tigrein ^Ethiopia, preserved in the library 
ofEvora. (Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova.) 

BARR ADOS, (Sebastian, 1 542— 1615, ) 
a Jesuit of Lisbon, who taught at Coimbra 
and Evora, and who preached with such 
zeal that he was called the ** Apostle of 
Portugal.” His works fill 4 vols, folio, 
Antwerp, 1617. 

BARRAIRON, (Fran 9 oi 8 Marie 
Louis,) born at Gourdon, in Gascony, in 
1746, obtained while young a place in 
the administration of the enregistrement 
and domains of France, and is chiefiy 
remarkable for having remained in offi^w 
and obtained constant promotions und^^ 
all the diflerent governments which suc- 
ceeded each other till his death in 1820. 
Under the reign •of terror, he enforced 
rigorously all the laws of confiscation 
and sequestration ; under the empire he 
was made a baron; imder the restora- 
tion he became counsellor of state, deputy 
for the departments of the Lot, and was 
created a comte, and made officer of the 
legion of honour. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
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BARRAL, (Vincent,) latinized Bar- 
ralist bom at Nice, embraced the monas- 
tic life in the celebrated abbey of Lerins 
in 1577, and after being made titular 
abbot, died in the monastery of St. Bene- 
dict, at Palermo, in Sicily. His name is 
well known by a volume in 4to, entitled, 
Chronologia Sanctomm et aliorum Viro- 
rum lllustrium ac Abbatum sacrac In- 
sulae Lerinensis, Lyons, 1613. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BARllAL, (Pierre,) a French writer, 
who was occupied the greater portion of 
his life in the instruction of youth, was 
born at Grenoble, and died in 1772, at 
Paris. He was a warm partizan of Jan- 
senius and Dc Quesnel. His principal 
work was a Dictionnaire Hiatorique, 
Litt6raire, et Critique dcs Homines Ce- 
l^bres, in six volumes, 8vo, published in 
1758, which was characterised as the 
Martyrologc du Jans6nisme, fait par un 
Convulsionnaire. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRAL, (Lc,) an ancient and noble 
family of Dauphiny, of which several 
members have been celebrated in history. 

Joseph Marie de Barral, known also as 
the marquis de Montferrat, was born at 
Grenoble in 1742, and distinguislied him- 
self by his love of literature, and by the 
skill with which he performed his duties 
as a magistrate. Elected mayor of 
Grenoble in 1789, he was carried along 
with the current of the revolution, but 
his dislike to the excesses which followed 
rendered him the object of some suspi- 
cions. Under the empire he was 
elected first president of the imperial 
court of Grenoble, which he was allowed 
to retain at the first restoration, but his 
conduct during the hundred days caused 
him to be dismissed on the second return 
of the Bourbons. He died in 1828. He 
published in 1800, a brief Description du 
D^partement de I’lsere. 

Andr& Horace Francois, vicomie de 
Bartal, younger brother of the fore- 
going, bom in 1743, was an oflicer in 
me French army, who served in several 
of the earlier campaigns, and married 
.the daughter of the comtesse Fanny de 
^^auhamais. On the invasion by the 
allies ill 1813, he attempted to hold the 
important post of Echelles against the 
Austrians. He died in 1829. He left 
materials relating to the early history and 
antiquities of Berry, and published one 
or two memoirs. 

Louis MathUu de Barral, another 
brother, horn in 1746, became bishop 
of Troyes in 1790, and was almost im- 
mediatdy obliged to quit the kingdom, 
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when he sought refuge first in Germany, 
and afterwards in England. His conduct 
in 1802 obtained the favour of Napoleon ; 
he returned to France, was made bishop 
of Meaux, and in 1805 archbishop of 
Tours. From this time, during the whole 
reign of Napoleon, he enjoyed various 
appointments, and was frequently em- 
ployed in ecclesiastical transactions. He 
was disgraced by Louis XVII L, after the 
hundred days, and died in 1816. He 
was the author ofj> few pamphlets of 
temporary interestP' His brother, the 
abb6 de Barral, published his posthumous 
work, Defenses dcs Libertes Gallicanes, 
and added to it a sketch of his life. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARRALET, (J. J.) an Irish artist, 
who studied about the close of the 
eighteenth century at the Dublin Aca- 
demy, and painted figures, landscape, 
and flowers. His landscape drawings 
in chalk, in which he affected to imitate 
Vernet, were much admired. He after- 
wards became a stainer of glass. 

BARRA LIER, (Honor6 Fran 9 ois 
Noel Dominique,) a precocious French 
writer, bom at Marseilles in 1805. At 
the age of fifteen he began his course of 
philosophy, but his career was cut short 
by death, in consequence of having im- 
prudently taken a bath after dinner, at 
the age of sixteen years and four months. 
He left several works in MS., one of 
which, a Discours sur ITmmortalite de 
FAme, was published at Marseilles in 
1822. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARR ANTES, (Petrus Maldonado,) 
a citizen of Alcantara, from whom part 
of the Spanish cavalry derives its name. 
He wrote, Dialogo en cue conta cl saco 
que los Turcos hicieron en Gibraltar, 
&c. cn 1540. Compluti, 1566, 8vo. 
Another historical book and some MSS. 
of his are said to exist. (Antouii Bibl. 
Hisp, Nova.) 

BARR AS, (Sebastian,) an engraver 
in inezzotinto, born at Aix, in Provence, 
in 1680. The first edition of the col- 
lection of Boyer d’Aiguilles contained 
twentjr-two plates in mezzotinto, scraped 
by this master, and they are rej^aced in 
the second edition by plates engraved by 
Coelemans, These are very scarce. There 
is a portrait of Lazarus Mayarkysus, a 
physician of Antwerp, marked Ant Van 
Dyck, pinx. S. Bartas, sc. Mr. Strutt 
says, “ the plates of this artist are aU , 
scraped in a very indifferent style ; the 
lights are too sudden upon the shadows,: 
and the grounds appear to have /been 
very badly laid; so that the effect is 
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coarse and harsh. His drawing is aiso 
very defective.** (Heinecken, Diet des 
Artistes. Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

BARR AS, (Paul Jean Fran9ois Ni- 
colas, comte de,) born 20th June, 1755, 
at Fos-Emphous, in Provence, of an 
ancient family, identified with the coun- 
try even by the popular adage, Noble 
comme les Barras, aussi ancien que les 
TOchers de la Provence.” He entered 
very young the military service, but met 
at the very outset i||kh some reverses, 
caused probably by ™ own indiscretion. 
He was then sent to the isle of France, 
of which one of his relations was go- 
vernor. As a war was likely to break 
out, he thence embarked for Pondicherry. 
The vessel struck at night upon one of 
the shoals of the Maldives, wnen, in the 
universal consternation which prevailed, 
young Barras preserved his presence of 
mind, ordered a raft to be constructed, 
and saved himself, as well as the whole 
ship’s company. Shortly afterwards, he 
took part in the defence of Pondicherry 
against the English, and was in the fleet 
of Suffren at the battle of Progua. His 
relation, the governor, having embroiled 
himself with the ministers, Barras returned 
to France. His dissipation reduced his 
already small property, but his marriage 
with a mademoiselle Templier relieved 
him in some degree from his embarrass- 
ments. The revolution came on. Barras 
was present at the taking of the Bastille. 
It has been said that he manifested ex- 
treme revolutionary principles at the very 
outbreak of the struggle; but this is 
• refuted by positive facts. Still, as the 
movement went on, he considered the 
revolution, perhaps, a means to arrive at 
power and wealth. He was received 
early a member of the Jacobin club, and 
took part in the events of the 10th August. 
Having gone into Provence in 1790, he 
became administrator of the depart- 
ment, when he advised the passing of 
the Var, and became president at Nizza. 
In 1792 he was a member of the conven- 
tion, where he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI., “ sans appel, et sans surcis.” 
Being sent, in 1793, to the south of 
France, and informed of the surrender 
of Toulon, he went (after being ex- 
osed to much danger) to Nizza, where 
e gathered troops for the blockading 
of tW town. He fought at and com- 
manded the left wing of the besiedng 
army, under Dugommier. It was here 
that he became first acquainted with 
Bkmaparte, then captain artillery. The 
toiwn being taken^ after the massacre. 


he wrote to the convention, in the 
tart style of those times, ** the only 
honest men I have found in Toulon, are 
the galley felons.” His patriotic repu- 
tation was thus so well established, 
that he and Fr^ron alone were exempt 
from the accusation which more than 
four hundred popular societies brought 
against the comsnissaires-representants, 
who had been sent into the provinces of 
the south. But still Barras displeased 
Robespierre, who intended severm times 
to ai*rest him. The determined character 
of Barras, and the menace that he would 
repel force by force, hindered Robes- 
pierre from so doing ; hut he intended 
to include him in several of his proscrip- 
tions. Barras then joined the members 
of the comit6s, who were animated by 
the same fear as himself. Thus Barras 
became one of the principal actors of the 
9th Thermidor. lie was named com- 
mandant of the armed force, and it was 
he who seized Robespierre, and brought 
him to the scaffold. Being, in the course 
of events, entrusted with the superintend- 
ence of the Temple, he ordered all con- 
venient assistance and relief to be given 
to the dauphin and the queen. When 
named, in 1795, one of the comite de 
silret6 g6n6rale, he began a regular sys- 
tem of reaction against the Montugiiards. 
On the 4th February, he was elected 
president of the convention, and when 
this assembly was attacked by the inha- 
bitants of the Fauxboiirgs, he declared 
Paris in a state of siege. Division and war 
having successively shown themselves 
within the ranks of the revolutionists, 
the man had finally to appear who was 
calm the tempest. Barras remem- 
bered in these civic battles the captain 
of artillery he had known at Toulon, and 
as he executed his orders in the Hue St. 
Roch to satisfaction, Barras made a most 
favourable (some said iheuy exaggerated) 
report of his talents and merits. For 
all this string of important services, 
Barras was elected one of the five di- 
rectors created by the constitution of the 
year 3, and went to inhabit the palace of 
Luxembourg. He contributed mucli 
towards the dignity and activity of thia 
body by the firmness of his character, 
but at the same time resumed his ancient 
luxurious habits on a large scale, Mme. 
Beauharnais chanced to be amongst his 
favourites, and when she married Bona- 
parte, Barras had the merit (or demerit) 
of giving him the command of the Italian 
army, as the marriage portion of tha 
widow-bride. Some Aisseiirioiis between 
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him and Camot| minister of war, took 
place BubscquenUy, which brought on a 
collision, and the coup d’6tat of the 1 8th 
Fructidor was the consequence ; Burras, 
however, becoming then invested with 
full and exclusive powers. These he 
preserved until the 30th Prairial, an 7, 
when Sieyes became one of the directors, 
backed by a powerful party. From that 
time, the power of Barras was at the 
decline, as, whatever might have been 
his part in that last movement, still it was 
not he who had produced it. It was at 
that period, thatM. Ayriesis said to have 
come on the part of Pitt, to offer Barras 
the assistance of the British government in 
taking hold of supreme authority. It was 
^80 stated that he sent Mounier to the 
Bourbons in Germany, with secret in- 
structions. He offered to re-establish 
the ancient monarchy, provided every 
thin^ past were forgotten, and he to 
receive what he calculated on making by 
remaining two years more at the Lux- 
embourg, namely, twelve millions of 
francs. Up to the 18th Bruinaire, the 
further life of Barras was spent in cabals, 
where himself, Sieyes, and Bonaparte 
struggled for the supreme power, or at 
least for accomplishing special views of 
their own. On that day the power of 
Barras was finally broken — a stroke which 
he bore with the (acquired) equanimity 
of an experienced revolutionarist. lie 
could, moreover, do nothing against 
Bonaparte, who knew his secrets. Con- 
sequently, Barras gave in his resignation 
as director, and a detachment of cavalry 
was granted to him, as a safety-guard on 
his way to Grosbois. Still, a few days 
afterwards, proposals of reconciliatioi(’ 
were made by Bonaparte; but Barras, 
partly being sick of politics, partly feel- 
ing that the first consul was too cunning 
for him, refused successively the em- 
bassies of Dresden, the United States, 
and all similar favours. After some time, 
he received still more restrictive orders, 
and retired to Brussels. Having been 
connected long before with Moreau, he 
knew his projects in 1803, and was, on 
that suspicion, exiled to Toulon. In 1 8 13 
he was implicated in the so-called con- 
spiracy of Charles IV., and suspected of 
sending secret communications to admiral 
Exmouth, and therefore exiled to Rome, 
where he was closely watched. When 
Murat entered Rome in 1814, Barras 
went to Paris. Concerning his interesting 
interview with Fouch£, m August 1814, 
on the Boulevard St. Antoine, we refer 
to the memoirs of Fouch4. Barras then 
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solicited an interview of Louis XVIIL, 
which this intelligent prince was about 
to grant, but cabals prevented it. Barras 
communicated finally to Blacas concern- 
ing the intelligence which passed between 
Elba, Murat, Joseph Bonaparte, and even 
the Tuilleries, and concluded by saying, 
“Vous etes sur un volcan.” However 
he preached to deaf ears. He went 
then to the south of France, but re- 
turned to Paris after the second restora- 
tion, and put hin^f in communication 
with the duke d’wavre, through which 
channel his reports reached the king. 
Many have ascribed this royalist con- 
duct of his merely to a hatred towards 
Napoleon, but we are inclined to think 
that the ambition and restlessness of 
his mind had also a large share in it. 
When Fouch6 Borel published, in 1816, 
his Precis Historiques, &c., Barras be- 
came extremely alarmed, lest some reve- 
lations might place him in a wrong light. 
He did every thing to impede it, and 
published in June, 1819, a declaration, 
Le General Barras a ses Concitoyens, in 
which he answered the above and other 
imputations. Thus, he lived quite retired 
amongst some ancient friends at Chaillot, 
till his death on the 29th January, 1829. 
The minister of justice tried to seize his 
papers, but they were already gone, and 
nave not yet been published. 

Barras was tall and handsome, active, 
ambitions. He possessed that strength 
of character which, under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, can supply genius. 
He was endowed with that natural turn 
of mind, which conceals the want of' 
higher instruction, making the owner see 
at once things in their true and adequate 
light. Posterity will scarcely detract 
considerably from this opinion of his 
character. 

BARRAS, (Louis, comte de,) a French 
naval commander, native of Provence, 
who served with distinction in the war of 
America and the West Indies in 1782. 
He was present at the actions with 
admiral Hood, at St. Christopher’s, Jan. 
25 and 26, 1782, and after the occupa- 
tion of that island by the French, he 
was sent to take possession of the Eng- 
lish colonies of Nevis and Montferrat. 
He died a little before the breaking out 
of the French revolution. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRASSA, (Diogo,) a celebrated 
Portuguese physician, astrologist, and 
herborist. He lived several years {n 
Spain, and went thence to Amsterdam, 
where he became regent of the academy 
of the Talmud, and Menassa hen Israel 
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dedicated to him the 8epond part of hia the canons and chaplains* For this he 
work De fragil. humana. He compiled was excommunicate^ nor was he granted 
several lunar tables, of which the follow- absolution until he had made satisfaction 
ing is the principal Prognostico, e to the see of Moray. Bishop Barre died 
Lunario, do anno 1635, conforme as on the 15th of May, 1397, and was 
Noticias, que ficarao do tempo de Noe buried in the choir of the cathedral, 
regulado aos Meridianos de Evora, etc. (Keith’s Historical Catalogue of Scottish 
Sevilha, 1630, 4to. In the preface, he Bishops, W Russell.) 
promises some works on difficult places of BARRE, ( Antonio,) a Roman musical 
the Scriptures, and Devirtute herbarum. author, who flourished about 1550. In 
(Machado Bibl. Lusit.) 1555 he established a typography for 

BARRAUD, (JaMues,) a French music in Rome, the first work printed in 
lawyer, was born at W)itiers, about the which was, Priino Libro delle Muse a 
middle of the sixteenth century ; created cinque voci, Madrigali di divcrsi au- 
doctor of law at Toulouse ; and after tori ; and it contains besides the compo- 
practising at the bar of his native place sitions of Barr^, those of Avkadeldt, V. 
for many years, published a commentary Ruffb, and T. Berchem. Baira and 
on the custumal of Poitou — a work highly Kandler state, that Barr6 composed his 
esteemed. J ean Faulcon, who has him- madrigals in honour of the nuptials of 
self commented on the same custumal, Marcantonio Colonna. Gerber speaks of 
declares Barraud to have been equal in a work of Barre’s published in 1588. 
knowledge of the new law to Cuias in (Walther, Musicalisches Lex. Schilling.) 
the Roman law ; while Dreux du Kadier BARRE, (Micliel la,) a musical coin- 
parallels him with Domat ; both, per- poser and virtuoso, was horn at Paris, 
haps, being a little too eulogistic. His about 1680. He had in his time the 
commentary is entitled, Coustumes du highest reputation as a flute-player, and 
Comte et Pays de Poictou, &c. avee les distinguished himself in the orchestra of 
Annotations sommaires de M. Jacques the Royal Academy of Music. After 
Barraud, Poit. 1625, 4to. The preface composing several duos and trios for the 
contains an abridged history of Poitou, flute, he composed the music for the 
The annotations are republished in the operas of Lamottc, which were repre- 
Coutmier G^nerale, a compilation of all sented at the Opera, the first entitled 
the commentators on the coutumal of Triomphe des Arts, in 1700; and the 
Poitiers, published in 1727 by Joseph second, La Venetienne, in 1705. The 
Boucheul, 2 vols, folio. (Blog. Univ.) last piece was again set to music by 
BARRAUD, (Jacques,) son of the d’ Auvergne, in 1768. Barre died in 
preceding, also a French lawyer, and a Paris about 1744. (Biog. Univ.) 

Latin poet, the author of a work entitled, BARRE, (Joseph,) canon regular of 
A Recitatio solemnis de l^onsalibus et St. Genevieve, and chancellor of the 
Matrimonio, 1632, 8vo. This is a pro- university of Paris, died in 1764, at the 
bationary thesis to obtain the professor- age of seventy-two. He published many 
ship of law at Poitiers. It is believed ^orks, theological and historical, none 
that the Barrauds descended from Fran- of which bear a high character. The 
9oi8 Barraud, commissaire enquSteur at most important are his Histoire g£n6rale 
Poitiers. Duverdicr, who has mentioned d’Allemagne, 11 vols, 4to, 1748, and the 
him in his Bibliothdque Fran^aise, tome i. Vie du Mardchal de Fabert, 2 vols, 12mo, 
cites him as the author of a translation 1744. (Biog. Univ.) 
of a discourse on the youth of Fox Mor- BARRE, (Francois,) who, on the 6th 
zillo. (Biog. Univ.) of July, 1794, perished by order of the 

BARRE, (Alexander,) Bishop of Mo- revolutionary tribunal of Paris. He was 
ray, in Scotland, styled ‘*decretorum then in his eightieth year; had been 
doctor et licentiatus in legibus,” was con- bom at Pougelle, the department de THd- 
secrated at Avignon in 1362 by pope rault; and had been counsellor to the 
Urban V. He was bishop in the years parliament of Toulouse. (Biog. Toulous.) 
1362, 3, 4, 5, 9, the first and tenth years BARRE, (De |p,) the name of several 
of the , reign of Robert II. He was French writers and persons of distinction, 
greatly persecuted by the notorious “Wolf Jean de la Barre^ provost of Corbeil 

ofBadenock,” Alexander, earl of Buchan, during seventeen years, published Anti- 
youpgest son of Robert II. by Elizabeth quitds de la Ville, Comtd, et Ch&tellenie 
More, who burnt the cathedral and the de Corbeil, 4to, 1647. 
city of Elgin, a hospital called Domus Francois Poidain de la Barre^ bom at 
Dei de Elgin, and eighteen manses of Paris in 1647, was a doctor of tbe Sor- 
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bonne, and cm6 6f la Flamangrie, in the 
diocese of Laon. He afterwards quitted 
his cquntiy, renounced the catholic reli- 
gion in 1689, and married at Geneva, 
in 1690. He there taught philosophy 
and literature, and died in 1723. He 
was the author of several books of little 
importance. His son, 

Jean Jacques de. la Barre, bom at 
Geneva in 1696, was a pastor of the 
reformed church, and died in 1751. He 
published a work in defence of the pro- 
testant doctrines, and some other philo- 
sophical and theological books. 

Louis Francois Joseph de la Barren born 
at Tournay, in 1688, after pursuing his 
studies under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, yet with success, was employed 
by Bandiiri to supervise the impression 
of his linperium Orientale and his Nu- 
misinata Imperatorum Homanorum. He 
also edited the new edition of the Spici- 
legium of D’Achery, the Vetera Ana- 
lecta of Mabillon, the Dictionary of 
Moreri, and various other works. In 
1727 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and contri- 
buted various memoirs to its collection. 
He likewise edited the Journal de Verdun 
from 1727 to his death in 1738. 

Antoine de la Barre de Beauwarchah^ 
uterine brother of the preceding, born at 
Cambray, and educated secrefly by one 
of his aunts. He became a canon of St. 
Victor at Paris, but quitted his profession, 
and lived successively at the Hague, 
Hamburg, Frankfort, and other places 
in Germany. In Holland he married, 
but he is said to have returned to the 
catholic church before his death, which 
happened about 1750. He was the 
author of numerous works in polite lite-^ 
rature, including one or two literary 
journals, most of them written in an 
agreeable style. 

Antoine le FHre de la Barre^ a French 
military officer, who had first distinguished 
himself as a magistrate and counsellor of 
parliament. In 1663 he was appointed 
governor of* Guiana, and retook Cayenne 
&om the Dutch. He fortified the island, 
and originated many measures for the 
improvement of the colony. When these 
colonies were given to the French India 
company, La Barre refurned to France. 
In 1667 he was sent against the English 
in the Antilles. In 1682 he was made 
governor of Canada, but was recalled in 
1684, for having made a disadvantageous 
treaty with the Indians. He died in 
1688. He wrote, 1. Description de la 
France Eqnino^nde, ci-devant appellde 


la Guyanne, , et par lea Espagnola el 
Dorado. 2. Journal d'un Voyage k 
Cayenne. The former work, printed in 
1666, is now rare ; the .latter is inserted 
in the Relation de ce qui s'est pav5 aux 
Tenres-Fermes, pendant la dernit'reGneire 
avec I'Engleterre, 2 vols, I2mo Paris, 
1671. 

Jean Francois le Fevre, chevalier de la 
Barre, a descendant of the foregoing, is 
remarkable for his fate, having been one 
of the last victinm of religious intoler- 
rance in France, 1765, at the age of 
eighteen, in a youthful frolic, he had 
been guilty of mutilating a crucifix of 
wood, placed on the bridge of Abbeville. 
He was accused by an 6nemy of his 
family of this crime, and at the direction 
of the bishop of Amiens, de la Motte 
d’Orl6ans, he was condemned by the 
tribunal of Abbeville to have his tongue 
and right hand cut ofi*, and then to be 
burnt alive. An arret of the parliament 
of Paris, to soften the punishment, or- 
dered that he should have his head cut 
off before being burnt. This cruel sen- 
tence was executed on the 1st July, 1766. 

Char Alexis Ckickereau, chevalier de 
la Barre, a French poet, bom about 
1630, at Langeais, in Touraine. He 
followed the profession of arms, and died 
at an advanced age, in the first years of 
the eighteenth century. He published 
Fables, Cologne, 1687 ; and Conseils h 
une jeunc Dame qui entre dans le Monde, 
published about 1690. 

Jean de la Barre, a French advocate 
of parliament, born at Paris, about 1 650. 
He appears to have died about 1711. % 
He puluished a continuation of Bossuct’s 
Discourses on Universal History, which 
was frequently reprinted, and a transla- 
tion of a treatise of Seneca. (Biog. Univ. 
and Su|ml.) 

BAHRB', the name of several French 
writers. 

Ives Barrk, bom at Paris in 1749, at 
firat an advocate of parliament, quitted 
his profession to become a writer of 
vaudevilles for the theatres, in which 
class of compositions he obtained great 
success, many of his pieces having been 
long favourites, although most of, them 
exhibited in some part or other the bad 
taste of the age in which he lived. His 
Arlequin Afiicheur is said to have beeil 
performed above seven or eight hundr^ 
times. Barr4 is known as the founder 
of the Th^dtre du Vaudeville at Paris, of 
which he was director till 1815, when he 
retired with a pension. He died of. the 
cholera in 1832* 
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GuiUaume BarrSt bom in Germany 
about 1760, of a family of French pro- 
testant refugees. He served first in the 
Russian navy, but came to France at the 
beginning oi the revolution, of which he 
was an ardent partisan. Bonaparte 
made him his interpreter, but he pro- 
voked his employer by some satirical 
songs, and was obliged to escape by 
stemth to England, and revenged him- 
self by publishing books against the 
French government^ He also translated 
into French, Sir Si^ey Smith’s work on 
the invasion of Egypt He committed 
suicide at Dublin in 1829. 

Jean liarre de Saint-Fcnant^ born at 
Niort, in 1737, went to St. Domingo as 
an officer of cavalry, settled there, and 
became distinguished by the great im- 
provements he introduced in the agricul- 
ture of the island. In 1788, having 
returned to France, he opposed the 
measures wliich led to the ruin of the 
colony. With the remains of the great 
fortune he had acquired, he bought land 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and gained 
a great name in France by his figricultu- 
ral improvements. He published an 
interesting work, Des Colonies Modemes 
sous la Z6nc Torride, et particulibrement 
de celle de Saint-Domingue, Paris, 1802. 
He died in 1810. (Biog. Uiiiv. Suppl.) 

BARREAS, (Saint,) archdeacon of 
Duukeld, and afterwards bishop of Mo- 
ray, He is said to have written some 
Meditations; but so little is known of 
him, that we are ignorant of the year in 
which he flourished. (Dempster.) 

BAllREAU, (Francois, 1731—1814,) 
a very eminent French turner, native of 
Toulouse, but established young at Avi- 
gnon, from which he was driven in 1797,^ 
by some revolutionary troubles, and he 
then settled in Paris, where he carried 
his art to a wonderful degree of per- 
fection. One of his most remarkable 
works was a piece which he called a 
Kiosk, which he presented to Napoleon, 
who rewarded him with 2000 francs, and 
placed it at the Trianon. Some of his 
works are still exhibited at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BARREAUX, (Jacques Vallee, Sei- 
gneur des,) born at Paris in 1602, was 
grand-nephew of Geoffirey Valine, and 
studied under the Jesuits at La FlA;he. 
He enjoyed some celebrity as a writer of 
songs, but was only otherwise remarkable 
for the irregularity of his life. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BARRECH YAZtA, (Rabbi,) wrote 
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ZerM Berecb, (the Blessed Seed,) con- 
taining discourses on the sections of tlie 
Pentateuch, as far as Leviticus xxvi. 
This work w^as printed at Cracow, folio, 
1562. (Bartolocci.) 

BARREIRA, (P. Balthazar,) a native 
of Lisbon, one of the earliest African 
missionaries. He entered the order of 
the Jesuits at Coimbra in 1556, and 
travelled afterwards as a preacher over 
several parts of Portugal. When the 
terrible plague of 1569 ravaged Lisbon, 
his charity was so great, that he did not 
cease attending the sick, even after he 
had been himself attacked by the disease. 
Such devotion merited for him the Chris- 
tian distinction of being sent, in 1580, a 
missionary to Angola. Having, in the 
first instance, applied himself to learn 
the native language, he contributed by 
liis preacliing towards a victory which 
the governor Paulo Dias de No vacs ob- 
tained over a host of Moors, more^by 
help from on liigh than human valour." 
** It is difficult to relate the seas which 
he navigated, the lands wliich he tra- 
versed, the storms he encountered, and 
all the trouble he underwent." He 
baptized innumerable people, amongst 
whom sons and brothers of Lngs. Hav- 
ing been accused of some fault, he went 
before king Philip II., and justified him- 
self by “ his venerable aspect alone." 
After a short stay in the college of Evora, 
as master, he was again sent (when in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age) to the 
Cape Verd islands. Having arrived at 
the island of Sao Tiago, on the coast of 
Guinea, he thence penetrated in his 
Christian endeavours even so far as Sierra 
Leone ; having baptized, amongst many 
other people, the kings of Torn and 
Tarma. Amid these labours, death sur- 
rised him in 1612, at the town of Ri- 
eira Grande. Plis adventures and merits 
are largely set forth in Cardoso, AgioL 
Lusit. ; Guerreiro, Relac. &c. Barrcira 
wrote several reports, for instance, Re- 
]a 9 ao da Vittoria . . . en Angola, &c. ; 
Carta escrita da Angola, &c. ; Duos Cartas 
escrita huina ao Geral em que rclata a 
sua jornada a Serra Lcoa. This latter 
translated into Italian ; Roma, apud 1^. 
Zanetti, 1625, 8vo. Carta escrita . . . 
em Biguba terra das Beafares, printed in 
the Rela^ao Annal. of P. F. Guerreino, 
Lisboa, 1605, 4to. (Machado.) 

BARREIRA, (Petrus de,) bom at 
Rouen, died in 1383. He was in 1377 
bishop of Acduensis, and in 1379 a caiv 
dinal. He wrote, Tractatus de Schis- 
mate, against Joannes de Lignano, who 
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defended tbe cause of Urban VI. It is author’s name came into common usa to 
publ^hed by C. BgasaiW Bulacoa, in signify a ready-reckoner. He published 
vol. iv. ^ Historia Aaidemise Porisiensis* one or^two other tiooks, intended to^faci- 
(Fabricii Biblioth.) t Htate computations and niei^urements. 

BARREIRA, (F. Isidorus,) a Portu- (Biog. Univ.) 
guese Jesuit, wrote, Tratado dos signifi- BARRERA, (Clemente,) was bom at 
canoes das plantas — que se referem na Naples, and became pre^cator-general 
S. Escritura, Olisiponae, 1622, 4to. (An- of the Minorites. He wrote, ‘L'Atco 
)itonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova.) Baleno, Predica, Arc. Nap. 1648, 8vo ; 

BARREIROS, (Oaspar,) bom at Communes Doctorum Juri^ titq. Opini- 
Visio, in Portugal, was first a canon in ones, ibid, 1616, 4to. (Toppi, Bibl. Na- 
his native city, then of the cathedral of polit.) 

Evora, at the head of which was Henry, BARRERA, or ^ARELLA, (Rodi- 
infanto of Portugal. It was in the house anus,) a musician of Cremona, who was 
of that prince that he applied himself much esteemed in his native place, as 
to the culture of sciences and letters, well as in Germany, and became master 
Henry being made a cardinal, he took of the orchestra in the cathedral of Cre- 
Barreiros to Rome, where he became mona, in 1580. He wrote several mu- 
familiar with cardinal Bembo and Sado- sical works, mentioned by Lamo, in his 
Icti. After his return, he undertook his work, Somnio. (Arisii Cremona Lite- 
chorographical work, which he was ad- rata.) 

vised to do by his uncle, the great his- BARRERE, (Peter,) a physician and 
tonon Joao Barros — Chorographia de naturalist of the eighteenth century. He 
alguns lugares, que sUm en hum caminho, was born at Perpignan, where he studied 
que fez — comerizado nu cidade de Bada- and took his doctor’s degree in 1718. In 
joz, 8sc,t Conimbriem, 1561. He took 1722 he departed as botanist to the 
part in or wrote also some other works, king to Cayenne, in which island he re- 
as, Commentarius de Ophyra Regione; mained three y^s, making intimate 
and Censuras sobre iv. hbros intitulados inquiries into all its natural productions, 
en M. P. Cotam de Origiuibus, em Be- He returned to France, and obtained in 
roso Chaldaeo, &c. He died about 1560. 1727 the chair of botany at Perpignan, 
Joannes Vasacus in Chronico, Didacus and shortly after was appointed ^ysi- 
Paiva, Rodericua a Cunha, and other cian to the military hospital. In 1753, he 
contemporaneous authors, sneak very was named professor of medicine of the 
highly of him. (Antonii Bibl. Hispana province of Roussillon, and two years after 
Nova.) lie was elected rector of the university of 

BARRELIER, (Jacques,) a French Perpignan. In the first year of his office 
physician, born at Pans in 1606, who he died, on Nov. 1. Wildenow has 
quitted his profession to enter the order consecrated a genus of plants belonging 
of Dominicans in 1635. In the exercise to Guiana after him, as Barrera. He 
of duties which were confided to him, he furnished to the Academy of Sciences a 
had the opportunity, in visiting Provence, Cmemoir on the Spanish mode of culti- 
Languedoc, Spain, Italy, and the Ap- vating rice, and published several works : 
pennines, of collecting the plants of those Question de Medecine oh Ton examine 
regions, which he had engraved at Rome; si la Th^orie de la Botanique ou la Con- 
and returning to Paris, he settled in the noissance des Plantes est n6cessaire k un 
convent of the Rue St. Honor6, where Medecin, Narbonne, 1740, ’4to; Essoi 
he occupied himself in preparing a work but THistoire Naturelle de la France 
on the BuUect He died in 1673, and equinoxiale, ou D6nombrement des 
after his death his materials were dis- Plantes, des Animaux, et des Min4rau|: 
persed and lost, with the exception of the qui se trouvent dons I’lsle de Cayenne et 
copper-plates, which, forty years after, k la Guyanne, Paris, 1741, 12mo; t5. 
fdl into th^ hands of Antoine de Jussieu, 1749, 12mo; Nouvelle Relation de la 
who published them with a text of his France Equinoxiale, Paris, 1743, 12mo; 
own, folio, Paris, 1714. He prepared a in Gennan, Goettingen, 1751, 8vo; Dis- 
great and general workf on plants, which sertation sur la Cause Physique de Ja 
was not pnnted. (Biog. Univ.) Couleur des NEgres, Paris, 1741, 8vo ; 

BARREME, (l^an^ois,) a native of Observations Anatomiques, Perpignan, 
Lyons, who died at Paris in 1703, who 1751, 8vo. 

composed a Livre des Cpmptes frits, BARRERE, or BARERE, (Bernard 
whi<m has been so genwi^y used, and de Vieuzac,} one of the most conspicuous 
passed Ihrough so many ediu<ms, that its names of French revolution. Bom 
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at Tarbea bn the lOtli of September, 
1755, he was subsequently recei^^ed ad- 
vocate of the parliament of Toulouse, 
where he distinguished himself by great 
.eloquence!^ . yet tinged with that ori- 
ental flight characteristic of those men 
and times. He published an 41oge of 
Louis XII., in consequence of which 
the Academic des jeux h'loraux admitted 
him a member. He returned subse- 
quently to Tarbes, whence he was de- 
puted to the states-g^ral in 1789. From 
the beginning of tl^r sittings, he pub- 
lished a journal, entitled Point (I) du 
Jour. On the 19th of June he delivered 
a speech on the scarcity of grain, and op- 
posed the proposition oi Necker, that the 
loans shomd be guaranteed by the pro- 
perty of the clergy. He defended also 
the freedom of the press, and observed, 
that the moment is come when no 
truth can be concealed from human 
sight.’* When the king made some ob- 
servations on the accepting of certain 
articles, Barr^re set forth tliat the crown 
did not possess the right of so doing. At 
the beginning of 17904ie published, Les 
Etrennes du Peuple, ou Declaration des 
Droits de I’Homme et du Citoyen, pr6- 
c6dee d’une 4pitre aux nations. Elected 
a secretary on the 4th of January, he 
proposed the erection of an obelisk on 
the Place of the Bastile, constructed 
of the stones of that building, and 
on which the declaration of the rights 
of men should be engraved. At this 
period he, in accord with the spirit of the 
whole assembly, took more decisive steps, 
®and on the 9th of May he declared that 
the royal domains could be sold. At 
this time he also carried the measure of * 
panting a pension of 1200 livres to 
5ie indigent widow of J. J. Rousseau — 

“ the faSier of the revolution.” Bairere 
and Marat went often on a pilgrimage 
to visit the last retreat of Rousseau at 


fundbre on MirabOau. Hitherto Barrbre 
had attached himself to the club of the 
Feuillants, or Constitutionals, in prefer- 
ence to that of the Jacobins ; but he now 
suddenly turned round. He went, sub- 
sequently, even so far as to make, at the 
very feet of Robespierre, an amende 
honorable for his previous moderati&m 
When the Girondists were accusing the 
latter, he moved the order of the day, 
and when the massacres in the prisons 
(2d S^tember, 1792) were brou^it be- 
fore the assembly, he pretended “ that 
they were excusable in the eyes of the 
statesman.” Elected president on the 
1st of December, he answered to a de- 
putation, that the assembly would occupy 
itself with the process of ** Louis le traitre,^’ 
and replied to Brissot, ** that the tree of 
freedom could never sprout but when 
sprinkled with the gore of tyrants.” As 
president, he conducted the interrogation 
of the king, and ranged himself after- 
wards amongst the speakers. “ Between 
the kings and the people,” he said, the 
strife is for life or death. Take firm 
measures to hinder the resurrection of 
t 3 rranny .... Believe that the people will 
not have any more an Orleans than a Louis 
Capet.” He voted for the death of the 
king, opposed the appeal to the peuple, 
declared himself against delay, and 
penned afterwards the address of the 
convention to the people, “ congratu- 
lating it on the death of the monarch.” 
The flowery style which he used in such 
documents, procured for him the appel- 
lation of V Anacreon de la Guillotine, 
Elected a member of the Comit5 du 
jalut public, Barrdrc wavered during the 
struggle between the Girondists and the 
Alontagnards. When the latter, how- 
ever, had got the better over their rivals, 
Barrere again displayed his colours, 
which certainly were nearly always a 
mixture of crimson and black.* Per- 


Ermenonville, near Paris. In 1791, when 
the aunts of Louis the Sixteenth had 
fled, Barrere proposed to oblige ail pub- 
lic functionaries to remain at their places. 
Wh$n Mirabeau died, Barrere demanded 
that tba whole assembly should assist at 
fimeral. On the 13th of May he 
/ Ibposed that all rights and titles should 
be accorded 4o men of colour. After the 
flight ef the king to Varennes, he had 
-eeals put on all the buildings of the civil 
list, and after the 7th of .^ly, proposed 
severe measures a|;ainst the ^ninanta. 
Although not considered one of the dis- 
tinguished makers of the constituente, 
he waa chosen to pronounce the oraison 
995 


haps there was not much choice left to 
any man engaged in the revolutionary 
movement. Being elected a member of 
the renewed Coiiseil du salut public after, 
the 10th of July, he became its principal 
organ, and proposed most of those mea- 
sures which characterise le rdgne de la ler-- 
reur. When the arsenal of Hiiningen was 
burnt, he accused Pitt as the author of 
dt, and had a decree passed, making it a 
capital crime for anv man to be dis- 
guised as a woman ! On 5th of 
September he obtained the &der for^ 
creating a revolutionary army, 

« It tvai he alfd who proposed the destruction of 
the roySl msnsolca. 
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the same day the convention decreed, before Robespierre fell, that the com- 
Que la terreur 6tait I’ordre du jour.” mittee was able to pierce the bypo- 
But we cannot follow Barrevc into all crisy of the dictator. On the 26th of 
the details of his public activity, such as December, 1795, the convention resolved 
the sentence of death pronounced against (on the report of Merlin), that there was 
alarmistSy the decreed destruction of occasion for examining BaiT^e’s con- 
Lyons, &c. Still he was, even now, duct. On the 2d March, the decree of 
suspected and accused as a Feuillant. arrest was issued, and on the 2Sd ho and 
But on this occasion Robespierre de- othei-s arrested with him commenced 
fended liim, and said that it was wrong their defence. Besides alluding again to 
to look back on the previous con- Robespierre, he stated in extenuation, 
duct of Barr^rc, In January, 1791, he “ that he had opp<^^d on a certain occa- 
asserted that it was not necessary for the sion the throwing^ of three hundred 
republic to be recognised by the foreign deputies into quick lime.” But the 12th 
governments, as it was rather its destiny Germinal (1st April) came like a thun- 
only to recognise them provhoiremeni, der storm over France, and was partly 
Amongst the host of enactments called attributed to a design of saving Barrere. 
forth by the mere impulse of circiim- His transportation was pronounced, and 
stances, his proposal to abolish mendi- he was sent to the prison of Rochefort, 
city belongs, after all, to the history of to be conveyed thence to Guiana. The 
civilization. After the attempt made a- movement of the first Prairial an 3, 
gainst the life of Collot d’Herbois, Barrere (24th May, 1795), and other minor cir- 
set forth strong accusations against the cumstances (Vide Billot-Varennks and 
English, and had a decree of death passed Collot dTIeubois) occasioned delay, and 
against all Britons, or Hanoverians, who Barrere escaped finally from prison, 
should be made prisoners. His efforts Subsequently Lamarque endeavoured in 
against the internal enemies were also vain to have him comprised in the am- 
unrelaxed, and he shouted out once in nesty. Still he was elected, in 1797, 
the assembly, “ Transigez aujourd’hui, member of the legislative council, but 
ils vous massacrcront demain. Non, non, that body, more sober than their prede- 
il nV a (lue les morts qui ne reviennent cessors, turned him out, (at least morally 
pas!^* The pen drops from the hand speaking). When the 18th Brumaire 
recording such horrible acts, attempted bad assuaged the waves of the revolu- 
W civilized men against each other, tion, and overthrown all parties, Bar- 
Elected president of the Jacobins, he rt^re addressed Bonaparte in a congra- 
headed that party on the 14th of July, tulatory wa^, and obtained the can- 
Some (lays previous to the 9th of Ther- celling of ms proscription. Since 1800, 
midor, he exhibited again some pusilla- he became attached to the police ( ! ), and 
niiiiity, similar to that ho had shown on Fouchd employed him in writing several^ 
previous occasions. He had come to the pamphlets. Bonaparte also, knowing his 
point that he had fear of himself. On the^ former broad and wholesale declamations 
SthThermidor, he demanded first the print- against the English, made him editor of the 
ing of Robespierre’s defence, and soon Memorial Anti-Britannique. That paper 
afterwards wanted to cancel the previous failed, but BaiT^re had in the mean time 
decision. When Robespierre had fallen, become one of the editors of the Moni- 
Barrere knew again vdiat to do. He teur. The department des Ilautes- 
dragged through the mud tlie memory of Pyr6n6es having had in 1805 the un- 
him, whose “ most flagitious qualities,” lucky w'him to elect him to the coips 
he said, were hitherto veiled by the legislative, the senat amended this mis- 
most profound secrecy.” By such con- take, by not giving him even one single 
duct, Barrere (as well as the other mem- vote. During many subsequent years, 
bers of the committee), associated them- he was only occupied in writing pam- 
sclves with the success of that bloody pblets, reports, and newspapers, for the 
day, and retained y«t some share of imperial police ; when called into the 
influence. But the dawn of a new and chamber of the hundred days, he pub- 
calmer day was beaming, though faintly, lished, Th6orie de la Coif$titution de la 
over France. Accusations against Bar- Grande-Bretagne, a miserable plagiar- 
r^rc followed each other. Such were ism from Henry Brook, but which still 
that of Lecointre (25tli August, 1794), produced great impression, being pub- 
however, without success. Accused lished just in right time* Since that 
again by Legendre (3d October), Bar- period, Barrere was but a poUtipal 
rere said that it was but a few days mummy, and died lately in l&l^um. 
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His works arc very numerous, and seve- Portuguese, who merit a place in a Bio- 
ral of them important for the history of graphical Dictionary for their writings or 
the period, in which he acted a cnief labours. 

part. They are enumerated in the Bio- Alvaro Barreto y a Portuguese poet. 

f raphic Nouv. dcs Con temp, by Arnauld, Of his niuhcrous verses, some are printed 
:c. (See also Qudrard, France Litteraire.) in Garcia do Resende Cancionano, Lis- 
BARRET, or BARET, (John,) the boa, folio. (Machado.) 
author of the Alveary, a book much used D. Jeronimo Barreto, was a relation of 
by those who are engaged in philological some distinguished Portuguese mission- 
criticism on the English writers of the aries to Japan and Ethiopia. Being not 
sixteenth century, is a person who ap- yet of the legal canonic age, he was 
pears to have beerj^holly passed over made bishop of Funchal in 1573. For 
by the collectors or English biography, the sake of abolisliing certain church 
so that very little is now known of him. abuses, he held a synod at that island 
He studied at Cambridge, travelled in 1578, of which he published the con- 
abroad, and seems to have been a school- stitutions, under the title, Constitui 9 ocns 
master, or tutor in the languages. Sir Synodaes do Bispado do Funchal, &c., 
Thomas Smith and Nowell, dean of St. Lisboa, 1601. He became subsequently 
Paul's, were his friends, and they en- bishop of Evora, where he died in 1580. 
abled him to publish the book by which (Machado.) 

his name is known, which is a dictionary Emmanuel Barreto, a Portuguese Je- 
in three languages, English, Latin, and suit, who wrote, Flosculus de Virtutibus 
French. It appeared in 1573, with a et Vitiis. Nangasacchi in Collegio Tapo- 
dedication to lord Burghley; and a sc- nico Soc. J. 1610, 4to. He died in that 
cond edition, which was made quadruple town in 1620. (Antonii Bib. Hisp.) 

— the Greek being added — was published P, Francisco Barreto, a Portuguese 

in 1580 ; but the author was then dead, missionary, and one of tlie most ancient 
He had the queen’s patent for the ex- authors on Malabar, born at Montemor 
elusive printing of his work for ten years, o Novo, in Portugal. Having become a 
BARRET, or BARRETT, (Stephen,) Jesuit, be went to Goa, and taught there 
born in Yorkshire in 1718, died 1801. the scholastic sciences. Having subse- 
He displayed considerable ability as a queiitly become rector of tbo college of 
teacher of the classics, and in a work Coulao and (yoebin, be was elected 
called War, a satire, evinced some talent Procurador da Provincia da Malabar, at 
as a poet; although in his translation of the Roman Curia, and attended there 
Ovid's Epistles into English verse, he two congregations of the Jesuits. After 
was not quite so happy. His last work his return to India, he was named by 
contained several critical essays and notes, king Alfonso VT., bisliop of Cocbiij, and 
* and it appeared from the title that it was subsequently archbishop of Cranganor ; 
part of a lecture on poetry and oratory,^ but died at Goa in 1663. lie published, 
which he delivered in Ashford school, in Italian, Relatione della Provincia di 
that he might make the scholars ac- Malavare, Roma, 1645, 8vo. A French 
qiiainied with the first principles of translation appeared at Paris, 1646, 8vo. 
taste, (Machado. Anton. Bibl. Hisp.) 

BARRETO, (Munoi^ de,) viceroy of Francisco Landhn Barreto, a Portu- 
the Indies, and first governor of Malacca guesc poet and jurist, bom at Villa de 
for Dom Sebastian, entered on his charge Arrayolas, became subsequently a judge 
in 1573, and ended it in 1589. His at Certao. He wrote a poem, Pane^- 
govemment was one of tyranny. The rico da Santa vida do grande Patriarcha 
Molaccas revolted, owing as much to S. Joas de Dios. Lisboa, 1648, 8vo; 
the rapacity of a subordinate, the Pocsia k E’eliz Acclamacao de El Rey D. 
governor of Ternate, as to that of the Joas o iv. ; and some books on law. 
viceroy. Everywhere the Portuguese (Machado.) 

were detested, — ^how different the period Gaspar Barreto, born at Oporto in 
from that of the Almirides and Albu- 1661. He became a doctor at Coimbra, 
querques 1 and everywhere conspiracy or and occupied subsequently various situa- 
open rebellion was at work to expel lions in colleges and monasteries, until 
them. Barreto, however, triumphed over he became procurador-gencral of the 
the rebels. In Africa also he had some court in 1719. He v/as also named 
enterprises against the royal chief of chronist of the house of Broganza, and 
Mongas. royal academician. He died in 1727, 

BARRETO, also the name of several and left numerous MSS. reMing to Por- 
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tugu^fi^; history' tod genealogy^ ^ men- 
tioned by Machado. * 

JD. BarretOf borilat Villa de 

Serpa, in Portugal. He waa a^doctor of 
canon law at Coimbra, ^and became sub- 
sequently deputado and inquisitor of the 
holy tribunals at Evora and Lisbon, and 
in 1^71 bUbo)) of Algarve, thq cathedral 
of, which he adorned with rich marbles 
and fine pictures. He held a synod 
in the city of Faro, on the 22d Jan. 1673, 
and. died -ill 1679. He wrote, Consti- 
tui^oens Synodaes do Bispado do Al- 
garve, novamento feitas e ordenudas, 
&c., 'Evora, 1676, folio; Advertencies 
aos Parochos, e Sacefdotes do Bispado do 
Algarve. Lisboa, 1676, 4to ; and lef: a 
MS. of Controversiarum Episcopalium. 
(Machado.) 

P. Gregorio Barreto, born at Villa de 
Cantanhede in Portugal, became a Jesuit 
in 1685. He taught rhetoric, philosophy, 
and theology, at Lisbon and Coimbra, 
and occupied subsequently the situation 
of confessor to the infant D. Antonio, 
and died at Evora in 1729. He wrote, 
Nova Logica Conimbricensis, &c. Lisbon, 
1711, 4to; Venerabilis Pater Joannes de 
Brito eapite inanibus et pedibus pro 
vera Fide truncatus, Epigramma. Coim- 
bra, 1722, fol. (Machado.) 

BARllETT, (Jean Jacques de,) a 
fertile French writer, born at Condom, 
in 1717, the son of a Janies de Barrett, 
or James Barrett, who followed James 
IL in his exile. In 1762 he was named 

E jsor of the Latin language at the 
Militaire, and three years after 
became inspector-general of studies in 
the same school, lie published numerous 
translations of Latin writers. There ap- 
ears also to have been a Paul Barrett^ 
orn at Lyons, about 1728, who was the 
author of several books mentioned in the 
Biog. Univ. 

BARRETT,^ (William,) an eminent 
surgeon of Bristol, was the author of the 
History and Antiquities of the City of 
Bristol, &c. with plates, 1788, 1 vol. 4to. 
This work had caused its author the 
labour of twenty years in collecting ma- 
terials. It abounds with curious and 
authentic information, though in many 
instances it is extremely incorrect. Still 
it should in justice be stated that this 
history was the first published on that 
subject. Mr. Barrett was elected a 
fellow of the Antiquarian Society in 1775, 
and was long known to the literary world 
as the first person who encouraged the 
unhappy Chatterton to publish thepoems 
which he declared he had copied from 
9 . 9 « 


the originals by Rowley, in the church 
of St. Maiy ReddiiTe, at Bristol. Many 
of these MSS. were in the possession of 
Mr. Barrett,^ and he states in the preface 
to his history that, he intends to leave 
them to the public library in that city. 
He died at Higham, in Somersetshire, 
15th Sept. 1789. (Gent.’s Mag.) 

BARRETT, (George,) an English 
landscape painter, bom in Dublin, about 
the year 1730. He was apprenticed to 
a stay-maker, but g^n abandoned this 
employment for thwarts. Barrett had 
the honour to he among those who planned 
the Royal Academy, and was one of its 
first members. He died at Paddington, 
near London, in 1784; and his pictures 
are held in considerable estimation. He 
was a chaste and faithful delineator of 
English landscape, which he viewed with 
the eye of an artist, and selected with 
die feelings of a man of taste. He had 
two decided manners of painting, both 
with regard to colour and touch ; his 
first was rather heavy in both ; his latter, 
much lighter. Scarcely any painter 
equalled him in his knowledge or cha- 
racteristic execution of the details of 
nature. His attention was chiefly di- 
rected to the true colour of English 
scenery, its richness, dewy freshness, and 
that peculiar verdure, especially in the 
vernal months, which is so totally dif- 
ferent from the colouring of those masters 
who have formed themselves on Italian 
scenery, or Italian pictures. This strong 
desire sometimes tempted him to use 
colours both ricli and beautiful when first 
applied, but which no art could render 
permanent, and which, in some of his 
Slighter works, prevailed to such a degree 
as to leave scarcely any traces of the 
original colouring. As a man, he was 
remarkably kind and friendly, and was 
much respected, not only by his brethren 
in the art, but by his patrons, who were 
pleased by the vivacity of his disposition, 
and the urbanity of his manners. In the 
latter part of his life, he enjoyed the 
place of master-painter to Chelsea hos- 
pital — ail a]9poiatment conferred upon 
him by his friend, Edmund Burke, during 
his shorb-lived administration. Barrett 
also painted much in water-colours ; he 
drew well in chalks and black-lead ; and 
etched with considerable spirit. His mosi 
esteemed plate is a view in ‘the Dargle, 
near Dublin. 

BARRETT, (John,) a brave British 
naval officer, horn at Drogheda, in Ire* 
land, and promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant in 1793, who, after much active 
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and gallant service, perished ia, iSlO, 
with his ship, the Minotaur (74), and 
the greater part of his crew, in conse- 
quence of the ignorance of the pilot. The 
Minotaur was in charge of the home- 
ward -bound convoy from the Baltic, and- 
after she had struck, when little or po 
chance of esc^e for any on board re- 
mained, an ofm;er, in the eagerness of 
exertion, occasioned some disturbance. 
Captain Barrett said to him, ** Sir, true 
courage is better sl^n by coolness and 
composure; we all owe nature a debt, 
let us pay it like men of honour.” 

BARRETT, (the Rev. John, D.D.,) 
vice-provost of Trinity college, Dublin, 
and professor of the oriental languiiges 
in that university. He died on the 15th 
November, 1821, at an advanced age, 
leaving the bulk of a large property, 
accumulated by penurious habits, to 
charitable purposes. The eccentricities 
of Dr. Barrett, and his want of worldly 
knowledge, were fruitful subjects of 
amusement to the students of Trinity 
college ; but he was a profound scholar, 
and distinguished himself by the follow- 
ing publications : — In 1800, An Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Constellations that 
compose the Zodiac, and the Uses they 
were intended to promote; and in 1808, 
An Essay on the earlier Part of the Life 
of Swift, with several original Pieces 
ascribed to him. 

BARREYRA, (Joao,) a Portuguese 
mathematician and astrologer. He wrote, 
Repertorio dos Tempos, Coimbra, 1579 
and 1582, 4to. (Anton. Bibl. Hisp.) 

BARREYRA, (Fr. Isidore,) bom 
either at Lisbon, or near Villa de Tho-^ 
mar, in Portugal. At the latter place he 
entered the military order of Christ, in 
1606, and became a famous preacher 
and a learned man. “He never held 
any superior rank in the order, satisfied 
always to obey, and never to command,” 
says Machado. Antonio, Cardosa, and 
Soares, mention him with high eulogium. 
He wrote, amongst other books, Tratado 
das significa^ens das Plantas e Flores 
referi&s na Sagrada Escriptura, Lisb. 
1622 ; and left in MS. a Comedia fa- 
mosa de Santa Maria Egypciaca. (Bibl. 
Lusit.) 

5ARRI, (Gabriello,) historian and an- 
tiquarian, bom at Francica, in Calabria 
UlUriore, at the bemnning of the six- 
teenth century, died some time after 
1577, He took early the clerical habit, 
and went to Naples, and then to Rome. 
In 1554, he puMbhed hb small, but 
sensible tittle work, Pro Lingua Latina, 


lib. iii. ; 4^ tttcfmitatte Vrbis, and De 
laudibus Itolise. Of those tl^brka, n 
second edition wra publbhed 1^ order of 
the senate of Rome in 157L ITie former 
of them lias become notorious on ax?* 
count of a sort of malediction, which 
Barri (enthusiastic for the Latin laii- 
guage) has darted against those who 
should translate his books into Italian* 
“ Quare ego ill is, qui hos, aliosque meos 
libros Latine a me editos, in vulgarem 
sermoncm vertere audebunt, jam nunc 
Dei iram imprecor no exigent annum.” 
A book, however, dilating especially on 
Calabria, was at that period still wanted 
in Italian literature,' and Barri supplied 
this deficiency. He published in the 
same year, (1571,) De antiquitiite et situ 
Calabrim, Romae, in 8vo. This work 
went through several editions, till that 
edition made by the author was replete 
with minor inaccuracies, wliich ho took 
much care to emend in copious marginal 
notes. Death, however, surprised him. 
The copy thus previously corrected was 
deposited in the Vatican, and edited in 
1787, folio, in Rome, by Aceti, with hb 
own corrections and tliose of Sesterio 
Quatroinani. It is also pretty certain, 
that Barri wrote, Vita del B. Gioacchino 
Abate di Flora in Calabria, prefixed to 
the Vaticinij of that author, (Venice, 
1589.) Wadingiis makes two different 
persons of Gabr. Barri. ( Biographic degli 
Uomini Illustri del Regno di Napoli.) 

BARllItlNTOS, (Bartholomeus,) born 
in Grenada, and afterwards a professor of 
humanity and mathematics at Salamanca. 
He wrote several works, amongst which 
are. In Christophori Calvoti Stellae 
Aphrodisium expugnatum notee, Salam. 
1566, 8vo; De Cometamm explicatione 
atque predictione, ibid, 1574, 8vo. 
(Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova.) 

BARRIERE, (Jean de la,) the founder 
of the congregation of the Feuillants, 
bom of a noble family at St. Cer6, in 
Querci, in 1544, In 1562, he was 
named abbot of Fcuillant, in the diocese 
of Rieux. In 1573 he began to intro- 
duce his reforms, consisting chiefly of 
the practice of extreme austerities, into 
the order of Citeux ; and after much 
opposition, obtained in 1586, the sanction 
of pope Sixtus V. to his new order, for 
which Henri 111. built a house in the 
Rue St. Honord. La Ikrri^re was faith- 
ful to that prince till hb death, and hb 
constancy in not joining the Ligue drew 
upon him persecution and disgrace# He 
was, however, restored before hb death, 
which happened in 1600. (Biog. .Univ.l 
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BAllRIERE, or LABARRE, (Pierre,) 
a boatman of Orleans, who afterwards 
turned soldier, and has become notorious 
by his design to assassinate Henri IV. 
of France. He was discovered, seized 
at Melun, as he was on the point of 
putting his design in eilect, and exe- 
cuted on the 25th of Aug. 1593, declar- 
ing that he had been urged to the at- 
tempt by some catholic priests. His 
history was published at Paris, 8vo, 
1594. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRIERE, (Dominique,) a French 
engraver, born at Marseilles about tlie 
year 1622. His principal residence was 
at Rome, where he engraved a consider- 
able number of plates, in a very agree- 
able style, after Claude and other land- 
scape painters, as well as other subjects. 
They are neatly etched in the manner of 
Stephen della Bella. He sometimes 
signed his plates with his name, Donii- 
nicus Barridrc Massilieiisis, sometimes 
with a cypher, formed of a capital D, 
and a B witliin the straight line of the 
D, forming that also of the B, which is 
the mark used by Dominicodel Barbiere, 
which has frequently occasioned mistakes, 
although their styles are extremely dif- 
ferent. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

BARRIN, (Jean,) a dignitary of the 
cathedral of Nantes, who published at 
Paris in 1676, a translation of Ovid’s 
Epistles and Elegies into French verse, 
which was reprinted at the Hague in 
1692 and 1701. In 1704 he published 
the Vie de la Bicnheureusc Fran 9 oise 
d’Ainboise. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRINGTON, (John Shute,) lord 
viscount Barrington of the kingdom of. 
Ireland, an eminent political character in* 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
the leader of the party among the protes- 
taiit dissenters, called the liberal or the 
rational, and a writer in thedogy, was 
born at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, in 
1678, being the youngest son of Ben- 

i *amin Shute, a merchant and wholesale 
inen-draper in London, wdio was the 
youngest son of Francis Shute of Upton, 
in Leicestershire, Esq., which Francis 
was a son of Christopher Shute, a baron 
of the exchequer in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The mother of the nobleman of 
whom we have to speak, was a daughter 
of Caryl, a nonconforming minister, the 
author of the large comment on the Book 
of Job. The occasion of Mr. Shute 
taking the name of Barrington, may«be 
-mentioned thus ^arly in the article de- 
voted to him ; it was in consequence of 
Francis Barrington, of the ancient house 
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of Ban'ington in Essex, who was in no 
other way connected with him than by 
having married his cousin-german, Eliza- 
beth Shute, settling upon him his estate in 
that county, and he thereupon assumed, 
by act of parliament, the name and arms 
of Barrington. It is remarkable that he 
had a considerable estate in the county 
of Berks, left to him by another gentle- 
man with whom there was no family 
connexion, and but slight acquaintance, 
John Wildman of iveket. Esq. 

Mr. Shute studi^ in the university of 
Utrecht, where many of the dissenting 
youth of that period received their edu- 
cation. He passed four years in that 
university with great credit. Three aca- 
demical theses were printed by him in 
1697 and 1698, which gave a promise of 
future eminence. On his return to Eng- 
land he became a student of the Inner 
Temple, with a view to the practice of 
the law ; but like many other persons, 
he soon turned aside to politics. The 
questions to which he at first principally 
applied himself were those connected 
with the political position of the religi- 
ous community to which ho belonged, 
and having thus early in life become 
acquainted with Locke, and having 
imbibed both his theological and his 
politico-religious opinions, he appeared 
as a strenuous defender of the rights 
of tnie inquiry, and consequently of 
a full toleration. He published in re- 
ference to tliese questions two, if not 
more pamphlets, at tliis early period 
of his life. But he was soon brought ^ 
more decidedly into connexion with 
,the administration of the day, for the 
union with Scotland having been de- 
termined on, it was considered a matter 
of importance to bring the English pres- 
byterians to a cordial approval of the 
measure, in the expectation that their 
opinions might have some influence on 
the Presbyterians of Scotland ; and Mr. 
Shute was specially engaged to visit 
Scotland, as a kind of representative of 
the body to whom he belonged, and to 
use his influence in bringing the Scotch 
to an acquiescence in it. He acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the ministry, 
and on his return was appointed a com- 
missioner of the customs, and when the 
carl of Wharton was going lord-Heii- 
tenant to Ireland, Mr. Shute was spoken 
of as likelyv to be the secretary. His 
character and position at this period of 
his life may be collected from the few 
following words of Swift, in a letter dated 
November 30, 1708. “One Mr. Shute 
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is named the secretary to lord Wharton. 
He is a young man, but reckoned the 
shrewdest head in England, and the 
person in whom the preshy terians chiefly 
coiiflde ; and if money be necessary to- 
wards the good work, it is reckoned he 
can command as far as 100,000/. from 
the body of dissenters here. As to his 
principles, he is a moderate man, fre- 
quenting the church and meeting indif- 
ferently.*’ On the change of adminis- 
tration in 1711, he jkthis place of com- 
missioner, and we nnd little respecting 
him till the accession of George the 
First in 1714 ; except that lie published 
in those excited times, a pamphlet which 
had considerable influence, entitled, a 
Dissuasion from Jacobitism. 

He was elected for Berwick-upon- 
Tweed to the first parliament called by 
George the First. In this parliament he 
was chiefly distinguished by his zeal in 
favour of the repeal of tlic Schism Act, 
and Occasional Conformity Act, which 
had been passed in the latter year of the 
reign of queen Anne. He acted in this 
on the principles of the most liberal tole- 
ration, opposing the introduction into 
the repeal bill of a clause directed 
against such as held not the doctrine of 
the Trinity j and in the great disputes 
in the body of the dissenters themselves 
in 1718 and 1719, in relation to this 
doctrine, and particularly on the pro- 
priety of requiring from ministers among 
them subscription to it, he appeared 
warmly on the side of those who opposed 
the subscription, and by his private in- 
fluence and published tracts, he is sup- 

S osed to have done much to secure thn 
ecision of a majority of ihc dissenting 
ministers of that time against the re- 
quiring subscription. 

In 1717 he had a reversionary grant 
of the office of mastey of the rolls in 
Ireland ; in 1720 he was created an Irish 
viscount, and in 1722, again returned to 
parliament for Berwick. Now followed 
a disastrous event. He was much con- 
cerned in the scheme for improving the 
port of Harburgh, in the German domi- 
nions of the king. The history of the 
proceedings in this affair are intricate ; 
but finally, the House of Commons came 
to a resolution that he had been con- 
cerned in that fraudulent undertaking, 
and he was expelled. This vote was 
passed February 15, 1722-3. The mea- 
sure was supported by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. He proposed himself again for 
Berwick, but lost the election hy a ma- 
jority of four. 


He survived this event eleven years, 
which he appears to have spent in re- 
tirement, associating for the most part 
with persons who were engaged in theo- 
logical studies, to wJiich he had dways 
inclined, and now almost exclusively 
devoted himself. In 1725 he published 
Miscellanea Sacra, or a New Method of 
considering how much of the History of 
the Apostles as it is contained in Scrip- 
ture, is an Abstract of their History ; an 
abstract of that Abstract ; and four Critical 
Essays. This is coushlered his principal 
work. In 1732, he published a Discourse 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, and 
the relation they be.ar to each other. He 
died on the 14th of December, 1734, and 
vras buried in the church of Shrivenham, 
where is a monument to his memory, 
with a long inscription written hy him- 
self, in which liaving spoken of his 
offices and honours, he proceeds thus :“As 
he does not expect the reader will form 
a character of him from this part of liis 
story, so it is to be hoped he will not 
draw it from the impreccdcnted censure 
which he unjustly underwent. While 
he pretends not to have been distin- 
guished by such talents, virtues, or 
attainments, as miglit call for imitation, 
if they had not been attended with his 
failings and imperfections, he yet pro- 
fesses to have been governed hy an 
earnest and steady love of truth, liberty, 
his country, and mankind, in all the dif- 
ferent periods of his life ; together with 
an esteem or disregard of all men, what- 
ever their stations, characters, or deno- 
minations were, in proportion to the 
degree of good or ill which they ex- 
pressed towards those things wliich ought 
to he the chief objects of any man’s pur- 
suit.” We copy this from Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1754, vol. iii. p, 
278, and make this reference because 
we find an entirely difierent inscription 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. 
p. 448. 

Lord Barrington married a daughter 
of Sir William Daines, hy whom he had 
five memorable sons : William lord Bar- 
rington; John, a major-general in the 
army ; Daines, justice of Chester j Sa- 
muel, an admiral ; and Shnte, who died 
bishop of Durham, in 1826. On each 
of these in their place. 

BARRINGTON, ( William- Wildman, 
lord viscount,) the eldest son of John 
Shiite lord Barrington, an eminent poli- 
. tical character of the eighteenth century, 
whose life has been written at large by 
his brother, the bishop of Durham, 8vo, 
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1314. He was bom in 1710.; wa» elected 
member for Berwick in 1739 ; in 1745^ 
appointed one. of the commissioners cf 
the " admiralty ; and in 1754 master of 
the great wardrobe. In that year he 
was first chosen for Plymouth, which 
borough he continued to represent for 
twenty-four years. In 1755 lie was ap- 
pointed secretary at war; in 1761, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; in 1762 trea- 
surer of the navy; and in 1765 secretary 
at war, in which office he continued till 
December 1778. lie then retired from 
public life, but lived to the year 1793, 
when he deceased without leaving issue. 

BARRINGTON, (John,) a major- 
general in the British army, younger 
mother of William, second viscount 
Barrington, was born about the year 
1720. His colonel’s commission is dated 
the 25th of June, 1759 ; and he became 
major-general on the 25th of May, 1756. 
He accompanied the expedition which 
left this country in November 1758, to 
reduce the French islands in the West 
Indies. Previous to the departure of 
the expedition, lord Barrington wrote 
to general lord Ligonier, expressing his 
apprehensions that his brother was in 
danger of being second in command, 
and whoever is second,” he added, “may 
soon be first. I use the term danger^ 
because nothing is so unfortunate as 
bein^ placed at the head of a great en- 
terprise to which one is not equal. 
Though colonel Barrington served all the 
last war, it was as captain, aid-de-camp, 
or volunteer. He has a good under- 
standing, and is very much resolved to do 
his duty ; but 1 do not think him quali- 
fied for the important office of a com- 
mander-in-chief, much less when that 
command has been declined already by 
major-general Martyn and lord Albe- 
marle, as thinking themselves unequal 
to it.” The event anticipated actually 
took place, and Barrington, on the death 
of gera^ Hopson, commander-in-chief, 
succeed to the command on the 27th 
of February, 1759, and pressed the siege 
of Gulflaloupe with so much judgment, 
that the colony capitulated on the 1st of 
May. Hardly was the capitulation 
signed, when a French* squadron under 
M. Bompart appeared before the island, 
and landed 600 troops, 2000 buccaneers, 
and a large quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition. Had general Barrington exer- 
cised less activity, the whole object of 
the expedition woidd probably have been 
defeated. Barrington died in 1764, 
aged forty-four. (Ann. Reg. for 1759. 
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Bishop Barrington’s Life of Lord Bar- 
rington.) 

SARRINGTON, (the Hon. Daines,) 
a lawyer and writer in natural history 
and English antiquities, was the third of 
the five memorable sons of John^ the 
first viscount Barrington. He was brought 
up to the bar, studying at Oxford and 
the Temple, and became king’s counsel, 
a bcnclier of the Inner Temple, recorder 
of Bristol, marshal of the high court of 
admiralty, which k^ resigned on being 
appointed secretary for the affairs of 
Greenwich-hospital, a Welsh judge, and 
commissary-general also of the stores at 
Gibraltar. He retired from the bench 
in 1785, being then fifty-seven years of 
age, and from other public employment, 
meaning to devote himself for the rest of 
his life to the more interesting and ele- 
gant pursuits in which indeed he had 
long before begun to indulge liimself. 
He died on March 11, 1800, and was 
interred in the Temple church. 

His first publication appeared origi- 
nally in 1766, and is entitled, Observa- 
tions on the Ancient Statutes. It is a 
bookfull of curious information on the 
state of English society in the middle 
period, conveyed in a very pleasing 
manner, and has been frequently re- 
printed. In 1767 appeared his Na- 
turalist’s Calendar ; in 1773 his edition 
of the Saxon translation of Orosius, 
ascribed to king Alfred ; and in 1 775, 
his tracts on the probability of reaching 
the North Pole. It was at his sugges- 
tion that the voyage was undertaken, of 
which captain rhippe had the direction. 
.In 1781 he republished these tracts, 
^'together with several others, some of 
which had been communicated to the 
Royal Society in a volume which he 
entitled, Miscellanies on Various Sub- 
jects. Many of them relate to curious 
questions in Natural History. But these 
miscellanies contain by no means all the 
contributions to historical or natural 
knowledge, which Mr. Barrington made 
in the form of tracts or brief treatises, 
too small to be called volumes ; hut we 
must content ourselves with referring ta 
The Philosophical Transactioiis of the 
Royal Socie^, and the Archseologia of 
the Society of Antiquaries, where in the 
indexes hia particular contributions will 
be found specified. There is also an 
essay by Mr. Barrington, on the Lon- 
^age of Birds, in the Bnrd volume of 
Pennant's British Zoology. 

BARRINGTON, (Honourable Sa- 
muel,) a British admirm, an officer emi- 
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liently distiiiguished for his valour and 
tactical ability in battle. He was the 
fifth son of the first lord viscount Bar* 
rington, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Educated expressly for the royal navy, 
he entered the service at on early age, 
worked his way in the several subordi- 
nate stations, and ultimately attained his 

post commission*' in 1747. In the 
same year, when in command of the 
BeUona, a small class frigate of inferior 
force, he captured,^diter a protracted 
chase, terminating m a close and well- 
contested action, Le Due de ChartrcB^ 
French Indiaman, carrying 30 guns and 
195 men.* 

Although subsequently, in his capacity 
of captain, Barrington had participated 
in one or two encounters with the enemy, f 
still it was not till 1759, the year pre- 
ceding that which terminated the stirring 
and eventful reign of George the Second, 
that opportunity was afforded him to 
achieve one of those proud and enviable 
triumphs which, in all wars, have so 
seldom fallen to the lot of officers in 
command of ships of the line.J At this 
period Barrington was serving as captain 
of the Achilles of 60 guns. Unaccuinpa- 
nied by other vessels of war, this battle- 
ship was especially detached from the 
fleet, and directed to cruise some fifty 
odd leagues westward of Finisterre. In 
this vicinity Barrington fell in with, on 
the 4th of April, (the event merits 
chronological precision,) the French two- 
decker, Le Comte de Florentine a ship 
represented as somewhat superior to his 
• own in men and metal. To enter into a 
minute recital of the close conflict that^ 

> ' • In this notion, which was fought in the vicinity 
of Uthant, the enemy had tioenty-Jive killed, and 
eighteen wounded. The Beliona had only three 
slain and seven wounded. 

t In 1757 he served in the unsuccessful expedi> 
tion against Rochfort; and, in 1758, he assisted in 
the capture of the Jtaisonablef after that ship had 
been severely shattered by the DorsetahirCf captann 
Dennis. See the name. 

t Cases of capture resulting solely firom combats 
tinyly contested between ships of the line, have 
ever been of rare occurrence. “ Single actions” 
between vessels of this force have been brought 
about firom the headmost ship of a pursuing 
squadron, or division of a fleet out-aailiny their 
companions in chase; but in such eases, when it 
iMKOmes manifest that succour follows the attacking 
vessel, the fugitive so assailed fights under e^ery 
disadvantage. There are not three cases on record 
in which single ships of the line have met and 
fought under drcumstancea and situations of total 
equity. There are points” and considerations 
connected with such ** sinc^e actions,” which ap- 
pear to have escaped the notice of aU our naval 
chroniclers and recent historians. Nor is there a 
eoUtary authority who has bestowed a passing re- 
mark upon the singular (ket, that though compara- 
tively few have been the singly-contested combats 
between ships of the line, yet it will be found in 
sueh actions, both^the French and Eugllsh have 
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jpnsued between these adverse vessels of 
the line, would occupy more space than 
our limits allow; suffice it to say, that 
from the bold and masterly mamier in 
which Barrington brought the enemy to 
battle, added to the superior skill an^ 
seamanlike dexterity he displayed as the 
action advanced, in placing his ship in 
eveiy possible position best calculated to 
punish his opponent) whilst at the same 
time, rendering comparatively innocuous 
the returning fire of the foe, he ultimately 
compelled — after two hours* obstinate re- 
sistance — his dismasted and shattered 
antagonist to strike her colours, and sur- 
render to the victor a powerless and 
helpless liulk.§ The number of killed 
and wounded on board Le Comte de 
Florentine clearly shows that the Sieur 
Montayc, her gallant hut ill-fated com- 
mander, defended his ship to the last. 
Whilst 116, including the brave Mon- 
taye, (mortally wounded,) fell upon the 
decks, Barrington, according to 
Hervey and other authorities, obtained 
the victory, at “ the comparatively trifling 
expense” of three || slain, and twenty- 
three wounded. 

It is not necessary in a work of this 
nature to pursue the subsequent services 
of this gallant and quick-sighted seaman 
when oiiiciating afloat in the command 
of a single ship, nor can we here do 
more than allude to the flattering, though 
singular circumstance of his becoming, 
in the year 1768, the chosen preceptor 
of the duke of Cumberland, preparatory 
to the royal noviciate’s promotion to thf) 
rank of rear-admiral of the Blue.H 

khad severally engaged vessels bearing the heroic 
and classic names of Achillea j Mara^ and Herculea. 
By the followfhg statement, which for the first time 
appears in print, and which we place in chronological 
Older, it will bo seen that, whilst the Mara and 
Achillea ei the British have each, in their respec- 
tive contmi, become the victors, V Achilla, Mara, 
and Herculea, of the French were, one and all, fated 
to experienoo the reverse of fortune. The British 
Herculea was not so fortunate as to capture her 
opponent : — ^ 

, Mura (04), French, taken in 1746 by l||» 

* XNoiUngham (64) English, Capt. P. Saumarez. 

Achillea (60), English, Capt. '.Darringtim, cap- 
2 tures, In 1759, the French ^ 

,Le Comte de Florenlin {64), 

Herculea (74), British, Capt. P. H. Porter, en- 
- gages. In 1759, the 

" ’ Floriaaant (74), French, e8c;ipes by crippling 
, her opponent, • 

. (Achille (64), Freneb, taken in 1761, by the 
*\Thunderer (64). English, Cant. Proby. 

Mara (74), Britisb, Capt. Hood, captures, in 
5< 1798, the 

,Hereule (78), French. 

} It was with difficulty Barringtpn brought his 
prize into Falmouth, 

. It Some authorities return Only Ufo slain. ^ > 

V According to the following extract, it will be 
seen that during the interval of a few monihii the 
preceptor and the pupil respective!:^ changed their 
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In January 1778, Barrin^on obtained 
his flag-rank, and was appointed chief in 
command of the West India station. The 
rupture with France transpiring in the 
ensuing summer, commodore Hotham 
was purposely despatched from North 
America with a small squadron, consist- 
ing of two ships of 64 guns, three of 50, 
and a bomb-ketch, having under convoy 
fifty-nine transports with troops on board 
to reinforce admiral Barrington, who, 
till then, had only under his orders his 
own ships, the Prince of Walea (74), the 
Boyne (70), with two or three small class 
frigates, and pitiable sloops. 

On the very day that commodore 
Hotham departed Sandy-Hook,thc French 
admiral, Le Comte d’Estaing sailed from 
Boston with a large naval and military 
force, for the exjiress purpose of making 
conquest of tlie British West India isles. 
Hotham and D’Estaing were in the 
near neiglibourhood of each other, and 
for several days, as subsequently ascer- 
tained, were steering the same course. 
Ignorant of each other’s intent, a lieavy 
gale of wind caused the two forces, 
though at all times out of sight of each 
other, to increase their distance, and alter 
their relative positions. Finally, the 
French fleet became dispersed, whilst the 
British squadron, more fortunate in 
“ keeping together,” arrived safe at Bar- 
badoea on the 10th* of December, where 
it formed a function with the small force 
under the immediate orders of admiral 
Barrington. Oa this junction, the sub- 
ject of our sketch took command of all, 

relative positions— the midihipman becoming ad- 
miral In the immediate command over the captain.! 
" In 1768,” says the author of the Biograpbia 
Navalis, “ he,” Barrington, “ was appointed (cap* 
tain) of tho Venue of 36 guns, at that time esteemed 
the finest vessel of her class in the British navy. 
His royal highness, the late duke of Cumberland, 
entered at die same time as a volunteer^ or mid- 
skipmant with him prej)aratory to his advancement 
to the rank of a flag ofjieer. Captain Barrington,^* 
continues Charnock, quitted this command for a 
short time in the month of October, for the purpose 
of giving Ills royal highness the rank of post-cap- 
tain, but immediately resumed it; and the duke 
having been, not long afterwards, advanced to be 
rear-admiral of the blue, Mr. Barrington occo/npa- 
nied him as his captain to Lisbon.” Our late 
** sailor-king” was not so fortunate in finding 
this short royal road to promotion. The duke of 
Clarence had to serve six vears in a cockpit — the 
preparatory school of all tne best and bravest of 
British admirals. 

• In this date Charnock is in error— he says, •* a 
junction was happily formed on the 10th of Novem- 
ber*' Unhappily for this author’s reputation, as a 
correct chronider, Barrington, in his official letter, 
detailing his proqjpedlngs to the secretary of the 
Admiralty, reports the junction to have taken place 
**<m the 10th instant,” the admiral’s public 
despatch being dated— '* H.M. ship Prince of Wales, 
Grand Cul de dac, St. Lucia, December 23, 1778, at 
night*’ • 


cr> 

and without permitting the troops which 
were embarked under major-general 
Grant to land, at once determined upon 
the reduction of St. Lucia. General 
Grant’s force bein^ increased by a few 
troops, under brigadier-generals Meadows 
and Prescott, tho admiral instantly put to 
sea, steering straight for St. Lucia. On 
the 13th, Barrington reached the Grand 
Cul de Sac, the troops were promptly 
landed on the same evening, and general 
Prescott succeede(|j in taking up a posi- 
tion which “ comnianded the environs of 
the bay.” Barrington, upon the success 
of the troops, had intended to have re- 
moved the transports into the Carenage 
Bay, as a place of much greater security 
than the Cul dc Sac. This intention, 
however, was frustrated by the sudden 
appearance of tho French fleet. On the 
night of the 14th Ban-ington took the 
precaution to remove, by means of the 
tedious operation of “ warping,” all the 
transports to a position of security in 
the bottom of the Bay, while the vessels 
of war placed themselves in line-of-battle 
at the entrance of it, the better to resist 
the attack of Le Comte d’Estaing's for- 
midable fleet, 

Barrington’s inferior force consisted of 
the following vessels ; the Prince of 
Walesy (74), bearing his own flag; the 
Boyne y (70) ; the Prestony commodore 
Hotham ; St, Alban's and Nmsucky of 
64; the Centurim and of 60 guns 
each ; and three small frigates. Barring- 
ton’s line was defended in its most vul- 
nerable point (to leeward) by his own 
ship, and flanked at each extremity by a‘ 
owerful battery. The Isis, supported 
y the frigates, guarded the in-shore ap- 
proach to windward. “ Such was the 
masterly disposition of this little band, 
wlien the French fleet commenced its 
attack.” (Correspondent of Admiriil 
Ekers.) 

D’Estaing, after being “ painfully con- 
vinced” that St Lucia was no longer in 
possession of the French, having on hia 
approach to the shore, suffered materially 
from the galling fire of one of the British 
batteries, bore down with ten soil of the 
line on Barrington’s squadron; when a 
warm conflict ensued — the British ships 
being supported by the newly-possessed 
batteries on shore. 

** Coolness, firmness, and resoluBon,’ 
says a professional writer, ** were never 
mure conspicuous in repulsing the enemy; 
but D’Estaing, forming a new disposition, 
renewed the attack at four in the after- 
noon with twelve sail of the line, and 
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directed his principal efTorts from the 
British admiral in the rear to the centre.” 
Tims engaged, tlie conflict on both sides 
was maintained for a considerable time. 
The cannonading from the enemy was 
heavy and concentrated; but nothing 
could shake the firmness and determinar 
tion of the British force. After a long 
and warm contest, the French fleet fell 
into disorder and retired, without having 
made any effectual impression on the 
English line. ^ 

The judicious line of defence which 
Barrington, on this trying occasion, had 
so promptly adopted, entitles him to be 
remembered by maritime men as one of 
the most skilful and quick-sighted tac- 
ticians the naval service of England has 
ever produced. 

Shortly after his rencontre with D’Es- 
taing at St. Lucia, Barrington again dis- 
tinguished himself in battle with the 
enemy. In Byron’s general engagement 
with the French fleet, July 1779, lie sig- 
nalized himself in an eminent degree. 
“ The spirited example of admiral Bar- 
rington,” says Byron, in his official letter, 
detailing the account of this undecided 
contest, “ exposed bis division to a severe 
lire in making tlic attack.” On board 
the Frince Wales alone seventy-two 
men were killed and wounded; among 
the latter was Barrington himself, though 
only in a slight degree. 

In the year 1782, admiral Barrington 
accepted a command in the Channel 
fleet. He hoisted his flag on board the 
Britannia^ a first-rate, and was imme- 
^ diately sent out with a squadron for the 
purpose of intercepting a French convoy 
bound to the East Indies, which, accord-^ 
ing to accurate information received by 
the Admiralty, was then ready to sail 
from Brest. 

The vice-admiral, says Charnock, 
was fortunate enough to fall in with the 
object of his pursuit on the 20th ; and 
after a chase of some hours, one ship of 
74 guns, the Pegasse, was captured by the 
Foudroyant;"^ as was also the Actionnaire, 
and several transports and store ships 
which were in company when the con- 
voy was first discovered. In the ensuing 
autumn admiral Barrington commanded 
the van-division of tlie main fleet, sent 
under Lord Howe to relieve the fortress 
of Gibraltar, and consequently was 

^ The noble author of Historical Sketches of 
Statesmen who nourished in the Time of George the 
Third, says, ** Nelson could not have fought this 
SatMe/"— Why not This is mere assertion, and 
c^rriea little weight with professioual folk, and 
people competent to pronounce a correct opiirion 
upon the matter. 
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concerned in the indecisive skirmish 
which took place A^tli the combined 
fleets of France and Spain ; in which, 
short and distant as was the action, the 
Britannia had twenty men killed and 
wounded. The subsequent commands 
of this officer afloat are undeserving of 
note. In 1785, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Land and Sea-ofli- 
cers, appointed to itivestigate and report 
upon a projected system of national de- 
fence; and in 1794 he appciirs to have 
attained the rank of admiral of the wliite. 
Admiral Barrington died at Bath, on the 
KJtli August, 1800. 

BARRINGTON, (Shute,) an English 
prelate, was tlie youngest of the sons of 
the first viscount Barrington, and left an 
infant at his father’s deatli ; Avas raised 
to the bench at an early age by the 
powerful interest of liis family, joined to 
his own personal claims, being con- 
secrated bishop of Llanrluff on October 
2, 1769, having been before a canon of 
Christ church, and residentiary of St. 
Paul’s. In 1782, he was translated to 
Salisbury, and in 1791 to Durham, where 
he cou tinned to the remainder of In's 
life, dying at a very advanced age in 
1826. 

The bishoj) contributed to the enlarged 
edition of Bowyer’s Conjectures on the 
New Testament many valuable notes. 
He published in the course of his long 
episcopate, various occasion stl sermons 
and charges, which have been collected 
in a volume. He also pubiished an edi- 
tion of the Theological Writings of his 
fatlier, and prepared the Political Life of 
his brother, William, the second viscount 
Barrington, which was published in 
1814. 

BARRIOS, (Michael,) born at Man- 
tilla, in the kingdom of Cordova, was 
first a Portuguese captain. He became 
subsequently a Jew at Amsterdam, and 
assumed the name of Daniel Levi. 
various memoirs are cited, at times, as ir 
they were different Avorks, nay, as if they 
belonged to dilferent authors. But they 
are contained all in the collection made 
in 1683, 8 vo. The main title is, Triumpho 
del Govierno Popular dc la Antiquitad 
Ilolandcsa. In these works he became 
an apologist of the Jewish creed, and 
was moreover one of the first supporters 
and advocates of modern democracy. 
Under the title, Luzes y Flores de la 
Ley divina cn los caminos de la Salvacion, 
he especially descants upon the final 
triumph of democracy. A poetical work 
by him is entitled, Coro de ^laa Musas, 
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Brusellas, 1672, 12mo; amongst which 
there is, Panegiricd a las inclitas y sober 
Magest. de la Gran Bretaila Carlos Se- 
cundo. Barrios has given some accounts 
of his faituly in an epistle prefixed to the 
Triumphal carro. (Basnage. Ersch und 
Gruber, Encycl.) 

B ARRIS, (Pierre Jean Paul, 1759 — 
1824,) a French magistrate, native of 
Montesquiou, in Gascony, who spent his 
youth in travel, and who was distin- 
guished under the revolution and the 
empire by his moderation and firmness. 
Barris studied at Toulouse, and after his 
return from travel exercised the profes- 
sion of an advocate. In 1790 he was 
appointed commissary of the king at the 
tribunal of Mirande; and was subse- 
quently elected deputy to the legislative 
assembly, where he distinguished himself 
by his skill in preparing in the com- 
mittees all measures relating to jurispru- 
dence or civil law. He was obliged to 
conceal himself during the reign of ter- 
ror. In 1796 he was named judge at 
the court of cassation ; Bonaparte, when 
he became first consul, made him one of 
the counsellors at the same court ; and 
he was, in 1806, made president of the 
section criminelle. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BARRODUCCEO, (A.,) the name of 
an engraver, the date of whose birth and 
death are alike unknown. Mr. Stnitt 
says, he finds his name inscribed to some 
small upright plates, representing the 
liberal arts and sciences, executed in a 
stiff, dry style, entirely with the graver. 
The heads and other extremities of the 
fimires are very incorrectly drawn. 
These plates were published by the artist 
himself. (Strutt's Diet, of Eng.) 

BARROIS, (Jacques Marie,) a Pari- 
sian bookseller, who died in 1769, at the 
age of sixty-five, celebrated for the great 
extent of his biographical knowledge, 
and for much general learning. He 
^published many catalogues of books, 
which are highly valued, particularly the 
catalogue des Livres de Falconnet, 
2 vols, 8vo, 1763. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARROS, (Joao de, 1496—1571,) 
one of the most celebrated historians of 
Portugalji was educated at the court, 
under the eye of good* masters ; and on 
reaching a proper age, was made one of 
the genuemen m waiting. His addiction 
to study attracted the notice of die king, 
who frequendy inspected his progress, 
and gave him occasional aid. Notwith-* 
stanmng the distractions of the court, he 
began to write ; and though he was never 
sure that he should be able to finish one 
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sentence, he had learned thd value of 
mimUes, and was resolved not to lose 
them. His first effort he presented to 
the king in 1520, and the monarch en- 
couraged him to proceed, assuring him 
that his labour should not be lost. This 
was an historical attempt; and Barros 
hoped that, by the royal encouragement, 
he should one day be able to write the 
history of the Portuguese empire in the 
East# The death of Manuel, however, 
suspended the undertaking, and Barros 
amused himself wuh writing a romance, 
the Emperor Clarimond, which has no 
other merit than that of style. By Joao 
III. he was made governor of the Portu- 
guese colonies on the coast of Guinea, 
and some years agent-general for those 
regions — an office merely ministerial. 
The duties of this post he discharged 
thirty-two years, with gi*eat credit to 
himself. In 1539 he was promised the 
government of Maranham, on the condi- 
tion of his reducing it to the obedience of 
the mother country. This task he ac- 
complished to the entire satisfaction of 
his sovereign. 

The great work of Barros, — that on 
which he spent most of his leisure during 
a long life, — is his Asia ; dos feitos que 
os Portuguezes fizeram no descobrimento 
e conquista das mares e terras do Oriente, 
Primeira Decada, Lisboa, 1552, fol. ; 
Seg. Dec. ibid. 1553 ; Terc. Dec. ibid. 
1563. This is considered the best and 
most correct edition. The fourth De- 
cade Burros had mostly written himself, 
and the MS. was bought after his death 
by Philip III. of Spain, and continued^ 
jby T. B. de Lavanha. Still later, a 
further continuation was added by Diego 
de Conto; consequently it has become 
very voluminous. The edition published 
at Lisbon in 1779 extends to 24 vols, fol. 
Copies of the first Decades, especially, 
are now exceedingly rare, as well as an 
Italian translation of the first two De- 
cades, made by A. Ulloa, Venice, 1562, 
4to. This was a most important and most 
useful undertaking, one for which the 
genius and occupations of the author alike 
ualified him. It is deservedly consL- 
ered a treasury for the histo^ of dis* 
coveries and civilization in the fSast ; and 
it will transmit his name to posterity as 
one of the most laborious and most accu- 
rate writers of his age. Besides this 
great work, a Portuguese Grammar, ahd 
the romance we have mentioned, Barros 
nublished ten moral treatises, and left in 
Ms. several valuable essavs on the com- 
merce and geography of the Indies. > 
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DARR0S» (Blasio de,) a Portuguese 
of Braga, entered tlie order of the monks 
of St. Jerome in 1516, and on his return 
from Louvaine, where he had taken his 
degrees, was charged with the immove- 
inent of the rules of the Canonlci Regu- 
lares. In 1545, he received from Paul 
111. the bishopric of Leiria ; and in con- 
sequence of ms counsels, the imiversity 
of Coimbra was founded. He resigned 
his bishopric in 1551, and died in the 
convent of his order ks 1559. 

BARROS, (Joao d^ born, according 
to Cunha, at Porto, or, as Faria says, at 
Braga. He studied the law at Coimbra, 
and after having been ouvidor of the 
archbishop of Braga, and escrivao da 
camara of king D. Joao HI., about 1546, 
and hnally dezembargados dos aggravos 
in 1549, he received from the king (in 
conjunction with D. R. Monteiro, and 
the Vereadores of Lisbon) the order to 
revise the old taxes of the realm, and to 
frame new ones. The cardinal D. Hen- 
rique, being administrador of the convent 
of Pedrozo, ordered him also to revise 
the archives of a great many convents — 
both which offices of trust he filled with 
great justice and zeal. He wrote, Espelho 
de cazadas em que se disputa quad ex- 
cellente seja o cazamento, Porto por 
Vasco Diaz do Frexenal, 1540, 4to; De- 
scripcad de Entre Douro e Minho, MS. 
in folio, which treats of the antiquities of 
that province, and the peninsula in ge- 
neral ; Dos Nomes proprios de todas as 
Provincias de Espanha, MS. in 4to ; 
Livros das Escrituras Authenticas, e bens 
%o Mosteiro de Pedrozo, ordered to be 
written by D. Henrique ; Carta escrita 
ao Cardinal D. Henrique, part of which 
is printed in Cunha, Hist. Eccles. de 
Brag. (Machado.) 

BARROS, or BARREIROS, (Cas- 
par de^) brother of Johannes de Barros, 
the historian next mentioned. An ac- 
count of him has been already Ipserted 
under the head Babreiros. 

BARROS, or BARRIOS, (Juan de,) 
histork>grapher and counsellor of the 
emperor Charles V., and teacher of theo- 
logy at Toledo, was appointed bishop of 
Assumpeion in America in 1550 ; but 
his health not suffering him to discharge 
the duties of this appointment, he was 
created bishop of Cadiz. He died) how- 
ever, shortly after his election. He 
wrote a history of Ferdinand and Isar 
bella, parts of which are given in Mat- 
thsei Analecta Veteris ^vi, tom. iiu 

BARROS, (Alfonso de,) a Portuguese 
mathematician, bom of a noble family at 
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Segovia, about 1552, was general quarter- 
master under Philip IL and Philip IlL, 
and died at Madrid in 1 604. He wrote, 
Proverhia Moralia (in verse), Filosofia 
Cortesa Moralizata ; of the improve- 
ment of Tactics ; and Desengaho de Coite- 
sanoa. 

BARROS, (Thomas de,) a Portuguese 
Jesuit, entered the society at Goa in 1610, 
taught belles-lettres and theology there, 
was rector of the mission to the kingdom 
of the Mogul, and of several colleges, 
and died in 1658. He left behind him 
Annuae Literae ex Aithiopia anni 1621. 
(Jocher Gelehrten-Lexicon.) 

BARROS, (Andre de,) bom at Lisbon, 
where he entered (very young) the order 
of Jesuits in 1691. He studied subse- 
quently at Coimbra, in w'hich place, as 
well as in the college of St. Antao of 
Lisbon, he became a public teacher. He 
preached with great applause at Evora 
and Lisbon, and was consequently made 
rofessor of moral theology. Finally, 
e became rector, and master of the Casa 
do Noviciado of Lisbon, and propositus 
of the Casa professu de S. Roque, which 
were celebrated educational places of the 
Jesuits in Portugal. He was one of the 
first fifty members of the Academia Real 
da Historia Portugueza, where he was 
elected to write the Ecclesiastic Memoirs 
of the Bishopric of Algarve. He gave 
regular accounts of liis labours (dos suos 
Estudos Academicos), which were pub- 
lished in the Collec 9 H 6 dos Documentos 
da Academia Real, Lisboa, folio, from 
1723 to 1732. He wrote likewise, Voz 
em Roma, Ecco em Lisboa na Canoni- 
za 9 ao de 8 . Joao Francesco, Lisboa, 
^739, 4to. Barros published also, 
Vozes saudosas da Eloquencia of P. 
Antonio Vieyra, Lisboa, 1736, 4to. (Ma- 
chado.) 

BARROS FERREIRA, (Joao,) a Por- 
tuguese jurist, and one of the authorities 
of the ecclesiastic law of that kingdom. 
He wrote, Demon 8 tra 9 a 6 legal, e con- 
cludcnte das Igrejas, que no Ileyno devem 
Quidennios, e das que cstao izentaa, &c., 
Lisboa, 1705, fol. (Machado.) ^ 

BARROSO, (Miguel, 1538—1590,) a 
Spanish artist, bom at Consuegra, and, 
according to Palomino, was the scholar 
of Caspar Becerra, and distinguished 
himself both as an architect and as a 
painter. H e was employed by PhSip 11. . 
m the Escurial, where he painted in the 
principal cloister the Resurrection, Christ 
appearing to the Apostles, the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and St, Paul preach- 
ing. His compositions are copious, and 
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hia design correct, with great knowledge 
of light and shadow. He spoke manv 
languages, and amongst others Greek 
and Latin, and was a good musician. 
He died at Madrid. The date of liis 
birth is given by Mr. Bryan as above ; 
but M, Durdent, in the Biographic Uni- 
verselle, states it to be two years later. 
(Bryan*s Diet. Biog. Univ.) 

BARROW, (Henry,) a nonconformist 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, having 
adopted the principles of Robert Browne, 
and being one of the persons then called 
Brownists, He studied at Cambridge, 
and was a lawyer of Gray’s inn, and 
intimately acquainted with John Green- 
wood, a clergyman who set up a separate 
congregation in London, on the plan 
which the Brownists proposed for general 
adoption. They wore taken notice of 
by government in 1586, and committed 
to prison. Curious accounts exist of 
Barrow’s examinations before the high 
commission for ecclesiastical affairs, which 
may be read in Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. pp. 24 — .64. 
As they refused to retract any of the 
opinions which they held, or to make 
any change in their religious practice, 
they were kept for four or five years in 
close confinement, and subject to very 
severe usage. In that time, however, 
they and tmdr friends did not cease to 
disperse very offensive pamphlets against 
the church and episcopacy ; and, finally, 
they and others were indicted under the 
statute of 26 Elizabeth for writing and 
publishing sundry seditious books and 
pamphlets tending to the slander of the 
queen and government. They were 
found guilty on March 21, 1592, and* 
sentence of death was passed upon them 
on the 26d of March. On the last day 
of the month, with what appears to have 
been a refinement of ciiielty, Barrow 
dnd Greenwood were taken to Tyburn, 
under the expectation of being executed; 
but it was intended only to terrify them 
into a recantation. They continued 
resolute, and after being exposed for 
some time at the place to the people, 
they were brought back to Newgate. As 
there was no prospect now of their, re- 
canting, on ^e 6th of April they were 
taken a second time to Tyburn, and then 
executed. The> tone in which his con- 
Iroversial writings are conceived may be 
collected from uie title of that which is 
the principal of them : Brief Discovery 
of the False Church ; as is the Mother, 
such the Daughter is, 4to, 1590. 

BARROW, (Isaac,) a very eminent 
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divine and matliematician, was the son 
of Mr. Thomas Barrow, a citizen and 
linendraper of London, but descended 
from an ancient family in Suffolk. He 
was born at London, in October, 1630. 
Although at tlie Charter-house, where 
his education commenced, he gained no 
reputation, and was remarkable only for 
fighting and idleness, yet his subsequent 
application and literary progress in a 
school at Felstead, in Essex, were such 
as to retrieve his^haracter, and to in- 
duce his master ro recommend him to 
the office of private tutor to a young 
nobleman under bis cjire. In 1643 ho 
was admitted a pensioner at St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, under bis uncle, Mr. 
Isaac Barrow, afterwards bishop of St. 
Asaph, and then fellow of that college; 
and in February, 1645, he was entered 
a pensioner of Trinity tsoUege ; his uncle 
having been ejected, together with others 
who had written against the covenant. 
The ejection of liis uncle, and the losses 
sustained by his father on account of his 
attachment to tlic royal cause, involved 
onr young student in difficulties, and he 
was indebted to the liberality of Dr, 
Hammond for his chief support. Such 
were the sweetness of his disposition, 
and his respectful conduct towards his 
superiors, that he preserved their esteem 
and goodwill, though lie steadily adhered 
to the cause for which his family had 
suffered, and refused to take the cove- 
nant. His reputation increased, and his 
merit was so universally acknowledged, 
that he was elected, notwithstanding the 
obnoxiousness of the party to which be* 
belonged, fellow of his college in the 
year 1649 ; and then perceiving that the 
circumstances of the times were unfa- 
vourable to persons of his opinion in 
matters of church and state, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to the medical 

S rofession. With this object in view, he 
irected his attention to anatomy, botany, 
chemistry, and other kindred studies; 
but upon further consideration, aided by 
his uncle's advice, he resumed the^study 
of divinity, in connexion with that of 
mathematics and astronomy. It is said 
tliat he also gave some attention to poetry, 
for which he had imbibed a strong taste. 
In 1652 he took the degree of master of 
arts, and was sliordy afterwards incor- 
porated in that degree at Oxford. When 
Dr. Duport resigned the chair of Greek 
professor, he recommended his pupil, 
Mr. Barrow, for his successor, who, in 
his probationary exercise, had shown 
himself equal to fulfil the duties of the 
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chair ; but being suspected of favouring 
Arminian principles, he was not elected 
to the professorship, Tliis disappoint- 
ment was probably the principal reason 
for inducing him to quit his college, and 
travel abroad ; but his finances were so 
low, that he was obliged to part with his 
library to enable him to prosecute his 
design. He accordingly left England in 
1655, visited France and Italy, and in 
1656 set sail from Leghorn to Smyrna; 
and in the course o:^iis voyage he had 
an opportunity of mroifesting his natu- 
ral intrepidity by standing to his gun, 
and defending the ship on which he had 
embarked against the attack of an Alge- 
rine corsair, and of beating off the enemy. 
From Smyrna he proceeded to Consbiii- 
tinople, where he read over with peculiar 
care and satisfaction the works of St. Chry- 
sostom, who was once bishop of that see, 
and whose works he always preferred 
before any of the other fathers. Having re- 
mained a year in Turkey, he returned to 
Venice, and in 1659 he passed through 
Germany and Holland into England. 
Soon after his return, he was episcopally 
ordained by bishop Brownrigg ; and when 
the king was restored in 1660, it was 
naturally expected that his attachment 
to the royal cause would have been re- 
warded by some considerable preferment; 
but he was disappointed. On this occa- 
sion, B«arrow wittily remarked in one of 
his Latin epigrams — 

Te magls optavit reditVTum, Carole, nemo, 

£t nemo sensit te rediisse minus.’* 

** Thy restoration, royal Charles, 1 sec, 
i By none more wish’d, by none less felt, than 
me.” 

He wrote also an ode on his majesty’s* 
restoration, in which he introduces Bri- 
tannia congratulating the king on his 
return. In the same year (1660), he 
was chosen professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, and commenced the duties of his 
appointment with lectures on the rhetoric 
of Aristotle. In July 1662, on the re- 
commendation of bishop lyilkins, he was 
chosen professor of geometry in Gresham 
college, in which station he not only 
discharged his own duty, but also sup- 
plied for a time the absence of Dr. Pope, 
vrho was then the professor of astronomy. 
About this time he declined a valuable 

E referment which was oifered to him, 
‘om scruples of conscience, because it 
was annexed to the conditioh of educat- 
ing the patron’s .son, which Barrow con- 
sidered as a kind of simoniacal contract. 
In 1669 he determined to exchange his 
mathematical studies for those of divinity ; 
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and accordingly, as soon as he had pub- 
lished his Lection es Opticie, he resigned 
hU professorship at Gresham college to 
the afterwards illustrious Newton. In 
1670 he was created doctor of divinity 
by royal mandate ; aikl in Feb. 1672 he 
was nominated to the mastership of Tri- 
nitj'^ college by the king, who observed 
that he had bestowed it upon the best 
scholar in England. To the patent of 
this appointment was annexed a clause 
which allowed him to marry ; l)ut as this 
privilege was inconsistent with the sta- 
tutes of the college, he insisted on the 
clause being erased. In 1675 he was 
chosen vice-chancellor of his university, 
and his life was shortly afterwards ter- 
minated, occasioned by a fever in Lon- 
don, jVIaylth, 1667, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. He w.ns interred in 
Westminster ahbe}^ wliere a monument, 
adorned with his bust, was soon after 
erected, by the contribution of his friends. 

In all subjects which exercised his pen, 
Dr. Barrow was a writer of clear percep- 
tion, fine imagination, sound judgment, 
profound thought, and close reasoning. 
He had nothing, however, in his person 
or external appearance, that was likely 
to command any degree of attention and 
respect. He was of a low stature, and 
of a meagre, pale as])ect; and he was 
singularly negligent with regard to his 
dress. His theological works were pub- 
lished by Dr. Tillotson, in 1683, in tnilbe 
folio volumes, ajid several of liis sennona^ 
still remain in MS. in the library of 
Trinity college. Several anecdotes are 
related of him, characteristic of his wit, 
activity, and humanity. In mathematical 
^science, Dr, Barrow was deservedly emi- 
nent, and perhaps no man has ever ex- 
ercised more influence on the rising 
mathematical talent of the country than 
he did in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. At Cambridge he was tHe 
star in his early career, and in public he 
commenced by an edition of Euclid's 
Elements and Data ; books which, how- 
ever excellent in their nature, showed an 
extreme fondness for introducing leger- 
demain reasoning and erroneous simpli- 
cations, a custom which lias been, with 
the exception of Newton, «idbercd to up 
the present time hy the mathematical 
writers of that university. On geometry, 
as a platfonn,-he paved the way, vitk 
his thfeory of infinitesimal, for the 
covery of the Fluxional and Differential 
Calculi by Newton and Leibnitz.. Bor- 
row originated the idea of what lias 
been called the incremental triangle^ and 
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mind readily admits, is utterly untrue, which, in the eyes of sober^^minded ma- 
and contradictory to the first principles thematicians, will always be as classically 
of geometry. In point of fact, the idea dear, as the crroixrm of Eitclid Were td 
really at the basis of such expressions is, the School of Alexandria ; we mean his 
that a straight line is the limit to which Mathematicae Lectiones, perfect models 
aportionofacutve continually diminished in the hands of those who are attached 


a portion ofa cutve continually dimini 
approaches. But adopting the incorrect, to the reasoning M sound geometry, 
hut more^ convenient phraseology, the These lectures were delivered at Cam- 


small increment 


corresponding increments of the ab- 
scissa and ordinate, form a small tri- 
angle. If, from"*lhe relation of the two 


and the bridge during the year 1664, and subse- 


quent years ; and were first published at 
London in 1683, and afterwards trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. John Kirby. 


latt%, we express that of their infinitely This translation is not well made, and 
mail increments, we have, upon the does not by any means do iustice to Bar- 


maU increments, we have, upon the 
principles of plane trigonometry, the 


does not by any means do justice to Bar- 
row’s original work. Besides these works, 


position of the hypothenuse, or the di- Barrow left many papers on mathemati- 


rection of the tangent to the curve. 
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the 20th May, 1663, he was elected a time the property of William Jones, the 
fellow of the Royal Society, in the first author of the well-known Introduction 
choice made by the council after the to the Mathematics, and were by him 
grant of the charter, the election at that communicated to Dr. Ward for his Lives 
• time not devolving on the members of of the Gresham Professors ; and a minute 
the society at large. He was the first to account of them may be seen in that 
encourage Newton, while an undergra- book, in the life of Barrow. Tliese 
duate at Cambridge, and it appears that papers are now, we believe, in the pos- 
the latter had, as early as the publication session of the earl of Macclesfield, who 
of his geometrical lectures in 1670, un- also owns sonib original letters^f Barrow, 
folded to him the first glimpse he had of some of which will shortly be 'published 
the fiuxional method, (HalliwelVs Life of in a collection of letters now in the press, 
l^iBSmucl Morland, p. 31.) The sub- by the Rev. S. J. Rigaud, of Exeter col- 
lect or colours in the refraction of light, lege, Oxford. Several of Barrow^'auto- 
hrtd also attracted his attention ; but it graph manuscripts are in the ^Hbrary of 
must oe confessed, that the theory which the Royal Society, including the originals 
he gave was very unsatisfactory and un- of his optical and geometrical lecture ; a ^ 
V philosophical. He treated, however, of particular account of them may be seefi 
-^ihe mathematical parts of optics with hia.^%}i HalliweU’s Catalogue of the Manu- 
%.tii^ual powerful ability, and discussed scripts in that library. 


philosophical. He treated, however, of particular account of them may be seefi 
'^the mathematical parts of optics with hia.^%}i HalliweU’s Catalogue of the Manu- 
^ual powerful ability, and discussed scripts in that library. 

Bbme of the m( st difiicuU problems re- BARROW,. (William,) an .apiiable 
Hating to the subject, which then engaged dignitary of the church of Englwd, 
^ attention of geometers, in his lectures who was bom about the year 1754, w^a 


d^Iiver^d in 1668, and nublished in the a native of the West Riding of Yo^- 
&Eowing year. It is nighly probable shire, and received his edmpation ’^t.. 
that promulgation may have been the Ledbcrgh school and Queen’s coljbffC, 

Oxford. 


_ ol and Queen’s coljbgc, 
immediate occ^ion of directing the at Oxford.'" In 1778 he obtmntd, we . 
tendon of Newton to the subject. In chancellor’s prize for an EngUsKi^^liy^ 
1675 (4to, Lond.) hepiiblished a collec- on the right improvement of aljl^ a^ade- ' 


,ttdi]4-o^ the 'Theoren%''o£^ Apollonius, mical education, and in the sam^ year 
Archimedes, and ThecmsiulipNovo Me- graduated bachelor of arts f in 1783, 


tHiedo . 
, strata f 


cte demon- 


va m ^ ua A f iiWe 

master of arts; in 1785, hacheldr and 
doctor of civil law* From 1782 to 1X99, 
he WHS master of a school in Soho-square, 


ufare not don^ ir EucHdi{l .|tyle of rea- he whs master of a school in Soho-square, 
yning, but are qdaSly albf d in and in the .spring of the latter year, 

mrqr to the wo&a «tke modern l^ench preached the Bmnpton leetdres before 
Bc^ol pflgeonibta^^ "Iq 1378 appealed the univemity ofvOxford^ and which, on 
his Cectici In dua 'lli^remta^ Archime-'' being puMiBhed, sold very rapidly. Re- 
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yeaM and 1807, was. selected Bohemia, atsdi^lLsaftenKav^tg^ 

preacher to the university. In 1808, he feasor of thetoric at the ' 

preached a sennen on Oriental Transla** at Vienna. ’ He returned to France Ml 
tions^ which was afterwards published. -1774; w^is made almoner to the plinceiM 
In 1814, without solicitation, he was ofsConti; and became one of the colla* 
pi^esented with a stall in the collegiate borateurs of the journal called the Ann^e 
church of Southwell, and shortly after* Litt6raire. In this period of his life, 
wards with the living of Farnsiicld ; and Bamiel began to distinguish hiinsell^ as 
in 1821 was^ elected by the chapter of one of the most zealous opponents of the 
Southwell vicar*general of their pecu- antichristian philosophy which was then 
lior jurisdiction. Tliis office he resigned flourishing in France. His most remark- 
on being appointed in 1829 archdeacon able work was a series of letters entitled 
of Nottingham, a cArge his infirmities >Les lielviennes. He ^terwards carried 
induced him to relinquish in 1832, and on the Journal Eccles^tique ; but after 
on the 19th of April, 1836, he died, the massacre of the priests in Sept. 1792, 
(Gent’s Mag.) he made his escape to England, where 

BARROW, (John,) an English com- he was kindly received^y Burke. At 
piler, who is known as author of a^eo- London he jiublislied several works, par- 
graphical Dictionary, and who published, ticularly his Histoire du Jacobinisfne. 
although anonymously, A Chronological In 1802 Barruel was permitted to returi^ 
Abridgement or History of Discoveries to France, and was made honorary canon 
made by Europeans in diflerent parts of of Notre-Dame. He died in 1820. His 
the World, London, 1756. He presented letters, mentioned above, went through 
in 1765, with his name, a new edition of many editions. Among his other works 
this work, in which he gave an account the most important are his Collection 
^of many other important discoveries; Ecclesiustique, or collection of works 
and it is hut just to record that the sue- relating to the clergy in those troubled 
cess which attended this publication in times, 12 vols, 8vo, 1791 — 1793 ; and bis 
England induced Targe to publish a Ilistoirc du Clergd de France pendant la 
French translation, which appeared under Revolution, first printed at Jiondon, in 
the same title, Paris, 1766. The hrst 1794, but afterwards frequently reprinted 
and second volumes contaiiMhe voyages and enlarged. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
of Christopher Columbus, V asco de Gama, BARRUEL-BE AU V ER1\ (Antoine 

Alvarez Gahral, and Fernando Cortez, Joseph, cointe de,) born at the castle of 
from 1402 to 1523; and the lust two, the Beauvert, in Languedoc, in 1756, 

.voyages of Ulloa, Anson, Ellis, and the family of Scottish origin, was by pro* ' 
wrect of the Dodhigtwif from 1735 to fession^ soldier, and rendered himself 
1755. The other volumes are confined in some little degree remarkable by his^ 
‘ftothetoy^esofPizarro, Soto, Magellan, loyaltv iuring the French revolution, 
Raleigh^. Thomas Rowe, Nieuhoti’,, Bol- but much more so by his vanity and self- 
daeus, Dampier, Wafer, Rogers, and %onceit. Although constantly on the list 
about a dozen others, on which the author of persons proscribed, he still contrived * ^ 
has .n(4 descanted so extensively. to remain in Paris undiscovered by tha * 

BARRO WBY, (William,) a physician, police till 1800, when he was imprisoned, 
a. native of London, was educated at but obtained his liberty in 1802. 

Trinity college, Oxford, at which uni- the restoration, his disappointment at nw 
versity he >took the degrees of M. A. receiving the rewards and honours whichr ^ 
Oct. I7b‘6, B.M. March 13, 1709, and he imagined to be his due, led him to 
M.Dk July 18, 1713. He afterwards was publish several pamphlets, for which he 
adi^ted aTellow of the Royal College of was obliged to leave Paris, and went to 
Phy$Tciaps, and practised in London. He Italy. . He died at Turin 1817,. He was * 
translated Astruc’a work on Venereal the author of manjr, pSlitical paTnph),<|tSji 
JJisefisd^, in €737, in 2 vols, 8vo ; and he of no merit , Univ. 
also published Syllabus Anatomicus Prae- BARRUS, or (Saint,) 

lectionibus annuatim habendisadaptatua, said to have,,Jieen his^ *Qf«)paitllbasg, ^ 
London, 1736, 8vq. in the reign ^"Malcolmilll. Alistojj^- ^ 

BAJRRUJIL, (the abb6 Augustin,) a his writings may newfound in Dempateitw»^ 
French' Jesitit, bom in 174t, at Ville- BARRY, (Rbbe|jt Xle,) a motive 
iieuve<4^Bergy ki the Vivarais. At the Wales, ^ho disliti^uish^^ Mmsdl^in t'tUK 
suppresaW o&the J esuits, hia •opposition eqn^uest of ’‘ireland, iHe 
to, that measure 'Oblige# him to quit nm of WOBain "Ad Wa 

Fr^nee.. a ' we^^injU)* ^ 1169'' accompanied 
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Robert Fitz-Stephen into Ireland, to assist 
Dermoid, king of Leinster, to regain his 
kingdom, for whom he did great service 
against the people of Wexford, and Do- 
nald, king of Ossory, and was the first 
man wounded in the reduction of Ireland. 
Being a young knight of great resolution 
and courage, and mounting the walls of 
Wexford with the foremost, he received 
asti’oke upon his helmet with a large stone, 
which tumbled him from the wall into the 
ditch, where he had perished, if he had 
not been timely relieved by his men, who 
ventured their lives to save his ; and we 
are told, through the violence of this 
blow he lost afi his great teeth about 
sixteen years after. Upon the reduction 
of Wexmrd, by which a way was opened 
for the settlement of the English, Sir 
Robert Barry endeavoured to improve 
the Irish, on which account he gained 
such repute among them, that they gave 
him the title of Barrymore, or the Great 
Barry, as Giraldus Cambrcnsis writes, who 
also honours Iiini by the following noble 
character : “ He was a' young knight, 
that for his worthiness cared not for His 
life, and was rather ambitious to be really 
eminent than to seem so and remarks 
that he was the first that ever manned a 
hawk in Ireland. After his services 
there, he is said to have settled at Lc- 
vington, in Kent ; but however that may 
be, he returned to Ireland about the year 
1185, and was killed at Lismore, in the 
county of Waterford, 

BARRY, (Giraldus de,) better known 
by the name of Giraldus Camhremisy was 
a younger brother of the preceding. 
He was born at the castle of Manorheer, 
between Tenby and Pembroke, about th^ 
year 1146. He was, probably, in bis 
youth, one of the numerous students who 
then crowded the English universities. 

was sent to complete his studies at 
the more famous university of Paris. 
From thence he returned to England in 
1172, and soon made himself known by 
his literary ac^tiirements and his ambi- 
tion of distinguishing himself. His uncle, 
David Fitz- Gerald, being bishon of St. 
David*s, he soon obtained several bene- 
fices. On the death of the bishop, GL 
raldus was ‘Elected by the chapter to 
succeed him ; but the king, Henry IL, 
opposed his ^appointment. This was in 
1176 ; and Gir£ddu8,Ja disgus^ returned 
again to Paris, and gave himself up 
wnolly to the study of theology and the 
decretals. In 1179 he was named pro- 
fessor of canon law in the universityi^f 
Paris; hut he declined that place, and 
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returned to England in 1180, and was 
charged by the archbishop of Canterbury 
with the administration of the see of St. 
David’s, the bishop having been driven 
away by the people and clergy of the 
diocese. In 1 1 84 the bishop was restored 
to his see, and Giraldus was called to 
court by king Henry, who made him his 
chaplain. In 1185 he was sent to Ire- 
land as secretary and privy counsellor*to 
prince (afterwards king) John ; and dis- 
approving of the wince’s conduct there 
with regard to tlw Irish church, he re- 
fused two bishoprics which were offered 
him. During his visit to Ireland, he 
collected the materials for his Topogra- 
phia Hibemiae, which he composed in 
three books, and after his return to 
England, he read it publicly at Oxford 
in 1187, on three successive days, giving 
one book each day. He gave a public 
feast each day : on the first day to the 
poor of the town ; on the second, to all 
the doctors and to the scholars of high 
reputation ; and on the third day, to the 
less distinguished scholars, with the hur-^ 
gesses, soldiers, &c. In 1188 Giraldus 
accompanied archbishop Baldwin to 
preach the crusade to the Welsh, and 
published afterwards his interesting Iti- 
ncrarium Cambriee, in two hooks. Gi- 
raldus had diimself taken the vow, but 
when king Richard set out for the Holy 
Land, he gave him an employment in 
the administration of the kingdom, and he 
was released from his vow by the pope. 
Disagreeing with the chancellor, he re- 
tired to Lincoln in 1192, and occupied 
himself with study and literature. In,' 
1193. the bishopric of St. David’s being 
again vacant, he was advised by his 
friends to offer himself as a candidate, 
hut he returned the memorable answer, 
**virum episcopalem peti non petere 
deberc.” The next year he was 
elected by the chapter, but king Richard 
was also opposed to this appointment, 
and Giraldus w'ent to Rome to appeal to 
the pope, but he only met with annoy- 
ance and disappointment. Giraldus, like 
his friend Walter Mapes, and many pf 
the scholars of the time, made himself 
remarkable by his enmity to the monkish 
orders, which was, perhaps, the cause of. 
some of his disappointments* He is 
to have been in the habit of adding to 
the end of his litany the paragraph^ ** a 
monachorum malitia libera nos, Domine.” 
We know little of the concluding years 
of bis life. . He is said by some to have 
attained at last to the bishopric of St. 
David’s, and having died some time after 
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1220« to have been buried in bis own 
church. 

Giraldus was one of the bright stars 
of a flourishing period of mid^e>age 
literature. The writer of his life in the 
Biographie Universelle has given a 
strangely prejudiced and incorrect ac- 
count of his works. His writings, whe- 
ther historical or theological, are full of 
anecdotes of the times and curious infor- 
mation ; there arc few of them which 
are not amusing, as as interesting. 
His pictures of the tiines are minute and 
correct. The works of Giraldus are 
very numerous, but they have been 
unnecessarily multiplied by the older 
biblio^aphers. Some of his writings are 
undoimtedly lost. A very full list of all 
that he wrote, or that is attributed to 
him, is given in Tanner, not, however, 
without errors. The Topographia Hi- 
berniae, and the History of the Anglo- 
Norman conquest of Ireland, (Historia 
Vaticinalis de Expugnatione Hibemiae,) 
with the book De Illaudabilibus Wallim, 
and the Itinerary of Wales, were printed 
by Camden in his folio collection of 
English Chronicles. The Itinerary was 
translated into English with notes by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare. Abridgements of it 
are given in Bachmann’s Literary History 
of Ancient Travels, and in Malte-Brun’s 
Annales des Voyages. What remains of 
the autobiographical work of Giraldus, 
entitled De Rebus a se gestis, in 2 books, 
was printed with his life of St. David, 
&c. m the Anglia Sacra of Wharton. 
Unfortunately this autobiography was 
preserved only in one MS., in which about 
one half of the work had been destroyed 
or lost, which makes it very imperfect. 
Of another valuable book by this writer, 
entitled De Institutione Principis, large 
extracts relating to contemporary history 
are printed in Dom Bouquet’s Collection 
of French Historians. The Speculum 
Ecclesise, which is equally worthy of at- 
tention, is now preparing for publication. 
A complete edition of tlie works of Gi- 
raldus would be a most desirable under- 
taking. 

BARRY, (Philip de,) brother of Ro- 
bert de Barry, upon whose death, in 1 185, 
he proceeded to Ireland, with a choice 
company of men, to assist his uncle, 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Raymond le 
Grosse, in the preservation of |he king- 
dom of Cork. Soon after 1 206, he buUt 
the castle of Barry's Court, in the county 
of Cork; and in 1220 he endowed the 
friary of Ballybeg, in the same county, 
** in memory whereof,^’ we are told that 
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“his efBgies on horseback was cast in 
brass, and set up there,” 

BARRY, (Tliomas de,) a Scottish poet, 
who flourished about the year 1390, was 
a canon of Glasgow, and the first provost 
of Both well. He wrote a Latin poem, 
commemorating the battle of Otterhorne, 
copious extracts from which will be found 
in Fordun’s Scoti-Chronicoii, by Boavcv, 
lib. xiv. cap. 54. These verses are, as 
Dr. Irving remarks, “ of the Leonine 
kind, and sufficiently barbarous.” (For- 
dun. Dempster. Irving.) 

BARRY, (David Fitz-James, viscount 
Buttevant,) was one of the lords of the 
Irish parliament, convened by Sir John 
Perrot in 1585, but who afterwards took 
an active share in the rebellion of the 
earl of Desmond, for which he received 
a pardon in the government of lord 
Grey. From that time his fidelity to the 
crown was untainted, and he was ap- 
pointed one of the council to Sir George 
Carew, lord-president of Munster, in 
which capacity he did great service 
against the rebels in that province, as 
may he seen by his answer to Tyrone’s 
letter of invitation to join him, and of 
which a full account is given in the Pa- 
cata Hibernia. In 1601 he was mode 
general of the provincials, and assisted 
in raising the siege of Kinsale ; and, 
after the defeat of the Spaniards, his 
lordship, at the head of his ffirces, at- 
tacked O’Sullivan, and routed him with 
great loss, which victory, with some pru- 
dent measures employed at the same 
time, reduced the insurgents to complete 
submission. In 1613 the king intending 
to hold a parliament in Dublin, and un- 
aerstanding that there might arise some 
debate whether his lordsnip ought to 
have a seat in the upper house, his elder 
brother, to whom it was alleged the right 
belonged, being still alive, his majesty^^ 
to prevent’ the delay such debate might 
occasion, declared that “in regard the 
lord Barry had been always honourably 
reported of, for his dutiful behaviour to 
our state, and hath enjoyed, without 
contradiction, these many years, the title 
of honour and living of his house ; and 
that his brother, who is said to be elder, 
is both dumb and^deaf^ and was never 
yet iu possession of the honour or living 
of his house ; we are pleased to command 
you, if this question concerning his right 
to sit in parliament he stirred by any 
person, tliat you silence it by our com- 
mmid ; and that you do admit him acco^- 
in^lSo his degree, to have voice and place 
in parliament, not taking knowledge of 
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any doubt which may be moved of his 
legal right thereto,” He was accordingly 
present in that parliament, and died April 
10, 1617, at Barry’s Court, county of Cork. 

BARRY, or BARRl, (Paul de,) a 
French Jesuit, bom at Leucate, in the 
diocese of Narbonne, in 1585, rector of 
the colleges of Aix and Nimes, and pro- 
vincial of the province of Lyons. He 
died at Avignon in 1661, and left a num- 
ber of devotional treatises, of a very 
mystical character, which were ridiculed 
by Pascal in his Lettres Provinciales, 
and of which only one, entitled Pensez- 
y-bien, has escaped oblivion. 

His contemporary, Rkik Barry^ was 
historiographer to the king, and wrote 
in Latin a life of Louis XIII. He was 
also the author of several rhetorical 
treatises. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARRY, (Lodowick,) a dramatic au- 
thor of the reign of James I., who 
wrote one good and humorous play : it 
is called Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 
and it was printed in 1611 and 1636, 4to, 
with the name of the writer, Lo. Barry, 
upon the title-page. Anthony Wood 
(Athen. Oxon. by Bliss, ii. 655,) either 
misread “Lo,” as an abridgement for 
“Lord,” or his printer committed an 
error which has been perpetuated ; and 
a good deal of conjecture has been in- 
dulged upon the point why Wood en- 
nobled Barry, (vit^eDodsley’s Old Plays, 
V. 363, edit. 1825, where Ram Alley is 
reprinted, and Biogr. Dram. i. 22, edit. 
1813,) when there can be no doubt that 
it was a mere blunder. Lodowick was 
not by any means an uncommon Chris- 
tian name at that date, and we have 
Lodowick Briskett, the friend of Spenser; 
Lodowick Lloyd, a voluminous pam- 
phleteer, and several others. Lodowick 
Barry is said to have been of Irish ex- 
traction, if not an Irishman, and of a 
good family; but there seems no evi- 
dence beyond supposition founded upon 
the name of Barry, which is home by 
several ancient houses in the sister king- 
dom. The dates of his birth and death 
are alike unknown ; but Isaac Reed was 
of opinion that he did not long survive 
the year 1611. It should seem from 
some lines near the fend of the prologue 
to Ram Alley, (a title taken from a court 
in Fleet-street, where the scene is chiefly 
laid,) that the author intended to follow 
it up by other performances of the same 
kina. Either he never produced them, 
they were never printed, they have been 
lost, or they came from the press aiwny- 
mously. 


C' 

BARRY, (James,) lord of Santry, was 
bom in Dublin, in 1598, which city his 
father represented in parliament. Hav- 
ing made the law his profession, he rose 
through all its gradations, until he be- 
came lord chief justice of the king's 
bench in Ireland. He was a Arm friend 
of the great but ill-fated earl of Strafford, 
and died 1673. He published, The Case 
of Tenures, &c. in folio, 1637, repub- 
lished in 12mo, 1725. 

BARRY, (Da^i Fitz-David,) firat 
earl of Barrymore, grandson of David 
Fitz- James, viscount Butte vant, whom 
he succeeded in his estates. He was 
born in 1605, and was married in 1621 
to Alice, eldest daughter of the first earl 
of Cork, through whose influence he was 
created earl of Barrymore, in 1627. In 
1639 lord Barrymore served against the 
Scots; and in 1641, when the Irish in- 
surgents offered to make him their 
general, he rejected the proposal with 
the utmost disdain. “I will first take 
an offer,” said he, “from my brother 
Dungarvan to be hangman-general at 
Youghall.” Incensed at this, the Irish 
insurgents threatened to destroy his 
house at Castle Lyons, on which he sent 
them word that “he would defend it 
while one stone stood upon another ;” at 
the same time desiring them to trouble 
him no more with their offers, for that 
he was resolved to live and die a faithful 
subject of the English crown. He after- 
wards placed a body of Englishmen in 
his castle of Shandon, near Cork, for 
which service he received the thanks of 
the government; and by his care an& 
courage, in conjunction with Edmund 
Fitzgerald, seneschal of Iniskilly, he 
preserved that part of the country free 
from the incursions of the rebels, and 
thus insured the passage between Cork 
and Youghall. In 1642 his lordship, 
with Lord Dungarvan, pursued the Con- 
dons, and took the castle of Ballymac 
Patrick, (now Careysville,) and exe- 
cuted upon the spot the whole of the 
survivors of the garrison, upwards of 
fifty. In July of the same year, he took 
Clouglea castle, near Kilworth, in the 
county of Cork; and was subsequently 
joined in commission with lord Inchi- 
quin to the civil government of Mun- 
ster. He headed a troop of horse and 
two huqdred foot, which he maintained 
at his own charge, at the battle of Lis- 
carroll, on the 3d Sept. 1642, and died 
, on the 29th of that month. He was 
' interred in the earl of Cork’s tomb at 
Youghall, and left behind him the cha- 
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racter of great generosity, humanity, 
(notwithstanding his conduct at Ballymac 
Patrick,) and Christian charity. And we 
are particularly informed that he had 
sermons at Castle Lyons twice a day on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

BAHRY, (Garret,) a native of tlie 
south of Ireland, who wrote A Discourse 
on Military Discipline, &c. Brussels, 
1634, for the instruction of his country- 
men, as he says. He served several 
years as a captain i^^the Spanish army 
in Flanders. ^ 

BARRY, (Sir Edward,) a military 
physician. He studied at Leyden, under 
^erhaave, and took his doctor's degree 
in 1719 ; his thesis being, De Nutritione. 
A languid consumptive habit of body, 
he tells us, induced him to direct his 
attention to the subject of consumption, 
and in 1726 he published a IVeatise 
on Consumption of the Lungs, with a 
previous account of Nutrition, being the 
subject of his thesis enlarged, and of the 
Structure and Use of the Lungs, Lond. 
8vo. It was again published in 1727 
and in 1759. In 1759 he published a 
Treatise on the three different Digestions 
and Discharges of the Human Body, and 
the Diseases of their principal Organs, 
London, 8 vo. This was reprinted in 1 763. 
He practised at York, and afterwards in 
Ireland, where he was made professor of 
medicine in the university of Dublin, and 
physician-general to his majesty’s forces 
in Ireland. He was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was created a baronet. In 
1775 he published his chief work, Obser- 
^vations on the Wines of the Ancients, 
London, 4to, by which he is well known 
as a scholar and an ingenious inan.^ 
Until a very recent period, it was the 
only book on the subject in the English 
language. He died March 29, 1776. 

BARRY, (Spranger, Nov. 20, 1719 — 
Jan. 10, 1777,) an eminent tragic actor 
of the English stage, was born in St. 
Warburgh’s parish, Dublin. He was 
brought up for the business of his father, 
a silversmith, in which he remained four 
years ; but from expensive habits and a 
passion for acting, vmich induced him to 
neglect his occupation, he became bank- 
rupt, and adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession. In 1744 he appeared in Dublin 
as Othello, with perfect success, played 
afterwards at Cork, and removed to Lon- 
don in 1746. Here he was engaged at 
Drury-lane, and performed both in tra- 
gedy and pedite comedy, in the latter of 
which, particularly as Lord Townley, 1ft 
attracted the notice of and received high 
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compliments from the prince of Wales. 
In 1749 he was engaged at Covent- 
garden, where he became the rival of 
Garrick, and in the character of Romeo 
is said to have decidedly been his supe- 
rior. He played the parts of Lear, 
Othello, Essex, and Jaffier, with the 
highest applause. In 1758 he joined 
with Woodward in building the Crow- 
street theatre, Dublin ; hut the specula- 
tion failing, Barry returned in 1766 to 
London, bringing with him Mrs. Dancer, 
whom he subsequently married. He and 
his wife soon after became members of 
the Drury-lane company, at a joint 
salary of 1500/. a year. In 1774 he 
removed to Covent-garden, and though 
growing old, still sustained his reputation 
in many characters. He died of an 
attack of hereditary gout, from which he 
had suffered many years. The great 
characteristic of Barry as an actor was 
the power he possessed of portraying 
grief and tenderness, both in his voice 
and countenance. Hence he is said to 
have possessed greater control over the 
feelings of an audience tlian any man 
who has since appeared upon the English 
stage. 

BARRY, (James, llth Oct. 1741 — 
22d Feb. 1806,) a distinguished painter, 
was born at (5ork, between whicli town 
and England his father carried on the 
business of a coasting trader. The son 
was for a time similarly employed, but 
disliking the occupation, he ran away 
from the vessel, and returned home. He 
was noted amongst his schoolfellows for 
his capacity and application, and he 
would consume whole nights in pra^is- 
4ng drawing. In 1763 he went to Dub- 
lin, where he exhibited at the Society of 
Arts a picture of the Arrival of St. Pa- 
trick ill Ireland, which caused his intro- 
duction to Mr. Burke, who soon after 
took him to England, and the year fol- 
lowing sent him to study at Rome, where 
he remained five years, whoUy at the 
expense of his liberal friend. Early 
during his residence in that city, he em- 
broiled himself in disputes with both 
artists and connoisseurs ; but this did not 
retard his aj^plication to the study of his 
art, though it continued during his whole 
sojourn, notwithstanding the earnest re- 
monstrances of his munificent patron. 
He was elected a member of the Cle- 
mentine academy at Bologna, on which 
occasion he painted and presented to that 
institution a picture of rhiloctetes in the 
hiand of Lemnos, and in 1770 returned 
to England. " 
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On arriving in London, he painted 
Venus rising out of the Sea, which was 
exhibited in 1771 ; and the year after- 
wards, Jupiter and Juno, both beautiful 
works, but they did not at the time attract 
much public notice, though he was soon 
elected an associate of the Academy. 
His next picture was the Death of Wolm, 
but having thought ftt to represent the 
warriors undraped, the performance ex- 
cited general ridicule, notwithstanding 
the intrinsic merit which, as a composi- 
tion, it undoubtedly possessed. About 
a year afterwards, he warmly joined in 
a project wh|jrih had been formed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and other leading artists, 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s cathedral 
with paintings from scriptural subjects, 
in which he selected for the exercise of 
his pencil Christ rdected by the Jews. 
The offer made by the several artists was 
to execute these works gratuitously ; but 
the authorities connected with the cathe- 
dral discountenanced, and ultimately 
rejected the proposal. In 1775 he pub- 
lished An Enquiry into the real and 
imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisition 
of the Arts in England, in which he 
traces and points out with clearness the 
true causes, political as well as otherwise, 
which have impeded the progress of the 
arts in this country, and successfully 
confutet the dogma of Winckelman, that 
the climate of Britain unfits its inhabi- 
tants for attaining high eminence in the 
fine arts. In this work he denounces 
our antiquarians and connoisseurs with 
great virulence, and bitterly inveighs 
against the success of portrait painters, 
vmqm from first to last he unsparingly 
abuses, as inimical to the progress oP 
historic art. In 1777 he was elected a 
royal academician, and the same year he 
proposed to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in the Adelphi, to paint, gra- 
tiiitouslpr, a series of pictures, illustrating 
the position, that the happiness of man- 
kind is promoted in proportion to the 
cultivation of intellect and the attain- 
ment of knowledge. This magnificent 
offer waa accepted ; and the works, which 
occupied seven years in completion, now 
decorate the great room of the institu- 
tion. They consist of six pictures, namelv, 
Orpheus reciting his verses to the wild 
inhabitants of Thrace ; a Grecian Har- 
vest-home, or Thanksgiving to Ceir^0 &nd 
Bacchus ; the Victors at Olympia ; Na- 
vigation, or the Triumph of the Thames ; 
the Distribution of the Premiums by the 
Society ; and Elysium, or (he State of 
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Final Retribution. On the completion 
of his labours, he published an elaborate 
dissertation on the subjects he had chosen, 
but which contained some sarcasms at 
English artists. 

The performance of this truly great 
undertaking is at once a proof of Barry’s 
eminence as a painter and his undaunted 
perseverance ; for during a great portion 
of the time he was engaged, he was in 
a state of pecuniaiy destitution. The 
society presented him witli two dona- 
tions of fifty guin&s each, voted him a 
gold medal, and lastly two hundred 
guineas. The pictures were also pub- 
licly exhibited for his benefit, which 
produced about five hundred pounds; 
and a subscription for a set of engravings 
of them, etched by himself, brought an 
additional two hundred pounds. With 
a portion of these sums he secured him- 
self an annuity of sixty pounds a year, 
and having, in 1782, been elected pro- 
fessor of painting to the Royal Academy, 
he was placed in comparative ease. 

The acerbity of his temper led him 
into continual disputes with the acade- 
micians, and he lost no opportunity of 
launching his invectives against them. 
This at length grew to such a height, 
that having been robbed of a sum of 
money, he openly accused the members 
of having instigated the theft ; and soon 
afterwards he published, in 1797, a letter 
to the Dilettanti Society, in which he 
accused the academy of dissipating its 
funds, and proposed that in future their 
votes should be given on oath. On tlie 
appearance of this work, he was removed 
from his professorship, and expelled the 
academy. The earl of Buchan, how- 
ever, set on foot a subscription, which, 
in no long time, amounted to % thousand 
pounds, with which an annuity was pur- 
chased of Sir Robert Peel; but Barry 
did not long live to enjoy it, for on the 
6th of Feb. 1806, he was attacked with 
a cold fit of pleuretic fever, whilst at an 
ordinary, where he usually dined. He 
was carried to his home, but some mis- 
chievous persons having stopped up the 
keyhole, no entry could be obtained, and 
he was taken to the bouse of his friend, 
Mr. Bonomi, in the neighbourhood. For 
forty hours he locked himself up, and 
when prevailed on to accept medical aid, 
it waa too late. His remains lay in state 
at the great room of the Society of Arts, 
and were interred in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
where a tablet to hie memory is placed, 
Sir Robert Peel having contributed two 
hundred pounds for that purpose. 
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Of Barry’s character, it will have suf- Her father, or reputed father, was an ox- 
ficiently appeared that he was morose ciseman of the name of Vnubemier. At 
and violent, yet he was not deficient in his death, she went with her mother to 
generous feeling. When Sir Xosbua Paris, where her mother obtained the 
Reynolds died, he pronounced in the situation of a servant, and she, by tlie 
academy a splendid eulogium upon him, interest of M. Diimonceau, her godfather, 
both as an artist and as a man, although was placed in a convent, whicli she soon 
the two painters had lived upon terms of left ; she obtained employment at a school 
unconcealed hostility. His eccentricity of corruption, with a fashionable milliner; 
in living wholly alone had probably a and became known to the public by the 
fatal effect upon him ; for had he been name of Mademoiselle Lange, at a dis- 
at once taken to hiwwn bed, he might reputable house. There comte Jean du 
have been prevaileron earlier to allow Barry-Ceres, a fashionable rake, witli- 
of medical attendance. In religion he out principle, commonly known by the 
was a Roman-catholic, a church of which sobricpict of La Rou6, toPedt her under 
his mother was a member, but his father liis protection, and speculated upon her 
was a protestant. beauty. He introduced her to Lebel, 

We come now to the much more agree- valet-de-chambre to Louis XV. She was 
able task of speaking of Barry as an then very young, extremely handsome, 
artist ; and whatever defects there may with an air of candour, a tone of fami- 
he in his works, it must be on all hands liarity, or rather vulgarity, that captivated 
admitted that the conception of the series the old licentious monarch. Wishing to 
in the Adelphi, and the execution of at give her an appearance of respectability, 
least one of them, could only proceed count Guillaume du Barry, brother to 
from the brain and the hand of an artist count Jean, offered to marry her, and 
of the highest order. If the costumes she was soon Jifter presented at Versailles 
in tlie Elysium are incongruous, let us in 1769, as comtesse du Harry, by Ma- 
turn to the Victors at Olympia, and the dame la comtesse de Bearn, 
mind is immediately impressed with the From this moment there was no limit 
conviction that it is a noble example of to the power of the Du Barry, and to 
pictorial skill. The drawing shows that the licentiousness of the court. Every 
Barry had an intimate knowledge of the thing was sold, every thing was obtained 
human figure. This work elicited very through the means of profligateiwomcn. 
strong expressions of approval from the The duke of Choiseiil, who would not 
celebrated Canova, when he visited this bend to the power of the favourite, lost 
country. Amongst his other pictures his place of prime minister, and was 
may be enumerated Mercury inventing exiled ; and at the instigation of chan- 
the Lyre, Stratonice, and Chiron and cellor Maupeou, she had a great share 
^ Achilles, and a portrait of Burke. in the dismissal and banishment of the 

Enthusiastic in his admiration of th^ parliament in 1771. Indeed, the scenes 
antique, and devoted to the principles of^ and facts recorded in the memoirs of the 
high art, Barry would not condescend to times are almost incredible, for corrup- 
emplqy his talents on inferior subjects ; tion, profligacy, and mismanagement of 
and as he made himself the voluntary public afiairs. 

sacrifice, still labouring in the endeavour At the death of Louis, Madame du 
to elevate the native school of painting, Barry was shut up in the convent of 
it were unjust not to award nim the Pont-aux-Dames, near Meaux, where 
highest praise for intention, even in those she showed signs of great respect towards 
cases where the severity of criticism religion. Not long after Louis XVI, 
compels us to admit that he failed in allowed her to come out, restored to her 
execution. A lapse of five-and-thirty the residence of Luciennes, which the 
years should be sufficient to obliterate old king had built for her, and allowed 
the rancour of personal hostility, how- her a pension. There living in retire- 
ever righteously provoked; and Barry ment, forgetting* the court, she endea- 
should be hailed as an ornament and an voured to atone for her past life ; and her 
honour to the British schdol. His works conduct was in every way regulp and 
are collected in 2 vols, 4to, 1809, amongst laudable, encouraging and protecting the 
which are his lectures^ (Life prefixed^ arts, and assisting the needy and the 
to his works. Bryan’s Diet.) unfortunate. 

BARRY, (Marie Jeanne Vaubemier, When the revolution broke otUi, though 
comtesse du,) was born at Vaucouleurs, abandoned by all those who had flattered 
the native place of Joan of Arc, in 1744^ her and profited by her protection, she 
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vdid not imitate ]them in re^^ard to grati- 
tude. The interest she felt and showed 
for Loui^ XVL and the royal family^ in- 
^duced her to spread a report tf^t she 
had been robbed of her diamonds, in 
order to come to England, as she did in 
1793, to sell them; intending to employ 
the money for the use of the queen and 
her children, who were then prisoners 
in the Temple. On her return to France, 
she was arrested in July of the same 
year; and oil the November following 
she was condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted, for being a conspirator and having 
Ui;^£ngland worn mourning for tlie death 
bf the tyrant. The absurdity and in- 
justice of the sentence excited public 
indignation and pity even in those who 
had been lier enemies. On her way to 
the scaffold she cried much, and was the 
only woman condemned by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal who showed so great a 
want of courage. 

Her brother-in-law, the comte Jean 
du Barry-Ceres, perished in the same 
manner at Toulouse, about three months 
after her. Her husband narrowly es- 
caped the same fate, and lived till 1810. 

BARRY, (George,) born 1747, died 
1804, was a native of Berwickshire, and 
educated in the university of Edinburgh. 
He was afterwards translated to the is- 
land parish of Shapiiishay, where he 
distinguished himself by his fidelity and 
zeal. His name was first rescued from 
that obscurity in which it was placed by 
local situation, in consequence of a pub- 
lication by Sir John Sinclair of his sta- 
tistical account of the two parishes of 
which he was minister, under the title 
of a Statisticol Account of Scotland, 
drawn up from the Communication of 
the Ministers of the different Parishes, 
Edinburgh, 1792 — 1799, 8vo. He after- 
wards employed the major part of his 
time in public instruction, in the prose- 
cution of which, as well as in advancing 
the progress of Christianity, he displayed 
such* unremitting attention, that the So- 
ciety for propagating Christian Knowledge 
in Gotland chose him one of their mem- 
bers, and gave him the superintendence 
over their schools in Orkney ; and soon 
after the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by the university of Edinburgh, 
lie applied himself for several years in 
composing a civil and natural history of 
all the sixty-^even islands of Orkney ; 
and the result of his labours was a work 
entitled The History of the Orkney Is- 
lands, &c., illustrated with a Map or the 
whole Islands, and with plates of some 
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of the ,most ol^ts they con- 

tain, Edinburgh and London, 1805, in 
4to. Although thbtoaduction'tnay con- 
tain nuich that can ia interestiiig alone 
to the inhabitants of the Orkneys, yet it 
embraces many circiuns^nces of a ge- 
neral interest which had been but cur- 
sorily treated by other writers; while 
from its great research, its accuracy of 
narration, and its distinguished elegance 
of composition, it cannot fail to transmit 
the name of the yniter to distant ages 
with celebrity. 

BARRY, (Henry,) bom about the 
year 1750, was a colonel in the British 
army, and distinguished himself while in 
India. He acted as aide-de-camp and 
private secretary to lord Rawdon in 
America, and penned some of the best 
despatches which have ever appeared. 
He left the army previous to the French 
revolutionary war, and died at Bath on 
the 2d of November, 1 823. (Ann. Biog.) 

BARRY, (Edward, D.D.) an English 
divine, bom about the year 1759, and 
educated at Bristol school and the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, where he gra- 
duated M.D., but preferring theology to 
physic, took orders, and for some years 
acted as curate in the parish of St. Mary- 
le-bone, London. He relinquished this 
cure, and retired to Reading ; after which 
he obtained the living, first of St. Mary’s, 
and afterwards of St. Leonard’s, Walling- 
ford, where he died on the 10th January, 
1 822. His sermons and a few pamphlets 
by him have been published. (Ann. 
Biog.) 

BARRY, (Sir David,) an eminent 
^physician and physiologist. He was a 
Siative of Ireland, bom March 12, 1780, 
in the county of Roscommon. He' was 
distinguished by his classical and mathe- 
matical acquirements, and having com- 
pleted his medical education in his native 
country, he entered the army as assis- 
tant-surgeon of the 87th regt. March 6, 
1806. After three years’ service, he 
resigned his medical appointment, and 
entered as an ensign in the same regi- 
ment, which was then serving in Portu- 
gal. He was, however, soon dissatisfied 
by the change he had made, and he re- 
turned to medical duty as assistant-sur- 
geon of the 58th Foot, on the let of 
February, 1810. This regiment was also 
serving in Portugal, and Barry had the 
good fortune to i^ender some important 
service, in the shape of surgical aid^* 
to the field-marshal Beresford, when 
wounded at the battle of Salamanca, 
which attached that distinguished officer 
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to his interests. He was made sun^n settling in practice in liondon ; but hi» 
to thePortuguese forces, March 25, fsl 3, activity of mind was well known to the 
and stai&Burgeon of the British army, government, and in 1828 he was sent in 
Sept 25, 1814. At the close of the war, an ofiicikl capacity to Gibraltar, to inves- 
he was named staitf-surgeon of the dis- tigate the nature of yellow fever, which 
tiicftof Bragan^a, and he resided in this had appeared in the garrison of that 
capacity for some years at Oporto, where place. He was promoted to the rank of 
he married Miss Whately, the sister of physician to the forces, Nov. 5, 1829, 
the present learned archbishop of Dub- and returned with that rank to London 
lin. Upon the breaking out of the revo- in 1830. He published the results ob- 
lution in 1820, he returned to England, tained in this mission, and by his in- 
and shortly after oh||ihed a diplomar of quiries" in the Medical and Physical 
doctor of medicine from one of the Scot- Journal; also in a letter addressed to Sir 
tish universities. He then became an Jas. M‘Griger, hart,, director-general of 
extra-licentiate of the Royal College of the medical department of the army, Oh 
Physicians of London. He was most the Sanatory Management of the Gib- 
zealously attached to medical science, raltar Fever, which abounds with vahi- 
and in the pursuit of this, and the further- able suggestions, particularly relating to 
ance of some physiological views he the means of checking and suppressing 
entertained, he proceeded to Paris in this faUil epidemic. In June 1831, he 
1822, where he remained four years, was appointed by the govemulleiit, in 
attending regularly the various schools conjunction with Dr. afterwards Sir Wm. 
and hospitals in that capital, and he took Russell, hart., to proceed to St. Peters- 
a degree of doctor of medicine in the burgh, to inquire into the nature of the 
university in 1827. The physiological cholera, which then threatened to visit 
views entertained by Dr. Bfirry, before our shores. Upon his return, he was 
alluded to, were developed, and laid made a deputy-inspector of hospitals, 
before the Royal Institute of France and and upon the appearance of the disease 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris, in this country, he was nominated a 
They relate to the circulation of the member of the board for the investiga- 
hlood in the veins, and the function of tionof the epfidcniic. He printed various 
absorption, the practical part of which is notices in connexion with this .subject, 
applied specially by him to the treat- and received, in acknowledgment of his 
ment of poisoned wounds. His researches services, the honour of knighthood from 
were reported upon by Cuvier, Dumeril, his sovereign ; he having been previ- 
and Lannaec. They were afterwards ously distinguished with the order of the 
published, together with the reports and Tower and Sword for his services in 
^ translations of them, at London, in 1826, Portugal, and that of St. Anne of Russia, 
in 8vo, under the title of Experimental In 1833 he was made one of the com- 
Researches on the Influence exercisecj^ missioners for inquiring into the health 
by Atmospheric Pressure upon the Pro- of children employed in the British fac- 
gressionof the Blood in the Veins, upon tories; and in 1834 he was nominated 
that function called Absorption, and upon one of a commission to investigate the 
the Prevention and Cure of the Symp- state of the poor and the mediem chari- 
toms caused by the Bites of Rabid or ties in his native country, Irelands In 
Venomous Animals. Without admitting all these important situations, Sir David 
all the inferences drawn by Dr. Barry Barry gave CTeat satisfaction by the 
upon this subject, the work must he knowledge and tact he displayed on all 
aUowed to be very important, and to occasions ; and it was whilst revising his 
display great ability on the part of the papers, the produce of his last inquiry, 
author. It excited considerable interest that he was suddenly carried off by the 
both at home and abroad, and occasioned bursting of an aneurism of the thoracic 
continued discussion in the medical so- aorta, on Nov. 4, 1835, deeply regretted 
cieties, where Dr. Barry was always to by the professioif and a large circle of 
be found warmly and eloquently defend- friends. 

ing his positions. His experiments rela- BARSEBAI, or BOURSBAI,(Midek-al* 
tive to the absorption of poison, and the Ashraf Seif-ed-deen,) a celebrated Mam- 
means of comiteracting it by the applica- luke sultan of Egypt and Syria, the eighth 
tion of cupjnng glasses, are mghly worthy of the Circassian or Borgite dynasty. He 
the attention of the members of the had been a slave of sultan Barkok, (see 
profession. Barkok,} the founder of the Circassian 

In 1826 Dr. Ba^ determined upon power, and after passing through various 
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gradations of rank, mounted the throne 
on the deposition of Mohammed, the son 
of Thatar, a.d. 1422, (a. h. 826.) After 
subduing some opposition ivhich was at 
first made to his elevation, he turned his 
arms against Cyprus, then ruled by the 
kings of the family of Lusignan, whose 
fleets frequently insulted and ravaged the 
coasts of his dominions. The first expedi- 
tion, in 1425, contented themselves with 
the capture and sack of Faiuagosta ; but 
a more formidable armament, which 
sailed in the following year from Da- 
mietta, after defeating a Cypriot squadron 
at sea, disembarked a force by which the 
ivhole island was overrun and subdued, 
and the king, John II., defeated and 
taken prisoner. The royal captive was 
carrieu in triumph to Cairo, and pre- 
sented to the sultan, who released him 
only on his submitting to hold bis king- 
dom as a dependency of the Mamluke 
empire, paying a ransom of 200,000, and 
an annual tribute of 20,000 pieces of 
gold. These terms were faithfully ob- 
served ; and on the death of John II. in 
1432, his successor John III. received 
investiture as a vassal of the sultan, from 
the Egyptian ambassador ; while the 
grand master of Rhodes, alarmed at the 
appearance of Egypt as a maritine power, 
effected an accommodation with the court 
of Cairo. The Turkoman chiefs of Upper 
Syria, the princes of Yemen and Maskat, 
and ^ven the negro rulers of Darfour and 
Kordofan, (called by the Arab writers 
Tokroiiris,) now acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Barsebai, whose extent of power 
surpassed that of any preceding Mam- 
luke sovereign ; when he was surprised, 
in 1435, by receiving an embassy from 
Shah-Ilokh, the son of Timur, who 
reigned at Samarkand, demanding a 
renewal of the homage and tribute which 
his father had extorted in 1400 from 
Faraj, the feeble son of Barkok. The 
indignant letter of Barsebai in answer to 
this summons has been given to the 
world by M. de Sacy, (Chrest. Arab, ii, 
71* second edit.) and he was endeavour- 
ing to effect a league with the Ottoman 
sultan Mourad II. for the purpose of 
attacking in arms the son of the common 
enemy of both empires/ when his death, 
at the age of sixty, put an end to his 
schemas of vengeance, a. p. 1437, (a. h. 
841.) He is said by Jemal-ed-Deen to 
have excelled in power, virtue, and cle- 
mency, aU the other Circassian monarchs, 
and this commendation appear fully 
home out by history; and tne ipternm 
peace which his realm enjoyed during 
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his reign, forms a contrast to the scenes 
of diiBcord which usually marked the 
Mamluke rule ; he was mso a lover of 
learning, and founded several colleges in 
Cairo and Damascus. His son Yusef 
occupied the throne only a few months. 
(The Maured-al-Latafet. De Guignes. 
D'Herbelot. De Sacy, 1. s. c.) 

BARSONY DE LOVAS BERENY, 
(Georgius,) bom at P4terfalva in Hun- 
gary. Having first studied in his na- 
tive country, he^fvent to Italy, and 
finished his studies^at Vienna. He went 
subsequently through the usual clerical 
degrees in Hungary, and became bishop 
of Varasdin, and an imperial counsellor 
in 1663. He very soon afterwards made 
a tour through his bishopric, drove the 
ministers of the Augsburg and Helvetic 
Confessions away, and replaced them by 
catholic priests. Siding entirely with the 
papistic tendencies of the Austrian 
court, he wrote, Veritas toto mundo dc- 
clarata, argumento triplici ostendens S. 
C. Regiamque Majestatem non obligari 
tolerare in Hungaria Sectas Luthera- 
nam et Calvinianam, Cassovise, 1681 ; 
iind at Vienna, 1682, 12mo. Such an 
invidious assertion created naturally a 
strong reaction, and Barsony was soon 
answered by another work, Falsitas Ve- 
ritatis toto mundo declaratm, &c. His 
opinions were also answered in a German 
publication. (Zwittingeri Spec. Hungar. 
Litter. Horanyi.) 

BARSOV, (Alexis Kirilovitch,) direc- 
tor of the printing office in the Zaiko- 
nospassky monastery at Moscow, trans- 
lated from the Greek Apollodorus* trea- ‘ 
tise on the Heathen Divinities, published 
mt Moscow, 1725. 

BARSOV, (Anthony Alexievitch,) son 
of the preceding, was bom at Moscow, 
about 1730, being at the time of his death, 
Jan. 21 (O. S.) 1791, about the age of 
sixty. On the university in that capital 
being first opened in 1755, he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and the 
liberal arts; and in 1761, (June 21,) pro- 
fessor of eloquence, on the death orPo- 
povsky. He assisted in drawing up the 
new code, and was commissiouea by the 
empress to compose a digest of the an- 
cient Russian Chronicles, from the year 
1 224. His publications relate chiefly to 
the grammar and study of the Russian 
language, for which he endeavoured to 
establi^ what he conceived a betteir i^s- 
tem of orthography, but without success, 
lie also printed, in 1788, a collection of 
the various public orations and discoursea 
delivered by him on particular occasions 
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at the university. But the most valuable 
of ail his literary performances, is his 
Sobranie Poslovitz, or Collection of 4991 
Old Russian Proverbs ; all of them, in- 
deed, do not exactly answer to the 
idea of proverbs, many being rather 
gnomes and reflections ; they nevertheless 
add greatly to the interest of the work, 
and many curious sayings and remarks 
are thus preserved, which would other- 
wise have now been lost. This collection 
was first published i^770, and a third 
edition ot it appearecrin 1787. 

BARSUK-MOISEEV, (Thomas Iva- 
novitch,) a native of Little Russia, en- 
tered the university of Moscow in 1788, 
and took his degree there as doctor of me- 
dicine 1794. He published several pro- 
fessional works, including a translation 
of Blumenbach’s Physiology, 1796; and 
a treatise on the Influence of Climate 
and Seasons on Health, 1801. His death 
happened in 1811. 

BARSUM A, a Syrian priest and arclii- 
mandritc, born in 435, embraced the opi- 
nions of the Monophysites, took the part 
of Eutychis, after his condemnation, and 
after assisting at the second council of 
Ephesus, was condemned at that of 
Chalcedon. He died in 458. He is not 
to be confounded with two others of the 
same name; the one metropolitan of 
Nisibis, and the restorer of Nestorianism 
in Syria; the otlier an Egyptian, sur- 
named Nudus, (Jbeher,) 

BART, (Jean,)* a brave and enter- 
prising mariner of France, who flourished 
in the reign of Louis XIV. With 
• the exception of the author of the Jiio- 
graphie Maritime, in whose pages impro- 
bability t and vaunting exaggeratio * 
seldom appear, there is not extant a 

* The older English authorities 'commonly style 
him Du'Barty and some French uriiters spell the 
name Barth. 

t The following ludicrous and improbable tale 
appears in a Parisian work, entitled Vies des Ma- 
rins c^lftbres, anciens et modernes : — " II fit (Jean 
Bart) rencontre, d Bergues en Norwdge, d'un capi- 
taine de valsseau anglais, qui manifesta le d^sir 
de se mesurer avec lul. Jean Bart y consentit, et 
Pavertit quHl met la voile le lenderaain. L* An- 
glais repond qu’ils se battraient lorsqu’ils seraient 
en plelne mer, mais qu’etant dans un port neutre, 
11 doivent se tr^er avec UjUtie; U Finvite & 
dejefiner sur sou bord. ** or dejefiner de deux 
ennemis comme vous et mol," rlpond le marin 
franpais, '^doit §tre des coops de canons et des 
coups de sabre.” L’Anglais insiate; Jean Bartb, 
sans defiance, accepte, et se rend sur Ic valsseau 
anglais. Aprda avoir pris un peu d'eau-de-vie et 
ftime une pipe, il veut partir. *'Vous etes mon 
prisonnier,” dit le perfide Anglais; "J’ai promis 
de vous rameuer en Angleterre.” A ces mots, Jean 
Barth se idve fuiidux : ** A moi,** 8*ecrit-Ml, en 
meme . temps. aUumant ea mectae, 11 rtnverse 
guelques Anglai^ et s'eiance sur un barll de 
poudre qu*on avail tire de la Salnte-Barbe (maga- 
sine). ** Nob, je ne lerai pas ton prisoDnler,*^ mt- 
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single publication purporting to record 
the achievements of tiiis marin cH^bre, 
in which the future historian can place 
the least reliance. 

Bart was bom at Dunkirk in the year 
1650, and was the son of a “ fisherman," 
or, as some authorities have it, a pri- 
vateersman of that port. After the death 
of his father, he proceeded to Holland, 
entered the Dutch navy, and served 
under the celebrated admiral De Huy ter. 
On the war breaking out with France 
and Holland, he returned to his 'native 
town, and embarked in the profitable 
business of privateering. 

During his early career, particularly 
when ill command of “corsairs” jjpvtain- 
ing to the armateura of Dunkirk, he 
constantly encountered the Dutch ves- 
sels of war ; and the assaUant captured 
more than one ship of the enemy by 
following up his favourite system of 
“iboarding,” trusting more to the cutlass 
than to the “ coup de canon," Still we 
may be permitted to dispute the accuracy 
of the statement put forth by his bio- 
grapher, when he asserts that by this 
mode of attack, Bart became master of 
the Schedam Dutch frigate of thirty-six 
uns, a vessel triple in force to that of 
is own, — “ Bdtiiiient d’une force triple 
du sien,” — ^because the action in question, 
which took place in 1678, was not a con- 
test between single ships ; Bart was sup- 
ported by vessels belonging to his 
squadron. Indeed, when he became en- 
trusted with the command* of a squadron 
of fast-sailing frigates, he was too keen 
and judicious a cruizer to seek bcattle, or 
risk an action, unless he fell in with a 
force inferior to his own.J 

il'; le valsseau va sauter ” (blown up).— Tout F^qui- 
page, saisi U’elfroi, demeure interdit et immobile. 
Cepeiidant, les Franpais ont entendus le cri de leur 
capitaine; ils entourent le valsseau, montent h 
la bordage, hachent les Anglais qui r^sUtent, font 
les autres priaonuiers, et s'emparent du valsseau. 
£n vain le lache (cowardly) capitaine anglais re- 
prteenlu t~il qu'ii etaii dam un port neutre. Jean 
Barth Femmena, et le conduisit & Brest.” We have 
copied this improbable tale In the original language, 
lest a translation of it might not be entitled to the 
credence of the English reader. 

X Possibly the circumstance of Bart losing com- 
pany with De Torben, being captured by a British 
force equal to that of his own, and taken into Ply- 
mouth, from which port, when in captivity, he 
ultimately escaped, induced him for the future to 
follow the more cautious plan in his system of cruiz- 
ing. Burchet makes the following ** observations” 
upon Du Bart’s meeting with king William on his 
passage to Holland : — ** His mgjlesty had with 1dm 
no other than foul ships of any strength, whereas 
Du Bart had several Just come out of Dunkirk 
clean, with which he lay by fbr sometime, not much 
beyond the reach of gun-shot, without dari^ to 
gain himself the reputation of giving our ships one 
broadside, although he might, at pleasure, have 
run round them, without exposing mmself to any 
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His dexterity in eluding the vigilance 
of commodore Benhow, who long sought 
to blockade him in Dunkirk, and put a 
stop to his depredations in the British 
Channel, went far to increase his fame, 
and in some measure to gain for him the 
especial favour of his sovereign, Louis 
XIV. who ultimately brought him into 
the royal navy, and employed him as chef- 
d'escadre in the execution of several 
services fraught with national import. 
His recapturing from a Dutch force a 
convoy of upwards of one hundred sail 
of vessels laden with corn, when France 
was threatened with famine, contributed 
much to increase his naval name. 

To commemorate this fortuitous event, 
a med&l was struck, and Louis XIV. 
conferred on the “popular favourite,” 
honorary distinction. 

The most successful exploit recorded 
of Bart, appears to have followed his 
fortunate departure from Dunkirk, dur- 
ing a dense fog. Avoiding the British 
blockading force, he steered straight fur 
the Baltic, and in that sea attacked a 
large Dutch convoy, escorted by five 
frigates. This att^ick, though on the 
subject of date historians materially differ, 
would seem to have taken place some 
time in May 1696-7. Bart captured 
the whole of the enemy’s frigates, as 
also one-half of the merchant traders; 
but on his return home with his prizes, 
he fell in with the Dutch Baltic fleet, out- 
ward bound, which according to Hervey, 
was escorted hy thirteen ships of the line. 
Unable to contend with so formidable a 
force, “ he was compelled to burn four of 
the captured frigates, to turn the fifth 
adrift, together with the majority of 
merchant vessels he sought to retain. 
He succeeded, however, in bringing into 
Dunkirk fifteen of the richest traders. 

The majority of the numerous biogra- 
phers of Bart have described him as “ a 
rough, uncouth, and uneducated sea- 
man.” Many anecdotes are related of 
his coarse and vulgar deportment at 
court ; and of the terse, simple-minded, 
and sometimes self-complacent replies, 
made by him to kind interrogatories put 
to him by his sovereign, Louis XIV.* 
• 

great danger. But blows being not his business, 
he reserv^ his squadron for some better opportu- 
nity of advantage on merchant-ships, or such as 
could not make any considerable resistance.” 

• When Bart was last at home, at the court of 
Louis XIV., the king addressing him expressed 
himself in the following complimentary strain : — 
“ Je voudrais avoir dix mille hommes comme vous.” 
*'/e to crois dton,” was the only response the un- 
sophisticated seaman thought proper to return to 
his sovereign. 
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in 1702, when examining a sqiiadron for 
sea, he was seized with a pleurisy, and 
died at Dunkirk, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. The memory of this cele- 
brated seaman is likely to be handed 
down to the latest posterity. The largest 
vessels of war have been called after him, 
and possibly the finest three-decker 
the French now possess is named Le 
Jean Bart, 

BARTA, (Balthazar,) born at Szohalsz 
in Hungary, beeme a senator at De- 
breim. He wrote,^n Hungarian, Chro- 
nicon Urbis Debrecinensis, Debrec. 1766, 
8 VO. (Horanyi.) 

BART AS, (Guillaume de Saluste du,) 
a French poet, of a noble family, born 
near Auch about 1544, and bred to the 
profession of arms. He was a protes- 
tant, and warmly attached to the person 
of Henri IV. whom he served as gentle- 
man ordinary of the^ chamber, and hy 
whom he was sent as envoy to Denmark, 
Scotland, and England. James VI. of 
Scotland desired to retain him in his 
service,, but in vain. He was present at 
the battle of Ivry, wrote a song on the 
occasion, and died four months after, in 
July, 1590, in consequence of his wounds. 
His poems are long and numerous, and 
mostly of a religious cast ; although they 
enjoyed a most extraordinary reputation 
at tiie time, they are now only quoted as 
examples of the bad taste of the age. 
The one most celebrated was entitled, 
La Semaine, or The Week : in less than 
six years it passed through thirty edi- 
tions, and was translated into Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English, 
the latter by Joshua Sylvestre. The 
^orks of Du Bartas were published at 
Paris, in 2 vols, fol. 1610, with the com- 
mentary of Simon Goulard of Seiilis. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BARTEI, or BARTHEUS, (Padre 
Girolamo,) born in Arezzo, became at 
the bemnning of the seventeenth century 
general of the Augustine order in Rome. 
He wrote, Kesponsor. Fer. 5, 6, et Sahb. 
major. Hebdom. 4 par. voc. Venet. 1607 ; 
Misse a 8 voc. con B. cont. Romse, 1 608. 
Baini mentions a third work, 11 primo e 
secondo libro 2l^lli convem, &c. Romse, 
1618, in the preface of which Bkrtei 
says this was his eleventh work ; show- 
ing clearly how rich the literature of 
music in Italy was in those times, and 
how little we now know of. (Elsii En- 
comiast. Auguatinianum. Baini, Notizia 
de’ Contrappuntisti e Compositori.) 

BARTEl^ES, (BVederic Conrad,) a 
German physician, born at Hanover in 
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1695» studied at the universities of Jena, 
Hanieln, and Halle, at the latter of which 
he took his degree in medicine, and after- 
wards settled in practice in Minden, 
where he died March 24, 1734. He had 
an extensive practice, and published a 
dissertation on Peripneuniony, and a 
popular work on the l^rmont Waters. 

BARTEN STEIN, (John Christopher 
de,) bom in 1690, died 1766, vice-chan- 
cellor of Austria and Bohemia, and long 
secretary of state, is known as the author 
of numerous able m Aifestos published by 
the emperor, of which the moat remark- 
able was, the declaration of war against 
France, in 1741. 

BARTENSTEIN, (Laurent Adam,) 
born, in 1717, at Heldburg, was pre- 
ceptor of two counts of Auersberg, at 
Burgstall in Austria, rector of the school 
of Coburg in 1743, and professor at the 
gymnasium in the same town, where he 
died in 1796. He published two or three 
books of a scholastic character. 

BARTH, (Godfrey,) a lawyer of Leip- 
sic, born in 1650, who took the degree of 
doctor, at Basil, in 1686, and med at 
Leipsic in 1 728. His Hodgeta forensis, 
civilis, et criminalis, was once much 
esteemed. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARTH, (Joseph,) was born at Malta 
in 1745, and displayed great attachment 
at an early period to the study of ana- 
tomy, to cultivate which he went to 
Rome, and afterwards to Vienna, where 
in 1773 he was appointed professor of 
anatomy in the university, and three 
years afterwards named oculist to the 
emperor Joseph II. In 1791 he retired 
from public life. He died April 7, 1818, 
having enjoyed great reputation in 1# 
particular branch of surgery. He pub- 
lished the two following works, which 
have been deservedly esteemed, Anfangs- 
griinde der Muskeilehre, Vienn. 1786, 
folio ; Etwas iiber die Auszeichung des 
Graven Staars, Vienn. 1707, 8vo. 

BARTH, (Johann August,) born at 
Konigsworthe in 1765, died at Breslau 
in 1818. He distinguished himself not 
merely by the great improvements intro- 
duced in the establishment of the town 
and university press of Breslau, but even 
those ejected in that art in general. His 
father destined him for commerce, but 
he followed his penchant for typography, 
for the improvin]^ of which he worked 
from 1790 to 1797 in Holland and Eng- 
land. Having acquired in 1800 Uie 
above establishment, he assimilated it 
as much ^ possible to the standard of 
British printing-offices, particularly by 
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in^oducing the washing of the forms 
with a cold solution of alkali. The print- 
ing of music and the casting of type had 
been much neglected in Sucsia ; lie in- 
vented, in the first instance, a press on 
which eight large medium pages of music 
could be printed at once, and his stock of 
type wiw so diversified, that when the 
universities of Frankfort and Breslau 
were united, he published in 1811 a con- 
gratulatory address in twenty different 
languages and dialects, printedon asbestos 
paper. At the conclusion of the peace 
of 1816, he determined to commemorate 
this event in as many languages as are 
possessed of regular letters. He engaged 
on that account German and foreign 
literati, and the work alluded to is un- 
surpassed by any thing of the kind. The 
silver letters of the Runic characters, co- 
pied after the silver MS. of Ulphilas, were 
especially admired. He also introduced 
lithography into Silesia, and his litho- 
graphs altogether vie with the best ever 
printed in any part of Europe. His active 
and patriotic mind was bent on new 
schemes for the advancement of typo- 
graphy and the arts connected with it, 
when death surprised him. (Ersch und 
Gruber.) 

BARTIIE, (Nicolas Thomas,) a French 
minor poet, born at Marseilles in 1734, 
and educated by the P^res dc TOratoire 
at Juilly. He first signalized himsj^lf as 
a writer of comedies, and obtained con- 
siderable success, but some of his latter 
pieces having been ill received, he quitted 
the stage, and applied himself to poetry. 
He had begun a poem entitled FArt 
d ’Aimer (in imitation of Ovid), frag- 
ments of which were highly praised by 
Laharpe, hut it was never completed. 
He died in 1785. His (Euvres eWsies 
were published in 1811. (Biog. Univ.) 

BARTHEL,(Jo.Casp. 1697— Aprils, 
1771,) a celebrated German canonist, 
was the son of a fisherman at Kitzingen, 
where he was born. Having laid the 
foundations of learning at the school in 
his native town, he became a student at 
the Jesuit college of Wurzburg. In 1721 
he was appointed governor of the bishop’s 
pages, and, two years after, chaplain to 
the Julier hospital. By the favour of 
the prince bishop, whose goodwill he had 
acquired, he obtained the means of pro^ 
ceeding to Rome. The two years or lus 
stay there were devoted to the study of 
canon law, in which he was aided by the 
instructions of cardinal Lambertini, after- 
wards pope Benedict XIV* During his 
absence, he was appointed governor of 
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the seminary of St. Kilian at Wilrzbiirg, 
where he returned in 1727, having been 
first made doctor of canon law. Imme- 
diately on his return, he was chosen 
professor of canon law in the university 
of Wurzburg, and was the following year 
nominated to the post of ecclesiastical 
counsellor to the bishop. To these were 
added other honours. In 1729 he was 
created doctor of theology ; in 1738, 
canon of the collegiate chapter of Hang, 
in Wurzburg; in 1744, privy counsellor 
to the prince bishop ; and in 1754, vice- 
chancellor of the university, and dean of 
the chapter. These accumulated honours 
were the well-merited reward of his 
great acquirements in canon law. Not 
content, like his predecessors, witli com- 
menting on the decretals, and controvert- 
ing the pretensions of the papal court 
founded on them, he strove to bring the 
law into harmony with the history of the 
church and the constitufion. Above all, 
he directed his attention to the ecclesias- 
tical polity of Germany, and the peculiar 
principles on which it was founded ; to the 
settled relations subsisting between the 
Roman see and the fundamental laws of 
the empire the privileges of the German 
churches, and their relation to each other 
and to the state. The intense hatred of 
rotestants displayed by Barthel, — an 
atred which has seduced him into the 
maintaining extravagant positions, alike 
contrary to the treaty of W estphalia, and 
rejected by catholics themselves, — when 
viewed in connexion with his unceasing 
zeal against the pretensions of the Roman 
lawyers, has led many to suspect that he 
has been animated rather by the love of 
his country than of truth in the conduct 
of his investigations. Barthel’s principal 
works are, — 1. Historia et generalia Pa- 
cificationum Imperii circa Religionem 
sistens. 2. De Concordatis Germanise. 
3. De Jure reformandi antique. 4. De 
Jure reformandi novo. 5. Canonica 
Episcoporum Germanim Constitutio. 6. 
De Jure et Jurisdictione Abbatum spi- 
ritual! et temporali. 7. Dissertatio his- 
torico-canonico-publica de Pallio. 8. De 
eo quod circa Libertatem exercitii Reli- 
gionis ex Lege Divina et ex Lege Im- 
perii juBtum est. All tb^se are collected 
in his Opuscula Juridica, 3 tom. 4to, 
Bamberg, 1771. 9. Opera Juris public! 
ecclesiastici ad Statum Germanise accom- 
modata, 4to, Bamberg, 1780. 

BARTHEL, (Marchio,) a statuary, 
bom in Saxony, but who studied at Ve- 
nice in the school of Justus le Curt, and 
subsequently settled in that city. He 
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imitated Bernini, but did not attain the 
skilfiil choice of forms of that master. 
Barthel made the statues of the monument 
Pesaro, in the church Dei Frari, and 
several other works. Ticozzi mentions 
him, without stating the exact year when 
he flourished. (Nagler, Lex.) 

barthel, called also FRIEDRICH, 
or BARTEL, (Johann Christian Fried- 
rich,) a painter and engraver, born at 
Leipsic, in 1775. He executed first 
sixty-seven engraved plates, amongst 
which the castle d. Heidel, after Pri-^ 
mavesi, may be considered the best. 
He made afterwards several pictures for 
the chateau at Brunswick. He was also 
one of those who applied Kant’s Criti- 
cism to the study of arts, and published, 
Emnorphea, oder Anleitung zur Ge- 
schrnacksbildung fur die zeichrenden 
Kunste, &c. Leipzig, 1807, 4to, with 
plates. (Meusel, Deutscher KunstlerLex, 
Nagler.) 

BARTHELEMY, (Jean Jacques,) an 
eminent French writer, was born at 
Cassis, near Aubagne in Provence, on 
the 20th January, 1716. At twelve 
years of age he entered the college of 
the Pdres de TOratoire, at Marseilles, 
and under Father Renaud, a man of con- 
siderable learning, he laid the founda- 
tion of his future eminence. Being sent 
afterwards to the seminary of the Jesuits, 
he studied philosophy and theology, and 
received the tonsure, applying himself at 
the same time to the acquirement of the 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic languages; in which, latter he 
was taught by a young Maronite, educated 
at Rome, then one of his fellow collegians, 
(jid by whose advice he committed to 
memory several Arabic sermons, which he 
preached at a con^egation of Arabian and 
Armenian cathcuics, who were unac- 
quainted with the French language ; and 
not long after he studied numismatics un- 
der the celebrated Cary, and astronomy 
imder father Segaloux. At this time a 
Jew made his appearance at Marseilles, 
pretending to be a rabbi, learned in all Uie 
oriental languages, asking for charity, and 
insisting on having his assertion invesK 
tigated by any oriental scholar. Being 
brought before Barthelemy, he, with the 
greatest effrontery, began W repeating 
the first psalm in Hebrew ; Barthelemy, 
who recognised it, u|>hraided him by 
some colloquial phrases of the Arabic 
grammar. But the Jew, biy no means 
abashed, repeated the second verse, and 
Barthelemy some more Arabic phriises ; 
so they went on till the end of the psalm, 
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and BarthSlemy not wishing to deprive 
him of some charitable aid, said to those 
who had brought him, though not with- 
out a proper respect to truth, that he saw 
no reason why the poor fellow should not 
be assisted. 

In 1743 Barth^lemy went to Paris, made 
the acquaintance of Gros de Boze, secretary 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, and keeper 
of the king’s cabinet of medals, who 
in 1745 took him as an assistant in the 
cabinet; and after De Boze's death in 
1753, he succeeded l%i in the office of the 
keeper, having previously, in 1747, been 
elected associate of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, on account of tlie great re- 
putation he had acquired by the publica- 
tion of several dissertations on ancient 
coins, and on the Fhenician, Samaritan, 
and Palmyrene characters; an^ in the 
following year, 1754, he was sent to Italy 
Iw count D’Argenson, to collect medals 
for the king’s cabinet at 'Rome. The 
French ambassador, M. de Stainville, 
who became afterwards duke of Choiseul, 
and first minister, introduced him to 
Benedict JXl V. The duke, together with 
liis lady, were extremel;^ kind to him, and 
decided his future Naples 

he formed the acquaintance of Mazocchi, 
who wa£ then unfolding the MSS. found 
.at Herculaneum. 

On his return to France, the duke, 
who had conceived for him a sincere 
esteem, loaded him with pensions, made 
him treasurer of St Martin of Tours, 
and secretary to the Swiss and Grison 
regiments,, which alone was worth twenty 
I thousand francs per annum. In 17G0, 
he published a dissertation on the mosaic 
of Palestrina, and the Academy of 1^ 
scriptions received liim as a member, in 
which character he furnished many disser- 
tations to their Memoirs. In 1766 he 
published, Lettres sur quelques Monu- 
ments Ph4nicieus et sur les Alphabets 
qui en rein^tent, with other works ; and 
at last, in 1788, the Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsia en Gr^ce. in seven volumes, 
8vo. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate time, 
the beginning of the French revolution, 
at which this work appeared, the labour 
of thirty years which the author had 
bestowed upon it was fully fq»preciated 
by public, and its success surpassed 
even his expectation. It went imme- 
diately through three editions, and was 
translated into different lai^^uages, and 
procured him the second oner of a seat 
in the French academy, which he had 
revised before, but accepted npw. 
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The French revolution deprived Bar- 
Uielemy at once of his income of 25,000 
francs, which reduced him to great diffi- 
culties ; and though he did not murmur, 
gloomy despondency seized him when 
he saw his best friends led to prison and 
to the scafibld. He became subject to 
fainting fits, which lasted for hours, 
and in this state, although eighty years 
old, on the 30th August, 1793, whilst 
at Madame de Choiseul’s, he, with his 
nephew and six other persons belonging 
to the public library, were led to prison, 
under pretence of aristocracy, where he 
found Barbie du Bocage, Chamfort, Dc- 
saulnaiSjBaillie, Malesherbes, and others, 
who had preceded him, and hastened to 
pay him every possible respect. Such 
was the sensation which his arrest had 
produced, that the Jacobins themselves 
were ashamed of it ; and Danton, |the 
celebrated terrorist, procured his release 
during the night, and he was carried 
back to the house of Madame de Choi- 
seul, who had exerted herself for his 
liberation. 

To atone in part for this inhuman 
outrage, citizen Pare, then minister of 
the interior, offered him, on IIm execution 
of Carra, the place of cliief librarian of 
the royal, now national library, which 
he refused. He now felt weary of life. 
Simple and single-hearted, says one of 
his biographers, he had judged of men 
after himself, and his disappointment at 
the sight of the dark secrets of the human 
heart, laid bare by that great political 
convulsion, was deatli to him. He used 
to say that the revolution ought to be 
called the revelation, meaning that it had 
revealed the wickedness of men. He 
died on the 30th, Mr. Chalmers says the 
25th, of April, 1795, in the arms of his 
nephew, reading the 4th epistle of the 
1st book of Horace. 

Besides the works we have mentioned, 
the GEuvres diverses of Barthfelemy, 2 vols, 
8 VO, Paris, 1798, contain a life of the 
author, a catalogue of his works, notes 
taken during his journey in Italy, disser- 
tations on the antiquities of Herculaneum, 
and the Tables of lleraclea, reflections on 
some Mexican paintings, and researches 
on the distribution of booty in the wars 
of Greece and Rome. These were the 
residt of a correspondence which he bad 
with Mr. Stanley, a member of our house 
of commons, all containing a great stock 
of enidition and amusement. Iis, 1802 
another posthumous work of Barthelemy 
was published at Paris, 8vo, imder the 
title of Voyage en Italie, ii»prim5 sur 
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moved to loulouse, where he made ment of the Journal dqpISavahs,* anS” he 
rapid progress in rhetoric and philoso- also wrote a number of articles for the 
phy. His desire was to enter the church; Dictionnaire Enhyclo^que. He sus- 
but his father had resolved that he should tained a concours of the severest descrip- 
embrace the profession of medicine. At tion for a chair vacant by, the advance- 
sixteen years of age he was, therefore, meitt of Imbert to the office of chancel- 
sent to Montpelier. He studied under lor of the university of medicine at . 
Magnot, Haguenot, Lasernal, Fizes, Sau- Montpelier, He composed, printed, and a 
vages, and Serane. His attention at . deftnded twelve theses in^ ffie space of 
Montpelier was equal to that which he 4||en days, and was un^imohsly chosen, 
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library, to the use of which he admitted lectures attracted a large class of pupils, 
Barthez. In 1753 he took the degree of and the foundation of his reputa^^on was 
dbetor of medicine, not having then com- laid. He was desirous of.gjj^hlishing 
pleted his twentieth year, and went a clinical school at the hospital of St. 


through .examinations, more than ordi- Efoy; but he was ^opposed Jy his col- 
narily >-severe on account of his youth, leagues, and did not succeed in 'ohtfllning 
with great eclat. In the following year it. In some other intendedfl^ improve- 
he went to Paris, was patronized by Fal- ments he was also thwarted, for genius 
conet, consulting physician to Louis XV., and great learning have alw'ays excited 
admitted to ffie use of his extensive li- envy among contemporaries* His^- 
brary, cofisisting of 45,t)00 volumes, and pointed in' his views of improvement, and 
to the friendship of the president Henault, disgusted by. the ^position offered to his 
Mairan, Caylus, D’Alembert, and Bar- proposals, he resmved upon quitting 
thelemy. From D’Alembert and Barth6- Montpelier. He pr^ared and attanffed 


nister D Argenson, who, notwithstanding siological bpinibns, and their applicatioh 
Ws youth, named him physician in to practical mediciner Senac,. first phy- 
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j^w'llNSi^tiohs 'Academy <s£ MedMue^^l kvi 

during hk rcsidetilb ^^aris he^Va^ade^ 

;; ^ ^ oi* Jionorary member^ Ituy^t 

‘ Aoademy fc# S<iiendtes, ftls 9 tfieVj^ca^ * 

demy of Inscriptions and B^lKlaaCettrei^ 
of tbeir ^d an ordinary associate of ilic lioyal 
f w pjaise of wociety of Medicfne. He received two ^ 

J[)'4l^m1;^VJ^rmai[in,. Dubreun, Spiel- pensions from the society as an associat«<'‘ 
tnan^ A!]p^^pari^ Voullone, Tissot, Des> and as a man of letters, and he was 
, peri;i&eB,^i^d"ot^a, of gi'eat ability and named consultin^physician to thesiMnf, 
<2qmj^tent*jii!^^ant.^ During the period physician in chief to the dragoons, mem- , 
of^j^i^tdtonqellerahip he delivered a^ ber of the Council of Health, a#H, tgt/ 
oo^e fdf on physiology and^ crown all, he was named a counsellor of 

botany^ . ^fjfS he'^ad takfti a degree state. The vanity which characterised 
idf bg^heloi^.^ and become a licentiate him had led him to seek the latter dis- 
of'JSion^e^er^ ^ Ii|^1780 ho sustained tinction, th^ title of whioh wa% granted ; 
aomopji’^li^jthesea, ami acquired by these but he was never nermitted to perform 
^d r^l of bfj^e tbe title of counsellor any duties attached to such a position, 
to .the couct, where |)e obtained for his The archbishop of Sens opposed him in 
fathe^fitlesdfno^ity, thus exercising an ^ this respect, aiid thereby incurred his 


ambition beneall^is genius tuid talent. 


which as a phjpician. 
ralist, and a phiL 


,^a botanist, a natu- 
losopher in general, suffi- • 


cienti y ^qobled him. In 1 7 8 1 he quitted 
. Montpelier^for Paris, whither his fame 
Imd pi^ecedld him, and upon his arrival 
* he was named physician to the duka of 
Orleans, ^y a cure of madame Moq- 


animosity. 'J’ho revolution was now 
making progress in France, and Bartliez 
declared himself in favour of the aepar 
ration of the nobility from the clergy and 
the nation in the assembly of the States 
General. Upon the rc-union of the three 
orders he quitted Paris, in November, 
J789, for Narbonne, and lived there, and 


telson the prince was much delighted;“at Carcassone, at Toulouse, and at Mont- 

' _ i -n .1 _ _■ !JI„ • i: <• i -. — 


and Bartihez came rapidly into vogue. 
His success excited the envy of Bouvart, 
who, speaking of him, iifonically re- 
marked, that ** versefd in all the sciences, 
he event li^w a little of medicine.” The 
rivals me^ consultation, they disputed, 
epigrammatized each other, and at length 
openly qualrelled. Secret measures of a 
disgracefuL character were employed to 
injure Bamek, but the powerful protec- 
tion of the dtike of Orleans rendered the 
efforts ofMs enemies unavailing. D'Alem- 
bert dieddn 1783, and Barthez was ac- 
cused of hot haviiig understo^ l^is dis- 
ease, and the patient h||d strictly forbid- 
den any'%3tamination of his body to be 
made; - Tke p^seifce, therefore, of a 
ctdcttlus. Br not, upotv^ which t))^e charge 


pelier, upon the fortune he had amassed, 
giving, at the same time, his care to all 
the poor who needed his advice and as- 
sistance. In 1798 he collected together 
all that he had written upon animal me- 
chanics. In the year 8 of the Repub<- 
lic be was named a member of the 
Royal Institute; and in the following 
year he printed in the Magasin Kncj^- 
clop6dique a memoir on the Theatri- 
cal Declamation of the Greeks and 
Romans. Villoison attacked him, ^tid 
he replied, in 18Q5 and 1806. IJe was 
named professor of the new school. of 
medicine of Montpelier ; but he woidd 
only be honororily such, which wi» 
granted, and he was called upon during 
his residence here to pronounce the dis- 


was basadi could not*^ be ^ascertcin^f ' course upon the inau^aBon of ]^ust 
From 1783rtp^l738rfB^llex inserted of Hippocrates. NapbUon &napakC| 
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when first consul in 1802, nominated him and of the mode of treating his subjects 
physician to the government, along with in the several courses he delivered, op- 
the celebrated Corvisart. He afterwards casioned him to be much sought after by 
became a member of the Legion of Ho- the pupils. As a practitioner lie was very 
nour, and consultin|; physician to Napo- successful. His opinions have exercised 
leon. His irascibility often led him into much influence in the medical schools of 
disputes with his contemporaries, and France, although great diversity of opinion 
served to embitter his life. In 1804 his has been expressed concerning them, 
housekeeper died; she had lived with him His doctrines are to be found in the nu- 
forty years, and his distress was very merous works he published, of which the 
great. To divert his melancholy, he following is an enumeration : Observations 
went to Paris in June 1805, with the in- sur la Constitution 6pidemique de I’an- 
tention of printing some new works; he n5e 1756, dans la^tentia. This is to 
published a new edition of his Elements be found in the third vol. of Memoirs of 
of the Science of Man, in which he did the Acad, des Sciences ; it is full of leam- 
not change a word from the former im- ing upon the subject. Dubia cired, po- 
pression. Although originally of a good testatis Medicamentorum, Mon^. 1762, 
constitutioh,«he was disposed in early life 4to ; Oratio de Principio Vitali' Homi- 
4 to a scorbutic affection^ and was, in the nis, id, 1773, 4to; Nova Doctrina de 
. course of years, liable to attacks of haemoi^ Functio^ibus Corporis Human!, ib, 1 774, 
'rhage from different parts of his body. 4to ; Nduveaux Eldmens de la Science 
He began now to manifest symptoms of de THomme, ib. 1778, 8vo; Paris, 180G, 
the iibeme. He resiste^he entreaties of 2 vols, 8vo ; Nouvelle Mechanique des 
his nodical friends to undergo the ope- Mouvemens de rHomme et des Animaux, 
ration, and was highly excited by their Carcassone, 1798, 4to. Tins was trans- 
proposals. He submitted only to such lated into German by Sprcngel, in 1800, 
means as were likely to allay imtation, and publisfied at Halle. It is the most 
and he died, Oct. 15, 1806. He be- popular and generally approved of all 
queathed «his Rbrary to the School of the works of Barthez. JDiscours sur le 
Medicine of Montpelier, and his MSS. to Gdnie d’HfJ^pocrate. Montp.dSOl, 4to; 
his friend M. Lordat. He was buried at Traite des Maladies Goutteuses, l\'iri8, 
the cemetery of the Magdalen, whither 1802, 2 vols, 8vo, translated into Ger- 
his body was accompanied by deputations man by Bisclioff, Berlin, 1 803, 8voI After 
from the Institute and the School of the death of the auth<#*,fWere published 
Medicine. Dr. Desgenettes pronounced Trait6 du Beau, P^ris,^! 807, 8vo ; Con- 
his eulogy, and did not fail to proclaim sultations de M6decine, Paris, 1810, 2 
his merits in the presence of some of his vols, 8vo. The memoirs printed in the 
enemies, who would gladly have denied Transactions of the Medical Society of 
to him that which was justly his due. Emulation, in the Journal des Savans, in 
In person he Was of short stature, and his the Encyclopaedia, and other journals, are 
countenance, though expressive, was com- ^too numerous for insertion inlthis place, 
posed of features very irregular. He^ BARTHEZ dg Marmoriehes, (Guil- 
was not happy in his temperament or dis- laume,) the father of the preceding, was 
position. He unjustly regarded Bichat bom at the begmning of the eighteenth 
as a young man without tident. He was century, and gained considerable reputa- 
invoived in many disputes with Dumas, tion by his exertions as ing6nier des 
Cabanis, Cuvier, and Kicherand. He was non is et chaussees of the moWnce of 
unquestionably a man of great talent and Languedoc. He was the autmn* of sevc- 
remarkable probity, giving evidence of this ral works on subjects connected with his 
in the scrupulosity with which he always nrofession. His brother, an advocate at 
acknowledged the opinions of others m Narbonne, was the author of romance, 
his writings. He was most ftnuatient of entitled Gallophile, and some poeins. 
contradiction, and disposed to despotism The baron Barthez de Marmori^res, elder 
omong his colleagues. His memory was brother of the physician, borti at St. Gall 
very tenacious, and hia passion for study in 1736, where his parents ha^^etied' to 
constant. He was famiuar, not only with be residing, was a soldier and a d^o- 
the Greek and Latin languages, but also matist, and also, the author oif sevei^ 
with most of those of inodem Europe, works of imagination. He died in 
In the delivery of his lecturer he was not (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) .4, 
animated, nor was he very paitiiciular as BARTHIUS, (Caspar,) was twm Junp 
to the choice of words, and his voice was 22, 1587, at Custrim, in ,the state pt 
not agreeable ; but the variety of matter, Brandenberg, and Was firom a 
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family whose antiquity few could equal ; 
for one of his ancestors had signalized 
himself as a follower of the emperor 
Bouia in 856, in the war against the 
Vandals, where he commanded the ca- 
valry, and was killed. After the death of 
his mther, at Halberstadt, in 1597, Cas- 
par's mother retired to Halle, and the 
son was sent to study at ditferent uni- 
versities in Germany, and afterwards to 
travel in the south of Europe to learn 
modem languages i^in which he became 
such a master as tVbe able to put Les 
M4moires de Philippe de Comines into 
Latin, and to do as much for thirty 
romances written in Spanish and Italian, 
of which, however, only three were ever 
printed. The prodigious rapidity with 
which he acquired also a thorough mas- 
tery over Latin versification is shown by 
the fact of his having translated seventeen 
of the Psalms into different kinds of Latin 
terse before he was twelve years old, 
and by his publishing in 1607 a consi- 
derable collection of Latin poems, all 
written before his nineteenth year ; and 
it was from the perusal of these that his 
young friend Eustathius Swartz was led 
to borrow his other poems in MSS., and 
to have them printed at Hanov. 1612, 
under the title of Opiiscula Varia. These 
were reprinted at Franefurt, 1623, but 
would have been suppressed, had it not 
been for the importunities of the author’s 
friends. “There are many,” says Bar- 
thius, “ I am unwilling to acknowledge, 
and especially those written in abuse of 
Scioppius and the other opponents of Jo- 
seph Scaliger,” w'hose part he had taken 
in early life, misled by the syren voice of 
flattery ; for it appears that Scaliger, wh# 
was a very niggard in praise, had said of 
the young Barthius that there was now 
one genius more born for eternity, and 
shoidd he live, sound learning would 
still sqrvive for a time. Amongst the 
pieces to be found in the Opuscula Varia, 
three deserve particular notice — a me- 
trical version of Theognis^ a prose one 
of Cebes ; and his trandation of the 
.^opic fables, on which he seems to have 
prided himself, and not without reason ; 
for, he has fidly equalled Gabriel Faemi, 
and more than surpassed the Pseudo- 
Fhffidrus. His first appearance as on 
editor was in 1608 , when he published 
at Ambeig his commentary on the Ciris 
of Virgil, of which Tauhmann did not 
disdain to make use, although.it was the 
production of a boy of eighteen. This 
was succeeded in 1612 by his daudian, 
of which the second edition appeared m 


1650, in a form more full, but as regards 
the Greek quotations not quite so cor- 
rect, The Avorks by which he is best 
known are the Adversaria, Francf. 1624, 
and the partly posthumous e^tion of 
Statius, where, from the mere inspection 
of the indices, we may see the wondrous 
extent of reading of a man who kne^ 
by heart the contents of Avorks, whose 
very titles most men would he puzzled 
to remember. 

His greatest enemy was Reinesius; 
who, says Bayle, had detected too many 
of the mistakes of Barthius not to make 
him angry ; and yet, he adds, it was 
scarcely possible for a person not to fall 
into some errors who Avrote as Barthius 
did, trusting almost entirely to his me- 
mory, and scarcely ever correcting before 
it was printed, w'hat he had once put down 
upon paper. 

About the latter part of his life he 
gave up the study of profane authors to 
prepare his mind for tne great subject of 
salvation ; and such was his zeal m this 
work of holiness, that though he had 
lost the use of one side by a stroke of the 
palsy, he was still wont to turn over 
daily bis Soliloquia, that ran through 
twenty books, published in 1654 — a work, 
says Spenzcl, that abounds Avith thoughts 
Avorthy of St Augustine himself; on 
Avhose treatise Do Civitate Dei, Barthius 
says, in the preface to his notes on Clau- 
dius Rutilius, he liad written a copious 
commentary, supposed to be no longer 
in existence, altnough a specimen of it 
is said to have been published by Lenz, 
about 1716. The most complete list of 
the printed works of Barthius is given 
in Niceron, or Memoires pour servir 
THistoire, &c. tom. vii. ; and the fullest 
account of the Adversaria, and of the 
fate of Barthius's MSS. is furnished by 
Peter Paul Just, in his Observat. Critic., 
ublishcd at Vienna in 1765, as remarked 
y Peerlkainp, who, in Biblioth. Crit 
Nov. T. 2, revicAved the publication of 
Fie^er, who printed at Visal, 1827, the 
sixteen last hooks of the Adversaria, of 
which Barthius had printed onlv sixty 
out of the hundred and eighty he had 
written. 

By his first marriage in 1630, he had 
a great fear that a family so old would 
become extinct in his own pemon-r-^ 
fate prevented by his second marriage in 
1644, by which he left a son to perpe* 
tuate the honours of a knight of ilie 
Roman empire. His last work, for, the 
greater part of the Statius iqmeared ten 
years after his death, which to<^ place on 
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Sept. 19, 1658, was his edition of ^neas 
Gazseus, Lips. 1 654. 

BARTHIUS, (Frederic Gotlieb.) Of 
this editor of Propertius, whose volume 
appeared at Leipsig in 1777, 8vo, little 
more is recorded than that he was boi*n 
at Wittemberg, Aug. 5, 1738, and died 
at Pforte, Oct. 6, 1794; that he piib- 
nshed some notes on Anacreon, printed 
at Naumbourg in 1777 ; a German and 
Spanish Grammar at Erfurth, 1778 ; and 
some selections from English poetry in 
the same year and place. 

BARTHOLD Y, (Jacob Solomon, 1779 
— 1825,) born at Berlin of Jewish parents, 
a diplomatist, much employed in secret 
missions. He studied at Halle first the 
law and then philology, which became 
his favourite pursuit. He went after- 
wards to Paris and Italy, and made with 
the designer Gropius a visit to Greece. 
He published in 1805 Mcinoircs pour 
servir a la Connaissance de la Grece, et 
dc la R6pub. ionienne, Berlin, 4 to. It 
is but a superficical work, yet it contri- 
buted towards fixing the general atten- 
tion on this then enslaved land. At his 
return he misled the Academy of the 
Arcadians, by sending them Italian water 
and honey, and stating it to be from the 
Castalian spring and mount Hymettus. 
In the same year he went to Dresden, 
where he became connected with Rein- 
hard, and was baptized by this celebrated 
protestunt pastor. The result of the 
Prussian campaign of 1800 inspired him 
with an extreme hatred toward Napoleon. 
He ran through Germany preaching 
against the emperor, and in 1809 took 
service in a troop of Austrian militia. 
He fought bravely, and was dangerously 
woimded at the battle of Ebersberg. In 
1813 he obtained a high office in the 
chancellerie of state of Prussia under 
Hardenberg, and was employed in the 
redaction of the famous edict concerning 
the Landsturm (the arming of the people). 
In 1814 he followed the allies to Paris, 
and was thence despatched on a secret 
mission to London, and on his passage 
became acquainted with ca|dinal Con- 
salvi. In the business of tne congress 
of Vienna, Bartholdy took also a part, 
which is said to have been important, 
but the nature of whidi is not yet well 
ascertained. In 1815 he was sent on the 
part of Prussia as consul-general to Rome. 
Subsequently, missions at Florence and 
Naples were allotted to him, and when 
the constitutional movement of 1820 
took place in the latter state, he contri- 
buted by his book on Corbonarism to 
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put down the constitution of Nda. In 
1822 he returned to his ancient office at 
Rome, but in 1 825 the mission was done 
away with, and Bartholdy put upon a 
pension of 150/. a year, with the condi- 
tion to spend it in Prussia. Still he 
chose to remain at Rome, where he de- 
voted his time to archaeological studies. 
The previous death of his friends Har- 
donberg and Consalvi had such an effect 
upon him, that his health became en- 
feebled, and an inflammation of the 
intestines brought his death. Bar- 
tholdy was of a very repulsive exterior, 
hut his physiognomy proclaimed talents, 
and his many secret negotiations bid 
fair to obtain for him a conspicuous place 
in the future history of our age. The 
ministers of the Holy Alliance, Harden- 
berg, Metternich, &c. kept up a con- 
tinual correspondence with him. As a 
patron of art, Bartholdy was a man of ster- 
ling worth, and the fresco paintings made 
ill Ins mansion by men like Catel, Cor- 
nelius, Overbcck, and Schadow, show 
that he appreciated those great artists 
many years before the world did. He 
possessed also very extensive collections 
of ancient coloured glass, antique vases, 
and oil paintings, the former being now in 
Berlin, the latter in England. He wrote, 
The War of the Tyrolese, Berlin, 1814, 
8vo; Character of Cardinal Consalvi, 
Stuttgard, 1825, He contributed also 
many articles to the Allgemcinc Zeitung, 
which bear the stamp of the party he 
served. (Biog. Univ. Suppl. Allgem 
Zeit. 1825.) 

BARTIIOLET, (Fabricius,) a physi- ^ 
cian, and native of Bologna, born in 
^588. He occupied the chairs of logic, 
medicine, and anatomy, in his own 
country ; afterwards went to Pisa and 
Mantua, and delivered lectures with great 
6clat. He is said to have been the first 
to deliver lectures at the latter place. 
He fell a victim to the plague on his re- 
turn to his native country, and died in 
1630, at the age of forty-two. He pub- 
lished Anatomica Humani Microcosmi 
Descriptio, Bonon. 1619, fol. Encyclo- 
pedia Hermetico-Dogmatica, sive Orbis 
Doctrinarum Medicarum Physiologic, 
Hygiein®, Pathologie, Semetoticc, et 
Therapeutice, 1619, 4to. De 
drope Pulmonum, ih, 1629, 4to. Mc- 
thodus in Dyspnoeum, t5. 1633, 4to. 

BARTHOLIN, or BARTOLINI, 
(Richard,) an Italian Latin poet of the 
fifteenth century, very much esteemed in 
his own time. He was bom at Pemgid, 
and was still alive in 15X9. His prin« 
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cipal works (valuable in a historical 
point of view, but remarkable only for 
bad taste,) are, 1. De Bello Norico. 2. 
Hodseporicoii, id est Itinerarium Cardi- 
nalis Gurcensis. 3. De Conventu Au- 
gustensi conciiina Oescriptio'. (Biog. 
Uiiiv. I^uppl.) 

BARTHOLIN, (Caspar,) a celebrated 
physician, was born at Malmoe, or Mal- 
muylin, in Scandinavia, February 12, 
1585. His father was a minister of the 
Lutheran church. Nature was prodigal to 
him of her gifts ata%ry early period, for 
he is reported to have been able to read 
at the age of three years. Brockmann, 
the rector of the university of Copen- 
hagen, states that at thirteen he could 
compose Greek and Latin orations. At 
eighteen he was sent to the university, 
whence he removed to Rostock in 1603, 
and quitted that place for Wittemberg, 
where he devoted three years to the 
study of philosophy and theology. He 
took the degree of master of arts in 
1607, and then determined to travel. 
He went through the greater part of 
Germany, the Low Countries, England 
and Italy. He had resolved when at 
Wittemberg, to embrace the medical 
profession, and he therefore devoted him- 
self to its study, and acquired from the 
various universities he visited additional 
information. He was offered a pro- 
fessorship of anatomy at Naples ; and he 
was also invited to accept of a chair for 
the Greek language at Sedan ; both of 
these he derlined from attachment to 
his own country. He travelled through 
the whole of Franc*' to the frontiers of 
Spain, and thus re-entered Italy, when 
he settled at Fadua, to make himself 
perfect in anatomy. He took the degrew 
of doctor of medicine at Basle, under 
the presidency of Ciispar Bauhin, in 
1610 ; af^er which he removed to Wit- 
temherg, and practised for some time. 
In 1612, Christian IV. appointed him to 
a professorship of Greek m the univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, which in 1613 he 
exchanged for a chair of medicine, as 
more congenial to his taste and pursuits. 
He filled this office eleven years, when 
he fell ill of a serious disease, and vowed 
that should he recover, he would attend 
to no other study than that of divinity. 
He faithfully fulnlled his determination. 
He renounced the practice of medicine, 
and resigned his chair. In 1624 he 
solicited and obtained a chair of divinity, 
vacant by the death of Conrad Aslach, 
and the king gave to him the canonry 
of Rotschild ; and in 1626, he was 
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created a doctor of 'divinity. He died 
July 13, 1629 at Sora, leaving a family 
of six sons, all of whom distinguished 
themselves in their different professions. 
His^ body was removed to Copenhagen 
for interment. 

The celebrity of Bartholin appears to 
have arisen chiefly from the diversity 
of his Jcnowlcdge ; he was eminent in 
philosophy, in lettei*s, in theology, in 
medicine, in anatomy, and «ilso in poetry. 
He published various works, among 
wliich are Paradoxa Mcdica, Basil, 1610, 
4to. Anatomicce Institutiones Coq)oris 
Humani, Wittemh. IGll, 8vo. Rostoch, 
1626, 8vo. Argent. 1626, 12mo. Gos- 
lavi®, 1632, 8vo. Oxou. 1632, 8vo. It 
has also been abridged, and several times 
published under the title of Anatomia 
Reformata Problem atum Philosophico- 
rum et Medicorum Exercitationes. Wit- 
te mb. 1611, 4to j Opuscula quatiior, 
Hafni®, 1628, 8vo. 

BARTHOLIN, (Tliomas,) son of Cas- 
par Bartholin, born at Copenhagen, Oct. 
20, 1616; and unquestionably the most 
celebrated member of a highly gifled and 
learned family. He entertained at an 
ejirly period a great taste for anatomical 
science, and a pow'crful inclination to 
the study of medicine. Having received 
in his native country the rudiments of 
his education, ho travelled to obtain 
knowledge ; and in the first place visited 
Holland, where he studied philosophy, 
philology, theology, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, and the Arabic language, which he 
learnt under the celebrated Golius. He 
remained in Holland tliree years, and 
then departed for France ; abiding for 
various periods at Paris and Montpelier ; 
and he afterwards went to Padua, where 
he studied for three years, and made 
such extraordinary progress at the uni- 
versity, that he was named a counsellor 
of the German nation in 1642, and ad- 
mitted into the academy of the Incogniti, 
then recently established at Venice by 
J. F. Loredano. He quitted Padua, 
passed through Italy, then into Sicily 
and Malta. At Basle he took a doctor s 
degree in 41645, under the presidency of 
the celebrated Bauhin. In the following 
year he returned into Denmark, where 
in 1647 he wa^ appointed to the chair 
of mathematics, vacant by the death >f 
Christopher Longomontaiius ; and in the 
ensuing year, he was also mode pro- 
fessor of anatomy. Fie was elected per- 
^tiial dean of the facnltv in 1654, by the 
College of Physicians, which situation had 
been previously occtipied, by his maternal 
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grandfather, Thomas Finok. He filled 
this office until 1661, when he withdrew 
to H^estaedt, near Copenhagen, having 
the title of honorary professor bestowed 
upon him. In 1670, a fire destroyed 
his house, his library, his manuscripts, 
and all his effects; yet his spirit sus- 
tained him under so grievous a loss. 
Christian V. upon this event, appointed 
him his first physician, and exempted 
him from the payment of all taxes. The 
academy made him inspector of their 
most extensive library ; and in 1675 he 
was again named assessor of the upper 
council. He died December 4th, 1680, 
having been four times rector of the 
university. 

Bartholin is to be looked upon as the 
most celebrated physician of liis day. 
He was acquainted with almost all 
branches of knowledge ; but anatomy 
was his chief delight. He asserted his 
claims by bis own pen, and by that of 
some of his contemporaries, to the dis- 
covery of the lymphatic vessels; but 
the best judges have assigned this merit 
to Olaus Rudbeck. Haller has collected 
together all that is interesting in this 
controversy, which was carried on with 
weat asperity for a considerable period. 
Bartholin does not appear to have seen 
the vessels in dogs until December 15th, 
1651, and January 9tb, 1652 ; at which 
time Rudbeck had published his obser- 
vations respecting them ; and he is also far 
more accurate in the account he gives of 
this system of the human frame. Bar- 
tholin, however, excelled in physiological 
researches. He completely succeeded 
in abolishing the opinion entertained 
from the time of Galen, relative to the 
office of sanguification being performed 
by the liver ; he adopted and defended 
with earnestness the discovery of Harvey 
of the circulation of the blood ; and his 
views relative to the stnxeture and func- 
tions of the heart and lungs are worthy 
of perusal even at the present time. 
They display great origiiimity of mind, 
united to powers of acute observation 
and generalization. He proved the 
bladder to he a muscular orga|i ; and he 
gave an excellent account of the siipra- 
renal capsules. He also showed that 
the epidermis was unorganized ; and he 
regarded this substance as the product 
of transpiration, condensed by the action 
of the atmospheric air. He contended 
for the secretion of the adipose matter 
by the blood-vessels; and he gave an 
excellent description of the anatomy of 
the pancreatic duct; and made many 
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other important additions to th^know< 
ledge previously entertained of the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body. 
He rendered great service to medicfd 
science, in the attention he paid to 
morbid anatomy, or pathology, for he 
omitted no opportunity of making exr 
amination of fatal cases, and may almost 
be looked upon as the founder of patho- 
logical anatomy. He partook, however, 
of the failing general in his time : he 
was too credulous, and has therefore 
been described by /laller as Vir facil- 
limiis in recipient historiis et mirb 
credulus. He did not neglect the aid 
of comparative anatomy to elucidate 
human physiology. He published an ac- 
count of his discoveries and his researches 
in various works, the number of which 
is stated to be greater than that of the 
years he lived; and the principal of 
which can therefore only here be re- 
corded. They will be found to give 
Bartholin a claim to the veneration of pos- 
terity: — Anatomia ex Casp. Bartliolini, 
&c. Lugd. Bat. 1641, 8vo; ibid, 1645, 
8vo; ibid. 1651, 8vo; ibid, 1673, 8vo. 
In the third edition, the name of his 
father is omitted. The work has gone 
through many editions, and has been 
translated into German, French, Italian, 
&c, Anatomica Aneurysmatis dissecti 
Descriptio, Palerm. 1643, 4to. De Mon- 
stris in Naturfi et Arte, Basil, 1645, 4to. 
De Luce Animalium, lib. iii. Lugd. Bat. 
1647, 8 VO. De Lacteis Thoracis in Ho- 
mine Brutisque, Disputat. Copenli. 1652, 
4to, Vasa lymphatica nuper Hafniae in 
Animalibus inventa, et Hepatis Exequim, 
Copenli. 1653, 4to. Vasa lymphatica in 
Homine nuper inventa, Copenli. 1654, 
•to. Hist. Anat. et Med. Rarior. Cent, 
i. — vi. Copenb. 1654 — 1657, 4to. Deln- 
tegumentis Corporis bumani, Copenb. 
1655, 4to. De Usu Thoracis et ejus Par- 
tium, Copenb. 1657, 4to. De Hepate 
defuncto, Copenb. 1661, 8vo. Epist 
Medicind. Cent. i. — iv. Copenb. 1663 — 
1667, 8vo. DeMedicinaDanorum,Copen. 
1666, 8vo. De Medicis Poetis, Copenlu 
1668, 8vo. De Bibliotli. Incendio, Copen. 
1670, 8vo. 

BARTHOLIN, (Erasmus,) another son 
of Caspar Bartholin the elder, bom August 
13th, 1625, at Rotschild. Great atten- 
tion was paid to his education, after 
which he travelled from 1646 to 1657 in 
England, France, Italy, Germany,., and 
Flanders. He remained three, years in 
Leyden, and eighteen months at Padua, 
where he was made, vice syndic, mid 
counsellor of the German nation, and 
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received the deme of doctor of medi* in Musculorum Motu, Paris, 1676, 8vo. 
cine in 1654. He returned to Denmark, Diaphragmatis Structura nova, ib, 1676 
was named professor of medicine and — 1682, 8vo, De Ovariis Mulierum, 
geometry, and afterwards assessor of the &c., Romse, 1677, 8vo. De OlfactAs 
consistory, and member of the upper Organo, Copenh. 1679, 4to. De Ductu 
council. He made many researches, Salivali, hactenhs non descripto, Obser- 
and some physical discoveries. He pub- vatio Anatomica, Copenh. 1684, 4to. 
lished these, was highly esteemed, and There are many articles from his pen in 
died November 5th, 1698, at the age of the Acta Hafniensia. 
seventy-three years. De Figuris Nivis BARTHOLINUS, (Ricardi,) or Ri- 
Dissertatio, Hafniae, 1661, 8vo. De Co- cardus Bartholinus Perusinus (?), a Polish 
metis anni 1664 et 1665, ibid, 4to. De author, who wrote an account of the 
N aturae Mirabilibus,^i</. 1 674, 4to. De meeting between the emperor M aximilmn 
Poris Corporum ct Consuetudine, ibid. It and the kings Vladislaus, Sigismund, 
1674, 4to. and Ludwig, Vien. 1515, 4to, and some 

BARTHOLIN, (Thomas,) the son of other tracts. (Hoppius de Scriptor. Hist, 
the preceding anatomist and physician, Polon.) 

was born May •29th, 1659. He studied BARTHOLOM-^US, (de Martyri- 
mcdicine at Copenhagen, and afterwards bus,) archbishop of Braga, in Portugal ; 
travelled to Leyden, Oxford, London, was born in 1514, of parents in the mid- 
Paris, and Leipsic, in imitation of his die rank of life, and received his name 
predecessors. He selected jurispnidence from the church in which he was b^- 
ibr his profession, and distinguished tized. He entered the order of St. 
liimsclf by his knowledge of history Dominic in 1528, and was distinguished 
and antiquities. He was appointed pro- by his talent in study and zeal in theo- 
fessoT of history and civil law in the logical duties ; was appointed doctor of 
university of Copenhagen, assessor to theology, delinitor of the Portuguese 
the consistory, antiquarian to the king province of his order, instructor of a 
of Denmark, and keeper of the royal natural son of the Infant Don Antonio, 
archives. He died November 5th, 1690, and after holding this last employment 
having published the following works : — two years, at the court of Evora, he was 
Observatio de variis Miris circa Olaciam elected prior of the convent of Bcnhga, 
Islandicam, Copenh. 1670, 12mo. De near Lisbon, to which his pupil followed 
Vermibus in Aceto et Semine, Copenh. him. In 1559, ho was appointed arch- 
1671, 12mo. AntiquitatesDanicae, Copen. bishop of Braga, the highest ccclesias- 
1689, 4to. deal honour in Portugal ; one which he 

BARTHOLIN, (Caspar,) a physician, is reported to have long declined with 
born in 1669, grandson of the elder Cas- an anxiety and earnestness which caused 
par, and like him he travelled through in him a serious illness ; but once en- 
* the greatest part of Europe, making ac- tered upon the duties of his oftice, he 
quaintance with the most celebrated men discharged them with a zeal, diligence, 
of his time, Swammerdam, Ruysch, Syl* and boldness, which were as surprising, 
vius, Drelincourt, Malpighi, Benvenuti, as they were in those days unusual. A 
and Duvemey, in Holland, Italy and distinguished opportunity of allowing 
France. He studied at Padua, and after- these qualities offered itself in the con- 
wards at Florence and Bologna. His ana- vocation of the council of Trent, in 
tomical knowledge was, however, acquired which he represented the clerical esta- 
princijjally under Duvemey, who united blishment of Portugal ; and where he 
with mm in making various researches spoke in favour of the reform of the 
relating particularly to the ovaries. He clergy, the granting of the cup to the 
returned to Denmark, took the title of laity, the residence of the bishops, the 
doctor of medicine^ and in 1690 was ap- curtailment of the papal claims, and 
pointed professor of medicine at the uni- other important subjects, with a boldness 
Versity, mthough he had not then reached which astonished, while it commanded 
his twenty-sixth year. He was afterwards the respect of a^l ranks of the clergy, 
attached to the court ; but he died and extorted from one of them the con- 
shortly after receiving the appointment, fession that he was a bishop out of the 
leaving many works, of which the fol« first ages of Christendom. While in 
lowing are prindpally worthy of notice: Italy he formed a strict friendship with 
Exercitationes Misoeilanem varii A^- the afterwards celebrated cardinal Bor- 
inenti, imprimis Ahatomici, Li^d; mtu romeo, the pope's nephew, then ayeutig 
Wf5i 8vo. Epistola de Nervorum Hsu man ; a friendship which the pope hop 
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^0 \L3e s&. a mei^;i'^vor ii^ueiog tie ^W?cts wliiil^ were jthen .existing in 
archbishop tp abate . the r^our of his MS. (Fahncius.) . 
requisitions ; but privatiet friendship was * < ^artholomisus de Keocastro, born at 
not suffered to interfere with' the con- MeSsiita^in^Sieilyr where he was a judge, 
scientious disebarge of his duty, and he and regni Sicilies fisci patronus.' James, 
brought back importailt concessions from king of Arr^on, sent himj in 1286, to 
the council.. His bishopric was.distiii- pope IlonoHuslV'. He wrote, in hex- 
guished by incessant labours of discipline atneter versej Messana, iSive xv. Libros 
and chanty ; the severity of ithe furtucr de Rebus gestis Petri Arrag. Reg. Sicu- 
xaised his clergy against him, and the lorumqua adversus Carolutn post Gal- 
people were taught to insult their bone- iorum cladem. an, 1282; and in prose, 
factor with, the public accusation of Lu- Historia sui Temporis, ab an. 1260 usque 
Kherism. This, and the disturbed state 1201. Miiratori p^^lished these works in 
of the kingdom, were additional reasons the IStli vol. of his Script. Rer. Ital. ’ It 
for repeating the petition he had already would seem that the \rork in verse was 
preferred to be allowed to relinquish his subsequently fused into thajt in prpse. 
office ; a request which was at length (Fahricius.) 

' granted in 1 582, when he retired to the Bartholomeeus de Sancta Concordia^ 
convent of Viana, which he himself had horn at Pisa, a friar of the order of 
founded. He died in 1590. llis most Preachers, and a doctor decretorum. 
famous work is the Stimulus Pustorum, He wrote Summa Casuum Conscientiae, 
which has often been printed and trans- finished in 1338, at Pisa. It was one of 
lated. His works were jirinted collec- the first Incunabula, printed under the 
tivcly, (in Latin,) Rome, 2 vols, fol. title of Bartlioliiia, or Pisanella, or Ma- 
1727. gistruccia, but without either date or 

BARTHOLOMAiUS was the name of place of impression. It was afterwards 
many eminent men wlio lived during the reprinted at Paris, 1470; Venice, 1476, 
middle ages. 1481, and 1483; Reutlingen, 1484; and 

Barikolom€cns^ an English philosopher in several other places. Amongst his 
,of the twelfth century, born at Exeter, other works, that De Documentis Anti- 
^ bishop of Exeter and dean of Chichester, quorum was printed at Treviso, 1601, 
He became bishop of Exeter in 1161, 8vo. An interesting Chronicon by Bar- 
and died probably in 1182, though there tholonuqus, preserved ih the library of 
is some difference about the date of his the Dominicans at Pisa, is mentioned by 
death. He was the author of a curious Jac. Sponius, which, after the death of 
Poenitential, still preserved in MS., of the author, was continued by Ugolino di 
some letters, and several philosophico- Sernovi, and others. In the beginning 
theological treatises, wliich are also pre- of this Chronicon, the discovery of spec- 
served, particularly one De Fatalitate et tacles (lenses) at Pisa, about 1313, is 
Fato. (Tanner.) mentioned. (Jac. Sponius, Recherches ^ 

Barl/io/om(PusBrixie?fsisj hom in 1178 ^ur PAntiquit^. Fabricii Biblioth.) 
at Brescia, whence he derived his naitie. ® BartholorntBus de Bonmia^ of the order 
He was in great repute in his native of Preachers. He was sent in 1338 to 
town, which he assisted on every occa' Armenia as a missionary, and composed 
sion with word and deed. He was slain with Joannes Antonius Bononiensis some 
in 1258, when Ezzelini took possession commentaries upon parts of the Gospels, 
of Brescia. He wrote a commentary He has been by some authors confounded 
upon the five books of Dccretalia, en- with Bartholomaeus Bisna, also called 
titled Apparatus, printed several times, Bononiensis. (Fahricius.) 
the last edition being that of Bologna, Bartholomaus AugustianuSy bishop of 
1589, folio; and Qusestiones dominicales, Urbino from 1347 to 1350. His WSlle- 
a work on law, thus called, because he loquium Augustini ad Clementem VI, 
composed it in his leisure hours on Sun- Papam, was published at Lyons in 1555, 
days. (Ersch und Gruber.) folio. He wrote also Contra Errores qui 

Bartlidomam de Bragantiisy of the invent! fuere tempore Ludovici Duds 
order of Preachers, a bishop first in Bavarice. (Fahricius.) 

Cyprus, and then at Vicenza, from 1250 Bartholomausy most commonly cited 
to 1270. Ughello mentions his Narratio by the title ofAnglicu^y though his family 
de Reliquiis Spineas Coronas Christi, A. name was Glanvil, an English Franciscan 
1260 Vicentiam perlata, which seems to monk, born of a good family in Suffolk, 
havc^heen printed; and Quetifti^ enu- and flourished about the middle of the 
merates a long list of works on ascetic fourteenth century. He .studied: succes- 
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«ivcly at -Oxford, Parts,', and, gi^ob^js 
Rome : and was very famoiis h;i thaVand ' 
the following cenairies, as the author^nf 
the popular l>oDk' of encyclopedic khow* , 
ledge which bore the title X)e 
tatibus Rerum, in nineteen books, *^0 
first book treajing of God, and the Otbera 
in succession mcluding the whole circle 
of created things. This work went 
through many editions in the early ages 
of ' printing, and it is found in nmnerous 
manuscripts. " There was a translation of 
it in Belgic printeA in 1485a In the 
following century it was translated into 
English by Stephen Batman. Other 
works attributed to this writer are enu- 
merated in Bale and Tanner. 

' Bartholomteus Alhicius, or Alhhius^ 
who died as a Franciscan in 1401, at 
Pisa. WaddingiAS mentions many works 
of his, mostly of a pious or ascetic cha- 
racter. Amongst tnem are, Sermoncs 
quadragesimales de Contemtu Mundi, 
sive de triplici Mundo, Mediol. 1488, 
4to, and Venice, 1503. It seems also 
that Albicius is the same with Magister 
Bartholomeus, whose Declaratio super 
Regulam Fratrum Minorum, is inserted 
in the Collectio llenim Fianciscanarum, 
Brixiee, per Jac. Britannicuiii Brixianum, 
1502. (Fabricius.) 

BarthoUmaus Gaetanus, a historian of 
Brescia, of whom it is only known that 
he died in 1404, in defending his native 
country against Pedro Gambara. ( Vos- 
sius.) 

Bariholomceits ab Apona, a Minorite 
friar, who is said to have persuaded 
, Joannes Palseologus, and Joseph, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, to attend the 
Florentine council in 1438. Two worl^ 
of his are mentioned by Waddingulr 
(Fabricius.) 

Barth olomaus CarthusiensU, a prior 
at Ruremund, in Geldem, died in 1446. 
Hendreichius and Bostius praise his 
Summa Vitiorum, Tract, de Esu Carnium 
BeAedicti Regulam professis prohibito. 
He is most probably the same Bartholo- 
mseus Carthusiensis of whom the library 
of Vienna possesses a MS. on the autho- 
rity of the council over the pope, in 
which Magister Bartholomseus is styled 
doctor of theology and rector studii 
Heidelbergensis. (Fabricius.) 

BartholortUBus Catanius MaioricensiXf 
a Minorite friar in the fifteenth century, 
and one of the first supports of that order 
in the island of Majorca. He wrote 
Homilise and Sermones pro universls 
Anni Diebus. He built the great con- 
vent of Sta, Maria Jn Majorca, Y^here 


:his MSS. Were deposited, and died in 
“jl462, (WoddingusjAnnales Franciscan.) ‘ 

■ de ’Novartay an Italian 
jurist, a pupil of Joannes Faber, whose 
commentary on the Institutes was printed 
under the name and in the works pf 
Bartole. (Panciroliis, De Clar. Seg. 
Iiiterp. .Savign.) 

Bartholomaua Votoniemisy thus called 
because he had resided at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century at Cologne, He 
vras a fellow student of Erasmus, under 
professor Hegiiis, at Deventer, and con- 
tributed powerfully towards spreading a 
taste for classical studies and literature 
ill the countries of the Lower Rhifie. For 
the sake of avoiding persecution, he went 
to Minden, where he became rector, yet 
died in great poverty. He published 
Sylva Carmiijurn, Deventer, 1505, 4to; 
Dialogus mythologicus, Tubingae, 1515; 
De Secta Dyogenis. Montfaupon men- 
tions also some MS. poems of his. (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

BARTHOLOMEO, or BARBATIA, 
(Andreas de,) sometimes called Andrea 
SicuLo, an eminent Italian jurist, bom 
according to one opinion at Messina 
in the year 1400; whilst another con- 
siders Noto to have been his birthplace. 
He studied law at Bologna, under Gio- 
vanni da Imola and Giovanni d'Anania, 
the most celebrated lawyers of the time, 
and graduated as doctor on the 14th of 
October, 1439. After this he became 
professor of canon law at the university 
of Ferrara, which post he afterwards 
relinquished for the chair of civil law at 
Bologna, where lie acquitted himself with 
great applause, and obtained considerable 
reputation. In 1442 he was created a 
citizen of Bologna. By his wife, a 
daughter of a noble family, he had a 
son named Bartolomeo, who was also a 
jurist, and who died in 1527. It is sup- 
posed that Andrea was present at the 
council of Basil in 1431 , and distinguished 
himself greatly by defending the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of the 
• Virgin Mary. He was highly esteemed 
by several royal personages of bis time, 
and was created in 1-166 by John king 
of Arragon his counsellor. He waa also 
knighted. He died at Bologna on the 
20th of July, 1479. His works are, 1. 
Consiliorum Voluinina quatuor, Tridini, 
1517. 2. Commentarii super prim. sec. 
et tertiam Partem Decretalium, Ven. 
1508-11. 3. Additiones ad Nicolai de 
Tudeschis Comment, super Decretalibii(s. 
4. Lect. in Clementinarum Compila- 
tionem, Ven. 1516. 5..De Testibus ad 
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C. Tefitimonium de Testibus, published'in His first application, which briefly 
the4th vol. of Tract. Univ. Jur. 6. Trac- embraces his course of service, we copy 
tatus de Prsestantia Cardinalium, &c., entire ; particularly as it was the first of 
published in the second part of the Idth a series of letters which led to an un- 
vol. of the same work. 7. De Cardi- warrantable proceeding on the part of a 
nalibus Legatis a latere, published in personage high in authority — a proceed- 
the same. 8. Repetitiones variae, Pap. ing publicly denounced in the British 
1496. 9. In Tit. Digest. De Verbonim senate as ** a most arbitrary and violent 
Obligationibus. 10. Super 2 fl‘. novi et act.” 

in 1. Infortiati. 11. De PraetensioniW, “iVb. 9, -Prince Wo«a, PimUeoy 

Bon. 1797. 12. Additiones ad Comment. June 16^A, 1803. 

in Jus Feud. Ubaldi Baldi iii-Cod. Di- “.My Lord, — Permit me, with all 
gest. Feuda et Infortiatum. Lugd. 1545. humility, to reprefekit to your lordship 
13. Suj>er Controversiam an Ecclesia that I have been in the naval service 
Hseres instituta teneatur ultra vires since 1794, during which period 1 have 
liaereditatis si non conficiat inventa- been entnisted with command ashore as 
rium.* 14. Additiones ad Bartholuin well as afloat ; nay, volunteered my ser- 
super tribus Libris Codicis.* 15. Trac- vices in the West-India islands, as also 
tatus de Constitutionibus.* 16. De Of- to oppose the insurgents in Ireland. I 
flcio Dclegati. 17. Decisiones Rotm served on the expedition to Holland, by 
Romanae.* (Mazzuchelli.) which 1 sustained a Moss of time,’‘t 

BARTHOLOMEW, (David Ewin,) a and for two years served in the Red Sea, 
captain in the British navy — a brave and from which 1 have but recently returned, 
meritorious ofliccr, and practical hydro- I have passed for a lieutenant abroad, as 
grapher of the first order. Bartholomew well as at home ; consider myself skilled 
was a native of Linlithgowshire (N. B.), in astronomy, and not a stranger to 
and went first to sea in the Baltic trade, chronometers. With these qualifications, 
In the year 1795 he was impressed in I tender myself on any service^ your 
London, and subsequently served “ be- lordship may approve, persuaded that 
fore the mast ’* in some of his majesty’s promotion from your lordship’s hand 
vessels of war : but exemplary conduct, must flow from merit, and not through 
added to his astronomical knowledge and the hackneyed channel of recommenda- 
general proficiency upon all subjects con- tion. I therefore throw myself on your 
nected with nautical science, ultimately lordship’s clemency, and have the honour 
procured for him the petty officer’s post to be, &c. 

of master’s mate. In 1798 his zeal and (Signed) “ D. E. Bartholouew.” 
superior attainments won for him the To the earl of St Vincent^ first lord 
especial patronage of Sir Home Pophara, of the Admiralty y ^c.” 

who entrusted him with the command of This letter, which was accompanied by 
one of the boats employed to cooperate the strongest testimonials from admiral 
with the British army on the Dutch ^l*Dougall, Sir Home Fopham, and other 
canals. Officers of rank and distinction, produced 

Following his patron into H. M. ship a brief reply, recommending Mr. Bai> 
Romneyy he proceeded direct to India, tholomew to “offer his services to the 
and served actively on that station for captain of one of the ships fitting for 
upwards of three years. f On the Bom- sea,” and concluding with the consoling 
tiey*8 return to England in 1803, he was assurance that “ there could be no pro- 
paid off, and, to employ the homely Ian- motion while there were 1500 lieute- 
guage of a flag-officer, “ found himself nants seeking employment.” 
a passed mid^ipman adrift upon tho But Bartholomew was not to be di- 
wide world.” Failing in every endeavotir verted from his purpose. Persevering 
to obtain that promotion to which he was in his epistolary application, ei^ht letters, 
so justly entitled, he ventured, at the within the short interval of six months, 
suggestion of a professional friend, an were addressed to the first lord of the 
officer of high character and station in admiralty, urging his claims, and settit^g 
the service, to appeal to the first lord of forth his full title to promotion. His 
the Admirdty, forwarding at the same seventh letter is a curious and charac-. 
time all his “ certificates and recom- teristic document, 
mendatory documents.” t Meaning servitude. 

§ The reader wilt oompaie this vahUe tender^nf 
* Unpubliched. service with the statement wblslL.'witt pimMiHy 

t Including the period employed in the Red appear in Mr. 7arker*ft letter to the 
Sea. captain. ' ' * 
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**My Lord, — I'o party disinterested, 
in interest void, to my country true, in 
its cause I have tendered my service, 
and solicited your lordship's aid. If your 
lordship will deign to say, No, I shall 
not presume to trouble you again ; if 
Yes, I anticipate the pleasure in dis- 
charging a duty (I trust) equally satis- 
factory to my patron, and serviceable to 
the nation, as creditable to myself. I 
have the honour to be, with becoming 
respect, 

(Signed) ** D.^. Bartholomew.” 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the 
private secretary of the first lord ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bartholomew the follow- 
ing note : — 

Admiralty, 13f/i Dec. 1803. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by the earl of 
SL Vincent to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 8th instant, and to 
desire you will call at the Admiralty any 
morning except to-morrow, after eleven 
o'clock. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Geo. Parker.” 

Flattering himself that he was at length 
about to receiye a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, Mr. Bartholomew immediately 
obeyed the secretary’s summons ; but, to 
his great disappointment, he was told 
that ** although the first lord highly ap- 
plauded his patriotic zeal, and the man^ 
net in which he had toriUen his lettem, 
yet his lordship was displeased with his 
pressing importunity upon the subject of 
promotion; that there was none going 
on except for brilliant services ; and that 
he had better join a ship going abroad, 
in which case,” Mr. Parker was inclined 


was despatched by his lordship’s 
private secretary to captain Richbell, tne 
regulating captain at Tower-hUl 

** Admiralty, 16fA Dec. 1803. 

“Sir, — I transmit the last of eight 
letters from a person named D. E. Bar- 
tholomew, who appears to have passed 
in June last, hxit decHnes without 

promotion. The letters are written in 
rather a superior style, but in a presum- 
ing tone ; and lord St. Vincent thinks 
that this fjmtleman's address will be more 
properly deposited with you. On the 
other side, you will find the different 
residences of this personage, according 
to his letters. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ Geo. Parker.” 

At the top of this letter, captain John 
Markham, men one of the lords of the 
admiralty, wrote the following pointed 
and approving lines 

“ Dear Richbell, — Tlic undermen- 
tioned appears to be a proper subject for 
you. — Yours truly, J. M. 

“ Send him to the Nore as soon as 
you catch him.” 

To “ catch him ” was an easy task ; 
for one of captain Richbell’s “gang” 
passing himself off for an admiraltv 
messenger, and calling at Bartholomew^ 
residence, led the deluded man to believe 
his presence was required at Whitehall, 
where four stout fellows were in waiting 
to seize his person as soon as he entered 
the Admiralty-hall. But this contemptible 
piece of petty-minded tyranny was not 
permitted to pass unnoticed. A select 
committee of the house of commons was 


to think, “ his lordship would not forget empowered “ to inquire into the circum- 
him.” ^ stances attending tne impressment of Mr. 

Under the influence of severe morti*^ Bartholomew.” An extract from the 


fleation, he shortly afterwards addressed 
the following, his final letter to the first 
lord 

“ Golden Cross, Charing-cross, 
Dec. leth, 1803. 

“My Lord, — In obedience to your 
directions, I waited on Mr. Parker, for 
what purpose I have yet to learn ; but 
my resolution is fixed— to lay my ser- 
vices and my various applications before 
an impartial public, who will then judge 
what they are to expect if they embark 
their children into the navy without in- 
terest 1 have the honour to be, with 
due respect, 

(Siraed) “ D. E. Bartholomew.” 

Netued by this threat, prompt steps 
were taken by the noble lord to secure 
W impressment flie person of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. Accordingly, the following 
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parliamentary “ report ” we here subjoin. 

“It does not appear that any case 
which can be called a precedent for this 
proceeding has been brought to support 
it ; and on the questions, whether it ought 
or ought not to be deemed a violation of 
the usage of the navy, or likely to be 
injurious to his majesty’s service, your 
committee find it to be the concurring 
opinion of three naval officers, namely^ 
admiral Berkeley, and captains Carden 
and Wiiithrop ; which opinion, however, 
is opposed by thq^e of admiral Markham 
and captain BlchbeU ” (implicated par- 
ties) ; “ that the impressing of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was a violation of the usage of 
the navy, admiral Berkeley, in parti- 
cular, speaking of it as a most arbitrary 

• Mr. B.’« tender of services sbows tills state- 
ment to be unfounded in Cnet. . 
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and violent act, that must disgust all Willaert, vrho brought this sort of corn- 
young men who have nothing hut their position to higher perfection, lived about 
merits to recommend them, and likely, 1540, it appears that Bartholutius must 
therefore, to be highly injurious to his have lived in the preceding century, 
mmesty’s service." (Schilling, Lex. der Tonkunst.) 

But although the “ twice-passed" mid- BARTISCH, (George,) a German sur- 
shipman had been taken in the admi- geon, bom at Konigsberg about the 
ralty trap, and with other “ disposable middle of the sixteenth century, the au- 
men," had been sent in the Tower ten- thor of a treatise on the Diseases of the 
der to the Nore, to join the Inflexible Eyes, which was once very popular. 
(64), in the capacity of foremastnian, (Biog. Univ.) 

still it was not long before the. captain of BARTLEMAN, or BARTHELE- 
that ship “replaced him on me quarter- MON, (Hypolite4J,l741 — 1808,) one of 
deck," and restored him to that station the most distinguished violinists of the 
in society in which he was destined to eighteenth century. The authors of the 
shine. Dictionary of Musicians say that he was 

To follow the professional career of a Frenchman, that he resided some time 
this gallant and scientific seaman be- at Paris, and that be composed in 1768 
comes unnecessary in a work of this an opera called the River Scamander, 
nature. Suffice it to say, that in every for the Italian opera. This last fact is 
station he filled afloat, he eminently dis- alone credible. Bartleman had produced 
tinguished himself, and ever brought two operas in London, Pelopeda in 1766, 
honour to the British flag. In June, and Oithona in 1768, when he went to 
1815, he was advanced to the rank of Paris, and there represented on the 28th 
post-captain, “ for his gallant and ju- of Dec. in the same year, but with little 
dicious conduct while employed under success, the pastoral of the River Sca- 
the orders of captain, now admiral Sir inander, with words by Renout. He 
James Alexander Gordon, during that returned to London in 1769, and was 
inestimable officer's brilliant successes more successful. Two other operas, the 
and gallant achievements in the river Judgment of Paris, which he gave the 
Powtomac. At the close of the same same year, and the Enchanted Girdle, 
year he obtained “ a companionship of in 1770, were received with enthusiasm, 
the order of the Bath ;" and in 1818 he and fixed both his reputation and his 
commissioned the Leven (24), a vessel fortune. He was appointed director of 
purposely fitted for surveying service. the music at Vauxhall, In 1777 he 
In the Leven, at the island of Mayo, visited Germany and Italy, where he 
captain Bartholomew terminated his married a celebrated singer. The queen 
mortal career, after surveying the whole of Naples entrusted to nis care a letter 
of the Azores, part of the African coast, to the queen of France, her sister. In 
and some of the Cape de Verd islands, the Dictionary of Musicians, Bardemau 
He died on the 19th of Feb. 1821. His Is described as having been bom at Bor- 
remains were interred at Porta Praya,^ deaux, and the date respectively of his 
St. Jago, in the eastern angle of a small birth and death are given as above. Soon 
fort fronting the sea ; and over his grave after his arrival in London, he was en- 
was placed a board, which the Portuguese gaged by Garrick to set several dramatic 
have allowed to remain undisturbed, pieces mr the theatre. He was after- 
probahly from the circumstance of the wards engaged as leader at the Italian 
Leven' e officers having taken the pro- opera for several seasons. He was greatly 
caution, although he was a protestant, admired for his taste and execution, 
to paint under the inscription a cross, particularly in his adagio movements, 
similar to those used in Roman-catholic and as a performer of Corelli's solos. As 
countries. The entire correspondence an instance of his extreme readiness in 
between Mr. Bartholomew and the pri- setting words to music, it is related that 
vate secretary of lord St. Vincent will be at his first interview with Garrick, whilst 
found in Marshall's N§val Biography. the manager wrote down for him the 
BARTHOLUTIUS, (Ruflnus,) one of words of a song to be introduced into 
the most ancient contrapuntists in Italy, the Country Girl, Barthelemon looked 
He was a Franciscan mar, whose fame over his shoulder, and wrote down the 
was widely extended through the towns notes as fast as the other con^osed the 
of Padua, Bologna, and Venice. He is verses. M. Audiflret, in the Inographie 
. said to have been the first who wrote for Universell^ considers that the name; mr- 
two separate chomses. As Hadrian thelemon is the same as that which in 
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England is known as Bartleman. (Biog. sity, such as celts, matrices oi seals, 
Univ. Diet, of Mus.) He contributed a paper to the Archaeolo- 

BARTLEMAN, (James, ^19th Sept, gia on the episcopal coins of Durham, 
1769 — 15th April, 1821.) a very eminent and the monastic coins of Reading, 
bass singer, born in Westminster. At minted during the reigns of Edward 1. 
an early age, he was received into the 11. and III., and this is believed to be 
abbey choir under Dr. Cooke, who fos- his only publication. But he left in 
tered his great abilities, and introduced manuscript a History of the Parish of 
him to the patronage of a Mr. Roger, Manceter in Warwickshire, and of se- 
w'ho protected him until he could enter veral places in its vicinity. This was 
on a professional life. In 1788 his name prepared by him with the intention of 
for the first time appeared amongst the presenting^ it to Mv. Nichols for the 
bass singers at the l^ncerta of ancient Bibliotheca Topographicn, which inten 
music. On the establishment of the tion was carried into eftect by Dr. Combe, 
vocal concerts in 1791, he quitted the into whose hands it fell on the death of 
ancient concerts, where he became, with- Mr. Bartlett. It was published under the 
out rival, the greatest bass singer of his title, Manduessedum Romanorum, 4to, 
day. In 1795 he returned to the ancient 1791. He died at Hertford, March 2, 
concerts, and there continued until com- 1787. He married in 1744, at the Quaker’s 
l)elled by ill health to resign. He died meeting-house, in Chesterfield, Martha, 
after long and severe bodily suffering, to the eldest sister of Gilbert Heathcote 
which his indomitable resolution would Rodes, of Barlborough, in that county, 
not allow him to 3 rield, and was buried Esq., by w’hom he left one son, Benjamin 
in the cloisters of Westminster abbey, Newton Bartlett, who was born at Brad- 
the inscription over his grave being pre- ford in 1745, and died a few months 
faced by the first notes from Pergolcsi’s after his father. 

air, “ O Lord, have mercy upon me.” BARTOCHOWSKI, (Adelbcrt,) a Po- 
Tlie voice of this eminent vocalist, lish Jesuit, who addressed king John III. 
whilst it remahied a soprano, was low, after his victory over the Turks near 
approaching to the contralto, but distin- Vienna, in a panegyrical poem, entitled, 
giiished by fulness, strength, and round- Fulmen Orientis, in a vapid style, which 
ness of tone. His name is unrivalled as however found in Poland many imitators, 
an English bass singer. It is not, how- (Bentkowski, Lit. Polska.) 
ever, by the superior compass of his BAllTOLAJA, (Lodovico,) a native 
voice alone that lie soared above his of Mirandola, who flourished in the bc- 
contemporaries and predecessors. His ginning of the seventeenth century. He 
conceptions were still greater than his lived first at Naples, and then at Vienna, 
vocal power ; his delineation of each wliere he seems to have been employed at 
variety of human passion or feeling was court. For a list of his works, see Maz- 
*true as his intonation. The date of Bar- zuchelli, amongst which we may mention 
tleman’s death is variously stated as^La Circe Maga, Favola Trago-comica, 
1820, 1821, and 1822; but the period^rerni, 1014, i2mo; La Ninfa Caccia- 
stated at the head of this article appears trice, Favola Boschereccia, Venezia, 1602 
to be correct. (Miss Hawkins’s Anec- and 1011, 12mo. 
dotes, Harmonicon. Diet, of Mus.) BARTOLDY, (Georg Wilhelm,) a 
BARTLETT, (Benjamin, born 1714, philosophical, political, geographical, and 
died 1787,) a numismatical and topogra- educational writer, was bom at Colberg, 
phicol writer, was of a Quaker family at in 1765 ; studied at the royal gymnasium 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, where his father of Stettin, from 1780 to 1783; at Halle, 
was an apothecary of eminence. He till 1787 ; and lived as private teacher 
himself was brought up to the same and author at Berlin, till 1797, when he 
profession, and practised at Bradford, his was appointed professor of physics and 
native town. He removed to London, matliematics at the royal gymnasium of 
where he lived in the parish of Saint Stettin. In 1804 he was chosen pro- 
George the Martyr, but his health de- vincial educational counsellor at the 
clining, he gave up the practice of his school college and consistory of Stettin ; 
profession, and devoted himself entirely and in the next year wont as tutor to the 
to literary pursuits. He was elected a royal gymnasium of the same place, 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in which had recently been united to the 
1764. He had formed hy that time an civic gymnasium. At the same time 
excellent collection of English coins, was appointed director of the contem- 
with other articles of antiquarian curio^ plated seminary for the Pomeranian 
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schools, to be incorporated with the gym- tion Bartoli iindertook on the recommen- 
nasium. He died m 1815. In conjunc- dation of the grand duke, who wished 
tion with Zollner, he produced the Weekly to send it to the emperor Charles V., 
Entertainment on the Characteristics of but Varchi, who had also undertaken the 
Humanity, and continued a work begun same work for the same reason, sue- 
W Zollner and Lange, Treatises on the ceeded in having his own translation 
Earth and her Inhabitants; a translation preferred, and even quoted as a text of 
of Bacon’s Novum Organon, 8vo, Berlin, language in the Vocabolario della CruSca. 
1793; the three Constitutions of France, 5. Modo di misurare le Distanze, le 
with an Explanation of their first Prin- Superficie, i Corpi, le Piante, le Prospet- 
ciples, 8vo, Berlin, 1794; the GaAery of tive, le Provincie e Tutte le altre cose 
the World, 4 to, Berlin, written by him in terrene sccondo le Regole di Euclide. 
conjunction with J. D, F. Rumpf. Venezia, 1564 an£-4589, 4to. 6. Vitadi 

BARTOLET. (See Flameel.) Bavbarossa Imperatore Romano, Firenze, 

BARTOLETUS. See Bartpiolet. 1566, 8vo. 7. Raggionamenti Accademia 
BARTOLI, (Giovanni,) a goldsmith sopra alcuni luoghi di Dante con alcune 
of Siena, who made in 1369, with G. Invenzioni e Significati, Venezia, with- 
Marci, by order of pope Urban V., the out date, 4to ; and again in 1569 and 
silver busts of Peter and Paul, in which 1607. At the end of the third of these 
the skulls of these apostles were placed. Raggionamenti there is a Canzone of 
On the pedestals are small bas-relievos, Bartoli, which has induced Crescimbeni to 
nil skilfully executed. (Von der Hagen, reckon him amongst the Italian poets. 
Briefe.) George Bartoli, the brother of Cosimo, 

BARTOLI, (Cosimo,) an eminent left behind him a work entitled, Degli 
scholar of the sixteenth century, was Element! del Parlar Toscano, edited by 
born at Florence, of a noble family, about his brother. He died in 1584. 
the year 1515. From his youth he showed BARTOLI, (Minerva,) a literary lady, 
a great partiality for stuay, and applied born at Urbino, towards the latter end of 
himself both to literature and matnema- the sixteenth century. She acquired a 
tics. In the year 1540 he became one name amongst the poets of her time by 
of the early members of the academy of her rhymes, which are not destitute of 
the Umidi, which was so celebrated after- merit, and are to be found in many col- 
wards by the name of the Florentine Aca- lections, such as the Eglogues of Ric- 
demy, and one of the two commissioners cinoli-Urbino, 1594 ; of Miari, Reggio, 
who were selected to draw up its regula- 1591 ; and in the Componimenti Poetici 
tions and rules. In 1568 the grand delle pih lllustri Rimatrici, published by 
duke employed him as his resident mi- the countess Louigia Berg^h. 
nister at Venice, where he remained for BARTOLI, (Daniele,) a learned Jesuit, 
the space of three years. On his return horn at Ferrara in 1608. In 1650, he , 
to Florence he was elected prior, and was called to Rome for the purpose of 
prepositoof the great church of St. John|' writing in Italian the history of the so- 
tfae &ptist, in which office he continued <ciety, in which occupation, together with 
to his death, the epoch of which is un- that of other works, he continued till the 
known. His works are many; the most year 1685, when he died, on the 13th of 
worthy of record are; 1. Marsilio Ficino January. In this work he foUowedthe 
sopra I’Amore, ouvero Convito di Platone events which had taken place in each zepa- 
traslafato dalui dalla Greca nella Latina rate province or kingdom. Having pre- 
Lifigua, ed appresso Volgarizzato nella mised the life of St. Ignatius, he wrote 
Toscana, Firenze, 1 544, 8vo. 1 1 is a curious three volumes of the history of the society 
work, extremely rare, in which lie has in Asia, in the first of which he gave the 
introduced a new method of spelling to account of what the Jesuits had d<me in 
sui^ the Florentine pronunciation, but the East Indies; in the second, in Japan; 
whicdl Cbrtunately and justly has not been and in the third, in China. Th^n with tho 
adopted. 2. L’Arcmtettura di Leon same method, in two more volumes^ he 
Battista Xlberti tradoUa in Lingua Fio- described their progress in England and 
rentina coll’ aggiunta de' disegni, &c. Italy, relating their labours in each par- 
Firenze, 1550, fob et Venezia, 1565, ticular place most minutely, and gmng 
4tQ. 3. Opuscoli Morali di Leon^ Bat- the life of those who had acquired the 
tUta Alberti tradotti e parte correttl. Ve- greatest reputation either for their le- 
nezia, 1568, 4to. 4. JMenlio Severino gularity or for ^e^eanctity of their 
Boezio deUa Consdazione della FRosofia, duct. The' suecesifi tliis %ork witfi^greal, 
Firenze, 1551, 8vo. This transla- for many parts of it were trandated ftfto 
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Latin, and reprinted both at Rome and both published at Lucca, the former in 
Lyons. 1696, the latter after his death in 1703. 

His other works were published at BARTOLI, (Sebastian,) a physician 
Venice, in 1717, in three vols, 4to : they of the seventeenth century, boni at Mon- 
f are, L'Uomo di Lettere, which has been tella, in the kingdom of Naples. He 
translated into French in 1769, three enjoyed a great reputation, ana was dis- 
vol^Svo. Del Ghiaccio, e della Congela- tinguiahed by his personal accomplish- 
ziotie ; Della Tensione e Pressione ; Del menta and his eloquence. He was much 
Suono dei IVemori Armonici dell’ Udito. esteemed by the viceroy and the nobility 
All these, and particularly the last, though of Naples. He died in 1676, having 
they contain some experiments he had published various works, among which 
made, show much deference to the Peri- are, Examen Artis Medicae, Venet. 1666, 
patetic doctrine by ||hich he explained 4to ; Triumphus Spagiricse Medicinae- 
all his experiments. In fact, the work I'hermologiae Arragonise prodromus, &c., 
on ice was attacked by Giuseppe del which appeared after his death, edited 
Papa, professor of philosophy at Pavia, by Michael Biancardi, 1700, 4to. 
who had espoused and defended the BARTOLI, (Pietro Santi,) a painter 
principles of Galileo. Besides this, Bar- and engraver, born 1635, in Bartola, or 
toli published some philological and theo- Braitola, died in Rome 1700, (the dales 
logical works : the latter are little es- in Fiissli and Adelung being wrong.) He 
teemed, and deserve no notice ; amongst bore also the name of Perugino, but 
the former we may mention the Ortograiia without any reason. He was a pupil of 
Italiana, first published in 1670, and often Nicolas Poussin, and it was from him 
reprinted; and lastly, 11 Torto ed il that he acquired his good taste in the 
Dmtto del non si pud, which was written design of antiques. Wiiikelman and 
to impeach the academy ofLaCrusca, for Gothe praise him highly. His original 
having criticised many of his expressions, pictures are few, as he mostly copied after 
by the common saying, “ Non si pud.” others, especially after Poussin, which he 
In this work Bartoli shows that such did witli perfect accuracy and much 
judgments are wrong, the condemned spirit. He held the situation of anti- 
phrases and expressions having been used quary to the pope and Christina, qdeen 
by the academicians themselves, and by of Sweden. Besides a number of designs, 
authors whose authority they had admitted he left also very valuable literary mate- 
in the vocabulary. rials, the more so, as no one was in the 

BARTOLI, (Dominico,) a poet, born habit of collecting them at that period, 
in 1629, at Montefegatesi, a village in They have been printed in the Roma 
the mountains of the republic of Lucca, Anticn, 1741, 8vo; and again in Fea’s 
where he died in 1698. He would scarcely Miscellanea. Bartoli s chief merit was 
deserve any notice, had it not been for that of an engraver ; his plates do not 
* two uncommon events of his life ; that seem to have given him much trouhlej 


being the son of a peasant, he was edu-^ still it is agreed that minute labour 
catw at the same schools in Luce * could not have added anything to their 
with the sons of the nobility, where he worth. Their number is very consider^ 
made considerable progress, so as to be able ; forming either whole series, or 
able to translate Virgil into Italian ; the being copied after other masters, ahd in 
second for a literary controversy, on ac- many instances original compositions^ 
count of some eAors of lan^agc which Most of tiicm are made after dhtiqt^ 
Loreto Mattel had committed in his plastic works, and represent the be|t & 
paraphrase cf the Psalms. Bartoli pub- them existing then at Rome, executed 
lished his critique upon this work, under with much accuracy and spirit. His style, 
the anagram oi his name, Nicodemo Li- as well as his technical execution, found 
brato* Mattel discovered the author, many followers. His princ^ll works 
aa4' Aiuiwered under the anagrammatic are : Admiranda Romanorum Antiquita- 
namO) Oretto Tameti. After the contro- turn ac veteris Sculptures Vestigip, Ronue, 
versy bad been carried on with warmth folio, cighty-one plates ; Columna Anta>* 
for, a year, the two antagonists on a sud- niana, ibid. fol. ; Le Pittv&e atitibhe ^11^ 
deti became aftectioimte fHendsi and sent grotte di Roma e del Sepulcro de* 
each other their portraits ; and Matter soni, ibid. 1706, 1711, and 171^ 
suppresaedaiast controversial tracts which Le antiche Lucerne 8epulcraB.-r^l^ 
was already in the bands of the printer, tichi ’Sepo1cH.^Recueil de Pbin^^ 
and adopted Bartoli’s coxrecrioi^. He* antiques, &c. Paris, I767^;gri M* >^9^ 
wrqtasoitie Canssoni, and Rime gbeose, toli published several other woritsbfgT^at 
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i^erijlL The single jfdates of this Jb^nted 
and inde&tigabTe master arr *idso nu- 
merous, aihbn^t whidi we may,fnWion, . 
the Adoration of the Kings, after Raphael ; 
John in tlie Desert, after P. Mola ; and 
others after Julio Romano, Albahi,.&c. 
(Gothe, Winkelman u. sehi Jahrhundert. 
Quandt, Entwurf zu einer Geschichte d. 
Kwperstecherkunst. Nagler. &c.) 

RaRTOLI, (Francesco da Reggio,) a 
painter of the Modenese school, who de- 
voted himself to the decoration of thea- 
tres. He died in 1779. (Lanzi, iv. 49.) 

BARTOLl, (Giuseppe,) a learned an- 
tiquary, was bom at radua, in February 
1717, and died at Turin in the beginning 
of the French revolution. He seems to 
have applied himself closely to study 
during his youth, and to have been par- 
tial to poetry, in which pursuit he was 
encouraged by Apostolo Zeno. To please 
his father, he tried the bar, but soon 
gave it up, for the sake of philosophy 
and literature ; and was first a professor 
of experimental philosophy at Padua, 
and afterwards of literature at Turin. 
Previous to his having received the latter 
appointment, he visited Bologna, and 
established an intimate acquaintance with 
the scholars of that university. From 
thence he went, in 1742, to Udino, and 


tomb-stone is at the Carmine 
Imola. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. v. 167.) 

BARTOLINI, (Bi^io, 1746—1822,) 
an Italian natural philosopher, a ’ native 
of Val di-Chiana. He was, at the age of 
thirty-two years, elected conservator of 
the Museum of Natural History (the 
Fisiocritici) at Siena, and he was ho- 
noured with several scientific employ- 
ments by the sovereigns of Tuscany, 
especially with the task of forming the 
Botanical Garden of the university. He 
published several |[worki% on botanical 
subjects, wliicli are praised by De Candolle, 
Spvengel, and others. See more in Ti- 
paldo, hi. 139. 

BARTOLO, the name of a distinguished 
family of Italian paigters at Siena. 
Lanzi observes that at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century not only individual 

n * Iters, but whole families of artists 
multiplied, in which the art for a 
long series of y^rs descended from 
father to son — a circumstance which he 
considers contributed greatly to the pro- 
gress of painting ; for the master, who 
is likewise the father, teaches without 
any feeling of jealousy, and generally 
aims at forming a pupil superior to him- 
self. Of these the family of the Fredi, 
or the Bartoli, became celebrated beyond 


the children of Marco Contarini, who 
was lieutenant there under the republic 
of V enice. His success at Turin induced 
the king to confer upon him the title of 
antiquary royal. He afterwards spent 
some years at Paris, much esteemed by 
the s0vans there. Ills works arc not 
J^,,ery numerous, or of much general in- 
**erest. 


was occupied two years in instructing the rest, and the reputation of Taddeo, 

.^ 1 -- -unj. — -r* HT began to be distinguished in the 

fourteenth century, rose very high. In 
the records of Siena he is styled Th^d- 
daeus magistri Bartholi magistri Fredi, 
from his father and grandfather, artists 
of the salne name, the former of whom 
painted an historical fresco in the church 
of St. Genignano, dated 1356, and in 
that of St. Agostino a painling in a much 
BARTOLINI, (Simon,) called Barto-i^etter style, executed m 1388. By Tad- 
\l ^erugino, one of the greatest mu- deo, as the best master of tne age, says, 

Vasari, the cliapel of the public palace 
was painted, where some historical pieces 
rejiresenting our Lady are yet to be seen, 
and in 1414 he orni^ll^ed the adjoin- 
ing hall. The chief merit of the work 
consists in the dignity of its invention, 
which was afterwards imitated in part by 
Pietro Penigino, in the hall of the ex- 
change at Perugia. Tlie portraits are 
ideal, and they are dressed in the cos- 
tume of Siena, even when they repi^aent 
Greeks or Romans, and their attitudes 



of the sixteentli century. He 
b singer in the papal chapel. In 
^ ear 1545 he hadrbeen sent by the 
Wjf director of music to the council 
^ Trent, /d|fA^ake of exhibiting the 
that pCice ^fore this assem- 
" in an artistical point of view. 

OLINI, iGios^lTq;. Maria,) an 
, ._lian i^nter of “he Bilpgnese school, 
was born at Invala in IoS7. He is es- 
” 'teemed ^ his native place fqp a picture 
‘ of the Miraclfr of St! Biagio, and for 
.. works S. Domenico and in 

othe^ churches: He opened a school at 
lAiiol^n$pamte4thretighout Romagna. 

t an artist grei^facilily qf exe- 
'euft<3^^paTtbking in sosne degree of , the 
of Baunelli, his. first m&ster. 


are not happy. ^ His pictures at Volterra 
and Pisa stil^ exist, and tliat of theArena** 
in Padua, in the trfBune of the church, ^ 
is well preserv^. In it he di^ays 
practical skill, hut little variety, una hiss 
^ace in thshiads, and the teme is feeble. 
He umiwe^ hut not well, the st^le 
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of Giotto. The artist, however, whom 
he mostly imitated, was Ambrogio, in 
whiohj partfcularly in the subdued co- 
louring, he is very successful. Domenico 
Bartoli, his nephew and disciple, who 
painted in 1436, first pursued the same 
style as: his preceptor, but he afterwards 
greatly improved it. In the pilgrims* 
W'ard of the hospital at Siena are many 
of his fresco pictures, representing the 
circumstances of its foundation, and the 
exercises of Christian charity bestowed 
upon the poor, the 4ick, and the dying. 
His design and perspective' in these arc 
better than in his former works, and his 


by Charles II. of Naples protonofaryof 
his kingdom, in which impqi^anf situh'- 
tionfhb continued until his death in 1328. 
He graduated doctor in 1278. A list of 
the s^tutes which he compiled for king 
Robert may be seen in Giannone, Ist, 
Civ. del Reg. di Nap. lib. xx. ch. 9, § iv. 
So highly was Bartolomeo esteemed by 
the king, that during his lifetime his son 
Giacomo di Capua was also appointed 
protonotary, with an annual salary of 
120 ounces of gold ; but he died before 
his father. (Giannone.) The works of 
Bartolomeo are, 1. Singularia. 2. Quaes- 
tiones. 3. Glosses on the Constitution 


composition more scientific than the old 
method. ' From these pictures Raffaelle 
and Pinturiccid, while painting at Siena, 
took many of their ideas of the nati inal 
costume, and perhaps of some other parti- 
culars. (Lanzi, Stor.Pitt.i.272,273, iii.lO.) 

BARTOLOCCIUS DE CELLENO, 
(Julius,) received Ifle latter portion of 
his name from Celleno, in the Tuscan 
territory, where he was born in 1613. 
In 1651 he was chosen professor of 
Hebrew and the Rabbinical dialect in 
^kthe Collegium Neophytoium ct Trans- 
niarinorum at Rome, scriptor llebraicus 
in the Vatican, and abbot of the reformed 
Cistercian order of St. Bernard, as well 
as of that of St. Sebastian ad Catacurn- 
bas. His great work is the Bibliotheca 
magna Rabbinica de Scriptoribus et 
Scriptis Rabbiiiicis, 4 vols, folio, Rome, 
1675, 1678, 1683, and 1693. This work 
was completed and edited after the death 
of its author by Cliarles Joseph Imbo- 
natus, a monk of his order, who added to 
the work a treatise in proof of the advent 
of the Messibh, against the Jews, aiid^ 
Bibliotliecyf Latino-Hebraica, or an a? 
^ count of such writers as have written in 
Latin against the Jewish doctrines, or 
on other Hebrew subjects. The merits 
of BartoloccW^ work are well known, 
and it is cerWily the best existing sy- 
nopsis of Hebrew literature. It contains, 
besides an account of the lives of Hebrew 
authors, and of their ivorks, numerous 
and copious extracts from the latter, with 
. Latin translations. Bartoloccius wrote 
also the life of cardinal Robertas de No- 
bili'^in Italian. He died of apoplexy in 
1687* (Jdcher, Gelehrter Lexicon.) 

. BARTOLOMEO, a Spanish sculptor 
of the* thirteenth .^nturyj who enjoyed 
a great repufation, and executed the nine 
Wtuea wmeh embelUM the portal of the 
cathedral of Tarragona. (Nagler.) m 
BARTOLOMEO DV CSkffiA, an 
Italian jurist, who wait^^in JaS made 
273 . 


of the Kingdom of Naples. ' (Savigny.) 

BARTOLOMEO. See Bartuolomeo. 

BARTOLOMEO, (Michelozzo di,) a 
f^imous architect, sculptor, and brass- 
founder of Florence, 1 395 — 1 465. Many 
palaces and churches in Florence were 
built after his designs. 

BARTOLOMEO, (Leonardo di,) a 
native of Palermo, who died in 1450. 
Amongst the many distinguished poli- 
ticians and men which Sicily produced 
in the fifteenth century, he claims a con- 
spicuous part. He formed a copious 
collection of books, which (all on papy- 
rus or vellum) contained law hooks and 
a good number of chissics.* In 1431 he 
and some other noblemen were sent to 
the court of king Alfonso the Magnani- 
mous, then in Messina, and obtained 
from him most important privileges for 
the city of Palermo, which made Barto- 
lomeo very popular among his country- 
men. He had a great part inh^e su- 
preme government, when, in lT36, tljo * 
viceroy, Simone Ruggiero Pariita, wentto 
Gaela. In the situation of protouotary’bf 
the kingdom, he conferred a great beneiih 
oil the state, by obtaining for it ^ 

tute called, Ritus magiue Ilegio^L^iupSBf y 
et totiiis llcgni Sicilian Curiarujj^ i 
was a regular cBdex of legal {naoce 
long known under the of ^ 

Re Alfonso. Bartoloftied^it hii djaAjtlT 
in a popular tumult, which toolc^|^l||||»m 
Palermo in 1450, concerning the a^ir • 
nistration of public alma. i0vin|^ 
peased tlu^tu^ult, m return ifKhoinS*, W 
received a Whr onHhe hea(F.lTem one 
Tommaso Crispo, df \^uch li^ied. j 

biograplllr, G. L. Prihee of^abla, ip-vv 
sinuates that this wasl|one b/ comromd , 
of king Alfonso, to whom the 
of Bartolomeo lad become ^ 

The murderer^ wal * 

r« The origin^catalogue, dated 1^0, 

. exiete still amgpgbt the famiRdocRinm!l^ 
^hrjno. u ' 
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(Blasi, Stor. de’ Vicere. Auria Stor. de’ 
Vicere. Testa, Gapitula Regni Sicil. 
Blographia Siciliana.) 

BARTOLOMEO, (Dionisio di,) a Nea- 
politan architect, who studied under 
C. Cavagni. He built the church and 
convent of the P. P. Oratorii at Naples, 
erected from 1586 to 1597, and which is 
a celebrated work of architecture. (Nag- 
ler. Lexicon.) 

BARTOLOMEO. See Brbenberqh. 

BARTOLOMEO, (Fra.) See Baccio 
DELLA Porta. 

BAR'rOLOMMEI, (Enrico de’,) also 
called Cardinale Astiense, or Enrico di 
Susa, being born at Susa, in Piedmont. 
He Nourished in the thirteenth century, 
and studied law under Giovanni Al- 
higanese. Having acquired great cele- 
brity as a jurist and teacher, he was 
called “ Monarcha e fonte degli Lcggi.” 
He was also a theologian and preacher, 
and held in high esteem by pope Alex- 
ander IV. He was successively named 
bishop of Cisteron, Ambrun, and after- 
wards bishop and cardinal of Ostia and 
Veletrl, and sent with the apostolic le- 
gate to England, where the king em- 
ployed him m important business. Being 
in the conclave after the death of Cle- 
mens IV., he became sick by more 
ennuif and renounced his right of elec- 
tion ; but having left the place, he became 
better. He died in 1271 at Lyons. He 
wrote. Apparatus, seu Lcctura sup. s. 
libr. Decretalium, Roma?, 1470, and often 
reprinted; Sumina Aurea totius Jur. 
Canon. This work, known under the 
name, Sommo Ostiensc, was also first 
pilblished at Rome in 1470, and often 
reprinted, being much valued and re- 
sorted to by subsequent authors. (Ciac- 
conio, Vitee Pontiff et Cardin. Mazzu- 
chelli.1l 

BARTOLOMMEI, (Giovanni di Ban- 
diiib^ de’,) a native of Wena, where he 
wit an,^vocate. He composed a history 
of his native fbwn, from 1402 to 1422, 
inqs|ly from a Codex of Uberto Benti- 
voglia, which has been published in Mura- 
tori Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xx. It is 
iftaid of hm 9 , that alUiough he possessed 
no religion at all, still he alleys wore the 
habit of a friar. (Mazzuch^i.) 

BARTaLOMMEI, (JHierorAmo,) an 
Italian poet, bor|[ in 1584, of a noble 
family of Florence, wrote L'America, 
Poenm Eroico, fol. Rome, 1650 ; Tragedies, 
12mo, Blame, 1632, 2 vols, 4to, Florence, 
1655; Fourteen Musical gramas, 4to, 
^oreioice, 1656 ; , Dialoghi ^cri musicali 
intorn<^'"a diveras soggetti, 4^, Florence,; 


1657 ; Didascalia, cioh Dottrina comica, 
4to, Florence, 1658, ib, 1661. This last 
is a sort of poetics of the drama, contain- 
ing plans for comedies without love in- 
trigues, and addressed to his son Matthias 
Maria. This son was afterwards cham- 
berlain to the grand duke Cosmo HI., 
and composed six comedies. Both were 
members of the Academia della Crusca. 
The father died in 1662 ; the son, in 1695. 
(Ersch und Gruber.) 

BARTOLOMMEl, (Simon Pietro,) a 
native of Perginej^^near , Trento. He 
studied law at Bologna, and became an 
advocate in his native town. He pub- 
lished De Tridentinorum, Veronensium, 
Meranensiumquc monetarum speciebus, 
&c., which was reprinted in another 
work of his, De Monetis Italia?, Mediol. 
1754, 4to. Another Bartholonimeu (Si- 
mon Pietro,) has written some ascetic 
works. (Mazznchelli.) 

BARTOLOMMEO, (Maestro,) an earl}^ 
Italian painter, whose name. Dr. Laini 
observes, is mentioned in the archives of 
the chapter of the church of the Servi, 
in Florence. He painted in 1236. The 
picture of the Annunciation there is by 
ins hand, and is held in the highest 
veneration. The picture is retouched in 
some parts of the drapery, but it pos- 
sesses much originality, and considering 
the early age after the revival of painting, 
is respectably executed. This work a})- 
pears to have been attributed to Cavallini, 
a pupil of Giotto ; hut Lanzi, agreeing 
with Lami, successfully disproves it. 
(Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. i. 1 1.) 

BARTOLOMMEO, (Stanislao da 
San,) a native of Pavia, and a Carmelite 

e ar. He published, Defitfitorium Uni- 
rsale Scientiarum, Bonoiiise,^1685, fol. 
one of the earlier attempts in encyclo- 
pedical science. (P. Marziale, Bibl. Car- 
melit. Mazziichclli.) 

BARTOLONI, (Pietra Domenico,) a 
native of Empoli, in 4h# Florentine, a 
physician, who accoinpanied Gio. Gaston 
de^ Medici, mnd duke of Tuscany, dur- 
ing his trav^s in Germany and Bohemia. 
He wrote, 11 Baciido in Boemia, Ditirambp 
in onore del Vino di Melnich. Praguce, 
1717, 4to. He is also said to have written 
a History of the Dukes and Kings of 
Bohemia, in 4 volumes. (D. M. Manni, 
Osser. sqpra i Sigilli. Mazzu^elli.) 

BARTOLOZZl, (francesco, 1730— 
about 1816,) a very celebrated designer 
and eq^aver, wlS^ bom at Florence, in 
which city his father carried on the busi- 
ness of a silversmith, for which pronci^ca 
^ was ori^ally intended. He d^pkyed se 
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much taste with the graver, which he is and musical benefit tickets by his hand, 
supposed to have used in his fatlier’s It is said, that Sir Robert Strange had 
business, that he was placed under the observed, that Bartolozzi could do nothing 
care of Igiiazio Hugfort Feretd, an his- but benefit tickets, a sarcasm tliat in- 
torical painter, and of Gaetano Biagio, duced him to produce his Clytic, and a 
both of the Florentine academy. After Virgin and Child, from Carlo Dolce, 
studying three years the art of painting, The intimacy with his fellow pupil Ci- 
in which he was very successful, and priani led to their almost invariably 
during which period he formed an ind- working together ; and it is soinewliat 
macy with Giovanni Batdsta Cipriani, ditKcidt to hud the name of Bartolozzi to 
which continued through life, he re- plates after a modern designer, without 
moved to Venice, and learnt engraving at the same time finding that designer to 
under Joseph Wag^r. His first pro- be Cipriani. The most numerous, how- 
ductions were some plates after Marco ever, after any other are those from 
Ricci, F. Luccherelli, and others, en- pictures by Angelica Kauffman. The 
graved whilst he was in the employment of extent of his practice was not sufficiently 
Wagner. Though he was thus engaged in profitable to meet the extreme liberality 
engraving very numerous plates after the of his expenditure and his profuse gene- 
works of inferior masters, he still found rosity ; hence in November 1 802, he was 
time to execute several after his own induced to accept an invitation from the 
drawings. His progress was extremely Prince Regent of Portugal, to superin- 
rapid, and though young, he undertook, tend a school of engraving at Lisbon 
both at Venice and at Milan, a great upon a small pension, not exceeding 
number of jdates of different subjects, 200/. a year, with a house, and it is said, 
the most noted of wliich are after pic- the profits on the engravings executed in 
tures of the Lombard school. At the the school. It is also said, that he was 
expiration of his term with Wagner, offered 400/. a year to remain in England, 
he man'ied a young Venetian lady of but by whom is not stated. At Lisbon 
good family, and removed to Rome upon he executed some fine plates, particularly 
the invitation of the cardinal Bottari, the Murder of the Innocents after Guido, 
where he engraved his five prints from in all of which he preserved his delicacy 
the life of St. Nilus, and the heads of of execution and vigour of touch, not- 

S ainters for a new edition of Vasari. It withstanding his great age. In the Gen- 
oes not, however, appear that Barto- tleman's Magazine, (vol.lxxviii.p. 1116,) 
lozzi met at Rome with the encourage- it is stated, that when the French entered 
ment he expected, as he in no long time Portugal, Bartolozzi had the pension 
returned to Venice, where he worked for allowed him by the Prince Regent con- 
book and printsellers until 1764, when he tinned by Junot, who subsequently con- 
came to England. The cause of his re- veyed him to France, and that Bona- 
moval was an offer from Mr. Dalton, parte had since increased his allowance, 
librarian to George III., in consequent In some accounts he is said to have died 
of his approbation of Bartolozzi’s in Lisbon, in 1815 or 1816, but M. Weiss, 
gravings after Guercino, to give him in the Biographic Universelle, following 
300/. a year if he would remove to Eng- the Biographic des Conlemporains, but 
land and work for him. On his arrival upon what authority does not appear, 
here he completed his beautiful collec- assigns the date of his death as 1819, 
tion of en^avingijt^ter the master above- and states that that event took place' in 
mentioned, twenty-three of ivhich are London. He also dates the birth of Barto- 
from, and in imitation of drawings in lozzi in 1725, but we have followed Mr. 
the king's collection. Acting on the ad- Bryan in stating it as above. The last 
vice of nis countryman ^iaraini, Barto- named gentleman observes, “ Few artists 
lozzi terminated this engagement, and have readied so distinguished a rank in 
worked for the, London bookseUers, par- their profession as Bartolozzi, and that 
ticularly for Boydell. In 1769, he was in every species of engraving. His etch- 
elected a member of the Royal Academy, ings in imitation of the drawings tof the 
For the ffbxt three and thirty years he most eminent paint^s, represent ad- 
exercised liis graver with scarcelj^ any mirably the fire and spirit of the originals ; 
intermission, more particularly m the and he was not less successful in the 
then new mode of singling, or engraving exquisitely finished plates he has produced 
in the manner of chalk both in blacK in the varioi||* styles he practised." His 
and in red. Nor was he idle as a designer, Marlborough Gems, the Musical Tickets, 
for we have a vast variety '^^f operaw and the plates for BoydelFs edition of 
275 T 2 
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Shakespeare, exhibit exquisite proofs of cessus Satanse contra Divain Vir^nent 
his taste, and bear ample testimony to coram Judice Jesu (often reprinted and 
his power of execution. Of the prodi- translated). A work has been written 
gious number of his works we have room (by Christoph Nicellus) expressly on the 
only for an enumeration of a very few of discrepancies (real or supposed) between 
his most celebrated engravings, besides different parts of his works, entitled, 
those before mentioned. A set of por- Concordantise Contrarietatum Domini 
traits of illustrious persons of the time Bartoli de Saxo Ferrato, 4to, Lugd. 1515. 
of Henry VIIL, after drawings by Hoi- (Ersch und Gruber.) 
bein ; two portraits of Henry and Charles BARTOLUS, (Abraham,) bom at 
Brandon, sons of the duke of Suflblk, Meissen, and became an A. M. He wrote, 
after two miniatures by Holbein, exe- Beschreibung des Instruments Magadis. 
cuted in colours, very fine ; a set of six Altenburg, 1614, 174 pages. He 

plates, after the original drawings by therein discusses the similitude between 
the Caracci, in the king’s collection, in music, and the relations and motion of pla- 
imitation of the drawings; a large plate nets, the proportion of tones, &c. (Forkel, 
of the Death of Chatham, after Copley ; Literatur der Music.) 
the Interview of Edgar and Elfrida, after BAR'fON, (John,) an English writer 
her marriage with Athelwold, after An- of the fifteenth century, supposed to have 
gelica Kauffman, a plate which was be- been chancellor of the university of Ox- 
gun by the unfortunate and misguided ford, and known as the author of a tract 
Ryland, and was finished by Bartolozzi against Wicliffe, entitled Syrnbolum Fidei 
for the benefit of his widow ; and King Catholicee. (Tanner.) 

John ratifying Magna Charta, after Mor- BARTON, (Sir Andrew, knight,) a 
timer, engraved by Bartolozzi under the daring, intrepid seaman of Scotland, — a 
same circumstances. (Bryan's Diet, mariner who, according to the historic 
Gent’s Mag. Biog. Universelle. Bio- statements of several of the olden autho- 
graphie des Contemporains.) rities, long followed the marauding and 

BARTOLUCCI, (Giovanni Battista,) predatory pursuits of pirate. In many 
a native of Assissi, who practised medi- of the early records and chronicles of 
cine at Nocera. He published, Del England, as also in one of the most 
Bagno deir Acqua Bianca o Santa di No- ancient ballads, the Scottish knight will 
cera, Perugia, 1636, 4to. (Giacobilli, be found denounced and stigmatized as 
Script. Umbr.) the “ rover and robber of the narrow 

BARTOLUS, an Italian jurisprudent, seas.” It would seem, however, that the 
was born in 1313, at Sassoferrato in An- truth of such accusation, as well as the 
cona, and hence took the appellation of justice of attaching to his character and 
De Saxoferrato ; his family name and calling epithets at once so reproachful, 
origin are unknown. His first employ- degrading, and unfitting so chivalrous a 
ment was that of judicial assessor at spirit, have been disputed by Rapin, who 
Todi; in 1339 he established himself as wmudiates the representation of Henry 
teacher of law at Pisa, afterwards at Pe- file Eighth,— the historian distinctly stat- 
rugia, and lastly at Bologna, where he ing that Barton, by that monarch, had 
died in 1359. When the emperor Charles been falsely described.” 

IV. came to Italy he was often consulted Although seldom disposed to question 
by him, and was named by him Comes the statements of this profound authority, 
Falatinus. His writings are distinguished still our researches place before us toe 
by brevity, decision, and carelessness of many corroborating testimonies in support 
st^rle, and are exceedingly practical. He of Barton's lawless and unjustifiable acts 
enjoyed a very high reputation, evi- to concur in the exculpatorv remarks of 
denced by the terms pax juris, dux jure the English historian. The following 
consultorum, &c., applied to him. His biograpmc sketch is gleaned and abridged 
works appeared first at Venice, in 1475, from the best authorities.*' 
and the following years, in 8 vols ; the Sir Andrew, it would seem, was the 
last edition was at the e,same place, in son of a gentleman who ha^ sustained 
1615, in 11 vols, fbl. The chief of them considerable losses at sea by the repeated 
are, Commentarius in Tria Di^esta, Ve- depredations of the Portuguese. In 
netiis, 1470 ; Commentarius in Libros order to make reprisals, the suflerer 
ix. Codicis priores, Venetiis, 1478 ; Com- obtained from bis ill-fated sovereign, 
mentariua super Libris iii! posterioribus James the Third of Scotland,* letters 
Codicis, Neapoli (circa) 1470 ; Lectura 

super Authenticis, Mediolani, 1477 ; Pro-'^. ♦ Ultimately murdered by his rebellious subjects,. 
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^patent,* granting to his two sons per- 
mission to make capture of all ships and 
vessels pertaining to the kingdom of 
Portugal. This privilege, as it is stoutly 
asserted by sundry writers, “ was granted 
by the court of Scotland, with no very 
honest intention” towards the maritime 
trade of England; for, in their ulterior 
proceedings, both brothers ** made little 
scruple in seizing and making prize of 
all the English traders they happened to 
encounter, alleging, in every instance, 
that each vessel was laden with Portu- 
guese property.” ® 

This unrestricted and uninlemiptcd 
piratical career was so long pursued by 
the tw^o “ rovers,” that botli brothers 
became possessed of considerable wealth, 
and ultimately Sir Andrew became the 
dread and teiror of the northern trade. 
At length, their repeated depredations on 
the coast of England attracting the se- 
rious attention of the assembled privy 
council of Harry the Eighth, the earl of 
Surrey, fired with indignation that his 
sovereign should be so insulted, and that 
the commerce of his country should be 
subjected to such unprecedented acts of 
plunder, declared at the council-board, 
that “ while he possessed estates sufii- 
cient to furnish the equipment of armed 
vessels, and sons capable to command 
them, the narrow seas should not be so 
infested.” 

Acting upon this patriotic resolve, two 
armed vessels were forthwith fitted out, 
entirely at Surrey’s expense; and, shortly 
after, both cruisers, commanded by the two 
gallant scions of thoir noble sire, departed 
the Thames in search of the Scottish 
cruisers. The two Howards had not 
long put to sea, ere a gusty gale cai|||d 

♦ I.ettcrs of marque. 

f Godwiti’s Annals. 

X it is about this period/' says captain Glascock, 
in a foot-note -which appears in the 1st volume of 
the Naval Sketch Book, " that we hear, for the first 
lime, of a whistle being used in the navy ; but it 
appears to have been then suspended at the breast 
of the lord-high admiral— for in addition to his 
other insignia, the gallant Sir Edward Howard 
actually wore a gold one, when he (subsequently) 
engaged the French galleys near Brest. Since that 
period silver has been substituted for the more 
precious metal, and this shrill ancient instrument 
of authority has fallen in rank in proportion to its 
depreciation in value, and has descended from the 
neck of a coinnfaiider-in-chief to- that of a boat- 
swain.” 

$ In the commencement of this memoir allusion 
has been idhde to the fact of Barton having been 
denounced and stigmatized as a reckless rover by 
several of the early chroniclers and com^sers of 
British ballads. By a reference to Percy's Cliques 
of Ancient English Poetry it will be. seen that his 
piratical deeds, and particularly the furious and 
sanguinary contest he sustained to ** his last 
breath,” has been recorded in verse. As a nautical 
composition detailing minutely the muideroiu 


the ships of the two brothers to part 
company. This separation gave Sir Tho- 
mas the opportunity of coming up with 
Sir Andrew Barton in the Lion^ which 
ship he promptly and closely engaged, f 
The fight was long and doubtful, for 
Barton, who was a resolute and expe- 
rienced seaman, and who commanded a 
crew of daring and bold adventurers, 
made an obstinate and a desperate de- 
fence. “ To his last breath,” says Stowe, 
“ was he heard and seen cheering his 
crew with a shrill whistle.t” “ The loss 
of their captain,” continues the same 
authority, “ was the only thing which 
could induce the crew of the Lion to 
submit, which at last they did, and were 
received to quarter and to fair usage,” 
In the mean time, Sir Edward fought and 
took the consort of the Lion^ which was 
likewise a strong vessel, and exceedingly 
well manned. Both these ships, with as 
many men as were left alive, being in 
number one hundred and fifty-five, were 
brought into the Thames. The captured 
vessels, which were prized as the proud 
trophies to the sons of Surrey, § entered 
the river on the 2d of August, 1611. 
Tlie prisoners were conducted to the 
archbishop of York’s palace (now White- 
hall), and after being there for some time 
kept in custody, “ were eventually dis- 
missed, and sent into Scotland. || ” 

King James the Fourth, who then 
wielded the sceptre of Scotland, ** ex- 
ceedingly resented this action, and in- 
stantly sent ambassadors to Henry, to 
demand satisfaction,” upon which, accord- 
ing to Hall and Drummond (see History 
of the Five Jameses), king Henry ^‘gave 
the memorable answer, tliat punishing 

cflect produced by the missiles then in use, aa also 
the verbal directions, battle movements, and cheer- 
ing exclamations of the contending parties, it pre- 
sents to the curious in literary lore, a striking illus- 
tration of the poetic power of ampliflcation. There 
are, however, two stanzas in this lyrical effusion 
entitled to historic note— one, as descriptive of 
Barton’s bold and unflinching spirit after he falls 
desperately w'ounded on the battle deck ; and the 
other as alluding to the then early use of the “ day- 
aiid-night-glass,” an instrument at all subsequent 
periods much prized by sea-faiing folk. These 
stanzas run as follow « 

Fight on my men, Sir Andrew sayes, 

A little I'me hurt but yet not slaine. 

I'll but lye dowur and bleed awhile^ 

And then Tie rise and light again. 

Fight on my men, Sir Andrew sayes, 

And never dlinch before the foe. 

And stand fast by Sc. Andrew's crosse 
Until you hear ray whistle blowe.” 

" A glass I'le sett that may bo scene 
Wliether you aayle by day or nighi; 

A nd to-morrow 1 swear by nine of thecloolc 
You shalPsee Sir Andrew Barton knight/' 

i| Herbert’s Life of Henry the Eighth. 
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pirates was never held a breach of peace 
among princes.” 

King JameSj however, remained still 
dissatisfied, and from that time to his 
fall at the famous battle of Flodden-ficld, 
he was never reconciled to Henry, nor 
yet to the English nation. 

BARTON, (Elizabeth,) commonly 
called the Maid of Kent, an ignorant 
woman, remarkable in history only for 
having been made the dupe and tool of 
political intriguers. About the year 1534, 
during the progress of the negotiations 
for Henry's divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon, this young woman, under the 
influence of what is called in the his- 
torians of the time a trance, (probably 
an hysterical or epileptic aftbetion,) spoke 
words which were talcen by those aoout 
her for the effect of inspiration. Her 
case was taken up by a priest, Richard 
Masters, who conveyed an account of 
her proceedings to VVarham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who so far encouraged 
him, as to command him to note care- 
fully all slic should say. Musters first 
made use of the reputation she had ac- 
quired to raise the fame of an image of 
the Virgin in his parish, by which she 
professed herself cured of her fits. In 
conjunction with Dr. Booking he put into 
her mouth pretended revelations against 
the doctrines of the reformation, and the 
king’s divorce. Among other things, she 
went so far as to predict that, in the 
event of the king's proceeding with the 
divorce, “ he should not be king a month 
longer, and in the reputation of Almighty 
God, not one hour longer; but should 
die a villain’s death.” This bold denun- 
ciation was quickly followed by others 
still more bloody, spoken by the favourers 
of queen Catherine, one of whom de- 
nounced against Henry that the dogs 
should lick his blood, as they did that of 
Ahab. The growing insolence of the 
party moved the king, who appears to 
have acted originally with a forbearance 
hardly belonging to his character, to 
harsh measures. The nun of Kent, with 
her principal accomplices, were put in 
prison, and a confession was dicited 
from them of a most wretched series of 
impostures, one of which was that a 
letter was shown pretended to hove been 
written in heaven by the^ Virgin Mary. 
'Die parliament adjudged that tne oflence 
of the prisoners amounted to treason, and 
she, with Booking, Masters, Deering (a 
monk who had written a book of her 
revelations and prophecies), and Risby 
and Gold, two gentlemen, was executed 
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at Tyburn. At her death, she made a 
simple and pathetic address to the people, 
lamenting that she had been the cause 
of death, not only to herself, but to those 
who suffered with her ; excusing herself 
on the plea of her ignorance, and the 
ascendency of her more learned accom- 
lices ; praying pardon of God and the 
ing; and desiring the prayers of the 
spectators. From this point, too, may 
be dated the decline and ruin of Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas 
More, both accused of a guilty understand- 
ing with Elizabeth. ^^The accusation in 
the case of the former was probably just ; 
but More appears to have been guilty of 
nothing furtrier than an imprudent cor- 
respondence with her. (Burnet, History 
of the Reformation.) 

BARTON, (Sir Robert,) lord high 
treasurer of Scotland, was the son of a 
Leith skipper, whose occupation he him- 
self for some time followed, and with 
such success as that he was enabled by 
his savings to purchase, in 1507, the 
barony of Overbarn town. His reputa- 
tion for honesty and industry was so high, 
that James V. made him (6th of May, 
1524,) comptroller of the exchequer, and 
afterwards (6th of March, 1529,) lord 
high treasurer. To this latter dignity 
the king added that of the master of the 
Qninzic house, or mint, A change of 
ministry in the next year deprived him 
of the places of treasurer and comp- 
troller, mthough not of the king's favour, 
in the possession of which he died, about 
the year 1538, leaving issue. (Crawfurd, 
Officers of the Crown in Scotland.) 

BARTON, (William,) a divine of the 
seventeenth century, and writer of hymns 
t0*be sung in church. His works appear 
tolbe these : — Psalms and Hymns, com- 
piled and fitted for the present occasion 
of Public Thanksgiving, October 24, 
1651 ; a View of the many Errors and 
some Gross Absurdities in the Old Trans- 
lations of the Psalms in English Metre, 
1654; a Century of Select Hymns, 1659. 
There are several editions of one or more 
of these. We are not sure that these 
are the whole of his published works ; 
nor have we recovered more of his history 
than that we find in a private obituary 
kept by one of his contemporaries the 
following entry ; “ 1678, Mj?!^ William 
Barton, of St. Martin’s in Leicester, died 
in May, aged eighty ; preached the Sab- 
bath before^ Composer of hymns.” 

BARTON, (William,) one of the many 
London arithmeticians of the seventeenth 
pentury, who rose to considerable emi- 
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nence in their own time, but whose names 
are now scarcely known. He was the 
author of a little work on decimal arith- 
metic, 8vo, Lond. 1634, in which he in- 
troduces the plan of Napier. 

BARTON, (Thomas,) an episcopal 
minister, a native of Ireland, born about 
1730, educated at the university of Dub- 
lin, married at Philadelphia (U.S.) in 
1753, and from 1765 to 1759 resided in 
Redding Township, York Town, in Ame- 
rica, in the quality of a missionary. In 
1758 he acted as c]||plain in the expedi- 
tion against Fort mi Quesne, and thus 
became acquainted with the celebrated 
Washington. He resided at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, as rector, for nearly twenty 
years, and refusing to take the oath of 
adhesion to the revolutionary govern- 
ment, went in 1778 to New York, where 
he died on the 2r)lh of May, 1790. 

BARTON, (Benjamin Smith,) son of 
the preceding, a distinguished physician in 
America. He was one of the earliest and 
most influential promoters of the sciences 
in the United States, and his patriotism led 
him to the exercise of every means in his 

f lower to advance the progress of civi- 
ization in his native country', and to 
stimulate others to the attainment of 
every kind of knowledge calculated to 
benefit his countrymen. It must be ad- 
mitted, that in .tliis path, associated as 
he was with a few other equally enlight- 
ened individuals, he has been eminently 
successful, and their united and well 
directed eflbrts have proved benefleial 
to mankind. 

Benjamin Smith Barton ivas born at 
Lancaster, in the United States, Feb. 10, 
1770. He lost his mother when eight years 
of age, and his father when fourteen. 9^ 
is said to have been assiduous from a very 
early period in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and to have devoted much time 
to reading. Of a contemplative turn of 
mind, he did not much engage in the 
boisterous sports of youth, but employed 
himself in the study of civil history, and 
in cultivating natural history and botany, 
which taste he is supposed to have derived 
from his father. In 1780 he was re- 
moved from the care of some confldential 
friends to the town of York, and placed 
under the direction of Dr. Andrews, late 
provost d§ the university. In the course 
of two years, he obtained a critical 
knowledge of Latin and other learned 
languages. He read many jCIreek and 
Roman authors with avidity, and showed 
great attachment to the classics. He 
had also a taste for drawing, which 
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proved of great assistance to him in 
after life. At the early age of sixteen, 
he composed an Essay on the Vices *uf 
the Times — a singular subject for a youth, 
but demonstrative of the inclination and 
disposition of his mind. In 1782 he 
prosecuted his medical studies in Phila- 
delphia, and continued for four or five 
years at the college, and studied medi- 
cine under Dr. AVm. Shippen. 

His uncle. Dr. Ritteiihousc, was one 
of those who in 1785 were appointed to 
run the western boundary line of Penn- 
sylvania, and young Barton accompanied 
the commissioners on that occasion. 
During five months thus spent, in which 
his scientific acquirements were found 
to be very useful, he gained some know- 
ledge of the savage natives of the country. 
This induced him to turn his attention 
to their manners, their medicines, their 
pathology, and various other points of 
inquiry of considerable interest. This 
journey scorns to have laid the basis of 
many of his future researches, and to 
have given that permanent direction to 
his mind wliich proved so eminently 
useful. 

In 1786 he went to Edinburgh, where, 
with the exception of a month or two 
in London, he remained during two 
years, and attended the lectures of pro- 
fessors Walker, Gregory, Black, and 
Home. He became acquainted with 
Thomas Pennant, the naturalist, and 
continued in correspondence with him. 
He was early subject to gout, and he 
writes from Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1789, 
that his health was delicate, and alludes 
to a spitting of blood he had been aficcted 
with. Whilst at Edinburgh, he received 
the honorary Harvaiian premium from 
the Royal Medical Society, (of which he 
was early admitted a member,) for a 
Dissertation on the Hyosciamus Niger. 

In 1787 he published, whilst in Lon- 
don, a small tract entitled, Observations 
on some Points of Natural History, &c. 
This is his earliest printed performance, 
and was written in his twenty-second 
year. Although much ingenuity is ob- 
servable in the tract, it cannot be looked 
upon but as a premature performance, 
though creditable to the youthful writer. 
He formed intimacies with John Hunter, 
Dr. Jolm Masdh Good, Dr. Lettsom, and 
other distinguished professional charac- 
ters, with several of whom he corre- 
sponded to the time of his death. He 
had an offer ^to settle in Russia, but be 
declined it, and returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he established himself in the" 
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practice of physic. In this he was very 
successful, and his general attainments 
apd knowledge of natural history pro- 
cured for him several distinctions. He 
graduated at Gottingen in 1788 or 1789, 
in which year he was appointed prot'essor 
of botany and natural history at the 
college of Philadelphia ; and when the 
college was incorporated with the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in 1791, he 
continued to occupy the chair, fuliilling 
its duties for the long period of twenty- 
six years. His labours may, therefore, 
probably be considered as the first and 
greatest in the branches of natural his- 
tory in this part of the w^irld ; and the 
zeal which he carried into the research 
is evident from his various publications. 
He succeeded Dr. Griliiths in 1795 in 
tlie chair of materia intMlica. In 1798 
he was appointed physician to the Penn- 
sylvania hospital ; and upon the death 
of Dr. Rush, in 1818, he was chosen his 
successor in the chair of the practice of 
physic, which he held in conjunction 
with that of botany and natural history 
during his life. 

In 1809 he vras elected president of 
the Philadelphia Medical Society. In 
1810 he engaged a young Englishman, 
Mr. Nuttall, to undertake an expedition 
to explore tlic botanical and other pro- 
ductions of the north and north-western 
parts of the United States. This was 
done at Dr. Barton's expense, in honour 
of whom Mr. N. named a new genus of 
plants (Bartonia) discovered in this under- 
taking. Thu discoveries made in this 
expedition were published by Mr. Nuttall 
and Mr. Pursli. 

Dr. Barton was evidently a man of 
genius, of quick perception, unceasing 
industry, and powerful memory. As a 
medical teacher, he is described as elo- 
quent, instructive, and, when occasion 
called for it, quite pathetic, lir the 
arrangement of his works, a w^ant of 
method is observable. He possessed no 
talent for generalization, the highest 
quality of genius. He is said to liave 
been a cautious, even a timid practitioner. 
His reading had been very extensive, 
but his practice was never very great. 
He Las been described by his nephew as 
a man of high ambition. He was justly 
so, and his passion for library and scien- 
tific eminence tended to the advancement 
of science. His great exertions as a 
professor may he reasonably supposed to 
nave shortened the period of his exist- 
ence. He was subject t& repeated at- 
^ck&of hemoptysis, and obliged to seek 
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for health in a sea voyage in 1815* He 
embarked for France, and returned by 
way of England. Three years previous 
to his death, he experienced a violent 
attack of his disease, and brought up a 
large quantity of blood. He predicted 
the fatid tendency of his complaint, and 
he never afterwards enjoyed even tole- 
rable health ; yet he continued his 
labours, and was assiduously engaged in 
preparing for the duties of the practical 
chair. His disease terminated in hydro- 
thorax, and proved Atal Dec. 19, 1816. 

He married, in 1 797, a daughter of 
Mr. Edw'ard Pennington, an eminent 
citizen of Philadelphia, by whom he had 
one son and a daughter. He was a 
member of many societies in his own 
and other countries. He was in 1789 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and in 1802 one of the vice- 
presidents. He was a very active mem- 
ber, and contributed several papers to 
the transactions of the Acfidemy. He 
was also a member of the Imperial So- 
ciety of Naturalists of Moscow, of the 
Lisbon Academy, of the Danish Royal 
Society of Sciences, of the Royal Danish 
Medical Society, of the Medical Society 
of London, of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, of the Linnican Society 
of London, of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, &c. &c. 

His works are numerous. The follow- 
ing list will prove the activity of his 
mind and his application to study : — On 
the Ilyosciatnus Niger, 8vo ; Observa- 
tions on some Points of Natural Histor)% 
1787; Memoir on the Fascinating Faculty 
ascribed to the Rattlesnake and other 
^lericnn Serpents, 1796; Suppl. 1800; 
Collections for an Essay towards a Ma- 
teria Medica of the United States, 1798 ; 
(second edition, 1801 ; third, 1810;) New 
Views of the Origin of the Tribes and 
Nations of America, 1797; Fragments 
of the Natural History of Penns^dvania, 
1799; Memoir concerning the Goitre, 
1800 ; Elements of Botany, 1803 ; second 
edition, 1812 ; On some of the principal 
Desiderata in Natural History, 180/ ; 
On the Siren Lacertina, 1808; Facts 
relative to the Generation of the Opos- 
sum, 1809; Additional Facts upon the 
same, 1813; Memoir on the Alligator 
and Hellbender, 1812; Flora Virginica, 
1812; Archseologiee Americans^ lelluris 
Collectanea et Specimina, 1814. He 
also published editions of Cullen's Ma- 
teria Medica, and First Lines of the 
Practice of Physic ; and he contribute! 
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^rious papers to the American Philoso- 
phical Transactions, the medical journals, 
&c., among >vhich the following may be 
noticed: — On the Bite of the Crotalus 
Horridus ; On the Apis Mellihca ; De- 
scription of the Podophyllum Diphyllum 
of Linnaeus ; Account of the Dipus, or 
Jerboa; Qn certain Articles taken out oi 
an ancient Tumulus at Cincinnati ; On 
the stimulant EfTccts of Camphor on 
Vegetables; On the poisonous Honey of 
North ' America ; On a new Vegetable 
, Muscipula ; On a nw Species of North 
American Lizard ; iTInts on the Etymo- 
logy of certain English Words, and on 
their Affinity to Words in the Languages 
of different European, Asiatic, and Ame- 
rican (Indian) Nations. 

Dr. Barton also delivered an eulogium 
on Dr. Priestley before the Philosophical 
Society, and wrote A Geographical View 
of the iVees and Shrubs of North Ame- 
rica, and a memoir on a considerable 
number of the pernicious insects of the 
United States. Several of his works 
have been published in different lan- 
guages, translated by Zimmerman and 
others. His correspondents were nume- 
rous, and in many part^ of the globe. 
Mention may be made of the count dc 
la Cepbde, Zimmerman, Reiinanis, Blu- 
menbach, Pennant Good, Sir J. E. Smith, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Lettsom, Auteuricth, 
Tilesius, Rocune, Schneider, Cuvier, 
W’'alker, Baron Humboldt, Pallas, Sparr- 
man, Thunberg, Burman, &c. 

BARTON, (Matthew,) an admiral in 
the British navy. As far as can be col- 
lected from the statements of a near 
relative, he commenced his professional 
career in the year 1730. In 1756, when 
in command of the Litchfield^ of 50 gur<| 
“ he captured,” according to Charnock, 
L' Arc-en-Ciel, a French vessel-of-war ; 
though neither the author of the Biogra- 
’)hia Navalis, nor any other writer, chro- 
licler, or historian, we can trace, makes 
iiention of the enemy’s force, or gives 
ihe least account of the action or contest, 
ivhich it is but fair to presume had en- 
med.* 

Subsequently, when still captain of the 
Litchfield, it was his misfortune to be 
vrecked on a barren and barbarous 
toast, and to experience perils and 
irivations, and witness scenes of distress 

^ VAre-i^n-CMf is stated to have been captured 
off Louisbourg. When in the french service, we 
find her rated a 50'gun ship. 

t Some authorities state that this expedition 
“sailed .from the Cove of Cork;" others assort 
that it “departed the Haven of Kinsaie." Mr. 
Sutherland opens his narrative (a publication long 
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and of horror, seldom exceeded in situ- 
ations of similar disaster. The parti- 
culars leading to the Litchfield's lament- 
able fate are as follows ; — 

Shortly after the French settlement at 
the month of the Senegal river had fallen 
into the hands of the English, it was 
deemed necessary, in order to ensure 
success to the future operations of the 
British trade, to attempt the reduction 
of Goree, a neighbouring isle, then pos- 
sessed by the enemy, and garrisoned by 
a formidable force. To accomplish the 
desired purpose, an expedition was 
promptly equipped, and tlie command 
of it given to commodore Keppcl. I'his 
force, consisting of four sail of the line, 
a fifty-gun ship, two frigates, two bomb- 
ketches, and several transports, having 
on board some seven hundred troops, 
under the command of lieutenant-colo- 
nel Worge, proceeded from the Cove 
of Cork t on the 1 1 th of November, 
1758. 

According to the statement of lieu- 
tenant Sutherland, one of the surviving 
officers of this ill-fated vessel, “ the 
voyage was prosperous till the 28tli'’ 
of the same month on which the squa- 
dron departed port. During the “ first” 
and “middle” watches of this dreary 
night, the weather was squally, accom- 
panied with vivid lightning and heavy 
rain. The topsails had been handed, the 
ship kept tinder reefed courses, and the 
commodore’s light “reported” as barely 
discernible at the commencement of the 
middle watch. 

At six on the following morning, Mr. 
Sutherland states that he “was awakened 
by a severe shock, followed by a con- 
fused noise of the people upon deck. 
Thinking some other ship had run foul 
of his own, he hurried on deck,” And 
here, he observes, “by the reckoning of 
all on board, the ship was computed to 
be at least ihirty-fiv^ leagues from the 
land.” Before, however, the alarmed 
lieutenant “could reach the quarter-deck, 
the ship struck lieavily the ground, and 
the sea broke over her from stem to 
stern." 

Shortly after the ship’s company had 
“ recovered a little” from the state of con- 
sternation into which all had been so 
suddenly throi^, the dawn breaking 
in the east, presented to the view an 

out of print) by informing the reader “ the Litchr 
field left Irelandt’ &c. It ia, however, more than 
probable, the shi^ of -war proceeded direct from 
the Cove of Cork, calling at Kinaale to collect 
the transports. Kinaale has long hern a mttttaiy 
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appalling sight: the land to leeward, 
aoout two cables’ length from the ship, 
rocky, rugged, and uneven ; and against 
the black margin of which was lashing 
a raging and roaring surf. The three 
masts had already gone by the board, 
taking with them some of the best sea- 
men in the ship. ** It is impossible,” 
says the narrator of this pitiable tale, 
“for any one but a sufferer to feel our 
distress at this time; the masts, yards, 
and sails hanging alongside in a confused 
heap; the ship beating violently upon 
the rocks ; the waves curling up to an 
incredible height, then dashing down with 
a force sufficient to have split the ship 
to pieces — a result momentarily ex- 
pected.” 

Contrary to advice^ a considerable por- 
tion of the crew became impatient to get 
out the boats; and after much impor- 
tunity, one w'as allowed “ to be launched ” 
from the booms ; but this soon proved a 
fat«al experiment, for the eight men that 
“jumped into her were whirled to the 
bottom, before she well reached the 
stern of the ship.” The remaining boats 
were shortly stove, and “ washed to pieces 
upon the deck.” A raft, constructed from 
the spare spars of the ship, was next 
taken in hand, and when completed, the 
people with becoming resignation awaited 
the will of Providence. The ship had so 
rapidly filled with water, time had not 
been allowed to get at any portion of the 
provisions; and the quarter-deck and 
poop soon became the only places upon 
which the ship’s company, with any de- 
gree of security, could attempt to re- 
main. 

About four in the afternoon, the sea 
somewhat abating, a stout swimmer suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore. The Moors, 
in numbers, had already assembled on 
the rocks, intimating by significant ges- 
tures, a ready disposition to assist those 
who would abandon the wreok ; but the 
sufferers were “soon undeceived,” for it 
would seem that the natives lent assist- 
ance to none in a state of nudity; but 
“ would fly to those” who retained about 
their persons some remnant of clothing ; 
“stripping them before they were well out 
of the water, and then, wrangling among 
themselves about the plunder, leaving 
the poor wretches to crawl up the rocks, 
if able ; if not, to perish unregarded.” 

Before dark, Mr. Sutherland, together 
with the second lieutenant, and about 
sixty-five of the foremast-men, had fortu- 
nately reached the rocks : hut from the 
cruel and|iavage treatment they severally 
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met with from the pilfering, hard-hearti 
Moors, superadded to their misery pro- 
duced from want of food and want of water, 
one and all endured a night of inconceiv- 
able suffering. 

It was now low water, and plain to the 
penetrating glance of those gathered to- 
gether on the rocks, that tlie ship, during 
the night, had been much scattered. ^ 
Many of the men had already attempted 
to swim to the shore. Some reached it in 
safety ; others, with deep lacerations and 
bodily bruises, wer^washed on the rugged 
rocks; but many were lost combating 
with the receding sea. Those who stifl 
adhered to the ship, now got the raft 
into the water ; hut no sooner had tlie 
placed-party on it pushed off from the 
wreck, than it overset, consigning to a 
watery grave twelve out of fifteen, includ- 
ing officers and foremast-men. 

A temporary lull succeeded this dis- 
couraging event; an expert swimmer, 
taking with him a light line, to which 
was attached a stout hawser, happily, 
w^heii well nigh exhausted, “ and all but 
gone,” gained the shore. This gave new 
life to the poor creatures on the wreck ; 
for the hawser being first secured to the 
upper part of the ship’s stern, when 
hauled taut, and fastenea to a solid rock, 
afforded a sort of sloping conveyance by 
which those who had sufficient nerve to 
attempt the giddy descent, might wend 
their way to the shore. By this means 
several lives were saved; though Mr. 
Sutherland asserts that many, from weak- 
ness and inability to contend with the 
“impetuous surf,” were washed off the 
rope, and rose no more. 

Some six-and-thirty hours had already 
lapsed since the ship first struck the 
ground ; and the increasing surf on the 
second tide of flood caused the vessel 
“to divide in three parts.” The fore 
part turned keel up, the middle section 
“w'as dashed into a thousand pieces,” 
and the break of the poop had fallen in, 
destroying at one fell swoop upwards of 
twenty unfortunate creatures, who had 
long clung to that portion of the wreck. 
Nothing now but the after-part of the 
j)oop remained above water, and upon 
which were seen closely grouped upwards 
of one hundred and thirty of the crew, 
including the c wtain . Every succeeding - 
shock produced by the severity of the 
striking surf, threw from his frail tene- 
ment some feeble and W'om-out sufferer ; 
and during this scene of distressing an- 
guish to human eyes, the Moors— mon- 
sters were a fitter appellation — ^indulged 
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in loud laughter, appearing “ to be much 
diverted” whenever, a \vhelming wave 
threatened destruction to tlie tottering 
souls upon the wreck. 

And now was manifested an intense 
and painful anxiety for the fate of tho 
drm, patient, and encouraging captain, 
for it was just at the lowest time of tide 
on the second flood, and at an hour wdien 
the fast-approaching shades of night were 
rendering still deeper the general feeling 
of despair. But though neither fame nor 
glory attend on fatal ^ipwrcck, and 

“ though perils do 

Abound as thick as thought can make 'em, and 

Appear in forms more horrid, yet,'* 

will the naval chief of noble mind stand 
self-suppoited and undismayed in the 
hour of danger; and regardless of every 
consideration of personal safety, will he 
impose upon himself the discharge of a 
sacred duty, which he will not fail to fulfil 
even in the very jaws of death. And so it 
was with the Litch^eld's exemplary cap- 
tain. His resolution to he ike last to 
leave the ship” was only overcome by 
the pressing entreaties and supplications 
of those around him on the wreck, added 
to the emphatic signs and beseeching 
gestures of his people on the rocks, 
urging him “ to try the rope.” This at- 
tempt, however, was all but fatal. Weak 
and exhausted, and unable to resist the 
violence of the surf, “ he lost his hold,” 
fell from the hawser, and must have in- 
evitably perished had not a helping wave 
borne him within reach of ropes thrown 
from the rocks, and which, it is said, “ he 
had barely sense left to catch hold of.” 

> To follow captain Barton’s subsequent 
sufferings, were to detail much of misery ; 
suffice it to say, that after having hee||| 
consigned to slavery, and having endurcli 
eighteen months of captivity at Morocco, 
he and his poor people ” wero at length 
“ ransomed by the British government*' 
Upon his arrival in England, a court- 
martial investigated the circumstances 
attending the loss of the Litchfield,^ 
and, as a matter of course, her captain 
“was honourably acquitted.” 

In October, 176Q, he commissioned the 
TSmSraire, hoisted his broad pendant, 
and accompanied admiral Keppel in that 
officer's daring attack of Belleisle. On 
^this occasion he acted in the capacity of 
“beach-master,” leading in the flat- 
bottomed boats, and solely directing the 

* By the official returnfl, the Litchfield lost tho 
tint lieutenant, captain of marines, lieutenant of 
marines; in all, including petty otllcera, seamen, 
and panripcs, 150 souls. The captain, two lieute' 
nants, and 219 men were saved. 
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landing of the troops. When the enemy 
capitulated, he received the thanks of 
general Hodgson in “public orders;” 
and was sent home with the account of 
the success of the expedition. He sub- 
sequently assisted in the reduction of 
Martinique ; as also in the capture of 
Havannah under the fortunate Pocock. 
After a series of long and harassing ser- 
vices had rendered him unable to hoist his 
flag, he attained in his turn the full rank 
of admiral of the white. This was in 1 793. 
In December 179.5 he closed his earthly 
career; dying at Hampstead, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty. 

BARTON, (William,) a lieutenant- 
colonel in the American revolutionary 
anny, was born about the year 1747, and 
received from congress a sword and grant 
of land in Vermont for having, on the 
10th of July, 1777, succeeded in cap- 
turing, by surprise, major-general Pres- 
cott on Rhode Island. By the transfer 
of some of tlie land, presented by the 
grateful delegates of the states, he be- 
came entangled in the toils of the law, 
and was imprisoned in Vermont until 
liberated by Lafayette, on his visit to 
America in 1825. He died at Provi- 
dence in October, 1831. (Allen. Amcric. 
Biog. Diet.) 

BARTOSZEWICZ, the name of a 
teacher of eloquence in the academy of 
Wilna, in the eighteenth century. He 
published some orations, amount which 
is one on the causes of the small progress 
of letters in Poland. (Janozki, Excel ptuin 
Polonicfv Literaturfe. Vratisl. 1764.) 

BARTOSZEWSKI, (Valentin, )aPolish 
Jesuit, who wrote, between 1610 and 
1620, many pious songs, and other tracts, 
which are now very rare. 

BARTRAM, (John,) an American bo- 
tanist, was born at Marpole, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1701, 
and derived the chief part of his educor 
tion from his own industry and perse- 
verance. He established a botanical^ 
garden, the first ever seen in America, 
on the west bank of the Schuykill, four 
miles below Philadelphia, which he filled 
with plants collected by him during hia 
yearly autumnal excursions. So great 
was his enthusiasm for botanical pursuits, 
that, at the advanced age of seventy, ho 
undertook a jodrney into East Florida 
to prosecute his inquiries into the vege- 
table productions of that country. Eu- 
rope owes to his zeal and knowledge the 
introduction into her gardens of many 
of those beautiful flowers and graceful 
shnihs which lend so much beauty to 
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their parterres. lie ivas characterised as biirgen^ and put his rival to flight ; tffe 
the greatest natural botanist in the greater part of the anny of the latter 
world” by Linnscus, through whom, and going over tq the conqueror. Rakotzi was 
Sir Hans Sloane, and others, he was sup- then again proclaimed by the parlia- 
plied with books and apparatus. He was ment in 1659, while Bartsaj escaped to 
a fellow of several learned societies, and Temeswar, and made his complaint 
amongst others of the Royal Society, and to the Porto, which issued orders to 
was American botanist to George III. the pasha of Ofen to reconduct the 
at the time of his death, wliich occurred fugitive into Siebenburgen. Rakotzi, at 
in September 1777. Mr. Bartram was first unsuccessful against the power of 
a Quaker. A list of his productions may the .Turks, recovered his loss on their 
be found in Dr. Allen's American Bio- retreat from the country, and compelled 
graphical Dictionary. his rival to shi^ himself up in Her- 

BAllTRAM, (William,) an American mannstadt, where he was besieged by 
botanist, and son of the preceding, was Rakotzi ; but the resolution of the citi- 
born at the botanical-garden, Kinsessing, zens, and the approach of a Turkish 
Pennsylvania, in 1759, and was in the array, compelled him to abandon the 
early part of his life devoted to mercantile siege. In a battle which ensued, he was 
pursuits, which he afterwards relinquished mortally wounded, and his army almost 
to accompany his father in his botanical annihilated. Bartsaj, who joined the 
expedition to Hast Florida, where, near Turkish army after the battle, was taken 
the river St. John, he resided some time, along with them, with his whole army, 
and in 1771 returned to his father’s re- to the siege of Grosswaradin, which 
sidence. He spent five years, beginning capitulated after an obstinate defence of 
April 1775, in investigating the natural forty-four days. He was released on the 
productions of Carolina, Georgia, and the payment of the arrears of the tribute due 
Floridus, an account of whicli researches to the Turks, and the first use he made 
lie piiblislied in 1791, while his collec- of his liberty was to annul tbc letters of 
tions and drawings were forwarded to amnesty given in his name to the adhe- 
Dr. Fothergill, by whose desire the in- vents of Rakotzi. This excited the dis- 
quiry was undertaken. In 1782 he was content of many oP his subjects, who 
(‘lected professor of botany in the univer- resorted to John Kemeny, the general of 
sity of Pennsylvania, an appointment the late prince Rakotzi, who took the 
which ill health compelled him to decline, field with the adherents of his late ma.ster 
He prepared the most complete table of against Bartsaj and bis brother, and that 
American ornithology which was pub- with such success, that the former con- 
lished before the appearance of Wilson’s sentedto deliver the government into his 

f reat work, in the preparation of which hands, in 1660. lie secretly, however, 
e assisted. He died on the 22d of strove to prevent the effect of his sub- 
July, 1823. mission, animated his castellans to re- • 

BARTSAJ VON NAGY BA RTS A, tain their fortresses for himself, and 
(Acliaz,) prince of Siebenburgen, or Tran- ^rove to excite the suspicions of the 
sylvauia, descended from an obscure fa- grand signior and the Hungarian pashas 
mily in the county of Iluny ados, was in his against Kemeny. The latter discovering 
earlier youth a page at the court of George these machinations, put to death the ad- 
Hakotzi I., and was afterwards advanced to herents of his perfidious enemy, and im- 
the dignity of governor of Siebenburgen, prisoned him closely in the castle of 
and chief of his native county. When Gdrgdny. Afterwards he sent for him 
George Rakotzi IF., deposed by the from his place of confinement, and 
Turks, sent Bartsaj, along with two caused him to be cut to pieces on his 
others, to the grand vizir, to attempt to ww, in 1661. (Ersch und Gruber.) 
propitiate him, this latter obliged him to dARTSCH, (Zacbarias,) a wood en- 
tiike upon himself the government of graver of the sixteenth century. He 
Siebenburgen, a step to which he was made a book of armories, where all the 
induced by his own ambition also ; and arms of the prelates, nobles, and cities of 
he was solemnly acknbwledged by the the dukedom of Stiria arc represented* 
Uungarian parliament in 1658. Rakotzi, (Primisser, Ambraser Samml.) 
embittered by the conduct of Bartsaj, BARTSCH, (Zacbarias,) bom at 
who privately assured him of his friend- Schweidmtz in Silesia. He obtained, in 
ship and devotion, whije he publicly 1674, the situation of en^aver to the 
showed him every mark of hostility, court of Berlin, which, ijowever, he 
broke with his adherents into Sieben- resigned in 1684. He published a col- 
284 
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lection of twenty-five plates after pictures ordered, in 1791, to arrange the huge 
of the royal gallery, which is difficult to collections of the imperial establishment 
be obtained complete, as Bartsch pub- — a task on which he worked till 1820, 
lished them separately. He also pub- as an honest, assiduous servant, and on 
lished the Castle and Environs of Bornim; enthusiastic lover of his profession. It 
sixteen plates of Potsdam ; the Battle of is only when we consider this long period 
Fehrbeliin ; the Funeral of the Electoress of time, spent as it was in continual 
Louise, in forty-two plates, in fol. ; and application, that it is possible to account 
several other portraits and maps. (Nagler, for all that this worthy man accomplished. 
Lex. der Kiinstler.) He arranged, during this timc,22fi volumes 

BARTSCH, (John,) a Dutch physi- of engravings in large folio, 11 lesser 
cian, horn at the commencement of the portfolios, 11 greater cartons, and 30 sup- 
eighteenth century, ^uch attached to plemcntary ones — a task still more asto- 
the science of botany, which led him to iiishingif we consider that, up to the reign 
seek the society of Linna?us, who was on of Joseph IL, the imperial collection had |t 
a visit to Boerhaave at Leyden. By the heen only a confused store of curiosities, 
solicitation of Linnaeus, Bartsch was sent AVith this mccliaiiical labour, the publica- 
hy Boerhaave to Surinam, where, in six tion of Catalogues raisoim6s went hand in 
months after his arrival, he fell a victim hand. They relate either to particular col- 
to the insalubrity of the climate. Lin- lections, or particular masters, or tire ul- 
nreus has perpetuated liis name by deno- together general. Besides this, he edited 
ininating a genus of plants (Bartsia) four works concerning the chivalrous and 
after him, to be found in the Hortus art-loving emperor Alaximilian I., after 
Cliffortiamis. He graduated at Leyden woodcuts of A. Diirer and II. Burg- 
in 1737, and liis Thesis de Calore Cor- mayer. But liis chief literary work is, 
poris Humani hygraulico, is the only Le Peintre Graveur, in twenty-one vols, 
work he published. It has been incor- 8vo, \^ienna, 1803 — 1821, wdiieh is pre- 
rcctljr assigned by Portal to George scribed ns the text-book for the libraries, 
Bartisch. universities, and lyceums of France, 

BARTSCH, (Adam de,) one of the But Bartsch w as not only a connoisseur 
most distinguished men whom the period of, and writer on art, he w as an artist 
of religious and political liberty, under to a great extent and of most sterling 
Joseph II. in Austria, called forth. He merit. He published, from 1782 to 1815, 
was bom in 1757. His love for art de- five hundred and live difierent plates, 
veloped itself very early. All his sub- and stopped (as he confessed himself), 
sequent endeavours exhibited the great at the age of full vigour, for the sake of 
freedom with which he was accustomed not outw^oiking himself. The subjects of 
to view and to choose his subjects. His liis plates are as varied as the manner , 
first master was Domaneck, and after- in which he executed them. He executed * 
wards Schmutzer ; by the instructions of with equal freedom tlie difierent kinds 
the latter he improved much in engraving, of engraving, and knew w’ell liow to 
AVhen only sixteen years of age, he madiP seize thoroughly the spirit of liis originals, 
himself known by the copying of the gold and to rc-produco them with clearness 
and silver medals, struck in the reign of and accuracy. Back grounds, and well 
Maria Theresa. The creditable execution chosen ornaments, arc often of his own 
of the work fixed the attention of the court composition; and the brilliant effect of 
on him, and he was made a scriptor of chiaroscuro w'as entirely his own work, 
the imperial public library at A^ienna. He This is especially the case with his plates 
first made a catalogue of the books of after van Hldnicii,Boiirguignon, Dietrich, 
pnnee Eugene (containing 40,000 vo- Keml)randt,drc. lie excelled in the imita- 
lumes), and it was merely one of his ac- tion of driiwings made with the pen. Thia 
cessory duties, to arrange the collection is best exhibited in his plates utter Diirer 
of engravings which had been also formed and Quercino. 1 1 is sixteen copies also after 
by Eugene of Savoy. Ayijen the fnend most rare engravings of Dutch masters, 
of Joseph IL, ^haron SWieten, became in the Pcintro Graveur, are faithful even 
prseses of the library, he (perceivingip^ to the smallest tilfles. But the limits of 
the talents of Bartsch) assignea him, ex- this work preclude our entering any far- 
clusively, the care of the engravings. In ther into tlie details of the great activity 
1783 Bartsch went to Paris, and in 1784 of Adam Bartsch. His merits were ac- 
he travelled through the Netherlands and knowledged e\^n by the successors of 
Holland, collecting many precious and Joseph II., who made him a knight of 
rare plates. After his return, he was the order of Leopold, counsellor of tlie 
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court, &c. Bartsch did not possess that 
diplomatic delicacy of behaviour, if wc 
may call it so, of a Millin or Denon. Stout, 
and of an unpretending exterior as he 
was, yet none who saw him sit in the 
corner window of the library of Vienna, 
year after year, will forget the good- 
humoured frankness of his behaviour. 
His son succeeded him in office and assi- 
duity. ' His works are, Catal. raisonn^ 
des Dessins originaux du Cabinet de 
Prince Ch. de Ligne, Vienne, 1794 ; Ant. 
Walenloo’s Kupfersticho, 1795 ; Catal. 
rais. des Estampes gravees par Guido 
Rcni et ses Disciples, &c. 1795 ; Catal. 
^ rais. des Estampes qui forrnent I’CEuvre 
de Rembrandt, &c. 1797 ; Catal, rais. 
des (Euvres de Lucas de Lcyde, 1798 ; 
Cat. rais. des (Euvres de M. de Molitor, 
Nuremb. 1813 ; Anleit. zur Kupferstich- 
kunde, Vien, 1821; Kais. Muxiinil. I. 
Triumph, (a series of one hundred and 
thirty-five plates.) Bartsch collated the 
text of three MSS., added notes, &c. 
Arc triumphale de rKinp. Maxim il. I. 
Vienne, 1809, obi. foL; Weiss Kunig. 
Tableau des princ. Evenenicns . . . . de 
I’Emp. Maxiniil, J. ib, 1798; Images des 
Saints de la Famille de I’Emp. Maxim. 
I. ih, 1799. The plates of Bartsch are 
signed differently: A. B. f. ; A. B. sc. ; 
A. Bsch fecit, &c. Amongst them the 
best are, Roma Trium])hans ; the Obsc- 
ouies of P. Decius Mus, after Rubens ; 
trie portraits of Corregio, Wohlgemuth, 
Brand, and his own. His mountain scene, 
in the midst of which is a ruin, and on 
the right a man on horseback, is very 
scarce, (Nagler, Kiiustler Lexicon, and 
many notices by Bdttiger, in the Kunst- 
blatt, 8rc.) 

BARTSCIUS, tFridericus,) a cele- 
brated Polish author, bom at Bnmsberg, 
in Varmia. He studied at Rome, where 
he became a Jesuit, and went also to 
Vienna. Ho was subsequently a lector of 
Greek, and a rector of the college at Bnms- 
berg, as well as of the academy of Wilna. 

■ He was confessor to king Sigismund III,, 
and accompanied him in his campaigns. 
Having at the battle of Smolciisko as- 
sisted a German soldier affected with a 
contagious fever, he caught the disease, 
and died in 1C09, aged sixty. His body 
was transferred to, and buried at Wilna, 
by order of the king.* He wrote, Be- 
ncvola et Christiana Responsio A. V. 
Lwowcoviensi, Zwinglianoruin Vilnens. 
Archiministri, &c. Cracovi®, 1589, 4to, 
published under the name of Friderici 
nonissi; jesuites Spiege* Brunsbi 1603, 
4to ; Conti’oversiamm hujus 8eculi Prac- 
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tica ad Populum Tractatio, Cracov. 1608 
8vo ; Thesaurus Precum. ihidAQOl, 16mo. 
(Ale^amhe Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu. Ja- 
nozki, Excerptum Polonic® Liter.) 

BARTSH, or BARTASCH, (Gotfnd,) 
an engraver of little note, said by Basan 
to be an Englishman, but he gives no 
reason for that assertion. His name is 
attached to the small collection of prints, 
twenty-five in number, from the gallery 
at Berlin. His engravings are executed 
in a poor, dark style, without taste, and 
greatly defective m drawing. There is 
a Holy Family by him, after Vandyck, 
and also a portrait of Catherine de Bohra, 
the wife of Luther. M. Heinecken states 
that he was a Silesian, born at Schwei- 
iiitz, and was engraver to the court of 
the elector at Berlin in 1674, and left 
that place in 1684. The same author 
gives a list of his works. (Strutt’s Diet, 
of Eng. Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BARUCCO, (Giacomo,) a painter of 
Brescia, who painted in conjunction 
with Gandini and Randa. He was a 
disciple of Palma, and was an excellent 
painter, hut too greatly loaded his works 
with shade. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iii. 203.) 

BARUCH, (Rabbi,) Ben Rabbi Isaac 
de Garmiza, was by birth a German, but 
passed into Spain to confute certain here- 
tical opinions held by some of the Jews 
there, concerning the Tephillin. After- 
wards he went by way of Crete into 
Palestine. He wrote a work treating on 
various parts of the Jewish law and cere- 
monial, entitled, Sepher Hattcrumah, 
(theBookof Elevation,) printed at Venice, 
folio, A. D. 1523. It was composed in 
1236. (Bartolocci.) 

BARUCH, (Rabbi,) Ben Rabbi Isaaci 
•ar Baruch of Cordova, descended from 
one of the ancient nobility of the Jews 
who were dispersed by Titus, and who 
settled in Spain, studied under Rabbi 
Isaac Alphesi ; was afterwards a teacher 
of Talmudic learning, and among his 
pupils bad the celebrated Harravad (Ha 
Rau Rabbi Abraham ben Daud). He 
finished his father’s imperfect work on 
the more difficult lessons of the Talmud, 
entitled Kuppath Harrochelim, (the 
Casket of the Dealers in Spices.) (Bar- 

BARUCH, ifebbi) &$ Kskiera, men- 
t^ioned by the author of the Meor Ai- 
nayim, for his marginal notes on the 
More of R, Moses Egyptius, some of 
which are quoted in the first-mentioned 
work. (Bartolocci.) 

BARUCH, (Rabbi,) Hammekuhol, a 
celebrated cab^ist, wrote the Hoshen 
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Hainmisbpa^ (the Brcast-plate of Judg- 
ment.) 

BARUCH, (Rabbi,) Bar Salomab, 
translated from Arabic into Hebrew, in 
1451, the arithmetical work of Ahmed 
ben Abdallah ben Alhassad, the MS. 
of which translation is in the Vatican 
library. 

BARUCH, (Rabbi,) Ben H. Samuel 
de Mo^ntia, lived towards the end of 
the twmfth century, and wrote Sepher 
Hahokmah, (the Book of Wisdom.) 

BARUCH, (Ral^i,) with several 
others, appears as a joint author of a 
hook of Decisions, of which the MS. is 
preserved in the Vatican library. (Bar- 
tolocci.) 

BARUCHUS, a Scottish saint, who, 
according to Dempster, attained to the 
dignity of a bishop, and after residing 
for some time in Rnsshire, where lie was 
greatly revered for his prophetical gifts, 
went from thence into Ireland, and thence 
into Wales, where he is said to have died at 
Barry, in Glamorganshire. (Camd. Brit.) 
Dempster expresses great satisfaction 
that Camden, “etsi hiereticus,” should 
have applied to Baruch the epithet of 
“ holy man.” This saint flourished about 
the year 700. 

BARUFF.\ LD I, ( Bernardino, ) a native 
of Ferrara, doctor of law, and cliancellor 
of Alfonso II., duke of Ferrara. His 
poems arc inserted amongst the Rime 
scelte de’ Poet. Ferraresi, (Mazzuchclli.) 

BARUFFALDI, (Nicolo,) a native of 
Ferrara, and father of Girolamo, 1(545 — 
1741. He collected a valuable museum, 
with many MSS. and rare books. Ho 
^ wrote several works, preserved in MS., 
and is supposed to be the author of soinc 
antiquarian memoirs on the four statu® 
of bronze at Fenrara. (Cinelli, Bibl. 
Volante, Mazzuchclli.) 

BARUFFALDI, (Girolamo,) an emi- 
nent scholar and poet, born on the 17th 
July, 1675, at Ferrara, took orders in 
1700, and obtained a canonry. Being 
elected member of the Academy of the 
Intrepid!, he adopted the conceited style 
which had been the characteristic of the 
writers of the preceding century, which 
he was inducea at last to relinquish by 
the persuasion ^ Alfon^llplioja, the only 
poet who loohea upon ir with the con- 
tempt it deserved ; and Baruffaldi’s pulpit 
eloquence being thus divested of that 
false brilliance, met with gteat encourage- 
ment and success, which, however, did 
not prevent l|im from feeling the shdl 
of envy. Barufialdi assisting hU father, 
who was an antiquary, in collecting of 
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MSS., medals, and ancient books, was 
accused of having used, or being capable 
of using the knowledge he thus obtained 
against the interest of his sovereign ; and 
on such misorable accusation he was 
condemned without trial to banishment 
from Ferrara and the whole ecclesiastical 
states, and to the sequestration of his 
library; and the sentence was made 
known to him and executed at the same 
lime, on his birthday, the 17th July, 
1711. At last, after two years of trouhle, 
his innocence became uianifcst; he was 
allowed to return to Ferrara ; and after 
some time, his library likewise was re- 
stored to him. To atone in some measure 
for this unjust persecution, he obtained 
several benefices, was made a professor 
of theology first, and of literature after- 
wards. He also establislied an academy 
by the title of Vigna, in which he assumed 
the name of F.nante Vignajuolo, under 
which he published several tf his works. 
But in 1753, having been attacked by 
an apoplectic fit, he lost all his faculties, 
and after lingering for two years, died on 
the 1st April, 175.5. Of his works, it is 
almost impossible here to give an account. 
Mazzuchelli mentions more than oneliiui- 
dred, in prose and in verse, on antiqui- 
ties, philology, history, grammar, besides 
didactic poetry, pastoral dramas, trage- 
dies, bacchc'innlian poems, and rhyme of , 
all sorts, all of which have been printed 
at Ferrara, Bologna, V’enice, and one or 
two at Parma, from 10I58 at Ferrara to 
1758 at Bologna. 

Wu must not confuse our .author with 
a Jesuit of the same name, born in 1740, 
and died in February 1817, and like the 
other a native of Ferrara, where, after the 
suppression of his order, he became per- 
]>etu.al chief librarian and secretary of the 
Ariostefin Academy. From him we have 
several works, some of religioirf; and 
some of literary character, the most re- 
markable of which is the life of Ariosto, 
Ferrara, 1807, folio, which was followed 
by Saggio biografico e critico dci ge- 
iiitori di Ludovico Ariosto, printed in 
1813. 

BARULO, (Andreas de,) more pro- 
perly called Bonellus, or Barletta, a 
Neapolitan jurist, avocat du fisc to Fre- 
deric II. and in 1269 member of the 
council of Charfes I. He taught law^t 
Naples, having a salary of 50 ounces of 
gold, which was raised to 68 or 73, and * 
included 8 ounces for his dress. A list 
of his works and criticisms imoti them 
may be found in Savign^’s History of 
the" Roman Law in the MitMle Ages. 
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BARVAU, (N.) ^ native of Toulouse, 
««liere lie was borft about the middle^of 
- eightaej^h cer^uij. He was in 1 775 
rapnoij^d by M'. Je^Briegne, archbishop 
c5 ^IiIoI^Sk di ^'the office of librarian of 
at the commencement 
w^ forced, through 
h^S atta(difmjiM^o 'his religion, to aban- 
^ Mon* ^ Sed’rather suddenly, in 1 794. 
^.Hkb oatdio^e of the library under his 
«cl||T|e, which appeared in one volume, 

« foSb, proves how competent was his 
tlmo^ledge of bib^graphy. (Biographic 
^ iSulouSaiuc.) 

* BARVICKANUS, BERWICK, or 
3REULANLIAS, (John,)»a Franciscan 
"^onk of OTeat learning and high repu- 
tation in his day. He ilourishcd in the 
year 1340, and besides some works on 
the scholastic theology then prevalent, 
appears to have written against thp astro- 
logers. (Dempster.) 

‘ BARVOBTIUS, (Alexander,) a Je- 
suit, who accompanied P. Bathazar Cor- 
derius into Spain. He is the author of 
that celebrated work, CatalogUs prsccip. 
Buctor. incdit. Greec. MSS. qui in Bib- 
lioth. Scorialensi aaservantiir. It was 
published by Corderius, conjointly with 
some memoirs at Antwerp in 1648, 8vo ; 
and afterwards by Labbiciis, Spizelius, 
&c. This catalogue is much superior 
«(«to that of Gulielmus Lindani, written 
by order of Philip II. in 1589, (Antonii 
®ibl. Hispana. Nova.) 

BARWICK, (John,) a dignitary of 
the English church, of whose life we 
have a minute and valuable account in 
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also a share ilirith Barrow, S^th 
4 ,dnd others, in preparation of a traet;^ 
the object wf which was to show ^e 
4xn|awnilnes8 of the solemn league and 
covenant. '■ , 

Being thus committed iully to the 
support of the rojral cause, he became «an 
object of suspicion to the party which 
wa|i Ihcn growing in strength, so that 
he left Cambridge, and lived retiredly 
in London. He was admitted to the 
strictest confidence of the king, then 
at Oxford, to wh^ he communicated 
such intelligence as he could collect, 
and, in fact, was the principal me- 
dium of communication . between the 
king and his friends in the city. He 
was at the same time diligently employ- 
ing himself in efforts to bring back to 
the king’s interest persons who had sided 
with the parliament, and Sir Thomas 
Middleton and colonel Roger Pope are 
particularly named as persons re- 
claimed by his means. His home at 
this period of his life was Ely-house, 
where lie lived in the character of chap- 
lain to Morton, bishop of Ely, having 
taken orders some time before. When 
the king's affairs were desperate, and he 
was in the hands of the army, still Mr. 
Barwick remained faithful to him, and 
quick to promote his interests in every 
possible way, carrying on a dangerous 
correspondence with him, and making 
eftbrts to effect his escape. When the 
king was put to death, he entered with 
the same zeal into the service of king 
Charles II., with whom he maintained a 


a work devoted to his memory by his 
brother. Dr. Peter Barwick, a learned 
physician. He was born at a place called 
Wetherslack, in Westmoreland, on the 
20th of April, 1612, and being intended 
^ for the church by his parents, was sent 
to tHw grammar-school at Sedbergh, 
which IS famous on account of the num- 
ber of eminent persons who have been 
educated at it. In 1631 he was admitted 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he gave signal proof of his ability. He 
became B.A. and M.A., and in 1636 was 


confidential correspondence. In this he 
was after a time detected, and being 
jtfrested, and subjected to strict examina^ 
Ifcn, in which the rack was talked of, he 
behaved with great spirit and discretion. 
The case was, however, too plain, and 
he was committed to the Tower, where 
he waa kept in close custody, which 
meant {hat he was to be debarred from 
en, ink, and paper, and to see no one 
lit his keepers. In this state he Was 
kept many months, on a very frugal diet, 
but it is observed os a remark^le cir-* 


made a fellow of the college. He was 
residing at Cambridge when the civil 
war broke out. The king signifying to 
the university the great necessity under 
i|^ch he lay for a supply of money, 
*jSR. Barwick was a principal person in 
the college to send to his ma- 
first money, and afterwards the 
. college plate, being jbirtlself on# of a 
^ party went os a guard to it in 
: ^l^onveyaidre to Nottinglmm. He had 
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cumstaiice, that he who went into prison 
with a weak and diseased frame, came 
out from it pjHjp There 

was, however, ^Ehe abSmment in 
rigour of his confinement, and after two 
years he was released, on August 7, 1652. 

He ^w found an abode in the house 
of Sir Thomas Eversfield, of Sussex, a 
brother-in-law of Sir Tholes Middleton, 
and a gentleman of learning as well as* 
integrity. Being under recognuf^cer 
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. for tk year for his good behaviour, he 
quietly, but when the year was 
.'expired -he resumed his efforts in the 
tiause of the exiled prince, going with 
lady Eversfield, then become a widow, 
to the house of her brother. Sir Thomas 
Middleton, at Chirk castle, where he 
drew over several of the old parliamen- 
tarian officers to desire the restoration of 
the king, particularly colonels Clobery, 
Venables, and Redman. Tlcturning to 
London, he resumed his correspondence 
with Charles i L, coiHucting it with great 
secrecy and skill. Dr. Hewet, another 
divine engage^ in the same dangerous 
service, was le^ fortunate ; and when 
Dr. Hewet was condemned to death and 
executed, Mr. Berwick attended him on 
the scaffold, and afterwards saw to the 
fulfilment of certain undertakings of Dr. 
Hewet in favour of the king. In the 
rising of Sir George Booth and Sir 
Thomas Middleton in 1659, he had a 
principal concern ; and when General 
Monck declared for the king, he was 
also ready, rendering all the assistance 
in his power. 

The return of the king being now 
secure, Mr. Berwick was sent by the 
heads of the party who had remained 
true to the church, to lay before the king 
the state of ecclesiastical affairs. He was 
most graciously received, and immedi- 
ately named one of his majesty’s chap- 
lains. On his return, he visited his old 
university, but finding his place of fellow 
filled by a deserving person, he did not 
attempt to resume it ; but he took at that 
time the degree of doctor in divinity, 

* an4 one of the few of his published 
writings is the thesis which he prepare^ 
on that occasion on the penances in the 
primitive chmrch, and the propriety of 
restoring them. His great friend and 
patron, the bishop of Durham, was now 
<^ead, but he had made ample provision 
for him, in the event of the church being 
restored to its former order, by present- 
ing to him a stall in the church of Dur- 
ham, with the rectories of Wokingham 
and Houghton-le-Spring. The king 
would have made him bi^op of Carlisle, 
but this he declined, coi^nting himself 
with the dean^^f Dulpim, on which 
he entered at the beginning of November, 
1660, from which, before a year had 
expired, he was removed to the deanery 
of St. Paul's. His conduct in the days 
of his prosperity is said to have been 
not less propof than it had been in 
the ^y^ of ms adversity. He acted 
firmljf;, mildly, and charitably in the 
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administration of 1 the business of*hk ' 
churches, and the dispei^a^idn of* the 
great wealth which fiotted^in uppn hbaji 
and he laboured with great' and . 
dignity as a manager of thd.SaVos con- ; 
ference, and as 4)rolwu^r of tbo bdnl^a-. ; 
cation. But he lift'd t9\atruggle M^itli 
an infirm constitution, and he su^red^.*- 
BO much, that he bad determined ' to 
retire from the public station wblditlv# ' 
filled, and to spend the remainder of^his ' 
days in the dischargp of the ^pc^^toral 
duties to the ])arishioners of Therfield|^ 
in Hertfordshire, where he was rector. 
He died, however, before this resolution 
was carried into effect, on the 22d of 
October, 1661, at the age of fifty-two. 
He was buried in the church of St. Paul. 
The greater part of his estate he^left to 
charitable uses. 

Bemes the writing already mentioned 
there are nrinted his Life of Thomas 
Morton, bishop of Durham, and a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s in 1661, entitled 
Deceivers deceived. 

BARWJCK, (Peter,) physician in 
ordinary to Charles II., was born at 
WetherslaCk, in the county of Westmore- 
land, in 1619. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the grammar 
school of his native place, and thence 
went to St. John’s college, Cambridge/ 
where in 1612 he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and was afterwarddf^ 
nominated by the bishop of Ely to a 
fellowsliip. This having been assigned 
to him during the protectorate, he was in- 
duced never to avail himself of it ; but he 
accepted an offer made to him to conduct 
the education of Ferdinand Sacheverell, 
a young gentleman of great promise and 
expectations, in Old Hayes, in Leicester- 
shire, with whom he continued for some 
time. He returned to Cambridfe in 
1647, and took his degree of master of 
arts, resolving thenceforth to devote 
himself to medicine. His pupil dying, 
bequeatlied to him an annuity of twenty 
pounds. Nothing is known concerning 
him until 1655, when he took a doctor^ 
degree, after which he formed a matri- 
monial connexion with the widow of a 
London merchant, and thus settl^ in 
practice in St. Paul’s churchyard, where 
ne soon became enfinent in his profession^, 
and distinguished himself by his skill , 
and his humanity to the yoot. He was ! 
one of the very few physicians who djyd % 
not desert his past at the time of tha*^ 
great plague, hut was most assiduous la ' 
affording relief to those affectii with thSb 
dreadful pestilence. The fise of London^ 
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obliged him to remove from St. Paul's him of portraits and various subjects exe- 
to the neighbourhood of Westminster cuted very neatly with the CTaver, which 
abbey, where he was found strictly at- have great merit, though by no means 
tentive in the performance of his religious equal to the works of Vischer. He 
duties. During his residence in the city generally marked his plates with his name, 
he wrote a Defence of Harvey's Disco- H. Bary, and sometimes H. B. . Mr. 
very of the Circulation of the Blood, and Strutt observes of him, In drawing, 
he received into his house his brother, taste, and harmony, he is, I think, greatfy 
the celebrated theologian, where in an deficient. Yet sometimes he has dis- 
oratory which was repaired at his ex- covered much mechanical knowledge; 
pense, the service of the established and seems td^ have handled the graver 
church was daily performed to a few with great facility." M. Heinecken makes 
royalists who were steadily attached to no observation on Clis style, out simply 
their royal master. At the restoration, enumerates his works, which are princi- 
in 1660, he was appointed one of the pally portraits, and some few subjects 
physicians in ordinary to the king, and after various masters, and after his own 
in 1661 the king granted arms to his designs. His best work is considered to 
family, in recognition of their devotion be Summer and Autumn, in one plate, re- 
to his person. He is mentioned as hav- presented by two children, one holding a 
ing been a very successful prac^oner, handful of corn, after Vandyck. (Strutt’s 
well skilled in his profession, andPparti- Diet, of Eng. Bryan’s Diet.) 
cularly conversant with the treatment of BARYPHONUS, (Henricus,) born in 
fevers' and the small-pox. In 1671 he Wernigeroda about 1580. His proper 
wrote the life of his brother, tlic dean of name was Grobstimm, which being not 
Durham, in elegant Latin, and deposited entirely sonorous, he changed, and trans- 
the manuscript at St.John’s college, lated into Greek one who has a 

Cambridge. Another he placed in the deep voice. He became a cantor in Qued- 
hands of Dr. Woodward, and a third lingburg, and wrote, Isogoge Musica, 
copy in those of his family. It was Magdeburg, 1609, 8vo; Pleiades Mu- 
printed in Latin in 1721, at London, in sicae, quae in certas.sectioncs distributee 
8vo, and in English in 1724, with an praecipuas Quaestioncs musicas discutiunt, 
account of the author, both under the Halberstadt, 1615, 8vo; enlarged edi- 
editorial care of Mr. Ililkiah Bedford, tion, Magdeburg, 1630. He published 
In 1091 his sight had so far failed him, two more works from 1620 to 1630. 
that he was obliged to have recourse to Walther mentions also fifteen tracts of 
the aid of an amanuensis in the compo- his. (Mattheson's Orcli. iii. p.585. Prae- 
sition of a tract in favour of the Eckodi' torius, Synt. iii. p. 227. Walther, Lex. 
BaCTikiKrff in opposition to Dr. Walker. Schilling.) 

Three years after this, being quite blind, ^ BARZAEUS, (Caspar,) bom at Gaesa, 
and suffering much from repeated at- in Zealand. He was the constant com- 
tacks of the stone in Uie bladder, het(|j^auion of St. Francis Xavier, and fol- 
retired altogether ftom practice, devoted lowed him in his missions to India, and 
himself to religious exercises and the went afterwards to Goa, where he died 
convii^ation of a few intimate friends, in 1553. He wrote, Epistolae de Rebus 
among whom Dr. Busby, the celebrated Ormutinis, deque Conversione dusdem 
master of Westminster school, is parti- Insulae ad Fidem Christianam ; Epistola 
cularly mentioned. He died on Sept. 4, Indica ad S. P. Ignatium. (Swertii 
1694, being then, eighty-five years of Athense Belgiccc.) 
age, and was, in accordance with his BAKZA^S, (Johann,) born at Sursee, 

desire, buried at the church of St. Faith, in the canton of Lucerne, died at Scho- 
under St. Paul's, near to his widow, ex- nenwerd, in the canton of Solothtirn, in 
pressly forbidding any monument to be 1660. His Heroum Helvetiorum Epis- 
erected to his memory. The only inedi- tolae, 8vo, Lucemae, 1667, and 12mo. 
cal work be published w^, De iis qum Friburgi HeR 1657,b4S^ngto the higher 
Medicorum Animos ^xagitant, Londini, c1(ms of modem Latm poetry. These 
1671, 4to. epistles are founded on oii^nals Mrritten by 

BARY, (Henry,) an eminent Dutch those to whom they are ascribed, but the 
engraver, bom almut the year 1626.^ He author has made them a vehicle for 
appears firom his style to have been either speaking of the more notable individ gnla 
a scholar of ComeUua Vischer, or to and events of the ancient Swiss history, 
*have^ fontted himself on the manner of and of that of the house of Ph^burg. 
,that artist Them are several plates by BARZENA, (Alfonso, I62^l5g8.} 
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of Cordova, usually known tis tlic apostle 
of Peru, was a disciple of Jtia^de Avila. 
In 1565 he entered the order of Jesus, 
and four years afterwards obtained per- 
mission from his superiors to preach the 
gospel in the new world. Having 

? uired the languages of Tucuman and 
Wagiiay, he devoted the rest of his life 
to the instruction of those people. Being 
struck by paralysis, he was conveyed to 
Cusco, where he soon ended his useful 
career. For the use of the convents, he 
wrote several devoflbnal works ; but they 
are much inferior in general interest to 
his Lexica et Prsecepta Grammatlca, 
item Liber Confessionis et Precum in 
quinque Indonim Linguis, (folio, Lima, 
1590,) which is a very curious and a very 
usefid book. 

BARZI, (Cesare,) a native of Perugia, 
auditor of the Rota at Bologna and Fer- 
rara, died in 1605. He wrote, Dcci- 
siones Notes Bononiensis, Venet. 1630, 
and 1610, fol. (Giacobilli. Mazzuchelli.) 

BARZINI, or BARSINI, (Francesco,) 
a native of Florence, about 1667. He 
was a vendor of tracts, and by profession 
an umbrella maker, but fond of philoso- 
phy and astrology. He published alma- 
nacs, some of which bear the title, II 
Segretario delle Stelle per Tanno 1667, 
calcolato al Meridiano d’ltalia — agguin- 
tovi la difesa dell’ Astrologia, Venezia, 
1667, 4to, He published also other simi- 
lar works. (Nemi, Istor, degli Scritt, 
Fiorent. Mazzuchelli.) 

BARZIZA, or BAKZIZUS, or BAR- 
GOMENSIS, (Gasparino,) one of the 
revivers of classical literature in Italy, 
born about 1370, at Barziza, near Ber- 
gamo. It was, indeed, worth while for nifll 
m those times to exert themselves, when 
we find how their labours were appreci- 
ated by their contemporaries. Barziza 
studied first in Venice, where the common- 
wealth maintained him at the public ex- 
pense. (Calvi, p.l84.) He then became a 
teacher ill his native town, “ Be^omen- 
sem juventutem inflammavit.” (Furietti, 

. 27.) In 1400 he went to Milan, to duke 
ohn Oaleazzo Visconti, and afterwards 
lived at Pavia, where he remained until 
1406, but soon again trtmsferred himself 
to Venice, where he gave public lessons. 
The commonwealth had just added Pa- 
dua to its territory, and transferred there 
the university of Tatviso, and Barziza 
was one of the men who were chosen to 
impart splendour to that new seat of 
^ learning. Hetinightthebelles-letter8,mid 
the number and excellence of his pupils 
proclaimed still more the fame of his name. 
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Having lost at that time a brother, he took 
charge of his numerous family, although 
he had one of Ids own to maintain. But 
os at this time there was a scarcity of 
food in Italy, he was obliged to send his 
family to count Luigi Boiiifazio at Fer- 
rara, who most liherolly answJted the 
call made on him by such a man. The 
war of 1412 drove him from Padua, and 
he sought a shelter at Venice, where, 
however, he found himself so much re- 
duced, that he was obliged to sell his 
books. The peace having pennitted him 
to return to rudua, the praetor Fantino 
Dandolo increased his salary, and placed 
him and his family altogether in comfort- 
able circumstances. Respected by the first 
men of the commonwealth of Venice, he 
received an invitation from Philippo Ma- 
ria Visconti, duke of Milan, which he was 
obliged (reluctantly) to accept, his small 
property being situated in the Milanese. 
But the generous behaviour of the duke, 
who honoured ftimseff with the intimate 
intercourse of such a man as Barziza, 
soon put him quite at case. It was under 
these favourable circumstances that he 
entirely devoted himself to his favourite 
studies. His exertions on a most ancient 
and decayed MS. of Cicero arc especially 
recorded, which no one had been able to 
decipher before. He copied it through- 
out, emendated and completed it, when 
fortunately it turned out to be the three 
books De Oratore, then unknown. With 
similar success he dragged from oblivion 
Quintilian, and several other works of 
Cicero. According to Calvi, he was in 
1428 a public teacher of poetry and rhe- 
toric at the university of Bologna, and 
died there (according to tradition) in the 
year following. Furietti, however, seems 
to have proof positive that he died at 
Milan in 1401. He wrote conitnenta- 
ries on several works of Cicero, and 
left some Orationes. His Epistles, a 
small treatise on Composition, and one 
on Orthography, were published hi tlie 
Sorbomie at Paris, without date, 4to, 
and at Venice in 1554. His Etymol^ia 
was published at Brescia in 15^. 'Tlie 
fame of Barziza was so great, that when 
the first press had been established at the' 
Sorbonne, the Letters of Barziza was 
the first work printed, (in 1470.) These, 
however, were only letters composed as 
examples of Latin st^le. But those which 
he addressed to his friends were not 
published till %nuch later by Furietti. 
Simlenis mentions also a Voeabulariuin, 
printed at Venice in 1554. A pro- 
trait of Barziza is to be found in Calvi 
• .u 2 
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and Furietti, resembling each oilier^ al- 
though not copies. (Furietti, Gasp. Bar- 
zizi, &c. Opera, Romm, 1723, two vols, 
4to, CalviScritt. Bergamcschi. Fabricii 
Bibl. Latina. Biog. Univ. under **Gas- 
parino.”) 

BARZIZA, (Guiforte,) younger son 
of Gasparino, became at an early age 
a doctor at Pavia. His fame (unspa- 
ringly extolled by Italian authors,) readi- 
ed Alfonso, king of Arragon, who made 
him governor of the port of Lerici and 
Porto Venere, When a league had 
been formed between the latter and Fi- 
lippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, 
Visconti made him vicar-general. He 
wrote (mostly between 1432 and 1440), 
Commentaria in Dantis Poeinata ; De 
Rebus Gestis ab Alphonso R. Arag. et 
Sicil. adversus Regem Tunes, apud fnsu- 
1am Gerborum. His Oration os et Epis- 
tolffi have been published by Furietti. 
Fabricius notices a work of his, De Amore, 
.(date and place unknown,) as well as 
aome MSS. unknown to Furietti. (Calvi, 
Scritt. Bergam. who gives his portrait, 
and mentions a third son of Gasparino, 
named Giovanni Agostlno.) 

BARZIZA, (Christopher,) or Ciiuis- 
TOFHER DE Barzizhs, from the place of 
his birth, an obscure village in the envi- 
rons of Bagano, was also the son of the 
celebrated grammarian Gasparino. He 
distinguished himself by Ins talent in 
teaching medicine, which he also prac- 
tised at Padua at the bemnning of the 
fifteenth century. He published, Intro- 
ductorium sive Janua ad omne Opus 
Practicum, cum Commentariis ad Novum 
Rbasis, Patav. 1491, fol. ; Vienn.T, 1518, 
4to; De Febrium Cognitione et Cura, 
Patav. 1494, fol. ; Lugd, 1517, 4to. 

BAS, or BASSE, the name of two en- 
gravers. 

1. Martin^ a Dutchman, who flourished 
about the year 1600, From the style of 
hia plates, it seems probable that he was 
brought up in the sctiool of the Wierixes, 
as his engravings are evident imitations 
of their manner. He was chiefly em- 
ployed on portraits. There is by him 
the portrait of Philip Genings, Jesuit, 
prefixed to his Memoirs, dated 1591 ; 
the portrait of Philip Bosqueri, marked 
Mart Basse, fee. and *a small frontis- 
piece of St Peter and St Paul, dated 
1622. (Strutt's Diet of Eng. Bryan’s 
Diet. Heinecken's Diet des Artistes.)^ 

2. W, an artist of wlsom nothing is 
noted, but that he engraved a Virgin 

the infant Jesus and St John, in 
oval, marked W. Bass4, and an etching 
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of a small landscape, in which are satyrs. 
(Heineckm’s Diet, des Artistes.) 

BAS, ^ohn le,) was a native of Or- 
leans, and studied at Paris, where he was 
received as a master in surgery in 1756. 
He afterwards became one of the mem- 
bers of council of the Academy of Sur- 
gery, was appointed royal censor, and 
named professor of midwifery. He was 
engaged in a controversy relative to the 
period of utero-gestation with M. Bou- 
vart; and he left, among others, the 
following works; D^Fractura Femoris, 
Paris, 1764, 4to ; Peut-on determiner un 
Tenne prelixe pour 1’ Accouchement? ib. 
8vo ; Nouvclles Observations sur les 
Naissanccs tardives, ih, 1765, 8vo. 

BAS, (Jacques Philippe le, 1707 — 
14th April, 1784,) an eminent engraver, 
born at Paris, was the pupil of Herisset, 
or as M. Heinecken says of N. Tardieti, 
he, however, adopted Gerard Audran as 
his model, and it is after the style of that 
great master that he engraved the Pre- 
dication of St. John, after Mola. This 
print established his reputation. Endowed 
with great facility, he still never ceased 
studying, and passed no day without 
designing. In 1 743 he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Painting, for 
an engraving after Lancret, in the Crozat 
Collection. Five years afterwards he 
was admitted to the class of native asso- 
ciates (associes r6gnicoles) of the academy 
of Rouen. The works of Berghem, Won- 
wermans, Van Ostade, and Van Falens, 
successively exercised his burin \ but the 
artist after whom he preferred to work 
was Teniers. He preserves in his plates 
the true spirit, and produces with equal 
^cess the silvery tone and fine and 
delicate touch of the great original. His 
plates are very numerous. He also 
painted several works of a vigorous tone 
of colour and excellent eflect. He was 
for a long time the best known of the 
French engravers, and he frequently- 
signed plate.s wholly executed" by his 
pupils. He is the first since Rembrandt 
who made great use of the dry point, a 
method which some of his pupus carried 
to perfection. In 1771 he was named 
counsellor of the academy, and some 
time after he obtained a pension. Louis 
XVI., in 1782, made mm engraver to 
the king. He died of an acute disease, 
which md not disturb the serenity of his 
character. His portrait is engraved by 
his pupil Gaucher. His works consist 
of five hundred plates, more than one 
hundred of which are after Teniers, md 
upwards of thirty after Vemet. Flemish 
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Merry-making, David Teniers 'and his 
Family, the Works of Mercy, and the 
Prodigd Son, from large folio plates, are 
of very superior style of execution. Nor 
are the set of the Gates of France, after 
Vemet, executed in conjunction with 
Cochin, less esteemed. Le Bas also en- 
graved the plates of the Ruins of the 
most celebrated monuments of Greece, 
the details of which are executed with 
extreme precision. He educated many 
able pupils, such as the two Aliamets, 
Lemire, de Ghend% Gouaz, Gaucher, 
Masquelier, Moreau, Laurent, and others; 
besides Robert Strange, and Ryland. 
M. Heinecken gives alonglist of his works. 
(Biog. Univ. Heinecken’s Diet, des Ar- 
tistes.) 

BASADONNA, (Giovanni,) a Vene- 
tian patrician, flourished about 1540, 
known as a poet. He was a doctor of 
law, and sent from the commonwealth as 
ambassador to pope Paolo III. There 
were several other persons of the same 
name. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BASAITI, (Marco del Friuli,) an Ita- 
lian painter, a native of Friuli, whence 
his designation. He was born of Greek 
parents, and flourished about 1510. He 
was a rival of Giovanni Bellini, and 
though he did not equal that master in 
every respect, there are some points in 
which he surpassed him. He was hap- 
ier in his compositions, and understood 
etter the art of combining his grounds 
with his iigures. The tints of his flesh 
are rich and glowing, but the middle tints 
somewhat p^e, whilst the conmosition is 
free. His native place of Friuli pos- 
sesses no other specimen of his pencil 
but the Taking Down from the Cross, ^ 
the monastery of Sesto, consisting of lar^ 
flgures, with a fine group in the back- 
ground, the landscape being full of truth 
and nature. It is somewhat defaced by 
age, but fortunately is free from being 
retouched. Basaiti resided for a long 
while at Venice, where there are many 
of his works, a few of which are of the 
ancient style, but the majority partaking 
of the modem. In the church of S. 
Giobbe, there is a very fine picture of 
Christ praying in the Garden, painted in 
1510 ; but according to Ridolfi, his prin- 
cipal work is in the church of the Certosa, 
representing the calling of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew \o the apostlesliip, which 
is, sa^s Lanzi, “one of the mostbeauti- 
M pictures of that age." A duplicate 
of this is in the im^rial gallery at Vi- 
enna. (tanzi, Stor. Pitt. iii. 37. Bryan's 
met.) ^ 


BASALAEV, (Ivan Nikophorovitch,) 
who, in 1825, at the age of thirty, kept a 
pension or boarding school for young 
nobles, attached to the university of Mos- 
cow, and published Outlines of Universal 
History, Mosc. 1822. 

BASAN, (JeschajaMordechai,) a rabbi 
at Padua, who published, Confessio et 
praeces moribundi, fire. Venet. 1720. 
This is probably the Basan to whom (as 
his master) Mosche Chaum dedicated his 
Rhetoric. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BASAN, (Israel,) a rabbi at Padua, 
son of Chiskia, died in 1084. He pub- 
lished, Observatio mensis, sivc de rationc 
Novilunium Sancte observandi, Venet, 
1692, 8vo. (Wolliiis.) 

BASAN, (Pierre Francois, 23 October, 
1723 — 12 Jan. 1797,) an engraver and 
riniseller, was born at Paris, and studied 
oth the art of designing and engraving 
under Stephen Fossard and John Daul6; 
but as he liimself observes, “ the activity 
of his character, and his impatience, 
made him prefer commerce," to which he .j 
gave tile greatest extension of which it 
was capable. In truth, Basan, stimulat- 
ing those who had any taste for art, 
formed many amateurs, not only in 
France, but also in foreign countries, 
and thus rendered great service to con- 
temporary artists. Amongst a multitude 
of prints and collections which bear his 
name, there are some by his hand, par- 
ticularly in the Dresden gallery, and that 
of the Count de Bruhl, which testify 
the facility and excellence of his style. 
There arc by him many Catalogues of 
Prints, and a Dictionary of Ancient and 
Modern Engravers, which in spite of its^ 
many faults is still the besl^ up to the 
present time. This work was printed in 
three volumes, 12mo, 1770; and a second 
edition appeared in 1789, in^two vols, 
8vo, whicn re-appeared in 1809, having 
an historical notice of the art of engrav- 
ing appended, together with a memoir of 
the author, by P. P. Choffard- The first 
comprises a catalogue of prints engraved 
after Rubens. M. Heinecken gives a 
long list of his works. (Biog. Univ. 
Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BASANIER, (Martin,) a mathemati- 
cian and musician of Paris, lived about 
1584, and published, Plusieurs beaux 
Secrets touchant la Theorique et Pratique 
de la Musiqiie. (Compl. Gelehrten Lex.) 

BASCAPE, or BARSEOAPE, (Pietro,) 
the latter being the way in which he 
calls himself in his work; a Mflgnese 
poet, who flourished about 12^ called 
also Pietro della Basilica di S. Pietro. He 
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wrote in Italian verse, Historio del Vec- 
chio e Nuovo Tegtamento, MS. in the 
casa Archinti at Milan. (Argellati. Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BASCAPE, an Italian name, home by 
many distinguished men. 

BascapSf (Girolamo,) a Milanese noble 
and lawyer, who was admitted of the col- 
lege of Jurisconsults in 1592, and who, 

. after tilling successively the various offices 
of royal vicar-general, senator, and po- 
desta, of Cremona, died in 1641. A list 
of his works, which are not important, 
may be found in Mazzuchelli. 

JaascapSf (Girolamo,) born at Milan 
in 1622. Being already a priest, he en- 
tered at the age of sixty the congregation 
of S. Filippo Neri at Naples, where *he 
died in 1703. (Argellati. Mazzuchelli.) 

BASCARINI, (John,) a physician, 
astronomer, and poet, born at Florence, 
and admitted at the Jesuits' college, 
lie took a degree in medicine, exercised 
his profession with great ability, and 
filled the chair of medicine and philoso- 
phy in the university of his native place, 
lie died of dropsy, March 22, 1673. He 
published Dispensationum Medico-Mora- 
lium Canones Xll. Ferrarise, 1661, 
16mo; i5, 1673 j Mantuee, 1718,4to, with 
the notes of J. D. Bcnetti; Pice Stirpis 
Procerum ElegiaHistorica; Discorso sopra 
la Cometa Barhata, comparsa nel Sols- 
tizio Jemale del 1654. 

BASCETTI, (Clemente,) born at Mo- 
nastica, in the Vicentine, flourished about 
1680. He was a friar of the minor 
observance, a preacher, and public 
teacher. He published, Viridiarium 
Theologicuin &c. Vicentiaj, 1688, four 
volumes, l^mo; Giardinetto di verita, 
ftc. ibid, 1693, 4to; and several other 
Viridiaria. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BASCHENIS, (D. Evaristo of Ber- 
gamo, 1617 — 1677,) a priest, who is said 
to have introduced a minor sort of paint- 
ing, or representations of still life, into 
the Venetian school about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was a con- 
temporary of Cavagnk, Salmeggia, and 
Zucci, and he appears to have been in- 
structed by one of these in representing 
every kind of musical instrument with 
much nature and effect. H6 arranged 
them upon tables covered with the most 
beautiful kinds of cloth, and mingled 
with them music books,' leaves, boxes, 
inkstands, and other things, drawn just as 
they mieht happen to and from these 
oljjects he composed pictures executed 
with so much exactness, as quite to de- 
ceive the spectator. They are still highly 
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valued iu different collections. Eight of 
them were formerly to be seen in the 
library of San Giorgio, which are highly 
commended by Zanetti. (Lanzi, Stor. 
Pitt. in. 213.) 

BASCHI, (Matteo I.) This founder of 
the particular set of monks of the order 
of St. Francis commonly c^led Capucins, 
was bom towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, at Urbino, and admitted, as soon 
as his age allowed him, into the order of 
minor observance at Montefalcone, the 
first of the difFerent#rders which was in- 
stituted by St. Francis in 1206. 

Baschi, shocked at the abuses which 
had crept into this order, and the relaxed 
conduct of the monks, took the resolution 
of reproducing amongst them the primi- 
tive discipline in all the severity of its 
origin. Excited by this idea, and urged by 
enthusiasm, he gave out that God in a vi- 
sion had allowed him to see the holy Francis 
dressed in a particular manner, such as 
he thought that saint had, or would have 
worn during life ; having on his head a 
large sort of hood, ending in a sharp 
corner, called capuccio, from which ori- 
ginated the name of Capucciniy given to 
those monks who wear it. Assuming 
therefore this sort of dress, Baschi secretly 
left his convent, went to Rome, and pre- 
sented himself to pope Clement VIII., to 
whom, having stated the object of his 
visit, he received the permission to wear 
that dress, to observe literally the rule of 
St. Francis, to preach the word of God, 
to labour for the conversion of sinners, 
and to present himself every year at the 
chapter of the monks whom he had left 
The novelty of his appearance, aided by 
^\e permission of the pope, in a short 
nme enabled Baschi to collect round him- 
self many followers, though the monks 
from whom he had departed, and to whom 
his capuccio in jparticular was an eye- 
sore, continued Hostile to him, so as to 
have him sent to prison by the order 
of the provinciale, that is, the superioi in 
a general chapter. By the interest of 
the duchess of Camerino, niece of Cle- 
ment, he obtained his liberty in 1528, 
with the pontifical approbation of the 
reform he wished to introduce, and in the 
year following, the office of vicario gene- 
rale^ of the order. But two years after, 
having resigned the situation, and unable 
to obey the order of the new superior, be 
left his convent, and went about preach^g 
for nearly twenty years, and died at 
Venice 15ff2. 

BASCHI ERA, (Nicolaus de,) a Roman 
colonel, who made the design of ithe 
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simerb marble fronton of St. Peter, at 
Mantua, finished about 1760. (Nagler.) 

BASCIACOMARI, (Basciacomare,) a 
Bolognese doctor of laws, who graduated 
in 1260, and in4l302 went with others 
as ambassador to Piacenza, Cremona, 
Pavia, and Lodi, to effect a league. He 
died in this last mentioned year. (Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BASCIACOMARI, (Luigone, a 
Bolognese lawyer, who in 1275 became 
doctor of laws, and was canon of the 
cathedral church of^ologna. His son, 
Giovanni, was in 1370 also a doctor. 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BASEDOW, (Johan Bernhard,) the 
son of a barber of Hamburg, born in 
Sept 1723, celebrated by his attempts 
to reform education in Germany. He 
was placed in his youth at the Johannean 
school, but with great intellectual talents 
he possessed an instability of judgment 
which ill sorted with the patient mental 
discipline of the old system of education ; 
and this, with the violence and insocia- 
bility of his own personal character, had 
a great infiuence upon his future life. 
From this school he was removed to the 
university of Lcipsic, where he attended 
the lectures of Crusius, and entered 
warmly into the disputes which were 
then raging on the truths of Christianity. 
He soon became an avowed sceptic ; but 
he afterwards professed to be convinced, 
if not of the truth of the Christian faith, 
at least of the superior character of tlie 
Christian system. But he formed a creed 
which could be received as orthodox by 
no portion of the Christian church. From 
' 1763 to 1761 Basedow occupied a chair 
in the Ritteracademie of Soroe, in Den- 
mark, but being dnven from it on nccou^ 
of the heterodox opinions which he de- 
livered in his lectures, he obtained a 
professorship in the gymnasium of Al- 
tona, where he began to publish his 
philosophical writings. The first was 
his Pbilalethia, or New Views into the 
Truths and the Religion of Reason, Al- 
tona, 1764, 8vo. The year following he 
published his Theoretic System of sound 
Reason. The reading of the former 
work was forbidden by the magistrates, 
and produced a general feeling of dis- 
gust. Determined to persist pi the line 
which he hod taken up, he published 
about this time several other works whose 
object was to establish the ** religion of 
reason,’* which increased the dis^pro- 
^ bation that his first endeavours had called 
^ forth. The consequence was that he 
was no longer permitted to lecture, 
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although, by the influence of some power- 
ful protectors, his salary as professor was 
continued, and lie was secured from anv 
worse consequences of his imprudent zeal. 

Basedow had all along combined with 
his religious notions a belief that there 
was wanting a general reform in the 
system of education, which had originated 
in his early distaste for the routine of 
the school system. Finding the little 
success which attended his attempts to 
“reform” relimon, he now determined^ 
to exert himsdf to refonn the schools. 
Having therefore abandoned theology, 
he began to publish, in 1767, his plan for 
the reform of education. In 1678 he 
published his Address on Schools, with 
th%plan of an Elementary Treatise of 
Human Knowledge, (Vorstellung an 
Freunde iiher Schiilen, nebst den Plane 
eines Elementarbuchs der mensehlichen 
Erkcnn tnisse. ) Basedow travelled about , 
preaching his new system, and by dint 
of talking and persuasion obtained a 
considerable subscription for the purpose 
of carrying his views into efiect. Ho 
published first a Methodic Book fur 
iWents, and afterwards his elementary 
w'ork, in 4 vols, 8vo, with a hundred 
engravings, which was in some measure a 
revival and enlargement of the educa- 
tional plans of Comenhis. This hook 
was translated into Latin and French. 
Under the patronage of prince Francis 
of Anhault-Dessau, Basedow was enabled 
to open a normal school for the trial of 
his new system at Dessau, under the 
name of the Philanthropy n. lie ob- 
tained the assistance of various eminent 
teachers, being himself appointed the 
curator of the establishment; but his 
undertaking met with little success ; he 
soon quarrelled with all his assistants; 
and the scandalous scenes which were 
produced by his violent and unconciliat- 
ing behaviour obliged him to resign the 
curatorship in 1776. He now returned 
for a time to theology, and published 
some works on that subject. In 1785 he 
again occupied himself with education, 
and applied his system of instructing 
children with some success in the schools 
at Magdeburg. In this year he pub- 
lished a New Mdthod of Learning to 
Read, died at Magdeburg, July 25,. 
1790. His friefids and disciples erected 
a monument to his memory in the church 
of the Holy Spirit. (For a more full 
account of Basedow, see Rathmatm, 
Lebensgesch. Basedows, Magd. 1791. 
Meyer, Lehen Basedows, Hamb. 1?9L 
Gothe, aua m. Leben. A" list of his 
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wQikft 'will be found in Wolff, EnoycJ. 
d. ^^utschen. Nat. Lit. Meuacls gel. 
TeuWhj Koyser.) 

' BASEILHAC, (John,) a celebrated 
French lithotomist, better known as Frfere 
Cdme. He was born at Poyestruc, near 
Tarbes, in the department of the Hautes 
Fjl^^n6es, April 5, 1703. His father and 
grandfather had rendered themselves 
eminent in surgery, and from them he 
derived the rudiments of his professional 
'education. In 1722 he went to reside for 
two years with an uncle, a surgeon of 
repute at Lyons, and attached to the 
Hotel Dieu; after which he went to Paris, 
and was admitted a student at the Hotel 
Dieu. Peter Francois Annand, prince 
of Lorraine, being named to the aiah* 
bishopric of Bayeux, appointed Baseilhac 
his surgeon in ordinary, attracted by his 
talents and humanity, and hoping to 
render him useful in aflbrding relief to 
the poor. This benevolent prelate built 
a hospital at Bayeux, and confided it to 
the care of Baseilhac. The archbishop 
died in 1728, leaving to his surgeon a 
collection of surgical instruments, and a 
sum of money sufficient to enable him to 
be received as a master in surgery. This, 
however, he did not accomplish, for sor- 
row at the loss he had sustained operat- 
ing upon a melancholic temperament, 
which was his nature, induced him to 
form the resolution of taking orders. 
He accordingly went to Paris, and pre- 
sented himself to the Feiiillans, or Beg- 
ging Friars, who, in 1729, admitted him 
under the name of Frcre Jean de Saint 
Cdine. He, however, did not make pro- 
fession in this order until 1740, at which 
time he was assured that by it he should 
neither be deprived of his liberty, nor be 
prevented from exercising the art to 
which his inclination led him. He com- 
menced practice by relieving the poor, 
and so successful was he in his cases that 
he soon became celebrated in Paris, and 
equally bought after by his countrymen 
and foreigners. From the* poor he would 
receive no recompense ; from»the rich he 
devoted the sums he received to the sup^ 
port of a hospital, near the rue St. Ho- 
nor4, which he established in 1753, and 
sust^ned uiiUl his death, which occurred 
from a catarrhal affection, to^rhich he 
had long been subject^ on the 8th of 
July, 1781. His nephew has recorded 
some particulars of his uncle’s life in La 
Taille Lat6rale, from which we learn that 
his life was austere ; his feod vegetables ; 
he would uojt^altow himself a fire during 
the rigorous season of winter. His drinx 
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was water ; till, at the solicitations of his 
superior, at the latter period of his life, 
he took a small quantity of wine. 

The celebrity of Fr^re Cdme is founded 
upon his success in tho»operation for the 
stone, although he performed that for 
the extraction of the cataract, and intro- 
duced. some improvements into other 
branches of surgery. According to the 
register of the hospital, upwards of one 
tliousand operations in lithotomy were 
performed, and the crystalline lens ex- 
tracted in more tlmn five hundred in- 
stances. His name will ever be distin- 
guished in the history of lithotomy, in 
the practice of which he generally adopted 
the lateral metiiod, and employed an 
instrument of his own invention to make 
the incision into the bladder. This is 
known as le lithotome caahk^ constructed 
in 1743, but it was not used on the 
living subject until 1748, when M. le 
Hoi, a delicate man of sixt^ years of age, 
was operated upon with this instrument, 
at Melun, with perfect success. The 
Journal dc Verdun announced this cir- 
cumstance, and a host of critics imme- 
diately appeared in the field, to con- 
tend against its employment. Amongst 
those most bitter on the occasion was 
Le Cat, a pupil of M. Morand, and a 
celebrated lithotomist. Mr. John Bell 
asserts tliat Fr^re Come wrote many 
letters on this occasion, but did not affix 
his name to them. The dispute ran so 
high that it was thought necessary to 
decide it by an appeal to the lithotomists 
and surgeons of the capital. A conclave 
was held, at which Martini^re, first sur- 
geon to the king, presided ; and such was 
tile interest excited that the king himself 
<|?ceived daily reports of the experiments 
made on the subject in hospitals upon 
dead bodies. Fr^re Come was invited to 
attend, but he declined the invitation, 
and was therefore represented by some 
of his most zealous pupils and friend, 
articularly b^ Dr. Bastide, who exhi- 
ited Frdre Como’s method of operating. 
Le Cat performed his : and thus bodies 
were alternately taken from the five 
principal hospitals — Lea Invalids, La 
Charitd, L’Hotel Dieu, Salp^trie, and 
Bicetre. No less than fifty^ne opera- 
tions were performed during ten sittings 
of the committee. No decision, however, 
was arrived at, for the number of dis- 
putants was so great, and fte acrimony 
displayed in behalf of tbeu respective 
masters so violent, that the commisrion ^ 
was dissolved without making any final 
report. Baseilhac is generally considered 
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tiot to have entered into the controversy; 
he was willing to leave the instrument to 
make its own way among surgeons, and 
at length it came to be almost univer- 
sally adopted in France. There are, 
liowever, many objections to its employ- 
ment, and the simplicity of the knife. In 
the hands of one well acquainted with 
anatomy, has deservedly consigned the 
lithotoine cacne of Frdre Come to obli- 
vion. He published, Recueil des Pifeces 
importantes concemantlaTaille par le Li- 
' thotome Cachg, Pari||l751, 2 vols, 12ino ; 
Reponse k M. Jjevacher, Paris, 1756, 
12mo; Nouvelle M^thode d'extraire la 
Pierre par-dessuslePubes, Paris, 1 779, 8vo. 

BASELIUS, the name of three Dutch 
writers. 

1. JameSf bom in 1530, a preacher, 
first at Flessingeii, and afterwards at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, where he died in 1598. 
He is the author of a relation of the 
siege of the latter place, printed in 1603. 

2. James, grandson of the preceding, 
born at Leyden, who was pastor at Kirk- 
werven in Zeeland. He is known by an 
ecclesiastical history of Belgium, up to 
the year 1600, entitled Sulpitius Belgicus, 
Leyden, 1657, 12mo. 

3. Nicholas, a surgeon at Bergen St. 
Winoc in Flanders, who published an 
account of the comet of 1577. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BASELLI, (Benoit,) was the son of 
Mark Baselli, a medical practitioner, lie 
studied at Padu^, under Massala, Fabri- 
cius of Aquapendente, and Campolongo. 
His application to his studies was so in- 
tense that it produced an affection of the 
brain, and he was for a considerable time 
in a state of delirium. From this, ho\^ 
ever, He perfectly recovered; but " 
formed a ground for his exclusion from 
the College of Physicians of Padua, into 
which he was desirous to enter. The 
real motive which occasioned the refusal 
to admit him is probably to be found in 
the circumstance of his having practised 
the manual part of surgery ; for at this 
time, the close of the sixteenth and the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the disputes between the physi- 
cians and surgeons were at their height 
He published^ Apologia Libros in tres 
distincta, qu& pro Chirurgias Nobilitate 
sflrenu^ pugnantur, Bergami, 1600, 4to. 

BASIl ll^V, (Semen,) was born 1740, 
in the Tro^ski Lavra, at Moscow, of 
which convent his father was steward, 
and was educated in the seminarv be- 
lon^ns; to it On the unlverdty being 
openeC he was sent there to pursue his 
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studies in 1757 ; but returned in {7182 
to the Troitzki seminary, where he^was 
engaged as teacher of mathematics. Two 
years afterwards he was appointed to 
accompany some young Russians edu- 
cated at the academy, who were About 
to proceed to Englana ; but on reaching 
St. Petersburg, he was apprehensive that 
the fatigue of so long travelling would 

f rove too much for his weak constitution. 

le therefore accepted the oltice of trans- 
lator at the Academy of Sciences in that 
capital, which he gave up in 1 769, being 
then appointed one of the commission 
for drawing up the new code of laws. 
In 1770 he was made one of the secre- 
taries to the senate, but he died in the 
July of the same year, of consumption. 
Had he not been carried off thus prema- 
turely, it is probable that he would liave 
distinguished himself in thatliterary career 
which he had but just entered upon ; his 
earliest publication being that entitled, 
Specimen of the first Critical Edition of 
Early Russian Chroniclers, 2 vols, 1767-8. 
In this work he had for his coad- 
jutor the celebrated Sohlozer, who has 
acknowledged that he was in no small 
degree indebted to Bashilov for what he 
afterwards accomplished in the depart- 
ment of Russian nistory, and the study 
of its records. Bashilov’s other works 
consist of Dialogues of Animals, 1768; 
a translation of Voltaire’s Candid e, 1769 ; 
another of several articles relative to 
I’urkey from the French Encyclopaedia, 
1769 ; also some satirical pieces, and 
several Latin letters to Schlozcr. 

BASHKIN, (Matvrei Semenov,) the 
leader of an heretical sect, began to dis- 
seminate his doctrines at Moscow about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, not 
only opposing the ordinances, institutions, 
and ceremonies of the Greek church, but 
also denying the divinity of Christ. The 
opinions he promulgated were, there- 
fore, only a mixture of Arianism and 
Socinianism, which heresies were then 
spreading themselves through Poland 
and Lithuania, and penetrated even into 
Russia. On being imprisoned, by order 
of the tzar Ivan (surtiamed Grosnii, or 
the Terrible), he began to retract, and 
gave up tl^ names of liis principajrasso- 
ciates, among wjom were some of tile 
clergy and religious orders. At a synod 
held by Ivan and the metropolitan Ma- 
karius, they were all convicted on the 
charges alleged against ^heni, but were 
merely sentencid to confinement, in 
order to prevent them from pre^hing 
their corrupt doctrine to the peoplol This 
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moderation on the part of despotic power 
at Moscow is not the less remarkable 
when contrasted with the contemporary 
one of intolerance at Geneva, where in 
that very same year Servetus was burnt 
at the stake. 


and still more so by their Christian 
virtues ; who, however, during the per- 
secution wherewith Maximinus had de« 
solated the church, would seem to have 
permanendy taken up their residence 
in the wilds of Pontus. His father 


BASHUYSEN, (Heinrich Jacob van,) 
a learned orientalist, was born, in 1679, 
atHanau, where his father, Walther van 
Bashuysen, had been Dutch preacher 
from the year 1670. He studied iirst at 
the gymnasia of Hanau and Bremen, 
went to Leyden in 1697, and to Fra- 
nccker in the following year; and in 
1701 received the professorship of oriental 
languages and of church history in the 
gymnasium of his native city; where, 
two years afterwards, he was also ap- 
pointed professor of theology. In 1705 
nc was appointed preacher of the re- 
formed religion at Steinau an der Strassc ; 
in .1707 preacher at Hanau; and in 
1709, professor of theology and sacred 
philology. In 1713 he resigned his 
clerical ofHcc on account of ill health ; 
was culled in 1716 to the professorship 
of theology, history, and oriental lan- 
guages, at the gymnasium of Zerbst, and 
dica there in 1758. He was an especial 
friend and patron of rabbinical literature, 
and founded a press, at his own expense, 
for printing books connected with it, 
from which appeared, amongst others, 
Commentarius 11. Isaac! Abarbanelis, ed. 
sccunda Veiieta, a.m. 5339, multo Cor- 
rectior, in Pentateuchum Mosis cum ad- 
ditioue Locorum Bibl. ct Talmudicorum 


was named Basil, and is stated by tlie 
Centuriators t to have been a bishop, 
though there is no reason to suppose 
this statement true. Hia mother’s name 
was Emmeleia, and to her, though more 
especially to his grandmother Macrina, 
he was indebted ¥ the truly catholic 
education of his early infancy. At a 
proper age, his father, to whom at that 
time all Pontus looked up as the general 
teacher of holiness, took him under his 
own care. He was afterwards sent to Coesa- 
rca for his education, where he first be- 
came acquainted with St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, but was subsequently removed to 
Constantinople. Thence he proceeded 
to Athens, where he again met with St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and formed with 
him a warm and happy friendship, which 
lasted to the termination of his life.t 
The life of the two friends at Athens was 
most unexceptionable, and so greatly 
were they endeared to their companions 
by their virtue and demeanour, that 
leaving Athens was a severe trial. ** No- 
thing IS so painful,” says St. Gregory, 
'^as for associates there to be severed 
from Athens and each other. The sight 
is really distressing and worthy of record. 
Our fellow- students and contemporaries, 
and some also of the makers, surrounded 


quos Auctor non citat ut et Punctis dis- 
tinctionum et Tribus Indicibus, fol. Han. 
1710; Psalmi Davidis et aliorum 0fo- 
wi/cvo-Tcov in Textu Originali cum Notis 
selectissimoniin Commentatorum Judai- 
corum contractoTum, 12mo, ib, 1712; 
Specimen CluvisTalmudices cum Annexis, 
4to, 25. 1714; Clavis Talmudica Maxima, 
4to, 2*5. 1714 ; Frankfurt, 1740, &c. He 
also wrote, Systema Antiquitatum Hebr. 
Minus, 8 VO, Haiiov. 1715 ; Institutiones 
Gemarico-llabbinicse, in quibus Usus 
Clavis Talmud. Max. ostenditur, 4 to, 
Servest. 1718; Miscellanea Sacra, 4to, 
Witteburg, 1719 ; and many treatises 
and dissertations. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BifcSIL, (St., the Great, ^g?29— 379,) 
one 8f the greatest prelates of the bril- 
liant constellation of^himrehs, which 
illumined the church during the fourth 
century. He was born at Csesarea in 
Cappadocia, about the year 329,* of 
parents noble by their #snk and wealth, 

* See the remuka of the learned Benedictine edi- 
tor in the life, tom. iii. p. xxxviii. 
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us, protesting that they could not part 
with us, imploring, constraining, ,and 
persuading us to remain, with all the 
^ords and gestures of the most heart- 
^It sorrow.” St. Gregory was overcome 
by the supplication of his friends, and 
remained u short time longer at Athens ; 
but St. Basil left, and hastened through 
Constantinople to Caesarea (357), with the 
hope, which however proved fallacious, of 
arriving in time to vntness the^ last mo- 
ments of his venerable father. Qn settling 
at Ceesarea, he pleaded with consider- 
able success at the bar. He soon began 
to feel that his celebrity ^as more than 
he could safely bear, and accordingly, 
xnpved also by the persuasions Qf his sis- 
ter, St. Macrina, resolved on withdrawing 

t Cent, iv. c, 10. p. OS0. 1. 43. The antboiitv 
cited i$ St. Greg. Naz., but I can meet with no 
itatetnent in St. Gregory, and it ia not safe to take 
the word of the Centuriators for any thing. 

1 Greg. Nag. I.p. 326. The dates of St. Basil*! pass- 
ing from school to school, are not acenrateiy dxra, hnt 
see his life prefixed to the third volume of the Bene- 
dict. edit, of his works, e. ii. 5 . 
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ft*oni the world. In pursuance of this sarea to undertake the education of 
resolution, he distributed his whole pro- their youth, but this he steadily refused 
perty amon^ the poor, and consecrated to do, though his brother St. Gregory, 
himself entirely to God ; and probably afterwards bishop of Nyssa, had not so 
it was about this time that he received much firmness. The Ascetica of St- 
the sacrament of holy baptism, at the Basil, or rather those treatises among 
hands of Dianius, bishop of Caesarea, them that arc really his, arc supposed 
who also afterwards ordained him. Dur- to have been written during his retreat, 
ing this period he diligently studied There has been much disputation con- 
sacred literature, and more especially the ceming the genuineness of these trea- 
works of Origen. Taught by experience tises, but the question has been handled 
to distrust himself, he dreaded loneliness, with great judgment and learning by the 
but he could not have the society Benedictine editor in the preface to the 
of St. Gregory, who was engaged in the second volume^ 

bosom of his family. He determined St. Basil is said by Socrates to have 
therefore to seek a mw spirits of kindred been ordained deacon by Meletius, bishop 
devotion with his own, and with them to of Antioch, but this is probably a mis- 
embrace the monastic life. Perhaps his take. In 359 he accompanied Basil of 
determination received an additional im- Ancyra, and Eustathius of Sehaste, the 
pulse from the sudden death of his Semi-Arians, to Constantinople, to up- 
brother Naucratiiis, a youth whose gen- pose tlie Anomoeans in the council there 
tleness and virtues had endeared him to held befoise Constantins, at which time 
every one, and who had five years before he was only in deacon's orders;* but 
retired from the world, but was suddenly whether he took any great part in the 
cut off ill his twenty-second year (357)!|^ proceedings of the synod is not clear. 
Be this as it may, St. Basil travelled in 361, Constantins died, and Julian 
over Egypt, Palestine„Syria, and Meso- acceded to the throne. He had known 
potamia ; visiting the solitaries of those St. Basil and St. Gregory at Athens, and 
parts, to perfect himself in ascetic dis- some letters are preserved, said to have 
cipline. passed between the saint and the em- 

He at length selected a situation for peror about this time, in which St. Basil 
his retreat ; it was a desert spot in Pon- is invited to court. The genuineness of 
tus, neat to the little episcopal city of these letters has been questioned, and 
Ibora, in which town his mother Em- the present writer looks upon them as 
meleia and his sister Macrina had decidedly spurious. But in 362, St. Basil 
formed a convent of nuns, with whom was called from his retreat by one who 
they resided in holy and happy seclusion, had a right to call him — Dianius, bishop 
Here he most unhappily chose for his of Caesarea, sought on his death-hed the 
companion Eustathius of Sehaste, cap- comfort of St. Basil’s communion. Dia- 
tivated by his outward show of sanctity ; nius had obtained his name by connexion 
hut Eustathius was a finished hypocrit^ with the Arian heresy ; t such was 
for it was not till long after that he dis^ the Christian purity of his life, that St. 
covered him to be an Arian. His life Basil could not doubt that he, had erred 


in his desert retreat was most rigidly 
austere, and we need not therefore mar- 
vel that his health suffered; but his 
severities and self-denial were blessed by 
God, and it is interesting to watch his 
gradual casting out of the world from his 
heart, as he details in his letters to his 
friends his struggles with and victory 
oyer his temporal appetites. In this 
retrelit he seems to nave had several 
followers, whom he conducted in the 
paths of unity and faith. In 358-9 he 
was joined by his friend St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen. Their friendship was unabated, 
they were united in prayer and in ma- 
nual labour, and studied^ together the 
holy Scripture, and the works of godly 
men, especially Origen. He was greatly 
pressed by the inhabitants of New Cse- 


in ignorance, rather than wJlfulness, and 
accordingly on his expressing his hearty 
assent to the Nicene formula, communi- 
cated with him. On the death of Dia- 
nius, Eusebius, though as yet but a 
catechumen, was elected to the see of 
Caesarea ; and the prelates, ceding to the 
violence of the people, confirmed the elec- 
tion, baptized, and consecrated him. 
Torn by the treachery of tho ^rian 
faction, and threatened by the vidence 
of Julian, the church was in a mtical 
#tuation, and Eusebius felt bis inade- 
quacy to the task laid upon him ; be 

• The Benedict, editor, in Lire, p. 66, eaye, he WM 
but a reader, bnt Philoetorgius dictlnctly asyi dea^. 

con. H.E.1V. 5I2.* 

t Sos. II. £. ill. 6, and S. Hilar. Prag. II. Z, 
p. 1284, ed. Bened. Ilia name ievatieaefy written 
Dianius, Diognis, Diognltus, Theognif, gee. 
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therefore sought the aid of one in whose retreat of St. Basil was honourable ; stili 
judgment he could confide, and wisely more so was his return. Julian had been 
selected St. Basil for his counsellor, and in cut ofiP by Providence in the midst of his 
364 raised him to the order of the priest- career of guilt and ambition, and the 
liood.* To about this time we must refer furious heretic Valens, a man thoroughly 
his first correspondence with the great devoted to gain, and enthusiastically 
St. Athanasius. opposed to Christ om Lord,t had ravaged 

When once elevated to the priesthood, the churches of Galatia, and was now 
St. Basil gave himself entirely to the work approaching Cmsarea, hoping, in the ab- 
of the ministry, making diligent use of sence of St. Basil, to turn to his own 
every moment of his time. Instant in advantage the difference which his treat- 
season and out of season, he suffered no ment had occasioned, and reduce the 
opportunity to pass, either of glorifying church under the 4hrians. But the great 
God, who had counted him faithful, and Ruler of the church had a wise and de- 
« put him into the ministry ; or of instruct- voted servant in that neighbourhood, 
mg his brethren committed to his charge Nazianzen saw the threatening danger, 
in the ways of faith and salvation ; and and prepared to avert it. By his good 
it is to his labours at this time among ofiices he soon reduced Eusebius to a 
the citizens of Caesarea, that we owe the right state of feeling, and brought back 
nine magnificent homilies on the Six St. Basil to Caesarea. He was received 
Days of Creation, from which St. Ambrose with unfeigned friendship and repentance 
so largely borrowed in his similar work, by Eusebius, and by his piety, teaming, 
The weight and influence which this and influence, so strengthened the hands 
conscientious diligence gained to St. of the faithful, that Valens and his 
Basil, it is sad and humiliating to And, r^'^rian suit, after having exhausted all 
drew upon him the jealousy and ill-will the arts of fraud and flattery, and having 
of Eusebius. The Caesareans had, in insulted the sain^, by an offer of the 
direct contravention of St. Paul’s com- archbishopric for a bribe, left Caesarea 
maud, elected a ** novice” for their in the most complete discomfiture, with- 
bishop ; and (as St. Gregory observes) it out having prevailed a single hair’s 
was but human nature that he should breadth against the faith of the church. 

** be lifted up and fall” into error, and St. These events must be referred to the 
Basil was accordingly, not without igno- year 365. § 

ininy, removed from his administration. After his return to Ca?sarea, the friend- 
'Ihis proceeding gave very great offence ship between himself and Eusebius was 
to the Caesareans, especially those who renewed with more vrarmth than before ; 
were accounted the more rigid and austere and the latter had no reason to repent of 
in their lives, and would doubtless have the honourable acknowledgment of his 
led to a most serious schism. What then error which he had made. Though but 
was the conduct of this noble disciple of lately baptized, he was becoming an old ' 
the Prince of Peace ?t He was not one and the duties of his see were too 

of those who would resent an injury, ^%uch for hU remaining energies. He 
and, in his own defence, lacerate the found then in St. Basil not only a friend, 
body of the church. He felt that the but an assistant fully competent to per^^ 
attachment of the people to him was un- form the duties for whicn himself was 
reasonably strong, and that he should, becoming incapacitated, 
if he continued among them, be unable St. Basil mentions his having been at 
to restrain them from forming a faction, Eusinoe during the Seini-Ariaa synod of 
and most probably a very lamentable Lampsacus, (364,) and having had much 
schism in his favour. He therefore, in conversation with the bishops there pre- . 
company with, and by the advice of St. sent on the subject of the faith. It is not» 
Gregory Nazianzen, retired once more however, to be supposed, that he sub- 
in to the wilds of Pontus, where, in the scribed the confes^on of this 83 mad, as 
holy serenity of his monastery, and in he justly condemns it as hereUcal.!! 
the company of his /riend, he foui^ The year 368 was remarkable for a. 
ample indemnification for the lahoriom terrible visitation : the heavens had be«« 
honours he had resigned. This took come as brass above them, and the earth 
place at the latter end of 364. -But the as iron,” and drought and famine deso* 

^ e, t ♦i\OXP“*'OTttTOf dot 

, * by edit. Bened. p. 66, where the data f See the diacuaaioii on the data la the Lifo fa 

is discussed. the Bened. edit. pp. 68, 09. 

r cKcivtft Ka< tou Etpiividoif )i Eplst. 2i4,adjfM. See also Cossait. and Lahb. 

Orag. Nm. As. xx. p. aST. Cone. Geo. ton. ii. col. 829, Pgris, 1671. 
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lated the whole of Cappadocia. In this Gregory Nazianzeiif and the Ciesarean 
trying juncture St, Basil surpassed him- church acknowledged the proceedings of 
self. His holy mother, Emmeleia, had St. Athanasius against the Lyhian duke, 
lately gone to her eternal reward, and he St. Basil, about 372-3, received a severe 

thereby had become once more possessed shock by the discovery of the treacher}' 
of considerable property. The famine of Eustathius of Sebasle. From the 
raged in Caesarea, but the priest of God time when he first renounced the world, 
forgot not the poor. He again sold his he had always been connected in the most 
possessions, and out of the sum thus intimate friendship with this prelate, 
realized, he provided daily for all those Eustathius was suspected by nearly every 
who, unable to provide for themselves, body as a time-serving man, whose faith 
came to seek his charity ; and so well was just what his interest required ; but 
did he economize his^und, that, though 8t. Basil's fervent charity would not al- 
neither Jews nor heathens were ex- low him to be suspicious. Theodotus, 
eluded from his bounty, it lasted during bishop of Nicopolis, in Little Anncnia, 
the whole time of the distress. In the whose province Sebaste was situated, 
same year also an earthquake had over- refused communion with Eustathius as 
whelmed the city of Nicaea, from whicli an Arian, and invited St. Basil to a 
the providential escape of Csesarius, the council on the subject. St. Basil, how- 
brother of St. Gregory Nazianzen, gave ever, determined on first seeing Eusta- 
occasion to a very beautiful letter of tluus, who, after a long conference, satis- 
congratulation from St. Basil. fled him of his orthodoxy, 'fheodotus 

In the year 370 died Eusebius, and on hearing of this revoked liis invitation, 
the importance of the sec, together with and the saint returned to Caesarea, but 
its undeviating orthodoxy, caused the * being obliged soon after to visit Armenia, 
heretics to make now a most strenuous and while there, knowing that Eustathius 
effort to obtain it. Every means was had twice already subscribed to the 
used by the Arians (novrfporaTtov) to Nicene faith, in order to quiet the minds 
oppose the election of St. Basil, but the of the Armenian bishops, who generally 
weight and influence of the venerable suspected Eustathius of Arianism, he 
prelate of Naziaiizum, St. Gregory's unaertook to carry to him an orthodox 
father, who, though too infirm to attend, confession, and sec whether he would 
pressed his cause by letter, added to his sign it. This confession contains the 
own undeniable merits, turned the tide Nicenc creed, and some considerable 
in his favour, and he was elected accord- explanation of it ; and condemns by 
ingly; but the aged Gregory, finding name not only the Arian heresy, hut 
that to render the election canonical he those of Marcellus and Sahcllius. Kusta- 
must be present, left his bed, and was thins signed it without hesitation, and 
carried to Caesarea, where he witnessed St. Basil was satisfied, and called a synod 
^the consecration of St. Basil, which took of the bishops of Cappadocia and Arme- 

S lace about October 370. Being nowg^ia, in order to acquit him. The prelates 
xed in the metropolitan see, St. Basil^Hocked to the appointed spot, in the 
diligently applied himself to restoring joyful hope that all diflcreiiccs would be 
the peace of the church, tom to pieces concluded, and the union of their 
by the Arian heresy ; and for this pur- churches established on a solid basis ; 
pose he opened a correspondence with but Eustathius had already revoked his 
St. Athanasius, and the bishops of the subscription, and had commenced a 
West ; and complains that many right- system of furious declamation against St. 
minded persons felt justly scandalized, Basil and the catholics. His object, it is 
that while the blasphemies of Arius sad to say, appears to have been the 
were anathematized up and down,”* favour of the comt; and he did not 
they took no steps for the suppression of scruple to use the most disingenuous 
the diametrically opposite heresy of artifices to blacken the name of Basil, 
Marcellus. His letters also contain many who suffered his malignity in silence, 
laws which he made for the better regu- knowing that his »own life was a com- 
lation of Christian society, and the re- pike refutation of the whole, 
strainment of incestuous marriages, In times of theological ^controversy, 
matrimony being in the gospel scheme the catholics have the disadvantage of 
a matter of ecmesiastical decision, and appearing like party, as well as the 
wholly independent of the civil power, heretics ; and when men grow self-suf* 
This year St. Basil was visited Iby St. €cihnt by looking upon discussion, 
« mtM ava^Manfovrec. i£p. « 2. they will often, under pretence of being 
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men of no party, and of holding the 
just balance between opposing parties, 
set up a heresy of their own, auite as 
fatal as, and often more absura than, 
that which the church is opposing. 
Such appears to have been the origin 
of the sect called Pneumatomachi, who 
appear at this time to have given some 
trouble to the church of Ceesarea. In 
the very worst class of these Eustathius 
is to be reckoned. 

The emperor was now, however, (372,) 
determined to proceed with a high hand 
against the catholics ; he therefore sent 
#before him the prefect Modestus, (a man 
notable for his obsequiousness and re- 
fined cruelty, who had been baptized by 
the Arians, but had turned pagan under 
Julian, and returned to Arianism under 
Valcns,) to Caesarea, with orders to St. 
Basil to receive the Arians to commu- 
nion ; or in the event of his refusing, to 
be driven from his church.* The pre- 
fect summoned St. Basil before him, and 
attempted first, by representations and 
promises, to prevail upon him to yield to 
the emperors demands; but finding 
persuasion of no avail, he sought to 
move him by threats, and the prospect 
of confiscation, exile, torture, and death. 

** None of these affect me,” replied the 
saint, ** he who has nothing is not sub- 
ject to confiscation, and the wretched 
garment I have on, and a few books, 
are my whole property. Exile I cannot 
feel, who am circumscribed to no country, 
who neither call this land my own 
wherein 1 dwell, and should esteem alike 
any other whereon I may be cast ; for all 
the earth is God’s, whose stranger and 
pilgrim 1 am. Torture cannot last longci^i, 
than the body retains life ; — you can but 
inflict the first pang. In death you 
would confer upon me a benefit, in 
sending me earlier to my God, to whom 
I live, and whom I serve, to whom I am 
in part already dead, and to whom I 
shall hereafter rise again.” The prefect 
was confounded, and wrote to the em- 
peror, stating tliat neither threats nor 
promises could prevail with the arch- 
bishop of Ceesarea; and Valens was wise 
enough to proceed no farther than to 
imprison for a short time the man of 
God. But though £t. Basil and his 
church were thus left in peace, Valens 
continued the persecution among the 
surrounding .churches with unabated bit- 
tetness ; and this was a |ource of perpetual 

* S«e the account In Greg. Naa. Orat. x*. p. 

34B>51. Theodoret. H. S, iv. 19. Socrat. Iv. 26. Soa. 
Vi. 16. 
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sorrow to the saint, whose bad health 
continually confining him to his couefa, 
disabled him from personal sympathy 
with his afflicted brethren. But hn let- 
ters written to them while suffering under 
the Arian persecution, are full of real 
tenderness and isnie Christian love. And 
to add to his troubles, a short estrange- 
ment took place between himself and 
his friend St. Gregory Nazianzen, in 
which it must be admitted that both 
were to blame. . In his vast province, he 
might easily have|^und for St. Gregory 
both high and honourable episcopal pre- 
ferment ; and for a man of such unde- 
niable talents and virtues, who had been 
his bosom friend from his earliest youth, 
and to whom moreover he was highly 
indebted for his own preferment, he 
ought undoubtedly to have done so. But 
instead of this, he selected for his 
friend’s see, the wretched, filthy, and 
uncivilized little town of Sasima. This 
was an unfriendly and cutting act, of 
which we should not have thought St. 
Basil capable; and St. Gregory’s burst of 
indignant sorrow and disappointment is 
both beautiful and pathetic.f But St. 
Gregory ought to have remembered that 
the souls of the poor and uncivilized 
are as precious a treasure, and therefore 
as honourable a care in God’s eyes, as 
those of the great and influential; and 
though he was certainly more fitted to 
rule the latter class, and over such St. Ba- 
sil ought to have placed him, yet, as lie 
himself honourably confesses, his conduct 
was on this occasion greatly to blame. 
The estrangement, therefore, of the two 
friends was not of long duration ; St.' 
I (Gregory had really renounced the world, 
and his holier feelings soon regained 
their ascendency. Another event also 
caused some contention this same year. 
The province of Cappadocia being found 
oyerlarge for one civil magistrate, was 
divided into two, having Ceesarea and 
Tyana for their respective capitals. On 
this, Anthimus, bishop of Tyana, made 
an attempt to erect his city into a metres 
politan see, and thus sever half the 
province from the archbishop of Csesa- 
rea; but the anti-evangelicu principle 

t Toiavr* Atfqvai. icat irovot KOtvot AirYttVi** 
'Oao^reyov rt Kai awtart^t 
Noi/r ctr tv afx^ivt ov 3vO|— ; 

Ea< iefiat, Kovfxov fuv 
Avrovf dt Kotvoy 

Aojove T« iovvai Tfi AOrAt; 

Ate O'Mdair rai—irawTa 3* epfiiirtat 
Aupai ^epovfft rat iraXatat e\irt5at» 
llov Tie irXavti$p ; 6qp«r ov 3cf evOt pu ; 

Hup* ob TO irivTov irXeiavi 3,oitei. 

a. Greg. Naz, De Vita ana, p. 8. C.- ~ 
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'wbich allows the civil power to meddle 
with and remodel the ecclesiastical polity, 
had not yet been suffered to bind m 
fetters the gospel of our Saviour; andtlie 
usurpation was successfully resisted^. 

The estimation in which the virtues, 

a ment, and learning of St. Basil were 
, enabled him to draw largely upon 
the funds of the rich for charitable pur- 
poses; and by this means he accom- 
plished one of the noblest undertakings 
ever planned by human benevolence, the 

S ihcent hospitaller Ptochotropheion, 
i afterwards the^asilcias. The vast 
structure rose like a second town without 
the walls of Cmsarea; it was open to 
every description of human misery, and 
every description of misery met there 
with the best attention that could be 
procured ; and, in the true spirit of the 
catholic faith, large and airy apartments 
were provided in this institution for that 
miserable class, who till then, hunted 
out of human haunts, knew not whither 
to flee for rest — the lepers, and every 
attention was paid to their distressing 
disorder. But as this noble establishment 
was intended to relieve the distresses, 
not minister to the corruptions of human 
nature, idleness was not there allowed. 
'^Spacious workshops were provided for 
every kind of handicraft, and all its in- 
mates who were able, were called upon 
to add by their labour to the funds of 
which they were reaping the benefit. 
The institution was endowed with some 
lands, which Valens had placed at the 
disposal of tlie archbishop for charitable 
purposes, and some immunities were ob- 
* tained for it, St. Basil built for his me- 
tropolitan city a cathedral chmch on 
magnificent scale, with a close around i^ 
containing residences for the bishop and 
his clerks. 

In the year 374, he commenced his 
famous work, De Spiritu Sancto, but 
i^vrith this year and the preceding, his 
health had been extremely bad ; but in 
the calumnies of Eustathius against 
'him had become so notoriously that he was 
obliged to publish a circular in reply, 
which is yet preserved among his letters. 

Bui the time was now approaching for 
St^ Basil to receive the crown that was 
laid up fbnihini. His health, never good, 
had for some time been giving way, and 
on Jan. J, 379, feeling his end approach, 
he called his disciples around hun, and, 
having blessed them, and solemnly com- 
mended them to Ood, and g^ven them 
his parting charge, he closed his exhor- 
tation, and cimnly . repeating David's 
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words, (Ps. xxxi.) “ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend iny spirit," expired. 

Never was a death more universally 
lamented; all persons, even Jews and 
heathens, went forth to honour his re- 
mains, as his body was carried to the 
grave; and so great indeed was the 
crowd, that many lives were lost in the 
press. The orations of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa and St. Amphilochius were de- 
livered on the very day of his death ; 
those of St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. 
Ephraim, not till some years after. His 
person is thus described by an anonymous 
writer : “ He was tall, upright, spare^ 
and slender ; a dark, pallia complexion, 
straight nose, and eye-brows highly 
arched ; long and slightly wrinkled coun- 
tenance, hollowish temples, and hair 
approaching to grey." 

His works were edited at Basil, fol. 
1551 ; and again at Paris, in three vols, 
fol. 1638. But the best edition is that 
of the learned Benedictine, Julian Gar- 
nier, printed at Pm*is in folio, and of 
which the three volumes appeared se- 
verally in 1721, 1722, and 1730; in 
which edition the letters arc arranged in 
chronological order us far as may be, 
and to it the writer of this notice has in 
the foot notes uniformly referred. This 
edition has been reprinted at Paris in im- 
perial 8vo, during the past year, (1839.) 

The first volume contains nine homilies 
on the Six Days of Creation, (Hexaeme- 
ron ;) thirteen homilies on Psalms 1, 7, 14, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 44, 45, 48, 59, 61 , 104 ; (i.e. 
1, 7, 15, 29, 30, 33, IH, 45, 46, 48, 60, 
62, 105 ;) five hooks against Eunomius, 
to which is added an appendix of works 
considered by the Benedictine editor, 
(with whom, however, the present writer 
cannot always agree,) as sjmrious, viz. 
De HominisStruclura Oratt. ii. ; DoPara- 
dciso; on Psalms H, 28, 37, 115, 137, 
(i. e. 15, 29,38. 116, v. 10, to end, 138;) 
Enarratio in Esaiam. The second vo- 
lume contains twenty-four homilies on 
the following subject : 1 and 2. De Jmus- 
nio. 3. On Dcut. xv. 9. 4. De Ura- 

tianim Actione. 5. In Martyrem Julittam. 
6. De Avaritia Luc. xii. 18. 7. In Dlvi- 
tes. 8. In Famem et Siccitatem. 9. Quod 
Deus non est Aiictor Malorum. 10. Ad- 
versus Iratos. 1]. De Inviditf. 12. In 
Principium Proverbigrum. 13. In Sanc- 
tum Baptismum. 14. In Ebriosos. 15. 
De Fide. 16. In Joan. L 1. 17. In 

Barlaom Mart. 18. In Gordium Mart. 
19. In Sanctos'^xl. Marty res. 20. De 
Humilitate. 21. Quod Biebufi Humanis 
ad Ha^rendum non sit 22. De Libris 
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(jentiliutiu ^3. In Mamantem Mart. 

Centra SSbelHanos, Areium et Ano- 
The Ascetica, containing Previa 
: Instltutio. De Renuntiatione Seeculi. De 
i Ascetica Diaciplina. De Judicio Dei. De 
-Fide. Moralia, Sermonea Asceticiii. The 
rules both larger and shorter, with their 
’Proeniia. t^oense in Monachos delin- 
quentes, Epitimia in Canonicos. Consti- 
tutiones Monasticse. There is added an 


• BASIL, so called by Prosper (Chronic, 
ad ann. 883), but generally known by 
the names of either Ascholiua or Acho- 
lius, the first being used by the Greeks, 
thojiecond b 3 r the Latins, was archbishop 
of Thessalonica in the reign of Theodo- 
sius, who, on the occasion of a fit of 
illness, a. d. 300, received baptism at 
his hands (Socrat. v. 6 ; Sozom. vii. 4). 
The honoured and beloved friend of St. 


appendix of works considered by the 
B^edictine editor, sometimes, perhaps, 
very gratuitously, as spurious. 'Hiey are, 
a homily de Spiritu Sancto ; the Ilomilia 
dieta in Lacizis ; Homilies in Genera- 
tionem Christi de Penitentia, adv. Caliim- 
nia^esSS. Trinitatis; De Libero Arbitrio, 
in Pfdv. vi, 4, and de Jejunio ; another 
ascetic sermon; eleven books de Bap- 
tismo ; the Alexandrine and Coptic 
Liturgies ; De Consolatione in Adversis ; 
De Laude Solitari® Vitae ; Admonitio in 
Filium Spiritualeni. This volume also 
contains several translations from St. Basil 
into Latin by Ruflinus, all of which, ex- 
cept the piece Ad Virgineni Lapsam, are 
extant in the original, and 1 therefore 
need not particularize them. The third 
volume contains the magnificent treatise 
De Spiritu Sancto. The letters arc divided 
into tnree classes: 1. Those written before 
liis episcopate. 2. Those written after 
his consecration. 3. Those of uncertain 
date. The first and third classes contain 
many spurious. The appendix contains 
twenty-four sermons, collected by Simeon 
Metaphrastes, on the following subjects : 
1. De Virtutc etVitio. 2. De Doctrina. 
3. De Coritate. 4. De Eleemosyna. 5. 
De Divitiis ct Paiipertate. 6. De Avari- 
tia. 7. De Pcccato. 8. Do Pcenitentia. 
9. DeOrationc. 10. De Jejunio. 11. De 
Morte. 12. De Tristitia. 13. De Patien- 
tia. 1 4. De Futuro Judicio. 15. De Im- 


Ainbrose, even had it not been expressly 
stated, (Socrat. and Sozom. as above,) 
could not but haq^ been distinguished 
both for orthodoxy and for piety. It is 
even said, although there is some doubt 
as to the correctness of the Assertion, that 
the council of Constantinople, a.i>. 381, 
at which he was certainly present (Socrat. 

V. 8 ; Sozom. vii. 7), suspended their 
decision until his arrival (Cod. Theodos. 
Appendix, ed. Sirmond. p. 108); and if 
the civilized world revered his judgment, 
the Barbarians appear to haVe dreaded 
his sanctity, for the retreat of the Goths 
from Macedonia, a.d. 378, is attributed 
by St, Ambrose (Epist. 22, ed. Par. 1603) 
to their fear ofthe bishop of Thessalonica. 
He was present at the coitncil of Rome, 
A.D. 382, (Theod. Hist. Eccl. v. 9 ; S. 
Ambros. Epist. 22,) and died, M a great 
age, about two years afterwards. S>t. Am- 
brose addressed consolatory letters, (Epist* 
21, 22,) upon the occasion, both to hia 
flock and to his successor, in which the 
activity of his zeal, the purity of his 
faith, and the holiness of his life, afe 
eulogized in glowing terms. It remains 
to add, that Imree letters of St. Basil the 
Great, (Epist. 337, 8, 9,) of whom he 
was a fcllow-countrynfim, convey to hiifi * 
d^at prelate’s thanks for the present bf 
^me relics. (Baron. Annal. Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccl.) 

BASIL, the friend and f»llow-st|ideni 


perio. 16. De Ingluvic. 17. De Ira. 18. 
De Invidia. 19. De Tenipcrantia. 20. De 
]^iifhilitate et Inani Gloria. 21. De 
prosp. et advers. Fortuna. 22. De Pro- 
videnUa. 23. De Aninia. 24. De Honore 
Parentibus debito. And also a book, De 
Viifinitate, supposed to be spurious. 

' BitsiPs style isi^that of highly polished 
^quenee. It has not the rugged force 
of St. Athanasius, nor the brilliancy of 
St. Cbrys&tome’s dictiqn ; but it is pure, 
sustained, and full ; . and he handles holy 
Scriptui^^with a solemn and reverential 
spirit, worthy of careful imitation. 
His memory has ever been holdipn in the 
higbeSI reverence\bj^Jhe church, a^d 
ever will be *aB longjiiitbenSK Ui 
earth*’ 


of St. Chrysostom, whose elevation'^to 
bishopric that truly ‘great man contrived^ 
to accomplish, while he shrunk 
weighty a responsibility hin^self ; ^d, th 
whom, by way at once of ap^gy 
assistance, addressed his celehlR^^ 
Treatise upon the Priesthood 
cerdotio, lib. i.) Of Basil’s lu8toryt^elUfi|r , 
further is known, and consequendj^ * 
has been conjectured. The generalitjl^ 
modem criticSj^ e.y. Montfaq|o]} (in hia 
edit, of S. Chrys. tom. i. P* oBl). 
Basnage (Annd. Politico-Eccles^t 
ann.B82, numm. 6, sg.), TmemoarCMem.' 
te viii. art. S. JeJb Chjya.),^ 
ionn^^Hist. et Ciit.), andFa-'' 
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Aphanea near Antioch, who was pre^ 
sent at the council of Constantinople, 
A.P. 38 1 (Concil. tom. ii. p. 955) . Others, 
as Baronius (ad ann. 382, num^ 68), 
and Dnpin (Hist. £ccl. tom, iii. pa7), 
waver between the bishop of Raphanea, 
and a Basilides, bishop' of Bybloa in 
Phoenicia, who was also present at the 
same cdimcil (Concil. as above). Lastly, 
Hermant (Vie de S. Chrys. liv. i. c. 11) 
prefers to both of these St. Maximus of 
Seleucia, who was certainly a friend of 
St. Chrvsostom, andaj|pears to have some- 
times borne the name of Basil. The 
older critics — critics, however, not old 
enough to claim the weight of authori- 
ties— ^are divided between the two most 
celebrated persons* of the name, viz. St. 
Basil the Great, and Basil of Seleucia. 
The latter is selected by Photius (Biblioth. 
cod. 168).' The majority, and amouff 
others,, Nicephorus Callistus (Hist. EccL 
SLiii. 2), and the emperor Leo, (in Laudat. 
S. Job. Chrys. aphd S. Chrys. Op. ed. 
Savil. viii. p. 270,) follow Socrates (vi. 3) 
in preferring the former. Both are ex- 
^lud^d, among other circumstances, by 
date and by country. 

BASIL OF Aitcvra L, or BASILAS, 
(Ba<riX€ 40 (, or BacriXar, Socrat. ii. 42,) 
headed the party in the church, about 
the middle of the fourth century, pro- 
perly called semi-Arians, who differed 
from the orthodox in the single point of 
denying the consubstantiality (dfibuoiov) 
of the Father and the Son, and from the 


The earliest* mention'^ his ntoke\. 
occurs on the occasion of *1us election 
the Eusebian council of Constaut$ni^e, 
A.D. 336, to fill the see of Ancyrn, his^\'^ 
native place, upon the deposition of * 
Marcellus. lie was deposed in his own 
turn by the orthodox council of Sardica, 
A.D. 347 ; but through the Authority bf^ ‘ 
Constantius, who at this time seems to 
have stood in awe of his talents and his 
uprightness (Theodor, Hist. Eccl. ii. 25), 
tne decree of the council was rendered 
ineffectual, and he retained his see until 
a second and final deposition, a.d. 360. 
His active life, which is contained viitliin 
the two last-named dates, — they mark 
also the limits of the preponderance of 
his party in the eastern church,— was 
employed in a zealous struggle with two 
very opposite classes of error. On the 
one side, Marcellus, his own predecessor 
and rival, the energetic defender of the 
catholic faith at Nice, and, through 
Marcellus's tuition, a deacoh of his dio- 
cese, named I’hotinus, ii|^ their anxiety 
to identify the substance, had fallen into 
the Sabellian error of confounding the 
Persons of the holy Trinity. Against 
the first of these Basil employed his 
pen (S. Ilicron. de Vir. Illust, c. 89) ; 
against the second he exerted his elo- 
quence. Of his book nothing is known 
except its title ; his disputation, which 
was held before umpires in the presence 
of Constaiitius, at the semi-Ariaii council 
of Sirmium, a.d. 351, is recorded to 


Eusebians, who began with professing have been siicccssful (Sozom. iv, 6). 
the same heresy, in holding, it conscieii- But his efforts were principally directed 
iiously.^ By his great namesake, indeed, against the opposite class of opinions ; 
Basil is spoken of as a catholic bishop; and during the temporary depression of 
and ^y St. Athanasius, who, however^the orthodox, both the Anomasans and 
4e8(^es him in earlier works, perhaplFthe Eusebians, of whom the former as- 
while be was yet undistinguished from serted, and the lUttcr gradually ceased 
the ^Orldly Eusebians, as an intruder to deny, the entire dissimilarity of the 
into |pnotber\ bishopric (Apolog. contra Father and the Son, found in Basil theia 
c. 49, written about a.d, 350,) most formidable opponent. The con- ‘ 
find^ a patron of impiety (Epist. Encyc. demnatiou of these in a council held. 

1 ^ Bpiscop. .dBgypt. et Lybiae, c. 7, writ- hia own metropolis, a.d. 358 (see ita 
iriv A,D. 356), he is yet at a lajer period synodal lettfer in St. Epiph^. Heer. 73) f • 
Syno4is, c. 41, written a^d. 359,) the imposition of a semi-Arian ^re^4 , 
luantioned as differing from Aie catholics upon the bishops then assembled in 

saiUe, but in the expression court at Sirmium, and, among the^' 
t]ib"«doctrine in question. On the upon Eudoxius and Valens, the teadc^? 
^^er hand, he appears from St. Jerome of the Eusebians, and upon the orthodox 
' (J)e Viris lUust. c. 89) and St. Epipha- * 

rT— >70 -Ui- • That Bas I was LSshop of a place cslled Atx 

(1^ 73, wlwre Ms are ,„heiii tt.. •«> of Aneya, (Cm. 

]pnuUly set forth,) not only to have held uigt. Litt.) rests upon s vsiious rewUiw or . A 
but to >Ave 

CSITl^d them out to their natural^jItMlh^ £^.irtismedicinae«soil.MStoe-«*»^eadliig1bkwlifelt 
: and m have agreed with the M&pMWjw uw appears to ^ Htde 

.IfpHraiwt- ■ /.' 
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but timid Liberius of Rome ; the plan 
of a final settlement of tlie disputed 
question by a second oecumenical coun- 
cil — a plan, however, exchanged through 
the intrigues of Acacius of Caesarea, for 
that of a double council of east and west 
at Seleucia and Ariininum ; and, finally, 
the establishment of a semi-Arian creed 
at the former place, a.d. 359, together 
with the degradation of Acacius and his 
coadjutors ; these were the successive 
results of Basil's persevering activity. 
(Sojsom. iv. 13 — 22. Socrat. ii. 29, 30, 

39, 40.) His honesty, however, was 
finally overpowered by the cunning of 
Acacius. Immediately upon the result 
of she council of Seleucia, that unprin- 
cipled prelate hastened to the presence 
of the emperor; seized the advantages 
offered by the contrary result of the 
council of Ariminum ; and persuading 
the emperor that Basil was the sole ob- 
stacle to the peace of the church, pro- 
cured the assembling of a council at 
Constantinople, a.d. 360, by which the 
sentence or ecclesiastical degradation 
was retaliated upon him, and rendered 
effective by a civil sentence of banish- 
ment into lllyricum. (Theodoret. ii. 26, 
27. Sozom. iv. 24. Socrat. ii. 42.) 
Cruelty, schism, defamation, and the ad- 
mission into holy orders of an unworthy 
person, formed the substance of the 
charges upon which he was condemned. 
The interested accusations indeed of an 
Acacius will now obtain little credence 
against the incidental and unbiassed 
testimony of St, Hilary (De Synodis, in 
fin,) ana Theodoret (Hist. £ccl. ii. 25) 
to the general purity and praiseworthiness 
of his character ; but the immediate pur - 1 
^se of the accuser appears to have been * 
jblly > answered, for as nothing more is 
heard of Basil, except an unsuccessful 
petition for restoration, presented a.d. 
363 to the^ orthodox emperor Jovian, 
(Socrat iii. 25,) he must be supposed to 
have remained in exile untile his death. 

A treatise De Virginitate, (S. Hieron. 
de Vir. lllust. c. 89,)* that against Mar- 
ceUus above mentioned, and, if it he a 

X ate work, one wept mcrr€«)r, spoken 
St. Athanasius (De Syuodis, c. 41), 
are the only writings of his of which 
tiie tiUee are knowiy None of them 
remain to test the accuracy of Sozoraen'a 
panegyric (ii. 33) upon hie learning and 
eloquence. (TiUemont, M4m. £cd. art. 

* The Bensdict edltom ofSt Jerome (qppesr to 
tiATe tbooirltt that' the treatllm P« Vicgti^te wae 
the tame with that agaiaet Maroelltit ; Fabrldli% 
tnihlU Keel, ad Hleroiv o- 89^) more correettft that 
'It was a separate Work. '# •' 

m 


^^Ariens." Cave, Hist. Litt. Dupin, Hiat. 
£ccl. tom. iv. pp. 59, 60. Fabr, Bibl. 
Gr. vol. viii. p. 347 ; Bibl. Eccl. ad 
Hieron. c. 89. Newman's Arlans.) 

BASIL OF Ancyka II. (St. and Mart.) 
was a contemporary of the preceding, and 
a priest of his diocese. He distinguished 
himself by his orthodoxy when the court 
was Arian, in the reign of Constantiu^ 
and by his zeal for Christianity when it 
became pagan in that of J ulian ; was 
suspended hrom his priestly functions by 
the Arian council Constwtinople, a.d. 
360, in the time of the former, and cru- 
elly put to death, a.d. 362, by order of 
the latter (Sozom. v. 11). The day of 
his martyrdom is kept in Bie Roman 
church on the 22d of March. (Baron. 
Martyrol. and Annal. Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccl. art. Persecution de Julien, 

BASIL OF Ancyra III., a bishop of 
that see in the eighth century, assented 
to the condemnation of image-worship 
in the council of Constantinople, a.d. 
754, but retracted his opinion in the se- 
cond council of Nice, a.d. 787. (Concil. 
tom. vii. pp. 54, 55. Cave, Hist. Litt.) 

BASIL, bishop of Amasea in Pontus, 
(St. and Mart called BawiXeior by St Atha- 
nasius, but usually BacriXcvr,) was pre- 
sent at the first and orthodox council of 
Ancyra, a.d. 314, and at that of Neo- 
Csesarea, a.d. 315, both held for the 
purpose of settling the church after the 
persecution of Maximin. He suffered 
martyrdom himself, if St Jerome may be 
credited (Chronicon ad ann. See also 
Theophan. Chronograph, p. 13), in the 
persecution of Liemius, a.d. 323. The 
accuracy, however, of St. Jerome's asser- * 
l^ion has been called in question by Vale- 
^us (Adnot. ad Euseb^ Vit. Constant, 
lib. i. c. 1), and Baronlift (Mar^olog. 
Rom. ad April. 26), upon the positive 
authority of Philostoigius (i. 7) and 
Nicephorus Callistus (viii. 14), who men- 
tion St. Basil as present at the council pf 
Nice, a.d. 325, and the negative autlm- 
rity of St Athanasius (Epist £ncyc. ad 
Episcop. iEgypt. et Libym, c. 8), who, 
in eulogizing his orthodoxy, omits to add 
to his name the epithet of martyr. Xt ia 
supported, on the other hand^ Hy Pagi 
(ad Baron. Annal. ann. 316, n. vL^iXi) 
and Tillemont llie day of^ St;. Baail!!a 
supposed martj'rdom is kept by 
Roman church upon the 26tn of 
See his Acts ap. Acta ^ (Fabr.^ BSd. 
Gr. vol. viii. p. 63. Baron, ad ann^ 313. 
TiUemont, Mam. Eedl /< 

BASIL tho Aaertk; TKpra ^ m 
two personi known dna* name ^aii4 
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epithet : 1. A disciple af the Syrian Persecution, however, did not damp his 
anachoret, Marcian, who lived about the zeal. Upon the fall of Nestorius, if the 
dose of the fourth century, and has been two stories relate to the same person, he 
identified by Baronius (AnnaL ad ann. transferred his opposition to Theodore of 
382, num. 68,) but upon insufficient Mopsuestia, whom he assailed with great 
grounds, with Basil of Seleucia. He pertinacity. His first step was to pre* 
ibunded a monastery at Seleucobelus, sent a memorial to S. Cyril of Alexan- 
near Antioch, and is highly eulogized by dria, accompanied by the letter of Proclus, 
Theodoret (AfrKijriKfi woXireca, c. iii.) for patriarch of Constantinople, to the Ar* 
the extent of his hospitality and the fer- menian bishops ; a second was presented 
vour of his piety. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. to Proclus himself (that this is, at least, 
viii. p. 65. Tillemont, M5m. Eccl. arts, probably Basil’s, see Tillemont, Mem. 
Marcian et Basile d^ Seleucie.) 2. A j£ccl. note iv. S. Cyrille d’Alexandric, 
person who followed a similar mode of and the Memorial itself, Concil. tom. v. 
life before the reign of the emperor Leo, pp. 465, sq ,) ; and, lastly, he composed a 
in whose time (the close of the ninth set treatise upon the subject, not now 
century) a memoir of his life was written extant (Liberati Diac. Breviarium, c. 10, 
by a disciple named Gregory. (Fabric, apud Concil. tom. v. pp. 752-3). (Baron. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. p. 64 ; vol. ix. p. 62. Annal. ; Tillemont, M6m. Eccl. art S. 
Lambecii, Comment, lib. viii. xxxiv. Cyrille d' Alexandria.) 
num. 2.) BASIL, usually called the Blest, (5 

BASIL, afterwards bishop of Aquae fiaKapios, Phot. Biblioth. cod. 168,) was 
Sextiae (Aix), is spoken of by Hunoratus archbishop of Seleucia in Isauria, in the 
of Marseillea (Vita S. Hilar. Arelatens, c. middle of the fifth century. He was, 
22, ap. S. Leon. M. Opera, tom. i.p. 748,) probably, the Basil to whom is addressed 
as assisting at the funeral of St. Hilary of the 85th letter of Theodoret. The few 
Arles, A.D. 449, being apparently at the incidents of his life which have been 
time a presbyter of the diocese. To him, preserved, throw a strong suspicion upon 
probably, although Fabricius seems to at- the sincerity, or the firmness, of his cna- 
tach the circumstance to a DeciusCsecina racter. He joined in the condemnation 
Basilius, who was cos. a.d. 463, (see Basii< of Eutyches, and his heresy, at the coun** 
THE Patrician 1.) was addressed the let- cil of Constantinople, a.d. 448, and in 
ter of Sidonius (Epist. 6, lib. vii.) written the condemnation of the catholic £sith, 
A.D. 475, and spoken of by Gregory of and of its defender, Flavian, at the in- 
Tours (ii. 25), in which he requests the famous council of Ephesus, a.d. 449, and 
assistance of a bishop Basil in the de- again returned to his original and ortho- 
fence of the Galilean church against the dox opinions, under the compulsion of a 

S ersccutions of the Arian Visigoths. The threatened degradation ; > first, by siih- 
lasil there spoken of was a man of fiery scription to tlie celebrated letter of pope 
and fluent sequence, and a vehement Leo the Great to Flavian, a.d. 450; and 
defender of orthodoxy. Lastly, it ^ then by verbal confession at the council 
probable that he is to be identified witli^ of Chalcedon, a.d. 451. (See the Acts 
the Gailieon bishop of the name, who of those Councils ; Evagr. ii. 4 ; and 
was present at a council held at Arles, Niceph. Callist. xv.30.) To these, how- 
between a.d, 470 and a.d. 480, in order ever, he seems thenceforth to have ad- 
to condemn the predestinarian Lucidus liered, as we find him signing a synodal 
(Concil. tom. iv. pp. 1044, gq,), perhaps letter from the bishops of his province, 
better known as having occasioned the a.d. 458, to the emperor Leo, m which 
treatise De Gratia of the semi-Pelagian they prayed for the enforcement of the 
Faustus. (Tillemont, M5m« Eccl. arts. Chalcedonian decrees against Timothevu, 
Sidoine et Fauate. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. the Eutychian patriarch of Alexandria 
▼iii. p* 64.> (Concil. tom. iv. p. 923). His works, pf 

BASIL, the Deacon, confessor, was which many are still extant, confirm the 
abbot of a monastery in Constantinople, unfavourable impression which these 
and protested, with some other monks, facts suggest. They have been cbarac- 
agolnst the celebrated sermon of Nesto- tensed, perhaps fnth a little too much 
rnu, in which that h^esiareh first severity, os the writings of a man of ccu-^ 
avowed bis heresy, a.d. 428. He was siderable talent, but equal love pf $»- 
Ut consequence very crueUy treated by play ; in style possessing much suayity 
him, and presented a complaiiit the and clearness, yet not seldcue^ ' slra^ 
fludneet, A.n. 43a, to the empmr Theo* into artificial ti^s and uunaturA aaiK 
4mm (Conefi^ toim iiL pp, 427---432>. theses; in. sentimaut pcpa^oha&j^ 
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ticalf and if true, too frequently either af- 
fected or common-j^lace (Tillemont, who 
parUy follows Photius). They consist of 
forty orations, of which the subjects of the 
first seventeen are taken from the Old 
Testament, and those of the remaining 
twenty-three from the New; and of a 
prose life of St. Theda, mentioned by 
Photius as if in metre, and from this 
circumstance, coupled with internal evi- 
dence, rejected as spurious by Voss. (De 
Histor, Grmc. lib. ii. c. 24), Dupin, and 
Cave, although considered genuine by 
Tillemont and Fabricius. The thirty- 
eighth oration, a demonstration against 
the J ews of the advent of Christ, which 
was separately printed in a Latin trans- 
lation by Turrianus (Ingolstadt, 1616, 
4to), is also rejected by Cave and Fabri- 
cius. The most complete edition of his 
works is appended to those of St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, (Paris, 1622, folio,) and 
is accompanied by notes and a Latin 
translation ; the orations by Dausqueius, 
with considerable deficiencies, both in 
critical and theological knowledge; the 
life of St. Theda, by Peter Pantinus. Two 
homilies, however, besides those already 
mentioned, are attributed to Basil. One 
of them, entitled De S. Stephano, which 
Tillemont considers spurious, was printed 
by Combehs (Paris, 1656, 8vo), with 
some homilies of St. Chrys., whom Basil 
is said by Photius to have imitated. The 
other, which is yet unpublished, and of 
which the subject is the history of Job, is 
mentioned by Leo Allatius (De Simeon. 
Scriptis, p. 115). (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
vol. viii. p. 130; vol. ix. p. 430. Tille- 
mont, Mem. £cd. Cave, Hist. Litt. 
Dupin, Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. pp. 130 — 141.) 

BASIL, bishop of Larissa in Thessaly, 
was present at the council of Ephesus, 
A.o. 431, but united with John of An- 
tioch, on his arrival at the close of its 
session, in condemning its proceedings. 
He persevered in his support of Nestoii- 
anism, after the< majority of those with 
whom he acted had been fri^tened into 
submission. (Acta Concil. Ephes. apud 
Concil. tom. iit.) He appears to be the 
Basil addressed, among other Illyrian 
metropolitans, in a letter of pope Celes- 
tine the First, (which is extant in Holsten. 
Veter. Rom. Eccl. Mqnum. Collection, 
tom. i. p. 85,} urging submission to the 
see of Thessfdonica subordinately to that 
of Rome. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. 
p» 64. IHUemont, M4m. Eccl. arts. S* 
CyrHie d’Alexandrie, Oblestine. Baron, 
au ann. 431.) 

BASIL, a' car&al presbyter of the 
^8 
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Roman church, is mentioned repeatedly 
by pope Leo the Great in his letters as 
one of his legates to the coimcU of Chal- 
cedon, a.d. 451. His name, however, 
does not occur in that capacity in the 
Acts of the Council. (Baron. Annal.) 

BASIL, bishop of Antioch, held that 
see diuing two years, (Niceph. Constan- 
tinop. Chronol.) viz. a.d. 456-7. Two 
letters still remain, addressed to him 
respectively by pope Leo the Greal^ 
(Epist. 118,) and the celebrated Symeoti 
Stylites, (ap. Evssgr. ii. 10; Niceph. 
Cmlist. XV. 19 ;) and a third is mentioned 
(Photii Bibl. cod. 229, in Jin,) from 
another ascetic named Baradatus, en- 
couraging him in his opposition to the 
Eutydiian heresy, and to its principal 
defender, Timotheus of Alexandria. His 
name also occurs in the list of bishops to 
whom was sent the circular letter of the 
emperor Leo upon the same subject 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 890). (Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. vol. viii. p. 63. Baron, ad ann. 456.) 

BASIL, the Patrician. Two persons 
are known by this name and epithet. 

1. Ctecina Decius BasiliuSf cos. a.d. 
463, and afterwards praefect of Rome. 
He was the patron by whose advice Si- 
donius wrote his panegyric upon Anthe- 
mius (Sidon. Apollin. carmen ii.), and 
by whose favour the same Sidouius was 
himself advanced to the prsefecture of 
Rome. He was, in return^, elaborately 
eulogized by the grateful poet in a letter 
written, A.D. 467, to a friend named He- 
ronius (Epist. 9, lib. i.) Either this 
Basil, or a Flavius Basilius who was 
cos. A.D. 480, was subsequently preetorian 
prsefect to Odoacer, king of Italy, and 

ijg that capacity gave offence to the Homan 
\iergy, by an attempt to interfere with 
the property of the church upon the 
election of a successor to pope Simplicius, 
A.D. 483. His ordinance to that e^ect, 
wliich appears to have been ftamed for 
the protection rather than the injury of 
ecclesiastical property, was condemned 
by a council hrid at Rome a.d. 502. 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1335.) (Baron, ad 
ann. 467, 483. Tillemont, Hist. desEm- 
peteurs, art. “ Odoacre." M4m. Eccl. arts. 
** Sidoine ; Acace de ConstanriUople.*' 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. pp. 64, 6®.) 

2. The second was master of the 
chamber (Prasfectus CubicuR) to G6n- 
stantine Porphytogenitia, mid conse- 
quently lived at the beginni^ of 
tenth century; A short toeatise of 

in Greek, entided Nav|iayi;aa, gives ah 
account of ships of wicr, uieii purts' i^ 
nomendature, riiie tf^aa of thenr 
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and equipments, with a list of technicid 
terms. The first few chapters have been 
printed by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. viii, 
pp. 136 — 143) ; the remainder is lost. 

BASIL OF Cilicia, a presbyter of 
the church of Antioch during the reign 
of Anastasius the emperor (a.d. 491 — 
518) and the episcopate of Anastasius the 
TOpe (a.d. 496 — 498), was probably the 
Basil who afterwards became bishop of 
Irenopolia in Cilicia. Two works are 
attributed to the presbyter by Photius ; 
one to the bishop bu Suidas. Those of 
the presbyter were, 1. An Ecclesiastical 
History, in three books, which extended 
from the death of Simplicius, bishop of 
Borne, a.d. 450, to the reign of the em- 
peror Justin, and was characterised by 
an inequality and roughness of style, and 
a tedious and undistinguishing minute- 
ness of narrative (Phot. Bibl. cod. 42). 
2. A treatise, in sixteen books, against 
John of Scythopolis, whom Basil accuses 
of Manicheeism, i. e, Eutychianism. In 
his own opinions, however, he nowhere 
expressly adopted those of Nestorlus, but 
professed adherence to the doubtful or- 
thodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Diodorus of Tarsus (Phot. Bibl. codd. 
95, 107). The third work, that attri- 
buted to the bishop, was a treatise against 
Archelaus, a presbyter of Colonea, in 
Armenia, and is mentioned by Suidas, 
(in vocc. ApXfXaos et Bao’iX.) with a com- 
pliment to uie talents, as well as to the 
ascetic life of its author, whom he com- 
pares on both accounts to his great name- 
sake, St. Basil of Caesarea. It has been 
suggested by Mich. Lequien (ad Johan. 
Damasc. tom. i. p. 100), and after him 
by Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. ^ 
64), that the Nestorians derived the^ 
name of BacrcXecaFoc from this Basil ; but 
it is, perhaps, more probable that the 
word IS .merely a translation of their 
ordinary appeUation of Melchites, for 
which see Gibbon (c. xlvii. p. 590, note, 
4to ed.) (Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. vol. vi. 
p. 1 14, vol. viii. p. 64. Cave, Hist. Litt. 
Dimin, Hist. Eedes. tom. v. p, 28.) 

. BASIL, the Magician, a member of 
the consular j^mily of that name, yas 
proscribed by Theodoric the Goth, king 
of Italy, A.D. 504, as one of tlie chief 
lunong those who practised unlawful arts 
(See me letter of Theodor, apud Cassiod. 
lib. iv. epist. 22L He contrive^ however, 
to escape from mme in the disguise of a 
ihenl^ and at the i:ecomii^enaati<m . of 
Castovins, the bishop of the se^ was re- 
a^vsd into the monastery of Andt^um 
A ehfMrt ilt-tkie^ie^eN 
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cise of lus art upon one of the sisterhood 
in a neighbouring nunnery procured hie 
expulsion by the abbot Equitius, who 
may perhaps have foiipseen, without the 
intervention of the miracle, which is 
ascribed to him, that the fever of the nun 
would not survive the removal of Basil. 
He appears to have prosecuted the art 
with still less success at Rome, whither 
he ventured to return, being soon after 
seized and burned by the populace. (See 
his history in S. Greg. M. Dialog, lib. i. 
c. 4. Baron, ad ann. 504, Fubr. Bibl, 
Gr. vol. viii. p, 04.) 

BASIL, archimandrite, or abbot of the 
monastery of St. Sabas, at Rome, lived 
in the early part of the ninth century. 
One letter of Theodosius Studita is ad- 
dressed to him, and he is mentioned in 
another as suftering imprisonment for 
some of his opinions. (Theod. Stud. Epist. 

Baron. Annal. ad ann. 808, 809. 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. p. 66, vol. ix. 
p. 238.) 

BASIL, patriarch of Cdhstantinople. 
This see was twice filled by persons of 
the name of Basil. 1 . The eanier of the 
two, originally a monk in a monastery 
near the Scamander, was elevated to the 
dignity a.d. 970, and deposed for mis- 
conduct A.D. 975. 2. The latter, surnamed 
Camaterug, became patriarch a.d. 1181 ; 
took part in the guilty schemes of An- 
droniciis Comnenus against his young 
ward, the emperor Alexius, a.d. 1183 
(see Gibbon, c. xlviii.), and was deposed 
by Isaac Angelas, a.d. 1187. (Banduri, 
linpcr. Orient, lib. viii. Baron. Annal.) 

BASIL, hmresiarch of the Bo^omili, 
a word which is said to signify in the 
Sclavonic dialect “ seekers of God’s 
mercy,” was a physician and monk of 
the lower Greek empire, and lived to- 
wards the close of the eleventh century. 
He contrived, it is said, during fifty years 
to promulgate his errors without compro- 
mising lus safety; but being at length 
ensnared by the pretended curiosity of 
Alexius Comnenus, which he was either 
too zealous or too simple-minded to dis- 
trust, he was burned by that emperor's 
order in the Hippodrome at Constantly 
nople, about a.d. 1118 (Annal. Comn. 
Alexiad. lib. xv. Zonar. lib. xviiL c. 23). , 
His tenets were principally borrowed 
from those of i^e Gnostics, and have 
indeed attached to his followers .many 
appellations which originally belonged 
to branches of that sect, e. e. Eoeliftie, 
Encratitse, and If assaliani. Whilst, 
ever, he is accused of imitating onJy W 
closely the licendoiunw of 
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practice, neither the age nor the man 
seem to have been capable of maintain- 
ing the fantastic subtlety of the Gnostic 
theory, and we findr in its stead an assem- 
ble^ of coarse and senseless impieties, 
which are hardly palliated, althougn some 
of them may have been provoked, by the 
coldness and the errors of the then exist- 
ing church. He commenced the catalogue 
by denying the inspiration of the historical 
books of Scripture, by attributing the crea- 
tion of the world to the agency of evil an- 
gels, and by calling Satan a son of God ; the 
last, apparently, a perversion of the first 
chapter of Job. rassing from the Old 
to the New Testament, he repudiated all 
forms of prayer except the Lord’s prayer; 
called churches the habitations of de- 
mons ; abjured all reverence for saints as 
well as images; reviled the crosses the in- 
strument of Christ’s death ; rejected both 
sacraments, afRrming the outward rite in 
baptism to belong to the imperfect dis- 
pensation of^John, and explaining away 
the term Eucharist ; held the human 
nature of Christ to have been a mere 
phantom, and the incarnation of the 
Word to be true in the same sense of 
Christ and of all real Christians; and, 
finally, besides a complicated theory 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, 
attributed a distinct human form to each 
person of the Godhead. His opinions 
are minutely detailed in one treatise, 
(PanopUa, pars 2nda, tit. 23,) and se- 
verely anathematized in another, (entitled 
A Refutation of, and Triumph over the 
Bogomili, &c.) by Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who wrote at the command of the em- 
peror Alexius. The latter tract has been 
edited with notes by Tollius (Antiquit. 
Sacr. pp. 107, sq.) They are more con- 
cisely stated by Constantine Harmeno- 
pulus (Libellus de Haercsibus). The 
modern authorities upon the subject are 
Baronius, (Annal. ad ann. 1118,) Lam- 
becius, (Commentar. lib. iil.pp.170,172,) 
and a ^squisition by John Christian Wolf, 
4to, Wittemb. 1711, mentioned by Cave, 
. (Hist. Litt.ad Euthym. Zigab.) which the 
present writer has not been able to see. 
Tollius has id^tified the sect, or rather 
the Massaliani, of which it was a branch, 

' with the Zingari, Bohemians, or Gypsies. 

BASIL OF Acuri was archbishop 
of Thessalonica, a.d. lf55. Two letters 
of his, written in that year, are extant : 
1. A reply to a letter of pope Hadrian 
IV. justifying the refusal of the Greek 
chur^ to submit to the^Roman. (Leun- 
.t^lavii luif Or. Bom. lib. v. p. 307* Ba- 
ron. ad ann. 1155.) 2. A decision upon 


a disputed question of mamage (Jus 
Gr. Rom. lib. v. p. 309, lib. vi: p. 406)* 
There is said also to exist in MS. a dis- 
putation upon the controversy between 
the Greek and Roman churches, held by 
him at Thessalonica with Henry, arch- 
bishop of Beneventum, and recorded by 
a monk named Nicetas. (Lambecii Com- 
mentar. de Biblioth. Csesar.lib. v. $ 213.) 
(Fabr. Bibl. vol. viii. p. 66. Cave, Hist. 
Litt. Dupin, Hist. Eccl. tom. iv. p. 188.) 

BASIL, of C^SAREA. Severm arch- 
bishops of this SM were so named; 
only one, however, oesides St. Basil the 
Great, deserves mention ; viz. the author 
of some scholia, still extant in MS.« upon 
several orations of St. Gregory of NaZian- 
ziim. They are dedicated to an emperor 
Constantine; Pogonatus, according to 
Cave (Hist. Litt.) ; Porphyrogenitiis, ac- 
cording to Fabricius (Bibl. Griec. vol. vii. 
p. 540 ; vol. viii. p. 64). The former, 
consequently, would place Basil at the 
close of the seventh, the latter at the 
beginning of the tenth, century. It has 
been supposed that he was archbishop of 
Thessalonica, hut he expressly claims for 
himself the throne, as well as the name 
of the great Basil.” 

BASIL, (Maleinus,) abbot of the mo- 
nastery of St. Laura, near Jerusalem, 
%vrote two tracts in Greek, still extant in 
MS., upon an ascetic life. A Latin 
translation of one of them, entitled De 
Ascetica Vita, is to he found in the 
Biblioth. Patrum. (Cave, Hist* Litt. 
Fabric. Bibl. Grmc. vol. viii. pp. 63, 65.) 

BASIL, (Basilius,) was the name of a 
Roman family of some note in the later 
days of the Roman empire. Besides the dis- 
tinguished member of it, mentioned above, 
%5asil the Patrician 1.) one of the name 
was count of the Sacred Largesses a.d. 
379, and a.d. 383 ; another, prsefect of 
Rome A.D. 395 ; and a third, count of 
the Sacred Largesses a.d. 407 ; to each 
of whom are addressed several rescripts 
in the Theodosian code. A second De- 
cius Csecina Basilius was cos. A.xh 529 ; 
a Flavius Basilius a.o. 480 ; and another 
Flavius Basilius a.d. 541. The last- 
named appears, from the Chron. Alexait^. 
to have been the last private person 
elevated to the consulship. (Moreriand 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. p, 64.) 

BASIL I., sumamed the Macedomatif 
Che founder of a dynasty of .Greek em- 
perors which bore the same appdktaon. 
On his father's ride; he pretended to 
claim descent firom the royal Amcidiie of 
Persia and Armenia, and his material 
line ascended to Che grat ConstanUne, 
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and the Macedanian Alexander! but successive husbands, or paramours, of 
his family were in straitened circum- their mother 'riieophafto, left them, till 
stances, and his childhood and youth the death of Zemisccs in 970» only the 
were spent in captivity among the Bui- empty title of emperors; and we possess 
garians, who had destroyed his native but scanty details of the long subsequent 
city. After escaping from bondage, he reign of Basil, who alone supportra’the 
rose, ^through various adventures and cares, leaving to liis brother the pleasures 
vicissitudes, to the rank of chamberlain of sovereignty. He appears, however, to 
in the imperial palace; by stooping, at have been a martial and energetic prince, 
the command of the emperor Miouad, to who repressed in arms botli his roreign 
become the assassin of tne Caesar Bardas, and domestic enemies. Twp generius, 
be earned from that weak and cruel who assumed the purple in Asia, were 
prince the rank of xolleague in the cm- successively overthrown ; the Saracens 

S ire ; and in a.i). o 67, uie murder of were attacked by frequent incursions on 
fichael removed the only obstacle to his their Syrian and Mesopotamian frontier ; 
assumption of supreme and undivided and the subversion of the kingdom of 
power. But the crown thus attained by Bulgaria relieved Constantino^e from 
crime- was dignified by the wisdom and the close vicinity of a troublesome enemy, 
ability of the wearer. 'JThe aifairs of the But his virtues were only those of a sol- 
Byzantine monarchy were retrieved from dier ; his mind, left wholly uninformed 
the min and confusion into which they by the neglect of his early education, 
had fallen under the last reign ; the was enslaved by superstition, and he was 
treasury was replenished by a partial detested for his avarice, which he carried 
resumption of the prodigal gifrs of Mi- to such a height, that he left at his de- 
chael, and by the introduction of a fixed cease 200,000 pounds of gold, (upwards 
system, which regulated the collection, of 8,000,000/. sterling,} heaped up in the 
and apportioned the expenditure, of the vaults of the palace. He died a.d. 1025, 
revenue ; and the decay of the science of aged sLxty-eight, as he was preparing to 
jurisprudence was rectified by a new attack the Moslems in Sicily ; and with 
digest of the code, which had not been his brother Constantine, who survived 
revised since the time of Justinian, him only three years, the male line of 
Though his education and life had not the Macedonian dynasty became extinct* 
been calculated to give him military skill, (Gibbon, ch. xlviir. liii.) 
he headed his armies in person, on his BASIL, or WASSILl, L, grand prince 
accession to the throne, repressed the of Vladimir, or Moscow, succeeded his 
incursions of the Saracens, and succeeded, brother, Yaroslaf 111. a.d. 1272, and re- 
after several painful campaigns, in par- ceived investiture of his sovereignty, as 
tially crushing the Paulician sectaries of wcllasof that of Novogorod, from Mangu- 
Tephrice, who, under their chief, Chry- Timur, khan of Kapehak, on whom all 
socheir, spread pillage and devastation Russia was then dependent. He died, 
through Asia Minor. His death, in 886, however, four years later, a.d. 1276, and 
was occasioned, or hastened, by an ao^ was succeeded by his nephew, Demetrius, 
dent in hunting. The lamentations of who had previously opposed his succes- 
his subjects attest his popularity; and sion. 

the flourishing state in which he left the BASIL IL, son of Demetrius IV* 
empire, as well as tiie long period during (surnamed Doitaki), succeeded his father 
which the throne was filled by his de- as grand prince of Moscow a.d, 1389, 
scendants, establish his title to be con- and was confirmed in his dignity by the 
sidered one of the ablest sovereigns who Tartar khan, Tokatmisli, who also be- 
fiUed the precarious throne of Constanti- stowed on him the investiture of Novo- 
nople dunng the long period of the de- gorod. His reign, of thirW-six yeetfs, 
dine and of the Roman or Greek presents a constant scene of strife with 
empire. , (Gibbon, ch* xlvii. liv. Cedre- the other petty sovereigns of Russia, and 
nus* Elmakin.) the Tartar princes who dii^uted the 

BASIL II., great grandson of the pre- throne of Ka^hak ; but the invasion of 
ceding, was proclaimed emperor at the Russia, by Tim^fi in 1396, which threat- 
age Of five, a;d* 963, in conjunction with ened the ruin of all the contending partiec, 
ymmger brother, Constantine IX., on proved in its results advantageous to 
the death of their father, Eomanus IL, &sil, by weakemi^ the pow0r df rite 
who had been poisoned by his wife. Golden Horde Batu) ; and a Tartar 
Tbeophano. But the reigns of Nice- anny which was directed itfainst Mom 
nhorns Pboeas, and Jdm Zinii8qes,r the in 1409| by the generals of PoidaA^lMlaii, 
311 
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iihbQtttu}c« of XbM wS^e^^ 
gfready^bcteJi^dr'^M^ ’BsBilj^whj 19 
said to haV9^b^enn9di^b19t Russian pm 
sin^;^ the T|irtai> cononest who ventured 
to yrear a drown. He died in 1425, at 
the a^e 47f fifty-eight, and wat^cceeded 
by his son. ‘ 

Ik BASIL HI., son and successor of the 
preceding, mounted the throne at tlie age 
of ten yeavB, and was established in his 
authority by the mandate of the khan 
Mohammed, in spite of the opposition of 
his ifncle. Basil, however, repaid this 
benefit in 1438, by sending an army 
against the khan, whd had been driven, 
W a conmetitor for the empire, from the 
Golden Horde; but the Russians were 
utterly rjputed by an inferior force of 
Tartars, who, in the ensuing war, burnt 
Moscow (1441); and Basil, after losing 
his right hand in battle, was taken pri- 
soner in 1445, and carried before the 
khan, who released him the following 
year on payment of a heavy ransom. 
The remainder of his reign was occupied 
in the reduction of some of the minor 
princes of Russia. He died in 1402, 
after a life of forty-seven, and a reign of 
thirty-seven, years ; leaving as his suc- 
cessor his son Ivan, by whom the yoke 
of the Tartars was finally broken. The 
adhesion of the metropolitan Isidore, at 
the councils of Ferrara and Florence, to 
the hollow reconciliation of the Greek 
and Latin churches, forms an event in 
the ecclesiastical history of this reign; 
but his conduct on his return to Russia 
was disavowed by the orthodox Basil, by 
whom Isidore was deposed and impri- 
soned, but escaped to Italy, where he 
received a cardinal’s bat. 

BASIL IV., grandson of the preceding, 
and son of Ivan III. by the Greek princess 
Sophia (niece of the last emperor Con- 
stantine Palceologus), succeeded to the 
throne a.d. 1505. Nearly the whole of 
his reign was occupied by wars against 
the Poles and the Tartars of Kasan, who 
had been rendered tributary to Russia by 
Ivan, but had again revolted in^ 1502, 
under their khan, Mohammed Amin, and 
routed, with great slaughter, an army of 
,100,000 Russians, which B^il sent against 
them immediately after %is accession. 
The Krhn Tartars, now aame to the aid 
of their brethren of Kasan, and Russia 
was fearfully devastated by their united 
forces in 1510 ; but tbe capture of Smo- 
lensko from the Poles, iml514, in some 
degree compensated for this misfortune. 
The Tartars, however, appealed before' 


;Moi^w^ irf; ,T51J1 ih itresistible forceP 
and^tfidb^^ftiei^omipander, the son of 
the i^hOn o€ , Kimea, wu prevailed on 
by ahd siibmibion tb spare the city,, 
the ^bolo countrjr Airas again ravaged 
with fire and swprd, and 300,000 I&s- 
sians dragged into slavery. A peace 
concluded with Poland, m 1623, left 
Basil at liberty to turn his whole force 
against Kasan ; but his health did not 
allow him to hea^d his troops in person, 
and the efforts of his generals were with- 
,.out success. In 1524 the Russians were 
signally defeated tM. the Volga ; and a 
vast host, which in 1530 besieged Kasan 
under the command of thirty waiwodcs, 
was compelled to purchase a safe retreat 
by concluding a dishonourable peace 
with the Tartars. Basil died, worn out 
by disease, in December, 1533 ; and was 
succeeded by his son, the famous Ivan 
the Terrible, the first who assumed the 
title of czar. Though the reign of Basil 
was unmarked by brilliant successes, his 
administration waShvise and prudent ; he 
maintained Russia in the rank of an in- 
dependent nation, to which his father 
had raised her; and by reuniting the 
free city of Pskov, and the principality of 
Soveria, to the dominions of Moscow, 
completed the fusion of all Russia into a 
single sovereignty. (Tooke’s Russia. De 
Guignes, Histoire des Huns, &c.) 

BASIL SCHUISKOI, a Russia 
or noble, who played a distinguished 
part in the troubles which followed the 
extinction of the house of Rurik. He 
vehemently opposed the elevation to the 
throne of the false Demetrius, in 1605, 
asserting that he had seen the dead body 
of the veritable prince ; for this he was 
<&demned as a traitor, and pardoned 
c^y when his head was on the block. 
But this narrow escape did not prevent 
his renewing his intrigues ; he neaded 
the revolt (1606) in which Demetrius 
lost his life, and procured himself to ^ 
elected czar by p^ular suftVage, in op- 
position to prince Galitain, who was also, 
a candidate. He attempted to strengthen 
himself by forming an alliance wim th^ 
king of Sweden, who sent him an aux- ^ 
iliary corps, under the eofnmand of tibe ' 
famous de la Gardie ; but his reign waa ' 
a constant scene of anarchy and civil war, 
and though a second false Demetrius,, 
who was set up by Poland, wm killed, 
after gaining some successes, by t^e 
Tartars, Schuiskoi gave a fatal blow to 
bis own hopes' by poisoning, out of iea-r 
lousy, his own ne^ew Mmbairf, whose 
valour had been mafostay €»f 





tbrone ; thus actlng» * aa the ' Hwian^ 
observed, like a man, %ho j(^uts bis 
right h^d with his lef^ On* the fcva- 
sioQ of Russia by the . Poles, iiv 1610, he 
found himself deserted by liis. subjects, 
and he was at last seized by a Band of 
conspirators, who, after forcing him to 
assume the,, monastic hab4, sent him in 
chains to king Sigisniond, whose son, 
Ladislaus, was laying claim . to the Rus- 
sian throne. Schuiskoi was sent to War- 
saw, where he shortly afterwards died in 
prison, probably by ^lence. 

BASIL, (Valentine,) a celebrated che- 
mist and alchemist,, whose history is 
obscure. His name, however, appears in 
the most prominent manner in the his- 
tory of chemistry and alchemy. Many 
have supposed it entirely fabulous, whilst 
others nave conceived the real name to 
be hidden under some hermetic allegory. 
Among the advocates of the latter opinion 
the celebrated Boerhaave and Stoll are 
enrolled. Vincent Placcius assures his 
readers that the real name of Valentine 


kh<^ iim' pbiS^tdliy,^^ 
dmved^r9ni!^his ,<^l^ri^fe^ woik,' ftd 
Cuirum Triti^nphaJjEi^AQtiint’nib m which . 
he says, “ I am ^ fnaui religious, incor- 
porated in a most holy order, in which 1 
will persevere as long as it shall please the 
omnipotem God to animate this miser- 
able body with vital spirit and *in 
another place, he says, “ I, Basil Valen- 
tine, by religious vows, am bound to live 
according to the order Bene^ct;” and, 
in his last will and testament, he calls 
^himself a “ Cloysterman.” His period 
of existence must be referred to the 
fifteenth century, perhaps towards the 
latter part of it, as he speaks of tlie 
French malady as the Newe Frantzosen- 
Krankhcit, Frantzosen, Frantzosen-Sucht, 
newe Krankheit der Kriegs-Leute, newe 
Kriegs-Sucht. He appears to have lived 
to a great age, for he returns thanks to 
God for his preservation, ** till this my 
great age ana lowest weakness.” The 
style of his writings is rude and deficient 
in order; he is the first, however, to 


Basil was Tholden, and others have make any extended application of the 
stated it to be John Estchenreutei*. Tol- principles of chemistry to the science of 
lius has attempted to resolve the name medicine ; but it is effected by a most 
by reference to the Greek And Latin extraordinary mixture of devotion, mys- 
languages ; hence he gives as the mystic ticism, and astrology. The manner in 
explanation of Basil in the Greek, Royal, which he speaks or the professors and 
and Valentine he derives from the Latin practitioners of medicine is not a little 
Valendo. These united he regards as curious. He ad^lrcsses them as poor 
the symbol of power, which gives the miserable creatures, with great preten- 
regulus for the penetration of bodies, sions and little experience, who write 
Authors are almost as little agreed as to long prescriptions, on large portions of 
the period in which he lived, or the pro- paper ; and of the apothecaries he says, 
fession to which he belonged. The cm- that tliey boil their medicines in por- 
peror Maximilian took great pains to dis- ridge-pots of a size sufficient to cook 
cover to what monastery he was attached, victuals for great lords entertaining more 
the general opinion being that he was ^ than a hundred persons. He conjures 
monk. His researches, however, wer* them to , cast olt their blindness, and 
not successful. He has been stated to study by his faithful mirror. He con- 


have been a Benedictine belonging to 
the monastery of St. Peter at Erfurth. 
A monastery of this description did exist 
at this place, although the authors of the 
article jBosile in the Biographic Univer- 
selle have treated it os a chimera, Mol- 
lenbseck leamt from the prior of the 
monastery that no such name was entered 
on ]their records. , however, his name 
be disf^uised as above conjectured, these 
inqmnCs cannot determine the question. 
The general opinion is^ that a person 
eallea Basil Valentine really existed; thajt 
he was bom at Alsace, on the borders of 
the Bkine; and that he travelled in bis 
youth into Flandera and Ehdand, and 
that he also made a pmnful pilgrim^ 
to St. Jam^ of Compostella. This ' 
infisrmatbn, which eonstiiu|tes all 


tended that divine revelation was neces- 
sary for the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone. He held the purification of gold 
to be analogous to the condition of the 
bodies of man and of animals, and he 
conceived antimony to be the agent upon 
which both could be operated. He makes 
many curious reflections on the import- 
ance of the metals, and their application 
to the arts. He was the first to give an- 
timony intemal]|r, and he speaxs of its 
various preparati^s still employed hi . 
medicine, by the terms of glass of antif^ , 
mony, emetic (or tartarized) antimony,, 
&c. &c. The name antimony was first 
given to the substance now known 
that appellation, Basil Valentine,, who 
in his search after tiie philosopher's stone 
was in the habit tf extmsively using it 
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to flux his metals ; and throwing a parcel sians of this name will be found under 
of it where swine were accustoi^isd to be Vasszu. 

fed, he found that those who partook of BASILE, (Giovanni Battista cavaliere 
it were violently operated' upon by it, di,) a celebrated Neapolitan poet, born 
but that af^terwards they grew fatter; at the end of the sixteenth century. He 
whereupon he exhibited it as a cathartic became afterwards count of Torone, and 
to the members of his fraternity, in the an intimate friend of Ferdinando Gon- 
expectation that it might be equally ser- zaga, duke of Modena. He belonged to 
viceable to them as to the pigs. The many of those literary societies which 
experiment, however, did not succeed so flourished then in Italy. His works in 
well, for it was said that those to whom the Tuscan dialect are very numerous, 
it was administered died. Hence it was He has enriched the Neapolitan dialect 
called antimony, as being destructive to (the oldest of Ital^p with a work, popu- 
monks. In the year 1566 the French lar up to the preset time, entitled ll 
parliament altogctlier interdicted the em- Cunto de li Cunti, overo le trattenemir 
plovment of antimony as a medicine, ento de Peccerille, published under the 
and exactly a century after ordered its name of Gianalesio Abbattutis, Jomate 
use, but forbidding any one to administer cinco, Napoli, 1644, 12mo. It contains 
it but in accordance with their advice tales, which Italian authors consider to 
and permission ; and they called upon the be perhaps superior to those of the 
physicians to meet and discuss the quali- Arabian Nights, with a minute detail of 
ties of this medicine. all the words, proverbs, and the whole 

There can be no question but Basil’s manner of speech of the Neapolitans, 
knowledge of chemistry exceeded that (Glorie de gl’ incogniti di Venezia. Bio- 
possessed by others of his day, and that grafia degli Uomini illustri del R. di 
many discoveries were made by him, Napoli, where a portrait of him is to be 
which have since been improved upon, found. Toppi, Kbl. Napol. Mazzu* 
and are how medicinal preparations in chelli, &c.) 

constant use. Of these, it is suifleient to BASlIaE, (Adriana,) a Neapolitan 
mention the sulphuric aetlier, vinegar poetess, sister of the prece^ng, learned 
from honey- water, and sugar of lead, li- m letters, an excellent musician, and more- 
tharge, fulminating gold, many mercurial over distinguished by her great beauty, 
preparations, &c. Ho^eems also to have Contemporary writers are full of her 
had precise notions on the importance of praise, and a work was even published on 
air to the sustaining of animal life, and that account, 11 Teatro delle Glorie della 
he speaks of the death of fishes ensuing Signora Adriana Basile, alia virtU di lei, 
when the entire surface of a tank of dalle cetri de gli Anfioni di questo Secolo 
water, in which they were included, was fabricBto,Vemce, and afterwards reprinted 
frozen over. He conjectures the air to in Naples, 1628, 12mo. She herself pub- 
be the source of vital heat. From this lisbed a work of poetry, but which even ^ 
brief statement, it will be evident that ^oppi could never see. (Toppi, BibL 
he was a man possessed of considerable ^apol.) 

knowledge, and that in his writings will BASILE, a native of Albania, who in 
be found many things of importance in the seventeenth century bought of the 
the history of chemical philosophy. His Ottoman court the government of Mol- 
writings are numerous, and among those davia, and by the mfluence of money 
chiefly worthy of notice are, Pliilosophia was allowed to exercise the most culpable 
Occulta, Lips. 1608, 8vo ; De Primd acts of tyranny with impunity. His sub- 
Mater|& Lapidis Philosophici, Eisleben, jects rose against him, and drove him 
1603, 8vo; Azoth Philosophorum, seu away. He obtained in the foat instanep 
AurellBeOccidtse, &c. Francof, 1613,4to; some assistance from Bogdan-Kiemiel^ 
Paris, 1624, 8vo ; Apocalypsis Chemica, nisky, whose daughlter he ho^ married 
Erfurt, 1624, 8vo ; De Microcosmo de- but be was afiterwards deacrtdd eve^ by 

2 ue magno Kundi Myslerio et Medicinfl hb father-in-law, and died in, obscurity. 
lombi8,Marburgi, 16^9, 8vo; Triumph- (Biog. Univ.) 

wagen des An&notm, alien, so aen BASILE, (Giovanni Battista,) cf Ca- 
Gnmd der Uhralten Medicin suehen, 3ec. tania, in Sicily, and a^panon of the chureh. 
Lips. 1604, 8vo, (this has gone tbroiigh of that city, died 1692. Besides several 
repeated editions, and been translated MSS. on the affairs and the funilies of 
Into Latin, French, and English ;) Sciipta tliat island, whiph ope preaerv^ in tha 
Chyinica, Hamb 1700, 8vo* chapter of that ohurch, ^he pablidied 

« , BAS^. Biographies of other Rns* Discursus . .super Cohcessiones.Ti^i^ 
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mum per ]^isc. Catanenses, &c., Ca* 
tans, ]685| folio. Another Bculle Bat- 
tista^ of Palermo, has published an Idyll 
iU the dialect of Sicily, La l^ringa, Pa- 
lermo, 1613, 12mo. Under tnis pseudo- 
nyme, two other Sicilian poets have 
published their works — Giuseppe di A/on- 
Utgna^ who published La Cuccagna con- 
qiustata, Poema Siciliano, Palermo, 1640, 
8vo. Gio. Batt. del Giudice wrote 11 
Battillo, Poema Buccolico, ibid. 1686. ^ 

BASILS, (Gennaro,) a Neapolitan 
painter, who settlednat Briinn, in Mo- 
ravia, and lived about 1756. His best 
picture is the altar-piece in the chapel 
of the chateau at Seehcrg, in Salzburg. 
Most of his works remained in Moravia. 
(Nagler.) 

BASILS, (Domenico,) a Neapolitan 
poet, who translated Guarini's Pastor 
Fido into the Neapolitan dialect, printed 
in that city, 1628, 12mo. (Quadrio.) 

BA SI LI, (Pierangiolo, about 1550 — 
about 1 604,) a painter, a native of Gubbio, 
was first a scholar of Felice Damiani, 
and afterwards studied under Cristofano 
Roncalli, whose manner he followed, 
though in a more delicate style, and com- 
bined in his own much variety and grace. 
His fresco paintings in the choir of S. 
Ubaldo ore highly esteemed ; and at S. 
Margiale, there is a picture in oil by him, 
of our Saviour preaching, with a beauti- 
ful portico in perspective, and a great 
number of auditors. The hgures arc small, 
and like those observed in the composi- 
tions of Albert Durer. (Lanzi, Stor. 
Pitt. ii. 112. Bryan’s Diet) 

BASILICO, (Jerome,) a jurist of ce- 
lebrity in the seventeenth century, who 
was a native of Messina, and for soiw^ 
time practised as an advocate in Sicil^ 
from whence he went to Spain, where he 
was jud^ of the supreme court in 1669, 
and died at Madrid in the following year. 
In addition to his legal acquirement he 
was well versed in polite literature, and 
was a member of the academies of Mes- 
sina and Palermo. His works are, 1. 
Four Academical Discourses, published 
sraarately; Gli Anelli di Sant' Agata, 
Med^. 1654 ; 11 Fato Nemico all' Armi 
Frances in Sicilia, Palerm. 1655; Le 
Dame Guerriere, Palerm. 1661 ; La 
Ruota degli Amani A vvenimenti, ciod la 
Bivina ravidenca Scherzante nei ragin 
‘i^egli Ailhri dell' Universo, Palerm. 1662. 
2. Gli Aj^pdausi della Siedia al Governo 
' Bccelentissiiiio Signore ;D. Francesco 
Duca de Serkoiieta, Met^. 

3. A^Panegyriokon Charles IL of 
%ail, in Itdian and Sp^ish, 1666; i. 


Panegirito scritto a Gio. Everardo Ni- 
tardo, Obnfessore della Regina, Madrid, 
1668. 5. Decisiones Animales Magnte 
Regies Armse Regni Sicilies, Florence, 
1691, fol. (Biog. Univ.) 

BASILICO, (Ciriaco,) a Neapolitan 
writer of the seventeenth century, who 
translated into Italian verse the Satyricon 
of Petronius and the Moretum attributed 
to Virgil. (Biog. Univ.) 

BASILIDES, a Gnostic, who lived and 
taught in the first half of the second 
century. He professed to have received 
his system of theosophy from Olaucias, a 
disciple of the apostle Peter, and inter- 
preter of his secret instructions ; hut no 
such interpreter or secret instructions are 
mentioned in ecclesiastical history. That 
he came from Syria to Alexandria, ac- 
cording to an account which makes him 
the scholar of the Gnostic Menander, or 
that he was by birth a Persian, are facts 
admitting of much greater doubt, than 
that of the near connexion of his doc- 
trine with tlic Syrian Gnosis, or - the 
Persian Dualism ; Ar he sets out with 
the supposition of two oppo^d princi- 
ples, the Good, or Supreme Being, and 
the Evil principle of darkness, ^wh^e 
kingdom was tlie province of maUer. 
From the good principle proceed, says 
this system, immediately the spirit, (vovr,) 
and mediately the six powers or seons, 
reason, understanding, wisdom, power, 
righteousness, and peace. From these 
proceed descending systems of beings, 
each system consisting, like the first, of 
seven individuals, and forming altogether 
the three hundred and sixty-five 
of whicli the kingdom of light is com- 
posed; and which, according to some 
writers, are denoted by the mystical 
word A6PASA2, so often occurring on 
Gnostic gems, &c. ; and the letters of 
which, according to the numerical values, 
make up the number already mentioned, 
three hundred and sixty-five. The har- 
mony with which the various heavens 
reflected the image of the Most High 
God, remained undisturbed so ^ong as 
the kingdom of light was divided from 
that of darkness; but when the darkness 
began to be aware of the kingdom' of 
light, from the' brightness of the last 
order of the heaft^enly kingdom shining 
over to it, this darkness began to strive 
after a union with the light; and thtfs 
certain powers of tlie heavenly, or qd* 
ritual kingdom, ^eing drawn nqwti into 
a union with matter, the visible end 
sensible world was produced. CflT this 
world, says the system of Bariltdds,lhe 
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ruler and aovemor ia the firat aeon of 
the last, or lowest heaven : be indeed, 
the creator of it, accovdinff to the con- 
ditions already mentioned ; and this 
creation ha^ened in accordance with the 
will of the Supreme Being, but not with 
a full understanding, on the part of the 
creator, of bis superior's ideas. From 
this imperfect understanding on his part, 
the creatures subject to him are not able 
to reach to a union with the higher sys- 
tems of the heavenly kingdom without 
extraneous help, which was given by the 
first-born of Uod — the vour, which de- 
scended upon Christ on his baptism at 
the Jordan. The purification and ascent 
of the soul, considered as an emanation 
of the divine light defiled by its union 
with matter, is to bo accomplished by a 
successive passage tbrougli various stages 
of existence, each of which includes the 
retribution for the life led in the stage 
immediately preceding; until at last it 
obtains a union with the highest order 
of the kingdom of light. The writings 
of Basilides appear#) have consisted of 
a Gospel, and twenty-four books of 
Commentmes mion it. Fragments of 
thMe are to be found in Clemens Alex- 
an^Whs, Epiphanius, and Grabe Spicile- 
gium. (Ersen und Gruber.) 

BASILIO, (Giovanni,) a Paduan 
cosmographer and jurisconsult, who 
flourished about the year 1310, and was 
preetor of Rimini, where he died. (Maz- 
zuchelli.) 

BASILISCUS, brother of the empress 
Verina, wife of the emperor Leo, the 
Thracian. The military reputation which 
be had gained in his youth against the 
Scythians, occasioned his being appointed 
to the command of the mighty armament 
fitted out at Constantinople, a.d. 468, 
for the reconquest of Africa from the 
Vandals ; but the surprisal and defeat of 
the expedition, (the equipment of which 
is stated to have cost more than 
5,000,000/. of modern money!) was 
attributed to the incapacity or corruption 
of its leader, whose pardon was with 
difficulty obtained by the empress from 
her husband. After the death of Leo, 
A.D. 474, Basiliscus was encouraged by 
his sister to assume the imperial purple 
In opposition to her son-in-^law, Zeno; 
but he was unable to mlintain himself in 
the usurped dignity, and his overthrow 
was followed by the execution of himself 
and his whole family. (Marcellinus. 
Gibbon, ch. xxxvi. 3d.) • 

' BASILiUS, (P, de Glemona,) IHar of 
the order of strict nhservance, and a 
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French missionary in China. Having, 
after a protracted study of the Chinese 
language, found that the dictionary hi- 
therto coi^idered the best (Tching tsd 
thoung) was hut imperfect, he composed 
one about 1726, to which he gave the 
tide, H&n tsd si T. This excellent work 
was soon acknowledged as such, and a 
great many MS. copies of it circulated 
in China, as well as in Europe. It 
was also translated into Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Portuguese, and French. When 
the original MS. Basilius had been 
transferred from tne Library de Propa- 
ganda Fide of the Vatican to Paris, M. 
de Guignes, jun. published it under the 
title, Dictionnaire Chinois, Francois et 
Latin, d'apr^s les Ordres de S. M. I’Em- 

S ereur et Roi Naj)ol6oki le Grand, Paris, 
e ITmpr. Imper. 1813, in large fol. 
Julius Klaproth published a Suppl. au 
Diet, du P. Basile de Glemona in 1820 ; 
both are very costly and laborious works. 

BASILIUS, (Stephanus,) by some 
called Stephanus Balds, born at Claii- 
senburg, in Hungary. He studied several 
years at Wittemberg, ind was a staunch 

1 Protestant. Some authors even say that 
le sided with the Socinian o^ iniuns of 
Bluidrat and Franciscus David. He 
spread the tenets of the reformed reli- 
gion widely over Hungary, as well by 
bis preaching as by bis writings, and 
gained whole cities to the new ci^eed. 
(Hordnyi, Mem. Hung.) 

BASIL Y, (Francesco,) a distinguished 
musician, and the son of a musician, 
born at Loretto in 1766. He was a 
pupil of abbate Tannaccori at Rome, 
and became a master of the chapel at 

« gno. Here and in Macenata, he 
posed several cantate and many 
operas. He was also a composer of 
church music, of which several pieces 
have been printed in Florence, Leipzig, 
and Milan. (Schilling, Univ. Lex.) 

BASIMOFF, BASMOFF, or BAS- 
HENOW, a Russian architect. He stu- 
died abroad, and returned in 1765 home, 
when the academy of Petersburg elected 
him a member. He made a plani the 
rebuilding of the Cremel, but the ent<^ 
prise was dropped. He built wbse- 
quently several good edifice#, and‘ ffied 
as vice-president ^ the Imperial Academy 
in 1798. (Nagler.) 

BASIN, (Thomas,) an eminent jurist 
bishop of Lisieux, who was at 
Rouen, was magbter in Paris, and • 
fessor of law at Louvain, where he mm 
so highly esteemed, that Charles VII^ ap- 
pointed him oneef his eraneB. LmriaXt, 
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however, banished him, after which, 
according to Savimy (Gesch.), he was 
a^ain professor at Louvain, and held the 
situation of vicar-general at Utrecht. 
Another account styles him ** episcopus 
et dux Lexoviensis in Armorica, ac postea 
episcopus Csesariensis,** and asserts that 
when Charles, the son of Louis, wished 
to recall him from Utrecht, to which 
place he had been exiled, he refused to 
return, and died there on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1491. (Val. Andreas, Fast. 
Acad. Lovan.) ^ 

BASING, or BASfNGSTOKE,(John,) 
an English scholar of considerable cele- 
brity in the thirteenth century. He 
studied first at Oxford, then at Paris, and 
afterwards, in his zeal for the cultivation 
of the Greek language, he went to Athens. 
He returned thence to England, bringing 
with him many Greek MSS., and accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris he introduced into 
England the Greek numerals. (De qui- 
hus hguris hoc maxime admirpndiim, 
quod unica fignra quilibet numems re- 
pra>sei.itatur ; quod non est in Latino vel 
in Algorismo. M.Par. p. 721.) Basing- 
stoke’s (enining obtained for him the 
acqiia'nUmc * aiu’ esteem of some of the 
most distinguished men of his time, and 
’n particular of Robert Grosteste. He 
was made archdeacon of Leicester, and 
died in 1252. lie translated a Greek 
treatise on grammar into Latin, whicli he 
entitled Donatus Grmcorum, for the use 
of his pupils, and was the author of 
several theological treatises, particularly 
one De Concordia Evangelioruin. (Tan- 
ner.) 

BASiNIO DE BASANII, a very dis- 
tinguished Italian Latin poet of the foiu^ 
teenth century, bom at or near PamflP 
about the year 1425. Remarkable for 
precocity of talent, he received his first 
instructions from Victorinus de Feltra, 
and was taught Chreek at Ferrara by 
Theodorus C^aeus. He also studied 
with success philosophy and mathematics. 
His first patron was Lionel d’Este, to 
whom he dedicated his first poem, the 
Meleagrides,- and who appointed him 
pressor of LaBn ^o^uence at Ferrara. 
The troubles of the time drew Basinio 
into politic^ the residt of which was his 
beipg obliged to take shelter at the court 
of Itimini, where he was munideendy 
rewarded for his talents by the duke ${- 
l^smond Malatyta, in whose praise he 
wrote the poem entitled Hesperides.,. He 
died in 1457, when one of his poems, 
die Afgonaudea. wasbut partly executed, 
am wrote A»lrmioiiuea> tit imitsdon 
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of Aratus, and Isottesus, or a collection 
of elegies in praise of Sigismond’s mis- 
tress, Isotta. His works have been printed 
both separately and collectively, the lat- 
ter in two vols, 4to, Rimini, 1794, edited 
by Laurenzo Drudi. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BASINUS, or BTSINUS, a king of 
the Thuringians, with whom Childerich, 
king of the Franks, took refuge when 
driven from his own kingdom W his 
nobles for his debaucheries. Childerich 
repaid his protector’s hospitality by seduc- 
ing his wire Basina, whom he persuaded 
to accompany him on his return to his 
kingdom, where she bore him the famous# 
Chlodovic, the founder of the French 
monarchy. Basinus avenged himself on 
his treacherous guest by an invasion of 
his territory, part of which he ravaged 
cruelly; but in 461 he was obliged to 
acknowledge tlie superior power of Chlo- 
dovic, the son of liis rival. He had 
himself three sons, Badcrich, Berthar, 
and Hermanfried, the last of whom suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded by his 
consort Amelberg, a^Vandal princess, to 
murder his brother Berthar, tor the sake 
of possessing his share of th#^ kingdom. 
He subdued Baderich also, by thShpIp 
of his step-brother, Theodorich, JHMg of 
the East Franks, but was at length 
punished by him for his double fratricide. 
(Krsch und Gruber.) 

BASIRE, (Isaac,) an English theolo- 

S ’an, born in 1607, in the island of Jersey. 

e was for some time master of a school 
at Guernsey, but afterwards obtained 
various benefices, and about 1640 he was 
appointed chaplain to Charles I. His 
loyalty made him obnoxious to the other 
party, and he took shelter with the king 
at Oi^ord. When that city surrendered 
he resolved to leave England, and he 
conceived the idea of going to preach the 
doctrines of the English church in th# 
East. Quitting England in 1646, he 
travelled through the Morea, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia, and was received with 
distinction by the patriarchs of Jerusalem 
and Antioch. After remaining some 
time at Aleppo, he travelled on foot with 
a party of Turks to Constantinople, and 
from thence he went into Transylvania^ 
where the prince George Ragotsi IL 
made him professor of theology in the 
university of Weftsemhourg, then newly 
founded. He had held tins place aeveii 
years, when the news of the mtoretito 
caused him to return to England^ wliem 
he was restored^ to his benefieei^ 
appointed chaplain to Charlel tin 
died in 1676. His prindpal W<n^ ar4 « 
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Diatribe de Antiqua Ecidesioe Britannictc 
Libertate, 8vo, Bruges, 1656 ; and a 
History of Presbyterianism in England 
and Scotland, Svo, London, 1659 and 
1660. In an English translation of the 
former work is nriuted a letter from Ba- 
sire to Sir Richard Brown, giving an 
account of his life and travels. 

BASIRE, the name of three'engravers. 

Isaac, (1704 — 1768,) who was also 
a printer. He engraved the frontispiece 
to an improved edition of Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, 1755. (Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
iii. 719.) 

^ 2. James, {Oci, 6, 1730~Sept. 6, 1802,) 
son of the preceding. He was bred to 
his father’s profession, and studied under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Dalton, and 
was with him at Rome. He made se- 
veral drawings from pictures of Raffaelle 
and other masters, at the time that Mr. 
Stuart, Mr. Brand Hollis, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds were there. He was appointed 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries 
about 1760, and to the Royal Society 
about 1770. As a specimen of his nu- 
merous works, it may be suiticicnt to 
refer to the plates of the Vetusta Mo- 
numenta, published by the Society of 
Aittiquaries, and to Mr. Gough’s Sepul- 
chral ‘Monuments. When that author 
had formed the plan of his great work, 
and hesitated on uctually committing it 
to the press, he says, “ Mr.Bassire’s spe- 
cimens of drawing and engraving gave 
me so much satisfaction, that it was im- 
possible to resist the impulse of carrying 
such a design into execution.” The 
Royal Portraits and other plates in the 
Sepulchral Monuments fully justify the 
idea which the author had entertained 
of the engraver’s talents, and are hand- 
somely a^nowledged by him, vol. vi. p. 
288. The plate of Le Champ de Drap 
d*Or, or the interview between Henry 
Ylll. and Francis 1., after the original 
picture at Windsor, was finished &out 
1774 — a plate so large, that paper was 
obliged to be made on purpose, which 
has evetr since borne tlie name of an- 
tiquarian paper. ’Phis was the largest 
print that had been engraved in one 
plate, measuring about twenty-seven 
inches by forty-seven inches. Besides the 
numerous plates which he engraved for 
the societies, he was engaged m a great 
number of public and private work^ 
which be^ witness to the fidelity of His 
burin*, Ae engraved the portraits of 
Fielding and Dr. Morcll, 1762; Earl 
.Cpideui >1766, aftier Sir JoahuA Bey- 
it^ds; Pylades and Orestes, after a 
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picture by West^l770; Algernon Syd-'* 
ney, Andrew Marvell, William Camden, 
and William fireret(^ 1700 ; eaptain, 
Cook’s portrait, and other plates for his 
first and second voyages ; a great mim- 
her of plates for Stuart's Athens, and an 
immense number of other portraits and 
subjects. In another branch of his art, 
the maps for general Roy’s Roman An- 
tiquities in Bntain are particularly excel- . 
lent He was twice married, and is 
buried in the vaults of Pentonville cha-^ 
pel. In the third and eighth volumes of 
Nichols’s Literaiy Hnecdotes, a copious 
account of his works may be found. 

3. James, (Nov. 12, 1769 — May 13, 
1822,) the eldest son of the preceding 
by his second wife, was also engraver to 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and 
attained to a very high degree of emi- 
nence. The most important of his works 
are the engravings he executed for the 
Society of Antiquaries, particularly the 
English cathedrals, after the drawings 
of John Carter. James Basire is riso 
noted for having engraved for many 
years the numerous plates illustrative of 
the parliamentary records and reports, 
lie was greatly noticed by Mr. Gough, 
the antiquarian, who bequeathed him a 
legacy of 600/. He married. May 1, 
1795, Mary Cox, by whom he had se- 
veral children, of whom the eldest, a 
third James Basire, succeeded his father 
in business. 

Concerning the architectural engrav- 
ings of the artists above-mentioned, it 
should be borne in mind that though 
they are executed with spirit and free- 
dom of touch, the art in that particular ^ 
Jjne had not by any means reached the 
ICl^ree of accuracy and delicacy of han- 
dling and finish that it has attained in the 
hands of more recent English engravers. 
(Gent. Mag. vol. xcii. p. 474.) 

BASILS, (Johannes,) a Frieslander, 
who studied at Louvain, and afterwards 
in France, where he was made a doctor 
of law. He became then an advocate in 
his native countnr, and died as secretary 
of the senate at Delft, in Holland, about 
1600. He wrote, Paradoxomm Dfspo^ 
tatiomun Juris Civilis,lib. iv. (P. Swerdi 
Athense Belgicss. Freher.) 

BASKERVILLE, (Jonn,)^bom 1706, 
died 1775, a celebrate letter-founder arid 
printer, was bom at Wbtveriey, in Woif^- 
cestershire, and not having been brou|^ 
up by his parents to any pardoular obeti* 
pation, settled hhnself at the age 
twenty os a wridi^-niastor ut tbs tom of 
Birmingham*^ whufii he' nevc^ 
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^iterwards quitted. Having a taste for the Great Hartknoch and other authors 
design, he entered into the business of a saw tliis clironicle in MS. (Varsevicius, 
japanner, in which- he was very successful, Catal. Script. Polon. Har^noch, Cat. 
and during the remainder of his life he quorund. Script. Polon.) 
continued tS exercise it, and to tlus busi- BASMADJI, (the Printer,) the sur* 
ness, rather than to that of letter-founding name of Ibrahim Eifendi, an Hungarian 
or printing, he owed the moderate aiflu- renegade, to whom is due the establish- 
ence vrhvm he enjoyed. He built himself ment of the first Turkish printing-press 
a handsome house in what was then the at Constantinople. The project origi- 
suburb of the town, but which, or rather nated with Said-£ifendi, who had accom- 
its successor, (for the original Basker- panied his father, Mohnmmed-Kffendi, in 
ville- house, then the residence of Mr. his five years* mission to the French court, 
Ryland, was burnt in the riots of 1791,) and returning to Constantinople in 1726, 
has been long surrftnded with houses was anxious to introduce in his own conn- 
and manufactories. He frequently ap- try the various improvements and inven- 
peared in a gold-laced suit, and had his tions, the beneficial effects of which he 
carriage, which was drawn by a pair of had witnessed during his travels. The 
cream-coloured horses. It is related of mechanical skill of the renegade Ibrahim, 
him that he made this carriage a kind and his proficiency as a linguist, pointed 
of pattern-card of his business, every him out as a coadjutor in this undertnk- 
panel of it being richly and variously de- ing : the scheme was authorized ^ by sul-' 
corated with paintings. tan Ahmed III., to whom a memorial 

It was in 1750 that he first turned his had been presented by Ibrahim ; and a 
attention to the possibility of improving feiva from the mufti sanctioned the in- 
the art of book-printing, both as re- novation, specially excepting, however, 
spected the form of#he letters, and the the Koran, the Sunnas, and works on the 
quality of the paper. It was some time Moslem law; a stipulation intended partly 
before he had satisfied himself with his to conciliate the numerous and infiuen- 
type, and it was not till 1756 that he tial body of the Katibs, or scribes, and 
produced his first work, which was a partly to spare the prejudices of the vtil- 
quarto Virgil. Having made a begin- gar, who held it an abomination that the 
ning, he produced his volumes in rapid wonl of God should be stamped and 
succession; and by the year 1763, nearly pressed! Under these restrictions,- tlie 
the whole of the works were printed and imperial press commenced its operations, 
published which form the Baskerville in 1728, iii the valley of Kynt-khann, and 
series. These works have been greatly was supei-in tended bjr Ibrahim till his 
admired for the sharpness of the type, death, in 1746. During these eighteen 
the excellence of the ink, thS correctness years, however, he had only succeeded in 
of the press-work, and the Strength of producing sixteen works, notwithstanding 
the paper ; so that he has been regarded the patronage and favour of the sultan, 
the Bodoni of England. As edition^ who invested him with a timar, or fief, 
of the severed authors they are said nflr and granted him an allowance of ninety- 
to possess any very particular merit. nine aspers a day, A catalogue of the 
He appears to have grown weary of works which have appeared from this 
the business of printing, which he left press, from its establishment to 1830, is 
with a large capital invested in his types, given in a note to the 65th book of Von 
which, after lying long unused, were Hammer’s Ottoman History, 
purchased by a literaiy society at Paris BASMAISON, (Jean de,) a French 
in 1779, for the sum of 37001. lawyer of the sixteenth cetiturjr, bom at 

He died on January 8, 1775, and was Riom in Auvergne, of a distinguished 
bifld^d in his own garden at Birmingham, family. Having studied at Paris with 
purposely choosing to lie in dnconsecrated Etienne Pasquier, on his return home he 
ground. This was in character; for he practised at the bar with considerable 
was much of an humorist, and did not success, and having been, in 1576, elected 
take- pains to conceal bis unbelief in as a deputy to the states of Blois, he disr 
ilivdadon, and his dislike of the church, tinguisned himself by advocating.a mild 
W last will contains some very strong policy towards the protestants. 
eapretsions on this sublet afterwards commissioned with the bishop 

>j^SKO,a .custosa(Posen, eonsidmd of Autun and the Sei^eur dh 
tike didtet '.Polisb historian aRstKad* morin, to invite «he prince of Condd to' 
to hnYO,^ attend the States, and wm 

A. 1370^ in the ikign of Casitnir twice deputed to wail bn the kingv 
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III., respecting the affairs of the pro- 
vince. In the latter years of his life he 
experienced the intrigues of the league, 
in whose opinions he aid not con car* He 
died, according to Mof eri, about t|ie year 
1600. His published works are : 1. Som- 
maire Discours de Fiefs et. Arricre-fiefs, . 
Paris, 1579 ; relating to the customs of 
Auvergne! . 2. A ''Comineritary on the 
Customl of that province, 1590. (Biog. 
Univ#) ' * " 

BASMANOV, (Alexis Dauilovitch,) 
was a Russian noble, who distinguished 
himself in the reign of Ivan Vassilivitch. 
His first important military exploit was 
at the sieg^ of Kazan, when he entered 
the town by a breach, and took the citadel 
bystpnn. Three years afterwards (F555), 
he jjnccessfully,, resisted 60,000 Krim 
Tatars, under iheir klian, Devlct-Gherci, 
*with oijly 7,000 men, taking up his posi- 
tion in a ravine, where he maintained 
his ground till the enemy, after making 
several fruitless attacks, withdrew, ap- 
prehensive of being intercepted by the 
main body of the Russian troops coming 
to Basmanov's assistance. It was against 
the same Tatar chief that in 1564 Alexis 
and his son Pheodor defended Iliazan, 
and notwithstanding the decayed state of 
the fortifications, and the resolute assaults 
of Tatars, compelled them to abandon 
t^«i;e8icgc. The services of both the 
latHer and the son were liberally rewarded 
by Ivan, but they abused his favour, and 
instigated him to various acts of cruelty 
and oppression ; and it was also by their 
advice that the tzar deposed first the 
metropolitan Herman, who liad admo- 
nished him of his conduct (1566), and 
afterwards the metropolitan Pliilip ( 1 568). 
A dreadful retribution, however, shortly 
after overtook the Basmanovs; for iu 
1570, having received notice of a con- 
spiracy, Ivan ordered all the suspected 
to be seized, thrown into prison, and put 
to the torture. Among them were Alexis 
and his son, and the latter was compelled 
by the tyrant, of whom he had formerly 
been the chief favourite and the boon 
companion in his revels, to act as the 
executioner of his own parent. This 
horrible punishment, however, did not 
obtain mitigation of his sentence for 
Pheodor, since, after being conducted 
back to prison, he wa 9 executed the fol- 
lowing year on the scaffold. 

BASMANOV, (Peter Pheodorvitch,) 
the grandson of Alexis, and son of Pheo- 
dor, of whom he inheidted the abilities, 
together with idkny of their bad qualities, 
was a mere boy at the time of his father's 
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death. His rpethier iha^ing a^in, h6 
was broii|i:ht up with his hidfrbtdthevs, 
the children ptiheb Vassal Golitsin, 
her second hu$lmndw 'iSoon after Boris 
GodunoV' ascended., the 

throne, the Bjo^apoy attract^ 

his itotice,'^^dnd ih.l^'dwas sept in capa 7 
city of voivod tb found a fortress at ,th^. 
mouth of the river Valuik}, where a town 
of that pamc now exists. In 1604 he 
was despatched, together >vHh prjuce 
Trubetsky, td defend' Tcliernigov against 
the Sauiozvaiietz, false Diliitrii; who 
represented hiiHselrto he Ivan's younger 
son^ and the brother of Pheodor, .the latp 
tzar. Finding that Dtnitrii had' antici- 
jjated them, Basmanov and lus; colleague 
shut themselves up Within Novgorod 
Sceversky, and it was here that: the valour 
and patriotism of the former displayed 
themselves ^nost brilliantly. It was only 
his authority that preserved order,, and 
kepj; ihe city from being given up to 
Dmitiii, wdiosc seductive oilers he scorn- 
fully rejected, and repulsed a most vi- 
gorous assault mad^ by him upon the 
place. He thus held opt until Boris's 
army came up ; and when a hard-fought 
battle afterwards took place between, the 
two rival forces, Basmanov decided the 
fate of the day (Dec. 21, 1604,) by at- 
tacking Dmitrii’s rear. For this exploit, 
and his other services, Basmanov was 
most splendidly rewarded by Boris, and 
he w'as enthusiastically hailed as their 
preserver and champion both by bis 
sovereign and his fellow-countrymen. 
Did his history here terminate, the name 
of Peter Basmanov had been less con- 
spicuous, but more bright ; for the tale 
his ignominy is yet to be narrated. 

O Tliough defeated, Dmitrii was not 
vanquished. Doubt and indecision again 
began to prevail everywhere, when the 
sudden death of Boris threw all into 
confusion. Basmanov alone seemed to 
be destined by Providence to be the sup- 
port of the throne and the preserver of 
his countr)\ He sojennily vowed to tlie 
young tzar, Pheodor, and his mother, 
that he would die in their defence. Re- 
ligion, gratitude, patriotism — all seemed 
pledges for his conduct ; and yet within 
a few days he violated them all. He 
went over to Dmitrii, and from that in-* 
stant the hero was lost in the traitor and 
the perjurer. Base as was his conduct, 
there have not been wanting those who 
have endeavoured to extenuate, if not 
excuse it. By some he is thought to 
have been influenced by the persjuasions 
of his step-brothers, the princes VasriH 
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1:11(1 Ivflir Golitzin; by oilier^ among 
Hhom is Karamrzin*. to have yielded to 
onrcuihstancea, on finding that thpsc 
around him' preferred attaching thcnt* 
Bplves to the fortunes of the impostor, 
portly afterward^^ the youug Plieodor 
and "his mother were strangled ; and if 
j^asmanov did not actually participate 
either in that deed or dthel^. atrocities, 
certain it is tha^ he connived at them, 
and, what is more, became the (^nmanion 
and confidant of the usurper* Yet he 
fatally deluded himsclf» if lie hoped there- 
by to obtain asalutarjlinfruence over him. 
Tf he merely . dissembled his real feel- 
ings, and feigned attadiment out of mo- 
tives of* p6licy> he pafd no less speedily 
than dearly 'for liis duplicity; for within 
ten days after his joining Diuitrii, a revolt 
broke, out in the Kremlin at Moscow 
(May 17, 1C04), where they then were, 
and ilasmanov fell by the hand (»f tlie 
boyar Tatitchev. The dead body was 
dragged to the Fiobnoe Mtesto, or place 
of public execution, but was afti^r wards 
given up iii his relative, Ivan Golitzin. 
Thus perished one who having once sig- 
nalized himself as the brave defender of 
his country, became its perjured betrayer. 
It would seem that an awful fatality had 
marked out the whole race ; for the 
grandfather, the lather, and the son, all 
came to an nnlimcly end. 'riiere was 
one of ^ the family, however, who escaped 
from the vengeful doom of his kin, 
namely, 

Ivan PheodorvitcJfj Peter’s younger 
brother, who, if he fell untimely, at least 
lost his life lumourahly and valiantly ; for 
being sent in 1601 against the rebel, 
Hetman Khlopki, he was killed in an 
obstinately-fought battle, not far froj^i 
Moscow, and Boris Godunov ordered his 
body to be interred with great solemnity 
in the Troitzky-Sergiev monastery. The 
princess Golitzin, the mother of the last 
two Basmanovs, afterwards took the veil 
in the Voznesensky convent at Moscow, 
where she was still living in the year 1623. 

BASNAGE, the name of a distinguished 
family of French protestants in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Benjamin Bamage, bom at Carentan 
in 1580, died 1652, was a celebrated pro- 
testant minister, and wrote a Traitc de 
I’Eglise, which was much esteemed by 
those of his communion in France. 

Antoine Basnage, eldest son of Benja- 
min, born in 1610, was a minister at 
Bayeux, and took refuge from persecu- 
tion in Holland, where he died in 1691, 
at Zutphen. His son, 
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Samuel Basnage de Flottemanvilki born 
(It Bayeux in 1638, also a minister, fol- 
lowed his father to Zutphen, and died 
there in 1721. He wrote some works 
on ecclesiastical history of no great merit. 

He^iri Basnage da Frag^tenag, a cele- 
brated French lawyer, younger son of 
Benjamin, was born at St. Mt>re Eglise, 
in Lower Normandy, on tlie 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1615, and having been admitted an 
advocate of the parliiunont of Normandy, 
in the year 1636, was employed in almost 
every important cause, and with two 
deputies of the province went to Paris in 
order to expose the injustice of the tax 
of Tiers and Danger: tbe factumy or 
statement of the province was prepared 
by him, and he was himself .selected to 
defend it. He was aller wards in Taris 
at the wish of the marquis de Maiignon, 
to settle respecting the shares of the 
succession with the Marquis de Seignelai ; 
and it is supposed that, had the project 
of M. Le Tellier to review the whole 
jurisprudence of France been pers()vered 
in, he would have been named one of the 
persons to whom that tusk w'oiild have 
been committed. In 1677, he was com- 
missioner for tlic affairs of religion, an 
oillce he discharged witli great propriety 
and zeal. He died at Houen, on the 20tfi 
of October, 1695. His works wore, L 
Cofitumes dii Pays ct Duchc de Nfjbr* 
mandie avec Commentaire, 1678-81. ^ ST;, 
Traite des llypothtiques, 1687 — 1724. 
His complete works were piibli.shed at 
Jlouen in 1709, 1 776. (Gen. Diet. Biog. 
Univ.) 

Jacques Basfiage de Beaiivaly the cele- 
brated ecclesiastical historian, was eldest 
son of Henri Basnage, and was bom 
Oct. 8, 1653. He was sent while young 
to Sauinur, and bcrainc the favourite 
pupil of Tannaquil Faber. lie afterwards 
went to Geneva, and studied at Sedan 
under .Jurieu. He was received a mi- 
nister of the refonricd church at Rouen 
in 1676, and in 1684 married Suzanne 
Dumoulin, grmiddaughtcr of the famous 
Pierre Dumoulin. He was obliged after- 
wards for his opinions to seek refuge in 
Holland, where he was high in favour 
with the grand pensionary Heinsius. His 
rigid candour and honesty commanded 
the respect even of his enemies, and he 
was by the Frencli court made an instru- 
ment in concluding the alliance of Jan. 14, 
1717. In return for his services on this 
occasion, all his property in France was 
restored to him. ^He died Dec. 22, 1723, 
leaving a daughter, who was married ta 
M. de la Sarraz. The works of Basnage. 
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are too niimevoiia and too well known to 
require being enumerated here in detail. 
The principal are his History of the 
Cliiirch, 2 vols, folio, Rotterdam, 

This included a history of the reformed 
church, of which there were several se- 
avatc and more complete editions. A 
listory of the Jews, from the birth of 
Christ to his own time, a most valuable 
and learned work, of which the best edi- 
tion is that of 1710, in 15 vola, 12mo. 
A Treatise on Jewish Anticpnlies, 2 vols, 
8vo, 1710 ; a History of the United Pro- 
vinces, from tlic Peace of Munster, 2 
vols, folio ; History of the Old and New 
Testament, with engravings by Romain 
de Ilongne, 1705, of which there arc 
several editions. He was also engaged 
with Canisius in the publication of the 
Thcsaiinia Moinnnentorum Rcclesiasti- 
corum ct llistoriconim. A pious work 
by Basnage, [jh Commimion Sainto, first 
pliblisbed in ItiOS, went through many 
editions. In 1720, at the soIicMtaticm of 
tlie duke of Orleans, wlio feared some 
insurrectionary movements of the protes- 
tants in tlie south of France, he published 
Instructions Pastorales anx IKiforrnes de 
Franco, sur I’Obeissance due an Souve- 
raiii. 

Henri Hasnafje th Beauvais brother of 
the preceding, born at Ronen in 1050, 
was an advocate of parliament, but on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1087, he also tied into Holland, where 
he died in 1710. lie continued there the 
Nouvellcs de la Repnhlitpie des Letlres 
of Bayle, under the title of Histoirc des 
Ouvrages des Savants ; ^mhlislied the 
Dietioimaire ITniversel of Fuvetibre; and 
wrote a work on religious toleration. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BASQUE, (Miehel le,) the name of 
a famous Buccaneer commander, who in 
conjunction with F. I'Olonnais, took, at 
the head of iihout 000 men, the towns 
of Maracaibo and (Jibraltar, in the gulph 
of Venezuela (about tlie year 1600). 
The booty and ])hmder obtained was 
estimated at 400,000 crowns. (Charle- 
voix, Hist, de la Nouv. France.) 

BASS, (J.) an artist, known only by 
the portrait of Vladislas Sigismond, king 
of Poland, marked with his name. (Hci- 
necken.) 

BASS, (Flenry,) a q^lebrated surgeon, 
born Nov. 5, 1090, at llrcame, where his 
father was also a surgeon of eminence. 
Having acquired the rudiments of his 
education at his nativij^ city, he went to 
Halle in 171.3, to study medicine under 
the celebrated Frederic Hoffmann. In 
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1715 he went to Strasburg, and in 17lP’ 
to Basle. He returned to Halle in 1718, 
and took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. He was appointed to a chair of ana- 
tomy and surgery in tlie university, and 
retained it until his death, March 5, 1754, 
from an attack of apoplexy. He was an 
excellent anatomist, and an able surgeon. 
Devoted to practice and teaching his 
profession, be wrote but few works. 
Those which he published increased his 
reputation, and have been often praised 
by bis contemporaries and successors. 

J le wrote a treatis#on Bandages in Ger- 
man, the fust regular work on the subject 
in that langu.age ; and he also wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Surgery of Nuck. He 
published, Disputatio Medica de Fistula, 
Ani feliciter curanda, Halle, 1718, 4to, 
a translation of which appeared in French 
hyMacqiiart, Paris, 1759, 12mo; Obser- 
vationes A natomico-chirurgico-Medicae, 
Halle, 17.31, 8vo. 

BASS, (George,) surgeon of the Re- 
lianco, British sliip of war, a man whose 
ardour for discoveries was not to be 
repressed by any obstacles, nor deterred 
by danger. He was the discoverer of 
Bass’s Strait, between the continent of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. 
Similarity of pursuits united him during 
bis stay at Sydney, New South Wales, with 
captain Flinders, and their first exploits 
were made in the Tom Thumbs a boat 
eight feet long. In this frail craft, the 
crew consisting merely of one boy, Bass 
doubled the heads of Botany Bay, and 
went up George’s River much farther 
than it had previously been explored. In 
March following, (accompanied by captain 
Flinders,) he explored, in the same boat, 
^^ort Hacking River, equally unknown be- 
lore. In December, 1797, Bass was fur- 
nished by governor Hunter with a large 
whale boat and an adequate crew and pro- 
visions. He sailed along Point Bass, (about 
3 1« S.lat.)and explored Shoal’s Haven, Jer- 
vis’s Bay, Ram Head, Sic. On the4th Jan. 
1798, Bass entered Western Port. The 
provisions ninning short, he was obliged to 
turn back, but examined oh his return 
(from the 26th January to 1st Feb.) Wil- 
son’s Promontory ; on the 15th February 
he entered Twofold Bay; all of these 
are places now exceedingly important in 
respect of Australian colonization. A voy- 
age of discovery, undertaken with such 
small resoiurces, has not, perhaps, its equal 
in the annals of maritime history. Even 
at this period, he expressed bis conviction 
that a wide strait separated (contrary to 
the hitherto prevalent opinions) New 
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Midland from Van Diemen’s Land. In 
September 1798, Bass was sent with 
captain Flinders from Sydney iu the 
Norfolk (a vessel of twenty-five tons,) to 
confirm that by observation which he 
was the first to surmise from accurate and 
judicious inductions. After Bass had 
examined many points of the coast, the 
Norfolk entered Port Dairy mple, or Van 
Diemen’s Land, and subsequently made 
Cape Grim, the north-west cape of V'^an 
Diemen’s Land. 'I’he existence of the 
strait was consequeiitl}' ascertained by 
evidence. Bass als# first ascended the 
huge Mount Table on the west side of 
the Derwent. On the 11th January, 
1799, the Norfolk returned to Sydney 
Cove. - At the recommendation of Flin- 
doi-s, governor Hunter gave the name of 
Bass’s Strait to this important inlet, 
which he had courageously entered first 
in a whale boat. Bass never received 
any distinction or reward. He died some- 
where in South America. The wharf^ 
wliere his adventurous boat had been built 
in Sydney, has received the name of Bass’s 
wharf. (Flinders’s Journey of Discovery 
to Terra Australis.) 

BA8S.^I*1US, (Nicohis,) a celebrated 
printer at Frankfort-oii-lhc-Maiuo, at the 
Olid of the sixteenth century, from whose 
press issued a considerable number of me- 
dical and botanical works, of considerable 
importance at the time. (Biog. Hniv.) 

BASSAL, (Joan,) a French priest, born 
about 17.50, in Auvergne, was cure at 
Versailles at ilie period of the breaking 
out of the revolution. He was remark- 
able for bis violent republican principles, 
• and had saved Marat from the pursuit of 
Lafayette and Bailly. Ho was deputy to 
the legislative assembly, and to the 
tional convention for the department of 
the Seine and Oise. He voted for the 
death of the king ; was one of the first 
ecclesiastics who renounced celibacy; and 
was zealous in denouncing aristocrats and 
counter-revolutionaries. In 1793 he wiis 
sent to the dopartmcMits of the east, and 
his moderation caused him to be accused 
before the society of the Jacobins, but he 
was saved by the infiuence of his friends. 
They represented that he had formerly 
exhibited bis zeal by giving an asylum 
to Marat and “ other persecuted pa- 
triots and it appeared that in the case 
for which he was now prosecuted, his 
moderation consisted in not having ar- 
rested more tlian two thousand eight 
hundred persons in one department ! ills 
judges seem to have been in the end 
quite satisfied of his own patriotism • 
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and he was shortly atler^vards named 
president of the very society of the Jaco- 
bins which had brought him to a trial, 
lie remained, however, very quiet till 
the tall ot Robespierre. He was after- 
wards employed as a revolutionary agent, 
particularly m Italy. After the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the Freueb, lie was em- 
ployed in the government of the new 
Italian republic. He was afterwards se- 
cretary to Championnot, general of the 
army which invaded Naples; but the 
disorders in which lie had a chief liand, 
caused him, witli Cliainpionnet and other 
generals, to he arresUal and brought be- 
fore a court-martial. They obtained their 
liberty after the revolution of June 18, 
1799. Bassal died in 1802, at his house 
near Paris. (Biog. IJiiiv. Suppl.) 

BASSAND, (.lean Baptiste,) a French 
physician, born in 1080 at Bauine-les- 
llames, in Franche-Comle. He studied 
first at Besan^on and Join’s, and after- 
wards at Najdes, and w^as received doctor 
in medicine at the university of Salerno. 
Ill 1700 he went to Leyden to attend the 
lectures of Boerhaavc, who was churmed 
with his talents, and ever afterwards be- 
came his w.'inu friend. A few years later, 
he entered the Austrian service as army 
physician, and was successively raised to 
various ollices of distinction, and received 
letters of nobility. He died at Vienna in 
1712. "i'lse letters of Boerhaavc ad- 
dressed t(» Bassaud wore published at 
Vienna in 1778. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

B.ASSANl, (Giovanni,) a composer 
and musician of Venice, lived in tlie 
seventeenth century. He invented an 
instrument called after him Brissanello, 
w'hicli was blown with a reed, but lias 
long fallen into disuse. (Pra‘toni Syntag.) 

BASSANI, or BASSIANO, (Alexan- 
der,) an I'loqucnt advocate of jWua, who 
tlourished about the end of the fifteenth 
century, and who acted in many towns 
as assessor to the podesla. 1 1 e acted in this 
capacity under Bernard, father of cardi- 
nal Bembo, amongst others. He died in 
Ravenna about the year ld95. None of 
hU works have been printed. 

2. Another of the same name and 
birth-place, supposed to have been the 
father of tlic above, flourished in the 
fifteenth century, and was witli Jean 
Cavaccio, also of^ Padua, employed de- 
scribing the difl'erent figures and actions 
of the Roman emperors, who adorned 
the grand ball of the Capitani, or mili- 
tary commandersL of Padua. His Lives 
of the Tw'elve Cajsars, with tlieir pot-- 
traits, lias not been published, but a 
Y 2 
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description of the honours paid to the 
Polish queen in her journey to Padua has 
been printed. (Biog. Univ.) 

BASSANI, (Giambattista,) a cele- 
brated musical composer of the seven- 
teenth century, was maestro di capella 
of the cathedral of Bologna. His works, 
which arc very voluminous, consist of 
masses, psalms, motes with instrumental 
parts, and sonatas for the violin, on wliich 
last-mentioned instrument he was an 
excellent performer. He was instructor 
of the famous Corelli, to whom he seems 
to have transmitted much of the softness 
of accent, and some of the melting tones, 
for which that master’s music is distin- 
guished. Bassani’s compositions display 
great learning, fine invention, and pure 
taste. His compositions for the church, 
the theatre, and the chamber, range from 
1680 to 1703. (I)ict. of Mus.) 

BASSANI, (Jacopo Antonio,) born 
at Venice, whose fauiily name was Ca- 
gliari, died in I7d7. lie studied first at 
Vicenza, and after having entered the 
order of Jesuits at Bologna. He pos- 
sessed extensive knowledge, and was one 
of the most distinguished preachers of 
his age, and travelled in that capacity 
through most of the Italian towns. Pope 
Benedict XIV. often attended at his ser- 
mons. He wrote Pocsic Latine e Vul- 
gar!, Padova, 1719, 4to. Some of his ser- 
mons were also printed. (Mazzuchclli.) 

BASSANINO, (Francesco,) a native 
of Venice, and a secular priest, who 
published, Vita e Morte di Sta. Rosalia 
Palermitana, Venecia, 1733, 12mo; and 
some other works. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BASSANO, (Martin olio da,j the name 
of a very early Italian painter, who 
worked about 1262, and is supposed by 
Lanzl to have painted the sarcophagus 
in w'oodof the Beata Giuliaiia at Venice, 
He is placed by that author in the first 
epoch of the Venetian school. (Lanzi, 
Stor. Pitt. iii. 7.) 

BASSANO, (Annibale,) architect at 
Padua, who made in 1493 the designs 
for the loggia of the common council. 
This artist is also mentioned by Milizia, but 
lie confounds him (as Ticozzi asserts) 
with his nephew, Alessandro Bassano, 
the author of the most rare work, Dichia- 
razione dell' arco fatto in Padova alia 
venuta della Regina ^^ona di Polonia. 
Padova, 1556. (Nagler.) 

BASSANO, (Giacomo, da Ponte,) a 
celebrated painter, was born in 1510 at 
Bassano, a town of the, Venetian States, 
and was instructed in' the elementary 
principles of his art by his father Fran- 
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ccsco, who was a painter of mean talents , 
and was afterwards sent to Venice to 
study under Bonifazio, who, however, 
would not allow his pupil to be present 
when he was at work, — a little jealousy 
which obliged young Bassano to look at 
him through the cracks of a door. He 
for some time applied himself with assi- 
duity to copy the works of his master, 
and particularly of Titian, to whose style 
his own hears occasionally a resemblance. 

At the death of his father he returned 
to his native town, and tried to improve 
his style, by studypig that of Corregio. 
His fame now rose so high, that he was 
invited by the emperor Rodolph 11. to 
reside at bis court, an offer which he was 
induced to decline on account of his 
settled habits of life, and attachment to 
his four sons, whom he had brought up 
and educated in his profession. But he 
painted for that monarch several pic- 
tures of the Twelve Months and the 
Four Seasons, and died in 1592. 

Tile works of Bassano arc many, but 
not all of the same merit; for in him 
three different styles succeeded one 
another. At first he imitated his father, 
whose manner, though exact, was dry, 
and deficient in expressing the passions. 
Whilst at Venice, by copying the works 
of the great masters which abounded in 
that city, he became more natural, and 
acquired both grandeur and concep- 
tion ; and it was after his return to Bas- 
sano that he finally adopted the manner 
which was undoubtedly his best. Thus, 
in the fresco, which he painted in the 
front of Casa Michelli, of Samson de- 
stroying the Philistines, we discover in 
some measure, and especially in the figure 
P(S Samson, an attempt to imitate the 
grandeur of Michael Angelo. In the pic- 
ture of J oseph of Arimathea, representing 
Jesus carried to be buried, in the figures 
of the women he emulated Titian in the 
gradation of light — the tints are more 
lively and better expressed on the limbs 
which form an angle, such as the elbow, 
the knee, the shoulder; whilst in the 
Flight into Egypt, which was for the 
church of St. Girolamo, and particularly 
ill the Nativity, for the church of St. Giu- 
seppe, he exhibits an improvement so 
remarkable and striking, as to have 
caused Lanzi to look upon this picture 
not only as the best of Bassano, but per- 
haps the best of all modem pictures, as 
regards the coloriteand the chiaroscuro. 

Bassano, however, had no elevation of 
mind, and he may with propriety be 
called the Italian Rembrandt, for he 
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exhibits the main characteristics of that knighted by the dogo Grimani, who sut 
Dutch artist ; gross vulgarity of character, to him, a distinction which almost turned 
absurd anachronism in costume, and oc- his brain ; by adopting t magnificent 
casionally a poetic feeling of effect in style of living, appearing in public in 
regard to the background, which offers the midst of a number of pupils, with 
an offensive contrast to the homely style a golden chain round his neck, wliich he 
of the figures. lie is admirable for the had received from the doge, and aasum- 
exact fidelity by which he represents ing the importance of a groat man, by 
homely objects. Country inns are his making his pupils taste of all his dishes 
great favourites ; and even in his histo- under the fear of being poisoned, hut 
rical or scriptural subjects, the principal at the same time ])rcventing lliem from 
characters are with him of a secondary taking too large a portion, lie also 
orsubordinatecoiisidodation; the principal painted historical and sacred subjects, 
light falls on groups of peasants, the amongst wliicli the most remarkable are 
cook busy amongst her utensils, domestic the Birth of the Virgin, for the church of 
animals, a dog, a white napkin, a kettle. St. Sophia, and the Resuscitation of La- 
Animals he was extremely fond of paint- zarns, for that of La Carita, both in 
ing, and at times he introduced them Venice, lie died in 1623. 
without the least attention to propriety. Girolamo da Ponio^ the fourth son, 
In the picture of Christ, for instance, was bom in 1560. lie was by his father 
driving the money-changers from tlie mostly cmjdoyed in copying, and the 
temple, in the Doria palace, at Rome, only original performance which is known 
he has exhibited a herd of oxen escap- of him is an altar-piece of great merit, 
ing amongst the intruders. It cannot, for the church of St. Giovanni at Bas- 
however, be denied that they, as well as sano. lie died in 1622. 
all other animals, in all his pictures, are BASSANO, the name of two cu- 
toiiched with the utmost skill and truth ; gravers. 

and notwithstanding all his faults, such is Ccmire^ n painter and engraver, 

the spirit and fidelity of his touch, the born at Milan about the year 1581. 
freedom of his pencil, and the effect of There is no account of his works as a 
the whole, that his pictures not only painter, hut he engraved the following 
commanded the admiration of the con- plates: Portrait of Gaspar A sell ins, marked 
temporary artists, but have also obtained Bassanus l'\ ; a Pimeral Frontispiece 
that of the superior judges even of our of Francesco Piccolomini, same mark; 
own time. the Nativity, mentioned by (hindcllini, 

Of his four sons, Francesco, Giovanni, no mark ; besides some plates after Bas- 
Lcandro, and Girolamo, whom he brought sano, Crespi, Guido, and others. lie 
up, and taught his own profession, also engraved on wood, several plans of 

^ Francesco da Ponte, his eldest, was towns, and iiiaj)s. M. Ileincckcii states 
born in 1548, and to distinguish him him to have lived at the commencement 
from his grandfather, is called the of the seventeenth century ; hut Mr. 

Bassano. He has less strength than hi^ Bryan gives the year of his birth as 
father, though he obtained considerable above, Mr. Stniti, liowevcr, gives the 
reputation by his altar-piecesi and parti- following account of him under the title of 
ciuarly by a series of fresco pictures in Bassanus: — “An artist, who was a painter 
the Doge’s palace at Venice, commemo- as well as an engraver. According to Flo- 
rating the leading events in the history of rent le Comte, there are three prints eii- 
the republic, after the designs of Paolo Ve- graved by him from J. Battista Lainpus, 
ronese. He died in 1591, by throwing Joan. Ant. Laelius, and Jacobus Loans; 
himself from a window in a fit of deli- and from him nine prints have been en- 
rium. graved, but lie has not specified any of 

Giovanni da Ponte, the second son, them.” He also says he has seen in 
was born in 1553. He is known as a an upright oval the portrait of Gaspar 
coj^yist of his father’s works, which he Assclinus, executed with the paver, in a 
imitated so well and accurately, as to style something resembling that of Cor- 
render it extremely difficult to distin- nelius Cort, and inscribed Bassanus fee. ; 
guish them from the originals. He died also an architectural frontispiece with 
in 1613. figures, &c. dated 1622. (Bryan’s Diet. 

Leandro, the third son, was bom in Heinecken’s Diet, des Artistes. Strutt's 
1558. He imitated closely his father’s Diet, of Eng.) 

style, and distingtushed himself particu- 2. Bernardino, an Italian engraver, 
larly as a portrait painter. He was mentioned by Gandellini, who says he 
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engraved 'in 1641. (Hcinecken, Diet, matical knowledge. Sir James Melvil, 
des Artistes.) in his MemoirSi says, that his brother, Sir 

BASSANO, (Alvaro de,) marquis do Robert, when he was using his endea- 
Santa Cruz. His father (who bore the vours to reconcile the two queens, 
same name) had been a general of Fer- Elizabeth and Mary, met with one liassan- 
dinand the Catholic in the wars ofGra- tin, “a man learned in the high sciences,'* 
nada. Alvaro took to the sea, and who told him, “ that all his travel would 

distinguished himself no much by his be in vain, for they will never meet 

courage and prudence, that Charles V. together ; and next, there will never be 
made him admiral of the Spanish galleys, anything but dissembling and secret 
In 1530 he fought with success against hatred for awhile, and at length captivity 
the Moors, and in the year following and utter wreck to our queen from 

against the French, atid the Barbary England.” Bassafitin added that ** the 

corsairs. It was chiefly owing to him, kingdom of England at length shall fall, 
that in those warlike times the coasts of of right, to the crown of Scotland, but 
Spain were well defended. The battle of it shall cost many bloody battles ; and 
Lepanto, (7th October, 1571,) covered the Spaniards shall be helpers, and take 
the brow of Alvaro with still more lau- a part to themselves for their labour.” 
rels. In this battle, where the 'furks Nothwitbstancling his predictions, he was, 
were completely routed, and lost 25,000 however, as far as can be judged from 
men, he was at the head of forty galleys, bis works, a very respectable mathemati- 
and received three wounds. Wlieii rhili]> cianfor that time of day; although, in coin- 
JI. undertook the conquest of I’ortugal, monwithso many foreign men of science 
Bassano beat the French fleet, which at that time, he appears to have been 
tried to impede, or at least delay, the very fond of dabbling in the regions of 
intcirtipns of the king, but on this occa- the Platonic philosophy. His works were 
sion stained his character by the cruelty collected and published together in Latin 
practised against the ))risoners. In the and French, in one vol. fol, Genev. 
year 1586 he engaged, at Cape St. He- 1599, and edited by Toruoesiiis. nii- 
lena, the British squadron under Drake, published tract by him on Geometry 
The king thereupon n<amed him chief remains in MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
admiral of the fleet, (called the Iiiviuci- BASSANUS. See Bassano. 
hie,) which he was lltting out against the BASSASIRI, (Roostau Abu’lllareth 
English, but as he would not listen to the Al-Modhaflcr,) the surname of a Turkish 
judicious advice of Bassano, and even general in the service of the last Bouyan 
ofTended him with some hard words, he princes of Irak and Bagdad, under whom 
took this so much to his heart, that ho he attained such great power, as to con- 
bccanic sick, and died in 1588. When ceive the project of deposing his master 
subsequently the Spanisli fleet had been Malek-Raheem, and possessing himself^ 
destroyed, Philip II. exclaimed, “If Bas- of the protectorate of the khalif. This 
sono had lived, things would have been^*esign was, however, anticipated by the 
better.” (Cartenagg. Hist. Lusit. Erscli^rnis of the first Scljookian sultan Togrul- 
und Gruber.) Beg, who entered Bagdad a. d. 1055, 

B ASS ANTI N, (James,) a Scotch as- (a. ii. 447,) and destroyed the remains of 
tronomer of the sixteenth century, born the Bouyan power; but Bassasiri still 
in the reign of James IV. of Scotland, maintained himself in Basra and Anbar, 
He was the son of the Inird of Bassantin where he openly disclaimed the spiritual 
in the Merse. After taking a degree at and temporal authority of the Abbassides ; 
the univensity of Glasgow, he travelled and in 1058, availing himself of the ab- 
through Germany and Italy, and then sence of TognJ to repress a distant revolt, 
settled in the university of Paris, where he boldly seized Bagdad, deposed the 
he taught mathematics with great ap- khalif Kayein, and proclaimed the Fati- 
plause, and published several mathema- mite anti-khalif Mostanser in the capital 
tical ’ works in the French languap. of the house of Hashem. But this usur- 
Having acquired some property in this pation was terminated in the following 
employment, he retur&ed to Scotland in year by the return of Togrul with an 
1562, where he died in 1568. Bassantin irresistible force; Bassasiri fell in battle, 
possessed considerable reputation as an and his head was sent to Kayem, who 
astronomer in his time, but he was greatly was reinstated in the khalifate. Cedrenus 
addicted to the study ofj udicial astrology, calls this bold adventurer JJ^cratripios. (Ce- 
and from the art of fortune-telling dc- drenus. Elmakin. Abulfeda. D'Hcrbe- 
rived more fame than from all his mathe- lot. l)e Guignes.) 
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BASS ARAB A. See Beancovax. 

BASSE, (William,) is principally known 
to the modern reader by his lines ** On 
William Shakespeare, who died in April, 
1616,” which perhaps deserve the dis- 
tinction of being considered the earliest 
epitaph upon our great dramatic poet. 
Snakcspeare was probably then not 
buried, or at all events it was not known 
that he had been placed in the vault at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; for Basse writes as 
if it were intended that he should be en- 
tombed in Westminister abbey, near 
Chaucer and Spenser. In a note upon 
what Anthony Wood says of Basso, 
(Athen. Oxon. iv. 222, edit. 1820,) l)f. 
Bliss commits an error, when he states 
that the lines by Basse were prelixed to 
the first folio edition of Sliakcspeare’s 
plays in 1G2.3. They were originally 
printed in 1633, in the first edition of Dr. 
Donne’s poems, hut as they were not 
from his pen, they were excluded from 
the more authentic impression in 1635. 
Malone mentions only two copies of them 
in MS. (Shakesn. hy Boswell, ii. 171 ;) 
one among Rawlinson’s Collection in the 
Bodleian at Oxford, and the other among 
the Sloarie MSS. in the British Museum : 
but there are several others, one in the 
Harleian MSS. (No. 791,) another in the 
library of the late Mr. fleber, and two 
more in private hands. Tliey all differ, 
though not very materially. The earliest 
poem by Basse, if we except The Sword 
and Buckler, 1602, which has been im- 
puted to him, is entitled, Great Brit- 
taines Sunnes-set, bewailed with a Shower 
of Teares; it was printed with his 
name at Oxford in 1613, and is upon the 
death of Prince Henry. It is dedicated 
to Sir Richard Wenman, knight, wl4® 
Basse calls his honourable master 
and Anthony Wood informs us that he 
was “ a retainer” of that family, which 
was resident at Thame Park : he also 
states that Basse was “ of Moreton, near 
Thame, in Oxfordshire,” but he could 
hardly be the same William Basse who 
was admitted into Emanuel college in 
1629, and took the degrees of A.B. <and 
A.M. in 1632 and 1636, as is stated in 
Re.stituta, (iii, 69,) by Sir Egerton 
Bryd^es : it was possibly his son. Basse 
contributed a poem to the Annalia Du- 
brensia, 1636 ; and Isaac Walton in his 
Angler, (the first edition of which 
came out in 1653,) tells us that Basse 
** made the choice songs of The Hunter 
in his Career, and Tom of Bedlam, and 
many others of note." He was, no doubt, 
then living, and in 1651 he had con- 
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temjilated the publication of n collection 
of his poems, because on the I3th Jan. 
in that year, Dean Bathurst addressed 
some lines to him referring to such an 
intention. (Life and Ucmaius of Bathurst, 
by Warton, 8vo, 1761.) The late Mr. 
Ilebev had a IMS. volume in his library, 
entitled, Polyliynmia, consisting of mis- 
cellaneous pieces in verse by Ba'<se, 
which most likely liad been put together 
hy the author for the press. Tlic latest 
production there inserted with a date is 
June 19, 1618, but it contains a sonnet 
addressed to lady I’alklaiid, on lier de- 
parture for Ireland, and other poems 
from which wo may gather that Basso 
late in life visited that country himself. 
Whether he died there is uncertain; and 
the date of his birth, as well as that of his 
death, are alike unknown, 'riiere seems 
no sullicient ground for assigning to 
Basse tlie transbititm of the tenth Satire 
of Juvenal, printed with the initials 
W. B. in 1617, under the title of, That 
which seems Best is Worst. (Rcstituta, 
i. 11.) 

BASSE. (See Bas.) ^ * 

BASSBBC, (Bonaventure do hi,) a 
French Capucin friar, horn in tlie latter 
years of the sixtcHMitli century. IVovious 
to entering that religious order, lie had 
been professor of philosojiby at Douai. 
He was the author of a religious book, 
often reprinted and translated into Frencli, 
known by the diflerent titles of Parochi- 
anus Obedieiis, Themdiilns lharochialis, 
or Parochophilus. lie died in 1650. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BASSELIN, (Olivier,) a French poet, 
who tlourished during the latter half of 
the fourteenth and beginning of tlic fif- 
teenth centuries, in Lower Normandy. A 
fulling mill which was his property, at 
the confluence of the rivers Vire and 
Virene, still bears the name of Moulin 
Basselin. His poems, known by the 
name of Vaux-de-Viro, under which he 
himself mcntions'thcm, are all of a gay 
and joyous character, and sing the 
praises of wine, (or of cider, the national 
beverage of Normandy;) w'hile they speak 
of love, that frequent and engrossing 
theme of the poetry of the age, only to 
depreciate it by a comparison wjth the 
superior charms of the joys of Bacchus. 
They arc cliiefl^ adapted for singing in 
chorus, and appear to have been so sung 
during the lifetime, and in the company 
of their author, who travelled through 
the country wjth them, welcome 
guest." For the time in which these 
songs were composed, the l)|inguage is 
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polished, and they betray no inconsider- 
able acquaintance with the classical 
poets, especially with Anacreon, whom 
the author often happily imitates. Basse- 
lin in his latter days grew poor, probably 
from the profusion of his expenditure, 
and his free mode of life ; and he appears 
to have come by a violent death. A 
contemporary Vau-de-Vire has the lines, 
“ H61aa ! Olivier Basseliu 
N'urron nous poinrt de vos nouvclles t 
Vous ont les Eiifi^loys mys Ailu.” 

Basselin’s poems were orally preserved 
for nearly a century, during whicli time 
it is probable they went through many 
changes, till his countryman, Le Roux, 
collected and publishccl them towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, (l2mo, 
Vire, no date.) This edition was often 
reprinted, till a new one was prepared by 
Augustin Asselin, wlio restored the old 
orthography, under the title of, Les 
Vaudevires, Poiisies du xv. Sieclc, par 
Olivier Bassclin, avec un Discours sur sa 
Vie ct des Notes, Vire, 1811. The last 
edition lias the title, Vaux-de-Vire d’Oli- 
vier Basseliii, Poete Normaiid dc la fin du 
xiy. Si6clc, suivis d’uii Choix d’Anciens 
Vaiix-de-Virc, &c. publi6s avee des Dis- 
sertations, des Notes, etdes Variantes, par 
M. Louis du Bois, ancien Biblioth^cairc, 
&c. Caen. 1821. (Krsch und Gruber.) 

BASS ELL I, (Danicllo,) au engraver, 
w'ho is stated by M. Ileiiicckeu only .as 
having engraved after P. Caton, Mr. 
Strutt mentions an upright plate, arched 
at the top, executed by him after that 
artist, representing Daniel in the lion’s 
den, etched, and retouched with the 
graver, in a very slight style. The effect 
IS not well managed, nor is the drawing 
correct. (Strutt, Diet, of Eng.) 

BASSEN, (B . . ? van,) an architec- 
tural painter of great merit ; as wtdl his 
optic as his linciir perspective being most 
true, and the illumination strictly artist- 
like. At Salzdahlen, in Germany, a 
picture representing a large hall filled 
with people existed some time ago. He 
lived also at London, where he was 
much appreciated. In the palace of Ken- 
sington are two pictures by him, Charles 1. 
and his wife, and the king and queen of 
Bohemia. Still more admired are liis small 
pictures, adorning the drawers of a vepr 
costly press of ivory, which was once in 
the Arundel collection, and thence bought 
by the earl of Oxford for 310^. Each 
drawer contains a picture by Poelerburg, 
and an architectural painting by Bassen. 
(Fiorillo. Nagler.) 

BASSEN GE, (Jean Nicolas,} bom at 
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Liege in 1758, a poet of considerable 
merit, who made himself remarkable by 
his republican opinions, and, after having 
taken an active part in the troubles of his 
own country, was residing in Paris as an 
emigrant at the breaking out of the re- 
volution. He had ventured to show some 
disgust at the acts of violence which cha- 
racterised the reign of terror, and was 
thrown into prison by order of Robes- 
pierre, but was released before that tyrant’s 
fall. In 1798 he was deputy to the 
Council of the Five Hundred, and after 
the revolution of filth Brumaire was a 
member of the corps legislative, whicli he 
quitted on account of bis republican 
opinions in 1802. He died in 1811, 
after having spent the Last years of his 
life In retirement. His poems were pub- 
lished in 1 822, with those of his friends 
Henkart and Regriier, in two volumes, 
entitled Loisirs do trois Amis. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BASSEPORTE, (Madelaine Fran^oise, 
1701 — October, 1780,) a lady celebrated 
for licr talent in painting in water- 
colours plants and other subjects of 
natural history, was horn at Paris. Her 
ingenuity attracted the notice of Auhriet, 
painter at the Jardin du Roi, who culti- 
vated her talents, and she took lessons of 
him, and was considered worthy to suc- 
ceed him when he died in 1743. Louis 
XV. appointed her to give lessons in 
flower-painting to the princesses his 
daughters. Pier works are to be found 
in the collections of amateurs, but her 
principal performance is the continuation 
of the superb collection of plants painted 
on vellum, commenced for Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis Xlll., de- 
^ jited ill the library of the museum of 
natural history. Her portion is the least 
forcible of tlie collection ; nevertheless, 
there is much grace and elegance in her 
design, but the energy and truth whicli 
characterise those of Aubriet are not to 
be found. Mile. Basseport also engraved 
some plates for the Crozat collection and 
others. We have by her the Martyrdom 
of St. Fidclio de Sigmaringa, after P. A. 
Robert, and Diana and Endymion, after 
a design by Sebastiano Conca. There 
are also three hooks of flowers, drawn 
from nature by her, and engraved by 
Avril. • (Biog. Univ. Bryan’s Diet) 

BASSET, (John,) the author of two 
works on navigation, viz. A Pathway to 
Perfect Sailing, 4to, London, 1664, and 
A Nautical Discourse to prove the Way 
of a Ship, 4to, London, 1644, the latter 
of which was published as au appendix 
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to Potter’s work on the same subject. 
His Pathway had a considerable share of 
reputation in its time. He took a part 
in Bond’s controversy on the longitude, 
but we are not aware that any particulars 
of his life are known. 

BASSET, tlic name of three engravers 
mentioned by M. Heinecken. 

1. Antoine, by whom we have a plate 
of the Return from Egypt, engraved 
after Rubens, a middling-sized upright 
plate. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

2. Andre, who viprked at Paris, by 
Avhom there is a portrait of Rene Charles 
de Maupoii, first president, engraved 
after Le Chevalier. 

3. Francois, also of Paris, who was 
a printseller, and in partnership with 
Basset the younger. He engraved after 
F. Boucher. (Diet, des Artistes.) 

BASSET, (C. A.) a French Bene- 
dictine, born about 1750, who distin- 
guished himself by his endeavours to 
improve popular education in France. In 
1701 he was professor of rhetoric at the 
school of Sorreze, but was obliged by the 
revolution to emigrate. In 1806 he re- 
turned to France, and died at Paris in 
1828. He published a considerable num- 
ber of books on subjects connected with 
education. (Biog. Uiiiv. Suppl.) 

BASSET DE LA M ARKLLE, (Louis,) 
a French lawyer and magistrate, w'ho in 
July 1794 was put to death, with his 
wife and son, by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. He is known as the anthor of a 
book entitled La Difference duPatriotisme 
National chez les Fran 9 ais ct chez les 
Anglais. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BASSET, (Peter,) an English writer of 
the fifteenth century, born of a 
family in Staffordshire. He was clui^ 
berlain of Henry V., whom he attended 
in his campaigns, and wrote a history of 
his own times, which is still preserved in 
MS. under the title Acta Regis Henrici 
V. It was in the College of Arms. 
(Tanner.) 

'BASSETTI, (Marc Antonio, 1588 — 
1630^) a painter, born at Verona. He 
was a scholar of Felice Ricio, called 
Brusasorci, but left him early to pursue 
his studies at Venice, where he paid 
great attention to the admirable colourists 
of that school. The style which he 
seems most to have preferred is that of 
Tintoretto. After leaving Venice he 
went to Rome, whence, after copying 
several of the pictures of the best masters, 
be returned to Verona. The excellence 
of Bassett! lay as well in colouring as 
design, the former of which is in many 
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respects, particularly in draneries, similar 
to that of Titian, notwitUstan^ng, os 
stated above, that he preferred the tones 
of Tintoretto. He painted several pic- 
tures for the public editiccs of his native 
citjr. In the church of S. Tommaso is 
a picture of St. Peter and other saints ; 
in S. Anastasia, the Crowning of the 
Virgin ; in S. Stefano, an altar-piece 
representing various bishops of the city 
arrayed in tlieir sacred habits, admirablv 
contrasted ; besides otlier works, wliicn 
evidence that he hold a higli rank as an 
historical painter. At Rome there arc 
in the cimrch dell’ Anima two frescos of 
the Birth and the Circumcision of Christ. 
He died of the plague, which ravaged 
Verona in 1630. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. ii. 
157, hi. 199. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BASSETIT, (Simone,) a very learned 
citizen of Bergamo. He wrote, Vir- 
tutum et Vitionim Monomachia, Bev- 
gami, 1616 ; De Laurent. Justin. Berg. 
IVcefccti Sisiisdii Dial, ibid, 1617. (Calvi 
Script. Bcrgam.) 

BASSEWITZ, (Hon. Friedrich, born 
1680, died 1749,) president of the privy 
council to the duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and knight of the order of St An- 
drew, of the first class ; was for several 
years ambassador from Jiis own court to 
Peter the Great, and during his residence 
in Russia composed some curious his- 
torical memoirs relative to the principal 
political characters and events in that 
country, from the year 1713 to 1725. 
Extracts from them were published in 
Busching’s Magazin fiir die iieuc His- 
torie, under the title of Eclaircisscmeiis 
sur plusieurs faits relatifs au Regne de 
Pierre Ic Grand, &c. On the death of 
Peter, Bassewitz was instrumental in 
raising Catherine I. to the throne. 

BASSI, (Ugo,) a natural son of the 
family of Visconti, born at Pisa about 
the latter end of the thirteenth century. 
At the death of liis father, the govern- 
ment of that republic having refused 
him, on account of his illegitimate birth, 
the possession of his paternal inheritance, 
which comprehended the lordships of 
Arborea and Oritagni, and a full third 
of the whole island of Sardinia, without 
the payment of 10,000 florins by way of 
investiture, he conceived so implacable 
a hatred agaiiisi? every individual con- 
nected even by name with Pisa, as to 
adopt one of the most extraordinary 
modes of vengeance. 

He began with offering the dominion 
of the whole island to James 11. king of 
Arragon, a warlike and powerflil sovc- 
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reien ; an4 as the Malaspina, the Doria, 
aim other noble families possessed great 
estates in the island, he contrived to 
persuade them to follow his example, 
showing how much to their advantage it 
would be to have for their sovereign so 
great a monarch as James, instead of the 
poor republic of Pisa. Having so far 
succeeded in his undertaking, he then 
informed the Pisan government of the 
project of the king of Arragon, and 
offered himself to defend the island 
against anv attempt he could make, if 
they would assist him with a body of 
soldiers. They did so, and Bassi having 
taken care to separate them into small 
detachments, on the 11th April, 1323, had 
them all killed, together with the mer- 
chants and travellers who could be found 
on his estates ; and although he afterwards 
closed his ports against the fleet of Ar- 
ragon, James did not relinquish the 
project of conquering the island, which, 
after three years, was given to him by 
treaty of the lOtli June, 1326. 

BASSI, (Pietro Andrea de’,) a native 
of Ferrara, flourished about the year 
1470. He published La Teseide Poema 
di Giovanni Boccaccio chiosato e dichi- 
arato, Ferrara, 1476, folio. Bassi under- 
took this work at the desire of Niccolo 
HI. duke of Ferrara, the ancestor of 
whom he much praises in his dedication. 
He complains therein to be very old, and 
much suffering from illness. He wrote 
also a work entitled Le Forze d’Ercole, 
printed at Ferrara, also in 1475, and 
which Haym and Orlandi have ascribed 
to Boccaccio. (Mazzuclielli.) 

BASSI, (Martino,) a Milanese archi- 
tect, who lived in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and is chiefly known to 
us for the vigorous opposition that he 
offered to the capricious alterations and 
additions, with wliich Pellegrino Tibaldi 
was about to disfigure the Duomo of 
Milan. No fabric has been more unfor- 
tunate than this superb edifice ; which, 
although highly effective on account of 
its size, the splendour of its brilliant 
marble, and the solemnity of its interior, 
yet begets a feeling of disappointment in 
the spectator. It cannot but be regarded 
asa failure from the heterogeneous features 
of its principal front, which is an absurd 
mixture of Gothic anddtalian architec- 
ture struggling for pre-eminence; from 
its want of general elevation ; and from 
the absence of towers on the western 
end to give dignity to that fa 9 ade. The 
Italians appear never to have felt the 
true spirit of Gothic arcliitecture. The 
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genius of Roman art has always been 
too influential on their taste, and thus 
there was no really predominant period 
when the Gothic exclusively prevailed 
os in other countries ; a period between 
the crude erections of the barbarous ages, 
and the more refined productions of 
the “ rinascimento.” Hence, although 
Heinrich von Genunden, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, began this 
cathedral in a character purely Gothic ; yet 
every succeeding architect, apparently 
ignorant of that sigle of art, seems to 
have done his beS to destroy all the 
unity of the conception of the original 
designer. Bassi, with much good sense, 
exerted himself to prevent tlie prurient 
genius of Pellegrini from introducing 
some fresh blemishes, and roused the 
spirit of Palladio, Vignola, Vasari, and 
other leading men of the time to support 
his opinions, which he published in a 
volume entitled, Dispareri in Materia 
d’Arcliitettura c di Prospettiva. 

BASSI, (Simeone,) born atBeiicvciito 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
From a book which he published under 
the title of Apologia per la Monarchia 
di Spaguu, in answer to La Pictra del 
Paragonc Politico, by Traiano Boccalini, 
it appears that ho Iiad dwelt for some 
time in Spain, and was by no means 
attached to the interest of France. From 
him we have a collection of Rime Tos- 
cane, recorded by Gingucn6, in which 
he assumes the titles of Patrizio, that is, 
nobleman, and Canonico Beueventano, 
published at Madrid in 1610, 4to, and 
secondly, Frammenti dell* £pica Poesia, 
Venezia, 11515, 4to. 

-^PASSI. (Giuseppe,) a patrician and 
feihit of Villetri, flourished at Rome 
about 1630, being mentioned in Allatii 
Opes UrbanoE. Taking human affairs 
rather whimsically, he wrote several 
works in that strain — Se Ic cose umane 
sieno pih degre di niso o di piento, Roma, 
1625, 12mo ; another treatise on the 
aptitude of men to reflect rather upon the 
imperfections, than to applaud tne per- 
fections of their neighbours, ibid, 1025, 
12mo. Some more works are enume- 
rated in Mazzuclielli. 

BASSI, the name of three Italian 
artists. 

1 . FrancescOf the elder, calleicl^ 11 Cre- 
moncse da Paesi, (1642^about 1700,) 
a native of Cremona, and so called from 
his eminence in painting landscape, which 
he touched with great spirit, and ai the 
same time with sufficient Wsh. 'His 
powers were extremely varied and pleait* 
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ing ; united to great polish, he had much 
power in his shading and warmth of tone. 
He frequently introduced into his pictures 
figures of men and animals in a tolerably 
correct taste. His works are in many of 
the private collections at V enice. ( Lanzi, 
Stor. Pitt. iv. 132. Bryan’s Diet.) 

2. Francesco the younger, also a Cre- 
monese, the pupil, and probably a relative 
of the former. He too was a landscape 
painter, but much inferior to his pre- 
ceptor. His works are also in various 
collections. (Lan:% Stor. Pitt. iv. 132.) 

3. Francesco, (1652 — 1732,) a painter 
of the Bolognese school, and born in that 
city. In most accounts he is called a 
scholar of Lorenzo Pnsinelli, and said to 
have died at the early age of twenty-nine 
years, in 1693 ; but Lanzi supposes this 
to have originated in mistake, for that 
Oretti calls him a scholar of Barbieri, 
and afterwards of Gennari, and that he 
died in 1732, aged eighty. In the church 
of S. Antonio in Bologna is a picture 
by Bassi of that saint taken up to heaven 
by angels, which is greatly admired. He 
was also an admirable copyist, especially 
of the pictures of Guercino. (Lanzi, 
Stor. Pitt. V. 3 ; vi. 15, 16. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BASSI, or BASSO, (Bartolomeo,) an 
able painter of perspective at Genna, a 
pupil of Ansuldi. His stylo is pleasant 
and delicate, wherefore many artists 
made him add architecture and perspec- 
tive to their works. His scenery for thea- 
tres was especially admired. He died 
about 1650. (Nagler.) 

BASSI, (Ferdinando,) an eminent na- 
turalist, native of Bologna. He died on 
the 9th of May, 1774, leading to the 
institute of that city his library, ^|ls 
herbarium, and all that he had collc^m 
during his travels, which could serve to 
promote the interest of his favourite 
science. 

BASSI, (Laura Maria Caterina,) a 
learned Italian lady, born at Bologna on 
the 13th October, 1711. Her father, 
who was a doctor of law, instilled into 
her mind the love of learning, and her 
progress in literature and science was 
truly surprising. At the age of twenty- 
one, on the 17th April, 1732, she held a 

S ublic thesis in philosophy, in which she 
efended her opinion against seven pro- 
fessors, in the most classical language, 
in the presence of cardinals Lamberuni 
and Grimaldi ; and on the 12th of May 
following she received the doctor’s degree 
in philosophy, and was received a mem- 
ber of the Philoshphicfll College, with 
the professofship) and authority of giving 
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public lectures on cxperimoiital philo- 
sophy, which she did till the time of her 
death. This extraordinary solemnity was 
celebrated by all the contemporary poets, 
and two liirge collections of their poems 
were published with her portrait, bear- 
ing the inscription, L. M. C, Bassi, Phil. 
Doct. Coll. Acad. Institut. Scientiar. 
Societ. mtat. arm. xx., with a distich 
alluding by her name to Pctrarca’s l^aura. 

“ Laura, vale, ingenio qu® et carmine nota Pe- 
trarch® : 

Laura ha;c eloquio ct mento Petrarca sibi." 

By the order of the senate, a medal was 
struck, bearing on one side her likeness, 
and on the other the figure of Minerva 
appearing before a young woman, and 
holding a lamp on one hand, and the 
inscription, Soli cui fas vidisse Mi- 
nerv'am.” Nor were the acquirements of 
Madame Bassi confined to philosophical 
and mathematical knowledge ; for she was 
eminently skilled in literature, and par- 
ticularly in the Greek, Latin, and French 
languages, which procured her the ho- 
nour of being a member of several 
literary academies. It is asserted that 
she had written a poem on the wars of 
Italy, which has not been }n*intcd. 

In 1738 she married Joseph Veratti, 
a physician, to whom she boro several 
children ; and after an exemplarjj life 
of honourable exertion, and distinguished 
by her great charity to the poor and the 
orphan, she died on the 20th of February, 
1778. 

BASSI, an Italian singer, one of the 
most excellent buffos Italy ever pro- 
duced, perhaps the la«t of the ancient 
school. In 1797 he visited Germany 
with the Compagnic Guardasoni, w'here 
especially his jierformancc in Don 
Giovanni made a great noise. His 
popularity remained the same when he 
reappeared in Italy. He died in 1825 
at Vicenza. (Schilling.) 

BASSI ANO, (Landi,) a celebrated 
physician, a native of Plaisancc. He 
studied at Padua under J. B. Monti, and 
took degrees in philosophy and medicine. 
In 1544 he was appointed to teach philo- 
sophy, but he resigned his chair in 1547 
for that of theoretical medicine, succeed- 
ing Ant. rVacantianus. He was «ap- 
pmiited to anotlier chair upon the death 
of Dc Oddis, Und continued his duties 
until the time of his melancholy death, 
which took place from an attack made 
by a villain, who pierced him in seven 
places with a Bayonet. He died October 
31, 1562. He was esteemed one of the 
most eloquent professors in Uie university 
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of Padua. He published, Dialogus qui 
Barbaro-Mastix, seu, Medicus inscribi- 
tur, Venet. 1633, 4to; Do Humana His- 
toria, vel de Singularum Hominis Partium 
Cognitione, lib. ii. Basil, 1642, 8vo; 
Francof. 1606, 8vo; latrologia. Basil, 
1543, 4to; Venet. 1557, 4to; Pra3fatio 
in Aphorismos Hippocratis, Patav. 1552, 
8vo ; De Origine et Causa Pcstis Pata- 
vinae anni 1555, 8vo; De Incremento 
Libellus, Venet. 1556, 8vo. 

BASSIANO, (Ulisse,) a native of Bo- 
logna, and an intimate friend of M. A* 
Flaminio, who advised him to pursue tlie 
legal profession, which counsel Bassiano 
could not follow, on account of feeble 
health. In 1540 he lived at Home with 
Conte Torelli. Several of his poems are 
inserted in the rare work of G. P, Ubal- 
dini, Carm. Poet. Nobil. MedioL 1563, 
8 VO. (Mazzuchclli.) 

BASSIANUS, (Johannes,) an eminent 
jurist, but few particulars of whoso life 
are known, except that he was born at 
Cremona, and lived at Bologna about the 
end of the twelfth century. He is sup- 
posed to have died at a great age ; Ode- 
fredus says at the age of a hundred years, 
liis most striking characteristic as a 
writer is tlie extreme precision with which 
he explains his opinions, although some- 
times the very effort to be clear involves 
his meaning in obscurity. Savigny, in his 
History of the Homan Law in the Mid- 
dle Ages, has given a list and character 
of his writings. 

BASSIGNANA, (Giovanni Stefano 
da,) so named from his birthplace, a 
castle near the R>. He was a Carmelite 
friar, and flourished from 1480 to 1520. 
Me studied at Pavia, and became a reader 
in different convents of his order. He 
was elected commissary-gcncral over the 
convents of Malegnano, Lodi, and Crema. 
At the chapter general, held at Naples 
in 1510, he was made a compagno of the 
prior-general. From the latter he re- 
ceived directions to inspect all the libra- 
ries of the order, and to publish some of 
the works of famous Carmelite monks. 
Having subsequendy been sent to loanee, 
he returned in 1516 to Italy, and was 
sliortly after nominated by the pope go- 
vematore delP Isola Gorgon a in the 
Adriatic, whence he took the name Gio. 
Step. Gorgonio. He published a work of 
his own,Oratio de Animse Immortal., cum 
Exhortatione contra Infidcles; besides 
editing several works of Carmelite monks. 
(Mazzuchelli.) ^ 

BASSIGNANO, (Baldo da,) a poeta 
volgare of the first epoch of Italian lite- 
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rature. He is mentioned in Allacci's 
Index amongst the poets of whom ma- 
nuscripts are preserved in the Vatican, 
Barberini, and Ghisiani libraries. 

BASSINET, (the Abb6 Alexander 
Joseph de,) a native of Avignon, born in 
1733, who obtained great reputation as a 
preacher. After the breaking out of the 
revolution, he was charged with having 
received the king’s brother into his house 
in 1792, and only escaped the scaffold by 
concealing himself. After the 18th Bru- 
maire, lie supportedr^himself at Paris by 
literary employment. He was one of the 
editors of tne Magasin Encyclopcdiquc. 
In 1806 he was arrested for being en- 
gaged in a political correspondence, and 
imprisoned in the Temple for several 
years. He died in 1813. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BASSINI, (Tominaso,) a painter of 
the modern school, born in Modena, and 
who flourished some time in the four- 
teenth century. His works and the exact 
period when he lived are alike uncertain, 
(Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. iv. 26, vi. 16.) 

BASSINON, (Philip,) an Italian con- 
trapuntist of the fifteenth century, and 
one of the first whose history or works 
have reached us. He wrote some masses, 
which in the earlier period of typography 
(1513) were printed at Venice, by 
Ottavio Petruccio da Fossemhronc. They 
appeared in a collection, called Misses 
diversonim Auctorum. 

BASSO, the name of several minor 
Italian writers. 

Basso, ( Ggovarmt,) reader of philosophy 
at Padua, was one pf the first who called 
attention to the errors of Aristotle’s 
Mi-T^em of spontaneous generation, by 
r§^arches, the continuation of which was 
published by Vallisneri. (Nov. Letter, 
di Venezia.) 

Basso, (Ghrolamo,) a Milanese, and 
ordinary physician to the ospedal mag- 
giore of that city. Some consider him 
the writer of II Flagello de' Medici ; hut 
it is pretty certain that it belongs not to 
him. Sec Boviel, Z. (Picinelli. Mazzu- 
chelli.) 

Basso, (Simone,) a poet and canoh of 
Benevento, in the kiimdom of Naples. 
He published, Rime Toscane, Madrid, 
1610, 4to ; and some other works, which 
are mentioned by Toppi. 

Basso, (Antonio,) a Neapolitan lawyer 
and poet, who acted a great part in the 
revolution of 1647. The duke de Guise 
mentions him largely in his Memoirs. 

** Tomeo Basso fut celui qui porta la parole, 
homme Eloquent, et d'un esprit fort chaud, 
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ibt fort emport6. 11 me dit qiieT^taliliase- 
meat de la R6publique etait ai n^ces- 
8aire« il me priait d’en vouioir jeter les 
premiers fondements.’* It seems that he 
was one of the first movers of that insur- 
rectioH} influencing the mob by his ora- 
tory. The duke de Guise caused him to be 
tortured, and then beheaded. He wrote, 
Parte prima (!) delle Poesie. Nap. 1645, 
4to. (Toppi, Bibl. Napol. and Addizioni.) 

Basso f (Carlo Andrea^) a native of 
Milan, of the congregation degli Oblati, 
and a prior first at Anghiera, and then 
of Trezzo, lived at t^c beginning of the 
seventeenth century, lie went with car- 
dinal Giberto Borromeo to Rome, and 
died on his return to Milan. He wrote 
several religious books. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BASSOL, (John,) a Scottish school- 
man of the thirteenth century, denomi- 
nated from the method and accuracy of 
his writings, doctor ordinatissimus, who 
was born some time during the reign of 
Alexander 111., and in 1304 studied 
belles-lettres and philosophy at Oxford, 
under the tutelage of Duns Scotus, his 
illustrious fellow-countryman. So liighly 
were his attainments esteemed by his 
master, that Scotus used to say, ** If 
John Bassol be present, 1 have a suffi- 
cient auditory.” In 1313 ho entered 
into the order of Minorites, and was sent 
by the general of the order to Rheims, 
where he studied medicine and lectured 
on ** the Master of the Sentences.” From 
tlience, in 1322, he went to Mechlin, 
where, after having taught theology, he 
died in 1347. There are extant the fol- 
lowing works by him: — 1. Commentaria 
seu Lecturd in 4 libros Sentiarum curd 
Orontii Finei Delphinatis emta. Paris, 
1517, folio. 2. Miscellanea Philow^ 
phica et Medica, *6. (Cave, Histonlr 
Literaria.) 

BASSOMPIERRE, (Fran 9 oi 8 de,) a 
mordchal of France, celebrated for his 
courage and his gallantries during the 
.reigns of Henri I V. and Louis XIII. He 
was born in Lorraine, April 12, 1579, 
and was descended from a branch of the 
house of Cleves. He made his first cam- 
paign in 1602, in the war against the 
duke 'of Savoy ; and the following year he 
distinguished himself in the imperial ser- 
vice in Hungary: He returned to France 
to become the fnend and one of the 
ornaments of the court of Henri IV. In 
1617 be was present as grand master of 
the artillery at the siege of Chdteau-Por- 
cieuf and he was wounded at that of 
RhdteL In 1620 he was present, as 
xnar4cbal-de-camp, at the battle of Pont- 
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de-Ce, and at the sieges of St. Jean d'An- 
geli, Montpelier, &c. In 1622 he was 
made marechal of France. He was after- 
wards sent as ambassador to Spain ; and 
in 1625 was ambassador first in Switzer- 
land, and then in England. After his 
return to France he signalized himself in 
other military actions; but after the in- 
fluence of Richelieu was established, he 
was sacrificed to that minister s jealousy, 
and was committed to the Bastille (in 
1631), where he remained till the minis- 
ter’s death. He died of a]>oplexy in 
1646. Bassompierre was in every respect 
a man of brilliant talents. The memoirs 
of his time are full of anecdotes of his 
actions and sayings. Wliile in the Bas- 
tille, he occupied his time in composing 
Memoirs of his Life from l.'SfiS — 1631, 
and a Relation of his Embassy, which 
were published after his death. A Sup- 
plement to his Memoirs was published 
in 1802, of somewhat doubtful authen- 
ticity. i(Biog. Univ.) 

BASSOT, (Jacques,) the name attached 
to a singular book on the existence of 
giants, entitled, llistoire veritable du 
Giant Teutobochns, lloi cles Teutons, 
&c. IWis, 1613. Tlie giant Teutobochns, 
whose pretended bones were at that time 
exhibited by a surgeon named Pierre 
Masuyer, is lierc stated to have been 
about twenty-six feet high. It has been 
supposed that the real author of the book 
was Pierre Masuyer himself, under this 
assumed name. The work caused a great 
sensation at tlie time of its publication. 
(Biog. Ujiiv. Suppl.) 

BASSOTn, (Giovanni Francesco,) a 
painter of the Roman school, horn at 
Perugia, and who flourished about 1665. 
(Lanzi, 8tor. Pitt. ii. 193, vi. 16.) 

BASSUEL, (Peter,) a Parisian sur- 
geon, born in that city in 1706, and 
received a master in surgery in 1730. 
He was elected into the Royal Academy 
of Surgery in 1731 and made royal detnon- 
Btratcr of therapeutics in 1745, in the 
room of Hevin. He was highly esteemed 
for his probity, his amenity, and his 
talents. He was an eloquent debater in 
the discussions of the academy. M. 
Morand gave the eulogy upon his death, 
which took place June 4, 1757. He 
published some papers in the Memoirs of 
the Academy, relating to the physiology 
of the heart. • 

BASSUS. Of the different persons 
who bore this name, £. H. Barker haa 
given a full account in the Classical Jomv 
nal, Nos. 60 an^61, extracted from the 
works of different scholars; the sum and 
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substance of which is, that there were, 
1. Cneius Aufidius, who lived during the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla, and is 
stated by Cicero, Tusc. v. 39, to have 
spoken ill the senate after he had become 
blind ; but as he wrote a Grecian history, 
he is prettily said to have retained his 
eye-sight in literature. Before his time, 
persons were prohibited from importing 
panthers from Africa into Italy ; but he 
obtained a remission of the enactment in 
favour of those which were brought for the 
purpose of being exhibited in the games at 
the Circus. — 2. Cn. Aufidius Orestes, the 
adopted son of the former, was the author 
of a Latin history, only a few fragments 
of which have come down to us. — 3. Au- 
fidius, who lived to a very advanced age, 
and was the author of a Latin liistory, in 
thirty-one books, of which those of Winy 
were intended as a continuation. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, Epist. iii. 5, lie adopted in 
the last eight books a kind of Tacitean ob- 
scurity, and perhaps from the .same cause, 
the impossibility of speaking and writing 
openly during the latter years of Nero's 
reign. The last two were, however, in 
Jill probability one and the same indivi- 
duals. — 4. Junius, an orator in the time 
of Augustus. Some specimens of his 
speeches have been preserved in the De- 
clamations of Seneca, who finds fault with 
the bitterness of his language. Accord- 
ing to Quintilian, ho was called jisinus 
AlbuSf white ass;” an expression that 
no scholar has been able to explain satis- 
factorily ; because none have been aware 
that atbus is merely a corruption of lal- 
buSf for thus the abusive Homan would 
be the coimteimart of the Greek Thersi- 
tes.— 5. Ventidius, who was born in the 
country of the Piceni, and carried, when 
an infant, in the arms of his mother, when 
she followed the triumphal car of l^om- 
eius Strabo. • During the early part of 
is life he was a muleteer, but following 
Cfesar into Gaul, he brought himself into 
such notice, that he was raised to the 
consulship, when he obtained a triumph 
over the Parthians, and was honoured 
with what fell to the lot of only a few 
Roman citizens — a public funeral. — 6. 
Csesius, a lyric poet, a little older than 
the time of Quintilian, who says he had 
seen him, and places him next to Horace. 
According to Diomedes^the grammarian, 
be wrote some verses in the Molossic 
measure, one of which has been pre- 
served : — 

Romanis | Germiuiis | dd^ihctiB f victoresj 

while Priscian says, he wrote a work on 
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metres ; but this was, perhaps, merely 
prologue to one of his books of Lyrics 
dedicated to Nero. He is thought to be 
the person to whom Persius addressed 
bis sixth satire, and is said to have been 
destroyed, when residing at his villa, dur- 
ing an eruption of Mount Vesuvius.— 7. 
Caius, or rather Gavius, or Gabius, a 
grammarian, whose work On the Origin 
of Words is quoted by A. Gellius, and 
that On Demons, by Johann. Lydus de 
Mensib. p. 57, who states, on the autho- 
rity of Gains, that Janus was a kind of 
half-deity, who iloa|u‘d midway between 
heaven and earth, and whose business it 
was to convey the prayers of men to the 
ears of the gods. He is thought to have 
flourished in the time of "JVajan. — 8. 
Salcius, an epic poet of some celebrity 
ill his day : for he is praised by Tacitus, 
and was raised by the bounty of Vespa- 
sian from the humble state in which, 
according to Juvenal, vii. 80, he had pre- 
viously lived. It would seem, however, 
from Quintilian, that, as in the case of 
Valerius Flaccus, age did not ripen the 
fruits of his earlier years. — 9. Julius, 
who was accused of receiving presents 
contrary to law, but was defended suc- 
cessfully by Plinj^ the younger. — 10. The 
last person mentioned in Barker’s list is 
the tragic poet, ridiculed frequently by 
Martial, and abused fur his sordid and 
disgusting habits. . To the ten preceding 
must be added, — 11. Lollius of Smyrna, 
who was the author of some Greek epi- 
grams, one of which is on the death of 
CiBsar Gcrmanicus ; and lastly, Cassianus 
Scholasticus, to whom has been attributed 
the collection of Greek writers on Agri- 
culture : an opinion from which Need- 
the editor of the Gcoponica, Cant. 
1704, 8vo, is disposed to dissent j who 
says that neither the time when, nor the 
place where Bassus lived, is known for 
certain ; for though the author speaks in 
v.O, of his farm in MaparoDvifK^ yet nobody 
has yet been able to discover such a 
place. Had, however, Needham remarked 
that the passage in question relates to the 
culture of vines, and remembered that one 
of the most celebrated wines of antiquity 
was produced at Maroneia, in TErace, 
probably similar to the Tokay of Hun- 
gary, he would have seen perhaps that 
MapaT<apifi<a only a corruption 

of Mapavirei^ cfxtp x^P^^ farm 

in the district of Maroneia.” 

BASSUS, (Antonio Maria,) a poet of 
Cremona in the sixteenth century. He 
wrote P.V. Maronis Bucolican,Georgicon, 
&c., index, Venitiis, 11^86. This opua 
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•laboriosUsimiim, he is said, by contem- 
poraneous authors, to have completed the 
more eagerly, as he knew that Virgilius 
and he had frequented the same Gymna- 
sium of Cremona.’’ (Arisius, Cremona Li- 
terata.^ 

BASSVILLE, (Nicolas Jean Hugon 
de,) a French writer, who published seve- 
ral works of a miscellaneous character. 
At the epoch of the revolution, he was 
editor of the Mercure National. In 1792 
lie was named secretary of legation at 
Naples, and was murdered by a mob at 
Rome, on the 1 3 tl^ January following. 
His death was the subject of several 
poems in Italian and French, and was 
much resented by the National Conven- 
tion. (Biog. Umv.) 

BAST, (Peter,) an engraver, who made 
six plates of parables, published by C. 
Visscher in 1598. Some of his engrav- 
ings arc also in Meteran’s Netherland 
History. (Nagler.) 

BAST, (Martin Jean dc,) an ecclesias- 
tic of Gand, born in 1 753, who took an 
active part in the revolution of Brabant 
in 1789. lie afterwards became more 
moderate in his political principles, and 
devoted his leisure to the study of anti- 
quities. A list of his publications is given 
in the Supplement to the Biog. Univ. 
After the conquest of Belgium by the 
French, he was a constant object of 
search, but escaped under different dis- 
guises. He died in 1825, and was then 
canon of St. Baron. 

His nephew, Lavin Amand Maria de 
Basl^ obtained some reputation as an en- 
graver and artist, and also published 
several works of no great imjiortance 
connected witli his pursuits.' He was 
bom in 1787, and died in 1832. (Biog^ 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BAST, (Frederic Jacob,) was bora 
about 1772, in the territory of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and was the son of the rector 
of the gymnasium at Bouviller, from 
whom he imbibed a taste for classical 
literature, and especially Greek, that 
never left him till his death, by apoplexy, 
at Paris, Nov. 1811. After studying at 
Jena, under Griesbach and Schutz, the 
editors of the New Testament and iEs- 
chyluB, he made his first appearance as 
a classical scholar with his ^otes on the 
Banquet of Plato, and shortly afterwards 
printed a specimen of a new edition of 
Aristsenetusjboth of which were based on 
MSS. found ill the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, where he was tnen living in the 
suite of the representative of Hesse- 
Darmstadt at the court of Austria. Like 
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Rutgersiiis, Grotius, and Spanheim, be 
divided his time between diplomacy and 
philology^, having been appointed secre- 
tary of legation at the congress of Rad-*- 
stadt,^ and subsequently m a similar 
capacity at Paris. For his services in 
conducting and bringing to a happy con- 
clusion the long and dilhcult (piestion of 
the indemnity to be paid by France to 
the Gennan states at the close of the 
war, he obtained the title of a chevalier, 
which was seldom granted except for 
military services, and lo persons of noblo 
birth. During his residence at Paris, he 
occupied himself wiiliout intermission 
in the collation of Greek MSS., and gave 
in 1805 the fruits of some of his researches 
in the Lcttre Critique a M. Boissonade. 
This was translated subsequently into 
Latin by Wiedehurg of Hclmstadt, and 
printed at Leipsic in 1809, together with 
an appendix by Sehsefer, whose edition 
of Gregorius Corinth, de Dialect, pub- 
lished .at Leipsic, is enriched with the 
numerous notes of Bast, and his both 
h'arncd and valuable Dissertation on 
Palaa)grapliy, the object of whicli is to 
show how errors have crept into Greek 
authors by the scribes mistaking not only 
single letters, but combinations of letters 
expressed in contractions slightly differiait 
from each other. After his death, the 
university of Oxford purchased a portion 
of his papers and hooks, which are now 
deposited in the Bodleian. 

BASTA, (George,) an Epirote by 
himily, though bom at Rocca, near 
Tarenlum, commanded a regiment of 
Albanian cavalry, in llie service of the 
duke of Parma, when governor of the 
Netherlands. He distinguished himself 
in 1596 by provisioning the town of La 
F<irc, which was besieged by Henry IV. 
He afterwards passed into the service of 
the emperor, and was made a count. Ho 
died in 1G97. lie left two books on 
branches of military science. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BASTA, (Giuseppe, 1713 — 1819,) air 
Italian jurist. His early education was 
in Naples. After some years he took 
priest’s orders, and opened a private 
school, for students at law, at Naples. 
Ferdinand I. appointed him professor 
extraordinary at the university, but he 
was unable to obtain one of the regular 
professorships thefe. He jiublished some 
juristical works, Institutiones Jurium 
Universitatum, Naples, 1777 ; Institup 
Bones Juris Romano-Neapolitani, 1780. 
(Tipaldo, iv. 32f.) 

BASTARD, or BF^STARD, a painteip 
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of Majorca, and pupil of C. Maratta. vicarage of Beer Regis the rectoryCi 
In the island of Palma, some charming of Almar, in Dorsetshire ; and a Latin 
pictures by him are to be found, the best epigram he has left behind him, which 
of which is, Angels ministering to Christ Wood printed, shows that he was three 
in the Desert, which is in the build- times married. In 1615 he published 
ing of the university at Palma. (Fiorillo. fifteen sermons, in two separate volumes, 
Nagler.) and died three years afterwards. He 

BASTARD, (Thomas,) a celebrated lost his faculties late in life, and was 
epigrammatist in the reign of Elizabeth, confined for debt in the prison in All- 
who afterwards went into the church, hallows parish, Dorchester. He was 
and in the end became, as Anthony Wood buried on the 19th April, 1618, in the 
expresses it,** a quaint preacher,” (Athen. churchyard of the same parish. Wood 
Oxon. ii. 227, edit. Bliss,) was a native says of him that ‘*he was a person en- 
of Blandford, and was educated at Win- dowed with many* rare gifts, was an 
Chester college. He must have been excellent Grecian, Latinist, and poet.” 
born prior to 1560, if Wood be correct BASTARD, or BAST ART, (Guillaume 

in stating that having removed to New' de,) a French noble of great infiueiice at 
college, Oxford, he was made perpetual the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
fellow in 1588. After taking his degree remarkable for his fidelity to his sovereign 
of B.A. in 1590, he wrote a severe satire at that trying period. lie was master of 
**upon all persons of note in Oxford who requests, captain of Bourges, and, during 
were guilty of amorous exploits,” which the internal wars, lieutenant-general of 
was in Wood’s possession, and which, the province of Berry. He died in 1447. 
though Bastard denied the authorship A detailed account of him and of other 
of it, occasioned his expulsion from the members of his family who have attained 
university. lie subsequently suifered to some distinction in France, will be 
much from poverty, and in his epigrams, found in the Supplement to the Biog. 
seven books of which he printed in 1598, Univ. 

under the title of Chrestolcros, he says Dominique de Bastardy descended from 
that he is this family, was born at Toulouse in 

•< Now left iiftkcd of prosperity, 1683, and educated among the Jesuits. 

And subject unto bitter poverty j’* At a very early age he made himself re- 

while elsewhere he complains that ho markable by extraordinary ability at the 
could obtain nothing from a bookseller bar, and as a magistrate, became dis- 
for the whole collection. He had by tinguished through a long life by his 
this date taken a lesson of forbearance clear-sighted judgments. He was first 
firom his earlier propensity, and assumes dean, and afterwards premier prdsident 
credit to himself for avoiding personali- of the parliament of his native town. He 
ties in his epigrams, having, ns he remarks, died in 1 777. 

“turned all their bitterness rather into Francois de Bastard,' son of the fore- 
sharjmess.” According to Sir John going, born at Toulouse in 1722, and, * 
Harmgton, (book ii. cpigr. 64,) Bastard ^c,e his father, educated by the Jesuits, 
was in orders at the time he wrote Chres- ^d distinguished like him as a magis- 
toleros, but he does not appear to have trate. He was at a later period made a 
obtained any preferment until after the counsellor of state, and refused several 
accession of James L, when he wrote a appointments of high confidence. In 1773 
Latin poem in hexameters, Serenissimo, hewasmadechancelicr-garde-des-sceaux, 
potentissimoque Monarchal Jacobo, &c., and superintendant of finances and buUd- 
which he afterwards enlarged, and printed ings to the conite d’ Artois. He died in 
in 1605. This would seem to be the 1780. His name holds an important 
same piece which Anthony Wood calls place in the domestic history of France 
Pocina entit. Magna Britannia, to which during the years which preceded the 
he assigns the date of 1605, which the Frendi revolution. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
author of the General Biographical Die- BASTARD, (John PolTexfen,) bom at 
tioiiory, however, imagines a distinct Kitley, in Devonshire, the son of Wil- 
work. ‘ It is very likely that tliis accept- liain Bastard, member of parliament for 
able proof of his scfiolarship brought North Worsley, has obtained a reputa- 
Bastard into notice, and he was first tion in history by the vigour whicli he 
appointed one of the chaplains to the exercised in the repression of a general 
earl of Suffolk, whom Wood calls lord- revolt among the workmen in the docks, 
treasurer, meaning probably lord-cham- &c. of Plymouth, excited by emissaries 
berlakC .. Bastard next obtained the of the French republic. The rising was 
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^0 sudden and general, that no prepara- his thesis, De Osteogeiiiil, worthy of a 
tions were made to resist it, and the con- place in his collection. In 1759 he pub- 
sequences might have been most serious, lished at Haarlem, Natuurlyke uytspan- 
had not Bastard raised the militia, with- ningen behelzcndc ceninge Waameeitiin- 
out waiting for the legal requisitions, and gen over somige zee Flanten en zee 
marched against the insurgents. He was Insecten, which was followed by, Opus- 
member of parliament for his native cula8ubsecisa,Observatione8Miscellnnea8 
county during thirty years, and died at de Animalibiis et Plantis quibusdam ‘ 
Livorno in 1816. Ilis body was brought Marinis, eorumque Ovariis et Seminibus, 
to England, and buried in the church of Continentia, 2 vols, Ito, 1761-65. He 
Ycahnpton, in Devonshire, where there is also contributed papers to the Verhande- 
a monument to his memory. lingen der Holland, to the Philosophical 

BASTAllDI, (Zaccheria,) a native of Transactions, and to the Acts of the Aca- 
Modena, and a nionlPof Monte Cassino, demy of the Curious in Nature. He died 
died at Reggio about 1650. He wrote, in 1 775, having had the honour to have his 
Cerernoniale Monasticum Casinense, Ve- ^ame affixed to several genera of plants, 
net. 1639, 4to, and some other works, by different professors celebrated for their 
(Mazzuchelli.) botanical knowledge. 

BASTARO, (Giuseppe de,) a painter, BASTERIO, (Nicolao di Cnrmagnola,) 
a native of Rome, and, according to an Eremite friar of St. Augustin, known 
Buglioni, flourished during the pontificate as a philosopher and theologian, which 
of Urban VIII. There are several of sciences he professed for many years in 
his works in the churches in that city. Pavia. He wrote, Trattato dei Sdogisini, 
One of his most admired productions is con alcuni Commentarii sopra la Logica 
the picture he painted for tlie church of di Paulo Vencto, Pavia, 1610. (Chiesa, 
S. Maria Maggiore, representing the Scritt. Piemont.) 

Assumption of the Virgim In the church BASl'IIOLM, (Christian,) a celebrated 
of S. Girolamo is a Descent from the and bilcnted Danish clergyman, was 
Cross, and the Death of St. Jerome, born at Copenhagen in 1740. His earlier 
(Bryan's Diet.) labours were devoted rather to the natu- 

BASTARUOLO, (II,) SocMazzuoli, ral sciences, and other branches of pro- 
Givseppe. " fane learning, than to the theological 

BASTE, (Pierre,) a distinguished studies to wliich he was at length in- 
French naval officer, born at Bordeaux duced by his father’s desire to apply 
in 1678. An ardent advocate of the re- himself; but ho succeeded so well in 
volution, he distinguished himself in these latter, that he passed his academi- 
Bi'veral small actions at the beginning of cal examination witn great distinction, 
the war; wiis sent in 1794 to explore the In 1704 he wrote an essay, which ob- 
coasts of New England ; was employed tained the prize at the high scliool of 
^ in 1795 in the lac de Garda; and fur- Copenhagen, of which the subiect was, 
nished valuable assistance at the siege of An Omnia Oflicin, tarn Naturalia quam 
Mantua. He also distinguished himsclP^ Socialia e Studio propriam nostrum 
by his bravery at the siege of Malta by Felicitatem promovendi dcduci queant ; 
the English, and was mainly instrumental but the imprimatur of the censor, pro- 
in saving some part of the garrison. He fessor Holm, was refused on account of 
was also employed in the unfortunate some free opinions expressed in the 
expedition to St. Domingo ; and after his essay on the relation between princes 
return, vras made captain of a frigate, and subjects. He was unwilling to suffer 
He was next employed in the Boulogne any mutilation of his treatise, and thus it 
flotilla. In the latter years of his life he remained unpublished ; but a more fa- 
was employed by Napoleon chiefly in his vourable judgment was passed on his 
land campaigns, and rendered frequent essay De Mortc etenia ut Consequente 
Services on the great rivers of central natural! Vitae anteactae, Havn. 1764. He 
Europe. He fell at the battle of Brienne exercised himself after this in German 
in 1814. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) preaching, in which he took for his pat- 

BASTER, (Job,) a Celebrated botanist, tern the discourspa of Dr, B. Miinter, 
was born at Zirizkee, in Zealand, in and in 1767 he accepted an invitation to 
1711, and devoted himself almost en- the pastorship of the German commu« 
tirely to the study of natural history, nity in Smyrna. Both here and on hb 
particularly botany. He studied and journey he esca^d numerous perils of 
took hb degree of doctor of medicine at shipwreck, earthquake, war, pestilence,, 
Leyden m 1731 ; and Haller has thought ana rebellion ; but the dangerous and 
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disturbed position in which he found sophers,f7;. 1784 ; Bartholm published an 
himself did not hinder him from com- Attempt for the better Regulation of the 
posing an Explanation of the Lutheran External Service of God, 1785, a work 
Catechism for the School at Smyrna, which excited universal attention, and 
Amsterdam, 1709; and The Praise of drew upon him the severe censure of the 
Messias, Zurich, 1770; both of them in clergy of his own country. In Sweden the 
German, but the latter was translated work was prohibited ; and in Denmark the 
into Danish, and published at Copen- press sent forth for some time little else 
hagen, 1772. For the first of these works, than controversial tracts on the subject of 
tlie author received a severe rebuke from this book. Ills book of Religious Instruc- 
the Missionary Society of Copenhagen, tion for Youth, 1786, 1788, and 1790, met 
for having published it without their also with much opposition. His Accounts 
approbation ; but the overseers of the of Jesus Christ by the Evangelists ac- 
church of Smyrna declared that it was cording to order 6t time, Copenhagen 
ridiculous to suppose that man incapable 1786, (Swedish, Stockholm, 1797,) was 
of writing religious instruction who had an attempt to show the advantage of his 
been judged nualified to impart such proposed plan of reading in the churches 
instruction orally, and the work was used a consecutive history, instead of de - 
in the public school of Smyrna during tached passages; a proposal, however, 
the author’s stay, (four years,) and after which was not accepted. The hook on 
his departure. On his return to Den- Self-Murder, 1787, ne had the pleasure 
mark, Hastholm held successively the of hearing from an intended suicide 
pastorship of several small communities, had been the instrument of his preser- 
till the universal applause which his ser- vation. Among his other works about 
mons gained procured him the appoint- this time, may be named, Philosophy for 
meni of first Danish court preacher. At the Unlearned, 1787, (in German, Copeii- 
this time he was employed on various hagen and Leipsic, 1788; in Swedish 
works, of which the most important are, by Lundblad, Lund, 1791 and 1793 ;) 
A Treatise on the Resurrection of the Short Review of the History of Revealed 
Dead, (German,) Kopcnhagcii, 1774, Religion, Copenhagen, 1789; Philoso- 
(translated into Danisli by Birch, 1777 ; phical Letters on the State of the Soul 
Swedish, Stockholm, 1779;) Spiritual after the Death of the Body, 1790; and 
Eloquence, (Danisli, Copenliagoii, 1775; Objects of the Founder of the Christian 
German by Markus, 1780; Swedish, Religion in his Efforts for Mankind, 1793. 
Stockholm, 1781.) These works, by the In 1789, he was director of the Society 
express command of the emperor Joseph for the furtherance of the study of natu- 
IL were used in every public place of ral history ; member of the royal corn- 
education in Austria. Spiritual Dis- mission for the improvement of public 
courses, Copenhagen, 1777 and 1783, instmetion in Denmark ; and co-director 
(Swedish, Stockholm, 1799.) 'fhe Jewish of the Academy for Teachers at Blauen- 
History, Copenhagen, 1777 to 1782, hof, near Copenhagen. About this time, 
(German, Flcnsburg, 178-1.) After this he wrote several theological works, 
came his Translation of the New Testa- amongst which were, The Discourses of 
ment, with free Annotations; a work which Jesus, translated from the original lan- 
involved him in much controversy, dur- guage, 1797 ; Preparations of Providence 
iiig the course of which he attempted to for the Ennobling of the Human Race 
show that the proof of the divinity of by Means of the Religion of Jesus, as a 
Jesus Christ must be drawn from other Proof of the Divine Origin of this latter, 
arguments than those to be found in the 1798 ; and other works ; which exhibit 
first chapter of St. John, and similar Bastholm as a strenuous opponent of the 
places. In 1782, after a journey which attacks upon Christianity which were 
ne tQok for the recovery of his health, made b^ Horrebow and other Danish 
and for literary purposes, to Lund, Stock- writers, in the last years of the eighteenth 
holm, and Upsala, he was charged with century. Towards the end of this cen- 
the management of the cadets’ academy tury, our author retired- from aU his 
at Coj^nhagen, and^shortly after was public offices, on account of his increasing 
made Royal Confessor. ^ weakness of body, to enjoy in the society 

Among many other works, of which of his only son, and a few other friends, 
the chief was, the Main Doctrines of the a life of quietness and leisure ; hut which, 
Christian Religion, Copenhagen, 1783; as appears by many philosophical tracts, 
mid Natural Religion, as it is found published after his retirement, was by no 
in the writings of the heathen philo- means a life of idleness. He died at 
33S 
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Copenhagen in 1819, aged nearly ninety 
years. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BASTIANI, (Francesco,) a Venetian 
engraver, who engraved after Guido, 
Francesco Salviati, and other masters. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BASTIANI, (Giuseppe,) of Macera, 
a painter, who fiourishecl in 1594, and is 
supposed by Lanzi to have decorated the 
chapel of S. Biagio at Ascoli with his- 
torical pictures in fresco. (Lanzi, Stor. 
Pitt. ii. 115.) 

BASTIANINO. See Filippi, Bas- 

TIANO. ^ 

BASTIDE, (Fernando,) was at first a 
member of the order of J esuits, in whose 
favour he wrote, but subsequently he left 
them, and became a dignitary in the ca- 
thedral of Valladolid. lie left in MS. 
four large vols, on theological subjects. 

BASTIDE, (J. If.) an artist in Eng- 
land, who designed, in conjunction with 
Captain Lcniprierc, a set of eight large 
views, under the title of a General and 
Particular Prospectus of the Islands of 
J ersey, Guernsey, &c. ( Hcineckeii, Diet, 
des Artistes.) 

BASTIDE was the name of several 
French writers. 

Philippe f (1620 — 1690,) a Benedictine 
of the congregation of St. Maur, is the 
author of several religious tracts. 

Louis, who flourished at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, also published some reli- 
gious works. 

Mure Dastide, a Benedictine of the 
congregation of St. Maur, who enjoyed 
several high ecclesiastical dignities. He 
was a native of Berry, and died in 1668. 
His writings arc all religious. 

Jean Frant^ois de Basiide, born at M||jr 
seilles in 1724, died at Milan in 
published an extraordinary number of 
romances, novels, dramas, &c., of whicli 
a list may be seen in the Biog. Univ. 
The books themselves . have long been 
consigned to oblivion. 

Marc Antoine de la Basiide, a French 
Protestant, born at Milhaud, in Rouergue, 
about 1624. In 1652 he came to Eng- 
land as secretary of the embassy, and 
remained seven or eight years. He was 
afterwards employed in several diplo- 
matic missions to this country, Ailer 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he 
otoined a passport, and again settled in 
England. He died in 1704. He wrote 
several controversial tracts. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BASTIEN (Jean Francois, 1747 — 
1624,) a printer of Peris, who gained a 
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considerable reputation by his numerous 
editions of older authors, and by pub- 
lishing some valuable works on agricul- 
ture and gardening. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BASTINI, (Vicenzo,) a contrapuntist, 
who flourished in the si.\teenth century. 
The library of Munich possesses his 
Madriguli a 6 voci, Venezia, 1567 ; and 
more of his printed and MS. works are 
said to exist. (Schilling.) 

BASTION, (Yves, 1751— 18M,) a 
native of Britanny, who became a canon 
of St. Gencvibve, at Paris, and having 
taken the oath exacted of tlie clergy, re- 
mained at Paris during the whole period 
of the revolution, llis principal writings 
were elementary treatises on grammar 
and logic. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

B ACTON, (Robert,) an ICnglisli Latin 
poet of the fourteenth century, whose 
history is rather obscure, but who is said 
to have been a native of Yorksliire, edu- 
cated at Oxford, and afterwards prior of 
the Cannclites at Scarborough. He is 
stated by Bale to have been buried at 
Nottingham. Some Latin poems on the 
Scottish wars and other subjects, pre- 
served in verse, are attributed to him, 
but rather by conjecture than by good 
authority. A list of them will be found 
in 'ranner. Some of them are certainly 
not his. According to some old his- 
torians, ho was taken with king Edward 
in his expedition to Scotland in 13M, in 
order to compose poems on his expected 
victories; but being made prisoner by 
the Scots, they forced him to write a 
poem in praise of Edward Bruce. This 
poem began with the words, 

** De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo.” 

BASTON, (Joscpiin,) a Dutch contra- 
puntist of the first halt oi the sixteenth 
century. Concerning ibc precise thiu? 
he lived, Buniey and Baini do not agree 
— the former supposing that be waa a 
pupil and ward of Tosquinus Pratensis, 
which would bring him some years later 
than the date given him by the other. 
The opinion of Baini is the more likely, 
as the third book of the Louvain Collec- 
tion was printed in 1554, and the two 
former some years previous, in all which 
books songs of Baston arc to be found. 
Salblinger’s Concentus was printed at 
Augsburg in 1545, and there also se- 
veral pieces of iJaston’s are to be found. 
Burney praises bis compositions for their 
ease, rhythm, and melody, as well as for 
a distinct marking of the tune in which 
they are to be* played. (Baini, Notizia 
de’ Contrappuntisti. Burney. Scmlung.) 
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BASTON, (T.) an English artist of 
little merit, who painted sea-piccea and 
shipping, many of which are engraved 
in mezzotinto and other styles by Kirkall, 
Harris, and others, lie also etched 
some plates from his own designs, and 
amongst the rest a large print lengthways 
representing the Royal Anne surrounded 
by other ^ips, dated 1721. (Strutt’s 
Diet, of Eng.) 

BASTON, (Guillaume Andre Rene,) a 
French ecclesiastic, born at Rouen in 
1711. After pursuing his studies with 
success, he was made professor of theo- 
logy at the college of Rouen. His ac- 
tivity in the disputes relating to the 
clergy at the beginning of the revolution, 
brought him into suspicion, and he was 
condemned to be transported. He es- 
caped to England, and afterwards sought 
refuge in Germany. On his return to 
France, in 1802, he was made canon, 
and afterwards grand-vicar of Rouen. In 
1818, Napoleon made him bishop of 
St?ez, in which ])OHition he conducted 
himself with much imprudence. After 
the restoration he remained in a kind of 
disgrace, and lived in a certain degree of 
retirement. He died in 1825. The 
abb6 Bastoii was a very fertile writer, 
though his works are not now of much 
interest. Some of them appeared anony- 
mously. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BASTWICK, (Jolm, M.D.) more 
celebrated on account of his connexion 
witli pollticu-ccclcsiastical history than 
as a physician, was bom nt Writtle, in 
Essex, in 1593, and having studied in 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, went 
abroad, and took the degree of M.D. at 
Padua, then one of the most celebrated 
medical schools in Europe. His dispo- 
sition to ecclesiastical controversy ap- 
peared ill bis earliest work, which was 
printed at Li*yden in 1(121, entitled, 
Elenchus Religioiiis Papistical, in quo 
probatur neque Epistolicam, ncqueCatno- 
licam, imo neque Rumanam esse. He 
afterwards published in England another 
work, which he entitled Flagellum Pon- 
tificis ct Episcoporiim Latialium, in which 
the bishops saw that there were many 
things levelled at them, and this led to 
his being cited before the High Com- 
mission court, where he received a sen- 
tence which appears to be very severe, 
bein^ excommunicated,' lined in 1000/., 
prohibited from practising his profession 
of medicine, bis book to be ignondniously 
burnt, himself to pay all costs of suit, 
and to be imprisoned tTll he recanted. 
He lay two years in the Gate-house, and 
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w-liile there wrote Apologeticus ad Prae * ^ 
sules Anglicanos, and The New Litany, 
in which he still more exasperated the 
prelates of the time. For this he was 
sentenced to a line of 5000/., to stand in 
the pillory in New Palace-yard, and 
there lose his ears, and to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment in a remote part of the 
kingdom. In the same year Pryniie, a 
lawyer, and Burton, a divine, were sub- 
jected to similar punishment. Bastwick 
was conveyed to Launceston castle, and 
from thence to a castle in the Scilly 
islands, where he remained till 1040, 
when an order for the release of the 
whole three was made by the house of 
Commons, and they were brought back 
to London, amidst the acclamations of a 
great multitude of people. The house 
also voted the several proceedings unjust, 
illegal, and against the freedom of the 
subject ; the sentence was reversed ; the 
fine remitted ; and 5000/. ordered to he 
paid to each of them out of the seques- 
tered estates of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and other persons who had been 
concerned in the prosecution. 

Bastwick lived several years after his 
return in triumph, but obscurely, and it 
is not known wlicn or where he died. 
He who had opposed himself in the early 
part of his career to episcopacy, had 
another enemy to combat in his later 
years : this was independency, against 
which he wrote with the same acrimony 
which appears in his earlier works. The 
titles of these writings are, 1. Independ- 
ency not God’s Ordinance. 2. The utter 
Routing of the whole Army of all the 
Independents and Sectaries, with the 
total Overtlirow of their Monarchy ; and 
defence of himself against Lilbum. 
Im’tespcct of ecclesiastical arrangements, 
he appctirs to have been a preshyterian. 

BASUEL, (Fran 9 ois,) a native of 
Franche-Comte, cur6 of Granvillers, who 
was author of a rare collection of sermons, 
printed in 1561 in that province. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BASZKOVIUS, (John,) a Polish 
preacher in Prussia, about the year 1700. 
He^ translated several German songs, 
which are printed in the Kanzyonuly 
Krdlewskie. (Bentkowski.) 

BATACCHI, (Domenico,) a native 
of Livorno (Leghorn), who died in 1802, 
at the age of li%-three, was author of a 
collection of Noveile, in verse, in sesta 
rima, published under the name of Padre 
Athanasio da Verrocchio; and another 
work, in 12 cantos, entitled llZibaldone. 
In these productions, satire and wen 
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bitter personalities are scattered with an 
unsparing hand; in addition to which, 
they abound with passages scandalously 
oftensive, both by their gross licentious- 
ness, and their tone of profligate impiety ; 
therefore, notwithstanding their literary 
merits, as successful imitations of Berni’s 
manner, they reflect only disgrace tipon 
the memory of their author. (Lombardi.) 

BATAGLIOLI, (Francesco,) a painter 
of views and landscapes, after whom 
there is a set of ten views of the town 
of Brixen, engrave# by Francesco Zucci 
at Venice, (fleinecken. Diet, des Art.) 

BATAILLARD, a school-master at 
Paris. He offered the Tribunat on the 
2d Prairial, an 10, a MS. entitled, Mon 
Offrande aux Parents et aux Instituteurs; 
and published, De la Paix g6n6ralo, 1801 , 
8vo; L’Ami des PeiiplesetduGouvernc- 
ment, et les Lumiercs do la saine Philo- 
sophie, 1802, 8vo; and some other works 
on that iinivcrsd philanthropy which 
was proclaimed by the supporters of the 
French revolution. (Biogr. des Mommes 
vivans.) 

BATAJ, (Georgius,) born in Transyl- 
vania. flaving begun his studies at home, 
he went to Fraiieker, where he took his 
degree in 1052. At his return, he be- 
came rector of the gymnasium at Clau- 
senburg, and published scverjil useful 
theological works in Hungarian, printed 
Cibinii, 1605. (Horanyi.) 

BATALUS, OF Ephesus, was a cele- 
brated flute-player in his day, and the 
composer of lewd drinking songs, and 
ridiculed by the comic poet Antiphancs, 
his contemporary, for his efleminate ha- 
bits, and for being the first to appear on 
the stage with shoes worn by woi||||^ 
alone ; and it was from imitating ins 
dress and manners that Demosthenes 
was, in early life, nicknamed Batalus, as 
we learn from ^schines, whom Plutarch 
and Photius have followed. 

BATE, (John,) a writer in divinity at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, is 
mentioned by Leland, Bale, and Pits, 
who say that he was born in Northumber- 
land and sent to York for education, where 
he found patrons, by whom he was sent 
to Oxford to complete his studies. He 
greatly distin^ished himself at that uni- 
versity, and It is observed that he was 
remarked for his knowledge in the Greek 
tongue, then little cultivated in England. 
He took the deme of D.D. When he 
left Oxford, he became the president of 
the house of Carmelite friars at York, 
which station he appears to have held at 
the time of his death. He died January 


26, 1429. Fourteen several works of his 
are named by the writers above men- 
tioned, which appear, from the ticcoimt 
given of tbcni by Hale, to abound in allu- 
sions to classical literature. They are in 
the departments of grammar, logic, and 
divinity. 

BA TE, (George,) an eminent physician 
and historian. He was born at Maid’s 
Morton, in tin* county of Buckingham - 
sliirc, in 1008, and at fourteen years of 
age was sent to Now college, Oxford, 
whence he was removed to Queen's col- 
lege, and afterwards to St. Edmund's 
hall. Having taken the degrees of ba- 
chelor and muster of arts, he applied him- 
self to the study of medicine, in which 
he took a bachelor's degree in 1 029 ; 
obtained a license, and practised prin- 
cipally among the puritans in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford. He took his 
doctor’s degree July 7, 1087, and be- 
came so eminent in his profession that 
he was named physician to ('harles 1. 
during his sojourn at Oxford. As the 
king’s affairs became more embarrassed. 
Bate removed to London, afliliated him- 
self to the Royal College of Physicians, 
and appears to have accoinmodjited him- 
self to the changes of the times, for he 
was appointed physician to the Chaiter- 
housc, and upon Cromwell heii\g attacked 
with an intermittent fever in Scotland, 
he was sent, together with Dr. Wright, 
by the parliament to attend him in 1051. 
He gained the confidence of the pro- 
tector, and wna appointed his chief 
physician ; hut iipoii tlic restoration of 
Charles II. he was named physician to 
the king, and there are reports, w'hich 
have never been either substantiated or 
disproved, which infer this promotion to 
have been obtained by his having admi- 
nistered some potion to Cromwell which 
had accelerated his death. The reports 
rest on very slight evidence, and are 
probably alloeeiher false. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and died at 
liis house in Hatton-garden, April 19, 
1008. He was buried at Kingston-upbn- 
Thames. 

Bate is better known at this period by 
his historical, than by his medical writ- 
ings. His practice must have been ex- 
tensive ; for in 1688 John Shipton, the 
apothecary who* usually nrepared his 
medicines, published the Pharmacopoeia 
Batearia', Lend. 8vo, which went through 
several editioniu also at Frankfort and 
Amsterdam, and was likewise translated 
into English. He wrote a treatise De 
Rachitide, Lond. 1050 Svn. In 
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according to Anthony Wood, he was as- 
sisted by the celebrated Francis Olisson 
and Ahasuerus llegemortcr. This was 
also translated into English. His his- 
torical work, Elenchus Motuurn nupc- 
roriini in Anglia, simul ac Juris llegis 
et Parliamontarii brevis Narratio, was 
published at Paris in KHO, and under- 
went revision by Dr. Peter Heylyn. It 
w'as also printed at Frankfort in 1650. 
It favours the puritans, to whose cause 
he was supposed to be attached, and with 
whom, when at Oxford, he was much 
associated, 'fhe Elenchus was trans- 
lated into French at Antwerp in 1650, 
and into English, and the two parts of 
the work puhlishcd in 1666, in 8vo. Dr. 
Thonuis Skinner added a third part in 
1676 ; and Mr. L(>vel, a master of arts of 
Cambridge, translated the whole into 
English in 1685. Dr. Bate also pub- 
lished the Royal Apology, or the Declar- 
ation of tlie Commons in Parliament, 
Feb. 11, 1617, Lond. 1618, Ito. 

BATECUMBE, or BADECOMBE, 
(William,) a eelobrated mathematician of 
Oxford, who flom'ished at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. Bale men- 
tions several of his works, iis De Sphacne 
concavjc Fahrica ct Usu; De Sphfcra 
Solida ; De Operatione Astrolabii ; Con- 
clusiones Philosophicie. We are not 
aware that any of these works were ever 
rinted. In the public librjiry at Cam- 
ridge, there is a treatise De Algorismo 
ascribed to liim, having the following 
explicit : Explicit Tractatns de Algorismo 
secundum Magistrurn Willelmi de Bate- 
cumbe ; but on examination, it is found 
to be only a copy of the treatise on the 
same subject by Johannes de Sacro- 
Bosco, wfiich is printed in HalllwclVs 
Rjira Mathcmatica, pp. 1 — 26. Bate- 
cumbe was therefore probably tlic tran- 
scriber of that copy. According to Ber- 
nard's catalogue of the libraries of the 
colleges at Oxford, p. 77, there is in 
Magdalen college, in that university, a 
MS. treatise by Bntecumbe, entitled, Li- 
ber Astroiiomicus de Mediis Motibus Pla- 
netamin. In the catalogue of Dr. Dee's 
MSS. in MS. Harl. 1879, mention is made 
of a volume containing Tabulae La- 
titudinum secundum Bachecumbe, but 
we are not aware that this MS. is now 
extant. His work on ftie astrolabe is 
mentioned by Vossius, in De Scient. Mat. 
p. 365, 

BATELlER,orBATHELIER,(Jacaues 
le,) sieiir d'Aviron, fi distinguisned 
French lawyer of the sixteenth century, 
who composed the Commentaires sur la 


Codtume de Normandie, which was pub- 
lished by the president Goulard. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BATEMAN, (William,) an English 
prelate of the fourteenth century, an emi- 
nent . diplomatist, and the founder of 
Trinity nail, in Cambridge, was born at 
Norwich, studied in the university of 
Cambridge, where be applied himself par- 
ticularly to the civil law, and took the de- 
gree of doctor. Ill 1328 he was made 
archdeacon of Norwich. But the accounts 
given of his life stat# that he went after 
this to Rome, there to study, and that he 
was there much noticed by the pope, ndio 
gave him the office of auditor of his 
palace, made him dean of Lincoln, andsent 
him to England in the capacity of nuncio, 
to endeavour to make peace between 
Edward the Third and the Iting of France. 
In ISd.'l he was made bishop of Norwich, 
when he returned to live in England. 
The pope granted to him the first-fruits 
and tenths throughout his diocese ; a gift 
which is said to have involved him in n*e- 
quent disputes with his clergy. In 1347 
he founded Trinity hall, in Cambridge, 
for the study of tlie civil and canon law, 
intending to have made it a more mag- 
nificent foundation than his early death 
permitted him to do. King Edward the 
Third employed him in many embassies, 
in the course of his long contention for 
the crown of France. The last of these 
was in 1354, when he was sent, in com- 
pany with Henry, duke of Lancaster, to 
Avignon, to treat on terms of peace in 
the presence of the pope, with the king s 
adversary of France. He died at Avignon 
on this embassy, on January 6, 1355, 
uAwas solemnly buried in the cathedral 
onlliat city. He was a hold, zealous, and 
determined prelate. 

BATEMAN, (Thomas,) a celebrated 
physician, born at Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
April 29, 1778. He was the son of a 
medical practitioner, and educated under 
the Rev. Thomas Watson, a dissenting 
minister. He was diligent at his studies, 
but not remarkable for any precocity of 
taleiR. His energies appear to have 
been roused by being called up with a 
number of younger boys at his school, 
conducted by Mr. Watson’s successor, 
to spell English. He w'as indignant, and 
besought his father to send him to some 
other school, where he might have better 
opportunities of improvement ; and it 
bein^ ascertained that the teacher was 
deficient in classical leaminff, he was 
removed to the Rev- M. Ma^ereth, of 
Tliomton. Here he exhibited in a new 
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character; he distinguished himself in 
many branches of learning, and was 
most zealous in his application to study. 
His only relaxations were music, draw'* 
ing, and botany. He made a hortus 
siccus. He made also an electrical ma* 
chine, a planetariiun, and an Eulian harp, 
from descriptions given in Chambers's 
Dictionary. At the age of fifteen he 
lost his father ; and in the following year, 
by the advice of Dr. Beckwith, he was 
placed in an .apothecary’s shop to learn 
pharmacy, at the same time that' he de- 
rived private instruefion from his earliest 
tutor, the Rev. Mr. Watson. At nine- 
teen he went to London ; attended the 
lectures at Great Windmill-street, and 
the practice of St. George’s hospital, in 
the winter of 1797 and 1798. Dr. 
Baillie was a teacher every way calcu- 
lated to promote the views of such a 
student as Bateman. He went to Edin- 
burgh in the autumn of 1 798 ; and dur- 
ing the session of 1800-1, he was the 
clinical clerk of professor Denman, junior, 
at the Royal Infirmary, and an active 
member of the Royal Medical Society, 
of which he became one of the presi- 
dents. He w.as also a member of the 
Natural History Society. He took his 
doctor’s degree in 1801, the subject of 
his thesis being hiemorrlia?a peteonialis , 
and in this year ho settled in praclice in 
London, and was admitted a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 
1805. Eager for improvement, he had 
entered as a pupil to Dr. Robert Willaii, 
physician to the* public dispensary in 
Carey-street, and ms assiduity led to 
his being appointed assistant physician ; 
and upon the resignation of Dr. Dims- 
dale in 1804, he was elected physiei^B^ 
having for his colleagues Dr. Willan ana 
Mr. John Pearson. He was elected 
physician to the fever hospital in the 
same year. He was a great economist 
of time, and therefore able to be very 
attentive to his duties. He devoted 
much time to reading, protracting his 
studies long past midnight ; and the 
reports of cases admitted into the dis- 
pensary are detailed in a long series of 
papers in the Edinbui^h Medical and 
Surgical Journal from 1804 to 1816. 
These reports made him known to his 
profession and to the public. He be- 
came joint editor of tne journal with 
Dr. Duncan, junior, and Dr. Reeve of 
Norwich. He wrote many of the critical 
articles in this work, and he supplied the 
medical articles in Dr. Rees's Cyclopsedia, 
from the letter C inclusive, except that 


on the history of medicine. He wrote 
also most of the professional biographies, 
and also the medical portion of the article 
Imagination. He wrote with great ra- 
pidity and clearness, having spared no 
pains to make himself fully acquainted 
with his subject, by reading every tiling of 
importance that had preceded him. Hi- 
therto liis private ])raetice was of a very 
limited extent. Dr. Willan’s illness in 
1811 made it ncccss.ary for him to depart 
for Madeira, and this circumstance left 
Dr. Bateman almost the only authority 
upon diseases of the skin, to wliich sub- 
ject he had paid much attention under 
Dr. Willan, wtio was principally consulted 
on this class of diseases, 'rius yielded 
to him considerable emolument, and in 
1813 he published A Practical Synopsis 
of Cutaneous Diseases, according to the 
Arrangement of Dr. Willan, exhibiting 
a concise View of the Diagnostic Symp- 
toms, and the method of treatment. This 
work was translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. It is a skilful con- 
densation of the knowledge possessed 
upon the subject. The emperor of 
Russia, through liis physician, ordered 
Dr. Bateman’s works to be transmitted 
to him, and in reliirn sent him a ring of 
one hundred guineas' value, as a inarK of 
his approbation of his labours. 

The incessant application to which 
Dr. Bateman devoted liimself had in 
1815 produced much derangement of 
his digestive organs, and was followed 
by a defect of vision, of which lie has 
given an account in the ninth volume 
of the Medico-Cliirurgical Transactions. 
From 1815 to 1817 he was engaged in 
the publication of twelve fasciculi in 4to 
of Doliiic.'itions of the Cutaneous Dis- 
eases, comprised in the Classilication of 
Dr. Willan, many of which jiroccedod 
from his own pencil. In 1817 an epi- 
demic fever broke out in London, and 
his duties at the fever institution were 
uncommonly heavy. He had never re- 
covered his strength from 1815, and he 
was compelled in 1818 to resign his 
appointment, which he had held for 
fourteen years, and upon his retirement 
was made consulting physician. He 
published an account of the epidemic, 
under the title of A Succinct Account of 
the Contagious I^ever of this Country, 
exemplitiea in the Epidemic now jjre- 
vailing in London, with the appropriate 
Method of Treatment, as praetbed in 
the House of Recovery, London, 1818, 
Svo. • He also m 1819 collected his 
reports, and embodied them in a volume, 
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" to: whjlch he -prefixed ' an interesting 
historical sketch of the state of health in 
London at difierent periods during the 
last century^ containing an investigation 
of the causes which may be conjectured 
to have produced its ameliorated condi- 
tion. In the same year the enfeebled 
state of his health compelled him to 
withdraw from London ; he resigned the 
public dispensary, and received a piece 
of plate in acknowledgment of the value 
of his services ; he went to his native 
place in Yorkshire, and there died, April 
9, 1821. In early life he was sceptical 
in his religious opinions, which had a 
teudency to materialism; in latter life, 
however, his judgment showed their 
fallacy, and he became a sincere and 
pious Christian. 

BATEMKNT, (S.) an English painter, 
after whom there is a portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons in profile, engraved in the dot 
manner by Thomas Burke. (Heinecken, 
Diet, dcs Artistes.) 

BATEN, (Henry,) a Flemish astrono- 
mer of the thirteenth century, who wrote 
a severe critiiiue upon the edition of Al- 
phonsinc Tables which appeared in 1256. 
This work remains in MS. in the royal 
library at Paris, but has never been 
printed. He also wrote a work entitled. 
Speculum Divinorum et Naturalium, 
which, according to Hacners Catalogue, 
col. 258, remains in MS. in the library 
of St. Omer. 

B.\TES, (William, D.D.) one of the 
nonconforming divines on the passing 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and reck- 
oned the politest writer, if not the best 
scholar ot the whole body of ministers 
who at that time retired from the church, 
and formed what is sometimes called the 
Dissenting Interest. His earliest bio- 
grapher says of him, that “ he wras gene- 
rally reputed one of the best orators of 
the age ; was well versed in the politer 
parts of learning, which so seasoned his 
conversation, as to render it highly enter- 
taining to the more sensible part of man- 
kind. His apprehension was quick and 
clear, his reasoning faculty acute, prompt, 
and expert, so as readiW and aptly to 
produce and urge closely the stronger and 
more pregnant arguments when ne was 
to use them, and soon to discover the 
strength of arguments ^f he was to answer 
them.” He was born in 1625 ; studied in 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, fijomwhich 
he removed to King's college in 1644 ; 
and took the degree ^ A. B. in 1647. 
Being at that time a popular preacher, 
ho was placed iii the church of St. Dim- 
344 


Stan's in the West, London, where he 
w'as found when the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, with the provisions of which 
he was unable to comply, and therefore 
left the place. He had been concerned 
in the Morning Exercise, which was 
preached in those days at Cripplegate 
church. In bis opinions respecting the 
proper constitution of a national church 
he was a presbyterian ; but as he was a 
man moderate in his principles, it was 
thought that he might be induced to join 
the episcopal church as restored when the 
king returned. was named one of 
the royal chaplains, and the deanery of 
Lichfield and Coventry was offered to 
him. He was one of the persons con- 
cerned in the conference at the Savoy in 
1660, and in drawing up the objections of 
himself and his party to the Book of 
Common Prayer; and subsequently be, 
with Baxter and Jacomb, two other emi- 
nent English presbyterian divinc.s, were 
engaged in the disputation with J)r. 
Pearson, Dr. Gunning, and Dr. Sparrow, 
all afterwards bishops. He was, however, 
so far a confonnist, that he did not scru- 
ple to take the oath required of all the 
nonconfonning ministers, under severe 
penalties for refusal, in 1665 ; and when 
two years afterwards there was a scheme 
for a comprehension of the presbyterian 
divines in the church, Dr. Bates was 
active in the prosecution of the business, 
though it came to nothing, like a similar 
attempt in 1674. 

From this time to jthe end of life he 
lived in habits of intin^acy with many of 
the most eminent persons both in the 
church and the state, particularly with 
archbishop Tillotson, with the lord-keeper 
i^^idgeman, the lord chancellor Finch, and 
his son, the earl of Nottingham. The 
works which he published were much 
admired, being for the most part in the 
department of practical divinity. They 
are said to have been very favourite 
writings with queen Mary. When the 
Actof Toleration, passed in 1689, allowed 
the nonconforming clergy to exercise 
their ministry publicly. Dr. Bates had 
a congregation at Hackney, to whom he 
ministered, and with which he continued 
till his death. He was also one of the 
preachers at the dissenters' lecture at Salt- 
er’s-haU, in London. He died at Hackn ey, 
July 14, 1699. His works in divinity 
were collected in a folio volume soon after 
his decease. Tliere was another folio 
edition in 1723, and they were again 
printed in 1815, in four volumes, 8vo. It 
was the same Dr. William Bates who 
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published m 1081 a valuable colfection of 
the Lives of Eminent Persons, thirty-two 
in all, written in Latin, the tide of which 
is, Vitae Selectorum aliquot Vironim qui 
Doctrin&,l)ignitate, aut Pictate inclamere. 
It is dedicated to William Lord RusseL 
BATES,(Joah, 1740— 8th June, 1799,) 
a musical composer of eminence, was the 
son of the parish clerk of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, where he vras horn. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
the grammar school of Halifax, under 
the care of Dr, Sanmel Ogden, of Cam- 
bridge, and whilst there also acquired 
some knowledge of music, Tic thence 
removed to Manchester, where he pur- 
sued his studies under Mr. Powell, and 
attained as an organ-player to great pro- 
ficiency, by attending at the collegiate 
church in that town to hear the playing 
of the elder Wainewright. Indeed, even 
at this time he occasionally oiliciated as 
organist at the church at Rochdale. 
From Manchester he removed to Eton, 
where being debarred the use of musical 
instruments, be practised upon imaginary 
keys on his table, until one of the mas- 
ters, perceiving his ability and taste, 
pennitted him to practise on bis harpsi- 
chord, and obtained him the use of the 
college organ. He was elected in 1760 
to King’s college, of which he became a 
fellow, and the first )Tar of his residence 
gained the second Craven scholarship. 
In 1764 he graduated B.A., and M.A. 
in ] 767, and was soon after made tutor 
of his college. During his residence at 
Cambridge, he ^as the leader of all 
musical parties, both public and private. 
During this period also he w'erit to his 
native town to superintend the perfori^ 
ance of the oratorio of the Messiah, 
the occasion of the opening of a new 
organ there. He here became acquainted 
with the celebrated astronomer Uerschel, 
who played the first violin, being at that 
time master of the band of a regiment 
quartered in Halifax. 

Bates was induced to leave Cambridge 
by the earl of Sandwich, to whom he 
had been private tutor, and who was then 
first lord of the admiralty, who made 
him his private secretary. Whilst hold- 
ing this appointment, he became musical 
instructor to Miss Ray, whose memory 
has become noted by her assassination 
by Mr. Hackman, on coming out of 
Covent-garden theatre. For a music 
meeting at Leicester, on the opening of 
a new organ, he wrote bis celebrated ode, 
** Here shaU soft charity repair," which 
was set to music hy Dr. ifeyce. This 


meeting is said to have suggested td Bates 
the idea of rescuing the compositions of 
the elder masters from neglect, and led to 
his establishing the concerts of ancient 
music, first performed under the highest 
patronage, at tlie theatre in Tottenham- 
street. fJeorge III. soon afterwards 
appointed him commissioner of the vic- 
tualling oHice. He subsequently uiarried 
bis pupil, Miss Havrop, and took up 
his residence on Tower-hill. He there 
planned the magnificent pevfonnance, 
the Commemoration of Handel, which 
took place in Westminster abbey and tlic 
Pantheon in 1784, under his sole con- 
duct and management. For his exertions 
on this occasion, the king procured his 
removal to a seal at the hoard of customs. 

JVJ^. Bates, as commissioner of the 
victualling board, had observed the defi- 
ciency of a supply of flour to the metro- 
polis, and projected the erection of the 
Albion mills, in which he embarked all 
his own money ami 10,000/. belonging 
to his wife. The mills were wilfully 
destroyed by fire in 1791, a circumstance 
that so preyed upon his mind — particu- 
larly since he had risked all his wife's 
money — that he M-as attacked hy a com- 
plaint in the chest, which liastened his 
dissolution. 

The wife of Mr. Bates, mentioned 
above, was a singer of great celebrity. 
Her voice was full ami rich, her shake 
brilliant and equal, ami her oxpresHioii, 
especially of Handers pathetic airs, 
matchless. She was not only a soprano 
singer, hut executed contralto songs with 
adiiiirahle feeling and expression. (Diet, 
of Mus. Musical Biog.) 

BATESON, ('fliomas,) was organist 
of Chester cathedral about the year 1600. 
He published a set of English madrigals 
for three, four, and five voices. He also 
contributed to Morlcy’s collection of ma- 
drigals, called The Triumphs of Oriana. 
He is justly considered amongst the best 
of our madrigal writers. (Diet, of Mus.) 

BATHE, (William,) was born in Duj?- 
lin about 1532. He travelled on tho 
continent, and became a learned Jesuit. 
He was professor of languages at the 
university of Salamanca, and published 
there, Jamia Linguarum. He also 
published in London, where he died in 
1614, an Introduction to the Art of 
Music, and some pious tracts. 

BATHEM, or BATTEM, or BAT- 
TUM, (Gerard van,) a superior landscape 
painter, died alAnt 1690. He lived at 
Amsterdam, and painted perspective 
views, mountainous scenery, with sheiv 
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herds, robbers, &c. therein, as well as 
winter scenes. He painted at the same 
time as Sncllmks, but his style of paint- 
ing is broader and bolder. Of greater 
value than the pictures of this artist arc 
his designs, which are altogether superior, 
and bought dearly to adorn the first-rate 
collections, lleinecken is mistaken in 
making liim a pupil of Rembrandt. (Van 
Eynden und van dcr Willigcn Vader- 
land. Schildcrkunst.) 

BATllENUS, (St) a Scottish saint, 
who, according to Dempster, wTotc in 
praise of monastic life. He is said to 
nave flourished in the year 606. 

BATIlOlll, (Ladislaus,) distinguished 
for learning and piety, spent great part 
of his life in the monastery of St. Law- 
rence, near Ofen, and is stated to have 
translated the Holy Bible, and the laves 
of the Saints, into Hungarian. He lived 
about LWO. (Honinyi.) 

BATHURST, (Ralph,) a physician, a 
poet, and a theologian. He was de- 
scended of an ancient family, and born 
at Howthorpe, a small hamlet in North- 
amptonshire, in 1620. He received his 
education first at the free school in Co- 
ventry, w])ence, at fourteen years of age, 
he was sent to Trinity college, Oxford, 
of which college his grandfather, Dr. 
Kcttcl, was the president, and with whom 
he lodged for two years. He was elected 
a scliolar June 5, 1637 ; and he took the 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts 
in 1638 and 1611. He was made a 
fellow of his college June 4, 1640; and 
March 2, 1044, Dr. Robert Skinner, 
bishop of Oxford, ordained him priest. 
He read some theological lectures in the 
collcge-hall, 1640, and published them 
under the title of Diatribse theologica?, 
philosophic^, et philologicm. By this 

{ mblicatiou he gained much reputation ; 
)iit the troubles of this period gave him 
a disinclination to pursue the clerical 
profession, and he therefore commenced 
the study of medicine, and took a doc- 
tor’s degree in pliysic, June 21, 1651. 
In the practice of the medical profession 
he became popular ; and he was employed 
as physician to the sick and wounded of 
the navy, which office he filled to the 
great satisfaction of the admiralty. He 
was the intimate friend of Willis, who, 
like himself, had abandoned the church 
for physic; and he settled with liim at 
Oxford, where they practised jin con- 
nexion with each other, regularly attend- 
ing Abingdoi\ market, a% was the custom 
in those days. He ffid not confine his 
attention simply to medicine, but culti- 
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vated chemistry and several branches of 
natural philosophy. He studied under 
Peter StWl, a chemist, who, at tlie in- 
vitation of the Hon. Robert Boyle, had 
come to Oxford, and who w'as afterwards 
appointed operator to the Royal Society. 
Of this institution Bathurst was one of 
the earliest members, and he took an 
active part in its foundation. He was 
elected a fellow Aug. 19, 1663, of the 
Oxford branch of this society ; he was 
elected president April 2i3, 1668. Dr. 
Bathurst also excelled in classical know- 
ledge ; and he contributed many distin- 
guished pieces in Latin verse, on public 
occasions at the university. He also 
furnished some Latin iambics in com- 
mendation of Hobbes’s Treatise of 
Human Nature, &c. published in 1650, 
which have been universally admired. 
They established his character as a Latin 
poet, and gained for him the particular 
notice of the duke of Devonshire, by 
whose interest he obtained the appoint- 
ment of dean of Wells. After the re- 
storation he abandoned physic, and re- 
turned to the cluirch. He was made 
chaplain to the king in 1663, and made 
president of his college Sept. 10, 1664, 
and in the same year married Mary, the 
widow of Dr, John Palmer, warden of 
All Souls college. He was installed dean 
of Wells June 28, 1670; and in April 
1691 he was named by king William 
and queen Mary to the bishopric of 
Bristol, with permission to retain his 
deanery and presidency of his college in 
contmendam ; but he was anxious about 
some improvements in his college, and 
was fearful that his additional duties 
would interfere too much with his inten- 
iwiis, so that he declined to accept of 
the prefennent. Upon his college he 
expended 3000/. of his own money, and 
purchased for it the advowson of the 
rectory of Addin^ton-upon-Otnicre, near 
Oxford. His private benefactions were 
not less distinguished. His character 
for learning, piety, and beneficence, 
tended very much to enhance the repu- 
totion of his college, and brought within 
its walls the members of many distin- 
guished families. He was extremely 
regidar in the performance of his duties, 
and constantly attended prayers at five 
o’clock in the morning till he had arrived 
at the age of eighty-two. He was made 
vice-chancellor of the university Oct. 3, 
1673, and continued in that office two 
years ; the duke of Onnonde' being the 
chancellor. He introduced many im- 
provements in academic education, and 
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reformed many abuses that had crept in. guished statesman in the former half of 
He mixed largely with the most remark- the eighteenth century, was the eldest son 
able persons of his time in science and of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, who held the 
ill literature, who constantly sought after office of cotierer of tho household to 
his advice ; and he died deeply regretted, queen Anne, but died early in her reign, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, June in 1704 ; which Sir Benjamin was the 
14, 1704, from the effects of a fracture youngest of many sons of Oeorge Ihithurst 
of the thigh, sustained whilst walking in of Howlhorpe, in Northamptonshire, by 
his garden. This was occasioned by an Elizabeth Villiers his wife, a lady of the 
accident resulting from a blindness, with family of the V^illierses, dukes of Bucking- 
which he had been affected for some ham. 'fhe nohleinau of whom we have 
time. principally to speak, had his name of 

In 1680 he preached before the house Allen from his mother’s family, who was 
of commons at St. Mary’s church, and a daughter of Sir Alien Apsley. He 
gave much satisfaction. His manner is was born in 1684, and after studying in 
said to have resembled that of Dr. South, Trinity college, Oxford, of which his uncle, 
but had more elegance and greater Dr. Ralph Bathurst, was president, ho np- 
felicity of allusion. Dr. Warton, who peared very early in public life, being 
wrote his life, speaks of his Latin com- returned member for Cirencester in 1705, 
positions as a picture of the times, and when hut just of age. He was elected to 
a history of the state of academical litc- two other parliaments, but as early as 
raturc.” He had much humour, and 1711 he was placed in the house of lords, 
was of a satirical turn. He was of tern- being one of the twelve peers created at 
perate habits, and had a great dislike to one lime by the Harley and St.John 
music. He denounced external acconi- ministry of queen Anne, for the purpose 
plishments as ineonipatible with the of carrying a particular measure. \Vhen 
academical character. He was buried, his political friends were turned out nt 
according to his desire, without pomp or the accession of George the First, he 
display, on the south side of llic anti- remained firm in his sujjport of them, 
chapel of Trinity college ; and he left ami made a considerable hgure in oppo- 
various legacies to his friends and the sitiou to Sir Robert Walpole and the 
college. Dr. Derham, the author of the Whig mini^try. lie distinguished him- 
Physico-Thcology, attributes, upon rc- self particularly in the nflair of bishop 
port, to Dr. Bathurst the composition of Atterhury, the South Sea scheme, and 
a singular little pamphlet, publLshed in thcCoiivciition with Spain. When in 1742 
1651, entitled News from the Dead, Sir Robert Walpole had quitted the 
giving an account of Ann Green, exe- management of alliiirs, lord Bathurst waj* 
cuted at Oxford, Dee. 11, 1650, for sworn of the privy comieil, and appointed 
infanticide, but who was aftcrw'ards rc- captain of the band of gentlemen pen- 
stored to life by Dr. Petty, Dr. Willis, sioners, which ajipointmeiit, however, lie 
Dr. Bathurst, and Dr. Clark; and Ci|^soon resigned. Jn 1757 he was corisii- 
rdre attributes to him Pradeclioues futed treasurer to tlie young prince of 

de Respiratione, Oxonii, 1654. Wales; and when the prince became king, 

BATHURS’J', (Theodore,) a member as George the 'I'hird, he was solicited to 
of the same family, W'as a student of accept office, winch, however, he declined 
I*emhroke college, Cambridge, which was to do on account ofhis advanced age. A 
the college to which Spenser had be- pension of 2000/. per annum was settled 
longed, and while there he translated into upon liim. 

Latin verse Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calcn- Early in life lie married his cousin Ca- 
dar, which work of his was published in tharine, daughter of Sir Peter Apsley, 
1653 by Dr. William Dillingham, of Em- with wffiom he lived in the married state 
mamiel college. In the dedication to Fran- for sixty-four years, and who brought him 
cis Lane, esq., the author is said to have four sons and five daughters. She died 
been **Pocta non minus olegans, qiiam in 1768, and wuis buried at Cirencester, 
gravis idem postea theologus:” and in a near to which town was the scat of lord 
letter of Sir Richard Fanshaw, addressed Bathurst, to whiclf he retired in the latter 
to Evelyn, on his translation of the first part of his life, and where he lived a life 
book of Lucrethis, dated at Tankersley, of elegant hospitality, preserving to its 
December 27, 1653, it is spoken of as an close bis natural cbeerMnessand vivacity, 
admirable work, the author of which was delighting himsefr in rural amusements, 
then deceased. and enjoying with philosophic calmness 

BATHURST, (Allen, Earl,) a distin- the shade of the loftv trees h;« 
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had planted, and which had called forth lord Mansfield advised that the opinions 
from Pope, who was one of his friends, of the judges should be taken on the 
the well-known line — point, and, conformably with those opin- 

“ Who plants like Bathurst, and who builds like ions, the lords reversed the decree of the 

court of chancery. (Lords’ Journals, 
In 1772 he was advanced in the peerage 7th March, 1771.) 
to the dignity of Earl Bathurst; and be In 1770 Bathurst had the great seal 
died at his seat near Cirencester, Septem- confided to him as chancellor, and was 
her 16, 1775, in his ninety-first year. raised to the peerage by the title of baron 
BATHURST, (Henry,) second carl Apsley, of Apsley, Sussex. Tlie opinion 
and baron Bathurst, and first harou generally entertained of this appointment 
Apsley, lord chancellor of England in is embodied in Sir Fletcher Norton’s 
the reign of George HI., was the second sarcastic remark, ‘i^What the three could 
son of the first carl Bathurst, and was born not do has been given to the most in- 
on the 2d of May, 1714. He was cdii- capable of the three.” Lord Apsley 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he succeeded to the earldom of Bathurst, on 
graduated bachelor of arts in 1732. lii the death of his father, in 1775; three 
1735-6 he was called to the bar by the years after which period, finding himself 
Society of Lincoln’s-iiin. At the general unequal for the fatigues of his office, he 
election in 1735, he was, through his surrendered the great seal, and the next 
father’s intlucnoe, returned to parliament year was appointed president of the coun- 
for Cirencester, for which borough he cil, which honourable station he continued 
sat until his elevation to the bench. He to fill until the dissolution of lord North’s 
connected himself in the lirst instance administration, when he retired from 
with the opposition, until Walpole’s down- public life. 

fall and the accession of the Pelham Although in no ways worthy of the 
party to power, when he afforded his high judicial situations which he was 
support to government ; hut on being called on to fill, lord Bathurst was by no 
appointed, in 1745, solicitor-general to moans destitute of cither learning or 
the prince of Wales, (receiving a silk ability, and his parliamentary career 
gown at the same time,) he resumed his exhibited him as a man of spirit and 
Seaton the opposition benches. In 1745 (“excuse some courtly strains”) of con- 
he was attorney-general to the prince, sistency and honour. In private life he 
whose death, in 1751, destroyed his was greatly beloved. He was twice 
hopes, and induced him once more to married, first to Anne, relict of Charles 
join the administration party, in conse- Philips, Esq., who died without children; 
quence of whicli, on the recommendation and secondly to Tryphena, daughter of 
of lord Hardwioke, he was, in 1754, Thomas Scawen, Esq., of Carshalton, 
anpoii) ted a judge of the court of common Surrey, by whom he had two sons and 
])teus, in which post he continued for se- four daughters. Lord Bathurst's iudg- 
venteen years. On the deatli of Charles v*'“nts during the time he was a judge of 
Yorke, the great seal being put into com- Common Pleas are reported in Wil- 
niission, Mr. Justice Bathurst was one of son’.s Reports ; and those cluring the time 
the commissioners, together with Mr. of his presiding in the Court of Chancery, 
Baron Srnythe and Mr. Justice Aston, in Mr. Dickens’s Reports. 

The judgments of these commissioners, BATHURST, (Henry,) third earl 
it is said, were in many cases prepared Bathurst, and baron Bathurst, and second 
for them by lord Mansfield, especially baron Apsley, the eldest son of the pre- 
the famous one in Tothill v. Pitt, (Dick- ceding, was b«)rn on the 22d of May, 
ens, 431,) in which, reversing the de- 1762, and on his coming of age, entered 
cision of the master of the rolls, Sir parliament as member for Cirencester, 
Thomas Sewell, they held the devise and within a few months became a lord- 
in the will of Sir William Pynsent, un- commissioner of the admiralty. From 
der which lord Chatham claimed the July 1789 until June 1791, he sat at the 
Burton Pynsent estate, to be invalid, by treasury board, having in May 1790 
reason of a prior devise of it in the will succceaed the earl of Hardwicke as a 
of the former proprietor, which the mas- teller of the exchequer, the reversion of 
ter of the rolls had adjudged •void, as which office had been previously granted 
tending to a perpetuity. So much dis- to him. In 1793 he became a commis- 
satisfaction was excited^in the profession sioner of the board of control, and was 
in consequence of this decision, that sworn of the privy council. In this first 
whenlord Cbatbam appealed to the lords) office he continued until the dissolution 
V. 348 
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the ministry in 1802. lie succeeded ho supported catholic emancipation, the 
to the peerage on the 6th of August, repeat of the Test and Corporation Acta, 
1794, and on the assembling of parlia* and the Reform Bill. He died in London, 
nieiit in 1796 moved the address. In on the 5th of April, 1837. (Life by his 
1804 he was appointed master worker son. Gent.'s Mag.) 
of the mint; in lvS07, president of the BATHURST, (Walter,) an English 
board of trade ; in 1 809, secretary for naval officer, who fell in the action at 
foreign affairs, which office he held only Navarino, on the 2 1st of October, 182/. 
from the 11th of October to the 6tli of He was a nephew of Dr. Bathurst, bishop 
December. On the 11th of June, 1812, of Norwich; became a lieutenant in 
he became secretary for the colonies, in 1790, and post-captain on the 2 Uh of 
wffiichpost he remained until 1828, when October, 1799, which last rank he tairly 
he was appointed president of the coun- earned by having captured a first rate, 
oil, an ofiice of which the accession of the Ville tie Park, in the Meditcrraiicau, 
the Whig party to pow"r in 1830 deprived while bearing the Hag of earl St. Vincent, 
him. lie was created a knight of the Bathurst having carried home his prize, 
garter in 1817, Lord Bathurst wjis an joined the Channel licet in command of 
amiable and intelligent nobleman, much the Enriftlice (24), with which, whil(‘ re- 
prized by his party for his knowledge turning from convoying an ontwurd- 
of business and strict integrity. “He hound Quebec fleet of mcrchanlmen, he 
seems,’’ observes Sir Egerton Brydps, captured, about April, 1807, a French 
“ too much to have indulged in a life of privateer of fourteen guns and sixty men, 
indolence ; for his friends speak of him and a Dutch East indiaman. On the 
as a man of very superior talents, of 20th of October he cairied despatches to 
which, however, ho has not given the India relative to the peace of Amiens, 
world much opportunity to form a judg- and whilst on that station, was employed 
ment. He is said to be sagacious and successively in the Terjiskhore and PiU 
sarcastic, full of acute sense and cutting frigates, with which r(‘sj)ectively he cap- 
lumumr.” He died on the 26th of July, tured a Dutch East Indiaman and hlocfc- 
1834. aded Port Louis. After this, he was 

BATHURST, (Henry,) lord bishop of with the Salsette (wliiehnnme the Pittut 
Norwich, the son of Benjamin, younger this time resumed,) (mgaged under Sir 
brother of Allen, fir.st carl Bathurst, was James Saumaroz in the' Baltic, where 
born at Brackley, in Northamptonshire, he captured the Hussian cutler Jpiik, of 
In November, !74'1, and educated at fourteen guns and sixty-<me men, and 
Winchester, and New college, Oxford, of in July 1809, was employed in conduct- 
which he was elected a fellow wlien in ing a divi.«ioii of lord Uhatham's army to 
the sixteenth year of his age. He gra- Walchevcn, after which, towards the end 
dilated bachelor of civil law on the 27th of 1810, he was removed into the Fume, 
of October, 1768, and doctor on the 5th (74,) and actively engaged in the Medi- 
• of June, 1776. In the early part of his terrancan. Subsequently he wa.s an- 
life he resided for some time with hj^pointed to tlie Genoa, (74,) wliile in 
uncle, the first lord Bathurst, who prflBbommandofwhich he was killed. (Gent/s 
sen ted him with the living of Sulperton, Mag.) 

in Gloucestershire, which he exchanged BATHURST, (Benjamin,) a gentle- 
for a New-collegc benefice, the rectory miin bom at Loiiduii in 1784, and om- 
of Witchingham, in Norfolk ; but, at the ployed at an early age in diplomatic 
wish of lord Bathurst, again returned to missions. He only merits a place in a 
Salpertoii. About 1 775 he was appointed biographical dictionary by his inclan- 
a canon of Christ church, Oxford, and choly fate. When returning in 1899 
about five years afterwards married from a mission to Vienna, the bearer of 
Grace, daughter of the Very Rev. Charles important despatches, he was secretly 
Cootc, dean of Kilfenora, and sister of assassinated near Hamburgh : and all the 
the well-known gallant officer, general traces of him which were ever discovered 
Sir Eyre Coote. In 1795 he was ap- consisted in apart of Ids clothes, found 
pointed to a prebendal stall in Durham on the bank of the Elbe. The exact 
cathedral, and in 1805 became bishop of manner of his deatji, and the author of 
Norwich. He had the character of being the crime, have remained wrapped in 
an amiable and well-disposed prelate, profound mystery, 
but public opinion is naturally much BATHYCLES, a most celebrated 
divided as to the policy of much of his artist, who made ^e throne upon which 
conduct. A steady and consistent Whig, was placed the image of Apollo Amy- 
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claeiis, mentioned by Pausanias, iiL 18. bund, and during the minority of 
lie was a native of Magnesia, bat it is children, she ruled the kingdom during 
doubtful at what period. Sillig states ten years with great vigour and prudence, 
him to have flourished in the sixtieth In 665, she was compelled by the nobles 
Olympiad, and to have exercised his of the kingdom to retire to the monastery 
art as a statuary at Sparta. That learned of Chillcs, which she had built, and 
writer enters into a very full discussion where she forgot the splendour of her 
(Catalogus Artificum, &c. pp. 104, 105, former state in the practice of piety. 
106,) upon the subject of this artist, and She was canonized by pope Nichmas 1. 
states his reasons fur assigning him the Her festival is held on the 80th Jan. 
date above mentioned. The throne is (Biog. Univ.) 

described as of surpassing splendour, the BATISTE, one of the greatest vio- 
Oraces and the Hours forming tlic prin- lin-pla}^ers of tlie last century, a pupil 
cipal supporters. There was also a statue and intunixie frien^ of Corelli. When he 
oi DianH, and indeed so many bas-re- came to Paris, it was said that he was 
liefs and ornaments, that it was difficult the first who had ever played double 
which to admire most, the fertility of the tunes on the violin. He died in Poland, 
artist, or the taste of the people who as director of the royal chapel. (Gerber.) 
demanded such works of art. Tne whole BATISTIELLO. See Cakacciolo. 
fabulous history of Greece was repre- BATIUSHKOV, (Constantine Niko- 
sented. It appears that the throne laevitch,) one of the most elegant Russian 
contained many seats, but upon the writers in the reign of Alexander 1., was 
principal was placed the statue of the born at Vologda in 1787, and was sent 
god, which, liowever, was not from the by his father, who was a person of easy 
hand of Bathyclcs. It was only a bar- fortune, to be educated at St. Petersburg, 
barons and colossal work, which its an- He early manifested a taste for Italian 
tiquity and tlic piety of the Amycleaiis poetry and literature, and on quitting 
had rendered celebrated. (Sillig, Catal. school, where he had received as com- 
Artificum. Biog. Univ.) plete a course of instruction as such esta- 

BxVrilYLLUS, (u.c. 18,) who, with blishments were then able to supply, he 
Pylades, was the " inventor of a new continued to pursue his studies, m which 
method of representing all kinds of thea- he was assisted by the advice and taste of 
trical pieces by dancing. He was a his uncle, M. N. Muraviev, a writer 
native of Alexandria, the fveedman of whose literary character has been drawn 
Meecenas, and the object of his extra- by Batiushkov himself. In 1806 he en- 
vagant and licentious passion, and at tored the army ; and after accompanying 
whose wish Augustus countenanced the his regiment to Gtrrniany, saw some 
players and their art. ikithyllus excelled military service in Friesland and Sweden, 
HI comic, and Pylades in tragic panto- where he had an opportunity of studying 
mime, and from them sprung two sects natural scenery that w^as new and de- 
respeclivcly supporting them in their lightful to him. A severe wound in the 
competition for public fame. Each sect ^ ^pot, and the cessation of hostilities 
preserved the name and character of it^*inortly afterwards, caused him to return, 
master — the disciples of Bathyllus being and he once more resumed his former 
called Bathylli, those of Pylades being peaceful occupations, until the war of 
denominated Pyladie. The Uoinaiis were 1812, when, notwithstanding that he 
divided into parties for tliese two panto- then held the desirable appointment of 
mimists; and that of Bathyllus being librarian at the imperial library, St. 
most powerful, procured the banishment Petersburg, be gave up that and his 
of Pylades. On his return, he is said to other pursuits, to share in the dangers 
have been warned by Augustus not to and honours of tliat memorable crisis ; 
create divisions amongst the people, and nor did he return till 1816. Two years 
to have replied, ** Ca'sar, it is of use to afterwards he obtained an appointment 
you that the people should busy thorn- in the office for foreign affiurs, and was 
selves about Bathyllus ^^nd myself." sent as an attachd of the embassy to 
(Biog. Univ.) Naples. But Italy, so long the object of 

BATILDA, (St.) the wife of Clovis II. his enthusiastic imagination, was not long 
king of France, was an Anglo-Saxon by to be enjoyed by him, for he was attacked 
birth, and had been captured by pirates, by a severe mental complaint, which has 
and sold into slavery to Archambald, since rendered his existence a dreary 
mayor of the palace to the Frankish blank ; therefore, though he is still living 
monarch. After the death of her bus- at Vologda, he may be considered as one 
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^who has for several years been extinct to 
the world, his career having long been 
finished, and nothing but a final date 
being wanting to this notice of him. 
His works were first published in 2 vols, 
8vo, at St. Petersburg, 1817; the one con- 
sisting of his prose, the other of his poeti- 
cal pieces. If there is nothing particu- 
larly striking or important in the subjects 
themselves, these productions, which are 
to be considered only as his first literary 
essays — pledges of what he might in 
time have accomplished — discover a 
cultivated, reiined,*and feeling mind, 
and are remarkable for their elegance of 
style. They have, in fact, come to be 
considered classical models of the lan- 
guage. Among his prose pieces, the 
most interesting are those on the writings 
of Lomonosov and Muraviev, the Even- 
ing with Prince Kantemir, the Visit to 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
extracts of Letters from Finland. Those 
on Tasso and Ariosto, and on Petrarch, 
are elegant pieces of criticism, but, as 
may be imagined, add very little to what 
has been said again and again respecting 
writers whose merits have been discussed 
throughout all Europe. As a poet, like- 
wise, Batiushkov is to be “ weighed, not 
measured judged of not by the bulk, 
but the quality of his productions, for 
iiftcr deducting those pieces which are 
either translations or avowed imitations 
from other languages, there remain but 
few original ones ; neither are they of 
any great length; yet within the brief 
compass of those few poems we meet 
with much poetry — with its choicest es- 
sence. Of that entitled ‘ To my Penates,* 
a translation is given in Bowring's Rus- 
sian Anthology, where it is dcscribgi^ 
somewhat erroneously, as his most 
hrated composition, far the most noted 
of them all being his Dying Tasso, of 
which there is also an English version, 
more faithful, indeed, to the spirit than 
to the literal beauties of the original — ' 
in the ninth volume of the Foreign 
Quarterly. (Kntz. Leks* For. Quart. 
Rev.) 

BATIZI, (Andreas and Michael,} two 
Hungarians, who lived about the middle 
of the sixteenth cenh^, and professed 
the protestant creed. The former wrote 
several national h^ins in the Hungarian 
language ; the latter, some religious 
books. (Horanyi.) 

BATKA, (Lorenz,) a musician, and 
the father of a numerous iamily of Bo- 
hemian organists and musical penormers, 
some of whom were employed at the 
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ducal courts of Sagan, and by the bishop of 
Breslau, &c. (Schilling.) 

BATLEY, an English engraver in 
mezzotinto, w’ho iioiirislied about the 
year 1 770. He >vas principally employed 
m engraving portraits. (Bryan’s Diet.) 

BATLOWSKY, (A.) a Polish painter, 
who flourished at Dresden about the end 
of the seventeenth century, Bodenehr 
has engraved after him the portrait of 
George Meistcr, gardener to the court, 
and that of Stephen Pilnrick, 1098. 
(Heinccken, Diet, ties Artistes.) 

BATMAN, (Stephen.) a divine, poet, 
and miscellaneous writer of the sixteenth 
century, is said by those who have written 
on his life to have been born and edu- 
cated at Bruton, in Somersetshire. This 
statement we do not mean to dispute; 
but when in 1578 he had a grant of anus 
from Sir William Dethick of three red 
stars, the lowest issuing from a crescent 
on a golden field, he gave this account 
of his ancestors : that his father, Henry 
Brewer, son of Albertus Brewer, a ma- 
gistrate of Zwoll, in Belgium, who served 
under Charles V., came ‘to England in 
the thirty-second year of king Henry 
Vin., and then called himself Butman ; 
that he married a daughter of Henry 
Whitborne, goldsmith, by whom he had 
Stephen, ami many other children. Bat- 
man studied divinity in the university of 
Cambridge, and early in life became do- 
mestic cliaplain to archbishop Parker, 
whom he greatly assisted in the collec- 
tion of the books and MSS. which that 
prelate made. 1 1 e was reckon ed a learned 
and pious minister. Wlieii the archbi- 
shop was deail, he hecnine chaplain to 
Henry, lord Ilnnsdon, was D.D., and 
rector of Merstham, in Surrey. It does 
not appear that he had other preferment. 
He died in 1587, when lie was probably 
not much more than fifty years of age. 

The earliest of his printed writings is 
a poem entitled The Travaylcd Pilgrim 
bringing New's from all Parts of the 
World, 4 to, 1569, a rare volume, the copy 
at the sale of Mr. Perry's library being 
sold for 26/. I os. Gd. In the same year 
he printed a tract in prose, interspersed 
with verse, entitled, A Christall Gloss of 
Christian Reformation. We shall endea- 
vouj||. to plu^ his other publications in 
chronological order. Joy fill News out 
of Helvetiafrom Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
declaring the ruinate Fall of the Papal 
Dignity also a Treatise against Usury, 
1575 ; Golden Book of the Leaden Go^, 
1577. This is a iflnd of Pantheon. A Pre- 
face before John Rogers's Displaying of 
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the Family of Love,. 1 5T9: TLe Doom, 
warmng all Men to l!lu(lg9ient.^w)ierem 
are 'contained for the mo^t ptataB the 
strange Prodigies happened in l^e Worid^ 
with divers secrel Figur^«f of Revelation, 
gathered in tliye Manner d genera^ 
Chronicle out of approved Authors, 

.This wa? folb^M what is his "largest 
wi>rk,and that jjy which liSii' is hestr^- 
memherej, Bali^Ein UpbhJ BartholOme 
his Book Dp 'Prdpriclatihtts'll^srum, fol. 
1582. , Bartholomeus''* wdk an English 
^ Franciscan of the fourteenth century. An 
English wsrsioii of Ui^worksw^mad^yiy 
Tvevistt, and it was printed both by Mfin- 
kin de tVbrde and Berthelet. ^Batni^ 
made additionf to it from (Jesner und 
other writers of his time. Beside the 
abov^, there are two other vrorks of his 
to which ncr dates are affixed, namely, 
Of the Arrival of the three Graces into 
F.nglatid, lamenting the abuses of the pre- 
sent age ; and Notes to Leland’s Assertio 
Arthuri, translated by Bicliard Robinson. 
By his wife, Sibil, daughter of John 
Bakery' he bad three children, Arthur, 
M^itthew, and. Jane. 

BATMANSON, (Jolm,) an English 
theologian of the sixteenth century, who 
studied at Oxford, and became a Car- 
thusuin monk in the house of that order 
in London, and Afterwards became prior 
of the Charterhouse at Hinton, in Somer- 
setshire, He died on the sixteenth of 
November, 1531. His writings, which 
are emmieratcd in Tanner, were chiefly 
directed against the reformation. 

BATO. Five persons of this name 
are recorded in ancient history, but of 
only two of them have any fragments 
been preserved. Tliese are, the comic 
writer, three of whose plays arc quoted 
by Athenmus and StohjEus, and the rhe- 
torieiau and historian of Sinope, whose 
work on i^e tyrants of Ephesus is nieii- 
' tioned by'^Athenmiis. 

BATONI, (Pompeo Girolamo,) a dis- 
tinguished Italian painter of the last 
century, was bom at Lucca in 1708, and 
till his seventh year was as dcibrmed in 
person as he appeared obtuse in intellect, 
jliat the latter defect was only in ap- 
pearance was proved by his whole after- 
life : hut the former resulted in a certain 


life ; hut tli^fbimer resulted in a certain 
ungainliness^ana awkwar^ deniem^ur, 
which he ntiver lost. H? father ,^who 
waa a goldsmith, destined him for his 
own itadCf much against the boy's will, 
who ga^ed, however, by this proceeding, 
practice in designing, and, ultimately, an 
introduction to powerftll ahd willing pa- 
trotifi/ The circumstancjp which brought 
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him to the notice of these last was his^ 
eicquisite workmanship of a golden cha- 
lice, made for the citizens of Lucca as a 
present from them to pope Benedict 
jCl^lI. Several ndhles subscribed to 
afford him the means of studying his 
art' hi the Roman academy, and he was 
placed under Sebastiano Lonca and Agos- 
fitio Masucci ;* but his taste jed hin\ 
rather to study the productions of Ha-, 
phael. His marriage with the daughter ' 
of the overseer of the FarnCse palace, in 
111 # twenty-second year, provoked his 
patrons to withdrai^ their assistance, and 
{le was compelled to paint portraits and 
^tkipies for subsistence ; but a commission 
from the morchese Gabrielli di Gubbio 
for an altarpiece for the chapel of his 
family in the church of St. Gregory, gave 
him the opportunity he desired of em- 
ploying his pencil in a worthier manner, 
and though cramped by the wishes of 
the marquis as to the subject, (a Ma- 
donna and four saints,) he produced a 
proof not only of his ability in design, 
hut of his talent in colouring, which his 
critics ^d treated slightingly. A num- 
ber of similar commissions followed this, 
and among them one to paint a piece to 
be executed in mosaic for the church of 
St. Peter, at Rome. The picture, of 
which the submet was from the history 
of Simon the Sorcerer, was painted, but 
could not be copied, as haa been pro- 
posed, from want of room in the part of 
the church destined for it. He painted 
also a vast number of pictures for indi- 
viduals, religious, historical, and allego- 
rical, among which the most noted are 
a Holy Family, bought by the then 
prince Paul of Russia ; Thetis receiving * 
^^hilles from Chiron, and the Conti- 
Twhee of Scipio, for the empress Cathe- 
rina; two scenes from the history of 
Diana, for the king of the Poles; and 
tlie family of Darius before Alexander, 
for the king of Prussia. The Dresden 
’ gallery possesses the famous Penitent 
Magdalene, and a.^ohn the Baptist. Se- 
veral of his pictui^es also reached Eng- 
land. The number of portraits painted 
by him is almost incrediule. He died at 
llome in 1787. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BATORI. See Batthort. 

BATRACUS. Sparta must under the 
Roman empire have greatly changed her 
character from what it was during the 
time she was the powerful rival of Athens 
for the supremacy of Greece. She then 
despised" the arts of peace; but at the 
later period we And her producing in 
Batracus on architect, who, with Saurua 
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his coiinti-yman and colleague, was em- botany, which have received the highest 
ployed in erecting the temple of Jupiter approbation of Gmeliii and other cele- 
and Juuo and many other of the most brated naturalists, 
important edifices at Rome, under* the. BAIT, was tlie name of several old 

patronage of Metellus and Octavia. Plii^y pnlch writers. 

mentions a remarkable instance of the Bdrikotomew Bait, horn at Alort, in 
ingenious vanity of these Spartans, who, Flanders, jn 1515, embraced the doc* 
anxious to record these monuments triii^ of Luther, and was obliged to seek 
the productions of their genius and not shelter , from persecution in Germany, 
being allowed to inscribe their names on where he settled at Rostock, 'aud died 
the buildings themselves, took care to in 1559. He wrote a book^ entitled De 
carve in the eyes of the Ionic voluteaof iEconomia Christiana, 
the porticoes a frog and a lizard, as sym* . Lievin, son of Bartholomew,^ was bom * 
hols of their names. 9his statement may at Ghent in 1545, and followed his father 
have been thought by some to have been 16 Rostock. Ho studied at Wittem- 
one of the many fanciful and graceful bttrg, under Melanclhon, and afterwards 
fictions with which Pliny is considered taught mathematics at Rostock. Driven 
to have interspersed his liistorical facts, from this place by war and pestilence, he 
But happily a fragment in the church of went to Venice, whore he took the degree 
S. Lorenzo, without the walls of Rome, of doctor in medicine. On thejieace, ho 
rescues the veracity of the historian. In returned to Rostock, became professor of 
this basilica there is an Ionic capital to medicine there, and died in 1591. His 
one of the columns, evidently antique, Epistolse aliquot, Medica tractantes, arc 
which has in the middle of the eyes of printed in the Miscellanea of his iicphcw' 
the volutes (spirm columnarum) a frog Smetius. 

and a lizard. This at once proves the James Baft was in 1500 secretary of 
accuracy of Pliny, exemplifies the am- the town of Bergon-op-Zoom, and is 
bitious device of the architects, and shows knowm as the friend of Krasnuis. 
to what period of art the church of the CorneHus Baitf his son, boruatVeere, 
Christian saint owes some of its most in Zealand, about 1470; was also a friend 
attractive features, taken from the ruins of Erasmus. One of bis most romarfc- 
of a temple of a heathen god. able books was a description of the world, 

BATSCH, (Augustus John George entitled Wereldbcschrijvmg, printed in 
Charles,) a distinguished naturalist, was 1512, 

descended from a Livonian family, and BA'FT, (Charles,) a physician, who 
born at Jena, October 28, 1761. At an practised at Antwerp, Iiamhurgh, and 
early period, he manifested a great taste Dordrecht. In the latter city he dwelt 
for the study of natural history, and from 1593 to 1598. He published at 
studied medicine under Succow, Nicolai, Rostock, in 1569, l)c Morho Gallico, and 
Gnmer, Lodcr, and Stark. He was re- some other works ; and he made trans- 
ceived a master in philosophy in 1781^^Iations into Dutch of the works of 
and having taken his medical degree, iff^Ambrose Pare, James Guillumcau, anfd 
retired to Weimar, with the intention of Christm>hcr Wirtsung. 
entering into practice. In this respect, BA'IT, (Conrad,) a celebrated phy- 
however, he was so little engaged, that sician, born at Rostock, May 13, 1573, 
he resolved upon devoting himself en- where he studied, and also at Koeiii^s- 
tirely to natural history. In 1784 count burg and Ilehnstadt, under Capell, Lid- 
Reiiss engaged him to ^rrange his cabinet dell, and Mm tin. In 1602 a very fatal 
at Kcestritz, which occU|)iea him a whole epidemic^, prevailed at Koenigshurg, to 
year. The duke of Weimar gave him a which he paid the most devoted utteii- 
pension, and appointed him in 1786 prio- tion, and was most liberally recompensed 
lessor extraordinary of natural history by the inhabitants. He travelled in 
at Jena, where he took a doctor’s degree France and Italy, and took a doctor’s 
in the same year. In 1787 he was sdso dcgre,e at Basle in 1604. He returned 
nominated a professor extraordinary of toRolStock, w4iere he died Nov. 30, 1605, 
medicine ; in 1 792, a professor in ordi- from a wound by knif^ In his band, 
nary of philosophy; and in 1793 he was with which, in a fall down stairs,, he un- 
m^e the director of the Society for the fortunately pierced his body. ' He left 
Advancement of Natural Sciences, esta- two small works, which were in ^1601 
hlished in that city. He died Sepit. 29, published at Koenigshurg in one volume, 
1802, having published a great number Oratio Botanologia and Oratio AmitQ* 
of works in natural history, particularly mica. 
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BATT, (William,) a physician, was the walls and mosaics of which still re- 
born at Collingham, June 18, 1744, and main. Its magnificence surpasses that of 
was educated at the university of Oxford, any other monastic establishment in Si- 
ll e acquired his medical knowledge in cily, and probably in Italy, and the reve- 
tlio London schools, after which he went nues amount to 100,000 ounces, or 
to Montpelier, where he took a doctor s 50,000/. per annum. Conceived upon a 
degree in 1770. He then travelled in vast scale by one of the Benedictine fa- 
France, Germany, Sweden, liolbind, thers, the P. Valeriano de’ Franchis, in 
Prussia, and Italy. Having made him- the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
self intimate with Liniiieus at Upsal, and first stone was laid by the viceroy Gio- 
Albinus at Leyden, he returned to Eng- vanni de la Cerda. The plan, as origi- 
land ; but his health being bad, he was nally designed, was to consist of the old 
compelled to go to Genoa, where he church as the central and principal ob- 
practised medicine, and in 1778 was ject, having at thf east end a spacious 
appointed professor of chemistry. He com*t, which served as a cemetery to the 
presented to the academy of this city a monks. On the north side are two square 
collection of rare and curious ]dants courts, each side measuring about 120 
which he had made, and he was useful feet, and surrounded by an upper and 
in introducing the pnictice of vaccination, lower arcade or loggia supported by piers 
He gained the ap])r(jhation of the citizens and columns, and there were to have been 
by his attention to them during the se- two corresponding courts on the south 
veve fever of 1 800 ; and he died Feb. 9, side of the church. More to the east- 
1812, deeply regretted. He published ward are spacious gardens extending the 
some memoirs in the Transactions of the whole length of the back front of the 
Medical Society of Eimihition of Genoa, building, with terraces, alcoves, pavilions, 
on various medical subjects of iritcrest. fountains, a flora, compartments for the 
BAlTAGLlA,(Dionisio,) a painter at various divisions of plants, and pavilions 
Verona about 15-^17. The picture of SUi. with columns commanding an extensive 
Barbara, made for the church of Sta. view of the sea. In February 1578, about 
Euphemia in the above city, has been twenty years after the commencement of 
much praised. (Luiizi.) the works, the monks with great religious 

BATFAGLIA, (Cesarc,) born at Mi- pomp took possession of the portion of 
Ian in 1605. He studied philosophy at the building at that time completed, which 
Cremona, and theology at Bologna, then consisted of the two courts to the 
preached with much applause in many north of the church. In 1605 the stone 
towns of Italy, and was intimate with piers, which formed the porticoes of the 
Francesco, duke of Este. He published cloisters, were taken down and replaced 
several of his panegyrics, L'eseniplare e by 104 columns of Carrara marble ; but 
il Diadeimi del Principe, predica fatta an eruption of Etna having in 1669 ma- 
alla Repuhlica di Lucca, Lucca, 1670, terially injured the old church, Giambat- f 
4 to. Tliey were collected in 1 vol., printed J^sta Contini, a Roman architect, was 
at Milan, 1654, 12mo. (Mazzuchelli.)^5ikmployed to erect a new church, which 
BATIAGLIA, (Francesco Maria,) a was begun in 1687, of colossal dimensions, 
native of Milan, of the order of the being about 350 feet long by 120 feet 
Eremites of St. Augustin. He wrote, wide. When they had been occupied 
amongst several other devotional books, six years upon the new work, an earth- 
Galleria spiritualc, which was four times quake threw down the fine cloister with 
reprinted at Milan, from 1664 to 1675; its marble columns, and thirty of the 
remarkable as one of the few Italian fathers were killed, which lea to the 
hooks which were inserted in the Index entire abandonment of the monasteiy. 
Libr. Prohib. (Argellatti. Mazzuchelli.) After some years, however, Uie monies 
BATPAGLIA and BIONDO, were returned, the columns were again restored 
two Sicilian architects, who fiourisbed to their former position, and the works to 
towards the close of the eij^htceiith cen- the church were resumed with spirit. In 
tury, and who oarticularly distinguished 1730 the architect, Tomasso Amato, of 
themselves by the mstgniticent additions Messina, erected several dormitories, and 
which they made to the superb Benedic- after him Giambattista Vaccarini of Pa- 
tine convent at Catanea. This group of lermo built on the south side of the 
buildings is situated upon one of the most church the refectories, kitchen, museum, 
elevated positions of ttie town, on part of and library, which, instead of correspond- 
the site of an antique edifice supposed to ing with the courts on the north side, 
have been thermic, many fragments of form a mass completely different from 
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the other, and thus destroy the unity of men of inferior rank in life, (HittorfT 
the design. Some idea may be formed et Zanth, Architecture Modcrne de la 
of the magnificence and size of this con- Sicile.) 

vent from the scale of these dependen- BAITAGLIA, (Francesco,) a senator 
cies. There is a circular vestibule about of Venice, of one of the most distin- 
40 feet in diameter, leading to the larger guished families of that republic, lie 
refectory, 1 16 feet long by 42 wide. On was a warm partizan of tlie French re- 
ihe side of this vestibule is the smaller re- volution, and an advocate for an inti- 
fectory, oval in plan, 51 feet by 44 feet 6. mate alliance botween the republic of 
The kitchen, which is attached, is 42 Venice and that of France. WlienBona- 
fect square. The library is 97 feet long parte invaded Italy, Battaglia and Dan- 
by 45 feet wide, separated by a wide dolo were named commissioners to treat 
corridor from the museum for natural with him. It was by the influence of 
history, which is aboA 200 feet long by Battaglia that the Freneli were put in- 
feet wide. Along the west, north, possession of Venice. He died in 1799. 
and south sides of these buildings is a (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
spacious court, 47 feet wide, enclosed BATTAGLIB, dclle, or dello BAM- 
hy stables, coach-houses, granaries, and BOCCIATK, fNIicliel Angiolo.) See 
sheds for the reception of the poor when- Cerouozzi. 

ever -an earthquake or an eruption of BATTAGLINl, (Francesco,) a nohle- 
Ktna may compel the inhabitants of the man of Rimini, lived about 1610. He 
vicinity to setik for shelter within the went to Rome, where he distinguislied 
walls of the more substantial convent, himself much by his learning, and recited 
Toward the end of the eighteenth ceii- in the Collegio Romano a Greek sermon in 
tury Battaglia and Bioiido completed praise of St. Louis Gonzeaga. He wrote 
the cloister of the westernmost court on Heraclitus lumianmVita>Miseriashigen8, 
the north side of the church, and erected Romm, 1629, Ito. (Mazzuchelli.) 
the superb staircase. The marbles, co- BATl'ACLlNl, (Marco,) born near 
loured stuccoes, bas-reliefs, sculptured Rimini in 1645, studied philosophy and 
arabesques, the exquisitely harmonized jurisprudence at Cesena, and became n 
tones of the columns and of the slabs doctor of both laws. He went to Rome, 
which cover the walls and adorn the coves and followed the career of on advocate, 
and ceilings, give an incomparable rich- until his health obliged him to quit it, 
ness of efiect to the skilfully arranged when cardinal di Carpegna obtained for 
plan of this staircase, which was ulti- him the situation of luugoleiiente civile at 
inately completed by Carmelo Bataglia Ancona. Wlicn he was about to he trans- 
Sant Agnolo, nephew to Bataglia. Every ferred to Fabriano, the community would 
object is combined in this superb monas- not receive him witlmul being a prelate, 
tery^ which could contribute to its beauty and pope Innocent XI. made him tlierc- 
•and magnificence. Its open galleriesj, fore his prclato domcstico. In 1690 he 
its closed corridors, and the cloisters era^^ecame bishop of Novera, in Grnbria. 
bellislied with a brilliant vegetation anlifc^aving been transferred to the bisljopric 
constantly running fountains ; extensive of Cesena, he died in his native place, 
museums, and richly-stored library; its Terra di St. Mauro, in 1717. He wTote 
sj^acious church, and stupendous organ, 11 Leggista Filosofo, Roma, 1680, 4to. 
li inferior to any, secona only to that This work treats of the connexion of le- 
of Haerlem ; the cemetery which occu- gislation with the rules of moral philo- 
pics the centre of all these objects, itself sophy. Istorm Universale di tutti i Con- 
encircled by porticoes; and the entire silj, Venezia, 1686, fol. Notwithstanding 
group of buildmgs surrounded by exten- its title, this work contains the history of 
sive plantations of trees and evergreens, the principal councils only. Annali del 
and beds of rare luxuriant flowers. Tlie Sacerdozio e dell* Imperio, &c., iUd* 
whole lies on a rough undulated surface vol. 4, folio, 1701 — 1711. He left seve- 
of lava, and fills the beholder with asto- ral works in MS. (J. Lami, Memorab. 
nisliment at the contemplation of such Italonim. Ughelli, Italia sacra. Maz- 
magnificent combinations of art and na- zucbelli.) • 

ture, upon which Etna looks down in all BATTARA, (John Anthony,) a learned 

his terrific m&jesty, and beyond which ecclesiastio and physician. He resided 
the eye stretches over the blue expanse at Rimini, where he died in 1789. He 
of the Ionian Sea. This vast monastery was passionately aftached to the study of 
is now inhabited by thirty padri who are natural history, and devoted mncli time 
noblenlen, and by thirty fratelli who are to the examination of the fungi, and 
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contended against the common opinion church of Canterbury, and made him 
of mushrooms owing their origin to a archdeacon of the diocese of Canterbury, 
process of putrefaction. He contended Such Wiis the history of his professional 
for their growth from seeds, and pub- life. In his character of an antiquarian 
lished some works on this subject. Per- and topographical writer, he prepared a 
soon named a genus of champignons work on the ancient state of the Isle of 
after him. His Fungorum Agri Ariini- Thanet, which he entitled, Antiquitates 
nensis Historia, published in dto at Rutupina*. This work is composed in 
Faenza in 1755, and again in 1759, is elegant Latin, and in the form of a dia- 
ornamented with 200 figures from his logue between the author and two friends, 
own drawings, rudely Imt faithfully de- Dr. Henry Maurice and Mr. Henry 
picted, and he gives a description of Wharton, both divines and chaplains of 
several species previously unnoticed. He the archbishop. It was not printed till 
*also published Ej^istola selectas de Re 1711, when it was'given to the world by 
naturali Ohscrvatioiies cornplcctens, Ri- Di*.ThomasTerry,canon of Christ church, 
mini, 1774, 4to; and Praclica Agraria, A second edition was published in 1745, 
distributa in variis Dialog, Roma*, 1 778, with the addition of an unfinished work 
1 2mo. on the antiquities of Bury St. Edmunds, 

BAITEL, (Andrew,) an English ad- his native town, the history of whicli was 
venturer, born in Essex about 15(i5. He brought dow'U to 1272. An abridgement 
embarked in a merchantman hound fur of the Antiquitates Rutupinae in English, 
the Rio de la Plata, in April, 1589 ; after entitled, The Antiquities of Richborough 
a troiihlesoinc voyage, they arrived at and Reculvcr, was published in 1774. 
their destination in mucJi distress in the Two other members of this family arc 
auluinn of the same year, and while connected with antiquarian literature, 
seeking provisions on shore, they w'ere namely, Nicholas Battely, A. M., theedi- 
seized by the natives, juid delivered to tor of an improved edition of Somiier's 
tile Portuguese, who, after keeping them Antiquities of Canterbury ; and Oliver 
in prison for four months, sent them to Battely, nephew of John, who published 
the Portuguese settlements iu Africa, the Antiquitates S. Edmondburgi. 

During a captivity of many years in Africa BATPERA, (Doroteo,) a Capucin friar 

Battel passed through numerous vicissi- and famous preacher. “Helived on scanty 
tildes, and in his adventures in the interior sustenance, took little sleep, and was in- 
had many opportunities of observing the defatigable in exertion and toil.” He pub- 
manners of the natives. He obtained his lished, Settc Ricordi principali neccssarii 
liberty early in the seventeenth century, & ciaschedun Christiano, Brescia, 1590. 
and returning to England, settled at (Cozzanda.) 

Leigh, in Essex. TIu* rclatlpn of his BATTEUX, (Charles,) born iu 1713, 
adventures, taken from Ins mouth by his at Allend’hui, near Rheims, died at the 
friend Piirchas, and inserted in tlie se- latter place as an honorary canon in 1780. t 
eond volume of his Collection ofVoyagcs^^He began his career as professor of rhe- 
is extremely curious and interesting. ^Mifaric and philosophy at the colleges of 
BA'ITELLI, (Giovanni Cristoforo,) Paris, and became iu 1761 member of 
bora in 1658 at Sassu Corvario, near Ur- the French Academy. His character 
bino. Having gone to Rome, cardinal was most honourable, and his personal 
Barberiiii became his patron, and pppe behaviour amiable in the extreme, which, 
Clemens XI. made liiin his bihliothecario united to a clear intellect, good taste, and 
privato. The latter gave him also the perspicuous style, imparted value to every 
investiture of tlie Rocca di Sasso Corvario thing he composed. As professor of the 
for three geiieratious, at the rent of one College de Navarre, he pronounced two 
scudo d OTO per annum, where BatLelli Latin discourses, one of which was en- 
established a good library. He died in titled, De Gustu veterum in Studiis Lit- 
1725, as arclibishop (in part.) of Amasia. teraruin retinendo. His numerous works 
He was the author of several antiquarian may be divided into philosophical, and 
essays. (Mazziichelli.) rhetorical, and such as relate to belles- 

BATTELY, (Joins,) boni 1647, died lettres. Amongst the 6rst class, one of 
1708, an English divine and antiquary, the most remarkable was, La Morale 
was a native of the town of St: Edmunds- d’Epicure, tir^e de ses |>ropres Ecrits, 
bury, sometime fellow of Trinity college. Pans, 1750. His next worxs, Ocellus 
Cambridge, and chablaiu to archbishop Lucanus, de la Nature de PUnivers; 
Sancroft, who gave him the rectory of Tim5e de Locres, de I’Ame du Monde ; 
Adisham, in Kent, a prebend in the Lettre d'Aristote sur le SystMne du 
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TVIonde, ibid. 1768, 8vo; are interesting sylvanian reign M'as the defeat in 1575 
contributions to tlie explanation of the of a noble named Bekez, who endea- 
philosophy of the ancients. In 1 773 he vourcd to dethrone him ; and the same 
published Histoire des Causes prdmieres, year, the Polish crown liaving become 
a work which contributed much towards vacant by the cession of Henry of Va- 
the resolution of suppressing the chair lois, he was elected, princip.illy through 
of philosophy at the College Royal. Bat- the influence of the Porte, to" tliat dig- 
^eiix’s rhetorical w'orks ai*e, 'Fraite de la nity, conditionally on his marrying the 
Construction oratoiro, ibid, 1763, 12ino; princess Anna, the heiress of the Jagel- 
Chefs d’OEuvre de TEloquencc po4tiquc ions, in conjunction with whom he was 
rUsage des jeimes Orateurs, 1780, crowned at Cracow, May 1576. In the 
12mo. His works on the belles-lettres same year he regulated by a now treaty 
and esthetics are the most important, and the relations of Poland with the Cossacks 
he is in this respect olrtainly the founder of the Ukraine, to whom increased ter- 
of a system which is not without merit, ritory and privileges were granted ; and 
These works are, Beaux Arts r6duits a in 1581 tlio administration of justice was 
im meme Principe, ibid. 1747 ; Cours facilitated by the erection of three high 
des Belles-Lettres, ibid. 1746 — 1774, 5 courts at Petrikan, Lublin, and Wilna, 
vols, 12mo ; both which works were sub- for Great Poland, Little Poland, and 
sequcntly fused in one, and oRcn trans- Lublin ; but the jiirisdiciion of these 
lated into German. The system of Bat- extended only to the nobles, who re- 
teux has been reviewed by Gothe in inaincd absolute masters of the peasantry, 
Rameau’s Ncfle, p. 391, who says that it being at the same time enacted that no 
Batteux, in stating that the imitation plebeian should be eimol}lcd without the 
of the beauties of nature is the chief aim consent of the diet! A war into wliich 
of art, has published a doctrine only he entered in alliance with Sweden (1578) 
half true. But this stricture of Gothe s against Russia terminated so much to 
is not quite fliir, because Batteux went the advantage of the allies, that tlie Czar 
much farther than teaching a more imi- purchased peace in 1583 by the cession 
tation of nature. The only other work of all ln‘s territory on the Baltic, of which 
which we have to mention is the Me- Courlaiul, with great part of Livonia, 
moires conceruant I’HistoirCjles Sciences, fell to the share of Poland. Stephen 
&c. des Chinois, 1776 — 1789, begun by Batthori died at Grodno, Dec. 1586, 
Batteux, and completed by Brequigny without issue, in the 5-1 tl» year of Ins 
and De Guignes. (Biog. Univ. Ersen iigc. He was a prince of considerable 
imd Gruber. Qu^rard.) abilities, and his frank and martial clia- 

BATTHORI, or BATHORY, (Ste- racter, with his extraordinary personal 
phen,) a Transylvanian noble, and sei- advantages, rendered him highly popular 
gneur of Somlyo, elected sovereign prince with his subjects. A memorial of his 
^ of his native country by the states, May name is preserved in the town of Bathu- 
1571, in succession to John Sigismond rin, in the Ukraine, of which lie was 
Zapolya, who had died issueless, im^thc founder. On his election to the 
had previously distinguished himself m crown of Poland, the states of Transyl- 
arms, in the service of the emperor Per- vania elected in 1576 his brother Chris- 
dinand ; but his valour and fidelity had topher as his successor, hut his five years’ 
been repaid by ingratitude, and at a later reign presents nothing important. On 
period, when executing at the court of his death (1581) he was succeeded by 
Maximilian II. a commission with which his son. 

he had been charged by Zapolya, he was BATTHORI, (Sigismond,) one of the 
arrested on suspicion, and thrown into most extraordinary characters of the age 
prison, where he remained three years, in which he lived. At his election he 
At his accession to sovereignty, Tran- had some difliciilty in procuring his 
sylvania was claimed as a dependency recognition from the Porte, which was 
both by Austria and the Porte ; but the inclined to favour a rival candidate 
power of the latter was then by fa/ the named Markhazy, and it is said to have 
more formidable, and Batthon lost no been in revenge of this aflront, that on 
time in forwarding the arrears of tribute the commeiicemeifi: of the war of 1593 
to Constantinople, and receiving from between ^thc Turks and Austrians, he 
sultan Selim the standard and mace as embraced* the cause of the emperor, with 
emblems of investiture — a proceeding in whom, as king of Hungary, lie concluded 
which Austria was forced to acquiesce, a treaty in 1595, by which he ceded to 
The only important event of his Tran- him the reversion of his states in the 
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event of the failure of hia own male line, his territories as the deputy of the 
He married at the same time the daugh- peror, and to receive German garrisons 
tcroftlic archduke Charles of Austria; into his fortresses. The sultan loudly 
and during the campaigns of 1595 and protested against this arrangement as 
1596, gained repeated advantages, in an infraction of his own rights as auze- 
concert with the revolted Waiwodos of rain ; and it was equally unpalatable to 
Moldavia and Walachia, over the Turks, the Transylvanian nobles, one party 
who were driven sicross the Danube ; among whom was desirous of asserting 
and so distinguished were his services, the total independence of their country,’ 
that he is lauded by all the writers of while another powerful faction preferred 
that day as the champion of Cliristianity, the protection of the Porte to that of 
and the chosen instrument of Providence Austria. The latter body, which em- 
for abasing the Moslems. But the tide braced nearly all the protestants in the 
of success was turned in 1597 by the country, was headed by Bcthlen-Gabor, 
great defeat sustained at Agria by the a relative of Batthori; and a conflict 
archduke Maximilian ; and Sigismoud, ensued between the adherents of the two 
apprehensive of falling into the hands of religions. Bcthlen was obliged to ily to 
the Turks, ceded the iiiiiiaediate posses- Constantinople,whcrc his representations, 
sion of Transylvania to the erupt ror combined witli some acts of hostility 
Rodolph, in exchange for the duchies of committed by Batthori on the Walachian 
Ratisbon and Oppclen in Silesia, whither frontier, determined the Porte to declare 
he repaired accordingly in the summer war against the latter. Iskender- Pasha 
of 1598. His restless spirit was soon entered 'IVansylvania with a Turkisli 
weary of this retirement : in a few mouths army, and was joined by all the partisans 
he quitted Silesia, and again making his of Bethlen. Batthori, unable to resist, 
appearance in Transylvania, summoned endeavoured in vain to effect a rcconcili- 
his partisans aroiind him, and made a ation with the Turks ; but his overtures 
fresh assignment of his rights to his were rejected, and aftei: flying for some 
cousin the cardinal Andrew Batthori, time from place to place, he was assas- 
hrother of the late king of Poland, and sinated by his own attendants, Oct. 1613. 
bishop of Warmia. This new ruler, The Turkish historians call him Dellii- 
acting under the advice of Sigismond, Kirdl, the mad king. He was the last 
commenced negotiations at Constanti- of the Batthori family who ruled in 
nople with tlic view of replacing Transyl- Transylvania. (Istu. dc Rebus llim- 
vania in its former state us a dependency garicis. Von Hammer. Naima, &c.) 
of the Porte; but he was defeated and BATTIE, (William,) a celebrated phy- 
killed (Oct. 1598) by the imperial gene- sician, born at Medbury in Devonshire, 
ral George Basta ; and Sigismond, after in 1701. He was educated at Eton, 
maintaining for some time a fniitless whence he was sent, in 1722, to King’s 
attempt to procure liis own reinstatement, college, Cambridge, where he succeeded 
was compelled to abandon finally his in obtaining a Craven scholarship, vmon ' 
pretensions, and to retire (1602) to thqgf^c nomination of carl Craven. This 
castle of Lobkowitz, assigned him by thc^ehabled him to pursue his studies witli 
emperor as a residence. Here he con- ease, and he took his bachelor's degree 
tinned several years; but engaging in in 1726, and that of master of arts in 
fresh intrigues, was imprisoned at Prague, 17t30. The advantages arising to him 
where his turbulent career was termi- from his scholarship, seem to have in- 
natod by death, March 20, 1613, after duced him in after life to found another, 
seven years’ confinement. He left no with a stipend of 20^. per annum, to which 
issue. himself nominated, and after his death 

BAITHORI, (Gabor, or Gabriel,) a it descended to the electors to the Craven 
mcpiber of the same family, was elected scholarships. His parents were in hum- 
prince of Transylvania by the states, ble circumstances, and making an un- 
1608, on the abdication of Sigismond successful application to other relations 
Racoezi, who had filled the throne for a to obtain the means of studying the law, 
few months after the death of the famous and residing at one o£ the inns of court, 
Boezkai. The emperor, however, laid he turned his attention to medicine, and 
claim to the principality as a Igipsed fief, he commenced as a practitioner in Cam- 
in virtue of a convention concluded with bridge. He now began to display the 
Boezkai (see Boczkai^, and prepared to classical knowledge be had acquired, and 
enforce his rights by arms ; but Batthori he put fortli a work by which he is well 
prevented the attack by agreeing to hold known, Isocratis Orationes Septem et 
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Epistolse, Cantab. 1729, 8vo; a more 
complete edition was published in 1749, 
in 2 vols, 8vo. He took his degree in 
physic in 1737, and an opportunity offer- 
ing, he settled as a physician in Uxbridge. 
The provost of Eton, Dr. Godolphin, 
held him in much esteem, and took a 
singular manner of evincing it. Upon 
Hattie fixing in practice the doctor sent 
his can iage and four horses for him to be 
visited as a patient, but when the physi- 
cian attempted to write for him, the 
provost declined it, saying, “ You need 
not trouble yourself^) write, I only sent 
for you to give you credit in the neigh- 
bourhood.” He succeeded in his pro- 
fession, and removed to London, affili- 
ated himself to the Royal College of 
Physicians, and was appointed to deliver 
the Harveian Oration in 1746, which 
was published. Previously to this he 
had been admitted into the Royal Society. 
He was one of the censors of the college 
in 1750, at which time a dispute was 
pending between' the college and Dr. 
Schomberg. Hattie took a prominent 
part in tins dispute, and was in conse- 
quence severely ridiculed in the Hattiad, 
which was the joint production of Moses 
Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and Doctor 
Schomberg. It has been preserved in 
Dilly’s Repository, 1776. Hattie was 
appointed to deliver the Luinleian Lec- 
tures at the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1730, and in 1751 he published them 
in 4to, under the title of De Principiis 
y\iiimalibus Excrcitationes. He was af- 
terwards appointed one of the physicians 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, and having thus 
directed his attention particularly to the 
diseases of the mind lie was also ina^ 
physician and master to a private luifljjj^ 
asylum at Islington, and in 1758 he 
published a Treatise on Madness, in 4to, 
the result of observations made by him 
to pupils, who, under projier recom- 
mendation, had been admitted by the 
governors of St. Luke’s Hospital to attend 
him on his visits to the patients, a course 
which before this time had not been 
adopted. This work involved him in a 
dispute with Dr. Monro, one of the 
physicians of the Royal Hospital of 
Bethlein, in consequence of some cen- 
sures made upon the practice adopted in 
that institution by Dr. Monro, sen. Dr. 
John Monro affixed to his pamphlet as a 
motto, a quotation from Horace, 

“ O major tandem paiess Insane mlnorl/* 

which occasioned the wits of the day, 
who entered much into those disputes, 
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to designate him Major Hattie. His opi- 
nion on the subject of insanity was much 
valued, and he was examined before the 
House of Commons in 1763, in a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the state 
of the private mnd>houses in the king- 
dom. He gave great satisfaeiion to the 
committee, who expressed, in a very 
honourable manner, the value they at- 
tached to his knowledge of the subject, 
in the Report they presented to the par- 
liament. In 1762 Hattie publislied Apho- 
rism! de cogiioscendis ct curandis Morbis 
iionnullis ad principia Animalia accom- 
modati. In 1761 he resigned his ap- 
pointment at St. Luke’s Hospital, and in 
1776 he was attacked with paralysis, of 
which he died on the 13th of June, being 
then in his seventy-second year. Hy tliis 
attack, however, his speech does not ap- 
pear to have been destroyed, for he is 
reported to have addressed a young man 
who was officiating as a nurse to him on 
the iiiglit of his dissolution, in the fol- 
lowingmanner : — Young man, you have 
heard, no doubt, how great are the ter- 
rors of death. This night will probably 
afford you some experience; but you may 
leani, and may you profit by the ex- 
ample, that a conscientious endeavour to 
perform his duty through life, will ever 
close a Christian’s eyes with comfort and 
tranquillity.” He was buried, agreeably 
to his desire, at Kingslon-npon-Thames, 
by the side of his widow, who was the 
daugliter of Harnham Goode, the under- 
muster of Eton school, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, and with whom he 
contracted a marriage in 1738 or 1739. 
He had issue three daughters, one of 
whom, Anne, was married to Sir George 
Young, afterwards an admiral in the Bri- 
tish navy, and deceased in 1810. Cathe- 
rine was married to Jonathan Rashleigh, 
esq., and Philadelphia to Sir John Call, 
hart, an officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. Dr. Hattie died in affluent 
circumstances. He had received from 
some relatives, the Colemans, who had 
declined to assist him in early life, 30,000/. 
and he had amassed a considerable sum 
by his profession. He founded a scho- 
larship at Cambridge, as before noticed, 
and he lefl to St. Luke’s Hospital 100/. ; 
to the Corporation for the Relief of the 
Widows and 0(phana of Clergymen, a 
like sum ; and to earl Camden 20 guineas, 
as a token of regard for his many public 
and private virtues. , All his books and 
papers were bequeathed to his daughter, 
Anne, who sold his estate, called Court- 
garden, at Marlow, to Mr. Davenport, 
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an eminent London surgeon. • Among 
other peculiarities which distinguished 
Battie, was his fancy for architecture, 
and he became the builder of his own 
house at this estate, in which, however, 
he unfortunately forgot the staircase, and 
the offices beneath were constantly under 
water. He was of eccentric habits, sin* 
gular in his dress, sometimes appearing 
like a labourer, and doing strange things. 
He had engaged in an enterprise to tow 
barges up the river by horses instead of 
the bargemen, in wlpch speculation he 
lost 1500/. and he also incurred the ani- 
mosity of this class of men, and on one 
occasion saved his life only by acting 
Punch to divert them from their intention 
to throw him over a bridge. He was 
afterwards so much in dread of them, 
that to protect himself from insults, he 
carried aWii him a brace of pistols. Not- 
withstanding his peculiarities, he is to be 
looked upon as a man of learning, of be- 
nevolent spirit, luimour, inclination to 
satire, and considerable skill in his pro- 
fession. 

BATriKR, (Samuel,) a physician, was 
born at Basle, Jan. 2d, 1667. He studied 
with such extraordinary assiduity, that 
he had gone through a course of philo- 
sophy, and was able to take his degree as 
a master of arts at the age of sixteen. 
He afterwards directed his attention to 
medicine, and studied under Bauhin, 
Burcard, Roth, Harder, Eglinger, and 
Zwinger. He paid particular attention 
to the Greek, in which he htul made 
such proiiciency as to be able to converse 
in that language. He also distinguished 
himself iii mathematics, which he studied 
under the celebrated Bernouilli. In 
1690 he took his degree in medicine, 
and in 1696 he went to Paris, remained 
there some time, and was in great inti- 
macy with Mallebranche, Honiberg, and 
Tonrnefort. In 1704 he was named pro- 
fessor extraordinary, and in 1 705 profes- 
sor in ordinary, of the Greek language 
at Basle, which appointment he held 
with great ^distinction until his death, 
April 23, 1744. He was on one occasion 
elected rector of the university. He 
practised medicine with success, and 

f mblished many works, of which the fol- 
owing may be mentioned : Dissertatio 
de Generations Homit^s, Basil, 1690, 
4to; Specimen Philologicum, sive Ob- 
servationes in Diogenem Laertium, &c., 
i&. 1695, 4to; Dissertationes de Mente 
Humanh, iL 1697 — 1701/4to ; Descriptio 
CEconomice Corporis Humani, i5. 1711 — 
1721, 4to*, Disquisitio de Ide^ Dei non 
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innatA in qua Lockius adversbs Sher<» 
lockium vindicantur, ib- 1721, 4to. He 
also published Commentaries and Notes 
on the New Testament, on the Tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and he as- 
sisted in the editions of Julius Pollux 
by Ilemsterhuys, and of Hippocrates by 
Iriller. 

BAITIFERRI, (Laura,) a celebrated 
Italian poetess of the sixteenth century, 
born in 1523, a natural child (but after- 
wards legitimated) of Giovanni Antonio 
Battiferri, of U rhino. She married, in 
1550, the celehratecf sculptor Bartolomeo 
Ammanati. Her name occurs frequently 
in the writers of the time ; and her verses 
arc found in all the collections published 
in that age. She published in 1560 the 
first volume of her poems, but a second 
never appeared. She also published a 
version of the seven Penitential Psalms, 
which was several times reprinted. She 
died in 1589. (Biog. Univ.) 

BATITFERRI, (Matteo,) a physician 
of Urbino, who fioiirished ut the end of 
the fifteenth century. He was a teacher 
of medicine at Ferrara, and j[>ractised 
subsequently at Venice. (Baldi Encom. 
d'Urbino. Mazzuchelli.) 

BATTIMO, (Antonio,) a Neapolitan 
lawyer, who flourished about the year 
1475, in which year he published a large 
work respecting the civil and canon laws. 
(Mazziicnelli.) 

BATTISHILL, (Jonathan, May, 1738 
— Dec, 10, 1801,) a composer ot consi- 
derable eminence, was born, it is sup- 
posed, in London, and was the son of an 
attorney. He received liis musical edu- 
cation in the choir of St. Paul's cathedral, 
un jer the care of Mr. Savage, having 
a great taste for that science at 
the early age of nine years. His first 
engagement was to compose for Sadler’s 
Wells theatre, where some of his best 
ballads were sung; and afterwards he 
presided at the haqisichord at Covent- 
garden, and, not long subsequently, was 
appointed organist of the joint parishes 
of St. Clement East-cheap, and St. Mar- 
tin Ongar ; and then of Christ-church, 
Newgate-street. In 1764 he produced 
at Dnii^'-lane theatre, in conjunction 
with Michael Ame, the opera of Alc- 
mena; but such was the feebleness of 
the dialogue, that, notwithstanding the 
excellence of the music, it was withdrawn 
after five nights’ performance. In the 
Rites of Hecate, that soon followed, he 
was more fortunate. Although closely 
engaged at the theatre, he composed 
anthems and hymns, catches and glees, 
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i^nd attended to numerous pupils. In 
1770 the Nobleman's Catch Club awarded 
him the gold medal for ‘ Underneath this 
Myrtle Sliade,* as the best cheerful glee. 
The song of Kate of Aberdeen is one of 
his most popular compositions. He was 
one of the greatest extempore organ 
players of his day, and was of so reten- 
tive a memory that he never wanted the 
text of any composition of Handel, Co- 
relli, or Arne, before him when called 
upon to play their compositions. After 
the death of his wife, in 1775, he became 
dissipated in his hibits, which is suidt^to 
have hastened his death. He was buried, 
at his own request, near Dr. Boyce, in 
the vaults of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

As a composer, Battishill possessed 
great power and originality, and his 
works are characterised by peculiar 
strength of idea, justness of expression, 
and masterly disposition of the parts. 
Four of his antliems arc published in 
Page’s Harmonia Sacra. In 1776 he 
had published by subscription two ex- 
cellent collections of three and four part 
songs. (Biog. Diet, of Mus.) 

BATTISTA, a doge of Genoa, ex- 
pelled by his uncle. He wrote in his 
exile (1483) nine hooks of Exeinpla 
Memorabilia, translated by Lam. (iilino. 

Battista is also the name of a Latin 
poet, highly praised in his own day, 
and called in France the Mantuan, as if 
his reputation had deserved an epithet 
similar to that of Virgil — a judgment 
which later times have not supported. 
He was bom at Mantua in 1436, of the 
family of the Spagnuoli ; was made ge- 
neral of the oracr of Cannclite monks ; 
and died in 1516. His poems, consist^^ 
of eclogues, an imitation of Ovid's Fti^P 
De Saci’is Diebus, Parthcnice, a poem in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, elegies, 
epistles, &c., were first printed collec- 
tively in 3 vols, folio, Paris, 1513, with 
a copious commentary, and afterwards 
at Antwerp, 4 vols, 4to, 1576, without a 
commentary. 

BATTISTA, (Ignazio,) horn at Venice, 
lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and wrote Historia Imperatonim 
Romanorum, and De Origine 'Turcarum. 

BACTISTA, (Ferranese,) so called 
from his native town, flourished about 
1494. He was a Carmelite friar, and 
much celebratid as a poet and man of 
letters. Duke Ercole II. of Ferrara took 
him to his court, made him his segretis-v 
simo consigliere, and trusted him with 
most important business. The following 
works by Battista were printed : Florida 
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seu Hist. Christionitatis usque ad hcec 
temp.; Chron. Ord. Carmelit; de Ruiun 
Rom. Imperii ; Cronicon Ferrarensium ; 
de Monte Syna ; Vita Matholdis, &c. He 
also translated from tlie Greek several 
sermons of St. John Chrysostom. Seve- 
ral of his works belong to the class of 
rare Italian Incunabula. (Ghilini Tcutro 
d’Huomini Litterati.) 

BATTISTA, orBAFTISTA, (Joannes,) 
a Mexican by birth, and prefect of the 
Franciscan convent at Tetzeucan in 
Mexico, and professor of theology. He 
wrote the following books, which we 
mention, idthongh there is reason to be- 
lieve that no library whatever possesses 
a complete set of them; Advertenciaa 
pare los Confesores de los Indios, Mexici, 
1599, 8vo ; Confesonario o suma das ca- 
sor, S. Jago de Tlatilul(;o, 1599, 2 vols, 
8vo ; Platicas morales de los Indios para 
la doctriiia de sus hijo.s, ibUL 1601, 8vo; 
and another printed work, written in the 
Mexican language. (Antonii Bihl. llisp. 
Nova.) 

BATTISTA, (Giuseppe,) born at Lc 
Grottaglic, in Naples, where he died in 
1675, wrote Epigrnmmatum CenUiriae II 1. 
Venice, 1653, 1659; Pocsie Mclichc, 
Ven. 1653, and often reprinted; Kpicedj 
Eroici, Ven. 1667 ; Aftctti Caritativi, 
1 2mo, Pudiiu ; satires against his critics ; 
Assalonc, a tragedy, Venet. 1670. His 
prose works, which are of more value 
than his poems, as he was one of the 
must distinguished literateurs of his age, 
are, I^e Giornate Accademiche, Venet, 
1670 and 1673; Lcttere, Opera post- 
huiiia ed. ultima, 12ino, Ven. 1677, 1678, 
Bologna, 1678; Della Patria d’Ennio ; 
and Poctica, Ven, 1676. (Erseh iind 
Gruber.) 

BA'TITSTI, (Bartolomeo), a pliysiciati 
in the Austrian service, born at Roveredo. 
in the Tyrol, in 1755. In 1784, he was 
made chief physician of the grand hos- 
pital of Vienna, and was employed by 
the government in Lombardy and Dal- 
matia, previous to the occupation of 
those provinces by the Frenchl . He died 
in 1831. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BATTISTIN K, (Giacomo,) a composer, 
who lived about, 1700, was master of 
music at the cathedral of Navarre. He 
appears to have published several works, 
of winch one, Aumonie sagre, is known 
to have been printed at Bologna in 1 70b, 
(Walthe?-. Schilling.) 

BATTISTINI, (Francesco, 1747— 
1825,) an Italian*iniprovisatore, of some 
celebrity in Italy. His father sold his 
property in order to give his son the best 
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education, and at eighteen years of age tions of his enemy, cardinal Martinuzzi, 
he was made professor of Italian and and his bones afterwards du^ out of his 
Latin eloquence in the college of the grave, and buried in a dunghill. 
Propaganda, which post he held till the Ludwig^ (Count,) was raised to the 

French domination m Italy. He after- palatinate under Maria Theresa in 1751, 
wards maintained himself by private and his son Joseph created primate and 
tuition. He published scarcely anything cardinal. 

except a poetical epistle prefixed to tlie Ballhamr was commandant of the for- 
Selva di Angelo Poliziano intitolata tress of Guns or Kbszegh in 1484, and 
TAmbra, in versi sciolti, Rome, 1803. of the Bosnian fortresses in 1499. In 
(Tmaldo, Hi. 321.) the last-mentioned year he was sent by 

BATTO, a statuary of doubtful coun- Vladislav II. along with the bishop of 
try and date, who is mentioned by Pliny Gross Waradein, on an embassy to the 
(xxxiv. 8, § 19.) The statues of Apollo k^g of Poland, tor confirm the peace 
and Juno which were in the Temple of a^'ced upon in the preceding year. He 
Concord at Rome, are attributed to him. was in great favour with Beatrix, widow 
(Sillig. Catal. Artificum.) of king Matthias I. 

BATTUS, a word which, according to Balthasar fought in the army of Max- 
Herodotus, iv. 155, meant in the Ian- imilian against the Turks at Raab, in 
guage of Libya a king, was the son of 15G6, and buried the head of the Hiin- 
Theomnestus and Phroniine, and went garian hero, Nicolaus Zrinyi, who had 
with a colony from the island of Therie, fallen at Szigeth. In 1572, he attended 
and founded Cyrene, about b.c. 630, the coronation of the emperor Rudolf at 
where he reigned forty years, and after Presburg, and in 1579 was defending 
his death received divine honours. In the frontiers against the Turks. In 1580, 
the early part of life he had an iinpedi- he distinguished himself against Skan- 
inont in his speech, which was cured, derbeg, bashaw of Poshega ; represented 
says Pausanias, x. 15, by the fright he the palatine in the assembly held at 
was thrown into on seeing a lion. His Pi^esbnrg in 1582, for the regulation of 
grandson, of the same name, was called the affairs of the war; and in 1587, 
“ the Fortunate,” probably from the sue- though suffering from weak health and a 
cess that attended his arms when he complaint in his feet, he led 500 h\issars 
overthrew the forces of Apries, king of and 200 infantry, to the help of George 
Egypt, so completely that only a few re- Zrinyi, commandant of Kanisa, against 
turned home to tell the tale of their dis- the bashaw of Szigctli, who was plunder- 
comiiture, jug that country with 8000 men. Half 

BA 1 1 US, (Bartholomaeus,) born at of these fell under the swords of the 
Hamburg in 1571. He stuped at Ros- Hungarians, and the bashaw fled dis- 
tock and Wittemberg, and became after- mounted and barefoot. In the same 
wards a professor of logic and theology in year he was sent to the assembly at 
the university of Rostock, where he died Presburg, along with Stephan lllyes- 
in 1039, His works are numerous; a<&y. Francis Ksterhazy, and Andreas 
list will be found in Frchcri Theatrum. Jaszt, to examine the boundaries of 
BATry, an artist of London, who in Poland and Transylvania. He died in 
conjunction with Thomas Langley, eu- 1590. liis wife, Dorothea, was the daughter 
^aved and published plans and eleva- of Nicolaus Zrinyi already mentioned, 
tions of Windsor Castle, in five plates, who died at Szigeth with all his soldiers. 
(Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes.) Wolfgang, (Farkash,) brother of Fran- 

BAITYANY, or BATTHYANY, a cis and Urban already mentioned. When 
noble family of Hungary, of which the his brother Urban was imprisoned by 
most distinguished members are Ladislaus Mor5, and was unable to pay 
Benedict, treasurer of Vladislav II. the ransom demanded of him, he left 
accused of treason, ,and thrown into his brother Wolfgang as surety for this 
prison in 1509. payment to Mor5, imprisoned him 

Francis served under Stephan von in the citadel of Nana; but when the 
Bathor, count of Ten^s, against the re- Turks, in 1543, took this citadel, their 
belhous peasants, in 1514, was named bashaw Kaszon, who haUeen in friendly 
Ban of Croatia, along with John Car- correspondence with ^ban, not only 
lowitz, in 152^) and took part in tlie ^ released his brother Wolfgang, but pre- 
disustrous battle of Mcfiiktsh in 1526. sented him with a sword, a liorse, and 
i/rban was in the service of oueen money for hia journey. In 1552, he was 
Isabella, was poisoned by the macnina- commander in the fortress of Tenaesvar. 
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under Stephan Lossontzi; when that 
fortress capitulated to the Turks, their 
commander, tlie cruel Achmet bashaw, 
kept him prisoner, contrary to the articles 
of capitulation ; and when the bashaw of 
Siliatria, a Christian renegade, attempted 
to set him at liberty, Achmet mutilated 
him so that he died of his wounds. 

BATTY ANY, (Prince Charles,) was 
born in 1697, of a noble Hungarian 
family. He served first in the war against 
the Turks, accompanied the Austrian 
embassy to Constantinople, and after- 
wards was present )h the last caiujiaigns 
of prince Eugene on the llhine, and the 
last Turkish wars of the emperor Charles 
VI. By the latter he was app()inted 
privy counsellor in 17d0, and by Maria 
Theresa, ban of Croatia, a dignity which 
his father also had held. He took an 
active part in the war of tlie Austrian 
succession, and by his victories was the 
main cause of the pe.ace wliicli was 
efilcted in 1715. He afterwards com- 
manded on the Rhine and in the Nether- 
lands, with various success, hut invariable 
reputation; and was appointed tutor of 
the prince .Joseph, afterwards the em- 
peror Joseph II., a post which he resigned 
in 1763 from his age and iiifirmities. 
These did not, however, hinder him from 
marrying (for the third time) in 1767. 
He died' in 1772, leaving behind him an 
immense fortune, a small part of w^ich 
lie bequeathed to his regiment, and the 
rest to his nephews. 

Ignalz, was born at Ncmet Ujvar, a 
village belonging to the family of Batty- 
any in 1741. After studying at Pest 
and Tyrnau, he entered himself on the 
list of priests in the archbishopri^^ 
Gran, and was named abbot of the 
nastery of St. George, at Yak, before he 
had finished his theological studies, for 
the furtherance of which he was sent to 
the Collegium Apollinare at Rome, wdiere 
he was also app6inted librarian. At his 
return, finding no ecclesiastical post 
vacant in the diocese of Gran, he visited 
the count bishop Charles Esterhazy von 
Galantha, at Erlaii, to prepare himself, 
under his direction, for a higher ofiice in 
the church, and while there, was pre- 
sented with a vacant prebend. Here 
also, in 1779, he wrote a defence of the 
genuineness of king Stephen the First's 
Charter to the abbey of St. Martin de 
Monte Ponnonio, against the celebrated 
GottiHed Schwartz, who, however, had 
the best of the argument. He also, by 
his contributions towards the expenses of 
printiiigi forwarded the publication of 
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the church history of John Molnfir. In 

1780 he was chosen bishop of Trajisyl- 
vania, receiving at the same time other 
ecclesiastical and civil appointments ; in 

1781 he published Norma Vitm Clericalis, 
Albse Carolina? ; and in 1784, Advice to 
Clergymen on Visiting the Sick. He 
was a diligent student of antiquities, 
especially those of his native country, in 
furtherance of which study he published 
Leges Ecclesiasticje Hungarian et l^'O- 
vinciamm eidem adn exarum, of which 
the first part was printed at Karlsbiirg in 
1785 ; tne second at his own press at 
Klausenbuvg ; and the tliivd is still in 
MS., Acta ct Scripta S. Gerardi Episcopi 
Csanadiensis, hactenus inedita cum Sene 
Episcorum Csan^dicnsiiim Alb^ (.'aroUiue, 
1790 ; and left in MS. Dissertationcs de 
Rebus Gestis inter Ferdinandum et 
Johannein Sigismimdurn Ziipolya Regem, 
Isabellam Reginam, ac Cardinalcm Geor- 
giuin Martinusium Episcopum Magno- 
Varadiensem, ejusque emde in Alvitiez. 
He also founded an observatory at Carls- 
burg, but died in the same year tliat this 
was finished in 1798. 

BA'ITYANY, (Joseph Graf voii,) 
was born at Vicuna in 1727; received 
clerical ordination at Presbnrg in 1751; 
was prebend at Gran in 1 752, was suc- 
cessively provost of the collegiate founda- 
tions of Steinamerger and Presbnrg; 
in 1759 bishop of Transylvania; in 
1760 archbishop of Colvesa; in 1776 
Xjrimate of Hungary, and archbishop of 
Gran ; and in 1778 cardinal. In the most 
critical periods of his country’s history, 
which occurred during his life, he was 
an unwearied mediator and pacificator. 
He closed an active life of seventy-three 
years at J*reshurg, in 1799. (Ersch und 
Gruber.) 

BA'fU, or BA ATU, son of Toushi, and 
grandson of Jenghiz-Khan ; succeeded 
his father, (who died before Jenghiz,) 
A. D. 1223, (a. II. 620,) in the Khanate of 
Kapehak, comprehending all the Mogul 
conquests to the westward of the Caspian. 
The beginning of his reipi was signalized 
by an invasion of Russja, in which the 
combined forces of tlic Russians and 
Comans were overthrown in a great 
battle on the river Kalka ; but Batu was 
recalled to join the grand khan Oktai iti 
the conquest of (/*hina, and the subjuga- 
tion of Russia was deferred till 1235, 
when ha returned at the head of 500,000 
men, and in five years had overwhelmed 
in succession aR the principalities into 
which Russia was then divided ; the city 
of Wladimir, the capital of the Moscow 
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territory, was taken in 1238, and given 
up to fire and sword ; Kiow shared the 
same fate in 1240, and Russia fell for 
250 years under the supremacy of the 
Golden Horde^ as the residence of the 
khans of Kapehak was termed. In 1241, 
the Moguls appeared in Poland, gained a 
great victory at Liegnitz over the Poles 
and Teutonic knights, and aflcr destroy- 
ing Cracow, Lublin, and Warsaw, turned 
aside into Hungary, which was utterly 
devastiited in three year, (see Bela;) 
but their permanent conquests did not 
extend beyond Russia. The journal of 
the monk Plancarpin, who was sent to 
the court of Batii in 1 240 by Innocent 
IV., in the vain hope of converting the 
Mogul chief to Christianity, presents a 
curious picture of the manners of a 
nation to which the greatest part of the 
known world was at that time subject. 
The death of Bntu took pLace a. d. 1255, 
(a. II. 653,) “ dans la ville de Cocorduy* 
(says 13e Guignos,) qui nous est incon- 
nuc;” probably Ak-Oorday or tlie White 
Hordey one of the Mogul settlements on 
the Volga. He was succeeded in his 
dominions, though he left three sons, by 
his brother Barkah. Balu is sometimes 
mentioned by the title of Sagin, or Sain 
Khan. (D’Herbelot. De Guignes. Tooke’s 
History of Russia. Mumiy's Asiatic Dis- 
coveries. Gibbon, ch. 64.) 

BATUT A, (Abu-Abdallah Mohammed 
Kbn Abdallah Ebii Batuta,) a Moorish 
traveller of the fourteenth century, and 
perhaps the most remarkable, in the 
extent of his journeys by land, whose 
travels are now known. He was a native 
of Tangier, (whence he is sometimes 
Burnamed Al-Tandji,) and commenced 
his wanderings a.d. 1321 (a. ii. 725), pro- 
ceeding by Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
poli, to Alexandria and Cairo, and after- 
wards to Upper Egypt: the following 
year, after visiting nearly every part of 
Syria, Jerusalem, Aleppo, Antioch, &c., 
he accompanied the jiilgrim caravan to 
Mckka, where he performed the liadj. 
Thence he proceeded to Basra, and after 
consuming two years in a tour through 
Western Persia, by Bagdad, Isfahan, 
&c., returned in 1328 to Mekka, where 
he resided a year ; in r332 he again re- 
visited the holy city, having employed 
the interval in examining nearly the 
whole of the maritime Provinces of Ara- 
bia, as well as the districts of Persia 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, and the 
African coast of Zang^ebar, as far as 
Mombaza. His wan&rings now took a 
northward direction; again traversing 
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Egypt and Syria, he entered Anatolia, 
and visited, in succession, nearly all the 
ten principalities into which that country 
had been subdivided after the fall of the 
Seljookiun monarchy, and among them 
Brusa, then the cradle of the infant 
w'er of the Ottomans. Crossing the 
ack Sea from Sinope to the Krim, then 
part of the great Tartar empire of Kap- 
ehak, he presented himself at the court 
of the khan, and availed himself of the 
visit of a Tartar princess to Constanti- 
nople to repair in her train to that im- 
perial city, crossingfion the route the 
country of the Russians, whom he de- 
scribes as an “ugly and treacherous 
race of Christians, with red hair and blue 
eyes.” From Constantinople he returned 
to Kapehak, and travelling from Astrak- 
han through the desert, round the north- 
ern extremity of the Caspian, arrived at 
Khwarism, or Khiva ; thence passing 
through Bokhara, Samarkand, and Herat, 
and crossing the snowy range of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, he traversed Alghanistan 
and the Punjab, and reached Dellii, then 
under the tierce sway of sultan Moham- 
med Toglilik, A.D. 1339, (a. H. 740.) The 
learning and accomplishments of Kbn 
Batuta gave him great favour in the 
sight of the tyrant, who appointed him 
chief judge of the capital ; but his honours 
were not of long continuance, and after 
nari(owly escaping death by assuming the 
garb of a derwish, he was glad, on being 
at length pardoned, to quit Hindostaii as 
ambassador to China. He did not, how- 
ever, reach that country, but passed into 
Malabar, and thence sailed to the Mal- 
dive islands, where he resided some 
time, and married. He now set out for 
; but after visiting Ceylon, he was 
compelled by untoward circumstances to 
return to Malabar, whence he again 
sailed, and touching at Sumatra, and 
other islands, at length reached China. 
Of this country, its wonders, and its 
mighty capital of Khan-Baligh, or Pekin, 
he gives a detailed and interesting ac- 
count. Moslems, he says, were then 
numerous in China, and by them he was 
everywhere received with hospitality. In 
his return from China to the regidlis of 
the West, he nearly retraced his former 
route ; passing by sea to Sumatra, Cali- 
cut, and thence by Maskat and Ormus 
to Basra, whence he reached Bagdad 
A. D. 1347, and travelling thence with a 
caravan to Damascus and Cairo, per- 
formed in the following year his last pil- 
grimage to Mekka, visited Medinah, and 
then returned through Egypt and Norfti- 
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em ^rica to his native town of Tangier. 
But his tliirst for travelling was yet far 
from satiated, and he departed almost 
immediately for Spain, where he tra- 
versed the territories remaining in the 
liands of the Moslems, and then recross- 
ing the sea into Africa, visited Morocco 
and Sejelmessa. The vicinity of Soudan, 
or Nigritia, now tempted our adventur- 
ous traveller ; in a. d. 1352, (a. h. 753,) he 
crossed the Zahara with the slave-trading 
caravans, and reached the far-famed 
Niger, which he considers as identical 
with the Nile of Bfypt; an liypothcsis, 
which the discoveries of Lander have 
only recently confuted. The cities of 
Tombuctoo and Kouka, of which we owe 
to Ebn Batuta the earliest notice extant, 
seem to have been the term of his pere- 
grinations. He returned a. d. 1353, (a. ii. 
751,) to his native country, and arriving 
at Fez, “ I linished my travels, and took 
up my residence there; may God bo 
praised.” Such is a brief outline of the 
route pursued by this most indefatigable 
of pilgrims ; for a Hadji, or pilgrim, he in 
fact was through nearly the whole of his 
wanderings, as he quitted his home for 
the purpose of performing the stated 
duties at the holy cities, but did not ac- 
complish till his fourth and last visit, in 
1348, the journey from Mckka to Mount 
Ararat, necessary for the completion of the 
hadj. In the course of his thirty years* 
travel, he visited nearly every separate 
sovereignty throughout the wide extent 
of the Moslem world, from Kasligar to 
the Negro kingdoms of Soudan ; besides 
Constantinople, the Hindoo suites of 
India, the Indian islands, and China; 
and the juncture at which he travelled 
adds peculiar value to his observutifl||^ 
The Matnluke empire in Egvpt and Sy- 
ria, then ruled by Nasser-Mohammed, 
the greatest of the Baharitc sultans, 
ranked first among Moslem kingdoms; 
while of the various monarchies founded 
throughout Asia by the descendants of 
Jenghiz-Klian, the semi-European kha- 
nat of Kapehak, alone was erect and 
powerful ; the descendants of Hulaku in 
Persia were disappearing, and Batuta 
himself witnessed in China the civil war 
which preceded the expulsion of the race 
of Kublai-Khan by the dynasty of the 
Mim» In India, the revolt of the Dek- 
kan, caused by the tyranny of Moham- 
med Toghlik, had commenced that 
dismemberment of the monarchy, which 
paved the way for its devastation in 1398 
byTimoor, and its conquest a century 
later by his descendants; but while the 
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existing dynasties were thus tottering 
throughout Eastern Asia, the house of 
Othman, in the western angle of Anato- 
lia, was silently attaining a degree of 
solid power betore which not only the 
decrepit Greek empire, and the petty 
Moslem princes of Asia Minor, but even 
the potent fabric of the Mamluke domi- 
nion were destined at no distant period 
to fall. The existing condition of all 
these states,^ and the manners of the 
people, arc (lescribed by Ibn Batuta 
with an accuracy of detail and observ- 
ation, and a perspicuous simplicity of 
language, which contrast favourably 
with the loose and fiorid diction, and 
vague magniloquence as to facts, which 
so frequently characterise oriental nar- 
rations ; and if in recording the ru- 
moured wonders of tlie countries which 
he traversed, and still more in relating 
the miracles said to liave been performed 
even in his presence by the Moslem 
saints, lie betrays an extent of credulity 
which in these times appears extraordi- 
nary, it should be remembered that such 
easiness of faith pervaded in that age 
alike the minds of the learned and the 
ignorant, and that every relation of travels 
contained undoiibting narratives of mar- 
vels far exceeding those of the Moorish 
pilgrim. Of the rank in life, or private 
hislory of our author, we have no direct 
account ; but the whole tenor of his nar- 
rative, as well as his appointment to the 
rank of cadhi at Delhi, show him to have 
been deeply versed in tlie law and divi- 
nity of the Moslems; and the distin- 
guished reception which he everywhere 
met with, both in the courts of princes, 
and the societies of the learned, indicate 
that he was a personage of considerable 
reputation. His great work on his Tra- 
vels is not yet to he found in any of the 
European libraries. Mr. Burekhardt 
heard of a copy at Cairo, but could not 
obtain it ; and another was said to exist 
in the library of the well-known Hussain 
D’Ghies, of Tripoli ; but there are two 
different abridgements extant in Arabic, 
three copies of one of wliich were be- 
queatlied by Mr. Burekhardt to the uni- 
versity library at Cambridge, and from 
these an excellcfit translation, enriched 
with copious explanatory notes and refer- 
ences, was made by professor Lee, and 
ublished by tffe Oriental Translation 
ocietyi (London, 4to, 1829.) A Latin 
version had been previously published by 
Kosegarten, (J^^na, 1818,) entitled, Do 
Muhaminede Ebn Batuta Arabe Tingi- 
tano ejusque litineribus — Commentatio 
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Academica; and a Latin translation of 
his Account of Malabar only was pub- 
lished at the same place by M. Apetz, in 
1819. (Sec also Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Nubia. Appendix, No. iii.) 

BATZ, (Manaud baron de,) one of the 
four warriors who saved the life of Henri 
IV. of France, in 1577, when he was on 
the point of being assassinated by the 
garrison of Cause. Henri's letters to 
l^tz have been printed Paris. His 
descendant, 

Jenn haron de Baiz^ born in 1700, a 
faithful adherent to the unfortunate Louis 

XVI. , is celebrated in the history of the 
French revolution for his well-concerted 
conspiracies to save the royal family. 
He lirst attempted to carry off the kin r, 
as he was conducted to the scaffold, and, 
though he failed, he himself escaped. 
He then formed a plan to deliver Louis 

XVII. , Marie Antoinette, and the prin- 
cesses, from the temple; butitw'as acci- 
dentally discovered when it was at the 
point of being executed. Another at- 
tempt to deliver the queen from the con- 
riergerie was defeated by mere accident. 
During the whole period of the reign of 
terror, though in Paris, and always active, 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
police. Under Napoleon he was allowed 
to remain in France unmolested. At 
the restoration he was made a mur6- 
chal-de-camp, and received some other 
lionours ; hut he chose to live in retire- 
ment, and died in 1822. He published 
a few tracts, chiefly relating to nis move- 
ments ill the revolution. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BATZ, (John Frederic,) doctor of phi- 
losophy and theology, was born at Bam- 
berg, in 1 770, and so distinguished himself 
during his academic course from all his 
contemporaries, that he was chosen 
teacher of ecclesiastical history in liis 
twenty-fourth year, and filled several 
other important offices, principally con- 
nected with the improvement of the 
system of public education, before he was 
thirty. By the new arrangements in 
this department, under tlie imperial Ba- 
varian government in 1804, conceiving 
that he had been neglected, he asked, 
and obtained, in 1805, Ihe vacant living 
of Baunach, where he ended his days 
two years afterwards. ^His larger and 
smaller works, for instruction in the 
Christian religion, met with much oppo- 
sition ; in spite of which, however, they 
passed through thirteen editions, besides 
one in which they were adapted to the 
Protestant religion. . 
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BATZ, (Johann Joseph,) brother of 
the preceding, was bom in 1775, After 
exhibiting the highest attainments in 
philosophy and theology, he was created 
professor of the former, and superin- 
tendent of the Marian establishment for 
students, in the twenty-second year of 
his age. 'Fhe delicacy of his constitu- 
tion did not correspond, however, with 
the vigour of his mind, and in 1806 he 
was obliged to exchange the professor- 
ship of philosophy for the less laborious 
one of tlicology. The result of his studies 
in this branch, whicll* were curious and 
important, lie published in a periodical, 
conducted by himself, chiefly on theolo- 
gical subjects, begun in 1809. His Hiir- 
mony of the last Imperial Bavarian Re- 
gulations concerning divorce with Scrip- 
ture and Tradition drew upon him much 
persecution. In 1811 he undertook the 
cure of Buhl, in the division of Lauf, 
Avhere he died in 1813. 

BAUDART, (Wilhelm,) one of the 
Dutch translators of the Bible, and 
preacher at Zutphen, died in this city in 
1640, seventy-six years old. His parents 
left Flanders on account of religious 
persecutions, and settled first at Cologne, 
which was then a great resort of the protes- 
tants, and afterwards at Embdcn. He was 
a zealous defender of the Calvinists, both 
against the Catholics and the Remon- 
strants, or Arminiaus, the latter of whom 
he handles very severely in his grand 
historical work, Remarkable Memorials 
for Ecclesiastical and Political History, 
written in Dutch, and embracing from 
1603 to 1624. Of the years up to 1612, 
nothing is related except what bears im- 
mediately upon ecclesiastical history; 
«&34he later portion embraces events 
from the general history not only of the 
Netherlands, but of the rest of Europe. 
On account of his knowledge of Hebrew, 
he was named by the synod of Dort, 
along with Bucer and Bogerman, for the 
translation of the Old Testament. He 
wrote also Horologium Belgicmn, or an 
Alarum for the Netherlands, containing 
an account of the Spanish cruelties; a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth ; and a re- 
presentation and description of all the 
Imttles, sieges, and events, in the Nether- 
lands. during the Spanish war, from 1589 
to 1614, with 285 copper plates. (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

BAUDEAU, (Nicolas,) one of the 
earlier writers on political economy, bom 
at Amboise in 1730. Being made a 
canon of Chacelode, he there professed 
theology, when the archbishop of Paris 
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called him to that citv for some affairs. 
Here he formed several intimate acqiiaint' 
ances with political economists, especially 
with the elder Mirabeau. He published 
a number of works on that science, 
amongst which the most important was 
the journal entitled Ephem^rides du Ci- 
toyen. He went subsequently to Poland, 
and died of an alienation of mind in 1792. 
(Biogr. cles Contemp.) 

BAUDELOCQUE, (John Lewis,) a 
celebrated accoucheur, was born at Heilly 
in Picardy, in the department of La 
Somme in 1746. was the son of an 
eminent surgeon, and received the rudi- 
ments of his professional education from 
the instruction of his father. He then 
went to Paris, and devoted himself to 
midwifery, surgery, and anatomy. He 
so distinguished himself as to obtain the 
first prize given in the practical school, 
and w'as afterwards attached to the 
Hopital de la Charity for several years. 
Whilst a pupil he was engaged to fini.sh 
a course of lectures then delivering by 
a celebrated professor, Solayr5s, who was 
attacked by a severe illness and loss of 
voice. Baiidelocquo executed this unex- 
pected task with so much ability, that he 
was the next year placed among the pro- 
fessors. In 1776 he was admitted into 
the College of Surgery, of which, in n 
short time, he was appointed one of the 
council, and upon the restoration of the 
learned corporations, ]iaudolocc|ue had 
assigned to him the chair of midwifery 
in tile School of Health, formed by the 
Society of Medicine, and the Academy 
of Surgery, He held this appointment 
until his decease. He was also chosen 
principal surgeon to the Maternity Hos- 
pital, in which not loss tlniii from 
to 2000 accouchemens annually tooK 
place. No man, perhaps, ever enjoyed 
more extensive practice, and no one ever 
laboured with more assiduity to diffuse 
the information he had obtained. Va- 
rious foreign academies testified their 
approbation of his talents, by enrolling 
him in their associations. He was the 
chief accoucheur in Paris, and he gained 
the confidence of the queens of Holland 
and Naples, thegrajid duchess of Bernr, 
and of the empress Maria Louisa. IBs 
success excited the envy of some of his 
contemporaries, and he was engaged in 
controversies with Sacombe and Aljponse 
Le Roy ; the former attacked his honour, 
and was visited with punishment in a 
court of justice to which Baudelocque 
felt it necessary to appeal. He did much 
to advance the knowledge of his parti- 
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cular department, and has greatly sim- 
plified the practice. He published many 
memoirs in the transactions of tlie various 
medical institutions, and his works have 
received the approbation of the first 
ractitioners in diiforent countries. He 
ied May 1, ISIO, and the following 
W'orks from his pen may bo. here enu- 
merated : An in Partu propter angustiam 
Pelvis imuossibili, Symphysis Osv<iiuin Pu- 
bis secanda? Paris, 1776, 4to; Principcs 
de I’Art des Accoucliemciis, par Deman- 
dos et par Responses, en Favour deft 
Eliives Sage-Femmes, Paris, 1775, 12mo; 
ib, 1806; ih. 1812. This was translated 
into German by C. F. Cammerer, Tubin- 
gen, 1780, 8 VO. L’Art des Accouebe- 
nicns, Paris, 1781, 2vol8, 8vo; and again 
111 1789, 1796, 1807 and 1815. It was 
translated into German by P. F. T. 
Meckel, Leips. 1791 — 1794, and again in 
1801, 2 vols, 8vo. 

BAUDELOT DE DA I II VAL, (Charles 
C5sar,) a celebrated French antiquary, of 
the beginning of the last century. After 
having exercised, with success, for some 
time, tlie profession of advocah^ he was 
led by accident to quit it, in order to de- 
vote Jilmself to the study of antiquities. 
In 1686 ho published a book, Del'Utilitd 
des Voyages, which obtained for him the 
acqiminUmce of the most celebrated an- 
tiquaries of England, 1 folland, and Ger- 
many. After the doalh of 'riievenot, 
his collections were purchased by Baude- 
lot, who, on his death in 1722, left them 
with his own collections to the AcadOmie 
des Inscriptions, of which he had been a 
member. A list of Ins works w'ill be 
found in Niccron. (Biog, Univ.) 

BAUDER, (.lolinun Friedrich,) born 
in 1711 at Hersbruck in Nuremburg, at 
first a merchant of iftm, wine, and hops, 
afterwards first burgomaster in AUdorf, 
and finally coinmcreial counsellor of the 
Palatinate; wrote a Discovery and De- 
scription of various kinds of Marble and 
of Petrifactions in the district of AUdorf, 
(1754 and following years,) and a Treatise 
on the Cultivation of tlie Hop, 1776, 4to, 
1795. He also began an establishment 
for the working of the different kinds^of 
marble. He died in 1791. (Ersch and 
Gniber.) * 

BAUDERON, (Brice,) a French phy- 
sician, was born at Paray, in the de- 
partment of the Sll5ne and Loire, in 1539, 
studied medicine, and took his doctor’s 
degree at Montoelier. He was established 
in practice at M|con for fifty years, and 
acquired much reputation and a large 
fortune. He suffered much from an 
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attack made upon lum by the covenan- 
ters, who accused him of having visited 
the abb6 du Cluny, and it cost him a 
considerable sum to obtain his release. 
He devoted much of his attention to the 
composition of medicines, and his Phar- 
macopoeia has gone through an immense 
number of editions. It was published at 
Lyons in IJiSS ; also at Rouen and at 
Paris. It was translated into Latin by 
Philemon Holland, and published at Lon- 
don in 16«19; into German by Glaus 
Hudenus, and published at Strasburg in 
1595; and into Spanish by Jean de Cas- 
tillo, and printed at Cadiz in 1671. At 
eighty years of age he gave the results of 
his long-continued and extensive practice 
in a work which is remarkable for its 
interesting details and well-displayed 
cnidition. He died at the age of eighty- 
four. 

BAUDESSON, (Nicholas,) a flower 
painter, born at Troyes in 1609, and died 
an academician at Paris in 1680. His 
’tjon Fraiicescon, also a painter, was born 
at Rome, and died also an academi- 
cian at ParivS in 17L3. J. Coehiiaus has 
engraved after him two plates represent- 
ing vases of flowers, . om pictures in the 
cabinet of M. Bozen d’ Aiguilles. (Hei- 
iiecken, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BAUDET, (Etienne, 1613—1716,) an 
eminent French engraver, was bom at 
Blois, and died at Paris, lie engraved 
various plates after the Carracci, Albano, 
Domenichino, Bourdon, Pietro di Cor- 
tona, and others ; the Adoration of the 
Golden Calf, and the Striking of the 
Rock, after i’missiii, are his finest works. 
In general, hiaStyle of engraving is hard, 
and his etching always square, and pre- 
senting no variety. Jlis first insWuctions, 
says Mr. Bryan, w^e given him at Pads, 
but he afterwards went to Rome, and 
appears to have adopted the style of 
Cornelius Bloemacrtiu his earliest plates, 
which are executed entirely with the 
graver. He afterwards on his return to 
Paris altered his manner, and using the 
oiiit, executed his best prints, which 
ear a strong resemblance to those of 
J5hn Baptist Poilly. He was a member 
of the Royal Academy of France. Mr. 
Bryan differs as muclv in his opinion as 
in the statement of his dates from the 
accmint of M. Ponce, in the Biographic 
Universelle, from y/hvAi the former part 
of this article is taken. Hq. states, his 
birth to have been about i620j,*«ud his 
death to have taken place in and 

M. Heinecken says tne latter event 
occurred in 167L Mr. i^trutt, speaking 
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of his style, says, that, bia prints are, in ^ 
general, exceedingly heat ; but the effect 
of them is cold anci silvery, and the ex- 
tremities of the figures heavy and pot 
well marked. The same au^or men- 
tions that Baudot engraved some of .the 
statues in> the gardens of Versailles, 
which are executed with a sinj^le stroke, 
without any hatching, in imitation of 
Melan, who engraved the princi^ part 
of the statues. (Biog. Univ.> Bryan’s 
Diet. Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes. 
Strutt’s Diet, of Eng.) 

BAUDIER, (Miqhcl,) a French histo- 
rian of the seventeenth century, a native 
of Languedoc, who published a great 
number of works, which exhibit more in- 
dustry than talent. He held the offices of 
gentilhomme du roi and historiographer 
of France. A list of his works is given 
in the Biog. Univ. 

BAUDIN, (Nicolas,) a celebrated , 
French navigator, born in the isle of Rhe, 
about 1750. He first served in merchant 
vessels, but was named lieutenant of the 
R.N. of loanee in 1786, when marshal 
Castries organized that part of the public 
service. It is not exactly ascertained 
how it happened that Baiidin entered 
subsequently into the Austrian service, 
when Francis 11. sent him with an Aus- 
trian vessel from Livorno to the West 
Indies, to make there collections of na- 
tural history. He performed two voyages 
for that purpose, hut on his return (under 
circumstances equally unknown) surren- 
dered the collections thus made to the 
French directory, wdio in reward made him 
a captain. In 1800 the government or- 
dered him to proceed with the two cor- 
vettes, Le Geographe and Le Naturalute, ^ 
the galette Ca$ ^arinOy to the South 
a, and to explore especially the coasts 
of New Holland. The success of this 
expedition was complete, and Baudin’s 
ob-sen^ations of the north-west, and far 
more the south-west, coast of New Hol- 
land are -cliaracterised by novelty and 
correctness. It was in this expedition 
that the names of the men of the revolu- 
tion and the empire were laid down on 
the maps of New Holland^. {ferre Na- 
poleon, Cape Faiii^noy, After a 

voyage of three yearsv Baudin landed on 
the Isle of France, but, .exhausted by 
long fatigue and exertions, he died on the 
16th Sept. 1803, without gafljiering any 
fruits of his toils,, and withoufbeing able 
to purge liimself of the many eom^aints 
whichthe naturalist J^erpnhrougbt^ainsl^ 
him. In the Voyage .aiuc Terres Aua* 
trales, Paris, J 807-^1 809, 3 yols, 4to, 
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B&udin's fiftine Is entirely passed over died in 1650. (Militair Coiiversatibna 
in silenee. (Biog. Univ. Ersch und Lex.) 

Gruber.) * BAUDISCH, (J.) a painter, knotrn 

BAUOIS dr BAUDISSEN, (Wolf only from an engraving after a portrait 
Heinrich voh,) a celebrated general in by him of the empress Margaret Theresa, 
tlietbirty years' war, Was descended from a infanta of Spain, executed by B. Kiliun. 
Banish fhmily^ and entered the service (Heinecken, Diet, dos Artistes.) 
of his own country, in which'lie reached BAUDIUS, (Dominicus,) professor of 
the g^ade of colonel, in 1625. In the history and eloquence at the university 
following year he accompanied the Danish of Leyden, was born at Lille in 1561, 
troops which invaded Silesia and Hungary whence, however, his parents fled to Aix- 
undet duke Johann Krnst of Weimar, sue- la-ChapcUe to avoid persecution. Shortly 
ceeded to the command on the death of after the foundation of the university of 
the duke, in the Deceini>eT of this year, took Leyden, he began his studies there, and 
several cities in Silesia, and established pursued them at Geneva under Beza. It 
himself there until he was expelled by is possible that the strictness (»f this last- 
Wallenstein, in 1627. On the retreat he named place prejudiced him against 
fiuflercd a severe defeat, near Merode, theological studies ; at any rate, on his re- 
from the imperial troops, and succeeded turn to Leyden he relinquished them 
in bringing the wreck of his army only to for those of law, took his doctor’s degree 
Holstein. In 1628, wefindBaudis acting there in 1585, and travelled to England 
as general of the Swedish cavalry under and France. With the latter country he 
Gustavus Adolphus in Poland, and taking was so 'well pleased, that he resolved to 
honourable part in several important ac- take up his residence in it, especially as 
tioiis in Germany, and at the battle of the interest of the president Harlai pro- 
Lcipsie. In 16l{2 ho went oti a diplo- cured him the placa« of an advocate in 
matic mission to Copenhagen, was after- the parliament of Paris. He made stre- 
wards created Held marshal, and sue- nuous efforts '^so, but in vain, to have 
ceeded iield-marslml Tolt in the com- himself appointed ambassador from the 
inand of the division of the Swedish army states-gcneral to the court of Henry IV. 
in Lower Saxony, with which he entered He was in England with the son ot 
Westphalia, and took Marburg. He was, llarlai when be was invited to the pro- 
liowever, obliged to retreat before Pap- fessorsbip.s at Leyden, mentioned in the 
penheitn, and took up his position in the beginning of this artiide ; on whicli he 
district round Cologne, but was again returned tliiiher in 1602, and in 1611 
dislodged by the Spaniards. In the be- was appointed historiographer in con- 
giiming of 163.3 he retreated to Ober- junction with Menrsiiis. But the scaii- 
leliiistcin, and look part in the relief of dalous debauchery of his mode uf life at 
Andcrnach under the pfalzgrave Chris- length caused him the lq§^ of his pro- 
tian von Birkenftidt. In March of the perty, universal contempt, and a prohi- 
same year, disgusted with the real or bition to give lectures or touch in public, 
supposed neglect of his services by whicli is supposed to have hastened 

Swedish council of state, he left Ihe ser^liis death in 1613. A^ a I^tin Writer, 
vice of that kingdom, giving over the both in poetry and prose, he hud few 
remnants of his army to the pfalzgrave ; equals in his own age. His history of 
and after three years spent in inactivity, the Twelve Years' Truce is written m a 
and in brooding over tne wrongs he con- classical style, forcibly recalling to the 
ceived himself to have received from mind of the reader that of Cicero ; and 
Sweden, this feeling broke out in an ac- his poems show the fire of a genius which * 
ceptance of a command in the army of even his degraded mode of life could not 
Saxony, and against the country he had wholly debase. 

ftumerly served. Rut this change was BAUDOIN DE CONDE, so najned 
not fortunate. In the same month in from the place of his birth, one of the 
which he received his command he was most distinguished French poets of the 
totallV defeated by the Swedes, near thirteenth century. After liaving gained 
DomUz, his army cut to pieces or taken a reputation in Flanders, he went to 
prisoneirs, and lie himself with diiiictdty Paris, and obtaisfed the friendship, or 
escaped. < At the 'st^ge of Magdeburg he excited the rivalry of most of the poets 
' received a shot" in the hip, which dis- at the cdurt of St. Louis. This is all that 
ahled him firpni dclive service ; he after- is known of bis life. He has left a con- 
wards was employed op some diplomatic siderablc numbet of fahliauxi and the 
expeditions for fn^ hing of Polmd, and' kind of short poems formerly called 
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dit$^ most of which are inedited. (Blog, scholar, originally a breeches-maker of 
Univ.) Amiens, in the sixteenth century, who 

BAUDOIN, (S.R.Comtede,)acolonel afterwards quitted his trade and distin- 
of infantry, and lieutenant of the grena- guished himself as a scholar. He wrote 
diers of the regiment of French guards, a learned work, De Calceo Antique et 
an amateur engraver, born 13th April, Mystico. He died in 1632 at Troyes, 
1723. He etched a set of prints from where he was principal of the college 
his own compositions, consisting of sixty- and director of the Hotel Dieu. He is 
three plates, folio, representing the mill- said also to have published a translation 
tary exercises of the French infantry. He of the tragedies of Seneca into French 
also etched some battle pieces from verse. (Biog. Univ.) 

Charles Parocel, and several small land- BAUDOUIN, or BAUDOIN, (Jean,) 
scapes from Michaiit, dated 1 737, and a very voluininous French translator and 
others. (Heinecken, Diet, des Artistes, writer of the seventeenth century. His 
Strutt's Diet, of Eng.) published works amounted to more than 

BAUDORY, (Joseph du,) a French sixty, none of them of much merit. He 
Jesuit and minor writer, born at Vannes was born at Pradelle in the Vivarais, and 
in 1710. He succeeded Force, and died settling at Paris, was made reader to 
in 1749. (Biog. Univ.) queen Marguerite. He died in 16.50, up- 

BAUDOT, (Pierre Louis,) a French wards of sixty years of age. (Biog. Univ.) 
lawyer and antiipiury, horn at Dijon in BAUDOUX, or BEADOUX, (Robert,) 
1760. After having been held in esteem an engraver and printseller in Holland, 
hy most of the antiquaries of his ngc and He was a native of Brussels, and ilou- 
country, and having contributed a consi- rished about 1620 to 1628. There are 
derable number of papers to the Magasin some sea pieces and shipping engraved 
Encyclopedique, frprn 1808 to 1811, he by him, and he also executed some of the 
died in 1816. (Biog. Univ. Siippl.) plates for the Acad6mie de TEpde, pub- 
BAUDOT DE JUILLY, (Nicolas,) a fished at Antwerp by Girard Tliihault in 
native of Paris, born in 1678, the author 1628. Some of nis works are as follow : 
of several histories and historical ro- Portrait of Christian, hereditary prince 
malices, written, according to his French of Denmark, son of Christian Iv. ; the 
biographer, “ avec beaucoup d’art et de History of Joseph, in twelve plates, marked 
nidtliodc.’^ They are now seldom read, with his name, without that of the painter, 
and of no great importance. (Biog, who is Lucas Van Leyden; a Nativity, in 
Univ.) the background of which is a cow; an 

BAUDOUIN, the name of two artists : Old Man and his Wife begging alms, 
1. Pierre Antonioy a French artist, marked Baudoiix exc. attributed to H. 
who painted subjects of gallantry, which Goltz. He also executed several pieces 
are now very rare. He died an acade- after Henri Goltz. (Heinecken, Diet, 
mician about 1770. Several of his works des Artistes.) 

are engraved, of which M. Heinecken BAUDRAIS, (Jean,) a French minor 
gives a long list, and from the nature of the last century, who wrote many 

tile subjects it does not appear tliat there^^^eces for the stage, and was co-editor of 
is any cause to regret the rarity of the ovigi- the Petite Bibliotheque des Tli6dtres. 
nals. They seem to be alike disgraceful to He was active in the days of the revolu- 
the ability of the artist, and degrad- tion, though not possessed of talent to 
ing to the character of art. (Heinecken, give him any prominent position. Under 
Diet, des Artistes.) the reign of terror, he was one of those 

* 2. Ga»par, a Flemish artist mentioned who were charged with the administration 

by Gandelini as a painter of views and of the police, and had the misfortune to 
towns. {Id,) be accused of being ** trop facile pour les 

BAUDOUIN D'AVESNES, a French joliee solliciteuses,' But a much more 
writer, who flourished about 1289, and serious charge was brought against him : 
composed a chronicle of the courts of he was heard to say that if he had been 
Hainaut and Flanders, which is brought the judge of Louis XVL, he would have 
down to 1303. He was brother of John, condemned him to transportation, and 
count of Hainaut, and second son of not to death; and he was immediately 
Marguerite, countess of Hainaut and thrown into prison, and only saved firpm 
Flanders. His chronicle was published destruction by the fall of Robespierre, 
by Le Roy, Antwerp, 1693. (Biog.Univ. He was afterwards transported by Bona- 
SuppL) parte to Cayenue, and passed some years 

BAUDOUIN, (Benoit,) a French in the United States of America, He 
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returned to Paris in 1817^ and died of at Amiens in 1743, pupil of Gavinie*, 
the cholera in 1832, at the age of eighty- was for fifty years the leader of tlie poor 
three. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) orchestra at the Tliefttre Fran^ais. He 

BAUDRAN, (Michel Antoine,) a composed, in 1775, the music of the 
French writer, horn at Paris in 1633, died ^rpier de Seville, and the passage de- 
in 1700. He was secretary of several picting a storm is yet held in admiration, 
conclaves. His principal work was a The Maringe de Figaro and the choruses 
large geographic^ dictionary, in 2 vols, to Racine's Athnlie are by liim. At the 
folio, entitled, Geographia Ordine Lite- request of La Hive, he made new music 
ranim disposita. He afterwards pub- to Rousseau’s Pigmalion, which was per- 
lished an enlarged edition in French, formed for many years at the, Fran^ais. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) dcs Homines vivans.) 

BAUDREXELIUS, (D. Philippus Ja- BAUDRY D’ASSON, (Antoine,) a 
cobus,) a doctor of th^logy, bom at Fiea gentleman of Poitou, who retired in 1647 
in Suabia, considered by some to have to the convent of Port Royal dcs Champs, 
been amongst tlie best musical composers near Paris, where he occupied himself 
of his time. He published one or two in humble duties. He died in 1668. 
books. (C. h Beughem, Bibl. Mathem.) Ilis family was one of considerable 
BAUDRICOURT, (Jean de,) a dis- distinction. One mamherfOabriel Haudry 
tinguislied French statesman of the fif- d'AssoUy born about 17.5.5, was at first an 
teenth century. He was son of Robert advocate of the French revolution, but ai- 
de Baudricoitrt, governor of Vaucouleurs. most immediately changing his opinions, 
In his youth he joined tlie rebellious be was one of the chief leaders in the first 
party in the civil war of 1465, but after and second insurrections in La Vendee. 
Its conclusion distinguished himself as a Ho was killed at the attack on Mans, 
faithful servant of the throne. Louis XL (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
rewarded him with high honours, and BAUI)UER,(Arnaiid Gillcs,) a French 
sent him ambassador to the Swiss cantons ecclesiastic, born in 1744, who distin- 
iii 1477. In 1480 Baudricourt was made guished himself by the study of the He- 
govemor of Burgundy. In 1488 he con- brew language, and published new ver- 
tributed much by his valour and skill to sions of the Psalms, and of the Song of 
the victory of St. Aubin-du-Cormicz, and Solomon. He was profp.sRor of theology 
was made by Charles VIII, marechal of at Auch. He published seme other theo- 
France. In 1495 he attended the king logical books, and died in 1787. (Biog, 
ill his Neapolitan expedition. He died Univ.) 

at Blois in 1499, (Biog. Univ.) BAUDUIN, (Dominique,) a French 

BAUDRILLART, (Jacques Joseph,) religious writer of the last century, born 
a native of Givron, in Champagne, born at Liege in 1742, died in 1809* lie was 
in 1774, known chiefly by his publica- a priest of the oratory, and professor of 
tions relative to the administrations of history at Maestricht, but was obliged to 
forests and fisheries. During the times quit his chair by feebleness of sight, 
of the revolution he served in the adtf|^(Biog. Univ.) 

nistrative department of the army, BAUDUIN, the name of two Flemish 

afterwards obtained successively different engravers, of whom M. Heineckeii gives 
grades in the administration of the forests the following account. The names of 
ill France. He died in 1832. (Biog. these engravers are marked thus iii the 
Univ. Suppl. plates from the works of Vander Meuleii, 

, BAUdRINGHEEN, or BAUDRI- in the collection called Le Cabinet du 
GEEN, (D.) a painter of Amsterdam, Roi de France, ‘\F. Baudin ct A.*F.* 
who lived about the year 1640. There Baudin,” or ‘‘ Baudovin.” Hubert in his 
are engraved after him a portrait of Dictionnairc Pittoresque says, that they 
Thomas Mauris, oval, executed by T. were two brothers, and born at Brussels* 
Matham ; the same, engraved by A. Con- He calls them Fran 9 ois and Antoine 
Indus ; a portrait of Jean Polyandre de Baudouin. Otbei* authors pretend that 
Kerkhove, oval, by J, Suyderhoef, in it is the same artist, and say that he was 
1641^ folio, marked Baudrigeen; the same named Antoine Francois. But those 
engraved by C. van Dalen ; another of authors are wroif)^ wlio say he is the 
Constantine, emperor op Oppyck, en- same witJi Inm who was known by the 
graved by J. Suyderhoef, and anether of name of *Boudewyns, as a pointer of land- 
Esaias Dupr4, folio, en^ved by C. ran scapes at Brusscls^whichaaom the pictures 
Dalen. (Heinecken, Diet des Artistes.) of figures by Pierre Bout Weyerman 
BAUDRON, (Antoine Laurent,} bom saw and knew the latter, and says that 
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he was not the person who engraved at time to time : a complete list is given by 
Paris under the direction of Vander Meu- Adelung, (Erganz. zu Jocher,) and a se- 
Icn. There is a set of four landscapes, lect number of these were published in a 
designed and engraved by an artist whose collective form by bis son, Hein.Gottfried. 
name, as it appears, though it is by no (Opuscula Juridica, 2 vols, Leips. 1787.) 
means very legible, is Andrien Francois BAUER, (Adolph Felix, or Rodion 
Baudvins, Tney are etchings executed Cliristianovitch,) bom in Holstein about 
with spirit, and I conceive that they are 1667, was a general of cavalry in the 
by the master called Boudewyns, and Russian service, and one of the ablest of 
who worked with Bout, by whom there Peter the Great's officers in the war against 
are many pictures in Holland, France, Charles XIL He was originally the son 
and Germany. C. Le Vasseur also en^ of a peasant, and served under Frederic, 
graved, in 1761, two pieces under the duke of Holstein, in the Swedish army, 
title Chasse a VOiseau and Chasse au where he raised hionself from the ranks ; 
Sunglier, painted by Baudoin and Van notwithstanding which, for some reason 
der Neer. However, C. A. Bauduin, who never yet explained, he went over to the 
designed several views for Jacques Ic Roi Russians in 1700, and offered himself to 
in his Brabantia lllustrata, is certainly Peter, in whose good graces he advanced 
the same as engraved at Paris. (Hei- so rapidly, that he was soon afterwards 
necken, Diet, des Artistes.) sent by the tzar on a particular mission 

BAUDUS, (Jean Louis Aimable de,) to Augustus II. of Poland. In the mean- 
a native of Cahors, in France, born in while, the treachery of a Swedish captain 
1761, who early distinguished himself as who had entered Ins service, caused Peter 
a magistrate. Op])osed to the principles to regard with suspicion all who had been 
of the revolution, lu! served under the connected with that country ; on which 
French princes in tlie campaign of 1792. account Bauer was ordered, on his return, 
When obliged to quit France, he settled to proceed to Moscow, and there remain, 
at Leyden, and became a contributor to Within a short time, however, ho was 
the Gazette of that town. In 1795 the not only recalled at the instances of 
progress of the French arms obliged him Sheremetev and Menshikov, but made 
to quit that place, and he wandered commander of a regiment of dragoons — 
through different parts of Germany, un- which troops had been just before esta- 
til at length he hxed his residence at blished among the Russians. In July, 
Altona, where he began a journal bear- 1702, he assisted in defeating the Swedish 
ing the name of that town, which met general Schlippenbach, near Dorpat ; and 
with great encouragement. He here in August of the same year was at the 
published a work entitled. Tableau de la taking of the fortress of Marienburg, on 
Situation politique de TEurope, which which occasion it was his good fortime to 
was very successful. He next settled at protect a poor orphan girl, the same who 
Hamburg, and there in 1796 he began afterwards sat on the throne of Russians 
the Spectator dii Nord, to which many of Catherine I. After the campaigns against 
the most distinguished of the French re-^^pat and Nar\^a, in 1704, he served 
fugees contributed. In 1802 he was under Sheremetev, in Courland, the fed- 
allowed to return to France, and was sent lowing year, where he made a sudden 
on a diplomatic mission to Ratisbon. On attack upon Mitau, and wrested that 
his return he became a contributor to the place from thd’ Swedes. In consequence 
Jounial des D^*bats. Napoleon, however, of this, the whole of Courland became 
always entertained strong prejudices a- placed at his immediate disposition, and 
*gainst him. He was taken into favour he gained the full confidence of Peter, 
after the restoration, and obtained a place Equal military distinction awaited him 
in the foreign office. He was chiefly shortly afterw'ards in Poland, where he 
instrumental in the escape of Lavallette. and prince Menshikov obtained a memo- 
Baudus died in 1 822. (Biog.Univ. Suppl.) rable victory over the Swedes, at Kalisch, 
BAUER, (Jo. Gottfk) a German jurist, October 18 th, 1706. At Lesno, again, 
bom February 20, 1695, at Leipsic ; he he turned the fortune of the day, by 
studied at Leipsic, where he was decern- promptly hastening with his detachment 
vir of the university, itnd ordinarius or to the assistance of Peter against Lowen- 
president of the juridical faculty He haupt, the Swedish general; which action 
died March 2d, 1763. Bauer's writings (September 28th, 1708,) the tzar used 
consist altogether of short dissertations to say was the parent of the victory at 
and programmata, which his academical Pultava. No less conspicuous were his 
situation compelled him to publish from valour and ability at Pultava itself, (June 
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27th, 1709,) where he commanded the artist to him, and the doctor engaged 
right flank of the Russians. To note Bauer in 1784 to accompany him in his 
even the principal events of the remainder botanical travels in Greece. They went 
of his military career would require far by Rome and Messina to Constantinople, 
more space than can be here afforded : and up to the year 1 787 travelled in 
suffice it, therefore, to say, that in 1710 he Greece and the island of Cyprus, lluring 
was sent to reduce Revel, and other places these travels, Bauer made those incoin- 
on the shores of the Baltic, to submission; parable drawings which adorned the 
in 1712 quelled the insurgents in Poland, Flora Gnrca, published, after Sjbtborp’s 
who at the instigation of Charles XII. death, by Mr. J. E. Smith. Besides these 
endeavoured to stir up a civil war, and artistic exertions, Bauer discovered and 
compelled them to seek refuge in Silesia; examined many plants described in the 
and in 1717 comn^nded the cavalry above work. But even before the Flora 
forces in the Ukraine. After this last date, Graeca had appeared, Bnuer was in 1801 
no further traces ofliim appear, nor is his engaged by the English government as 
name to be found in any lists of Russian natural-history painter in the abovo- 
gencrals for 1718. It is most probable, named expedition — one of the most im- 
tlierefore, he died in 1717, for he was portant ever sent from the British shores, 
then complaining that he was worn out it w'ould be incompatible with the nature 
withfatigues, and that his constitution was of the present work to follow Bauer in 
quite gone. Russia is indebted to Bauer the different stages of tlie expedition, 
for the improvements, or rather the for- comprehending, as it did, the whole cir- 
mation of effective and well-organized cumfercnce of New Holland. During nil 
cavalry. (Entz. Leks). this period, he was the companion of Mr. 

BAUER, a person who held some Robert Brown; and captain Flinders's 
employment at the Piussian court, an work speaks of both conjointly, under the 
able mechanician, and known as the dis- title of “ the naturalists.” On the 5th 
coverer of tw'o new kinds of pianos, the Feb. 1801, a cape (32" S. lat, 133" E. 
so-called crescendo, and royal crescendo, long.) w'as named ('ape Bauer, and he 
(Schilling, Lexicon.) cooperated in the cxuininatioii of several 

BAUER, (Chrysostonius,) one of the other important parts of the coast. One of 
most celebrated builders of organs of the the ships having sunk, the (>xpeditiuii re- 
last century, born in Wirtemberg. He turned to Fort Jackson, where Bauer rc- 
was the first who augmented and rcgii- niaincd a year, during which period he 
lated the force of the bellows, by de- visited Norfolk Island, Accidents, foreign 
creasing their number, and increasing to Bauer’s biography, delayed the appeur- 
their sizes. This improvement has since auce of the description of this voyage 
been generall}^ adopted. (Adlung, Music, until 1814. The appendix of the work 
mech. Schilling.) contains the description and the figures 

BAUER, (John Jacob,) a bookseller of (in large folio) of some most interesting 
Nuremberg, who began the Bibliotly^L plants, selected by Dr. Brown from tluj 
Librorum rariorum universalis. He “ invaluable ” collection of Bauer's draw- 
born at Strasburg in 1706. and died in ings. 

1772. (Biog. Univ.) After the return of Bauer from tho 

BAUER, (Charles Ludwig,) a distin- expedition, he remained for several years 
guished German philologist, born at Lein- in the employ of m>venimcnt, occupied 
sic in 1730. He was rector at Hirscti- in executing a selection of the sixteen 
berg, in Silesia, where he died in 1799. hundred drawings made during the ex- 
(Biog. Univ.) pedition. To characterise in a few words 

BAUER, (Ferdinand,) natural-history the style of Bauer as an artist is difficult, 
painter to the expedition of captain Flin- but it may be said that he did not ai- 
ders, K.N. to Australia, bom at Feld- tempt, as others have done, to idealize, 
iti Austria. He applied himself or beautify natur^, (an attempt impossi- 
early to the drawing of subjects of natural ble in itself,) but rather succeeded in 
history, especially plants, and was about seizing its ideal features. Even at an 
1782 occupied, conjointly with his two advanced age, lu^ copied much after Van 
brothers, in painting a collection of plants Huysum, for his ovrii improvement ; in 
for Pater Bocktius at Feldsperg, which, fact, by bis immense practice, he had 
extending to sixteen folio volumes, is still become so skilful that he was able (as 
preserved in the library of prince Lich- is also most conspicuous in his land- 
tenstein. When Dr. Sibthorp was at scapes) to copy, or, if we may say so, 
Vienna, M. Jacquin introduced the young to transcribe nature most faitbnilly. In 
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1813 Baiier oegan a work of his own, 2. Lubin, a painter of Paris, who lived 
lllustratioiics Plorte Novse Hollandise, about 1650, and acquired such reputa- 
London, folio, which, with its admirable tion as to be called the Little Guido, 
figures, is the ne phis ultra of his excr- There are by him the portraits of Nicholas 
tioiis. But at that period costly English Caussin, Jesuit, oval, in 4to, engraved by 
works had not yet found their way into P. Clovet ; a Holy Family, an upright 
the libraries of the continent, and it was folio plate, engraved by F. Poilly, in- 
soon discontinued. Partly annoyed by scribed Qui nm accipit panem^ &c. ; the 
this want of success, Bauer left England same copied without name ; the Marriage 
with a boat-load of chests, and having of St. Katherine, an upright print, en- 
purchased a small house at Hietzing, graved by Blooteburg ; St, Zosimus ad- 
iicar Vienna, intended to pass there the ministering the Sacrament to St. Mary 
remainder of his life. To the last active the Egyptian ; an tar Piece, an arched 
in obsennng and drawing, he died on the top plate, engraven by Cl. Duflos ; the 
17th March, 1826, aged sixty-six. same, small, by N. Tardiu; a Charity, 

His extensive portfolios came into the or children amusing themselves with the 
hands of his two brothers, Francis Bauer, arms of a cardinal ; a folio piece en- 
F.ll.S. and H. M.'s botanical painter at graved by Boulanger. (Hcinccken, Diet. 
Kew; and Joseph, director of the pic- des Artistes.) 

ture-gallery of prince Lichtenstein, at BAUHIN, (Caspai*,) a celebrated phy- 
Vienna. Parts of them were afterwards sician and botanist. He was the youngest 
purchased by Dr. Brown, and by the Im- son of John Bauhin, an eminent practi- 
perial Museum of Vienna. It was from tinner in medicine and surgery, and born 
the latter materials that Dr. Endlieher at Basle, January 17, 1550. In infancy 
composed the Prodromus Florae Nor- he was remarkably weak and feeble, and 
folkicm, Vienna?, 1832, 8vo, in which he almost unable to speak at five years of 
calls Bauer “ divini fere ingenii picto- age. At fifteen he commenced the study 
rcni.” Many drawings are still at Kew, of medicine, under the direction of his 
(Abridgement of a paper read before the brother, a physician and naturalist, and 
Lin. Soc. London, June 18, 1839.) the tuition of Theodore Zwinger and 

BAUFFllEMONT, a French family, Felix Plater. A severe epidemic break- 
of which several members hold a distin- ing out at Basle in 1577, he removed to 
guished place in history. Padua, attended the lectures of Fabri- 

Nicolas de Bnvfremmify baron de Se- cius, Piccoluomini, Mercuriali, Cappi- 
nescey, grand prevot of Franco under vaccio, and Guilandini. He made much 
Charles IX., was a celebrated pavlizan progress ia anatomy and botany, to which 
of the league. lie fought in the battles sciences he became passionately attached, 
of Jarnac and Moncontour, and took an During two years, he travelled through 
active part in the detestable massacre of Italy, visited all the public gardens, and 
St. Bartholomew. He died in 1582, at formed an extensive collection of plants ; 
the ago of sixty-two. He translated Sal- rgtji^mcd to Basle, and after a short time 
yien s Treatise on Providence, and pub- iii|UKvted that city for Montpelier, where he 
lishedone or two |)olitical tracts. His son, took the degree of doctor of medicine in 
Claude de Bauffremont, baron of Senes- 1579. He then attended the lectures of 
ccy, and, like his father, governor of S^verin Pineau at Paris. *He departed 
Auxonne, was also a zealous leaguer. He with the intention of making an exteu- 
died in 1596. Several political tracts sive tom*. in Germany, but had only 
have been attributed to him. reached Tubingen when he was recalled 

Henri de Bauffremontf son of Claude, home to his father, who was at the point 
also baron of Senescey, and governor of of death. In tiie following year he was 
Auxonne, was sent ambassador to Spain appointed to a chair of botany at the 
in 1617 and 1618. He died in 1622 of academy of Basle, and he also demon- 
a wound received at the siege of Royan, strated on anatomy by the public dissec- 
wbere he served as maf5chal-de-cainp. tion of a body, a circumstance which had 
Claude Chariest Roger de BauJ^emont^ not occurred there for ten years before, 
another son of Claude, ^became in 1562 He now took a doctor’s degree, April 
bishop of Troyes. (Biog. Univ.) 23, 1582, and he was made professor of 

BA UGIN, the name of two artists: the Greek language. On October 15, 

1. an engraver of little note, who 1589, he was made professor of anatomy 
flourished about the yeat 1660. He en- and botany, a chair being expressly 
graved several portraits, amongst which created for him; and in 1596 he was ap- 
is that of H. de la Mothe. (Bryan’s Diet.) pointed physician to Frederic, duke of 
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Wirtembeig, conjointly with his brother. 
He was made professor of practical me- 
dicine October Id, 1614, in the room of 
Felix Plater, and shortly after nominated 
physician-in-chief to his native city. He 
was elected rector of his university four 
several times, and dean of the faculty of 
medicine for many years. He died Dec. 
5, 1624. 

Caspar Baiihin was the most celebrated 
member of his family, and his scientific 
attainments and his learning have been 
duly acknowledged. It was in botanical 
science that his laVburs have been most 
eminent; he gave a new character to 
the science, he corrected the numerous 
errors of his predecessors, and established 
himself as the highest authority for many 
years preceding and after his death. 
This was, however, attributable rather to 
his lucid order and arrangement, united 
to extensive erudition, than to absolute 
observation of the plants themselves in 
their natural state. He did much, how- 
ever, towards improving the nomencla- 
ture of the science, which previous to 
him was much confused. He wna the 
first to establish the divisions of plants 
into genera, and Plumier has dedicated 
to his remembrance a genus liauhinia, of 
the family of the leguminous plants. lie 
puhlished various works on anatomy and 
botany, of which the following deserve 
to be noticed : — De Huniniii Corporis 
Partibus externis,hoc est. Universalis Mc- 
tljodi Anatomica; quam ad VIesalium ac- 
coinmodavit, lib. i. ilaslc, 1588, 8vo, and 
1591, 8vo; Anatomes Liber Secundus, 
Basil. 1592, 8yo, and 1596, 8vo; Anato- 
mica Corporis Virilis ct Mulieliris Ilis- 
toria, Basil. 1592, 8vo; Lugd. 159^ 
Bernae, 1604, &c. ; Thcatrum Ana4Rlb 
cum, Basil. 1592, 8vo; Francof. 1621, 
4to ; Phytopinax, sive Enumeratio Plaii- 
turum (2460) ah Herbariis nostro Swculo 
descript. &c. Basil. 1596, 4to; Pinax 
Theatri Botanici, Basil. 1596, 4to; ib, 
1624, 4to; ib, 1671, 4to. ThisTs the most 
important of all the works of Bauhin, and 
displays his immense erudition. It is 
the fiiiit of forty years’ labour. 

BAUHIN, (John,) the father of the 
preceding physician and naturalist, was 
bom Qt Amiens, August 24, 1511, and 
practised surety and medicine in his 
native city with such reputation that he 
was appointed chief physician to Cathe- 
rine, queen of Navarre. . Having em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation, 
from a perusal, it is said, of the edition 
of the New Testament published by 
Erasmus in 1532, he wns compelled to 


fly his country, and he took refuge in 
England, where lie remained during three 
years, lie then returned to Paris, but 
was subjected to persecution, imprisoned, 
tried, and coiulenmed to be burnt. He 
escaped this dreadful sentence through 
the intercession of Margaret, sister of 
Francis I. whom he had cured of a seri- 
ous malady. He quitted the court and 
the capital upon the advice of the queen, 
hid himself in the forest of Ardennes, 
and afterwards withdrew to Antwerp. 
Here he had nigh fallen into the liancls 
of the Spanish inquisition, but was re- 
lieved by the assistance of tlie wile of 
the governor, to wliom he had rendered 
aid, and who apprised him of his danger 
in suflicient time to avoid it. He tra- 
velled from city to city, through Gcr- 
many, and at length settled at Basic. He 
obtained employment as one of the cor- 
rectors of tlic jiress, in the oflice of tlie 
renowned printer John Frohen, and this 
sheltered him from immediate misery. 
His profession, however, still occupied 
his attention, and ho took means to afli- 
liate himself to the College of Physieians, 
and to commence practice, in uhich he 
succcederl so far as ultimately to he cho- 
sen the dean of the faculty. He died in 
1582, not having published any work ; 
hut bo leil two sons, John and Caspar, 
both of whom .successfully nrevtnted his 
name from passing into oblivion. His 
flmiily, in short, presents the rare c.\fim- 
ple of six successive generations conse- 
crated to the study of medicine and 
natural history, with distinguished emi- * 
lienee and success. 

BAUHIN, (John,) the eldest son of 
the preceding, was born at Basle in 1541. 
He studied under his futlier, and oi'ter- 
W'ards under Fuchs, a celebrated pro- 
fessor of medicine at 'I’ubingcn, in 1560. 

In 1561 he quitted this city, and placed 
himself under Ciesner at Zurich, and ac- 
companied this eminent botanist in his 
excursions in the Alps, Switzerland, and 
lihaetia. He devoted himself in the most 
profound maimer to the study of botany, 
and travelled through the Black Forest, 
Alsatia, Upper Burgundy, and a part of 
I taly. He remained some time at radua, 
after which he i^sited Montpelier, where 
he took his degi’ce in physic. He tra- 
velled througli the south of France, prin- 
cipally the environs of Narbonne, visited 
Lyons, and made acquaintance with 
Dalechamp, by whom he was invited to 
compose a gesieral history of plants. 
Religious disputes obliged him, os it had 
his father, to quit his abode ; be went to 
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Geneva, then to Yverdun, and thence to 
Basle, where, in 1566, he was named to 
a chair of rhetoric in the university. 
This occupation, however, he did not 
permit to draw him away from the pur- 
suits of medicine and botany. In 1570 
he was appointed physician to duke Ulric 
of Wurtemburg, prince of Montbclliard, 
to whom he was attached until his death, 
in 1613. lie published numerous works, 
of which the following are chiefly de- 
serving of notice ; — De Plantis a Divis 
Sanctisque nomcn habentibus. Caput ex 
magno Volumine de Consensu et Dis- 
sensu Auctorum circa Stirpes desumptiim, 
Basil. 1591, 8vo; Amstadt, 1703, 8vo; 
Meinorabilis llistoria Luporum aliquot 
rnbidorum, qui circa annum 1590 apud 
Moinpelgardum et Beftbrtum, inultorinn 
Damno, publicd grasvsati sunt ; additis 
Medicamentis et Auxiliis ad ram et caete- 
rorum Animalium Rubiem coiifcrentibus, 
Montbclliard, 1591, 8vo. This was trans- 
lated into German in the same year, and 
into French in 1593, 8vo. Traite des 
Aiiimaux ayant Ailes qui nuisent par 
leurs Piqhreaou Morsurcs, Montbclliard, 
1593, 8 VO ; llistoria novi et admivabilis 
Foutis Balneique Bollensis, &c. ift. 1598, 
4 to; llistoria* Fontis et Balnei admira- 
bilis Bollensis Liber qiiartus de Lapidibus 
Mctallicisque, &c. ib, 1578, 4to; ib. 1600, 
4to ; llistoria Plantanim Prodromus, 
Y Verdun, 1619, 4to; Histori a Plantanim 
universalis, nova et absolutissinia, cum 
Consensu et Dissensu circa eas, Yverduu, 
1650, 1651, 3 vols, fol. llie latter two 
works were put forth after the death of 
the author. The Prodromus was edited 
by J. H. Cherler, and the Hist. Plant, by 
F. L. de Graffenried, who expended no 
less a sum than 40,000 florins in the pub- 
lication. The best descriptions of the 
plants of antiquity are to be found in this 
work, which abounds with learning, and 
displays great taste and method. Five 
thousand plants are described, and 3577 
figured ; but these, which are executed in 
wood, are not entitled to praise. 

BAUHIN, (John Caspar,) the son of 
Caspar Bauhin, was born at Basle, March 
12, 1606. He followed in the career of 
his predecessors, and cultivated medicine 
with mat assiduity. He took a bache- 
lor’s degree^ at Basle, in 1620, and was 
licensed to practise in 1622. He then 
visited foreign universities, and in 1624 
was in Paris, studying under thd^most 
celebrated professors. I n 1 626 he visited 
London, Oxford, and Cajnbridge, w'ent 
into Holland, and remained some time at 
Leyden. He again visited Paris, and 
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returned to his native city by Montpelier, 
Marseilles, Avignon, Lyons, and Geneva. 
He then took his doctor's degree, entered 
into practice, was appointed to a chair of 
anatomy and botany, which he filled 
thirty years, when he ivas elevated to the 
chair of practical medicine, which he 
retained until his decease, July 14, 1685. 
He was highly esteemed : five times he 
was elected rector of his university, and 
nineteen times dean of his faculty. He 
was physician to Frederic, margrave of 
Baden -ilurbach, to Leopold Frederic, 
duke of Wurtembergf'and to Louis XIV., 
to whom he was also counsellor, with 
a pension. He left seven sons, four of 
whom entered the medical profession, 
and the remainder were clergymen of 
the reformed religion. Tic published, 
Dissertatio de Pestc, Basil. 1628, 4to; 
Dissertatio de Morborum Dilfercntiis et 
Causis, Basil. 1670, 4to ; Dissertatio de 
Epilepsia, Basil. 1672, 4to ; besides edit- 
ing his father's work, the Theatmm Bo- 
tanicum, and the second edition of the 
works of Matthioli, revised by his father. 

BAUHIN, (Jerome,) the third son of 
the preceding, was born at Basic, Feb. 
26, 1637, received doctor of philosophy 
July 26, 1653, and doctor of medicine in 
1658. He travelled in Italy, France, and 
Switzerland, practised medicine with 
4clat, and in 1660 was appointed to a 
chair of anatomy and botany, upon his 
father’s elevation to the practical chair of 
medicine. He died January 27, 1667, 
having published, Dissertatio de Peri- 
pneumoiiid, Basil. 1658, 4to ; De Odont- 
algia, ib, 1660, 4to ; Prolegomena Mc- 
dica, ib, 1665, 4to; Theses Medicm de 
Peste, ib. 1665, 4to. He also published 
edition of the Krneuterbuch of Ta- 
Dermontaniis, revised by his grandfather, 
Caspar Bauhin. 

BAUHUSIUS, (Bemardus,) horn at 
Antwerp, a Jesuit of Louvaine, died 1619. 
He wrote, Kpigrammata, 1615, 12mo; 
Protheum Parthenium, unius libri ver- 
sum, unius versus librum stellarum nu- 
mero, sive formis mxx. variatum. “ Tot 
tibi sunt dotes, virgo, quot sydera coelo." 
(Swertzius, Ath. Belg.) 

BAULACREjf Leonard,) bom at Ge- 
neva in 1670, med in 1761. He was 
long librarian of his native town, and has 
left many historical and theological dis- 
sertations. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAULDRI, (Paul,) a French protes- 
tant, born at Rouen in 1639, who was 
obliged to emirate to Holland, where he 
was made promssor of sacred historv at 
tile university of Utrecht. He is oest 
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known by an edition of Lactantius de 
Moribus Persecutorum, but was the au- 
thor of numerous learned dissertations. 
He died in 1706. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAULME, or BAUME ST. AMOUR, 
(Jean de la,) lord of Martorey, born in 
Franche-Comtfi in 1539, celebrated for 
his precocious attainments. He published 
his Latin poems at the age of twelve 
years, and within a few years be pro- 
duced several other works. He died 
young. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAUMANN, Nicolaus,) the pre- 
tended poet of the LoW'Saxon Heineke 
Vos, For more than a century, Bau- 
mann and his share in this celebrated 
poem have been a subject of intricate 
disQussion among the learned, and no 
one has yet been enabled to unravel the 
knot. Baumann was first brought for- 
ward in connexion witli the Low-Saxoii 
poem, by the author of the German Ba- 
trachomyomachia, (the chap-book, so 
famous under the title of Froschmauslcr,) 
Georg Rollcnhagcn, who relates in the 
refacc to his poem, printed at Magde- 
urg in 1595, that Reinccke Fuchs was 
written by a ** learned, acute, philoso- 
phical Saxon,” (ein gelehrter, scharf- 
siniiigcr, weltweiser Sachse,) born at the 
source of the Wescr. “ He served a 
long time in the chancery of the duke of 
‘Julich,’ but he fell into disgrace, was 
obliged to fly, and at last found an asy- 
lum with duke Magnus, at the court of 
Mcckjenburg,” which must have been be- 
fore 1503. He dedicated his Reincckc to 
a printer at Rostock, Ludwig Ditz, a 
High-German from Speyer, who, a poet 
himself, caused it to be printed in 1522, 
with glosses out of other “ rhime'bod|i^ 
and among them proofs of an imiMUl 
of Italian and French originals. Rolleii- 
hagen even gives the inscription on his 
tomb in the church of St. James at Ros- 
tock, which contains also the name of his 
wife Elizabeth, and shows that he was 
dead in 1526 : — 

** Nicolao Baumanuo rlucali Mezapoleiiiium prin- 
cipum sccretario Elisabetha uxor pietatis ac con- 
jugaUs amoilB monumeiitum poiuit mense April! 
1526. 

£>onnio sublapide hoc Nicolaus Baumann honore, 
Vulgar! exteruo contumulatus humo. 

Nec mala nec vits repeto bona, aplendidlor sed 
Quam nostra est nulla litera ducta manu. 

Imta legas, qu! transls forte viator, 

£x Oiristi Justus nomine non morinir.** 

These notices, though ever so little 
founded on good authority, seem never- 
theless to have been received as au- 
thentic ; and a contemporary scholar of 
Rostock, Peter Lindenberg, inserted them 
the year following into his Chronicon 


Rostochiense, Rostock ap. Mylandnim, 
1596, 4to, p. 173, and added to them 
another piece of information, that Bau- 
mann was professor of history at lios- 
tock. 

This legend was current in Germany 
till the hitter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but about 1770, an attempt was 
made to establish the famous poet Bau- 
mann as the ancestor of a family still 
existing, in whieh he was made, as pre- 
tended, professor of jurisprudence at Ros- 
tock, to have delivered lectures upon his 
own Reincke, (sec Buschiiig s Wdehent- 
liche Nachrichteii, 1771, p. 30;) and even 
Tiaden, in his Gclehrten Ostfricsland, 
(1785,) subscribes to this opinion ; which, 
however, is quite overthrown when we 
look closer into the question, and the only 
certainty relating to the author of the Low'- 
Saxon copy of the middle Nctherl.indish 
poem of Reinecke Fuchs, still preserved, 
is that he ivus a native of Westphalia, or of 
the north-eastern part of Lower Saxony, 
(see Jac. Grimm, Introd. to his edition 
of Reinccke Fuchs, Gottingen, 1834, 

{ ). clxxi.&c.) ; but his identity with Nico- 
aus Baumann has not yet been made 
out. 

Recently tlie archivist of the grand 
duke of Mecklenburg, G. C. F. Lisch, in 
the Journals of the Society of History of 
Mecklenburg, (afterw.'irds reprinted with 
his History of the Mecklenburg Press, 
Schwerin, 1839,) has published an ample 
dissertation On Rcineke Vos and Ni- 
colaus Baumann, foimdcd upon docu- 
ments in the archives; but, in spite of his 
industrious researches, lie has arrived at 
no very satisfactory result. This only 
remains clear, that a Nicolaus Baumann 
was from 1507 to 1520 secretary of dukes 
Henry and Albert, and, after the division 
of the territory, of duke Henry; that be 
entered this service in the year 1 507 ; that 
in 1514 he was residing at Rostock, and 
died there in 1526. His monument, 
which was still in the church of St. James 
in that town in the eighteenth century, 
had disappeared in 1744. 

'Fhe work ascribed to Baumann went 
through many editions. That of Lubeck, 
1498, passes for the first, and was fol- 
lowed by one at Rostock in 15X7. The 
appearance of an edition by Rollenhagen 
in 1522, is ver;^ problematical ; no traces 
of it have yet been discovered. After the 
reformation, many interpolations crept 
into the text, (see Grimm, 1. c. p. dxxviii. 
and conf. the Ifeue Allgemeine Deutsche^ 
Bibliothek, vol.80, 1803, pp. \73,etBeq,) 
A comparison of the Low-Saxon with the 
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Netherlandish poem is given by H. HofF- 
niann, in his edition of the former, which 
bears the title, Reinecke Vos. Nach der 
Lubecker Ausgable vom Jahre 1498; 
Breslau, 1834, 8vo. 

BAUMANN, (John Frederic Theo- 
dore,) a German jurist, who was born at 
Bodentcich, in the duchy of Luneburgh, 
on the 24th of May, 1708, and having 
studied at Gottingen became auditor to 
the Cour Souveraine of Vieille Marche, 
from whence, in 1793, he was appointed 
assessor to the suprcMiie tribune of western 
Prussia, at Bromberg, and was, in 179*5, 
nominated counsellor of the regency at 
Thorn. In the year 1796 he accompa- 
nied the regency to Warsaw, and whilst 
there, united to his functions of counsel- 
lor those of a superior judge of lotteries. 
In 1806 he obtained the title of privy- 
counsellor of justice, and his reputation 
for activity and integrity became very 
extensive. The misfortunes of 1807 in- 
duced him to quit Warsaw, despite the 
offers which the new government made 
him in order to secure his services ; and 
retiring to Berlin, remained there with- 
out employment until 1808, when he was 
appointed by the king director and judge 
of tile town of Nounifirk. Two years 
afterwards he became counsellor to the 
regency, and charged with the conduct of 
many important financial affairs. In 
1813 the king of Prussia appointed him 
commissary-general for the organization 
of the Landwehr; and, afterwards, in 
1813, director of the regency of Posen, 
with the title of vice-president. After 
having, in 1824, been chief president of 
the grand duchy, he died in 1830. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BAUMBACH, (John Christopher,) the 
son of a tailor at Mitau, where he was 
born May 31st, 1742, was first pastor of 
the German church at Durben, and after- 
wards dean of Grobina. He made the 
language of the Latiash or Lieflanders, 
his principal study, and besides several 
publications relative to it, left in manu- 
script a supplementary volume to Shteii- 
derov’s dictionary of it. He died Aug. 
19 (31), 1801. (Entz. Leks.) 

BAUMBACH, (Friedrich August,) 
born at Leipsic in 1753, died 1813. He 
had been for some time director of the 
opera at Hamburg, but, retired to his 
native place. He became a colaborator 
of the Hand-worterbuch der sckoneii 
Kdnste, to which he contributed many 
valuable musical articles, was aUo a 
fertile composer of songs. (Schilling.) 

BAUMCHEN, (N.) a German sculp- 
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tor, who, though much courted by fo- 
reigners, preferred poverty and obscurity 
in his own country. Born at Dussel- 
dorf, he went to Russia, and became 
famous in his art ; was attached to the 
service of the emperor; and executed 
many statues for the principal palaces, 
by which he obtained considerable wealth. 
After twenty years he left Russia, jmd 
returned to Manheim, a town from which 
his family originally came, where he 
obtained a small appointment as pro- 
fessor, which sufficed for his support. 
Falling, however, infb distress, he was 
compelled to make picture-frames. He 
died in July, 1789. (Biographic des 
Contemporains.) 

BAUME, (Anthony,) a celebrated 
French chemist, lie was the son of a 
victualler, and horn at Senlis, Feb. 26, 
1728. His zeal for study and his extra- 
ordinary application surmounted many 
obstacles which were opposed to his 
progress. In 1752 he was received as a 
master apothecary at Paris, and shortly 
after he was offered a chair of pharmacy 
at the college. He distinguisned him- 
self in this situation, and made many 
important and interesting discoveries in 
chemistry, which rendered him highly 
popular both at home and abroad. He 
was made member of many^ foreimi 
academies, and was admitted into the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris in 
1773. He amassed a considerable for- 
tune, without the imputation of avarice ; 
lie was entirely devoted to his pursuits, 
and abandoned the commerce connected 
with his profession in 1780. The revo- 
lution destroyed his fortune, and he was 
comnclled again to enter into business. 
likK^pporte^ his losses with great re- 
signation ; was admitted a member of 
the Institute in 1796, and died October 
15, 1804. Among other discoveries, the 
result of his chemical researches, may 
be mentioned his observations on the 
crystallization of different salts ; on the 
respiration of carbonic acid and hydro- 
sulphuric gas; on bark; on fermenta- 
tion ; bn tlie metallic oxides, &c. He 
assisted equally the arts by his labours. 
He taught the method of gilding metallic 
substances, and dyeing various cloths; 
he brought to perfection the scarlet 
colour of the Gobelins ; and he was the 
first to bleach silk. He established a 
manufactory for sal ammoniac, which 
France had hitherto obtained from Egypt, 
and he introduced many improvements 
in the manufacture of porcelain. Many 
of his papers were inserted in the me* 
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moirs of diiTcrent institutions, and hi the 
periodical journals ; but he also published 
several distinct works, among which may 
be enumerated. Dissertation sur TEther, 
Paris, 1757, 12mo ; Manuel de Chimie, 
Paris, 1763, 12mo. This went through 
many editions ; was translated into Ger- 
man by F. X. de Wasserberg, Vienn®, 
1774, 8vo; into English by Aikin, Lon- 
don, 1778, 8vo; and into Italian, Venez. 
1783, 12nio. M6moire sur Ics Argilles, 
Paris, 1770, 8vo; in German, with notes, 
by C. G. Poemcr, Xeip. 1771, 8vo. M6- 
moire sur la meilleure Mani^re de con- 
struire les Alambics et les Fourneaux 
propre a la Distillation des Vins, pour en 
tirer les Eiiux de Vie, Paris, 1778, 8vo. 
Eldmens de Pharmacie th6orique et pra- 
tique, Sec. Paris, 1762, 8vo. Several 
editions have been published, one in 
1818, by Lagrange. Chimie exp^ri- 
incntale et raisonnee, Paris, 1773, 3 vols, 
8vo. Translated into German by J. C. 
Gehler, Leip. 1776; and into Italian, 
Venice, 1781. 

BAUME-MONTREVEL, (Claude de 
la,) a French prelate, bom in 1531. lie 
was raised at a very early age to tlie arch- 
bishopric of Kesanvon, and made himself 
remarkable by his rigorous treatment of 
the protestants in his diocese. In 1575, 
the protestants, who had been driven 
from the city, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to gam possession of it ; and the 
archbishop, for his conduct on this occa- 
sion, .w’as made a cardinal. He died in 
1584. (Biog. Univ.) * 

BAUME - DESDOSSAT, (Jacques 
Franyois de la,) a French minor poet 
and writer of light pieces, horn at Car- 
pentras in 1705. He was fur somj^uiK| 
concerned in the Courrier d’AviJ^Ml 
His Christiade, or le Paradis reconquia, 
was condemned by the parliament for 
some improprieties. H e published, among 
other works,' a very poor imitation of 
Macrobius, under the title, Saturnales 
Fran 9 aises. The author died in 1756. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BAUMP2ISTER, (Frederic Christian,) 
a distinguished modem German philoso- 
pher, rector of the Gymnasium of Goer- 
litz. He was bom in 1709, at the village 
of Grossen Koemer, in the duclw of 
Saxe Gotha. At the University of Jena, 
he became a strong partizan of the phi- 
losophical opinions of Wolf, in spite of 
the opposition there shown to that sys- 
tem ; and his works, composed in Latin, 
are all tinctured with these opinions. He 
was a good scholar, and he taught the 
Hebrew language in partiddar wifh 


great success. He died 1785. (Biog; 
Univ.) 

BAUMKR, (John W'illiitm,) a cele- 
brated physician, born Sept. 10, 1719, 
at Rehweiler, where liis father was in- 
spector of the rivers and forests. He 
studied philosophy and theology at the 
universities of llallc and Jena, from 1739 
to 1741, and he became an evangelical 
preacher at Krantheim in 17^12. His 
frame was delicate, and be was liable to 
a spitting of blood from the lungs, which 
obliged him to abandon the chureli, and 
having obtained permission from his 
superiors, he returned to Halle in 1746, 
and devoted himself to medicine, in 
which ho took a degree in 1718. He 
afterwards was appointed to a chair of 
medicine and philosophy at Erfurth, and 
from thence he went to Giessen, and 
was made first professor of medicine, 
and at the same time nominated coun- 
sellor of the mines belonging to the duke 
of Hesse Darmstadt. He died at Lunda, 
Aug. 4, 1788. He piihiishod a great 
number of papers in various IVansactions, 
and an immense number of works, ofwbich 
the following only can here be named. 
Dissertatio de Hamioptysi, Halie, 1748, 
4to; De Transpiratione InsensibiJi, Er- 
ford. 1748, 4to; Fiindamenta Fsycholo- 
gieo-logiea, Erf. 1752, 4to; Fiindamenta 
Physiologica, ib. ib . ; Do bhicephalo, ib, 
1764, 4to; Historia naturalis Lapidum 
pretiosorum omnium, &c. Francof. ad 
Mffiii. 1771, 8vo. This was translated 
into German by C. de Medinger, Vienn®, 
1774, Svo. Fuiulamenta Foliti® Me- 
dic®, Fr. et Lips. 1777, 8vo ; Modicina 
Forensis, Franc, et Lips. 1778, 4to ; 
F’undamcnta Geographi® et Ilydrogra- 

? hi® suhterrancio, Giessen, 1779, Svo ; 
listoria Naturalis Regni Mineralogici, 
Fr, ad Mtcn. 1780, Svo ; Bibliotheca 
Chimica, Giessen, 1782, 4to; Anthropo- 
logia Anatomico-physica, Fr. ad M®n. 
1783, Svo. 

BAUMER, (John Philip,) the brother 
of the preceding, was also bom at Reh- 
weiler ; studied at Halle ; and took a 
doctor’s degree at the university of Er- 
furtli, where he afterwards occupied a 
chair of medicyie. He died Sept. 19, 
1771, having published, among other 
works, Dissertatio exhibens Prooromum 
novffi Methodic Surdos a Nativitate fa- 
ciendi audientes et loquentes, Erf. 1749, 
4to ; Beschreibung eines ziir Erspoming 
des Holzes eingerichteten Stuben-Ofeu«, 
Berlin, 1765, to. 

BAUMER, or BAUMEl^ (Georg,) a 
sculptor, bom in Bavaria, in 1763. He 
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made for the queen of Bavaria a Descent 
from the Cross, of nineteen figures, in 
basso-relievo, as well as a bust of Napo- 
leon. He worked also in ivory. (Nagler.) 

BAUMES, (John Baptist Theodore,) 
a celebrated French physician, who oc- 
cupied a chair of medicine at tlie uni- 
versity of Montpelier at a time when 
Fourcroy had, by his science and his 
eloquence, pointed out the connexion be- 
tween medicine and chemistry. Baurnes 
endeavoured to establish a pathological 
theory based upon a chemical constitu- 
tion. He was a good practitioner, and 
a close observer of nature. 11c is said 
to have perceived the futility of his 
previous opinions, and to have abandoned 
nis chemical speculations; but this is 
not at all apparent in his works, in whicli 
he even adopts an iatro-chemical noso- 
logical arrangement, and fails not to 
declaim with violence against the servility 
of physicians and surgeons to ancient 
systems and theories. 1 le wrote various 
articles in the Journal dc la Societe de 
Mt'decine pratique de Montpelier, and 
published among other works the follow- 
ing ; M^inoirc siir la Maladie du Me- 
seiitdre, propre aux Enfans, Paris, 1788, 
8 VO, f'A, 1800, 8vo. M4moire sur Ics 
Maladies qni resultent des Emanations 
des Eaux stagnaiites et des Pays inare- 
cageaux, Paris, 1789, 8vo. This was 
translated into German, Leips. 1792, 8vo. 
Trait£» de la Phtliisie pulmonairc, Paris, 
1798, 2 vols, 8vo; ib, 1805, 2 vols, 8vo; 
translated into German by C. P. Fischer, 
Hildburghausen, 1809, 8vo. Traite 
41ementaire de Nosologic, Paris, 1801-2, 
4 vols, 8vo. Traite sur le Vice scrofu- 
Icux, Paris, 1805, 8vo. Elogc de Bar- 
thez, Montpelier, 1807, 4to. 

BAUMGAERTNER, or BAUM- 
GARTNER, (Johann Wolfgang,) an 
artist, born at Kufstein, in 'J'yrol, in the 
beginning of the last century. He 
painted several churches near Ratisbonne, 
and was also one of the best painters in 
glass of that epoch. (Nagler.) 

BAUMGAERTNER, (Johann Bap- 
tist,) one of the greatest virtuosi on the 
violoncello in the last century. In 1745 
he began his musical trayels, and visited 
England, Holland, Sweden, &c., earning 
everywhere great applause. He wrote, 
Instruction de Musique tlifiorique et pra- 
tique, k Pusage du Violoncell, published 
at the Hague. (Schilling.) * 

BAUMGAERTNER, (Johann,) a 
statuary, bom in Bavariif in 1744, died 
ill 1 792. He is known as having worked 
at the models of the famous hoi'ses over 
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the Potsdamm door at Berlin. (Jack's 
Pantheon.) 

BAUMGARTEN, (Martin A.) a Ger- 
man gentleman, bom in 1473, who 
visited Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and 
Syria, in 1507. He died in 1535. The 
relation of his adventures was printed at 
Nuremberg, long after his death, in 1596* 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BAUMGARTEN, (James Sigismund,) 
an estimable German theologian, born in 
1706, at a village near Magdeburg. His 
father died while he was young ; and he 
was then sent to stuSy at Halle, where 
he distinguished himself by his acquire- 
ments and his studious habits. He ap- 
plied himself more particularly to eccle- 
siastical history and the oriental lan- 
guages. He was a disciple of Wolf in 
philosophy, but acted always with pru- 
dence and moderation. In 1726, he was 
made inspector of the orphans’ school 
at Halle. A few years afterwards he 
was charged with heterodoxy, and was 
brought to a trial, but acquitted. He 
died in 1757. He published a great 
number of original works and transla- 
tions. Among the latter were the cele- 
brated English Universal History, and 
Rapin's History of England. (Biog.Univ.) 

BAUMGARTEN, (Alexander Theo- 
philus,) younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, a very distinguished moaern 
German philosopher, born at Berlin in 
1714. At a very early age he was re- 
markable for his spirit of research and 
surprisftig penetration. At the schools 
of Berlin he distinguished himself by his 
skill in composing Latin poetry. He 
next studied thecdogy at the orphans’ 
scju^l at Halle. In spite of the pro- 
Aiftmon of the philosophy of Wolf at 
that period, Baiimgarten formed a close 
fricimship with that philosopher, and be- 
came a warm partizan of nis opinions. 
After having long taught with success 
logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, 
as honorary professor at Halle, he was 
appointed by the king of Prussia, in 
1740, professor at the university of 
Frankfort on the Oder. The latter part 
of his life was troubled by continual ill- 
ness, and by the accidents of the conti- 
nental wars. These accumulating evils 
brought Baumgarten to his grave in 
1762. Among his numerous works, the 
most important are, Disputationes de. 
nonnullis od Poema Pertinentibus, Halle, 
1735 ; Metaphysica, i5. 1739, 1743, 
1763 ; Ethica, ib, 1740, 1761 ; .Esthetics, 
1750, 1758; Initia Philosophias Practicse 
primes, Franefort, 1760. (Biog. Univ.) 
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BAUMGARTEN, (John Christian 
Gottlob,) a celebrated botanist, was a 
native of Luckow, in Lower Lusatia, bom 
April 7, 1765, and took his degrees in 
philosophy and medicine at Leipsic in 
1789. He afterwards, in 1795, esta- 
blbhed himself in practice at Schaess- 
bourg, in Transylvania, and published 
several works, which are principally 
botanical, and of very considerable merit. 
Until his labours, the riches of the Tran- 
sylvanian Flora were but very imper- 
fectly known. He published Sertum 
Lipsicum, Lips. 1790, 8vo ; Flora Lip- 
siensis. Lips. 179(^ 8vo; Dissertatio de 
Arte decoratoria, Lips. 1791, 8vo; Dis- 
sertatio de Corticis Ulmi campestris Na- 
tura, Viribus, Usuqiie medico, Lips. 1791, 
4 to ; Enumeratio Stirpium magno Tran- 
sylvanise Principatui indigenariim col- 
lecta, ac secundum Ordinem scxualem 
descripta, Viennae, 1810, 3 vols, 8vo. 

BAuMHAUEll, (Sebald,) sacristan of 
St. Sebald at Niimberg, praised as a 
good painter by Albrecht Diircr. A 
large picture, representing the passion of 
Christ, (bearing the date of 1513,) is in 
the church of the Dominicans of that 
city. 

Another Baxmhauer^ (Johnnn Fric- 
detich,) a sculptor of Tubingen, flourished 
about 1020. He wrote, Iiiscriptiones 
Monumentorum qua*suntTubing&*, 1627. 
(Naglcr.) 

BAUNE, (Jacques de la,) a French 
Jesuit, born at Paris in 1649. He pub- 
lished a collection of the Latin works of 
Sismond; the Panegyrici Veteres in 
Usum Delphini } and seme Latin poems 
and orations from his own pen. He died 
in 1726. (Biog. Univ.) 

6AUR, or BAUER, the name of 
artists. 

1. Man Wilhelm, (1600—1640,) a 
painter and engraver of some eminence, 
born at Strasburg. He studied under 
Frederic Brentel, whom he greatly sur- 
passed. He then went to . Italy, and 
passed some years at Rome, where he 
painted views of that city and environs, 
with small figures neatly executed, which 
are ^eatly immired. fie was protected 
by the prince Giustiniani, and was pa- 
tronized also by the duke di Bracciano, 
who allowed him apartments in his pa- 
lace. In 1637 he left Rome, and removed 


to Venice, where he was also much ad- 
mired. He afterwards visited Vienna, 
and was employed by the emperor Fer- 
dinand 111., in whose service he died. 
He painted also in water-colour, and 
engraved with great spirit. His pencil- 
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ling is very neat and vigorous, and his 
colour warm and glowing, but he is 
deficient in correctness of design. As 
an engraver he was much celebrated, 
and executed a number of plates from 
his own designs, the best ot which are 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. They 
are slightly etched, and finished with 
the graver, very spirited, and resemble 
the style of Uallot. He marked his 
plates sometimes with his* name, and 
sometimes with a cipher, W. B. joined 
together. His works are very numerous, 
of which a list is given by M. Heinecken. 

( Bryan’s Diet. Heinecken, Diet, des 
Artistes.) 

2. Johan, a goldsmith of Augsburg, 
who published a work upon his art with 
Engelbrecht. (Heinecken.) 

.3. Jean Leonard, a sculptor of Augs- 
burg, (1681 — 1760.) George Kilian 
painted, and G. C. Kilian engraved bis 
portrait. He worked at Berlin, as well 
as at Augsburg. (Id,) 

BAUK, (Nicobms,) a celebrated marine 
painter, born at Harlingen in 1767. He 
first painted landscapes, but soon left 
that class of subjects for marine pieces, 
in which be emulated the greatest Dutch 
and Flemish masters. Some of his pic- 
tures have been engraved, and the palaces 
of Amsterdam and Huerlern contain some 
good pieces by him. Ills representation 
of the bombardment of Algiers in 1816 
has been very much praised. (Kynden 
u. V. der Willigcn, who have given his 
portrait.) 

BAUR, (Friedrich Wilhelm, or Pheodor 
Vilimovitch,) Russian engineer-general, 
and knight of the orders of St. Alexander 
Nevsky, St. Vladimir, &c. was descended 
from a poor, though noble Swedish family, 
and was born December 24, 1731, at 
Biber, in Hainau. After studying mining, 
he entered the Hessian service as a 
volunteer under count Isenbcrg, and then 
visited England in 1 755, where he waa 
presented to the duke of Cumberland, 
whom he accompanied to Gennany. In 
1758 he was at the battle of Minden, and 
served in many other campaigns, in 
which bis talents obtained the notice of 
duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, and after- 
wards recommc](}ded him to Frederic of 
Prussia, whose service he entered as an 
engineer in 1760, and obtained the rank 
of colonel in 1792. At the termination 
of the seven years* war be retired to 
the n^ghbourhood of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maiiie, where he was employed entirely 
in his studies, a%d in making a series of 
military plans of the battles of his leader. 
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the duke of Brunswick. His retirement 
was at length interrupted by Catherine 
IJ.y who invited him, in 1769, to enter 
her service. He accompanied Rumiantzov 
against the Turks, but after the battle of 
Kagoul, retired altogether from military 
life, and devoted himself once more to his 
studies. He drew up the first correct 
geoCTajphical survey of Moldavia and 
Walachia, in a map illustrative of the 
scat of war b(*twecn Russia and Turkey. 
In 1771 he was employed by the govern- 
ment as civil engineer in a variety of 
public works at Riga, Cronstadt, and St. 
Vetersburg, in which last city he pro- 
jected several improvements for the quays 
and the Foutanka canal. He also com- 
menced the Novogorod curn'il, ufte/- 
wards carried on by Sivers. For these 
and other services he was liberally re- 
munerated by Catherine; but neither 
pecuniary nor honorary rewards could 
allay the torments of a painful disease, 
whicli carried him off, at St Petevshurg, 
Feb. 11 (23), 1783. Kotzebue, tlie cele- 
brated dramatist, who was at one time 
private secretary to Baur, mentions him 
in his memoirs. 

BAUR, (Samuel,) a Very prolific Ger- 
man writer, born at IJhn, in 1708, and 
educated at the university of Jena. HLs 
life was entirely devoted to writing, and 
to liis duties as a clergyman in diherent 
parishes, particularly at Gottingen, and at 
Alpek, in the neighbourhood of that 
town. He died at Alpek in 1832. . His 
works are so very numerous and varied, 
that it would not be possible to give a list 
of them here. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BAUREINFEINI), (Georg. Wilhelm,) 
a designer and engraver, horn at Nii- 
remburg, and pupil of J, M, Preisler. 
He gained in 1759, at the Academy of 
Painting at Copenhagen, the first prize 
for engraving, of which the subject was 
Moses and the Burning Bush, and was 
appointed in 1709, by Frederic V. of 
Denmark, to accompany the Literary 
Society in its voyage to Arabia. He 
departed in the beginning of 1701, and 
died at sea on the 29th of August, 1763, 
near the Isle of Socotra, going from 
Moka to Bombay. He made the designs 
for the leones Renim, Naturalium of 
Forskal. There is a large plate engraved 
by Defebrt, after a design of his, in 
!Niebuhr s Description of Arabia, repre*- 
senting the military exercises of the 
Arabs of Yemen. We find also in the 
first volume of Niebuhr’s Travels in 
Arabia sixteen plates btigravcd after 
designs by this artist, os well figures as 
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landscapes, by Clemens, Defehr, and ^ 
George and Meno Haas. Heinecken, 
in bis Dictionnaire des Artistes, says that 
Baureinfeind engi*aved portraits after C. 

G. Pilo and N. O. Mathes, and that C. 
Fritsch engraved a plate after a drawing 
which he had made of a pictiure of Cra- 
mer. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAURIA, (Andrea,) of Ferrara, an 
Augustine friar, who flourished about 
1521. He wrote, Defensio Apostolicse 
Protestatis, contra Martinum Lutherum, 
Ferrariae, 1521, 4to, one of the earliest 
controversial tracts against Protestantism 
in Italy. (D. Clement, Bibl. Curieuse. 
Mazzuchclli.) 

BAUSA, (Gregorio, 1596—1656,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Mallorca, a 
town near Valencia, lie was a scholar 
of Francesco Ribalta, and was a reput- 
able painter of history. The ])rincipal 
altar-piece in the church of S. Philippe 
of the Carmelites at Valencia, repre- 
senting the mm’tyrdoin of that saint, is 
by him. He also executed several pic- 
tures, which are in the Monastery Los 
Trinitai‘iosCalzados,in that city. (Bryan’s 
Diet, Biog. Univ.) 

BAUSCH,(John Laurent,) a physician, 
was born at Schweinfurt, Sept. 30, 
1605, and died in the same city, at the 
age of sixty years. lie studied at Alt- 
dorf, where in 1630 he took the degree 
of doctor of medicine, and afterwards 
travelled in Italy during two years. He 
was, upon his return, made physician 
and burgomaster of his native place. He 
w'as one of the projectors of the celebrated 
Academy of the Curious in Nature, and 
was its first president, under the title of 
Jason. This was in 1652. This insti- 
t^jjn, which had for its object the di- 
of the labours of the learned 
towards one coimnoTi point, was well 
received, and rapidly attained an emi- 
nence which made scientific men to 
consider an association with it a matter 
of distinction. The emperor of Germany 
approved it, and it henceforth became 
an imperial society. It has been tlie 
means of giving to the world many very 
curious and important papers. The 
printed papers of Bausch in this collec- 
tion are of little consequence. He 
published Salve Academicum, vel Judicia 
et Elogia super recens adomata Academia 
Natures Curiosorum, Lips. 1662, 4to ; 
Schediasmata bina curiosa de l^ide 
haematite et mtite, Lips. 1 665, 8vo. There 
were also published after the death of the 
author, Schediasina curiosum de Uni- 
comu fossili, Breslau, 1666, Svo; Sche- 
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diasma curiosum de Cffiruleo et Cbryso- On the university being re-organized, he 
colla, JeiuB, 1668, 8vo. was made rector of it in 1807, but retired 

BAUSCHy (Leonard,) a learned phy* in 1811, with an annual pension of 2,000 
sLcian, the father of the preceding. He rubles. He died at St. retersburg. May 
practised at Schweinfurt, and is only 5(17), 1812. Among those of his public 
known by his Epistolse qusedam Medicse, discourses and dissertations which were 
inserted in the Cista Medica of Halb- printed, may be montioned Ills Oratio de 
mayer, and by his Commontarii in Li- Jurisprudentiu, delivered November, 
bros Hippocratis de Locis in Homine, 1782; that on the anniversary of the 
de Medicamento purgante, de Usu Ve- accession of Catherine II. in 178D; 
ratri, Matriti, 1594, folio. Oratio do Russia ante hoc Seecuhiiu non 

BAUSE, (Johann Friederich,) an emi- prorsus inculta, 1796; and one on the 
nent German engraver, horn at Halle coronation of the emperor Paul, in 1797. 
1738. Though chmfly self-instructed, he He left a number of manuscripts, and a 
took Wille for his model, and profiting by vast collection of materials relative to 
the advice he received from that artist in political economy, literary history, nu- 
the correspondence they held together, inismatics, diplomacy, and Roman juris- 
formed for himself a superior style and prudence. Ho was also greatly attached 
mode of handling. His works, of which to the study of Russian and Sclavonic 
a printed catalogue appeared at Leipsic antiquities, and had for thirty years been 
in 1786, (corrections and additions to it fi»rining a collection of coins, inanu- 
niay be found in the 34th volume of the scripts, and other documents and relics, 
Neuv Bibliothek der Schonen Wissen- which was allowed to be one of the 
schaften,) are very numerous, and com- most extensive and valuable in the 
prise a great number of portraits of the country, but which was unfortunately 
most distinguished German poets and consumed in the conflagration of Moscow, 
writers of that period, and also many of (Evgenii.) 

other celebrated characters. Those of the BAUSNER, (Sebastianus,) a Hun- 
former class arc chiefly after originals by garian, of Saxoti origin, and physician at 
Graff, and in them the engravers burin Comoni. 1 le wrote a hook on tite plague, 
has faithfully preserved all the charac- De Remediis adversus Lucm pestiferaiii, 
tovistic touches of the painter’s pencil. Cibinii, 1550, 8vo. (Iloranyi.) 

He died at Weimar in 1814. Hisdaugh- BAUSNKH, (Bartholomew,) a phy- 
ter, Juliana Wilhclrnina, (who married sician, was descended from a Saxon 
the banker Luha, at Leipsic,) possessed family, hut was a native of Transylvania, 
considerable talent for engraving, al- and born in 162f^ He studied in Hol- 
tlioiigh she practised it only for amuse- land. He embraced the profession of 
merit. A series of eight landscape medicine, and returned to his native 
etchings, after subjects by Kobell, Bach, place in 1679, where, however, he was 
Both, &c., executed by her, were pub- nominated evangelical superintendant, 
lished in 1791, and are esteemed by con- and he died in 7683. He published three 
noisseurs for the spirit and taste works, two of which arc ufion medical 

display. subjects ; tliough this department of 

BAUSE, (Theodore,) professor at the science appears to have been with him 
university of Moscow,, and correspond- of a secondary nature. They are cn- 
ing member of the Academy of Sciences, titled, Disputatio philosophica de Cordis 
Su Petersburg, was a native of Saxony, Hiimani Actionibus, Lngd. Bat. 1654, 
where he was born in 1752. Having 4to; De Consensu Partiuiii Humani Cor- 
completed his studies at the university of poris, lib. iii. Amst. 1656, 8vo ; Exerci- 
Lei^ic, where he applied himself more tationum Metaphysiconim quintii, quca 
particularly to philolo^, history, and est tertia de Metaphysices Definitione, 
IxiHtical jurisprudence, he accepted the Amst. 1764, 4to. 

situation of pnvate tutor in a noble family BAUTER, (Charles,) an old French 
at St. Petersburg, and was shortly after- dramatic poet, born at Paris about 1580. 
wards mode inspector at the ** German He tells us himself, that he began to write 
School** in that capital, at the expense of poetry at the age of flfteen. His works, 
which institution he was sent to travel in which met with Jittle success at the time 
Germany. On Ids return to Russia in of their publication, are now rare. (Biog. 
1782, he was appointed ordina^ pro- Univ. Suppl.) 

fessor of jurisprudence at the university BAUTISTA, (Francisco,) a Spanish 
of Moscow, where be delivered courses architect of the'seventeeuth century, or 
on the history and study of jurtspiudence. rather a Jesuit who practised arcnitec- 
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ture. designed and superintended of tlio viscera in a child, and he gained 
the building of the church of San Isidro, much distinction by his treatise on the 
in the Toledo-street, Madrid. This pestilence before alluded to, which had 
structure, which was his chief work, was for its title, Traitd de ia Peste, ou Ton 
commenced in 1626, and completed in explique d*une Manidre naturclle les 
1651, and is said by Ponz to be one of principaux Fh^nom^nes de cette Maladie, 
the noblest edifices of its kind in that et oh Ton donne les Moyens de s’en 
capital, notwithstanding much ‘ that is preserver et de s’en gu^rir, Toulouse, 
censurable in point of taste. According 1722, 1 2 mo. 

to Fr. Lorenzo da S. Nicolas, in his Arte BAUZA, (Felipe, died 1833,) of Ma- 
y Uso de Arquitectura, Bautista was the drid, one of the best geographers Spain 
first who introduced in that country the ever produced. His maps of South 
practice of constructing cupolas with tim- America, which our geographers in 
her framings, covered with stucco, as in England seem neveij to have seen, are 
the church abovementioned. Neither the admirable, but not easy to be procured, 
year of his birth, nor that of his death, has In 1823 he was exiled, and he died in 
been ascertained; it appears, however, England. 

that the latter must have been subsc- B A VA, (Santora,) a native of Palermo, 

qucntly to 1667. .(Llaguno.) doctor of the civil and canon law, and 

BAUTRU, (Guillaume,) born at An- procurator fiscal of the royal patrimony 
gers in 1588, was principally known as a of Sicily. He died at Messina in 1636. 
wit at the French court during the first (Mazzuchelli.) 

half of the seventeenth century, lie did BAVA, (Gaetano Emanuelc, count of 
little to deserve being remembered; yet S. Paolo, 1737 — 1829,) a native of Fos- 
his name is continually occurring in the sano. Having lost his father at five 
memoirs of his time, which are filled with v^ars of age, he was left to the care of 
his Ions ynois. He was an intimate friend his mother, who had good interest in the 
of Menage. He was patronized by Riche- Sardinian court. He was made page to 
lieu, Mazarin, and Anne of Austria, and Charles Emanuel, and rapidly promoted 
was made comte de Seran, and employed in the army, which profession, nowever, 
as plenipotentiary in Flanders, Spain, he very soon left, and after the death of 
England, and Savoy. He died in 1665. his mother, in 1773, he was chiefly de- 
(Biog. Univ.) voted to a private and literary life, occa- 

BACVIN, (Jean Gregoire,) a French sionally travelling. In 1797 his house 
advocate, born at Arras in 1714, made was attacked by the mob at Fossano, 
professor at the military school, and died because of the dearness of provisions. 
Ill 1776. He wrote a tragedy entitled, (See Botta’s History.) In 1802 he flat- 
Arminius, translated the Seiitentim of tered Mcnoii very much, by which he 
Publius Syriis, and was employed in sevc- succeeded in persuading him not to 
ral journals. (Biog. Univ.) desecrate the church of St. Philip by 

BAUX, (Peter,) a French physician, turning it into a theatre. In 1815 he 
the son of Moses Baux, also a physician, jfgfi'^.ved the grand cro.s8 of the order of 
born at Nismes, Aug. 12, 1679. He Mt.'^aurice and Lazarus, and was, till 
studied at Montpelier, and at Oraifge^ his death, a patron of literature. He 
and took his degree in medicine, and wrote 5 volumes of a History of Sciences, 
afterwards, in 1705, visited Paris. He Arts, and Customs, published at Turin in 
spent two years in the capital, and then 1816 ; a translation of Pope’s Temple of 
returned to his native place to practise Fame, ind niai^ memoirs for learned 
his profession. In 1721 and 1722 he societies. (See Tipaldo, iii. 131.) 
greatly distinguished himself by his as- BAVANDE, (William,) stated by 
siduity in relieving his fellow-citizens Wood (Ath. Oxon.)'to have been a stu- 
afilictcd with tlie plague, which at that dent of the Middle Temple. He was 
time was ravaging the south of France, the author of the following translation : 
He took a part in the celebrated contro- A Woorke of Joannes Ferrarivs Monta- 
versy between the physicians and sur- mis touchynge the Goode Orderynge of 
geons, and warmly espoused the cause of a Commonweale, &c., Englished by Wil- 
the former, upon which the puldished in liam Bauande, London, 1559,4to. There 
1727 and 1728. He died suddenly at are several pleasing poems interspersed 
St. Denis, having published varibus pa- through the work, 
pers In the Journal desSavans. In the BAVAliIUS,(Aegidius,)a Jesuit, bom 
Zodiaque of Nicholas ^de Blegny he in Flanders. He had the strange idea 
published a curious case of transposition of mixing up the history of the passion of 
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Jesus Christ with the poetry of Ovid, and ever reprcRcnied. This work, tlje wofcja 
wrote, MusaCatholica Maronis, sive Cate- of which are believed to have beeh written 
chismus Maroniano carmine expressus, by Johannes Sulpitius dc Vcrulmn, ^Yaa 
Antwerp. 1622, 12mo. Passio Dni nos- performed at Rome in M IO, and with 
tri J. Xt. versibus heroicis, potissimiun e oUicrs, in 1480, it is entitled La Couver- 
Marone. (F. Swertzii Athenm ^Ig.) sione di S. Pa^lo. (Biog. Unix.) 

BAVAY, (Paul Ignatius de,) a cele- BAVIA, |Ludovicus de,) born at 
brated chemist, was bom at Brussels Madrid, a royal chaplain at the tombs of 
February 25, 1704, and followed in the the catholic kings m tiie catliedrnl at 
steps of his father, who was zealous in Grenada, died in 1G28. Ho continued 
the pursuit of chemistry. It was not the History of the Popes, by G. lllesca. 
until 1785 that he commenced the study Autouius (Bibb llisp. nova) says, that 
of Latin and medicine, and he made Bavia left a new edition of his Conti nu- 
such rapid progress fliat he was admitted ations in MS. 

to practise at Louvain iir 1787. Upon BAVIERA, (Marco Antonio,) a dis- 
his return to Brussels he paid great at- tinguished lawyer of Bologna, originally 
tention to anatomy, and in 1746 he xvas of Imola, wlio lectured' on law at Bo- 
appointed chief physician to the military logna, Pisii, and Padua, in which last 
' pitals. In 1749 he was made pro- university He was appoin^d lecturer on 
fessor of anatomy and Surgery, and he civil law, on the 7th of September, 1493, 
delivered his lectures in the Latin, French, after which lui was firsrprofessor of canon 
and Dutch languages. His temper wa3’ law, and died, acceding to one autbo- 
irritable, and involved him *in a dispute rity, in 1505. Iliswotks were, 1. Com- 
with t)ic College of Medicine, to which nient. in Inst. Civ. Lugd. 1528. 2. Do 

body he was obliged to apologize, and he Legatis sei) llelictis, Bonon. and Lugd. 
then withdrew to Deudermond. A short 1553. 8. Tract.dcMoraetejuseifecti- 
time after, however, he returned to Brus- bus, Lips, 1048; published also in the 
sels, where he died P'cbruary 20, 1768. Traci. Univ. Jur. 4. De Virtute et Viri- 
ife is the author of the following works, bus Juraipenti; published in the sunie 
which are not free from clutrlatanism : — W'ork. .5. Repetitio in L. cum iilia lb de 
Petit Rcciiedd’Ohservationsen Mcdecine Legal. 1 Yen. 6 ConMlia. Bonon. (Maz- 
sur Ics Vertus dc la Confection rds<»lutive zuehclli.) 

et diureti<pic, Bruxelles, 1758, l2mo; BAVJS.\NO, (Francis Dominic,) an 
Mi'thodc courte, ais(?e, pen coflteuse, Ittdiau physician, born at Albi ill Monti- 
utile aux Mcdccins et absolumcnt iieccs- ferratOg He beciiinc physician to tho 
saire au Public Indigent pour la Gucrisou duke of Savby in 1570, and died at Turin 
de plusicuis Maladies, Brux. 1750, i2mo; in his eighty-lirst year, having published 
ili. 1770, 12mo. Prophyluctica Provisio pn> Vertiginosu 

BAVBRPX, (Jean Pierre,) a French AHlctionc, Coni, 1664, 4to; La, Piscina 
writer,, born in 1744, chiefly remarkable salutare ne’ Bagni de Valdieri, con Trat- 
for the severity of his personal criticism, tado rnetodico d’ogni Osservnzioni c Rc- 
He was; educated at Bcsan 9 on, and nll||Ko]a ncccssaria set ondo la Diversita de'^ 
braced the order, thougli he nl4i, Turin, 1071, 8vo; Magnus llippo- 

distinguisheiThi^il^if by his attacks on crates Medico-Moralis, Turin, 1682, 4to. 
the monks, and embraced, with warmth, BAVO, (St.) a nohleiimn.of Lidgp, in 
th^ principles of the French ravc^ution. the seventh century, who was convened 
He allerwards because more,^jfMerate, by St. Amand, and received the lonsurb 
und’lraised the siisjgjpionof the 'gpy^rning at Ghent. He afterwards retired to a 
powers. He was attached to the study hermitage in tho neighbourhood of that 
of antiquities, and h^^ade collections city, where he lived in solitude till 658, 
for the history of hW native province, 654, or 657, for it is uncertain which is the 
The agents ^ho were sent to seize his correct year of his death. Hie anniver- 
papers, found some drawings of armorial sary is kept on th^ 1 st of Octohcif* ' There 
bearings belongin|^ to this work; and, on existseverallivesofthissaiat^l^g.Uhiv.) 
the charge of leaning towards the ari8b|i- BAVO/(Gottofredo di,) doctor Of law/ 
crats, he was thrown into the prison of DP and president of .Carl Emanuel^ dulte of. 
jon. He died in 1822. ( Biog. Univ. Suppl.) Bavoy, at Chambery, wrote io Xustia a 
BAVElilNI, (Francesco,) an Italian Criminal Practice, dMded, iqto thirty 
musician of the fifteenth century. He questions, printed in Chambm; *1607, 
was generally famed for his knowlc^a and somo other ^orks. (Chiesd Scijttori 
of counterpoint, and to him is altnhiited Savoiardi e Nizzardij App; |o Sc« Flem.) 
the music of the , first opera which wa| BAWDWEN, (mlliain,) ad £ngliah 
885 c c * . : ^ 
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divine and topographer, who undertook then government of the church, and from 
lo prepare and publish a translation of all scruples concerning its doctrine, wor- 
Domesday-hook* He was the vicar of ship, or discipline ; they never spake 
Ilootoii-Pagne, a village about six miles against bishops, or the Prayer-book, or 
from Doncaster, where he employed liim- the ceremonies of the church ; but they 
self with great assiduity to his task. 'J'he ‘ prayed to God always,’ though always 
first volume was devoted to that part of hy a book or form, generally a form at 
the record which relates to th(> county of the end of the book of Common Prayer ; 
York, and the district called Ainonuder- they read the scriptures, and in the fa- 
ness. This appeared in 4to, in 1812. It mily, especially on the Lord’s day, when 
was supposed that the Whole work would others were dancing under a may-pole 
extend to ten such volumes ; but having not far from their door, to their great in- 
puhlislied a second volume, he died Sept, terruption and annoyance ; they reproved 
Id, 1810, aged iifty-four, and the work drunkards, swearers', and other evilAloers; 
was never resumed. and they were glad to converse about the 

BAWll, (Johann Wilhelm,) an cn- scriptures and the world to come ; for all 
graver and painter, born at Strasbiirg which they escaped not the revilings of 
about 1000. He first studied under Fre- the ungodly.” Of his father, he further 
(leric Ureiitel, a miniature painter of some saith, “ It pleased God to instruct him, 
talent, and afterwards travelled to Rome, and to change him by the bare reading 
where he found patrons in tfie prince of the scriptures in private ; and God 
Giustiniani ami the diicu Bracciano. He made him the instrument of my first 
visited Naples also, to study maritime convictions and approbation of a holy 
subjects, and in 1087 went to Venice, life, us well as my restraint from the 
where his works were highly approved, grosser sort of livers. When I was very 
At length he settled at Vienna, in the ser- young, his serious speeches of God, and 
vice of the emperor, and died there in of the life to come, possessed me with a 
1010. His pictures are all small, painted fear of sinning. At first, he set me to 
on parchment in water-colours. (Frsch read the historical parts of scripture, 
uml Gruber.) which greatly delighted me ; and though 

BAWR, (the Countess de,) bom at I neither understood nor relished the 
Cliangran, better known as Madame de doctrinal part, yet it did me good by ac- 
Saint Simon than that of Madame de quainting me with the matters of fact, 
Bawr, the name of her second husband, u and drawing me on to love the Bible, and 
Russian gentleman employed in France, to search, by degrees, into the rest.” 
'fhis lady composed several dramatic Such were the parents, and such the 
works, played at the Th^‘»ltre Fran^ais in training, of this celebrated nonconformist, 
the Rue Richelieti. She also furnished se- Though his views were afterwards warped, 
veral articles to the Gazette de France, the moral and religious influence re- 
in March, 181G, the king granted her a mained to prove the blessing attendant 
pension. She is also said to have been bringing up our children in the 

pensioned by the emperor of Russia, fo^||^^llL«»ure and admonition of the Lord.” 
a politico-literary correspondence, which He was, even while at home, exposed to 
she undertook in the year 1814. (Biog. evil communications and great tempta- 
dcs Contemporains.) tion, “ Many times,” he says, “ my mind 

BAXIUS.(Nicasius,) born at Antwerp, was inclined to cast off restraint and be 
and vicar of the convent of the Fratr. among lii^m,” (i. c. the sabbath dancers 
‘ Fremiti of 8t. Augustine in that city, under the may-pole,) and sometimes I 
He studied Greek under Andr. Schott, and broke loose from conscience and joined 
bccatne provost of the schools of liis order with them, and the more 1 did it, the 
at Brussels and Antwerp. He was es- more I was inchned to it.” But he 
teemed as u poet and orator, and wrote could not cast off parental regard ; for 
several works, amongs| which we may when, on these occasions, he heard the 
mention, Thesaurus Elegantiarum ei^Ma- runagates revile bis worthy parents, only 
nutio, Vladcraoco, &c., Ant^^^/l617 ; because they would not run with them, 
hylva Poematum, Grsec;^ et L^me, ibid, filial affection seconded the voice of con- 
1014. (SwCi’tzii A(l^ae Belgicce.) science, riveted the conviction that his 
BAl('l'£R,^(Ridl)ard^ a distinguished narents' practice was the best, and saved 
nonconformist divine, borit^ at Rowton, in nim from the snare. His early scholastic 
Shrophire, Nov. 1^5, bi'Dious parents; advantages do not appear to have been 
of wnom he^ has ^coi^d^ that ** th»y equal to his religious ones ; his educa- 
i^ere free from all disfdfhction to the lion in letters was neglected by those to 
. . 380 '*. 
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whom his father entnisted it. But his the propitiation of Christ as the alone 
talent, industry, and perseverance, over- ground of his acceptance with God. 
came the disadvantage, and he wus soon Immediately previous to the abdication 
known for learning, as well as piety. of Bichard Cromwell, Baxter went to 
In 1638 he was ordained, and in 1640 London, and preached before the parlia- 
was chosen vicar of Kidderminster Soon ment (Monk’s) the day before they voted 
afterwards the civil war broke out. He the return of Charles II. (1660). Charles 
wished to remain neutral, in the hope on his restoration appointed Baxter one 
tliat the war would soon end ; but beset, of his chaplains in ordinary, partly in 
and at the mercy of the soldiery on one fulfilment of his Act of Oblivion, and of 
side or other, he was driven to remove, his scheme (a vain one) to unite all par- 
and was induced, by tlie cireumstnnee of ties in affection towards himself, 
the minister of th^t place being an old In 1661 Baxter took a leading part as 
friend, to go to Coventry, where he in- one of the commissioners at the Savoy 
tended to remain till the end of the war, conference ; on which occasion he drew 
and then return to Kidderminster. Here up his refornu'd Liturgy, 
he lived in the governor’s house, and At this time preferment in the church 
followed his studies in peace for about seemed open to him ; the sec of Hereford 
two years ; preaching once a week to the was offered to him, but he positively re- 
soldiers, and once on the sabbath to the fused it. II is desire was to return to, and 
people, without emolument, beyond his live and die at Kidderminster. He was, 
foov'l. Immediately after the battle of however, suffered to preach there only 
Nuseby, in 1615, he discovered an iiiten- some two or three times. This obliged 
tion on the part of the parliament, which him to go back to London, where, and in 
he had never before even suspected, of the vicinity, he preached occasionally until 
subverting both church and state. Con- the Act of Uniformity; which act was 
(lemning himself for having forsaken the indeed a heavy blow and great diseou- 
anny, where he might perhaps have done ragenient to nonconformity, and a means 
Humething to counteract the first begin- of turning out, iis reported by themselves, 
nings of such a fearful scheme, and for some 2,000 ministers ; but restored (and 
]»referring a compjirativcly quiet and easy only justly) many of the 10,000 clergy- 
life at Coventry, he resolved ‘‘ to repair men wlu) had been unlawfully secpiestered 
instantly to the army, and use his utmost during the rebellion, 
endeavours to bring the soldiers back to A common adversity softens mutual 
the principles of loyalty to the king, and enmity ; and we now find Baxter corre- 
submissioii to the church.” He did go, spoiiding, at his own instance, with Owen, 
not without considerable risk even of his on the practicability of an union between 
life, and he accompanied them during the presbyterians and the independents, 
the remainder of the campaign in the He was led to this from Hccidcntally 
west of England. He laboured with he- reading one of Owen’s tracts ; from wliicfi 
roic courage and indefatigable diligj||||^. he gathered that Owen’s congregational 
Exposed to incessant Tej)roacli an^^P^principlcs <lid not go !o the length of 
suit, he yet stood his ground, not without giving to the laity “ tliu power of the 
hopes of effecting his purpose : but the Keys.” The .scheme, liowever, did not 
fatigue and hardships he had to endure at that time take eflcct ; though it was 
brought on a dangerous illness, which afterwards accompHslied, when both of 
compelled him, reluctantly, 4a quit the them were dead. 

army; and before he could return to it, In the same year (1662) Baxter 
Cromwell and his party had gained the married Margaret, daughter of Francis 
ascendency. ^ Charleton, Esq,, of Shropshire, and a 

Cromwell being made protector, Bax- magistrate. She was a lady of great piety, 
ter preached before him once, by special and entered fully into hcr^ husband’s 
command; but he refused to comply with viewSi^^ During •the plague, in 1665, he 
the usurper’s measures. About me same retii^d into Bucks ; atid after that went 
time he entered into a warm controvert to ActoiC where his congregation was so 
with Owen on the subject of redemption, large tVkt he iijanted room. Tliis gave 
which gave rise to a scries of collnions occasion to his bi^ipg imprisoned, but, 
between them. It hinged on a question procuring an hqpeaii' corpus, he was soon 
of words rather than practice ; viz. whe- discharged. 

ther the death of Christ was EtduUo When Chams II., in 1672, issued his 

ilemt nr only taniundem* Eiftier of whicK v^ell-known'^d^lpa^fon of indulgence, to 
a man may believe, and savingly rely on please hia^byother and faVbur the ^Eo- 
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mnnists, the nonconformists, generally, minister should have a body of divinity 
being thereby enabled ta resume their in his head. He strongly advocated a 
worsTiin, Baxter returned to settle in Lon- teamed ministry : 1. ror the fuller un- 

don, and there joined Owen, Manton, and derstanding of scriptural prinmples. 2. 
others, in establishing the celebrated Pin- For the detending ot them. 3. 1 o keep a 
ner’s Hall Lectures, which were carried minister from that contempt may 
on until 1695. else frustrate his labours. 4. To be or- 

The king having become more tine- namental and subservient to the substan- 
tured witli Romanism, and angry at the tial truths.” The iiuantum of theological 
presbyteriahs, resolved to humble the learning he wished for in niinisters may 
fatter. Accordingly, in 1682, Baxter be judged of from the third book of his 
was seized, in common with several Christian Directory, where he gives a 
others, for coming within five miles of a list of books which are ^ constitute the 
corporate town; and in 1684 was again student's library; the bare titles of 

seized. In the reign also of James 11. which, printed very closely, nil more than 
he was committed prisoner to the King’s four folio pages. In the “ flwa 

Bench, and tried before the infamous smallest libraw that is tolerable, more 
JetIVies for bis Paraphrase on the New than 100 difierent works are named, 
Testament, which ivas stigmatized as a many of them folios, and many of more 
scandalous and seditious book against the volumes than one. 
government; but after he had been in His figure was tall, slender, and bent; 
prison about two years, he was discharged, bis countenance composed and grave, hut 
and his fine was remitted by the king, often lighted with a smile; hiseye quick ; 
He died December 8, 1691, aged seventy- his speech clear and distinct; his car- 
six, and was buried in Christ Church. riage plain ; his conversation fluent and 

He is said to have written above 120 pertinent; his mind strong; his temper 
books, and to liave had above 60 written bold, as intrepid to remove Cromwell, or 
ag.'iinst him ; but the chief of bis works expostulate with Charles IL, as to preach 
are, — 1 . A Narrative of his own Life and to a humble congregation;^ his spirit 
'rimes. 2. The Saints’ Everl.'isti ng Rest, heavenly, elevated by the influence of 

3. A Paraplirase on the New Testament. Christian principles, and hopes above the 

4. A Call to the Unconverted. 5. Dying world and the things of the world ; it was 

Thoughts. 6, Poor Man’s Family Book, benevolent also ; for having on^ one oc- 
The first of these is, in many points, most casion lost 100/. which he had laid by for 
interesting; but the judicious reader will the erection of a school, be used fre- 
cornpare liis statements of events with quently to mention the circumstance^ as 
those of other writers of the same period, an incitement to be charitable while Ciod 
sucli ns Clarendon, Burnet, Rapiii, /kc. gives the power of bestowing, and con- 
Jt is, in fact, as tar as it extends, a his- sidered himself culpable for haying suf- 
tory of nonconformity, by a par/ia/ friend, fered his benevolence to be defeated for 
Many of his practical works have been, of diligence. His zeal and diligence 

and still are, very popular. Of the CaH^tfere extraordinai'y.^ With the strongest 
to the Unconverted, 20,000 copies were sense of religion himself, he was very 
sold in one year; and it was translated anxious and pains-taking to excite it in 
into all the European languages, and the thoughtless and pngodly ; belaboured 
into ono of the dialects of India. liOrd very devotedly and very^ successfully^ in 
William Russell, before his execution, his parish 'at Kidderminster; visiting 
sent to Mr, Baxter his hearty thanks for from house to house, prevailing on them 
lus Dying Thoughts: Such,” said he, almost universally to practise family 
“ have made me better acquainted ivith prayer, and iiistrumentally effecting a 
the oiher world than I was before, and great reform among them. He is said to 
have not a little contributed to my sup- have “ preached more sermons, engaged 
^liort and relief, and to the fitting me for in more controversies, and written more 
what I am to go through.” Dr. Barrow’s books, than any other nonconformist of 
testimony is, “ His practical writings the age,” And yet, as rarely happens in 
were never ineiidcdi his controversial the same person, the trait by which be 
seldom reftited.” , since been characterised is his 

In the pulpit he had very ready utter- moderation, imputed to him by some as a 
ance, and was said to bearcat in extern- charge, by others as an excellence, chiefly 
pore preaching ; but his usual practice for his views and effwte on the sulnect 
was the wiser one, of preaching from of predestination, which^ at that day, 
notes, though he thought that every and among some of his rivals, was a 
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fruitful topic of angry contention. He self At first I was greatly inclined to 
attempted to soften down some of the go with the highest in controversies, on 
apparent harshness of the 8upra~lapsa> one side or other : hut now I can so 
nan view, and even to conciliate opposite easily see what to say against both ex- 
opinions, by a scheme, since denominated treines, that I am much more inclinable 
the Baxterian Scheme, something like to reconciling principles. And, wliercas 
this: — that God chose a small number I then thought that conciliators were hut 
of persons, such as the blessed Virgin, ignorant men, who were willing to please 
the apostles, &c., whom he was deter- all, and would pretend to reconcile the 
mined to save without any foresight of world by principles which t^cy did not 
their good works : and that he also wills understand themselves, I have since pev- 
that all the rest should be saved, provid- ceived, that if the amiableness of peace 
ing for them all necessary means; but and concord had no hand in the business, 
they are at liberty use them or not. yet greater light and stronger ju<lgnuM\t 
This offinion of his moderation also partly usually is with the reconcilers, than with 
arose from his conduct towards the seve- either of the contending parties. But 
ral conflicting parties which then dis- on both accounts, tlieir writings are most 
tracted both church and state. His wish acceptable, though I know that inodeva- 
and intention were to avoid both schism tion may he a pretext of [for] errors.’’ 
and rebellion. Ills own account is this : He liad the friendship ami esleem of 

We that lived quietly at Coventry, did many great and worthy m(*n, as Child’ 
keep to our old principles, and thought Justice Hales, Archbishop Tillotson, earl 
all others had done so too, except a few of Lauderdale, &"c. &c. ; and, to omit the 
inconsiderable persons. We were im- suffrages of those more or less of his own 
feignedly for king and parliament. Wc party, there are not wanting many flal- 
helieved that the war was only to save teriiig testimonies from olhers, whose 
the parliament and kingdom from pa- principles by no means coincided with 
pists and delinquents, and to remove his own. Bishop Stillingflect styles him 
the dividers, that the king might again “our reverend and learned Mr. Baxter.” 
return to his parliament, and that no Bishop Patrick speaks in commendation of 
changes might be made in religion, but “his learned and pious endeavours and 
by the laws which had hi.s free consent. Bishop Burnet speaks of him as “.i per- 
Wc took the true happiness of king and sou of great devotion and piety, and of a 
people, clmrch and state, to bo our end ; very subtile and ejniek appreluaision.” 
and so we understood the covenant, Drawn aside as be was f'rrnn the church 
engaging both against papists and schis- of England, he Innl the enndonv to eon- 
matics: and when the Court News-book fess, in reference to the Book of Common 
told the world of the swarms of nna- lhayer, that it was no liindrance to his 
baptists in our armies, we thought it had devotion while he used it without preju- 
been a mere lie, because it was not so dice. “ Till this time,” he says, “ 1 wu.s 
with us, nor in any of the garrison or satisfied in the matter of conformity, 
county forces about us. But wh4||M^Whilst 1 was young, 1 had never been 
came to the artny among Cromwell’s sol^^cqiiain ted with any that wen* against it, 
diets, I found a new face of things which or questioned it. I had joined with the 
1 never dreamt of.” Thus Baxter was Common Prayer with as ^icurty fervency 
evidently cajollcd — one perhaps of the as afterwards I did wdtli other prayers : 
many who, though counted among the as long as I had no prcjuflice against it, 
king s opponents, really, at first, meant I had no stop in iny devotion from any 
nothing more than the rc.storation of his of its inipcrfections.” So truly do “ evil 
authority witliin what seemed to them communications eornipt gootl imuiiiers.” 
constitutional limits, and the securing of On another subject, however, which has 
the nation’s civil and religious liberties, of late happily gained a large increase of 
Whether it arose in him from the want attention and zeal in the Christian world, 
of discernment and political knowledge, he expresses hiiTiself in these apostolic 
or from want of decision and firmness in tenns ; “ There is nothing, in the w-tirld 
the first instance, he appears to have been that lies so heavy upon my heart as the 
led aside much further man he ever medi- thought of the ihiserable' fiations of the 
tated ; and his case shows the wisdom of earth. , It is the most astonishing ]>avt of 
“ proving all things, and holding fast that all God’s providence to me, that .so small a 
which is good.”. For his moderation, part of the worU hath the profession of 
Baxter did not escape censure from his Christianity in comparison of heathens, 
contemporaries; but he thus defends him* Mahometans, and other infidels. 1 can- 
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not be affected so much with the calami- him, after he had spoken contemptuously 
tics of iny own relations, or the land of of Ikxter’s notes, that Bentley's labours 
my nativity, as with the case of the had rather buried Horace under Uie 
heathen, Mahometan, and ignorant na- weight than illustrated him by the rays 
tions of the earth. No part of my prayers of learning. The Horace was followed in 
is so deeply serious, as that fo/ the con- 1710 by his Anacreon, to which, in his 
version of the intidel and ungodly world, abusive letter to Joshua Barnes, lie says 
that God’s kingdom may cojnc, and his he had given his leisure hours since he 
will be done on earth as in heaven, was about twenty, thus showing that in 
Could we but go among Tartarians, Turks, little more than two years he had made 
and heathens, and speak their language, himself master of Greek and Latin. A 
I .slioulrl be but little troubled for the copy of this edition was in the possession 
silencing of eighteen hundred ministers of lord Auchinleck, the fatlier of Boswell, 
at once in England : nor for the rest that which had been collided with a MS. in 
were cast out here, and in Scotland and the Leyden library. From the short 
Ireland ; there being no employment in account of himself, preiixed to the Re- 
the world so desirable in my eyes as to liqnim Baxteriana^, it appears that the 
labour for the winning of such miserable family could trace their pedigree up to 
souls.” Such piety and zeal for ilu* .sal- the time of Edward IV,, and that the 
vation of num are nndoiihtedly the best name of Baxter meant in Saxon Baker, 
antidote to those sectarian feelings and and hence he speaks of himself under the 
]>rejudiees which so mournfully divide name of Foi)iciius, the Latinized Welsh 
and injure the visible church of Christ for Baker. In 1719 appeared a portion 
upon eavtii. of his Glossariiim Antiquitatuni Britaii- 

BAXTER, (William,) the nephew of nicarum, the whole of wbich was pub- 
tlio more celebrated Richard, was born at lished before his death, at the expense of 
Llangollen, in Shropshire, in 1000. At Dr. Mead ; and so much as relates to the 
the age of eighteen ho was sent to letter A was reprinted in the Reliquite 
Harrow school, although he could not Baxteriana*, of which a learned analysis 
read or understand a word of any Ian- was given by Bowyer, in a small tract, 
guage but his native Welsh. The greater under the title of A View^ of a Book 
part of his life was spent in the cduca- entitled Reliquiu:* Baxteriana^, from which 
tit>n of youth, first at a boarding-school we learn that Baxter contributed largely 
he ki'pt at Tottenham, in Middlesex, and to the tralfnilation of Plutarch’s Morals 
suhscijuently as head-master of the by various hands, which appeared towards 
Mercers’ School, an olRce he hdd for the beginning of the last century, 
more than twenty years, but which he BAXTER, (Andrew,) a Scottish phi- 
rosigiied before his death, which took losopher, born at Aberdeen in 1(586 or 
place on May III, 1728, During the 1687, at the university of which place he 
whole of this period his favourite pursuits was educated. In his early life he acted in 
were antiquities and the study of the dead the capacity of tutor to several gentlemen, 
languages, in which he was such a pro-^>*^j2'gst whom were lords Grey anil 
heient, that he knew not only Grceka*t|PTSantyre, and a son of Mr. Hay of Drum- 
Latin, the old British and Iriqh^^jtJtf^ie melgier, and while resident with the last of 
diflereiit dialects of the nortib of 'Europe, these atDimse castle, in 1723, he became 
but even some of the eastern tongues, acquainted with Mr, Home, aftervrards 
His lirst work w^as a Latin grammar, on lord Kaimes, with whom lie maintained a 
rather a philosophical plan, printed in long correspondence on moral and meta- 
1679, This was followed by his Horace, physical subjects. Baxter was, probably, 
the first edition of which appeared in at this time engaged in prosecuting those 
1701, and the second, with considerable inqiurios, the results of which are con- 
additions, after his death, in 1725 ; and tained in his able Inquiry into the Nature 
such was the character it once boro, that of the Human Soul, a work, Dr. Warbur- 
it bepame the basis of tlfh one by Gesner ; ton has declared to contain ** the justest and 
who being a great stickler for the received most precise notions of God and of the 
text, was better pleased with Baxter’s soul, and to be altogether one of the most 
attempts to explain thafi with Bentley’s finished of its kind.” (Div. Leg.) ITie 
to correct, what no person haji been correspondence between Home and Bax- 
able to understand satisfactorily ; and ter had reference chiefly to the opinion 
though Bentley had spoken in his letter entertained by the former, that " motion 
to Davies of his good friend Baxter, yet is not one single edect, but a continued 
'be li\cd to hear that good friend soy of succession of effects, each requiring a 
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new cause, or a successive repetition of the he pursued his studios with great dili* 
cause to produce it.’* (Tytler, liifeofLord geiice and etfect, but did not at the same 
Kaimes.) This opinion, wliich proves time neglect his business at liome. In 
how ignorant of physics Home was at that 1810 he commenced his career as an 
time, Baxter vainly sought to controvert; artist in winter- colours, and was occa- 
but finding his arguments have no effect, sionally employed as drawing nmster. 
and the discussion becoming more ani- He was also much engaged in designing 
mated than is fitting \i ^lilosophical for Mr. Britton, the architect and author, 
controversy, he declined to prosecute it for Mr. Charles Heath, Mr. now Sir 
further. About this time he married, Richard Westmacott, and for ilu* late Mr. 
and a few years afterwards his Inquiry Thomas Hope. In the year 18M his 
w'as published. In 1741 he went abroad health, which was always delicate, having 
with his pupil, Mr. Hay, and resided for become seriously impaired, he detci- 
some years at Utreilit, whence he made mined to leave London, and obtained an 
various continental excursions. He re- engagement at Cnuimbevlayne’s china tae- 
tiirned to Scotland in 1747, and died in tory at Worcester, wlnthcr he removed 
] 750. Besides the Inquiry, he published iii March in that year, and romaiiicd there 
a supplement to that W'ork, controverting until 181(5, regularly employed in the 
Maclaurin’s objections to his notions re- practice of china painting. In the last- 
spccting the vis inertitp of matter; and a mentioned year he reim>ved to Swansea, 
work entitled Matho sive Cosinotheria in South Wfdca, under an engagement at 
Puerilis, Dialogus. In 1 770 Dr. Duncan, Messrs. Flight and Barr's china works, 
of South Warn borough, published the where he continued until 1810, wlieu he 
Evidence of Reason in Proof of the Ini- returned to his old cngagmient at Wor- 
inortality of the Soul, independent on the ccster. There ho rcuiained until ihe 
more abstruse Inquiry into Matter and month of April 1821, when lie suddenly 
Sjiirit, collected from the MSS. of Mr. expired, and was buried in that city. 
Baxter. The argument of the Inqui^ is This artist is dislinguished as one of 
stated by lord Woodhouselee in liis Life the most excellent painters on china that 
of l^ord Kaimes, vol. i. p. 28, 4 to. hhigland has produced. His know ledge 

BAXTER, (Thomas,) an English ma- of the principles of art, coupled witli his 
theinalician of the last century, who manual dexterity in the. practical opera- 
attempted to accomplish the solution of lion of it, and his extensive^ .acquaintance 
the celebrated problem of squaring the with anatomy, rendered liim Jar siqicrior 
circle, and the result of his exertions W'as to any of his contemporaries. Indeed, 
published in 1 732 und(^r the title of “ the so extellent was ho in this branch of 
circle squared,” Lond. 8vo. He was also his art, that though it was siqiposed no 
the author of a work entitled, Matho, or Englislnnan could vie wdth the French in 
tlic Principles of Astronomy and Natural it, Mr. Baxter executed a work which was 
Philosophy accommodated to the Use of sold by a tradcsinaii on Ludgatc-hill, as 
Younger Persons, 8vo, Lond. 174(^ a a genuine specimen ofFivnch painting, 
book which obtained considerable ]^i|||[^rhc purcliaser was Mr. Tlioiiias Jlojie, 
larity. while the artist was (nnployed 

BAXTER, (Thomas, I8th Feb. 1782 observing, “ No 

— 18th April, 1821,) an ingenious artist Englisnm^^ian paint china like that.” 
in several departments, and especially an “ Indeed Baxter, “I painted 

excellent painter of china, was the son of it myself,” an^^lcii told tin* jiurcliaser 
a person engaged in the same business ill where he had obtained it. Tlic tnide.s- 
..Goldsmith-street, Gough-square, Lon- man, upon the subject being mentioned 
don. When fourteen years of age, he to him by the artist s father some years 
was offered by a distant relation to be after, declared that he should never lutvc 
brought up to the navy, but his mother sold the picture if he hud said it was 
objecting, he was placed at the India done by an Imglisli hand. 

House, from whence, however, his predi- In 1810 Mr. Baxter produced a work 
lection for drawing having shown itself in illustration of the Egyptian, (irccian, 
very decidedly, his father was induced to and Boman costume, in forty outlines, 
withdraw him, and take him under his with descriptioilk, selected, drawn, and 
own immediate tuition. From 1797 to engraved by himself, and dedicates! to 
1810, he continued to follow the busi- Henry Fiueli, the eminent painter; and 
ness of china painting with distinguish- in January whilst at Swansea, he 

ed taste* About 1800 he became a published six views in and near that 
student of the Royal Academy, where place, drawn and engraved (etched) b 
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himself. He was also a painter of a mind of extraordinary and noble con- 
portraits in oil and in miniature ; but his formation. The descendant of ancestors 
chief reputation rests on hi» china paint- who had left him little but a noble name, 
jng. Some of his best works, indeed and mostof whom had died on the field 
some of the best pictures that have been of battle, ho had no road so open to him 
painted on porcelain, are copies by him as the profesaon of arms, which he en- 
from pictures by Sir Josbiia Reynolds, tered as page to the duke of Savoy, to 
Mr. West, and other artists ; the finest whom he had been recommended by his 
perhaps of which is a large copy of the uncle, the bishop of Grenoble, a prelate 
portrait, b 3 Khe first-named artist, of Mrs. to whom he also owed his education and 
Siddoiis As the Tragic Muse. . the guardianship of his earlier years. 

IJAY, (Alexander, marquis de) a Spa- Bayard accompanied his lord to Lyons, 
nish general, born about 1650, at Salina, and there was taken into the service of 
and greatly distinguished by bis con- Charles VII L then Ming of France ; who 
duct and Ijravevy in the war of the sue- shortly afterwards, in consequence of his 
cession. He was named, in 1705, viceroy victory in single combat over a renowned 
of th» province of Estremadura, which Burgundian knight, Claude de Vaudray, 
he defended against the English and For- gave him the command of a regiment of 
tuguesc with various success. He died gonsd’arme8ingan*isonatAire, in Artois, 
in 1715. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) In l'49.5 he followed the French king to 

BA VAN E, (the Ctirdinal Alphonse Italy against the king of Naples, and was 
Hubert de Lalticr, due de,) a French knighted for his gallant behaviour at the 
ecclesiastic, horn at Valence, in Dan- battle of Fuovoniiovo, In an impetuous 
phine, in 1750. He was named auditor pursuit of the enemy s troops into Milan, 
of the rota at Itonie, in l777, and cardi- he was taken prisoner in that city, but 
nal in 1802. He held ofiices iirulcr the received his liberty from the generosity 
imperial government, and under the re- of Ludovico Sforza. The taking of Mi- 
Btoration. He died in 1818. He was Ian, and the battle of Novarra, caused a 
the author of a work in Italian on the sort of truce in this war, in which, how- 
muhiria arising from the exhalations of ever, Bayard had sufficient employment 
the earth in Italy, 8vo, Rome, 1793. as governor of Monervino. After the 
(Biog. Univ, Suppl.) battle of Serignola, in which the French 

BAYARD, (Paul,) an engraver of were defeated by Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
Bruges, by whom there is a plate repre- and their general the due de Nemours 
senting the Almighty in the air pjacing slain, Bayard covered the rear of the 
three crowns on the head of the emperor, retreat, and in the execution of this duty, 
who is kneeling on the ground, and tliree defended the bridge over the Garigliaiio 
others on that of the empress, who is against tw'o hundred horsemen, thus giv- 
also kneeling. Beside the emperor is an ing time for the escape of the fugitives, 
elector and a calrdinal, each bearing a His long deferfee of Venosa, his campaign 
crown ; and by the empress a bishop with agtjhist the Genoese and Venetians, the 
a crown, accompanied by a lady. of Padua in 1509, the attack on 

engraver’s name is marked Mdvezzo, the retreat to Verona, and the 

(Heinecken, Diet, des double rout of the army of the Venetian 

BAYAKD, (Pierre d>"^I %rail de,) general Manfroni, added fresh laurels to 
born in 1*176, at the cl^'‘Fk of Bayard, those already won; and whilst his bold, 
near Grenoble, one oCTfie last heroes of though unEuiccessful attempt to take the 
the chivalrous ape, or rather one w’ho pope prisoner, showed tlie daring of his 
exhibited, in a striking manner, the pccu- mind, his magnanimity rejected with de- 
bar qualities of tliat age in a pcrknl when testation an offer of a papal spy to poison 
its disinterested and fantastic bravery his employer. At the storming of the 
was being fast exchanged for the hired camp of Brescia, he received a wound in 
valour wbudi was ready the service of his thigh, which for a time disabled him, 
the highen bidder, and heard the call of and he w^as nursed in the house of a lady 
honour ^ly in the pifomises of remunera- of the city; who on his recovery offered 
tiun,w^ named by Ins con||emporarios**Lc him a giR of 2000 ducats for the protec- 
Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.” tioii he had afibrded her and her daughters 
He.joined to sing^ular bodily endowfiienU, against the French soldiery. He accepted 
aq^ a perfect facility in i^l the knightly the money, but only to bestow it upon 
e^rcises so much in repute during his the daughters for their marriage portion. 
j|Sne, a gallantry, loyalty, and devotign, He found the French army besieging 
■jrhiebj however blindly exercised, show Ravenna, where he made a brilliant, but 
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unsuccessful attempt on the SpanUli yoke. By his prompt ami prudent mea* 
camp ; wfis wounded on the retreat from sures he succeeded in bringihgthem back 
Pavia to Alexandria, and as soon as liis to their allegiance, and retunied to his 
wound was partially healed returned to government of Dauphiny, where a famine 
complete his cure^ which was long mid and contagious distemper gave him full 
doubtful, in the bosom of his family at opportunity of showing liis humanity apd 
Grenoble. The war between Ferdinand goodness of heart. In 1523 he again 
of Arragon and the king of Navarre, in marched to Italy under admiral Bonnivet, 
which he was engaged on the part of to attempt the recovery of Milan ; an 
Louis XII. on the side of the latter, expedition at first successful, but ruined 
afforded fresh employment for his talents by the indecision of the admiral. In the 
as a commander ; and the league of Fer- retreat through the valley of Aosta, Bon- 
dinand, Maximilian, and Henry VIII., led nivet received a wound, which obliged 
to the siege of Termienne by the English, him to resign the eoinmand to Bayard, 
in the course of which, the French at- who was pTOtecting the retreat. As the 
tempting to tlirow a supply of provisions, fugitive army reached the Scssia, Bayard 
were so totally routed, Uiat the battle was received a musket shot in the side, which 
c.illed The Fight of Spurs, from the gene- broke his spine. Ue comnmnded his 
ral flight of the defeated army. Bayard, companions to seat liim with his back 
defending the rear of the retreating army, against a tree, aiul his face to the enemy, 
was taken prisoner by an English officer, preserving in his last moments the posture 
hut not before he had himself received he had always been accustomed to main- 
the sword and the submission of his tain in life. Here ho confessed himself 
captor. This circumstance occasioned a to one of hisofiicers, surrounded by many 
dispute between the two, as to the English- of both armies ; friends, as well as ene- 
man’s right to claim a ransom, which was mies, testifying their sympathy with, ;nid 
referred to the emperor Maximilian and regret for him. The constable of Bour- 
the king of England, and decided by them bon came Up, and with tears in liis ryes, 
in favour of Bayard, who was thus set at lamented tlie fate of his noble country- 
liberty, but on the coiiditifin of bis taking man, “ Weep not for me,” said the dying 
a journey «f six weeks into the Nether- hero, “but for yourself; who are fighting 
lands; the tw'o monarchs making at the against your oatli, your king, and your 
same time an inefiectual attempt to eii- country.*' Bourbon attempted to justify 
gage him in their service. On the death himself as the inartpiis of Pescara ewne 
of Louis XII., one of the first acts of up, and testified his sorrow and his re- 
ins successor Francis, was to create Bay- spcct for the dying man, who shortly after 
ard governor of Duuphiny, and to give expired. This was on the liOth of April, 
him the order of St. Michael. On the 1521, at the age of forty-five years. 11 is 
renewal of the Italian w'ar, he led the body was embalmed, and placed in the 
march across the Alps to Savigliano, and church of the convent of tlie Minorites, 
fought so gallantly at the side |^ho founded by one of his relations ; having 
young king at the tremendous biiR^^j^received royal honours during the pro- 
Marignano, that the latter asked and re-^^|^of its bearers through Savoy, (Mi- 
ceived from liim knighthood on the spfit. fita^lli^^rsutions-Lexicon.) 

In 1520 CliarleaV. besieged Mcziercs with BAiTtA ^MJeaii Baptiste Francois,) 

a numerous army, and the defence of an able 

this place, important as forming the eii- of Nov. I75^^||^iris, at the university 
trance to Champagne and Picardy, but of which he w^ns CTl|wted. On the 17tli 
almost universally reputed untenable, was of July, 1769, he toMdie oath of an ad- 
committed to Bayard ; a commission vocate of the parlianifl^f Paris, and his 
which he cheerfully accepted, declaring name was inscribed “ tableau," 

that no place was too weak for a brave on the 8th of May, 1776^^|trom the end 
man ; and in proof of his assertion forced of 1 774 to 1782, he devote A^self with 
the enemy to retire afler an ineffectual assiduity to tne study of JffBUin and 
siege of six weeks. On his return to Paris French law, and acquired so hljf^'i repu- 
he was received with general cathusiasm, tation, that in 1791 he was ^winted 
and obtained from the king the command accusatevr purnic to the tribunt^|f the 
of a company of gens d'armes, an honour second arrondissement of Paris, l^kbe- 
usually granted only to princes of the came in February 1792 supplemeT 
blood. Ailter a short repose he was sent Judge of the sSme court ; in 1 793 siil 
to Genoa, the inhabitants of which city tute of the executive power of the co 
had endeavoured to shake off the French of (. ussutioii, in which he contimied 
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about six years. In 1798 he became 
judge in that high court, where, by hia 
colleagues, lie was elected president of 
one of the sections. When the court was 
reorganized, he was retained in his post 
as judge. He died on the 2d of August, 
1800. His fame as a jurist rests chiefly 
on his new edition, undertaken in con- 
junction with Camus, of Denisart’s Col- 
lection de .Decisions Noiivelles et.de 
Notions relatives k la Jurisprudence. 
(Magasin Kncyclop6diqiie.) 

BAYAlll), (Ferdinand Marie, )was born 
at Moulins, in France, in 1 763, and became 
8iibs(?quently a captain of artillery. Be- 
sides some minor works, he published, 
Annales de la Revolution, 3 vols, 8vo; 
Tableau analytique de la Diplomatie 
Fran^aise, depuis la Minorite de Louis 
Xlll. jusqu’a la paix d’ Amiens, 1 801-5, 
2 vols, 8vo. (Biographic; des iloinmes 
vivants. Qii^;nird, France Jatteraire.) 

BAYAllTK, (I). Joannes Calasanz c 
Avalos,) born in tlio seventeenth century, 
at Barcelona, of a noble family, became 
subsequently a prefcctus of Clares-valls, 
and governor of the island of Majorca. 
He occiqued himself much with ‘‘curious 
arts,” connected with mathematics, and 
made some discoveries in the art of for- 
tification. He wrote, Contrngaleria, o 
nuevo adherento de la defence del foso, 
(Napoli?) 8 VO, and some other works. 
(Antonii Bibl, 11. n.) 

BA YEN, (Peter,) a celebrated chemist, 
was horn at Chalons-sur-Marnc in 1725, 
studied at Paris in 1749, devoted himself 
with extraordinary zeal to chemical and 
pharmaceutical subjects, and became the 
pupil of Charas and Rouello. In 1755, 
by the interest of Chainunssnt, in whose 
laboratory he was engaged, he obtained 

the situation of apothecary to the ^ 

destined for the 
Upon his return from 
and upon the re-establisi^^' 

recommenced 1>«« labours, and 
continued , ^ 

took place m j 

l ifiniT frt important discoveries re- 

He chemistry to the jirts- 



>^es of the architect. With Chav^, 
^ ilialyzcd all the different kinds ot tin, 
lissipatc the fears that the researches 
. .Slargraave had excited upon the sub- 
in reference to the proportion of 
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arsenic contained in that metal. He also 
established the mode of preparing the 
oxalic acid. He publishecl, Analyse des 
EaiiX de Bagneres de Luchon, Paris, 
1765, 8vo ; Moyen d'analyser Ics Ser- 
pentines, Porphyres, Ophites, Granites, 
Jaspes, Schistes, Jades et Fcldspaths, 
Paris, 1778, 8vo; Hecherches Chimiques 
sur PEtain, faites par ordre du Gouveme- 
ment, Paris, 1781, 8vo; translated into 
German by Lcoiiardi, Leip. 1784, 8vo ; 
Opuscules Chimiques, Paris, 1798, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

BA YEN Y SABMS, (Francesco,) a 
Spanish artist, horn at Saragossa in 1734, 
was origirmlly intended for one of the 
learned ]}rofossions, but was led by his 
inclinatron for painting to adopt the lat- 
ter, and become a pupil of Luzan, who 
soon discovered his superior talents. At 
a public prize competition, to which all 
the artists in tlie kingdom were invited, 
he produced a picture that, on its being 
previously exhibited at the house of J. do 
la Mena, caused all his rivals to with- 
draw from tlie contest, and leave him to 
carry off the prize undisputed. He was 
rewarded with a sum that enabled him 
to prosecute his studies under Gonsalez 
Velasquez, at Madrid; after which he 
returned to Saragossa, where he conti- 
nued till summoned by Mengs to under- 
take some of the decorations for the new 
palace. What he there executed ob- 
tained so much admiration, that, in 1765, 
the Academy elected him as a member, 
and in 1 788 the king appointed liim liis 
painter in ordinary. After Mengs, he is 
the artist who had the greatest influence 
on the modern Spanish school. His 
drawwig his choice ffffyciiia 

his colouring forcible and harmo- 
nious ; his grouping skilful and piecing. 
He also possessed considerable ability in 
engraving. Among his principal works 
arc, the Storming of Grenada ; the Fall 
of the Gianjs ; the Apotheosis of Her- 
cules; Religion and the Cardinal Vir- 
tues ; and Apollo protecting the Arts in 
the Palace at Madrid : his frescoes in the 
church at St. Ildefonso ; three fresco ceil- 
ings in the palace of the Pardo ; four fres- 
coes in the cathedral del Pilar, Saragossa ; 
and others in that of Toledo. 

BAYER DE BOPPART, (Thierri,) 
member of an ancient and illustrous fa- 
mily, was translated from the episcopal 
see of Wonns to that of Metz, in 1365. 
He governed his states with great ability, 
and showed much vigour in his attempts 
to repress the disorders of the times. 
He accompanied Charles IV. in hia in- 
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vasLon of the duchy of Milan, and dis- was first published at Augsl)iirpr, but was 
tinguished himself equally in the field of re-edited at Ulin, folio, 1648, 1661. and 
battle and in the council chamber. He 1723. 

died Jan. 10, 1386. ( Biog. Univ. Suppl.) BAYER, (Joannes,) born at Eperics 
BAYER DE BOPPART, (Conrad,) in Hungary, and sent, about 1650, to the 
of the same family as the preceding, was university of Wittemberg, wliorc he be- 
inade bishop of Metz, in 1415. He was came a teacher of philosophy, and aftci- 
distinguished by great vigour in his ac- wards filled divers situations in his native 
tions, with remarkable attachment to bis country. He wrote, De Notitia I)(‘i natu- 
friends, and equal rigour towards his rali, VVittembergiu, 1659, 4t«, and some 
enemies. He espoused warmly the cause other philosophical works, in all which, 
of Rene d’ Anjou, against Antoine de (according to Horany,) “ ah usitata ac 
Vaud6ment, and was taken prisoner along trito via multum reeedit.” 
with him at the tattle of Balgncville. BAYER, (Gottlieb Siegfried,) profes- 
In 1438, lie administered Ren6 s states, sor of Greek and Roman antiquities in 
during that pi-ince’s wars in Italy, who the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
being prejudiced against the bishop by burg, and a distinguished philohigist and 
some of his advisers, caused him to be antiquarian, was born in 169 1 at Konigs- 
seized treacherously and thrown into pri- burg in Prussia, llis family was origi- 
son. He died April 20, 1459. (Biog. iially from Bavaria, had emigrated to 
Univ. Suppl.) Hungary, and his grandfather had re- 

BA YER, (Johann,) a German lawyer ceived nobility from the emperor Be o- 
and astronomer of the latter part of the pold, as a reward for his skill in astro- 
sixteenth and hcgiiming of the seven- iiouiy. (See Bayeu, Johann, above.) 
tcenth century, but neither the place nor He was preacher at several ]>laees, 
time of his birth are known. He rendered and so zealous a defender of the re- 
a iTmst important service to the cause of formed religion that he was na lin'd Os 
astronomical science, by the publication Protesta ntium. His son, Johann Frie- 
of a large work in 1603, under the title dcrich,fHtherofthesnl)jectof this account, 
of Uranometrla, which contains a minute was compelled for the sake of his religion 
description of the constellations, and a to leave his eountry, bis possessions, and 
catalogue of the stars which they contain, tlie study of the sciences, and support 
He also first introduced in this work the himself by painting. His son, 
useful plan of denoting the stars in every Siegfried, received bis scholastic and 
constellation by the letters of the Greek academical education in his native city, 
alphabet in their order, and according to and showed, very early, a passion for the 
the order of magnitude of 1 he stars in each .study of languages. Amongst these he 
constellation. Tliis method, so convenient included the Chinese, even now a lan- 
for reference, has been retainedever since, guage difficult of altainmciit, but then far 
and maybe considered one of the most more so, from the fewness of introductory 
important steps in our astronomic^^i^ works. His health threatening to give 
mcnelature. After the publication ®lfc^way under his extraordinary exertions 
work, he greatly improved and augmentei^NljL^ent for a while to Dantzic, and on 
it by his constant attention to the study lu^wfepuJo Konigshurg disputed on tlie 
of the stars. At length, in the year 1627, words^« 'Jfet upon the cross, Eli, Eli, 
it was republished under the title of Lama Sautiq^fl^i (Matt, xxvii. 46) ; 
Ccelum Stellatum Cbristianupi, for in this for wbieli proo^ m f bis erudition ho re- 
edition the lieathen names and figures of ceived from the inl|»^'acy the costs of a 
the constellations were rejected, and scientific journey iinSh^rmany, In Ber- 
others taken from the Scriptures, were in- lin he enjoyed the acquaint anee 

sorted in their stead, to circumscribe the of La Croye and JabTQHjki, under tlie 
respective constellations. This most \in- former of whom lie leamn^Dtic, studied 
necessary innovation did not originate Arabic at Halle under Saloi*n Negri, a 
with Bayer himself, but was the project native of Damascus, and enjciJjM besides 
of one Julius Schiller, a civilhm of the the instructions of Micbaclis, lil^ccius, 
same town in which Bayer re.sided. But &c. On his second visit to at 

this innovation was too great, and pos- the persuasion of Johann llSkann 
sessing no intrinsic advantages, did not Franke, he eoinmcnced a correspoiiqbce 
meet with a good reception, and in the with the missionaries in India, \^Lli 
later editions of Bayer's works, the old was a source ot much newinfonnatiolki 
nomenclature is restored. This work con- liim. In Lcipsic he took his maslei^i 
tahis fifty-one folio maps of the stars ; it arts degree, laboured at the Acta ErU' 
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lomm, and composed a catalogue of the man)^ notices on Chinese literature, and 
eastern MSS. in the council library there; examples of practice in reading. The 
and so gained the esteem of all capable Urst-mentioned grammar is composed 
of appreciating his talent, that he was from the notes of Martini and Couplet, 
pressed to take up his abode tliere — a and the second from the work of an 
request to which he did not however ac- unknown Franciscan, who wrote it in 
cede. At Konigsburg he was offered by Spanish, and of whose work, in the uni- 
the authorities of the place tlie necessary versity of Berlin, Bayer took a copy to 
expenses for a journey into France and St. Petersburg. This was followed by 
the Netherlands — an offer which the De Boris Sinicis et Cyclo Horario Coin- 
weak state of liis healtli obliged him to mentationes : accedit ejusdem Auctoris 
decline. He returned, however, to this Parergoii Sinicnm de Calendariis Sinicis: 
city, after visiting Jena, Weimar, and ubi ctiam qumdam in Doctrina Tempo- 
Gotha; gave lectures upon Homer, Plato, rum Sinica emendattur, 4to, Petrop. 
and Theocritus ; was appointed in 1718 1785; Dc Re Numaria Sinonim (in the 
superintendent of the city library, in Miscellanea Berolincnsia, vol. v. p. 175, 
1720 corrector, and in 1721 prorector of elseq .) ; Commercium epistolare Sinicum, 
the cathedral school. On the foundation ih, p. 185, etseq.; Historia Osrha'iia et 
of the Academy of Sciences in St. Pe- Edcssena ex Niimis illustrata: in qua 
tersburg, in 1720, he was invited to be- Edcssae Urbis, Osrhmni Regni, Abga- 
come a member of it, and to accept the roriiin Rcgiim, Praefectoruin Gr.Tcorum, 
professorship of Greek and Roman anti- Arabum,Pcrsarum,Conntum Franconun, 
quitics. On his invitation to Halle to Succcssioncs, Fata, Res aliie memora- 
tlie professorship of chxiiience, in 1787, biles a prima Originc Urbis ad extrema 
he was detained in St. Petersburg by an fere Tempora explicantur, 4to, Petrop. 
increase of salary, and died there in 1788, 1784 — a monument of patient labour, 
just as he lind obtained leave of absence erudition, and critical acuteness; Ilis- 
to revisit his native country. Besides toria Regni Grrecorum Bactriani, in qua 
his extraordinary knowledge of languages, simul Grseconim in India Coloniarinii 
Bayer was gifted with an acuteness of vetus Memoria explicatur, 4to, Petrop. 
perception and a readiness of combina- 1788. On the history of the Scythians, 
tion, which enabled him to make the ut- whom he supposed to have peopled Li- 
iiiost })Ossible use of historical and arch- thuniiia, Prussia, Coiirland, Esthonia, 
mological hints and fragments ; and by Finland, and Lapland, he wrote Oratio 
the exercise of these talents, probably de Origine et Priscis Sedibus Scytliarum 
in themselves the great cause of his phi- (Commentar. Petropol. vol. i. p. 885, &c, 
lological knowledge, and by that know- 4to, 1728) ; Dissertatio dc Scythim Situ 
ledge combined with them, he created, qualis fuit sub Ai^tatem llerodoti (i5. p. 
so to speak, the history of some sections 400) ; Chronologia Scythica vetus (i6. 
of the world, before his time little known, vol. iii. p. 215); Mernoria.* »*d 

and greatly enriched that of other parts. Alexandnim Magnum (ib. 351) ; Con- 
His great efforts were directed to the ^p|J7iies Rcrum Scythicarum Tempo- 
elucidation of the history of the nor^^^p^mus Mithridatis Magni et paullo post 
east of Asia, and the epithet Mithridatem {ib, vol. v. p. 297). Many 

and Mogolicus given him fg^!]jfial)ours other dissertations are inserted in the 
in this field, were acconj^^.a by those Commentarii Petropolitani, and the Ber- 
of Osrbceus, Bactrius^^K^^cliaicus Sc- lin Acta Eruditorum, chiefly on anti- 
cundus, in allusion works on eastern quarian subjects, whilst otners have 
Asia and elucidation of the appeared separately. His dissertation 

language, literatjj^ and history of China De Numo Rhodio in Agro Sambiensi 
especially, he^lSstripped all his predo- reperto, in qua simul qusedam nuper de 
cossors. work in this depart- Nuniis Romanis in Agro Prussicorepertis 

inent, Dft^clipsi Sinica, Ito, Regiom. cogitata pertractantur, 4to, Regismonl. 
1718, appendix, 'Preceptiones do 1723, is now a scarce hook, as only forty- 

Lingiij^V I/iteratiira Sinica, was written eight copies were printed. He wrote 
whili^^e was librarian in Konigsberg. also Extract of the older States History, 
p removal to PetA-shurg, he pub- for the use of Peter II. emperor and 
his great work, Museum Siyicum sovereign of idl Russia, 8vo, St. Peters- 
uo Siniem Lingiue et Literature burg, 1728; and a bitter satire against 
explicatur, 2 vols^i 8vo, Petrop. the Romish church in his Historia Con- 
10, containing a Chinese grammar, a gregationis Cardinalium de propaganda 
‘ammar of the dialect of Sbin-Shu, I'idc, 4to, 1721. (Ersch una Gruber.) 
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BAYER, (Don Francisco Perez,) chief 
librarian of the royal library at Msvdrid, 
was bom in 1711 at Valencia, in which 
city also he studied, and received the 
professorship of Hebrew, He afterwards 
taught at Salamanca, and wrote a He- 
brew grammar, as well as a lexicon of 
Spanish words which he supposed to be 
derived from the Hebrew, neither of 
wliich have been printed. In 1753 he 
printed at Barcelona, where he was a 
canon of the cathedral, a Treatise on the 
Kings of the Island of Tarsus. After 
examining and dereribing, at the com- 
mand of King Ferdinand VI., the MSS. 
in tile library of the cathedral of Toledo, 
he visited Rome in 1754, to study such 
monuments as relate to the history of 
Spain. The result of this journey was a 
MS. in 2 vols, folio, of which, however, 
only a part, entitled Damasus ct Lau- 
rentius llispanis adserti et vindicati, has 
been printed, (Rome, 1756.) After his 
return, he was canon of the cathedral at 
Toledo, and was engaged three years in 
composing a catalogue of the MSS. in 
the Escurial library, in 4 vols, folio. He 
was named by Charles III. tutor of the 
infantes, a charge whicli he filled with 
great credit, and in the course of which 
lie revised and edited a translation of 
Sallust by the infante, Don Gabriel, fol. 
Madrid, 1772, to which he added a 
learned di9.sertatio]i on the alphabet and 
language of the Pheniciaiis and tlieir 
colonies. He wrote also Dissertatio Isa- 
goglca de Numis Hebraio-SamariUuis, 


of the seventeenth century, descending 
from the ancient Hayersee, fumuu.s knights 
of the cross in Pi*iissia. He wrote seve- 
ral works on the Polish and Pni.ssian jus 
indigenatus, which w'as much discussed 
at that period. (De Scriptorum Polo- 
niije et Prussise, Colonise, 1723.) 

BAYES, (Joshua,) a very eminent 
niiiiistcr in the preshyterian denomina- 
tion of English nonconformists, was born 
at ShcfHcld in Yorkshire, in 1671, being 
the son of Joshua Bayes of that town, 
and nephew to Samuel Bayes, one of the 
clergymen ejected by the Act of Unifor- 
mity in 1662. He studied philosopliy and 
divinity in the academy established by 
Richard Franklaiid, one of the most 
learned of the ministers who, at that 
time, left the churcli ; and at the close of 
his studies removed to London, where he 
was ordained to the Christian ministry 
by certain preshyterian ministers, June 
22d, 1694. This was the first public or- 
dination among the preshyterian dissen- 
ters in London. Dr. Edmund Culaiiiy 
was ordained at the same time. Mr. 
Bayes was for some time assistant preacher 
to a congregation in the Borough, and then 
became pastor of a con.siderablo society, 
now extinct, which had a meeting-house 
in Leather-lane, IJolborn. Mr. Bayes 
was much admired as u preacher, and 
was one of the ilissentiiig minister.s who 
was concerned in wliat was called the 
Merchants’ Lecture, atSalter’s-liall. Seve- 
ral sermons by him were printed in liis 
life-time, and he had u share in completing 


4to, Valentia Edelanorum, 1781 ; Nu- 
momm Hebrajo-Samaritaiiorum Vindi- 
catio, 4to, ib. 1790; and Genuineness of 
the Hebrew-Samaritan Coins, in Spyusl^ 
in which he combats the asscrti^^l||| 
Tyebsen, 4to, ib, 1793, At a very ad- 
vanced age he made a literary tour through 
Andalusia and Porti^al ; wrote numerous 
additions to the Bibliotheca Hispana 
Vetus ; and died at Madcid in 1794. 
(Ersch und Gruber.) 

BAYER, (Johann Wolfgang,) born at 
Schlesslitz, in Bavaria, in 1722, a Jesuit 
and professor of poetry at Wurtzburg, 
was sent in 1 749 to Peru for the propa- 
gation of the Christian religion, and re- 
turned with seventeen other Germans in 
1770. The dispersion of his order in 
1772 induced him to return to his birth- 
place, where he died towards the close of 
the last century. ^ An abridgement of his 
ioumey was published by Mutt, Nurem- 
Wg, 1776, (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BAYERSKI, or BAYERSKIUS, 
(Adam,) a Polish author, in the latter part 
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the Exposition of the Scriptures, which 
had been left unfinished by another £n- 
glisli preshyterian minister, Muttliew 
1 1 enry. H c died April 2'lth, 1 7 46, and was 
juried in the dissenters* burial ground at 
fields. His son, Thomas Bayes, was 
alsSE^-^^terian minister, and for some 
timeassfeiL father, but afterwards 

settled as a congregation at Tun- 

bridge WellsTwi^te he died. April 1 7th, 
1761. He was diSthguished for his ma- 
theinaticul attainmcrMjyrhich led to his 
being elected a fe]lowS|||the Royal So- 
ciety. He engaged in a^woversy of the 
ffist century, whicli took Cn^^orm of an 
Enquiry into the Spring of in the 

Deity. Mr. Baynescontende<B|ut it was 
benevolence, in a tract publishers 1731, 
which excited much attention, rtealso 
took a part in the celebrated contSbrsy 
on the doctrine of fluxions against mAop 
Berkeley, by publishing a pamphlet ^ 
n}Tnou.sly undet the title of An Introd 
tion to the Doctrine of Fluxions, al 
Defence of the Mathematicians againf 
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the objections of the authoT of the Analyst, the fourteen years of which are so crowded 
8vo, liondon, 1736. He contributed two with conquests and battles, that a brief 
papers to the Transactions of the Royal outline of them only can be given in the 
Society, one on Infinite Series, and the present space. After victoriously coii- 
other, An Essay towards solving a Pro- eluding the Servian war, in which his 
hlcm in the Doctrine of Chances, both father had fallen, he carried the Turkish 
published in the fifty-third volume of the arms in 1390, for the first time, across the 
Philosophical Transactions. Danube, returning laden with the spoils 

BAYEUX, (Georges,) a French advo- of Himprv and Walachia ; and the cap- 
cate, born about the year 1752, at Caen, turc of Philadelphia, in the following 
where he practised until he transferred year, completed the extinction of the 
himself to Rouen, where l«e pursued his Greek power in Asia Minor; while the 
profession w'ith great success, although it reduction of the hitherto independent Mos- 
di(i not prevent his devoting himself to let- Icin rulers of Karai^Simia and Sinope to 
ters. Ilis principal work is a prose transla- the rank of tributaries, at length reunited 
tion of Ovid’s Fasti, (1 783-8, )written with under the Ottomfm sceptre the ten prin- 
coiisiderable elegance, but of which the cipalities into which the former Seljookian 
preliminary discourse and notes are the kingdom of Anatolia, or Hoorn, had been 
most lughly vfdued. Some reflections on subdivided; and the ancient capital of 
the reign of Trajan (1787) ; Academical Koniyab, or Iconium, became the seat of 
Essays (1785); a Prospectus of a new a Turkish governor. The theatre of war 
translation of Pausanias ; a few poems : was now transferred to Europe ; but Bay- 


Proems- Verbuiix de rAssemblee 


ezid was soon recalled from the banks of 


riale de Basse Normandie, (Caen, 1787;) the Danube by the revolt of Ala-ed-Dcen, 
were the rest of his works that were pub- the lately subjugated sovereign of Kara- 


lished: heleft, however, several in mariu- 


and the defeat and death of that 


script. In 1787 he became first clerk of the prince riveted the bonds of the new ac- 
fiiiunees, and in 1789, commenced a jour- quisitions. In Europe, the empire was 
nal entitled, Histoire dehi Revolution pre- daily extended by conquest, both on the 
sente, lie was appointed commissaire de southern frontier towards Greece, and by 
roi, and afterwards prociireur-gf*neral- the successive capture of tlie towns and 
syndic of the department of Calvados, fortresses along the Danube, which formed 
and having been thrown into prison, was tlie bulwark of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
murd('red by the rabble of Caen on the Sisman, the last krai, or independent 
6th of September, 1792, in eouseq^iencc prince of Bulgaria, died in a Turkish 
of his being in league with Moiitmorin prison; Moldavia and Walachia became 


and Lesart. (Biog. Uiiiv.) 


tributary; and the last fragment of the 


BAYEZID I., (commonly spelled Ba- Greek empire, almost bounded by the 
jazet,) the fourthsovereign of the Ottoman walls of Constantinople, seemed on the 
line, succeeded his father Monrad, or Ar- point of completing the circle of triumphs, 


line, succeeded his father Monrad, or Ar- point of completing the circle of triumphs, 
iimrath I. a.d. 1389, (a.h. 791,) who fell J^^iJ^jlling^ Jlaveyid,. 

in the moment of victory, at the battle of^^gn'es^it'cniqj. Sr;, 

Cossova. His elder brother august 

Sauzes of Greek writers,) the court of Egypt, w ^ 

to death in the life of MorJlqgjilP^ ^ bv 0- t P 

the Osmai^^^^^^^P^wsioUi an g^^y, crowning fatal 

dnim * series , events, added tn « ^3 : m the tatai 

activity Y«t ^Jpt. 1398.) “TJ. 


30, con&ean w liters: 9'^ gj.durim* OWnCOUllUfyi ^ aI, und German pt^UC 

^ IwUlal 4 ‘a 

XeevrY. 


^ route, 
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kingdoms of the West the terror of the 
Turkish name. This great victory was 
not, however, followed by an invasion of 
Hungary, though Bayezid, in the first 
emotions of success, had threatened to 
sack Buda, cross the Alps, and feed his 
horse at Home on the high altar of St. 
Beter’a ; but while his generals in Asia 
advanced to the Euphrates and the firon- 
tiers of Armenia, and another of his lieu- 
tenants received (1397) the submission of 
Athens, the attention of the sultan him- 
self was directed to the imperial city of 
Constantinople, th# surrender of which 
he peremptorily demanded from John 
Palseologus. Ilia refusal was followed by 
an instant investment, and the hrilUaiit 
prize appeared within the grasp of Bay- 
ezid, when the accomplishment of Ins* 
purpose was diverted by the necessity of 
opposing a new enemy. The dominions 
of Timour,* who had overrun the whole 
of Asia, from the Jaxartesto the Euphra- 
tes, approached the advancing conquests 
of the Turks in Armenia; and the un- 
certain demarcation of the frontier, the 
protection aflbrded by Bayezid to Kara- 
Yusaf, a Turkman chief despoiled by 
'rimour, and the complaints on the 
other hatid of the deprived jirinces of 
Anatolia, who sought refuge at the Tartar 
court from the encroachments of the Os- 
maiiU monarch, soon gave rise to a cor- 
respondence between the two sovereigns, 
which by degrees assumed a character of 
indecent vituperation and personal acri- 
mony. In 1400, the town of Siwas, or 
Strbuste, on the border of Anatolia, was 
taken by Timour, who massacred the 
garrison, and involved the favourite son of 


Bayezid was confined, not, however, in 
an iron cage, (a popular story, which 
originated in the misinterpretation of a 
l^u-kish word,) hut in u grilled or latticed 
litter, such as is still used in the east for 
the transport of females. In this im])ri- 
sonment-iiayezid died at Akshehr, nine 
months after his capture, of a fit of apo- 
plexy, produced by chagrin, (March 9, 
1403,) and his body, giveir up by the 
victor to his sem Mousa, was interred in 
the sepulchre of his anccsU)rs at Brousii. 
The relics of his dominions, after the 
retreat of Urn 'I'uvtars, were disputed 
among his four sons, and the victory 
finally rested with Mohumnicd I., the 
youngest of the brothers. 

The military talents of Bayezid are 
coiispieuoiis even amid the martial series 
of the Turkish nioiiarchs; hut they were 
sullied by even more than the usuiil share 
of sanguinary ferocity ; and his insatiable 
ambition, wl)ich knew neither bounds nor 
scruples, united against him all who ha<l 
either sufiered from liis schemes of ag- 
grandizement, or were in a situation to 
fear their extension, and was thus the 
proximate cause of his fall. The excess 
to wliich his debaucheries were carried, 
and his indulgence in wine, (a vice with 
which no preceding prince of the line of 
Osman is charged,) drew on him the 
censure of the Moslem divines; yot Bay- 
ezid repented at their reproof, and testi- 
fied by the erection of numerous mosques 
his contrition for the faults which he did 
not iieverthflees abandon. He was rigid 
in enforcing disci])rme among his troops, 
and punished with feariul severity any 
detected malversations in the adnu'nis- 


Bayezidin the general doom ; huthetj^i^ 
aside to encounter the sultan of 
and it was not till 1402 that he again in- 
vaded the douiinioiis of Bayezid. The 
decisive engagement was fought (July 
28) near Angora ; but the superiority of 
numbers on the side of Timour, and the 
desertion of the troops levied in the lately 
conquered districts (whose former sove- 
reigns were in tlie Tartar ranks) deter- 
miued the defeat of the Ottomans ; and 
Bayezid, after prolonging the contest with 
useless valour at the head of the jani- 
zaries, was thrown from his horse, and 
made prisoner. He was at first received 
by Timour with generous forbearance 
and pity ; hut an attempt to escape pro- 
voked the wrath of the conqueror, and 

* it It curious ibat at this time, half a centory 
before the Una) capture of Constantinople, Bayezbl 
feeonstantly mentioned In the Institutes of Timour 
tt the KfWT-i-Room, or Roman Ctesar. 
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tratioii ot justice. He is also said to have 
J>ce n a natron of learning, though his 
has occasioned his merit in this 
jfi;^'clij)sed by the munificence 
of 8om?t^A jJ'MUCcessors. (Von Ham- 
mer, IlisUh^r]^c rEmpire Ottoman. 
D’Herbelot. Kn^ks. Cantemir. She- 
rif-ed-Deeii. AralSi^ Koliya. Chal- 
condylas. Gibbon, ciplk 

BAYEZID II. ihel^Mohammed, 
the conqueror of ConsnHinople, suc- 
ceeded, on the death of mifether, a.d. 
1481, (a.h. 88^) as the einh of tlie 
Ottoman line, and established Saself on 
the throne by the defeat of 
brotlier Djem (^he Zisimes of En^j|ean 
writers), who had appeared ns a^Km- 
petitor, and who, returning the follotH^ 
year from his asylum in Egypt to mlK 
a second eflhrt* was again overthrow|L 
and flying into Europe, was passed firoK 
one Christian power to another, till h« 
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pemhed ai Naples (l495) fr^m p/Ason, the jcompletion of this scheme, fled td flie 
admrnUtered by Jtnf agent of, the ppde, at' court of Egypt, and only returned ^ «s- 
the infitotion of the epiissaries or Bay* siirance of safety :.,buk the feelings of the 
e^id. ■ ’ The "first years of the reign of tVoops were entirely in favour of Selim, 
Bay ezld w’ere mailed by spme success in tl>e youngest of the three brothers, whose 
war; by the jredutjtibnr In of thje* fierce and martial temperament promised 
Fortresseb of K.iHa dnd Akkerman, on Itie* them' a renewal of the career of conquest 
J)anid)e, he chmpluted. the conquest of t» which they had been accustomed in 
Moldavia, . while , his= generals overran forttier reigns. In 1511, he openly took 
CoHntiuu Styiria,' au4 even pene- the field against his lather, ^but was de- 
trated into Austria ; but his genius, ad-* fcated near Tchourlu, and* fled to the 
dic^d to Htudy and oositemplution, was iCnmea; but a revolt of the janizaries in 
essentially 'Unwiirlike, and hi a contest the following year encouraged him to 
with the Mdinlu|ce sulteii of Egypt, re* renew the attempt, Aid the aged sultan, 
-suiting iVopi^ the shelter". afibi^^d by that seeing resistance nopele$s,desck:iidedfrom 
'monarch to the fugitive Diem, the Turks tlie^ &oiie, and sent into exile at 
sustained (H8{)-7)iS^verftt severe' defeats' Dimotica,"but died on the road, probably 
in Cilicia ;. asid thodgli tlur valour' of Her* frbjn poison, administered . by order of 

8ok*Ahuicd*Basha fbra tiinere-cstablislw ^ ^ .1 • 

ed the glory of tbc Turkish arms,, a dis- 
advantageous peace was* concluded in 
1491. A mysterious attempt made during 


the same year by a derwish bn 4he life of 
the sultan, js smd by soma writers to 

1 1 .. ? •„ j!pj.r - » I 


Selim, after a reign of thirty-one years, 
A.p. 151-2, (a.h. 918.) The character of 
this unfortunate prince contrasts strongly 
with tliose of all Jiis predecessors. Na- 
turally averse to war, he spent his time in 
the assiduous 'study^of the Moslem law, 


have been the origin of the long Jirevalciit and the society of learned men ; but his 


custom of pinioning the arms* of alf who 
were introduced to the imperial presence ; 
though others attribute tins precaution to 
the fate of MouVaS L at Cossova. The 
'warlike events of several succeeding years 
were confined to iucurslonc on Chris- 
tian borders ; . buf^ in 1497 tli^ nostilities 
committed by the PolAragainst,Molda\4h 
provoked an invasions of Polapd by the 


piety degenerated into superstition, and 
to his patronage kf attributed the rise of 
most of the orders of mepdicapt derwishes 
who now overrun X“^^^y • hut his cliarity, 
both donations to Uie poor and the 
fouj^ation of hospitals and caravansaries, 
Vnpl^scd that of any former sovereign ; 
and the number of men of literature aiid 
science who flourished under his pro- 
pacha of Silistria, wiio returned loadect tectiun has established his fame as a 
with captives and booty. * '4*^wa»^with patron of the peaceful arts. He is cen- 
Venice (1499) was sign^Sed by thS de- sured by Moslem writers for his immo- 
vustalion of Dalmatia, and the capture of derate use of wine ; hut, on the other 
Lepa]:^,Koron,chv^Modon, by the Turks, hand, his reign is free from the scenes of 
who afio gained a naval victory near Sapi-^ capricious cruelty frequent , in Oriental 
esoza; hut swarms ofVdnetian corsairs in history ; * * , 

the Archipelago ruinel^^ihii^Turkish coni^^JImes itc^np^Jeirttic death of his 
merce, and a paacc wa» dbachided MV'JniclTia frequently urged ag» 

the republic in l803, Vhieltwg|^iC^ ^Ii»\-l.v Cropean Viters, may be p^ 
tbb same year by ottd u^^urs ^ ^ Av tV^ stem plea of “il 

, Arild by cont1nualiffChai^.u»«Pg«y. drtVe fc ftom the Jmne. 

secq^ries in AnatoUf^works o^d were dis- ^ miner. 

the discord andj^elucW&ilH cl' the Sheah Sanuto. Saad-cd-DeenO ^ 

and though th^and bj^^nd 'erdbituted ? g a yeZID, one of the * 

JP*' *'PRWfamoii9 flerwisfr Shejtan p slStsjticion 

|e^ was ^ cbmmauded “ ^ fearful warning, f Rosa- 


rainmi 


,»g..vatedbyplea»«®-baf^^’^^'if bia ahd .. 


Mgna 

(1559) into 

V- received at 


Persia, 
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•l abrecz by Shah Tahmasp. Bftt the reformed religion at the place of hia son V 
promises and threats of Soliman (w^ Idrth, himself conducted hia son's earlier 
left no ine.ans unattempted to procure tlte education, gave him his first lessous in 
surrender of his son), joined to the im-' Latin and Greek, which his pupil received 
prudent demeanour of the unfOrtunatfe witli marfcs of extraordinary t^ent, and, 
Bayezid liimself, wrought a speedy when his other duties ollmyed him ho 
change in the sentiments of the shah ; longer to devote to thia the necessary 
and after a long, negotiation, TahmJisp time, he sent him to the acadeihy of 
agreed, in consideration of the . payment Puylaureiis. His laVouyite authors here 
of 400,000 pieces of gold, and other ad- were Plutarch and Montaigne ; W his 
vantages, ta give up hia guest to the general passion for study was so great, as 
agents of the Porte, by whom lie was put seriously to impair hia healtli, and to 
to death, with his five sons, Sept. 1561. render it necessary to send him jbr his 
(Von Hammer, Knollea. Busbequius. cure out of the way of books. This de- 
Malcolm’s Persia.) J ferred the commencemeni of his philo- 

BAYLE, (Francis,) a distinguished sophical course of study to his twenty- 
French physician, was horn at St; Ber- first year, w,heu he entered upon it at the 
nard, in 1622, enjoyed great reputation in college of the Jesuits, at Toulouse. This 
his profession, and was one of the regius choice of a place of study, combined with 
professors at the university of Toulouse, a residence in the siime house with a 
in which city he died Sept. 24, 1709. Jesuit, and some uuscttlement of his 
His chief endeavour in medical practice principles of belief, caused by a too early 
appears to have been to view' it, as much acquaintance with controversial works, 
as possible, in connexion with physical was probably the main cause of bis con- 
theories. Haller calls him Jatro-mecha- version to the Roman-catholic religion. 
niem. This disposition was in accordance This event, which happened in his twenty- 
witli the general opinion of his day. He second year, nutiirully distressed his fa- 
was of tile school of Boerhaave, witliout mily exceedingly, while it afforded matter 
blindly adhering to all its dogmas. He was of much triumpl^to the papal party, who 
a very amiable and a very learned mmi, appreciated the talent of their new con- 
and published many works, among which vert. But he jjhortly began to doubt of 
are, Syntagma genonile IMiilosoplua*,* the Roman-catholic as he had formerly 
Toulouse, 1669, 8 VO ; Dissertationos Me- done of the reformed , tenets, and after 
(licie iii. 'foulouse, 1670, 4to, ib, 1072, many diHC\issi(Ais with !il.s friends, and 
2 vols, 12nio, lb. 1681 ; Brugo'^, 1678, much perima^ion from his family, he se- 
1 2mo ; La Haye, 1678, 12mo ; Tractatus cretly abjured the doctrines of the church 
de Apoplexia, Toulouse, 1677, 12mo ; La of Rome, about a year and a half after 
llaye, 1678, 12ino ; Toulouse, 1681, his first adoption of them. As soon 
12rao; and translated into French, 1677, after this as possible lie left Toulouse, 
8vo; Problcmata Physico-Medica, Tou- and after formally repeating hiu recanta- 
lousG, 1077, 12ino; La Haye, 1078, Viino, lion in the presezmc' of his elder brother, 
ib. 1081, 12mo; ilissertationes PhysjjMe and several pcotestant ministers, he went 
vi., Toulouse, 1077, 1081, 1 2mo ; ^Here he studied the Car- 
Hayc, 1078, 12mo j Histoire Analomique rjSkA^jdiilosophy, « for which he aban- 
d'mio Grossesse de 25 ans, Toulouse, 1678, donecPS^"Bf^.Aristotlo, the object of his 
12mo ; Paris, 1679#',12mo ; Discoun sur earlier ji^id after spending some 

rExp^rience et la Raison, Paris, 1675, years here, at^vjffemaiid in Paris, chiefly 
12mo; and in Latih, La Haye, 1678, occupied in.tuitiori;|^ was chosen pro- 
12mo; Relation de I’Etat jde qudquea^yor of philosoph]^ i^edan, through 
Personnes preteiidues poss^d^es, taite^^ good olEces and i!m||nmendation of 
d'AutoritS uu Parleinciit de Toulouse, Jurieu, in 1077. H9@|dertook this 
Toulouse, 1682, 1093', 12mo; Disserta- oflxee with great diligencd^during his 
tioii sur quelques Points ,de ^Physique et discharge of it he wrote ihIbv anony- 
de Mddecine, Toulpuse, 1688, l2mo; In- mous works, on<; of which, wttjjteii on 
stitutioncs Plmicm^ Toulouse, 1700; 4to ; the occasion of the fears causeffiky the 
Paris, 1701,.^to; De Corpore Animato, remarkable comet of 1680, wa^j^r 
Toulouse, 1700, .4to ; Opera Omnia, Tou- ward3 published, ^nder the title of, 
louse, 1700 and 1701, 4 vols, 4to* ^ h MtL.A.D.C. Docteur de 8qrbonn3||y 
BAVLE, (Pierre,) the famous author il est pVove par plusieurs raisons tirm 
of tWDictionnaire Histbrique et Critique, de la ^iiosophic^t de la th^logie quo 11 
wav bom at Carlat, In t1^ Coint4 de Foix, Com^tes ne sont point le presage d Wnu 
in 1617. His fiitfaer^ a minjister of ike i^alheur. Avec plusieurs rdfleadon 
. . 401 .. » » 
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moralea et politiques, plusieiirs observa- — tliougli the assigned reason was the 
tions historiques, et la refutation dc quel- injurious tendency of some passages in 
micserreurspopulaires : it Cologne, 1682. his work on Comets. This ^ave him 
This was reprinted in the following year more leisure for the composition of his 
with many improvements, additions, and dictionary — a work which was originally 
alterations,unaer the title, Pens4esdiverses intended to point out the errors and 
4crites h un Doctcur de Sorbonne a I’oc- supply the omissions of historical dic- 
casion de la Com&to qiii parut au mois de tionaries, and similar works. This was 
D4cembre 1680, 8vo, Rotterdam, 1683. published under the title DictionnaireHis- 
Both these editions appeared after the torique et Critique, 2 tom. fol. Rotter- 
breaking up of the academy at Sedan, dam, 1697 ; and a new edition, much 
an event by which Bayle was at first increased, appeared in 1702, in 4 vols, 
left without occupation, but which was fol. In 1704 he published the first vo- 
spcedily made good by his appointment lume of his Respon^ aux Questions d’un 
to the chair of philosophy in the newly Provincial, 8vo, Rmtcrdam, 1704, con- 
founded high school of Rotterdam ; an taiiiing various historical, literary, and 
institution of which the foundation was philosophical researches, for which he 
due to the friendship of Bayle. with a had collected the materials during his 
Mr. Van Zoelen, a relation of Mrl Pact, former labours. Tliis was continued to 
one of the most active founders of the five volumes. The last years of his life 
high school. The calumnies of Maim- were occupied with metaphysical and 
bourg, in his Histoire du Calvinisme, theological disputes with Clerc and others, 
against the members of that body, called He died in 1 706, 
forth a reply from Bayle under the title BAYLK, (Mbise,) one of the most vio- 
of Critique g4n6rale de THistoire du Cal- lent terrorists of the French revolution. 
vinismedeM.Mahnbourgj^Villc Franche Always attached to the Montagne party, 

( Amsterdam) 1682; which was so eagerly he chiefly contributed towards its triumph, 
bought, that the edition was exhaustea, and strongly defended the actors of the 
and a new one called for, in a few months, 2nd September. On the 22nd October, 
'Hie author, for some time unknown, was 1793, he became president of the national 
discovered by accident, and this discovery convention, and m one of the following 
increased the fame of Bayle. The pre- sessions demanded an honourable mon- 
ference which Bayle’s work received over tion of an address by the Jacobins, who 
that of Juricii, (Histoire du Calvinisme Iiad advocated a prolongation of those 
et celle du Papisme) wounded the vanity laws ofterror which then governed France, 
of the latter author, and was the ,hcgin- Up to the very fall of Robespierre, ho 
niug of a violent literary hatred towards supported his measures ; and even after 
his former friend. In 1681 he published that epoch, still defended him. When a 
some essays on the Cartesian philosophy, decree of accusation against Collot-d*Her- 
which were printed in a collective form ; hois, Barr^re, and others, was demanded, 
and in the same year commenced his he declared that he would not separate 
literary journal, Nouvelles de laR^pub- hjs /ate from theirs. After the revolts 
lique de Lettres, which he contiiiuea tjjJ'>ot*ine Ist Prairial, (May, 1795,) Bayle 
ill health obliged him to resign was placed under accusation ; hut the 

1687, to M. Beauval. uine, amnesty of the 3rd Brumaire secured his 

too, Bayle wrote manys^^Vpicces, re- safety. He obtained subsequently a small 
probating the pcrsec]^(^< '^irit of the employment in the police, but remained 
Roman catholics. of a very dif- connected with the party of demagogues 

ferent tendency, important aux Re- which, after the 3ra Nivose (Decenmer, 
fiigieasurleurnjQ^ainB«tourenF|gnce, 1800), forced him to retire from Paris, 
Amsterdam, being attribulKi to He died about 1815 in misery. £xhi- 

Bayle, gav&\^asion to the severest in- biting tlie same anomidy of human na- 
vectives^itn his enemy Juriou, and tuve which characterized many of his 
was proactive of great annoyance to companions in those dreadfiil times, while 
hinisell^ough he constants denied the wasting blood in public, he performed 
auth|jf^ip of tlie book. It is written in private life many acts of charity and 
a catholic, and contains the se- kindness. (Nouv. Biogr. des Contemp. 
vQf reproaches to the protestants for par Arnauld, &c,) 

r spint of satirical invective ligaiiist BAYLE, (Gaapard Laurent,) one of 
^ir enemies. It was probably in con- the most celebrated physicians of France, 
^ iquence of this that Bayle was deposed was horn of wealthy parents in Vemet, 
i^rom his professorship by the magistracy a small village in the mountains of Pro^ 
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vence, Aug. 18, 1774, At the age of imposed upon him witli a zeal liighly 
twelve years, having acquired the ele- creditable to him, as it was unaccoiii- 
ments of the Latin language, he was sent panied by any intolerance of the opinions 
to the college of Enibrun, where* he of others. IJe now pursued his medical 
studied mathematics under father Ros* studies at Montpelier, and connected 
signol, the author of a Refutation of the himself with the unuy ; he returned to 
Theory of the Earth proj^oimded by M. Paris in 1798; attended the schools of 
Buffon. Baylc was originally intended that city ; and being successful in obtain- 
for the church, and he entered therefore ing a prize, was nominated an assistant 
into a seminary in 1790, and studied demonstrator of anatomy, and took a 
philosophy and theology. Having ar- degree of doctor of medicine in 1801. 
rived at the period in which he siiould His talents and application excited no- 
ontcr into orders, he became scrupulous, tice, and he was admitted one oi* tlie 
and fearing that it ufould not be in his house-pupils of the llopitalde la Cliarite, 
power to fulfil all the duties belonging where he paid the greatest attention to 
to tlie ecclesiastical function, he aban- the nature, symptoms, and treatment of 
doned his views as to the church, and discuses. He was particularly attentive 
selected the profession of an advocate, to pathological investigation, and his 
The reading of the works of Voltaire, writings demonstrate the precision he had 
Diderot, and Helvetius, had produced acquired by his laborious researches. In 
this result, and unsettled Iiis theological 1807 he was made one of the physicians 
opinions. He was only nineteen years of La Charite, and in the ensuing year 
of age w'hen he was chosen a member of one of the physicians to tlie household 
tlie council of his department, and lie of Napoleon, and he then departed for 
was sclectHl, together with a friend, M. Spain, lie returned to Prance, and ac- 
Thomas, in the name of the city of Digue, lively engaged in practice ; he acquired 
to harangue Barras and Fr^res, mission- a large fortune ; was very charitable and 
aries sent to the south of France by the attentive to the poor, and entirely devoid 
national convention. Bayle had the firm- of ostentation. Learned himself, he 
ness to toll them that he doubted not but eagerly sought connnimication with the 
that they were sent to establish order li*arned, and he delighted in their society 
and justice in the country, and that eu- to discuss various subjects of ^ihilosojihy, 
logics, congratulations, and thanks ought history, ike. The extent ot his daily 
rather to follow services rendered, than labours, and the arrangement of his ma- 
to precede them. He afterwards dis- lerials for various works during the times 
played great patriotism and courage at a whicli * should have been devoted to 
popular meeting, which much alarmed repose, made encroachments upon his 
nia parents, and they immediately re- health, which gradually declined. The 
moved him from Montpelier, where he political events of 1815 deeply affected 
was at that time studying. By this acci- him, and his spirits wore greatly de- 
dent he became devoted to medicine, pressed. He died most sincerely la- 
lle possessed much general knowldfcteonented, May II, 1816, at the early age 
had great talent for observation, was au^^l^^y-two. 

excellent Latin scholar, and tolerably jM^'rks are nil valuable. He pub- 
versed in the Greek and Italian languages. lishedmE.’^®’' * memoirs on pathological 
He was of an enthusiastic turn of mind, subjects in Medecine, con- 

and much devoted to poetry ; but having ducted by AlSlf ^"^jITiHart and Lcroux, 
embraced the medical profession, he and he wrote tlie Anatomic Pa- 

renounced his attention to the Muses, thologique, (Edeme Glotte, and 

destroyed all his manuscripts, and from Cancer, in the Diction!{^'^des Sciences 
that time never composed another ver.se'Jl^f^dicales. His first pul^Uion was en- 
His instability in religious matters ex- ntled Considerations sur 1 J’s&sologic, la 
cited in him inquietude, and he resolved M6dccine d’Observatton, ct iSVIedccine 
again to study theology. He diligently pratique, siiivics tie I’Histoire Ma- 

read the writings of the fathers, and those tadie gangreueuse non decrite jul^^a co 
also of the incredulous philosophers, Tire jour, Paris, 1 802, 8vo, which exH^ted 
works of J, J. Rousseau convinced him his genius for observation, and his Um 
of the existence of a Deity and of the racy im the description of diseases. 
immortality of the soul ; and after two his chief work, Recherches sur la PhthiiS 
years* application to this study, he re- pulmoiiaire, Pai^s, 1810, 8vo, wilt rl 
turned to the catholic religion, and ever fleet upon his memory the greatest praise 
after faithftdly fulfilled all the duties He describes six species of consumptioi 
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whicli previously had been much con- 
founded. He has connected the mor- 
bid appearances of each with the symp- 
toms observed during life, in the most 
masterly manner, and the whole work 
has been highly estimated by the pro- 
fession. It has been frequently reprinted 
and translated into diiferont languages, 
the best proof, probably, that could be 
oiFered of its value. 

BAYLli or BAILLK (Pierre,) a native 
of Marseilles, distinguished by his violent 
revolutionary principles, and with the 
eagerness and cruelty with which he si»p- 
l)orted the most sanguinary measures of 
the period. He was deputy to the national 
convention for the department of the 
Mouths of the Rhone, voted for the death 
of the king, and always took part with 
the extreme measures of tlic party of the 
Montagues. He was at Toulon when that 
place fell into the hands of the English, 
and being for some violence thrown into 
prison, the populace burst in and mur- 


had killed, to which he skilfully replied, 
Pas tant qut voire This anecdote 

has also been related of the celebrated 
Zimmerman, and probably with greater 
truth. He published, Short Remarks on 
Dr. Perry’s Analysis made on the Strat- 
ford Mineral Water, with a short Essay 
on the same Waters, Stratford-on-Avon, 
1748, 8vo; Practical Reflections on the 
Uses and Abuses of Bath Waters ; with 
a Narrative of Facts relative to the Phy- 
sical Confederacy in Bath in the year 
1757, Lend. 1757, 8vo; Narrative of 
Facts, demonstrating the actual Existence 
and true Cause of that Physical Confede- 
racy ill Bath made known to the Public 
in the printed Letters of Dr. Lucas and 
Dr. Oliver, Bath, 1757, 4to ; History of 
the General Hospital, or Infirmary at 
Bath, Lond. 1 758, 8vu ; Facts and Ob- 
servations relative to Inoculation in Ber- 
lin, and to the Possibility of having the 
Small Pox a Second Time, Edinb, 1781, 
8vo. 


dered linn, m revenge for llic cruelty he 
had shown to others. Tlie national con- 
vention declared him a martyr for liberty^ 
and decreed a pension to his widow. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 


BAYLY, (Dr. Lewis,) born about 
1505, au English prelate, chiefly cele- 
brated as the author of a work entitled 
The Practice of Piety, which was many 
times printed in the century in which he 

1*J*1*>V 1 ^ 


BAYLEV, (Kdw'ard,)an English phy- lived, and in the early years of the fol- 
lician and M. D,, who wrote an account lowing century. Few books of the kind 
of’ au earthquake felt at Havant, Oct. have been so popular. It was translated 
25tli, 1784, published in the ;31)th volume into the Welsh and French languages, 
of the Philosophical Transactions. He His claim to the authorship of it has been 
was never elected a fellow of the Royal disputed, but it is said to have been sa- 
Society, and died at Bristol in the year tisfactorily vindicated by bishop Kennett. 
17G0, or very early in 1701. His early history is obscure. He was a 

BAY LIES, (William,) an English phy- native of Caermarthen, and studied at 
siciaiijborn in 1721. He studied medicine Oxford ; but Wood seems to have known 
at Edinburgh and at London. At the little of him till about 1611, about which 
former j>lace lie graduated, and he was time he was mlnistor of Evesham, chap- 

.1 . ..i* xi. _ i . -v-r . » i ■ 


metropolis. He was of tern- a degree in divinity, and being an ad- 

per, and became invohwy tiispntes with mired and eminent preacher, was made 
his contemporariesJroaiRi^h an extent, one of the king’s chaplains, and in 1616 
that he was exclud^^’froin consultations bishop of Bangor; but in 1621 he was in 
at Bath. He^w^retired to Evesham, some disgrace, and Camden says tliat 
in WorcesterjjKf * ■ ' . 


wliere he lived in a he was committed to the Fleet. He died 


V I \i! Aiwa w AAVi as ¥ vva «•« saw w vw naaw m. awvv* 

P/anner, and stood a contest in 1632. He left four sons, Nicholas, 
[he county in parliament, John, Theodore, and Thomas, some of 
isuccessfiil at the election, whom were eminent. 

*russia, ahd was appointed BAYLY, (Dr. John,) son of Lewis, 
rcdcric II. king of l^nssia, entered Exeter college, Oxford, in 1611, 
iom he resided for several being then sixteen years of age. He dis- 


and died at Berliiv, March 2, 1787, tineuished himself in academical studies, 
been reported of him, that upon took orders, became one of the king’s 
f^ng presented to the king as a ph}r8t- chaplains, and was warden of Christ’s 
who had enjoyet^ very extensive hospital in Ruthyn. He was the author 
jSractice, his majesty jocosely inquired of certain sermons and other tracts, which 
Kf him as to the number of persons he Wood had never seen. 
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BAYLY, (Dr. Thomas,) the youngest under the command of captain Cook, and 
son of Lewis, was educated at Cambridge, his observations were published at Lon- 
and ill 1638 made sub-dean of Wells. In don in 1774. Although acting iinnie- 
the civil wars he retired to Oxford, where diatcly under the direction of the Royal 
he received the degrees of M. A. and D.D. Society, it does not appear that he waa 
In 1646«^he w^as in Ragland castle at the ever admitted a fellow of that body. He 
time of the siege, and when it was sur- was also astronomer to the expedition of 
rendered he went abroad, hut returning, the Reaohition and Dm'ovenjXo th'' Norlh- 
he published in 1649 his book entitled ern Pacific Ocean, and the vosults of lus 
Certamen Religiorum, or a Conference be- observatioiiH were published iu Ito, I.oii- 
tweenKingCharles I. and Henry, late mar- don, 1782. In 1785 he was made mas- 
quis of Worcester, concerning Religion, in tor of the Royal Academy at PortsmolAlh, 
Ragland Castle, 1646, on which the qiies- and he filled this situation till the year 
tion is raised whethtr there ever was nnv 1807, when tlie infirmities of age rendered 
such disputation as that which the book: it necessary for him to retire from his 
professes to describe. The answer to it duties. He died in 1810. 
and remarks upon it published at the BAYNARI), (Anno.) is admitted into 
time may be seen noticed by Wood iu ninny catalogues and dictionaries of Kng- 
the Athonai. In the same year he pub- lish worlbics, and was, no doubt, jni ex- 
lishcd The Royal Charter gi'anted unto traordinary and valuable person, as her 
Kings by God himself, w'ith A Treatise, contemporaries represent her, though .she 
wherein is proved that Episcopacy hJure died too soon to leave public and penna- 
dipino. For some things contained in nent evidence behind her of her attain- 
this book lie was committed to Newgate, nients and deserts. Slie was the only 
in which prison he wrote his Ilerba Pa- child of Edw’ard Baynard, M.D., fellow 
rictis, or tlie Wall-Flower as it grows out of the College of Physicians, by Anni*, 
of the Stone Chamber belonging to the his wife, a daughter of Robert liawlinson, 
Metropolitan Prison, folio, 1650. He of Cavke, iu Lancashire, esquire, and was 
made Jiis escape out of prison, went to born at Preston, in that county, in or 
Holland, travelled in various countries, about. 1672. She was distinguished when 
and at Icngtli declared himself a Roman a child by groat quickness of appreheii- 
eatbolic, and became zealous for that sioii, which induced )ii-r father to bestow 
religion. In 1654 he printed at Douiiy, upon hertlio best education possible, and 
The End to Controversy between the she became distinguislicd for her skill in 
Roman-catholic and Protestant Religions, the Latin and (ireek languages, and the 
justified by all the several Manner of progress which she bad made in the study 
Ways whereby all Kinds of Controversies, of the mathematical sciences, of physics 
of what Nature soever, are usually, or in general, and of metaphysical and theo- 
can possibly, be determined. A life of logical kiiowdcdge. She considered all 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was published her learning as chiefly subordinate to the 
in 1655, which carries on the face of it attainment of just conceptions in divinity, 
that it is by this Dr. Bayly ; but was ns much beloved for heramiablo 

asserts that it was the work of Dr. Ri- disposition, as for hei* un- 

chard Hall, canon and official of the comW^Jv ‘'♦tainments. She was cut off in 
cathedral church of St. Omers,who died in the hloo&ry®'''\ life— dying after a long 
1604. There is another work of Dr, Bay- illness, in tlft^*J*^'gity-fourth or tw^nty- 
ly’s, entitled, The Golden Apophthegms fifth year of licr^^on June 12, 1697. 
of King Charles the First, and Henry, She dieil at Barne^J^^tlu* church-yard 
Marquis of Worcester, 4 to, 1660. When of which place she lit^\|terrcil ; and in 
he left Flanders, he removed to Italy, the church of Barnes^J^nerul* sermon 
Of his ultimate fate the accoimts differ; was preached by the llcVtJSjolin Prude, 
but it appears most probable that lie died which was printed, and aflords 

in Italy m great obscurity and poverty. nearly the wnole of what is known 
BAYLY, (William,) the son of a respecting her. * v\ 

farmer in Wiltshire, who attached himself BAYNE, or BAINE, ( James, J^emi- 

to the stud^of astronomy, and became nent dissenting minister from the cOjrch 
celebrated m that science. In 1769 he of Scotland, was*the son of a mhiislvyu 
was sent by the Royal Society to the the csftablislimcnt, and was born in^jc 
North Cape, to observe the transit of year 1710. After receiving his cducatin 
Venus. In 1772 he was appointed astro- at the school oFthe parisn in which nB 
nomer to the expedition round the world lived, and completing it in the university 
of the ships Resolution and Adventure ^ ofGlasgow, he was licensed as a preacher,! 
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and presented by the duke of Montrose memorable on account of the melancholy 
to the church of Killearn, Dumbarton- event we have to record. The firing com- 
shire, in possession of which he con- menced about eight o’clock, and ceased 
tinned many years. His reputation as a soon after twelve, a short time before 
preacher became so extensive, as to oh- which captain Bayne lost his thigh by a 
tain for him the epithet of ** Swan of the cannon-shot, and the effusion iiaf blood 
West,” and in an evil hour he was in- was in consequence so great, that he 
duced to remove to Paisley, where he expired before the tourniquet could be 
accepted a charge in the collegiate church, applied. His commandcr-in-chief praised 
Unfortunate difierences, however, soon him, and lamented his fate ; his brother- 
arose between him and his colleague, officer and those he commanded were 
Mr^Wotherspoon, and conceiving liim- unanimous in their tribute of sorrow. To 
self in some trifling affair slighted by the perpetuate to future ages the memory of 
presbytery, he was led to resign liis post, his worth and gallantry, in consequence 
and to accept a charge under the presby- of a parliamentary application to his 
tery of relief, as it was called, which majesty, a noble monument has been 
consisted of soeeders from the Scottish erected in Westminster-abbey to the joint 
established church. It would scein, that memory of this gentleman, captain Blair, 
in taking this step it was no part of his and lord Robert Manners, who were 
intention to separate himself finally from killed either in, or died, in consequence 
the estahUshment; but, lu)wever, he was of wounds received, soon after the action 
expelled by the general assembly. In of the 12th of the same month.” (Char- 
17(iG he became a minister of a chapel at nock.) 

Nicholson’s-paik, ne.ar Edinimrgli. In BAYNHAM, (James,) a counsellor of 
1770 lui preached a sermon against Foote’s the Temple, London ; first taken on sus- 
Minor ; to his strictures on which the picion of heresy, flogged, and subjected 
dramatist rejoined, in An Apology for to the rack in the Tower ; when, through 
the Minor, in a Letter to the Hev. Mr. pain and fear, ho recanted and was re- 
Baine, by Sainmd Foote, esq., which leased. This brought on great distre.ss 
appeared in 1771. A voluino of Mr. of mind, and he could not rest until he 
Bayne’s sermons was t)ublished forty went to church, and publicly* confessed 
years after his death, which took place his sin, declaring the accusations of his 
on the 17th of January, 1700. (Cham- coi:.science for what he had done in rc- 
bera’s Eminent Scotsmen.) trading his opinions. He was therefore 

BAYNE, (AVilliam,) a captain in the seized again, and was condemned for 
British navy, slain in battle. Ill 1755 saying that “ in the sacrament Christ’s 
he siTved as a lieutenant on board the body was received by faith, and not 
Torbay^ at that time the flag-ship of vice- chewed with the teeth,” When chained 
admiral Bowen. In 1756 he was pro- to the sUike, he embraced the faggots, 
nioted to the rank of commander ; accord- and exclaimed, “ Behold, ye look for mi- 
iiig to some authorities, he commanded racles ; here now you may see a miracle : 
the Boreas frigate at the siege of Marti- this fire I feel no more pain than 

iiiqiic in 1702. if I were in bed ; for it is as sweet to me 

Soon after the recommcnccn^y^mhc as a bed of roses.” Thus he triumphed, 
w^nr with France in 177J|^^^as ap- a.i>. 1530. 

pointed captain of the^SPi^yi), then BAYNTON, (Thomas,) a surgeon at 
just launched. Afte|Bminuiug a short Bristol, wdiere he enjoyed a high reputa- 
time on the “ hoi^Kdion,” he was or- tion, and had a very extensive practice, 
dcred to the W^^Kdies, “where he was He introduced improvements in the 
present at al^Hg difierent encounters treatment of some particular surgical 
which tooknjflPai that part of the world cases, and published his observations on 
previous tcJ^dcath.” them in works which do great credit to 

This and gallant officer ” lost his judgment. His methods have been 

his lifej^^nig “the partisil skirmish which followed by his contemporaries, and are 
j between a part of the English establishea points of practice. He died 
^_.,..rh fleets on the 9th of April, at Clifton, Aug. 31, 1820. HU works 
1 skirmish which proved a prelude are, a Descriptive Account of a New 

decisive and glorious victory oh- Method of treating Ulcers of the Legs, 
over the count de Grasse three Bristol, 1797, 8vo; 2d edit. 1799, 8vo. 
[ys afterwards. Apart from thU consi- An Account of a successful Method of 
eration,” continues Charnock, “ the in- treating Diseases of the Spine, London, 
Becisive action just mentioned was chtefly 1813, 8vo. 
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BAYNTUN, (Sir William Henry, tion under rear-admiral Murray and bn- 

G. C.B.) a British admiral. This ofn- eadier-general Craufurd, sent irom Eng- 
cer was the son of a gentleman who land for the reduction of the province of 
formerly held the office of British con- Chili, but which was afterwards ordered 
8ul at Algiers. He served in the ca- to Buenos Ayres, in consequence of the 
pacity of commander at the siege of Mar- recapture of that city by the Spaniards. 
Unique (1794), and was attached to the Being overtaken at the Cape of Good 
“ storming party" on that successful oc- Hope, it sailed accordingly for its new 
casiori. He obtained his post rank in destination, and arrived in the Bio<dc-la- 
1794, and in 1797 assisted at the con- Plata on the 14th of June, 1807. The 
quest of Trinidad. He was captain of disastrous result of the proinislcuous mea- 
the Reunion (36) when she was lost in sures pursued by the military comnuindcr- 
theSwin: this was on the 7th December, in-chief, lieutenant-general Wbitelocke, 
1796. Three of thg crew of that frigate are well known ; as also that every faci- 
perished. He subsequently served on lity was afforded to the enterprizc by the 
the West India station, in command of navy during the whole of the operations 

H. M. ships Thunderer and Cumberhmd^ carried on in that quarter, ('captain Bayn- 

both vessels of the line. On the renewal tun’s subsequent appointments arc uii- 
of the war, in 1803, captain Bayniun was necessary to mention here; they will be 
entmsted with the comnitand of a squadron found recorded in MarsliallV Naval Bio- 
stationed off St. Domingo, where he graphy. His promotion to liis lirst flag 
cruized with “ great activity, and cap- took place August Pith, 181*2. In Oc- 
tiired several armed vessels, among which tober, 1839, in consideration of Ids di.s- 
was the Creole French frigate of 41 guns, tinguislicd services, he was nominated a 
from Cape Fran 9 ois, bound to Port-au- knight grand cross of the hath; in uddi- 
Prince, having on board general Morgan tion to which he had n*ceived a medal 
and staff', with 530 troops. The crew of and a pension of 300/. per annum for 
the captured vessel consisted of only 150 good service, as also an honorary reward 
men. On the same dav, the Cumberland from the Patriotic Fund. He died at Bath, 
and took a schooner from Cuba, in his seventy-fifth year, Dee. 16, 1840. 

with a hundred blood-hounds^ intended to BAYON, (Jean de,) a monk of Moyeii- 
nccompaiiy the French army serving moutier in the earlier lialf of tlie four- 
against the blacks. On his return to the tccutb century, who composed a chrouicle 
Jamaica station, captain Bayntun was ap- of his monastery, which is still preserved, 
pointed to the 74), and ordered and has been published in part by Dorn 
to the Mediterranean, where he joined Humbert Bclnomme, in his History of 
the fleet under lord Nelson, with whom thcAbboy of Moyenmoutier, xuidhy l)om 
he went in pursuit of the conibincd squa- Cahnet, in his History of JLorraine. (Biog. 
drolls of France and Spain. On the Univ. Supjd.) 

glorious 2lst of October, 1805, the Levi- BAYJiO, (Peter de,) an eminent pby- 
athan passed through the enemy’s line, sician of the fifteentli and sixtcentli cen- 
and had assisted in disabling and muyp' turies. He was born at Turin, about the 
ing the French admiral’s ship, as ala^ne*'>^^ar 1468. He was chief physician to 
huge SmtUnmaTrinidaday when captain 111. duke of Savoy, and taught 

Bayntun found himself much galled by a medioAe^ at the university of his native 
distant cannonade from several other of place. He died April 1, 1558, Imving 
the enemy’s ships; at length the Saint published,. De festifentia, Tauriiii, 1507, 
Augustiny of 74 guns, hearing the broad 4lo; Paris, 1513, 8vo. Lexypyrefie per- 
pendant of commodore Cazigal,gave him petum Questionis et Annexonmi Solutio. 
an opportunity of closing with her, which I)e Nobilitate Facult^tis Mediciniu, Tau- 
was immediately embraced, and she was rini, 1512, folio. De Medendis Human i 
soon compelled to surrender. The loss Corporis malis EnchyridioUj quod vulgo 
austained by thfe Leviathan was very Veni Meeum vocant, Basil; ♦.1503, 1578, 
trifling, considering how warmly she had 8vo; at Leyden, by Zwingciy^'anHfiGl, 
been engaged; it amounted to only four 12mo; Francof. 1612, 12mo- 
men kiUed and twenty-two wounded. At BAZAINE, a French revolutionist, 
the funeral of his lamented chief, in Jan. who is only knqwn by several works on 
1806, captain Bayntun bore the Guidon weights and measures, which lie publlihed 
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wich hospital. He died about 1^20. (Biog. Univ. Sup 

Towards the latter end of the same BAZALIERO, (Caligola,) of Boloj, 
year, Bavntun accompanied the expedi- a printer and bookseller, and a writer 1 
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poetry. Several of hie pieces are in the 
Collectane e Greche, Latine e Volgari, 
Bologna, 1504, 8vo. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAZAN, (Ferdinando,) a noble Pa- 
lermitan, but of a Spanish family, born 
in 1627. lie studied in Salamanca, and 
went through the diiferent clerical de- 
grees, until he became archbishop of 
Palermo, where he died in 1702. IJe es- 
tablished an academy of learned men in 
his own hotise. He wrote both in Italian 
and in Spanish. (Bibliotheca Sicula. 
Mazzuchelli.) 

BAZAN, (F. Ferdinando,) probably 
a Mexican by birth, a “fdius** of the 
Mexican convent of preachers, and for 
several years a professor of theology in 
that house. He wrote some works, men- 
tioned by A. Fernandez, Script. Ord. 
Prsedic. 

BAZAN I, (Ercole,) doctor of the civil 
and canon law, chief priest (archipvetrc) 
of Vineda, of whom nothing further is 
known, except that he was the autlior of 
a work of no importance. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAZARAl),the first waiwode of Wala- 
chia of wlioni history has preserved any 
notice. He reigned over tliis province in 
1350, and when it was invaded by Charles, 
king of Hungary, he defended it so 
effectually, that he was enabled to trans- 
mit the crown of Wahicliia in peace to 
his posterity. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAZK'ITA, (Francesco,) an able ju- 
risconsult of Novara, who distinguished 
himself by his legal and poetical writings, 
a list of which may be found in Mazzu- 
clielli. He died in 1646. 

B*\ZE1TA, (Carlo Tommaao,) a jurist, 
lu'cording to one authority, of Novara, 
according to another of Milan, who gra- 
duated in Pavia, where he became public 
professor of jurisprudence. He was apo- 
stolical auditor to cardinal D’Adda, in his 
office of legate at Bologna, after which 
he was made canon in ordinary of the 
metropolitan church of Milan, which be- 
nefice ho renounced in the vear 1726 in 
favour of his nephew, ancl retired to 
Rome, where he died on the 14th of 
J anuarV, 1731. (Mazzuchelli.) 

BAZETTA, (Francesco Cristoforo,) 
brother of the preceding, also an eminent 
jurist, nourished about •the end of the 
seventeenth century, was public profes- 
sor of law at Pavia, of which city be was 
auditor, and the riglits of its citizen- 
ships were conferred on him. He died 
^ on the 27th of October, 170(L ^Maz- 
ibelli.) ^ 

AZETPA, (Orazio, ) brother of the two 
'leding, also a jurist, boni in 1648> 
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graduated doctor in civil and canon law 
at Pavia, and practised with success at 
Milan. He was on various occasions 
employed by Charles II. of Spain, and 
the emperors Leopold I., Joseph L, and 
Charles VI. ; and was in 1695 elected one 
of the vicars-general of Milan, royal du- 
cal senator, and bad a pension g^ven to 
him. He died on the 27th of May, 1720. 
(Mazzuchelli.) 

BAZHENOV, (Vassilii Ivanovitch,) 
a distinguished Russian architect, first 
vice-president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, St. Petersburg, ^^nd member of seve- 
ral foreign academics, was born at Mos- 
cow, March 1, 1737. He is said to have 
manifested a very strong inclination for 
architecture while quite a boy, for as 
soon as he began to draw, he invariably 
exercised bis pencil on buildings, and 
subjects of that class ; in consequence of 
which decided attachment for the art, he 
was sent, in 1751, to commence his stu- 
dies in it, at the architectural school of 
prince Ukhtomsky, at Moscow : a sort of 
dcini-ofiicial institution, under the im- 
mediate auspices of the government. 
Here Bazhenov’s talents soon attracted 
Ukhtomsky’s notice, who, in 1755, ob- 
tained him admission into the Moscow 
university, where he studied several foreign 
languages. On the Academy of the Fine 
Arts being established at St. Petersburg, 
1758, Shuvalov, the director, applied to 
the Moscow university, requesting that 
such of the pupils should he sent to him 
as seemed to have a particular disposi- 
tion for the study of the arts ; and it is 
hardly necessary to add that Bazhenov 
was among the number of those first se- 
lected. He was presented to the cm- 
pjg**? Elizabeth, who ordered that until 
the ' academy was formally opened, lie 
should be placed under Tchevakinsky, 
one of the government architects. In 
1761 he w^as sent by the academy to 
pursue his studies at l^aris, wliich he did 
for about a year, under Duval, end would 
have obtained a gold medal at the Aca- 
demy of Architecture, had it not been 
contrary to its statutes to bestow such 
distinction on any but Roman catholics ; 
he therefore received in lieu of it a di- 
ploma of merit, signed by the architects 
Leroy, Soufiiot, Gabriel, and the secre- 
tary and director. This was the first 
honour of the kind which had ever been 
conferred by foreigners upon a Russian ; 
and in consequence of it, the academy 
at St. Petersburg promoted Bazhenov to 
the rank of **a<§unct” in it, and in- 
structed him to proceed to Home, which 
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hp accordingly did, in October 1762. 
Til Italy, Ilia talents soon procured for 
him such favourable notice, tliat in 176*1 
he was elected a member of the Academy 
of St. Luke, and was afterwards made 
honorary member of several others, in- 
cluding those of Florence and Bologna. 
Having received orders to return home, 
he quitted Italy in that year, passed 
through Paris, (wlierc he was presented 
to Louis XV.) and reached St. Peters- 
burg in May, 1765. Tlcre he was atiirst 
doomed to experience some mortification, 
inasmuch as lie pj^ived unsuccessful in 
his application to be made a professor at 
the academy ; but tlie empress Catherine 
consoled him for that aisappointment, 
by taking him into her service as her 
own architect, and encouraging him by 
the personal interest she took in liis art, 
submitting to him ideas of her own, and 
giving him programmes to follow out and 
mature. One of the most noted ])rojects 
which thus originated, was that for en- 
tirely remodelling the Kremlin and all 
its buildings. Perhaps this project was 
on too stupendous a scale oven for Cathe- 
rine to roalijse, for the edifice was to have 
been upwards of 1600 feet in length, and 
200 feet in depth, and fitted up with the 
most lavish pomp; the state staircase, 
which was to have been entirely of Italian 
marble.o, being computed at no less than 
five million rubles, 'flie model itself, 
which is still pve.served, cost 36,000. 
That it was really intended, however, to 
carry this vast tlesign into execution, 
cannot be doubted, for the foundations 
were commenced, and the first stone laid 
with gi’eat solemnity, June 1 (L3), 1773 ; 
on which occasion a discourse was de- 
livered by Bazhenov himself, 
which contains some interc.sting notices 
and remarks relative to the ancient 
structures of Moscow, has generally been 
attributed to Sumorokov, since it is printed 
among the works of the latter, but ha.s 
been claimed for the architect, as his 
own composition, by a writer in the Mos- 
cow Telegraph for September, 1831. 
Although only a gorgeous vision, the 
project ’ ot the Kremlin has served to 
confer celebrity on Bazhenov's name. 

He was afterwards commissioned by 
the empress (1776,) to erect a summer 
alace for her, in the Gothic, or rather 
loorish, style, at Tzartizseno; but al- 
though the architect had followed her 
own ideas, the building did not give 
satisfaction : on the contrary, Cathe- 
rine ordered the greater part of it to 
be pulled down, and rebuilt after thc»^. 


designs of Kozakov, (1787,) in very in- 
ferior tiiste, as is evident from the com- 
arisoti furnished by some of the pavi- 
ons, See, in the garden‘d, w'hich still 
remain, as ex«‘cuted by Bazhenov, 'i’he 
cause assignt'd for tins singularly marked 
disapprobation is, that Bazhenov had 
fallen into disgrace, being, whether justly 
or not, suspeclod of dangerous political 
principles, and of holding secret corre- 
spondence with foreign niasohic societies. 
He was, however, invited by Paul 1. then 
grand duke, to St. Petersburg, in 1792, 
in quality of his chief architect; and on 
his acce.'ision to the throne, that sovereign 
bestowed upon him an estate with ii thou- 
sand peasants, besides the order of St. 
Anne, of the first class, and several ofii- 
cial dignities. He was now employed in 
improving and enlarging tin* palaces of 
(latchina iiiul Pavlovsky, and in erect- 
ing various magazines and other build- 
ings belonging to the crown, at Cron- 
stadi ; also the hotel or hospital of in- 
valids, at St. Petersburg, and the cele- 
brated Palace of St. Michael, (now con- 
verted into the College of ICngincers,) 
in the same capital. It is doubMiil, how- 
ever, whether ho did more than in.ike 
the original designs, and ruininenee the 
building of the last-inenti«)ned etlifice, 
(which lias been s(» minutely descrihed 
by Kotzebue ;) for the Cavalliere Brcniin, 
an Ilaliun e mployed by Paid, on the St. 
I.saac’s church, has soinetiincs been inen- 
tioiiwl as the architect of tliat palace, 
and may probably have succeeded Ba- 
zhenov. On the other bund, the latter 
is said by Kvgenii, from whose biogra- 
phical dictionary our materials arc chiefly 
derived, to have liad con^iderahle share 
in the magiiific*ent Kazan church at Si. 
Petersburg, although that structure was 
not commenced until 1891, that is, after 
his death, and was entirely executed by 
Voronikhin ; for it is there stated that 
the other adopted a design by Bazhenov, 
merely making some slight alterations. 
Similar imcertuintics and ambiguities are 
by no means imfrequent in architectural 
biography, where it is often difficult to 
ascertain the real authomhip of a build- 
ing : yet, doubts and errors of the kind 
w'ould seldomer take place, were archi- 
tects to authenticate and publish all their 
chief designs. Bazhenov is said to have 
left behind him ^ va.st number of plans 
and projects ; and l^aul had orderen that 
these designs and the documents rellUtive 
to them should he prepared for publA^- 
tion, but after that emperor’s death, tlm 
idea was unfortunately abandoned, 
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the drawings have since passed into dif- 
ferent hands, (many of them are now in 
possession of the academy;) whereas, had 
they been given to tlie world, it would 
be clearly seen to what extent Voronik- 
hov was indebted to Bazhenov, aitd how 
far ho improved upon his ideas. Bazhe- 
nov published a traiislntioii of Vitruvius, 

4 vols, 4to, 1790-6. He died at St. l*e- 
tershiirg, of a paralytic attack, August 
2 (M), ITOtA 

According to the writer of the article in 
the Moscow' Telegraph, Bazhenov was 
the first Kussiun architect of modern 
times who ventured to be original, and 
scorned to bo the mere copyist of foreign 
models. All his buildings, however they 
may differ from each other, are marked 
hy a certain nobleness and solidity of 
aspect, and hy grandeur of feeling ; so 
that in comparison w’itli them, even the 
best productions of his contemporaries 
appear fV-eble — equally destitute of in- 
vention and of taste. (Kvegnii. Muse. 
Telegr.) 

BAZICALVA, or BAZZICALUVE, 
(Hercules,) a designer and engraver of 
Pisa. He was master of the emnp in the 
service of tlie grand duke of Tusciiny, 
and studied the art of design in the 
school of Giulio Parigi. He is also called 
a Elorentinc upon some of his prints. 
There are by him a set of twelve land- 
scapes, large, dedicated to the grand 
duke in 1638, on the last of them is marked 
Insignis hnjus artifex, ; five battles, 
marked Ercole Bazziealuve Fioreiitino 
invent, ct fecit, 16 H ; the entry of two 
Triumphal Chariots, ^^igruved after his 
design, by Stephen dc la Bella. (Uei- 
necken, Diet, lies Artistes.) 

BAZIN, (Claude,) a French physician, 
born at Paris, where he took his degree 
in 1571. He w'as professor of pharmacy 
in the College of France in 1581, and he 
died in 1612, having published, Ergo 
Vis conforinatrix Seinini insita, Paris, 
1596, 4to. 

BAZIN, (Denis,) a Froiicli physician, 
who took a degree of doctor of medicine 
at Paris in 1630, and in 1631 was ap- 
pointed professor of surgery in the col- 
lege. He died Sept. 5, 1632. He printed 
the following work, Ergoiseniiis Juventa 
GKVfioipiav Judicium, Paris, 1630, 4to. 

BAZIN, (N.) a French physician, 
who practisqd at Strosbi^irg, where he 
grtulAated. He was for many ye^irs a 
corresponding mem1)cr of the Royul Aca- 
demy of Bcienccfl, and devoted himself 
especially to natural history, in which he 
wrote several works. He died in March, 
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1574, having published Trait5 sur I’Acier 
d’ Alsace, Strasb. 1737, 12mo; Observa* 
tions sur les Plantes et leur Analogic 
avec les Insectcs, P Accroissement du Corps 
buraain, et les Causes pour lesquelles les 
Betes nagent naturcllement, Strasb. 1741, 
8vo; Traits de P Accroissement des Plantes, 
Strasb. 1743, 8vo; Histoire Naturellc 
des Abeilles, Strasb. 1744, 2 vols, 12ma; 
Lettre au Sujet des Animaux appelles 
Polypes, Strasb. 1745, 12Tno; Abreg6 de 
PHistoire naturellc des Abeilles et des 
Inscctes, Strasb. 1747, 6 vols, 12mo, ib. 
1750; Description dtr^ Courans magn4- 
tiques, Paris, 1753, 4to. 

BAZIN, (Simon,) a French physician, 
the sou of Claude Bazin. He took bis 
doctor’s degree at Paris in 1 598, and in 
1601 was appointed professor of medicine 
at the university, of which he was elected 
dean in 1638. He published, Ergo ex 
Cjirie IHidendi callosa Cicatrix Syphilidis 
cartissimum Signum, Paris, 1628, 4ta; 
Ergo magis ab A ere quam Alimentis 
Corpus nmtatur, Paris, 1598, 4to. 

BAZIN, (Nicolas,) an engraver, born 
at Troyes in Champagne, about 1656, 
went early to Paris, where he received 
instruction under the celebrated Claude 
Mellan. To the practice of his art he 
added the business of a printseller, and 
had a great number of pupils to work 
for him. His prints consist almost solely 
of portraits and devotional subjects, all 
of a quarto size, for which reason sel- 
lers still call prints of those dimensions 
after their inventor, Dc la grandeur de 
Bazin. 4'hcre is a work of his dated 1705, 
and ns we hear nothing of him after 
that time, it is probable that he died that 
year, or soon after. He was a laborious 
nrtj^and engraved after Correggio, Bar- 
roccio, Guido, Philip de Champagne, 
Lebrun, and many other painters, both 
Italian and French ; but his own compo- 
sitions are only sought by amateurs. 
Hubert, in the Manuel des Curieux, vii. 
227, mention's eleven portraits by Bazin, 
and two large folio ones, A Lady dressed 
a-la-Mode; and the other, a Lady of 
Quality prepared for the Batb ; which two 
form a pair. It is strange that Xbrosley 
has made no mention of this artist in bis 
Uecherches sur les Illustres Troyens, 
where he speaks of persons far less en« 
titled to that honour. The above dates 
are taken from the BiograpbieUniverselle, 
but Mr. Bryan, upon what authority does 
not appear, dates bis birth as in 1636, 
whilst M. Heinecken merely says that he 
lived in the seventeenth century. His 
plates are dated from 1682, 1686, 1688, 
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to 1 703y according to M. Heincckcn, be- 
sides the plate mentioned above in 1 705. 
(Biog. Universclle. Heinecken^ Diet, dea 
Artistes. Bryan s Diet.) 

BAZIN, (William,) a celebrated French 
physician, born in the environs of Char- 
tres, who took his degree in medicine at 
Paris in 1466. He was elected dean of 
the faculty in 1472, and continued in 
office duiing three years, lie was again 
elected in 1483, in 1481, in 1488, and in 
1489. He was greatly esteemed, and 
was most zealous in promoting the re- 
spectability of histprofessiou. The first 
building occupied bj^ the Faculty of Me- 
dicine of Pans was in 1415, in the Rue 
dc la Buclierie; but the schools afterwards 
connected witli it are attributed to the 
suggestions of Bazin. The building, how- 
ever, did not furnish conveniences for the 
delivery of the discourses of the profes- 
sors, and they are recorded to have as- 
sembled fur this purpose under the porch 
of the church of Notre Dame, at the 
Maturins, and at St. Yves. The faculty 
was not wealthy ; to im]irove th(*ir build- 
ing it was necessary to apply to the libe- 
rulity of the ineinbers. Bazin distiii- 
gui8he<l himself by Ins generosity in 
lending to the faculty a sum of money 
adequate to their wants. By the muni- 
ficence of Louis XVI. they were aftcr- 
w'ards transferred to the place they now 
occupy, and of which they took posses- 
sion Oct. 18, 1775, upon which occasion 
a medal was struck, bearing the ctfigy of 
M. Alleaume, then dean of the faculty, 
having on the reverse, Vc teres juris 
schoUe mcdicorum refugium, and for le- 
gend, Tuto donee Augustb. 

BAZIN, (J. Rigonier, 1771 — 1820,) an 
unfiinebing democrat, born at Mafl^ho, 
during the whole of the period of the 
revolution, the empire, and the restora- 
tion, was more or less an object of sus- 
picion to the French government. Very 

D at the time of the revolution, he 
1 a party in his native province, 
which took from him the name of Bazin- 
istes. He established several journals, 
which were suppressed by the civil power, 
and wrote pamphlets which caused him 
to be thrown into prison more than once. 
He was at last killed in a duel, which 
was provoked by the representation of a 
of which he was tne author. (Biog. 
7, Suppl.) 

BAZINGHEN, or BASINGEN, (Fran- 
^ois Andr4 Abot de, 1711 — 1791,) a 
French numismatist and antiquary, de- 
scended of an English fiunily, and 
native of the Boulonnais. He was an 
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advocate at Paris, and held a place con- 
nected with the mint. His principal 
work is a Trait6 dcs Monnaies ct do la 
Jurisdiction dc la Cour dcs Moiinaies, cn 
Forme de Dictionnaire, 2 vols, 4 to, Paris, 
1764. Several of his works have been 
published since his d<‘uth. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BAZIRE, (naude, 1761—1794,) a 
French revolutionist, son of a merchant 
of Dijon, educated for the church, which 
he quitted for the law. lie was member 
of the convention, but w'as opposed to 
the system of terror, and being involved 
in the fall of Danton and his party, he 
perished on tlie scatlbld, aceusea of being 
amoderafe, (Biog. Univ.) 

BAZIRE, a navjd otlicer of France, 
slain in battle. Otticiating as flag-captain 
to the republican chief, Villaret J«>yeuse, 
he was killed on board the 
in the memorable action, (or, as tin; 
French term it, yrand combat y') in 

which the British fleet, under earl Howe, 
defeated the force of France, June 1st, 
1794. Bazirc and the “ iutcndaiU** 
Russe wTre killed by the same shot. 

BAZIUS, (John, 1581 — 1619,) bishop 
of We.xhe, in Sweden, is known ns the 
author of an Ecclesiastical History of 
that country, which he composed by order 
of tlie government, and which was pub- 
lished in 1612. (Biog. Univ.) 

BAZZACCO, or BRAZZACXO. See 

PONCHINO. 

HAZZANI, the name of two Italian 
artists. 

1. GiuseppCf ig^Ruer of the Mantuan 
school, w'as a pupil of Canti, but greatly 
exceeded his master. He founded hi.s 
taste by studying and carefully copying 
the works of the most esteemed masters. 
He more particularly directed his atten- 
tion to the paintings of Rubens, whoso 
footsteps he diligently pursued to the end 
of his career. Ho wa.s long employed at 
Mantua, and in its adjacent monastery, 
princi 2 )ally in works of fresco, which dis- 
play an easy, spirited, and imaginative 
character. Ho possessed great powers, 
but bodily infirmity prevented his doing 
entire justice to them. Ho died presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Painting 
in Mantua ilT the year 1769. (Lanzi, 
Stor, l^tt. iv. 22.) . 

2. Gasparo da an artist of the 

Modenese school, who, amongst pthers, 
distinguished himself in ornamental W'ork 
and architecture, and is mentioned by 
Tiraboschi a^one of the excellent thea- 
trical painters of Reggio. (Lanzi, Stor. 
Pitt. iv. 49.) 
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BAZZANI, (Matthew,) a Bolognese 

fi sicKlll of eminence. lie was born at 
)gna, April 10, lf>74, and studied 
botany under Trioinfetti, and medicine 
under Sandri. He took the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1008, and was 
shortly after appointed to a chair of me^ 
dicine in the university, W’hich he filled 
with great reputation. He was made 
Beerctary, anjl tifterwards president, of the 
Institute of Bologna, in the Transactions 
of which he wrote many papers. He 
died Dec. 20, 1740, having published a 
work which contains the discussion of 
four medico-legal (piestlonson infanticide, 
entitled, I)e ambiguc prolatis in Judi- 
ciinnCriminatit)nihus,C'onsiiltatioin*sl’hy- 
sico-medicjc noniuillrr, Bonon. 1712, llo; 
and an eulogy on the count de Marsigli, 
Oratio in Obitu (.'omitis Ludovici Kerdi- 
nandi JVlavsigli, Bonon. 17132, dto. 

13AZZ.\NO, ((liov^anni di,) a citizen 
of Modena, wrote Olironicon Mutinense 
ah anno 1002 uscpie ad annum 1‘30.‘3, 
lirst published in Miiratori Script, rcnim 
Ital. vol. XV. 

BA ZZ A NO (Francesco Angelticcio di,) 
born towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, wrote Cronaca dolle cose dclF 
Aqiiila dull’ anno M.‘?0 al l.hSr), printed 
ill Muratori Antiipiit. Italia* modii a»vi, 
vol. vi. 

BAZZINl, or BAZZINO, (Natale,) 
born in liovere, near I3ergaiiio, was a fa- 
mous singer, organ player, and composer. 
He died in lO.'JO, and left several lAusi- 
cal works. (O. IVjvi, Scrittori Berga- 
me.selii.) 

BAZZINl, (Fruiveosco,) younger bro- 
ther of tlu* proeedlng, was brought uj) in 
the seminary of Bergamo, under the 
careof Ci.Hauaccio. He bt'came then organ 
player of Sta. Maria Maggiorc, and con- 
temporaneous authors arc full of his praise 
as a singer and miusical perfortner. Fran- 
cesco, duke of Modena, called him to liis 
court, with the tlien splendid salary of 
;300 ducutoni. Tlio emperor hearing of 
his fame, invited him to V^iemia, where, 
however, Bazzini did not .stay long. He 
returiu‘d to Modena, and appeared suc- 
ces.sively at the theatres of Florence, 
Venice, &e. ; and at the nuptials of 
Odoardo, duke of Fnrma, who remu- 
nerated him in a splendid manner. Fi- 
nally, ho returned to Bergamo, where he 
died an advanced agt^ in 1660. Of 
bis music, the following works have been 
printed, La Keppresentatione di S. Orsola 
con divei*siiiistrumenti. SuAiatcdiTiorba, 
Canssonette a voce sola. (D. Calvi, Scrilt. 
Bergamesebi.) 


BE, (Jean le,) an engraver on copper 
and on wood, who is mentioned by the 
abbe de Marolles, who also names a 
bookseller, called William le B^, pre- 
suming that he engraved on wood, in con- 
junction with Jean le B6, the designs for 
the Bible printed in Paris in 1643, Pa- 
pillon gives ample details about this, and 
adds to these two artists a third, named 
Andre le Be, a writing-master at Paris, 
who published u hook on penmanship, 
and who is also mentioned by Marolles. 
(Ileineckon, Diet, des Artistes.) 

BEACON, or BEC^N, (Thomas,) one 
of the Engli.sh reformers, is usually said 
to have been a native of Norfolk or Suf- 
folk ; but it appears by the dedication of 
bis Policy of War to Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and also by the account which he gives 
of pjirt of his own life in the Jewel of 
Joy, that ho was horn in Kent, and tliat 
his family lived in th.at county. He there 
also speaks of having been educated in 
the university of Cambridge, where he 
attended liatimer’s preaching; and he 
notices a saying which was prevalent in 
the university, ** When Master Stafford 
read, and Master Latimer preached, then 
was Cambridge blessed." He is said to 
have taken his bachelor’s degree as early 
Jis 1530, and to have been presented in 
1517 to the living of St Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, of which he was deprived on the 
accession of queen Mary. He went abroad 
in that reign, but to the period before he 
took leave of EngLand is to be referred 
that very curious account which he gives 
of himself in the Jewel of Joy, when ho 
lived the life of a wandering schoolmaster, 
living for short periods among the fa- 
vourers of the reformation in the counties 
of FlJJby, Stafford, Warwick, and Lei- 
cester. On the change of the times, he 
appears not^ to have been elevated to 
those stations in the church to which his 
merit and his sufferings may seem to have 
given him some claim. All we find of him 
is, that in 15(30 he was presented to the 
rectory of Buckland, in Hertfordshire, 
and in 1563 to St. Dionis Backchurch, 
in London. lie had also a prebendal 
stall at Canterbury. He died at Canter- 
bury in 1570, being about sixty years of 
age. He was the author of tracts almost 
innumerable in favour of the reformation, 
many of which wei*e collected and pub- 
lished in a folio volume by John Day, 
the printer, in 1563. We shall give the 
titles of a few of them : A Potation for 
Lent; The Pathway unto Prayer; The 
Nosegay; David’s Harp; A Treatise 
of Fasting; The Castle of Comfort; Tlie 
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Solace of the Soul ; The Christian Ban- 
quet ; The Fortress of the Faithful ; The 
Christian Knight ; The Pomander of 
Praver ; The Sick Man’s Salve. There 
is also the Invective against Whoredom, 
which is in verse, an alliterative poem of 
280 stanzas. There are also treatises of 
his not included in all the copies of Day’s 
large volume, as the llcliques of Rome, 
1503 ; The Government ot Virtue, 1506 ; 
and Demands of Holy Scripture, with 
Answers to the same, 1577. 

BEALE, (Robert,) a learned civilian, 
a collector of bool^ and manuscripts, and 
a statesman of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, was the son of Robert Beale and 
Amy Morison, his wife, the son of Wil- 
liam, the son of Thomas Beale, of Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk. (Ifarl. MS. 1110, 
f. 102.) Being a zealous protestant, he 
thought it prudent to retire to tlic conti- 
nent in the reign of Mary; and being 
then young, he employed his time pro- 
fitably in attending lectures in the schools 
of Germany, France, and Italy, lie also 
took the opportunity of funning a col- 
lection of books and manuscripts, which 
last he purchased at almost any cost, so 
that he had early in life formed one of 
the best historicjil lihrarios in Europe. 
We collect this fact from the ‘ Lectori’ 
prefixed to the collection of S])anisli his- 
torians published at Frankfort in 1570, 
under the title of llerum llispanicarum 
Scriptures aliquot, ex Bibliotlu'ca clarissiini 
Viri Domini Roberti 13eli, Angli, Some 
time after the accession of queen Eliza- 
beth he returned, and seems to have been 
employed in his profession of a civilian 
till his marriage with Edith St. Barb, 
sister to the wdfe of Sir Francis W’alsiiig- 
ham, brought him into near couMj^ion 
with one of the most infiucntiai states- 
men of the time. Walsinigham intro- 
duced him to political life. In the uni- 
versity library at Cambridge is a treatise 
by him on the marriage of Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk, with Mary, the 
French queen. Mention is also made of 
another treatise by him on the marriage 
of the earl of Hertford with lady Cathe- 
rine Grey. His discourse on the Parisian 
massacre, in the form of a letter to lord 
Burghley, is preserved among the Cot- 
ton iViSS* ill the British Museum. It 
may be added here that he was a mem- 
ber of the Association of Antiquaries of 
the rci^ of Elizabeth, and that he is 
named by Millea among the cncouragers 
of his labours in the dedication to his 
Catalogue of Honour. 

As a statesman, he attended Sir Fran- 
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cis W alsingham as secretary to the em- 
bassy in 1571 to tlic court of France; 
and in 157(5 he went himself ambassador 
to the court of the prince of Orange. He 
was also a plenipotentiary in one of the 
treaties with Spain. The oflices he lield 
at home were those of one of the clerks 
of the privy council, and secretary for 
the northern parts. Tlie olfice was as- 
signed to him of carrying to Futlieringay 
the warrant for the exceutioif of the queen 
of Scots, and reading it on the scallbld, 
w’luch is the more remarkable, as he bad 
been a sulferer for protestantisni in the 
veigu of Mary, and was a very zealous 
protestant, with a leaning to puritanism. 
Many of his letters I'xlst in ditleront col-’ 
lections, or letters in uhieb he is named, 
particularly in Lodge’s Illustrations of 
British History, and in Wright's (iueeu 
Elizabeth and lier Times. His last pnb- 
Uc employment seems to have been as 
one of tlio commissioners at the treaty of 
Berwick in lOOO. He died the next year, 
and was buried at llie church of All Hal- 
lows, Lomlon-wall. 

BEALE, (Mary, 1(532—Dec. 2«, 10(57,) 
a poetess and painter, wliosemuideii name 
was Cradock, and wlio was horn in Suf- 
folk. She was eminent as a painter, par- 
ticularly in portraits, in which brancli of 
art she imitated the works Imtb of Van- 
dyke and Sir Peter Lely, under the hitler 
id’ wlu)m she is ssaid for some time to have 
studied, though Walpole considers thi.s 
a mistake. As a poet, she is spoken of 
in high terms by Mr. Oldys, who, in bis 
iminuscripts, desimgMPber '*tlialni!iKcii- 
linepuet, as wellil^painter, tlie incompar- 
able Mrs. Beale.” In Dr. S. Woodford’s 
translation of the Psalms, are two or three 
versions of particular psalms by Mrs. 
Beale, whom, in his preface, he styles 
“ an absolutely complete gentlewoman.” 
From the account given in Walpole's 
Anecdotes, it would appear that this lady 
had a most extensive jirueliee. Charle.s 
Beale, her liusband, w'as also a painter, 
but practised only four or five years, in 
consequence of weakness of his eyes. He 
painted both in oil and water-colours, hut 
mostly ill the latter ; and practised che- 
mistry for the preparation of colours, in 
w’hich he proh^ihly trailickcMl with other 
painters. He lived and died near St. Cle- 
ments. M. Heiiicckcn says that the son, 
Charles, of Mr^and Mrs. Beale was also a 
painter, and horn in 1600, and instflictod 
by fcs mother. 'I'here are, by him, a 
portrait of bishop Burnet, and another of 
Ezekiel Burton, both engraved by II. 
White. (Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 
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by Dallaway. Bryan's Diet Ileinecken, 
Diet, des Artistes.) 

BEAN, (Richard, 1702 — June 21, 
1817,) a painter and eii^jraver. He was 
orij^inally intended for the latter art, and 
great expectations were formed of him 
from an exquisite portrait he engraved of 
Blake, from Schiavonetti, when ho had 
not been more than two years under the 
tuition of a master. During the short 
period he f<fllowed this occupation, he 
produced the portraits of Brooke and 
Goupy, and a set of anatomical plates, 
remarkable for correctness, force, and 
liarmony. Abandoning engraving, he 
studied painting, paying great attention 
to the works of Blake, Barry, and Stot- 
hard. In 1814 he visited Paris, and care- 
fully studied the pictures of Michael 
Angelo, Uaffaellc, and Albert Diirer, 
among the old masters ; and those of 
David, La Thiere, and Gerard, of the 
modern French school. On the return 
of Napoleon to Paris, Mr. Bean came 
back to England, and imremittuigly ap- 
plied himself to the study of music until 
the period of liis death, which happened 
at Hastings, whilst he was bathing. (Gent. 
Mag, LX XX VII. part ii. p. 308.) 

BEAN US, or BEYN, the first bishop 
of Aberdeen, which see was founded in 
1010 by king Maleohn HI., at Mortlich, 
or Murthluck, in Bauifshire, which is at 
the present time the scat of a parish 
church. Bean us, for thirty-two years, 
administered his episcopal functions .with 
great prudence, integrity, and piety ; and, 
dying in 1017, w^vi, **011 ed amongst the 
saints. His “ day’^a the 27th of De- 
cember. He was buried in his church, 
which was dedicated to St. Moloch f 
(Keith's Scottish Bishops.) Dempster 
gives a list of his writings. Albun But- 
ler, in his Lives of the Saints, speaks of 
him as bishop of licinstcr, and asserts 
his “ day" to have been the IGth of Dec, 
(Vol. xii. pp. 243—429.) 

BEARlX (Thomas, D.D.) a divine, 
schoolmaster, and author of the Eliza- 
bethan period, often quoted for the ac- 
count which he gives of the death of 
Christopher Marlow the poet, in the work 
by which he is ohiefiy known, the Thea- 
tre of God's Judgment, originally printed 
in 4to, 1597, and in a third edition, en- 
larged, in 1631. He appears to have been 
educated at Cambridge, there is a 
Latin* comedy of his, printed in 1631, 
entitled Fedaiitius, which is said, in the 
title-page, to have been tirmerly acted 
in Trinity college, Cambridge. To this 
publication a portrait of the author is 
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prefixed. He was for many years of his 
life a schoolmaster at Huntingdon, where 
be had, for some time, as one of his pu- 
pils, Oliver Cromwell, afterwards pro- 
tector, son of Robert Cromwell, who lived 
nt Huntingdon. In the Cotton MS. 
Julius, C. iii. isiin original letter from Dr. 
Beard, addressed to Sir Robert Cotton, 
dated March 25, 1614, in which he soli- 
cits from him the rectory of Comington, 
then vacant, being tire^ as he says, of 
the painful occupation of teaching. Mr, 
Collier conjectures that he is the T. B, 
who translated into l^iglish the French 
Acadt'iny of Petre de la Primanudaye. 

BEARD, (John, 1716, or 1717— 1791,) 
a tenor singer, who received his musical 
education, under Bernard Gates, at the 
chapel royal. He first became noted for 
singing Galliard's hunting song, With 
Eaj-ly Horn; and in 1736 he was en- 
gaged at Covent-garden theatre, and 
appeared, for the first lime on the stage, 
in the Royal Chase, and also sung in 
Handel’s operas. In 1737 he appeared 
at Drury-lane as Sir John Loverule ; and 
on the Hth of January, 1739, married lady 
Henrietta Herbert, widow of lord Ed- 
ward Herbert, and only daughter of the 
carl of Waldegrave. Upon lier decease, 
lie married the daughter of Mr. Rich, 
patentee of Co vent-garden theatre, and 
at Ins death become a shareholder in 
right of his wife. In 1759 he performed 
Maelicatli to Miss Brent’s Polly, which 
filled the theatre for fifty-two successive 
evenings. Mr. Beard quitted the stage 
in 1768. He was considered one of the 
best singers of the compositions of Han- 
del, which he executed with considerable 
pathos and expression. (Diet, of Mus. 
Ho g g- *h'8 Memoirs of the Musical Drama, 
ii. ^'69.) 

BEARD, the name of two artists. 

1. Thomasy an engraver, a native of 
Ireland, who flourished about the year 
1728. He worked in mezzotinto, chiefly 
portraits; amongst others, he engraved 
after Guido and iGiellcr. (Bryan's Diet.) 

2. O. an English painter, after whom 
J. Faber engraved, in mezzotinto, a por- 
trait of George Whitefield. (Heinecken, 
Diet, des Artistes.) 

BEARDE DE L'ABBAYE, a French 
writer on agriculture and rural economy, 
honi about the beginning of the last 
century, and died in 1771. Tlie chief 
writings of Bi&ard5 de I'Abbaye were 
printed at Amsterdam and Lausanne. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BEATILLO, (Antonio di,) a Neapo- 
litan Jesuit, born at Bari in 1570. He 
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waft a rector of several colleges, and a 
distinguished preacher, lie wrote, His- 
toria Civitatis Barii, Napoli, 1637, 4to, 
besides the Lives of St. Nicolas and St. Sa- 
binus. (Alegambe, Bibl. Script. Soc.Jesu.) 

BEATON, BETON, or BETHUNE, 
(James,) an eminent Scottish prelate and 
statesman, was descended from the family 
of Bcatons of Balfour in Fifeshire, and in 
1503 was provost of the collegiate church 
of Bothwell. In the next year he be- 
came abbot of Dunfermline and prior of 
Whitern; and in 1505, through the favour 
of king James VI., to whom he was 
greatly acceptable ^State Papers, vol. iv, 
p. 311, note), was promoted to the oifico 
of lord high treasurer. In 1508 he was 
elected bishop of Galloway, and, in the 
same year, w'os raised to the archiepis- 
copal see of Glasgow, on which he re- 
signed the treasurer’s place. 

When, after the disastrous battle of 
Flodden-field, the regency was entrusted 
to the queen mother, Beaton was a pro- 
minent member of the council appointed 
to advise her; and when, through her 
marriage with the earl of Angus, her 
authority censed, it was chiefly through 
his intervention that the duke of Albany 
was enabled to succeed to the govern- 
ment. lie was rewarded by the grateful 
regent on his accession to power (1515) 
with the oflice of chancellor of the king- 
dom. (Crawford, Otiicers of State.) He 
obtained at the same time the abbacies 
of Arbroath and Kilwinning, in coin- 
mendanu (Keith’s Scottish Bishops.) 
During the earl of Arran’s revolt in the 
next year, Beaton’s castle at Glasgow 
was taken, hut afterwards recaptured. 
In spite of this indignity, it was through 
the influence of Beaton with Albaii^hat 
Arran and his adherents receivc(Wneir 
pardon, the result of which clemency, 
if it was not its price, was the accession 
of the earl to the regent’s party.* Of 
the council appointed in the next year to 
administer the government during Al- 
bany's absence in France, Beaton was 
one, and, by right of his office, president. 
(Pinkerton’s iflst. Scot.) A parliament 
having been summoned (April, 1520,) to 
meet in Edinburgh, the supporters of 
Angus, the head of the faction hostile to 
Albany, assembled in such small numbers 
as to suggest to their opponents the de- 
sign of crushing their power by seizing 
and imprisoning their chief. Having 

* Arrsn, haTiBgobtatn€d » divorce from bis wife, 
married a daughter of Sir James Beton. of Creight 
the archbishop’s brother. When this took place 
is uncertain. See Pinkerton's Hist. Scot. vol. ii. 
p. 179, note 9. 


ascertained this intention, Angus sent 
his uncle, Gawin Douglas, bishop of 
Dunkeld, to the Blackfriars, where 
Beaton then resided, (compare Pinkerton 
and Tytler,) and where the hostile lords 
had met to concert meusiiros, Gawin 
boldly upbraided them with their cri- 
minal design. But Beaton earnestly 
denied that he knew anything of it “ on 
his conscience.” add greater so- 
lemnity to his asseveration, he struck his 
breast with his hand, and the coat of 
mail which he wore beneath his enssoek 
ringing with the blow, bishop Gawin 
ex<daimed, “ Alas ! my lord, 1 perceive 
that your conscience is not sound. Did 
you not hear it clatter ?” His remon- 
strances were of no avail, and the streets 
of the capital witnessed a bloody conflict, 
in which the Douglas party, contrary to 
expectation, were victors. Bouton was 
forced to fly for safety behind the high 
altar of St. Giles, whither he was pursued 
by some soldiers, who tore his roctpiet, 
and would have despatched him but for 
the interference of bishop Gawin. 

In 1522, Beaton became archbishop 
of St. Andrews, the highest dignity in 
the Scottish church. To the English 
government he was peculiarly obnoxious, 
for the constancy of attachment he dis- 
played to the interests of the duke of 
Albany. It \va.s u favourite scheme of 
Henry Vlll. to detacli Scotland from it.s 
strict alliance with F ranee, and govern 
it through a council whosh^Jjl he 
subservient to Knglisl^jiiMlBTCer To 
effect this purpos^MRi^ wrote to the 
queen-mother, arfron^g her to have the 
young king, then but thirteen years old, 
declared of age (Hcarne’s Whetham- 
Htedc, vol. ii. pp. 617—625); and through 
Dacre, proposed ut the same time (6th 
July, 1521,) to Beaton, that he should 
have an interview witli the duke of Nor- 
folk on the borders, on pretence of eflect- 
ing some pacific purpose. 

Beaton was too wary to fall into this 
trap ; and suspecting, what in truth was 
the ca.se, that this was merely a plan to 
seize his person, declined to attend the 
meeting, hut offered to .send substitutes, 
(State Paper.*!, vol. ii. p, BG.) When the 
queen showed him Die letter she had re- 
ceived from Wolscy, he did not express 
any disapprobation of its contents, hut 
agreed to the proposed enlargement of 
the king, provided it were delayed & few 
days.* His object appears to have been 
to gain time. J)n the 26th of July, how- 
ever, (Lesley de Reh. Gest. Scot p» 
393,) the king made his public entry 
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into Edinburgh, and, on the j3 1 st, Beaton's 
signature was solicited to a deed or en- 
gagement, whicli had been previously 
signed by many lords and gentlemen, 
a&nowledging the king’s government, 
and renouncing the duke of Albany’s 
authority. With this request Beaton at 
lirst reftised coin])liance, hut afterwards 
yielded consent, on condition, as he luis 
said, that the operation of the engage- 
ment should* be deferred until St. Giles’s 
day (Ist September), when his obligation 
: to support Albany would expire.* (State 
Papers, vol. iv. p. 2114.) On the Ist of 
August, Beaton and the other oUicers of 
state surrendered their seals by royal 
command (Diurnal of Occurrences, Mait. 
Club) ; and on the 22d a parliament was 
held, in which the king’s authority 
was recognised, t a measure strenuously 
opposed by Beaton and tlie bishop of 
Aberdeen, who wore thereupon s<‘nt 
prisoners to the castle of Edinburgh. 
Whether this slop was taken through 
the influence of Wolsey or not, it was 
undoubtedly in accordance witli bis 
wishes (State Papers, ]). ‘J7) ; and we 
lind him directing the d\ike of Norfolk 
to assure the queen that Henry and him- 
self did most earnestly “desire, avisi‘, and 
coiiusaill her to have special regard that 
for no labour, porsnaeion, or mocion, 
wluitfiocvcr it bo, llie said bishops be 
again enlarged or put to their libertyc.” 
(State Pap. p. 121.) Several of the 
Scott^^^' lords who had coinpronii.scd 
themsel^^C!K^*"^^cvably with Albany, 
sought to effect nlnij' or ruin of Beaton, 
by denouncing hirn^i the ])opc as a 
traitor (State Pap. p. Ill, note); whilst 
Albany, with whom the archbishop ap- 
pears to have maintained a eoirespond- 
ence, (Gonzolk’s Letters, Cott. MSS. 
Calig. B. 11. 17,) sought, through the car- 
iHnal Ancona, to interest the court of 
Rome in his behalf. (State Papers, p. 
06, note.) 

♦ This eii^'ngcinent bears date the SOth of July, 
]53l. riiikertun’s Uisl. Srot. vol. ii. p. 473. From 
an vxamtnatiou of the original, now amongst the 
rotton MSS. (Calijr. b. vi. 37S,) it is clear that 
Iteaton’s alKnature was added after the otiiors, 

t Another recognition of tbe kind's authority 
took place in the next parliament, which was held on 
the 14th of November following. (Acts Scot. Pari, 
vol. ii. p. 281.)' The two parliaments have been 
confounded by the editor of the State papers, vol. 
iv. p. MS, (note) The act and the parliament 
referred to by queen MarjrarctJn her ArtikllHs," 
were those meiuioiied in the-text, as cloarly appears 
tVoin her alluding t'i the bishops as bein? ‘*«iiil in 
handls,” for they were liberated before Ure assem- 
. bling of the padianient of Noviwiber. (Cott. MSS. 
Caliic. b. vii. 77. “) It was also at the first of these 
^{jHaments that the lords drew up their address to 
tlenj^y Vlfl. (State Papers, pp. i 11—21 7 } 
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Apprehensive that Beaton might obtain 
his liberty through some intrigue, Wolsey 
endeavoured to get the archbishop sent 
into England nominally as an ambas- 
sador, (State Pap. pp. 127 — 160,) but 
really a.8 a captive (p. 122.) Jii this, 
however, he was unable to succeed, and 
the event justified his apprehensions; 
for Arran having quarrelled with the 
queen, liberated, in tlie month of October, 
the archbishop from his confinement, 
(Cott. MSS. Calig. B. 111.76,) in which his 
health had greatly suffered. (State l*ap. 
p. 212.) 'ihe great seal, thoxigh at what 
time does not appear, seems to have been 
restored to liiin. 

When they learnt that their formid- 
able enemy was once more at large, the 
English government used all their efforts 
to obtain his employment as ambassador 
to England, hoping thereby to prevent 
his exorcising his influence against them 
in Scotland. But Beaton excused him- 
st4f from this mission, first on the ground 
of ill health, (State Pap. p. 23o,) and 
next on the plea that “ he had not an 
olde niaisler,” and tliut tliere was not 
then in Scotland “ an olde counsaill.” 
(/A. p. 269.) The motives by which he 
was really actuated it is not diflicult to 
discover. “ He looketh,” said Magnus, 
the English ambassador, “ fur the profit 
of himself and of his kinsmen as much as 
for the common weal of the realme.” 
{Ib. p. 274.) Wolsey sought to work on 
his ambition by promising him “asgrete 
lionour and profit^, and perad venture 
greter, than ever had any archbishop in 
Scotland.” {Ib. p. 252.) He offered to 
use his influence at Rome to obtain for 
Beaton a cardinal’s hat, {Tb. p. 286,) and 
the^gatesbip of Scotland, with the gift 
of ^ the abbeys in that kingdom. {Ib. 
p. 61 1, note.) 

Some attempt appears to have been 
made about this time to withdraw him 
from the alliance he seemed disposed to 
make with 'the English ; for a party 
of Erenchinen, friendly to Albany, vi- 
sited him at his castle of St. Andrews, 
and excited so much suspicion as to 
induce Beaton to declare that their 
visit had no connexion with political 
matters. The quecii-mother assured the 
English ambassadors that one of them 
brought her a message from the duke of 
Albany, commending Beaton to her as a 
counsellor the most worthy and tbe most 
to he trusted. Without pretending to 
unravel the tangled skeins of the intrigues 
of this most intriguing age, we shall not, 
perhaps, be far wrong in the conjecture 
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tliat Beaton at this time was coquetting 
with France and England, and in adopting 
the supposition then entertained, that the 
reason nothing came of the Frenchmen's 
visit Avas, that they brought no nmney 
Avith tliein. 

Of the council of regency appointed 
(1524) Beaton was a member ; and in 
consequence of the queen, who obsti- 
nately retained possession of the king’s 
person, withdrawing from the council, of 
Avhich she had been nominated chief, the 
actual government of the country de- 
volved upon Angels and Beaton. Al- 
though the queen’s party were far from 
contemptible, that over which the arch- 
bishop and his colleague presided was 
sup])orted by England, by a hirgc pro- 
portion of the Scottish nobles, and by 
the sympathies of the people. In order, 
however, to terminate tlie dissension 
wliich the qticen’s misconduct excited, a 
meeting of the archhislion’s friends was 
held at St. AndrcAvs, ami it Avas from 
thence that they transmitted a letter 
(printed State Pap. p. ;?I2,) to the Eng- 
lish king, entreating his iniiiiencc with 
llio queen to desist from courses Avhieh 
had been the fruitful source of so much 
evil to Scotland, 'rhis convention as- 
sembled again at Stirling, and thence 
adjourned to Dalkeith, and their remon- 
strances had at Iasi the effect of imhieing 
the queen to cpmply Avith tludr desires, 
'riie king was removed to Holyrood, and 
the custody of his person, it Avas agreed, 
should be entrusted to the cliarge of a 
committee of peers, to be named by par- 
liament, and over which thcqticen should 
preside. Of this committee Beaton was 
named one, and, together with Aqgus, 
took an active share in the govern Mfit. 
Parliament having in June, 1525, de- 
clared the king of full age, the supreme 
power was thrown into the hands of 
Angus, and his creature the archbishop 
of Glasgow, Avho were then, by rotation, 
custodiers of the king’s person. Then 
begun the reign of the Douglases, so 
memorable in the annals of Scotland, and 
in which Angus, throwing off the mask 
of friendship, took the great seal from 
Beaton, who, in dread of his life, was 
forced to fly to the mountains, where he 
for some time wandered in the disguise 
of a shepherd. (Tytler.) A reconcilia- 
tion appears, however, to have been in 
1528 effected between Angus and the 
iKchbishop, the price of which, Ave are 
told, was the siurtender of certain tacks 
and tithes which belonged to Beaton as 
archbisliop of St. Andrews. It was in this 


year that the first blood vfos shed in 
Scotland in the cause of gosj)el truth. 
Patrick Hamilton, the Scottish proto- 
martyr, was arraigned before Beaton and 
the archbishop of Glasgow, charged with 
bolding doctrines opposed to the dogmas 
of the Roman church ; and confessing 
to the charge, was by their commana 
executed at St. Andrews. (Cook, Hist; 
Ref. in Scotl.) In its result, this bar- 
barous execution pn*'a*d, however, so in- 
jurious to the doctrines it was intended 
to serve, that Avhen, in 1553, a young j 
Benedictine, Henry Forest, was con-| 
deinned to be burnt for heresy, one ofthel 
archbishop’s geutlomcn, a plain vsiinple 
iii.in,” recommended thot the victim 
should be burnt in a cellar; “ for,” said 
he, “ the smoke of Patrick Hamilton 
hath infected nil those on Avhom it blew.” 
(Keith’s History.) 

In 1528, as is aatII known, the king 
relieved himself from the bondage to 
which he had been long sulijccted, 

“ Douglas of tlio stalw.irt hruid 
U jiii exiled fioin his native hind/' 

and the archbishop received Into the 
royal favour. The reniaindt^r of liis life 
Avas not distinguiftlicd by any remarkable 
incident. In 155<> he was one of the 
council of regency during Jairics’s visit 
to France, and he perlbnnod the eero- 
niony of marriage vvlien James was 
united to Mary of Guise. James Beaton 
died in the autumn of 1.539. The (lL\sigri 
of the\cw Divinity Hall 
conceived by him, lm|^|f^nia not live to 
execute it. His ^PRn wan enormous, 
'riic English ambassadors described him 
as “ the man in‘Xt the kyng ofthegretest 
substance, booth of landes and gooddes, 
and iiioost esteemed for his jiolecy and 
Avisdom of all others.” He used liis trea- 
sures to promote his influence. He lived 
in a ningnificcnt style, and nearly suc- 
ceeded ill purchasing a cardiriars hat 
and the legalcship of Scotland. (State 
Pap. p. 4M.) He was licentious in 
private life, but not destitute of humanity; 
for as to his persecutions, “ he Avas,” as 
Spotiswood rightly obserA^es, “ neither 
violently set, nor indeed,” he adds, ** much 
solicitous, as was thought, how matters 
went in the church.” 

BEATON, (Dav'id,) nephew to the 
preceding, one of the most eminent states*- 
men and ecclesia^ics which Scotland wer 
produced, was bom about the year 1494; 
commenced his education at St. Andrews, 
and completed it at the university of 
Paris, where he applied himself with.the 
greatest assiduity to the study of diA ihity 
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and of* the civil and canon laws. When 
he had arrived at an age which allowed 
him to do so, he look orders, hut con- 
‘ tinued in France, where he became known, 
probably through his uncle, to the duke 
of Albany, by whom he was much em- 
ployed. In 15 ly he became Scottish 
resident at the French court; and about 
^ the same time his uncle, then archbishop 
ijof Glasgow, .bestowed on him the rectory 
f |of Campsay, although then he was only 
K in deacon’s orders. In 1523 he became 
*^abhot of Arbroath, a dignity which his 
\mcle, then archbishop of St, Andrews, 
^Ihad previously held in coinmendam. The 
^ pope, when he invested him, dispensed 
' with his taking the habit for two years ; 

this was done at the wish of the areh- 
^ bishop and of the young king, who desired 
J hU services in France. In their applica- 
tion to the ])ope in his behalf, David 
Beaton is styled protonotary of St. An- 
<Irews, the king’s domestic counsellor 
and s(‘rvaiit, and chancellor of the church 
(»f Glasgow. In 1525 he took his seat in 
parliament as abbot ; and in the act of 
parliament constituting the custodiers of 
the king’s person, he was named as one of 
I lie royal attendants. (Acts Scott. Pari. 1 7 
July, 1525.) In 1528 he became lord 
Iiigh ])rivy seal ; and it is supposed that it 
was by his advice that James, in 1530, 
established the College of Justice. In 
ibis hitter year ho was, together with Sir 
'i'lionias Ei'skino, sent to France, to assure 
the determination of Panics 
to ntUiei-e to alliance accord- 

ing to the terms jd to at Rochelle, 
and to negotiate a marriage with the 
priiice.ss ^^agdalen, daughter of Francis. 

I le was, at the same time, entrusted with 
some secret mission, which detained him 
for some time at the French court, where 
he w^as greatly caressed by the king, who, 
in November, 1537, granted him license 
to hold lands and acquire henolices in 
France ; and at the same time in.stituted 
him to the bishopric of Mirepoix, a city 
in the eounty of Foix, in Upper Lan- 
guethic, from which he derived a revenue 
of 10, 000 livres a-year. On the 30th of 
.fune, 1.530, Francis conferred on him all 
the privileges of a native of France, so 
that his heirs, wheresofiver born, could, 
without letters of naturalization, succeed 
him in all his French possessions. These 
heo^qits he is said to hav^ owed to the per- 
sonal favour of the king, to whom, we 
may well believe, the subtle but chival- 
rous-minded ccclcslasticSvould cosily ren- 
der himself agreeable, lie succeeded 
also in conciliating the esteem of the 
• 118 


emperor and the pope, to whom his 
hostility to Henry VIII., and the new 
religious opinions then widely spreading, 
must necessarily have recommended him. 
He returned to Scotland with James when 
that sovereign brought home his bride 
(29th of May, 1537) ; and when, after that 
princess’s speedy death, James sought 
again for a matrimonial alliance in France, 
it W. 1 S Beaton who w’as employed. He, 
in June, 1538, brought Mary of Guise 
to Scotland, where the king married her. 
The inlirmities of his uncle devolved 
upon him, although oj|ly co-adjutor in the 
sec, the real power and influence which 
attaches to the archbishop of St. Andrews ; 
and on the 28th of December, 1538, pope 
Paul III. raised him to the dignity of a 
cardinal, by the title of St. Stephen in 
Mofite Ca'lio. He sought, at the same 
time, to be made legate r> lafne iu Scot- 
land, where the s])read of tlie reformed 
doctrines seemed to require additional 
authority to be conferred on such of the 
clergy as were zealous iu the cause of 
Rome. His talents and zeal rendered 
him of necessity obnoxious totlie English 
court, and Sadler, the English amba.s- 
sador, was instructed by his master to 
endeavour to arouse in James’s mind a 
jealousy of his servant’s influence, but 
the attempt signiilly failed. 

James Beaton dying a few months after 
this, he was succeeded in the primacy of 
Scotland by his nephew, who marked his 
accession to this dignity by a renewed per- 
secution of the reformers. No sooner had 
be become archbishop, than, attended by a 
vast train of nobles, bishops, and other per- 
sons of distinction, both lay and ecclesiastic, 
he (May 1540) visitedSt. Andrews, and, in 
tliWi^ presence, held a species of visitation 
or inquisition after heretics ; and it was 
then that Sir John Borthwiek, who had 
been cited for bolding heretical opinions, 
and diffusing books containing them, was 
condemned for contumacy. About the 
same time,’ John Killor, a black friar, 
Dean Thomas Forret, vicar of Dolor and 
canon regular, John Beverage, black 
friar, Duncan Simpson, a priest of Stirl- 
ing, and Robert Forrester, a gentleman 
of the same place, were .summoned before 
the cardinal and the licentious Chisholme, 
bishop of Dumblane; and on the day 
of tlieir appearance, were condemned to 
dcatli without any opportunity for re- 
cantation — “ because, as was alledged, 
they were heresiarchs, or chief heretics 
ana teachers of lieresie, and especially 
because many of them were at the briddefl 
and mariage of a priest who was vicar 
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of Tilleboirc, bedside Stirlinc, aiul did eat 
flesh in Lent, at the briddell.” (Calder- 
wood MS. Pitcaini. Criin. Trials.) 

Warlike in his propensities, Beaton 
(1540) accompanied the king in his ex- 
ledition to reduce the northern part of 
lis kingdom to subjection, and furnished 
to the royal army an auxiliary force of 
500 men from Fifeshire, which he com- 
manded in person. In the next year, 
together with Panter, the king's secretary, 
he visited Romo, with the ostensible 
purpose of obtaining his nomination as 
papal legato ; but II is probable that his 
secret instructions pointed to the extir- 
patioJL of heresy, not only in Scotland, 
but even in England, by means of a 
league between James, the king of France, 
the emperor, and the pope. The rupture 
wliich soon afterwards occurred between 
Francis and Clnudcs, liowever, })revented 
the execution of this plan. It was the 
policy of Beaton and the rest of the clergy 
that, by opposing the reception of the 
overtures of peace made by England to 
Scotland, led to a train of events, of which 
the insult ottered by the Scottish barons 
to their sovereign on Fala Muir, the 
disastrous defeat on the Solway, and the 
consequent death of the king, are the 
most conspicuous features. Immediately 
after the king’s decease (1542), the car- 
dinal produced a paper purporting to be 
his will, by which he was nominated 
guardian of the queen’s person, and 
governor of the ' 'ejilin ; and, acting on the 
authority of this document, he assumed 
the full powers of government. It was, 
however, generally believed that tlic king’s 
signature to this paper was obtained by 
fraud, and repudiating its authority, 
claimed the regency by virtue of his^lit 
as next heir, and was installed as such 
on the 22d of December, 1542. 

It should be stated that the disposition 
which James had during his life evinced 
to support and lean upon the olergy, arose 
rather from his confidence in their loyalty 
than from {iny bigotry of opinion; but 
he invariably resisted the eiibrts which 
they made to sow dissension between 
himself and his nobles. When, however, 
his turbulent peers refused, at Fala Muir, 
to follow him into England, his resolution 
is supposed to have given way; and cer- 
tain it is, that on his person, at the time 
of his death, there was found a secret 
roll, with above 360 names of nobles and 
gentlemen inscribed as suspected heretics, 
and whose estates were recommended for 
confiscation. At the head of this list, the 
autliorsliip of which was by most people 


attributed to Benton, stood the name of 
Arran. 

Like the rest of the clergy, who, to do 
them justice, were sincerely anxious for 
the independence of their country, he 
looked on the French alliance as the only 
stay of Scotland. It was, therefore, to I 
Francis tliat he addressed himself in hisj 
exigency, soliciting supplies of both inenl 
and money, in order to recover his uutho-| 
rity. The restoration of this, he declared 
essential to the preservation of the inte- 
grity of the kingdom, and to the cause 
the church, which was menaced, he saidJ 
by the union then projected between the ^ 
son of thekingof England and the Scottish 
queen, lie appealed also to the middle 
classes of the country against this mar- 
riage, reminding them that Ileuvy had 
seized their vessels in a time of peace, 
which, with their cargoes, ho still retained. 

Tile lords who had been imprisoned in 
England, and who obtained their liberty 
on condition that they would assist in the 
subjugation of their country, be(‘aine eon- 
vinceu, shortly after their arrival in Scot- 
land, that their treasonnhlc projects were 
known to the cardinal. They accordingly 
procured him to be arrested (2()th Jan. 
1542-3) and imprisoned in the ensile of 
Blackness, under pretence of treason — 
his correspondence with France being so 
characterised, 'file immediate result of 
his confinement vvas tlu* siispcn-sion of 
roligiqiis offices throughout Scotl a ml : u 
result which aroused of 

the people, who JmgplHoHlentify the 
cause of Beaton ^mthat of the inde- 
pendence of the country, again.st which 
they believed the haughty and hated 
Douglases to be plotting. (Tytler.) When 
the earls of Huntley, BothwTll,and Murray 
entreated that the cardinal might be re- 
leased, offering themselves as his sureties, 
their solicitation was refused, as also was 
the demand of Henry, wlio wished that 
Beaton should be delivered into his hands. 

In 1543 the cardinal, who had all along 
maintained a correspondence with his 
party, recovered his freedom in a singular 
manner. Lord Seaton, a steady catholic 
and loyalist, to whose custody he waa 
entrusted by Ar^an, in order, as was pre- 
tended, to induce him to surrender big 
ca.stle of St. Andrews, carried liiin to that 
fortress, accompanied only by a small 
guard, so that Beaton w'as in reality ifias- 
ter, an*d not captive in his castle. He 
owed his liberation, it Is most probable, , 
to Hamilton, bishop of Paisley, who was 
a natural brother of Arran ; and it was 
through this prelate that the cardinal 
EE 2 
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endeavoured to reconcile himself and 
friends with the regent and his party. He 
protested his desire to support the go- 
vernment by all lawful means; indig- 
nantly denied the charge of treasunuble 
eorrospondence with France, and offered 
his body in proof of his innocence. 
('ryfit-T.) lie sent his chaplain to Sad- 
^Jler, the English ambassador, with the 
view of renfoviiig the prejudices which 
^«5lenry entertained respecting him. He 
^did not, however, desist the more from 
. K^his intrigues. The earl of Lennox having, 
a)hy the advice of Arran, lately returned 
V from France, Beaton used every artifice 
' to attach liim to his party, in order to set 
him uji as a rival to the regent. Holding 
out to him tlio hope of a union with the 
queen dowager, he succeeded in this 
scheme ; and, together with Lennox and 
the dowager, negotiated can alliance with 
France, that country contracting to supply 
them with troops. Every lu'rve was 
strained to secure success for these opera- 
tions. (irimani, the papal legate, deputed 
to visit .Scotland to put down heresy, was 
earnestly entreated to hasten his arrival, 
'fhe clergy won* assembled at St. An- 
drews, and they resolved on a levy of 
money in order to a war with England, 
and expressed the determination, if the 
necessity arose, to molt down the church 
jdate and enrol themselves in the army. 

The formidable opposition organ ixed by 
Bcatnn^deteating some new schemepf the 
Edgnsif’rrfCa'- he renewed his entreaties 
to the goverhdpvauc/nprisou him. But 
the enniinars part^r j',s too powerful to 
render this measure safe. Several mighty 
nobles joined his ranks, and a resort 
fo arms hecaine apparently inevitable 
( 151 ;!) . 'fogethcr with the earl of Hunt- 
ley, he concentrated his forces in the 
north ; the rest of the confederates being 
in arms in other directions. Their objects 
they declared to he — the independence of 
the realm and the support of the holy 
catholic faith, which they asserted to 
have boon bartered by Arran, whom they 
stigmatized as a traitor. In an inter- 
view, however, between the regent and 
the cardinal (lid Sept.), a reconciliation 
was ctfected between them; one of the 
results of which was that Arran abjured 
the protestant faith, and dismissed the 
protestant chaplains by whom he had sur- 
roimded himself. The^prudence of this 
reconciliation will become apparent when 
wc add, that through bis influence with 
her mother, Beaton had obtained posses- 
sion of the queen’s person, in, itself a 
tower of strength. He was appointed, by 


his new ally, chancellor, and, at the 
queen's coronation (Sept.), was admitted 
of tlie council. The sacrifice of Lennox, 
who fled to England, the establishment 
of Beaton’s supremacy in Scotland, and 
the renewal of the persecution against 
the protestants, followed as a matter of 
course. The cardinal made an ecclesiastical 
progress to Perth, where the reformed 
opinions greatly prevailed, and there the 
execution of four men and one woman 
for heresy attested at once his Zealand his 
bigotry. Previously to this, several of the 
reformers, apprelieml^g that their lives 
were in danger, liad fled the country, and 
amongst them was the famous Buchanan. 
In a parliament held in the December 
previous, for the purpose of .setting aside 
the treaties witii England, Beaton suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an act for the extir- 

t iation of heresy, and for repealing the 
aw by which permission to road the 
Scriptures had been granted. The arrival 
of a p.apal legate about that time tended 
to conflnn the power of Beaton, who en- 
tertained the stranger and several of the 
most distinguished nobles in a style of 
hospitality consistent with the munifi- 
cence of his character and the loftiness of 
his pretensions. His imperiousness of 
disposition was visibly manifested when, 
in attending the legate to Glasgow, he 
claimed, as primate of Scotland, pre- 
cedence in that catliedral over its own 
archbishop. To this the latter prelate 
refused to submit, and an indecent per- 
sonal contest ensued, in which the cross, 
carried before the cardinal, wa.s thrown 
upon the ground, and the authorit)'^ of the 
governor himself was required to compose 
the diflercuce. (Cook, Hist. Ref.) 

’IWe daily increasing influence of Beaton 
was n great cause of jealousy to the court 
of England, the views as well as the un- 
scrupulousncss of which, appears to have 
been justly estimated by one of its tools, 
Crichton, laird of Brunston, who had been 
employed as a spy by Sadler, the English 
ambassador. Tiiis worthy sent one Wis- 
hart to the earl of Hertford, to notify the 
w'illingness of the laird of Grange, the 
master of Rothes, and John Charteris, 
either to assassinate the cardinal, or to 
deliver him a prisoner into Henry’s hands. 
The English King, in an interview with 
Wishart, expressed his approbation of the 
project, the execution of which was pre- 
vented by some circumstances unknown 
to ns. (Tytler.) 

When in this vear lord Lisle, the English 
admiral, landed with a powerful force on 
the eastern coast of Scotland, Beaton 
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• evinced at once his patriotism and his 
courage by assisting Arran, at the head 
of a small body of troops, hastily levied, 
in disputing the enemy’s passage to Leith. 
He was, however, defeated ; but the 
ravages committed by the invaders were so 
great as to detach entirely the Douglases 
fVom the English faction, and to attach 
them to the party of Beaton, wdiich was, 
in truth, the piurly of Scotland. The 
subsequent defeat of Lennox and Glen- 
cairn, the only nobles who evinced any 
disposition to support Henr}' in his aggres’ 
sions, was duo in chief to the bold and 
politic counsels oOTeaton, who had the 
satisfaction of seeing assembled (3d June), 
in a general council at Stirling, all the 
nobility of Scotland, except the twotraitors 
just named. Tliis assembly, however, 
ended in discord; a large party of nobility 
concurring in the transfer of the goveni- 
ment to the queen dowager, and the 
appointment of the carl of Angus as lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. Henry 
renewing his outrages in Scotland, “ the 
talents of the cjirdinal were again em- 
ployed in negotiating an agreement be- 
tween the rival factious, which, although 
insincere, had a brief success.” (Tytler.) 
Beaton had iiiHucnco enough in the con- 
vention, held ill Edinburgh on the l7th 
of April (15‘15), to obtain a declaration 
that the treaties of peace and marriage 
between Scotland and England were at 
ail end, and a unanimous agreement to 
embrace the assistance of France. 1 1 w'as 
at this time that he received from the 
pope the dignity of legate d laiere in 
Scotland. (Tytler.) Mortified at the re- 
peated failure of his hopes through the 
activity of this powerful minister, Henry 
lent a ready ear to on offer made b||y.hc 
earl of Cassilis, “for the killing o^lic 
cardinal, if his majesty would have it 
done, and promise, when it was done, of 
a reward.” The king's answer to the 
carl of Hertford, through whom this pro- 
osal was transmitted, was,* “that his 
ighness reputing the fact, not meet to 
be set forward expressly by bis majesty, 
will not seem to have to do in it, and yet, 
not misliking the offer, thinketh it good 
that Mr. Sadler,” to whom Cassilis, in the 
first instance, made the offer, “should 
write to the earl,” and say, that he Iiad 
not thought proper to communicate the 
project to the king, but that “ if he were 
m the earl of Cassilis's place, and were as 
able to do bis majesty good service there, 
as he knoweth him to be, and thinketh a 
right good will in him to do it, he would 
surely do what he could for the execn- 
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tion of it,” trusting that “the king’s 
majesty would consider his service in the 
same.” (Orig. Lett. pub. by Tytler.) In 
fact, as Mr. Tytler observes, “ although 
the English king had no ohjeefion to give 
the utmost secret encouragement to thei 
conspiracy, he hesitated to ofler such au| 
outrage to the common feelings of Chris-I 
tendom, as to set a price ujion the hfridT 
of the cardinal.” The conspirators wore; 
however, not satisfied with the king’4 
conduct, and, for awhile, the jiroji'ct waiB 
abandoned. But its object did not depar^ 
from Henry’s mind, for, when Hvvtfoni^ 
inquired, sliortly afterwards, wliat li^j 
w^as to do with some Freneli deserters iVom^ 
the Scottish ranks, the king, through his ‘ 

f irivy council, replied, that it would he 
lardly pfudent to trust such men, unless 
they had previously ])roved their fidelity 
by “ some notable damage or displeasure 
to the enemy” — “ the trapping or killing 
of the cardinal ” being alleged as an 
example ! The information that Beaton, 
through whose exertions the Scottish party 
had received large reinforeenicnls from 
France, intended to visit that country, 
and was seeking to indnee ilu) (jueen- 
motluT to reside during his absineo at 
his castle of St. Andrews, together with 
the apprehension that his project of 
maiTylng the queen to Arran’s son should 
succeed, aroused to the higliest pitch the 
apprehensions and indignation of Henry ; 
and there seems strong reasons to believe 
that Brnnston once more 
intrigues for the cardhwli|0REi^imition.*' 
The opening ojjH^^-ar l.'i l.j-t) was 
distinguished by^ne assembly (13th 
January) of a proviiieial couneil of the 
clergy at Blackfriars, Edinburgh, to which 
Beaton addressed a spt'fcli, in wliicli 
he insisted that the only two means by 
which heresy could he subdued, were 
the prosecution of all who held sncli 
opinions, and tlie refonnaliori of the 
scandalous lives of the clergy. Me did 
not rest content with words. Having 
heard that the famous George Wishart 
was in Scotland, he had him apprehended, ! 

* In this >'e»r a srrions cjuarrol occurred between 
Beaton .ind De liorpes Moritnotufry, who com- 
nianded the French auxili'i’irie*. This latter ascrib- 
ing the defeci Ion of feniiox to the caidinttrs tni'i- 
condiict, upbraided him with trearliery. both to tluj 
carl and the French king. Bi-aton rct( rted wUti 
the lie, which the latter answered witli a Mow on 
the face, and even wegld have nf ribbed the cariynat 
if the lords pre‘ent had not inlcrfi-rcd. The niw't’n 
mother rtideavoured lu vain to reconnle the dis- 
putants, and De Irorges would never aflerw arris 
visit the court when B aton was i litre. * 

t This professor is said to iiave csrofied two plots 
which Beaton had laid for his life, but theic is no 
evidence cAtant to warrant such an a«Bciitoii. 
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nnd lodged in his castle of St. Andrews, 
whither he summoned the prelates to his 
examination. The governor, who was 
solicited, refused to send a representative 
to tlic tritil, and Wishart’s death was 
' decreed by a tribunal consisting only of 
ecclesiastics. But the days of their chief 
' were numbered; and of this he was warned, 
ijhut despised the warning, and with a 
rgallant train, was present shortly after- 
l^ards at the marriage of Margaret Be- 
'*ihune, his natural daughter, to tlie son 
J^of the earl of Crawford.* Whilst en- 
‘^'gaged in these festivities, information 
^«wa8 given him that the ambition of the 
English king again menaced the coast of 
Scotland with invasion, and he hastened 
to St. Andrews to repel the invaders, 
'fhe cruelty of Wishart’s execution had, 
however, lost him the reverence of the 
commonalty, and his umbition and power 
had provoked the jealousy of the nobles ; 
hut it was private revenge, and the desire 
of reward, which actiiat<*d the autliors of 
hin death. 

Norman Lesly, nephew of John Lcsly, 
his deadly enemy, had reliiupiishcd an 
estate to the cardinal, under promise of 
receiving a valuable c<puvaleut from him. 
When he appeared to claim his recom- 
pense, the cardinal excused himself on 
some pretence, which Lesly resented, and 
high words ensuing, he retired to his 
uncle to devise means of vengeance. 
The plan was speedily arranged, and as 
-.rjJiC ^';„;^.PCiited. Oil the evening of 
the ‘iiStlTolr Norman, w-ith five fol- 

lowers, cntercu*^^J'.^-'‘*.- Andrews, where 
Kirkaldy of Grange*^tiii?n lay, nnd where, 
after nightfidl, they were joined hy John 
Lesly. At daybreak, when the workmen, 
wlio were strengthening the works at the 
castle, were admitted, Norman, with three 
followers, entered at the gate, carelessly 
iiKpiiring of the jiortcr, if the cardinal 
were yet awake. Kirkaldy also obtained 
admission without exciting any suspicion, 
hut, when John Lesly advanced, the por- 
ter tried to prevent his entrance and was 
immediately stabbed and flung into the 
moat. The workmen, to the number of 
one hundred, were then quietly dismissed, 
on some pretence or other, after which 
the conspirators entered successively the 
rooms or the various members of the 
household, and one by one brought them 
down to, the gate and^ dismissed them. 
The gate was then barred, the pojrtcullis 

• HU mUtress waa Marion Ogilhy, of a fairiHy 
vrho have since possessed thectitUi of carls of Airty. 
By her ho bad three sons and three daughters ; the 
sons were legitiinatetl in their father's lifetime, and 
all the daughters married well. 
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dropped, and Kirkaldy stationed at the 
private postern to prevent all egress. 
Beaton, who had been, till then, asleep, 
was awoken by some noise, and throw- 
ing open the window inquired its cause. 
Hearing that Norman Lesly had taken 
the castle, he endeavoured to escape by 
the postern, and, on being baffled, re- 
turned to his room, the door of which, 
with the aid of his page, he barricaded 
with furniture, and arming himself with 
a sword awaited the arrival of his foes. 
John Lesly, striking on the door, de- 
manded admittance. ** Who are you?” 
exclaimed the cardinSl. “ My name is 
Lesly,” was the reply. ** Is it Norman 
Lcsly? I must have Norman ; he is my 
friend.” “ Nay, my name is not Nor- 
man, but John, and with me ye must be 
content.” The ruflinn then called for 
fire, but Beaton threw the door open, 
and the conspirators rushing in, Lcsly 
and Carmichael flung themselves on 
their victim, and repeatedly stabbed him. 
Melville, a fanatic, reproved their vio- 
lence. “ This judgment of God,” ho 
said, “ ought to bo executed with gra- 
vity, although in secret;” and, having bid 
Beaton repent his sins, especially his 
murder of Wishart, passed his sword se- 
veral times through the primate's body, 
who fell lifeless on his chair. 

BEATON, (James,) archbishop of 
Glasgow^ a nephew of the cardinal, under 
whose care he was educated while that 
eminent person resided as Scottish mini- 
ster at the court of France. It is said 
that he was employed in many state 
affairs by his uncle, through whom, as 
we may suppose, he became chaimtcr in 
the church of Glasgow, and in 1543 ob- 
taj^d the abbey of Aherhrotheck, or 
Am-oath.* (Keith’s Scottish Bishops.) 
A few days before the cardinal’s death, 
Beaton was fraudulently deprived of this 
valuable dignity hy the imperious earl 
of Angus, who gave it to an illegitimate 
son, (Diurnal of Occurrences,) who was 
in pos.se8sion of it when ho was taken 
nrisoner at the capture of the castle of 
Dalkeith by lord Grey in 1548. (Tytler, 
vol. vi. p. 50.) In 1551, (Keith’s Scot. 
Bishops,) Beaton was raised to tlie sec 
of Glasgow, probably on the return of 
the qiicen-mothcr from Prance, where 
his aunt, Mary Beaton, had been long 
her principal favourite. The chapter of 
Glasgow, however, had elected Alexander 
Gordon, brother of the earl of Huntley, 

♦ Bugdale states that cardinal Beaton vras the 
1 . 1 st abbot of this monastery, but he is clearly in 
«frror. (Monast. new edition, vol. vi. p. 1 150.) 
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which gave rise to a contest, ultiraatGly of St. Pelcr of Pontois, and qiLcstor of 
compromised by means of the pope, who St. Ilihiry. Janies VI. not only con- 
appointed Goi'don to the archbishopric of tinned him as ambassador, but restored 
Athens, in order to secure Glasgow for to him the temporalities of his see. He 
Beaton, and he was accordingly consc- was learned himself, and a fiivourer ofl 
crated at Home on the 28th of August, learning in other s, having contrihntedf 
1552. In a parliament held on the l ltli largely to the endowment of the ScotiJ 
of December, 1557, he was named one college at Paris, where he died on the 
of the commissioners appointed to wit- 28th of April, 1003, in the 80th year oi 
ness the marriage between the Scottish his age. 1 

(lueen and the dauphin, and to make all BEATRICE, (Portinari,)*ii name reiij 
the an-angeinents necessary on that oc- dered famous by the verses of Diintcf 
casion. (Keith, Hist,) Embarking on For a long time, doubts were entertuinetS 
the 8th of February, (Diurnal,) he, with whether the Beatrice of this poet were 
his colleagues, arrWed in France after a real personage, or an ideal oiic. The coifed 
stormy and dangerous passage ; and hav- stant mixing up of the name of Beatriet^iJ 
ing fulfilled their mission, and refused with that of Virtue or I'lietdogy personi-T 
to fissent to a proposal of the Guises, fied, in tho Divina Comedia, first misled 
which would in effect have compromised Canonico Biscioni, whose d<»ubts found 
the independence oftheir country, they left many followers; doubts, however, at 
the French court for the purpose of re- present, completely refuted by facts, 
turning home. Four of them, however, Beatrice was the daughter f>f Foleo 
w'ith some members of their suite, died Portinari, a rich citizen of Florence, (who 
previous to their embarkation, and MO Slid- had founded the hospital of Sta. ^la^a 
denly, as to beget a suspicion that they Novella,) and Cilia do Gherardo dei 
had been poisoned. Beaton, with the Capoiijantri, and was horn in 12Gd. In 
remainder, arrived in Scotland in October, the testament of her father (still existing 
and the proceedings of the commission in the archives of Florence), he bequeaths 
were ratified by parliament. In 155f) a a certain sum to Bice, the diminutive of 
religious movement placed Arran in pos- Beatrice, parts of which document have 
session of Glasgow, and he evinced a been published by P. Hicha, and by Pelli. 
most orthodox zeal for the punty of Dante saw Beatrice first when he avmm 
religion by duly ransacking the bishop’s only nine years of age, (she being tluMi 
palace, which was with difficulty re- eight,) in tlie house of her father, on occa- 
captured by the French. On the taking sioii of the festiviil of the 1st of iMay ; and 
of Leith in the next year, says Mac- the very details of this 
keiizie, he fled to France, carrying with be found in the writ by 

him the records of his see ; and, as there Dante himself, amj|||^ic Vita di Dante 
is some reason to believe, some of the Allighicri, by Irocaccio. It was for 
municipal records of Glasgow. (Preface Beatrice that the poet (with the prcco- 
to Burgh Records, ISlaitl. Club.) On the cious talent of great men) wrote his first 
3d of August he had arrived in lyric poetry. The affection of Dante was 

(Tytler,) where we may readily bcdieve soon guessed at, and for the sake of turn- 
hc was welcomed by tfie young queen, ing away public attention from Beatrice, 
who, on her return to Scotland, loft him he was obliged to feign an attaclmicnt to 
behind in quality of her ambassador, some, other lady. It is to be concluded, 
Lndcr the regency, lordGlencairn appears from passages of Dante, that Beatrice 
id have obtained possession ’of the tern- was aware of his attachment, that she in 
poralities of his see, as appears (p, 2d) some degree encouraged it, but they saw 
from a volume of Miscellaneous Papers, each other seldom, 'fhere is also some 
illustrating events in the reigns of Mary reason to believe that he wished, at a later 
and James VI., and selected from the period, to marry her, but the dispariW of 
collection deposited in the Scots college fortune probably stood in the way. Bea- 
at Paris by Beaton, a copy of whose trice was, consequently, married to cava- 
will and some other correjjjKmdence are lierc Simon dei Bardi, before the year 1287, 
printed therein. (Mait. Club.) Portions because the above testament of* the father 
of his correspondence with Mary appears (dated 15th January, 1287,) said tht}||: he 
in another volume of Illustrations, edited leagues, Bici filic sue ct iixori D. Si- 
by Mr. Stevenson for the Maitland Club, monis de Bardis,” &c. This marriage 
Beaton was well received in France, must have addSd considerably to the * 
where he held the dignities of abbot of sombre disposition of her ancient lover. 
Notre- Dame de Lapsy, in Poitiers, prior When Ar father had died, in 1289, Dante 
123 
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$aw her, and found her micf excessive, 
and her health feeble, and he was hencp* 
forth harrowed up by the presentiment of 
her approaching death, wnich really took 
place on the 9tn of June, 1290. All the 
rest that we know of Beatrice is, that she 

( S,was very handsome, possessed of a good 
^an(l pure heart, atul that she was the 
Jlfriciul of Vanna, called Primaverra, the 
adored mistress of Guido Cavalcanti — 
^hc man tvlio first patronized Dante, 
fcrhe nu)st striking passages about Beatrice 
J^rc to be found in Cantos xxx. and xxxi. 
iJW 11 Purgatorio. (Balbo, Vita di Dante.) 

BEATRICE, (Nicholas,) an eminent 
r ^•engraver, known also by the Italianized 
names of Bcatrici and Bcatricetti, was 
born at Liincvillc, about 1507. Like 
many artists of Lorriiine, he went to Rome 
to complete his studies. Admitted under 
Agostino Voneziano, called Dc Musis, he 
worked in the style of that master. It is 
probable that he returned to L<)rraine 
about 1558, for au engraving, by him, 
representing the Siege of 'J’liionville b}" 
the duke of Guise, is dated in that year. 
He, however, must have revisited Rome 
in the following year, when he engraved 
the Battle of the Amazons, from a bas- 
relief in marble. '1 he period of his death 
is not known, but he lived tilt 15G2, 
the date of his engraving of the Last 
J udgnient. Mr. Bryan considers that his 
works are inferior to those of Agostino 
Veiieziano, and are more indebted to the 
si ;j[pf jgts h e has selected than to the^ncrit 
^ of for the estimation in 

which they areflW^^^-.He marks his prints 
B. F., N. B., and L. F., for Nico- 
laus Beairicius Lotharingus fecit, and 
very frequently with his name. Some 
plates marked with a letter B., on a die, 
are attributed, but it appears erroneously, 
to him. His works are numerous ; a list 
is given by M. Heincckcn ; they arc en- 
graved after Michael Angelo, Raifacllc, 
Parmigiano, Giulio Romano, Titian, and 
others, (ileinecken. Biog, Univ. Suppl. 
Bryan’s Diet ) 

BEATRIX, (St.) the sister of St. Sim- 
plicius and St. Faustinus, who sutfered 
martyrdom in 303, diuring theegreat per- 
secution of Diocletian. She dragged their 
bodies from the Tiber, , and gave them 
sepulchre, and for this crime Beatrix, 
betraytid by a relative, was thrown into 
prison and strangled. The festival of the 
three martyrs is celebratid by the Romish 
church on tlie 29th of July, (Biog. TJniv.) 
t BEATRIX, counteif) of Tuscany, 
daughter of Frederic, duke of Upper 
Lorraine, and wife of Boniface IM., mar- 
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quis or duke of Tuscany ; after the death 
of whom, in 1052, she continued to govern 
his vast fiefs as tutress of her children. 
In 1055 she was arrested by the emperor, 
because she had married his enemy, God- 
frey the Bearded, duke of Lorraine. Two 
years afterwards she obtained her liberty, 
and continued to reign conjointly with 
her daughter, the countess Matilda. She 
died April 18, 1076. (Biog. Uiiiv.) 

BEATRIX, daughter of Renaud, count 
of Burgundj^, married in 1156 the em- 
eror Frederic 1., and in 1159 coii- 
ucted into Italy the army with which he 
besieged Crema. Shf died at Spire, in 
1185. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEATRIX, daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples and Arragon, is famous 
in the history of Hungary, as the second 
wife of Mathias Corviims, for the intrigues 
with which she troubled the kingdom. 
She was married to that king in H75, 
and arrived in Hungary the year follow- 
ing. She was remarkable for her love of 
ostentation, and is said to have contri- 
buted much to tlie progress which the 
sciences and arts made in Hungary during 
that period. Her intrigues hindered the 
king’s favourite plan of leaving the crown 
to his natural son, John Corvinus, and 
she has even been accused of procuring 
her husband’s death by means of poison. 
After his death, being disappointed in 
her hopes of marrying his successor, she 
went first to Vienna, and then to Italy, 
where she died in retirement in 1508. 
(Biog. Univ, Suppl.) 

BEATSON, (Robert,) author and com- 
piler of some useful and meritorious 
works, was born at Dysart, in Fifeshire, 
in 1742 ; and having, in the previous 
year^obtained an ensigney in the army, 
served during 1757 in the expedition to 
the coast of France ; and having acquired 
the rank of lieutenant, was present in the 
attack on Martinique, and at the capture 
of Guadaloiipe. He retired on halLpay 
in 1766. lie became barrack-master at 
Aberdeen, where it is believed he received 
the degree of LL.D. and devoted himself 
to literature. He died at Edinburgh, on 
the 24th of January, 1818. He pub- 
lished, 1. A Political Index to the His- 
tories of Great Britain and Ireland, 1 vol, 
8vo, 1786, the third edition of which, in 
3 vols, appeared in 1806, This work 
contains a list of the persons in office 
from the earliest period, and is more ac- 
curate than might have been anticipated. 
2. Naval and Military Memoirs of Great 
Britain, from 1 727 to tlie present time, 
3 vols, 8vo, 1790; 2d edition, 6 vols, 
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1804. 3. View of the Memorable Ac- 
tion of the 27th of July, 1778, 8vo, 1791. 
4. Essay on the Comparative Advantages 
of Vertical and Horizontal WindiniTls, 
8vo,' 1798. 5. Chronological Register of 
both Houses of Parliament, from 1706 to 
1807, 3 vols, 8vo, 1807. In addition to 
these may be mentioned some communi- 
cations to the Board of Agriculture, of 
which he was an honorary member. 

BEATTIE, (James,) a much-admired 
poet, and a distinguished moral philoso- 
pher, was born at Laurencekirk, m Kin- 
cardineshire, on the 20th Oct. 1735. He 
was the youngest%f the six children of 
James Beattie, a farmer and shop-keeper 
in the village, from whom his son is said 
to have derived some portion of his love 
for the Muses. (Bower’s Life, 1804, p. 2.) 
Though the father of the family died 
when his youngest son was only seven 
years old, his industrious mother, and 
clever brother, David, w'ere able to send 
him to the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
at that date in some repute, where lie 
soon became known among liis school- 
fellows by the nick-name of “the poet,** 
from his early fondness for works of fancy. 
'I’he lirst important work of the kind 
which fell in his way was Ogilby’s Vir- 
gil, lent to him by the llev. ^fr. Thom- 
son, the minister of the place, which he 
read with the greatest avidity. 

In 1749 Beattie became a student in 
the Marischal college at Aberdeen, where 
he obtained one of the annual exhibitions 
called bursaries. Dr. Blackwell, the 
Greek professor there, encouraged him 
in his tastes, and was the first person, as 
Beattie useil to say, who gave him reason 
to believe he posses.sed any genius. At 
the close of his iirst academical he 
received as a prize a hook thus insenoed : 
“ Jacobo Beattie, in prima classe, ex co- 
mitatu Mernensi, post examcn publicum 
libriim hunc apiaTfvovTi, praimium de- 
dit T. Blackwell, Aprilis 3, 1750.” (Life, 
by Sir W. Forbes, p. 5.) He also studied 
philosophy and divinity, the latter with 
the intention of entering the church, 
which, however, he soon relinquished, 
and in 1753, having taken the degree of 
M.A., lie was chosen schoolmaster and 
parish-clerk of Fordoun, near his native 
village, where his only society was the 
family of • Mr. Forbes, the clergyman. 
Here he employed his time chiefly in 
studying the classics, and in composing 
and translating various small poetical 
pieces, which appeared from time to time 
m the Scots Magazine. After a residence 
of some years, he became acquainted 


with lord Gardenstonc, (at that period 
Mr. Garden, sheriff of the coimty,) and 
with lord Mouboddo, who had a seat in 
the neighbourhood. 

lu 1757 Beattie was advised by his , 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Forbes, to become i 
a candidate for the situation of usher inJ 
the grammar-school of Aberdeen, but he j 
was unsuccessful. Nevertlicless, he sol 
distinguished himself in the examination J 
that the place was given to him on the 
next vacancy, in the following year, with-^ 
out competition. “This event,” says Sii^ 
William Forbes, “ humble as the appoint|^ 
ment was for a man of his talents ami 
acqiiired kiiowletlge, yet forms a memory 
rame epoch iji his life. It removed him, « 
in fact, from the obscurity iu which he 
had hitherto languished, at a distance 
from books, with few friends, and with 
but little of the blessings of congenial 
society, to a large and populous town, 
the seat of an university, where he had 
access to jmblic libraries for study, and 
opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of persons of talent and learning.” Two 
years afterwards, through the interest of 
the duke of Argyll obtained for him by 
Mr. Arbuthnot, Beattie was elected pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and logic in 
the Marischal college. He now enjoyed 
the society of men suited to his talents 
and pursuits, and from the conversation 
of Reid and Campbell he probably ob- 
tained many hints tor his Essay on Truth, 
for both were engaged in the 
vacated by that work , ^ 
exposing the irrt4u|||d|ffin facies of Hume. 

In 1761 Bewl^put his name to a 
small volume of poems, consisting chiefly 
of those already anonymously printed in 
the Scots Magazine, and dedicated it to 
the curl of Errol. I'his collection con- 
sisted very much of translations from the 
classics, especially from Virgil's Pastorals. 
He paid his first visit to London in 1763, 
but as be liad not yet published those 
works which afterwards gained liim cele- 
brity, his acquaintance w'as almost limited 
to that of his publisher. His second work, 
the Judgment of Paris, was produced in 
1765, but without the slightest success ; 
and his lines on the death of Churchill, 
which next appeared without the author’s 
name, although at first they met with a 
rapid sale among the numerous enemies 
of the deceased satirist, were soon en- 
tirely forgotten, and were not inehided 
in subsequent editions of our author’s 
works. In this pear he became acquainted* 
with the poet Gray, whom he reverently 
admi^d, through a mutual acquaintance 
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with ths earl of Strathmore ; and a friend- 
ship was formed between the two poets^ 
which terminated only with the death of 
Gray, in 1771. Sir William Forbes also 
was this year added to Beattie’s acquaint- 
I ances. In 1766 a collection of Beattie's 
poems, from which several of his earlier 

i ' pieces were excluded, was printed, toge- 
Uicr with a spirited translation of Addi> 
jon's Pygmajogeraiiomachia. 

In June, 1 707, he married at Aberdeen 
^iss Mary Dun, daughter of the rector 
Jr&f the grammar-school there, after an 
pjfttaclnnent of considerable duration. In 

I iJ^'cie same year he began to prepare his 
r Essay on Truth, which, in a letter to Dr. 
Blackwall, he calls his Essay on the Im- 
mutahility of Moral Sentiiiieiit ; and the 
design of whicli he declares to be “ to 
overthrow scepticism, and establish con- 
viction in its place — a conviction not in 
’ the least favourahle to bigotry or preju- 
dice, far less to a persecuting spirit ; but 
sncli a conviction as produces tirmness 
of mind and stability of principle, in a 
consistence with moderation, candour, 
and liberal inquiry.’^ Having completed 
the work, be entrusted to bis friends, Mr. 
Arbutbnot and Sir William Forbes, the 
disposal of the manuscript to some book- 
seller who might be willing to allow the 
author a certain fixed sum for each edi- 
tion. This commission they were, how- 
ever, unable to execute, as no bookseller 
would agree to print it, except at the cost 
rnuh or or bis friends ; and as 4;bey 
were i uTwniTtwi|fe^er^^ the work to fall 
to the ground, tHII^»Vacti8ed a ])encvo- 
lent fraud upon the OTft^or, writing him 
word that tliey bad disposed of bis book, 
and transmitting to him fifty guineas as 
the proceeds. Of this sum Beattie speaks 
in the following terms, in a letter to Sir 
William Forbes : “ The price does really 
exceed my warmest expectations ; nay, I 
am afraid that it exceeds the real com- 
mercial value of the book.” The fact 
was that his two friends employed a book- 
seller to print the work at their expense. 
It appeared in May 1770, and excited 
so much attention, that in less than four 
years it went through no less than five 
editions, and it had been translated into 
several foreign languages' Beattie had 
intended to write u second part to this 
essay, but the lamentable state of his 
health would not allow /)f so laborious 
an occupation. , 

As early as 22d Sept. 1766, Beattie 
'says, in a letter to Dr. BljCckwall, that he 
had commenced “a poem in the style 
and stanza of Spenser but adds, t^at he 
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was resolved to write no more poetry 
with a view *to publication, till he saw 
some dawnings of a poetical taste among 
the generality of readers.” Possibly he 
judged this time to have arrived in 1771, 
when he gave to the world the first book 
of his celebrated poem. The Minstrel; 
and if the judgment of the public could 
be measured by the success of the work, 
the advance In poetical taste was indeed 
surprising ; for in three years four edi- 
tions had been circulated, and this, too, 
without any advantage from the name of 
the author. Beattie confesses, in a letter 
to the dowager lady lurbes, that he was 
himself the original of the character of 
Edwin, at least so far as regarded his 
ideas and pursuits when young. In this 
year he again visited London, where he 
appeared in a far different station from 
that which ho had occupied during his 
former sojourn in tlie metropolis. His 
society Avas now courted by most of the 
literary men of the day. Beattie returned 
to Aberdeen before the end of the year, 
and in May 1773, after the death of his 
mother, again came to London, when he 
was honoured with a very flattering re- 
ception from lord North, then prime mi- 
nister. A memorial in his behalf was 
presented to the king by lord Dartmouth, 
through the advice of the archbishop of 
York, and in consequence a pension of 
200/. a year was awarded by his majesty 
to the poet, and he Avas officially informed 
of it by lord North on the 20tn August. 

Beattie became acquainted at this pe- 
riod with Dr. Portcus, afterwards bishop 
of London, and was presented by lord 
Dartmouth to the king, by Avhom he Avas 
most graciously received. The university 
of (^:)id, too, showed its sense of bis 
merits as a philosopher, by conferring on 
him the degree of doctor of laws. On 
the 2dth August he AA*as honoured Avith a 
long pri\'ate interview with the king and 
queen at Kew juilace. Shortly afterwards 
Sir Joshua Reynolds made a present to 
the poet of an excellent likeness of him, 
in which Dr. Beattie is represented as 
sitting in his doctor's robes, while Truth 
is introduced in the act of casting down 
three fi^ires emblematical of Prejudice, 
Scepticism, and Folly, two of which were 
intended for Hume and V oltaire, as 
cars pretty plainly in a letter from Sir 
oshua to Beattie in Feb. 1774. In Oct. 
1 773 the professorship of moral philosophy 
in the university of Edinburg was of- 
fered to the poet ; but he was unwilling, 
as he says, ** to place himself within the 
reach of those who had been pleased to 
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let the world know that they, did not wish 
him well;’* and accordingly he reftised 
tlic appointment, in spite of the urgency 
of his friends. On the 24th July, a let- 
ter from Dr. Portcus conveyed to llcattie 
the offer from Dr. Thomas, bishop of 
Winchester, of a living in Hampshire, 
worth nearly 500/. a year. To this pro- 
posal Beattie answered, that if he were 
to become a clergyman, the church of 
England would certainly be his choice ; 
but that if he were now to accept prefer- 
ment in the church, he might give the 
world some groi^d to believe that his 
love of truth was not quite so ardent or 
so pure as he had pretended. 

The following year saw the publication 
of the second hook of the Minstrel, and 
its success was equal tti that of the for- 
mer. In 1775 Beattie revisited London, 
and in 1776 published, by a subscription 
containing nearly five hundred names, a 
new edition of his Essay on Truth, with 
three other essays in the same volume — 
On Poetry and Niusic, On Laughter and 
Ludicrous Composition, and On the Uti- 
lity of Classical Learning. A new edi- 
tion of The Minstrel appeared in 1777, 
and to it were added all the otlicr verses 
of which Beattie was willing to be consi- 
dered the author. At the end of 1778, 
or in the beginning of the following year, 
he printed, but did not publish, A Letter 
t<j Dr. Blair on the Improvement of 
Psalmody in Scotland. Kii 1779 followed 
A List oi’ Scotticisms, for the use of his 
pupils; and in 1780 he contributed some 
numbers of the Mirror on the subject of 
Dreaming. The next year he returned 
in London, and brought with him his 
(4dest son, James Hay Beattie, a youth 
of great promise, the loss of wttu in 
1790 materially hastened the decline of 
his fathers constitution, already weak- 
ened by another melancholy cause, the 
insanity of his wife, who, only a few years 
after her marriage, had given signs of 
the growing malady in strange outbreaks 
of folly, which the example of her mo- 
ther, from whom she inherited the cala- 
mity, enabled her friends but too truly 
to interpret. She was eventually sepa- 
rated from the society of her husband 
and family ; and under the oppression of 
the mehmeholy into which Beattie was 
plunged by this misfortune, he sought 
relief in the society of Dr. Porteus, then 
bishop of Chester, at liis residence near 
Maidstone, and of other friends in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood. In 
this state of mind he prepared for the 
press a religious work upon the Evidences 


of the ChristicUi Religion, which he pub- 
lished in 1786. 

Before his next visit to London, in the 
summer of the following year, Beattie had i 
received a testimony of admu-atiun iVoinl 
another quarter, the distance of which fruiij 
the scene of his labours much enliauoeif 
the value of the compliment. Betijainiii 
Rush, professor of chemistvy^and tried icinJ 
in the college of Philadelphia, who has 
attended the lectures on medieiiu' at f)din[ 
burgh before the American war, ohtainej 
for him admission into the Amerieaf 
Philosophical Society, and in a high)| 
gratifying letter transmitted him a cer^ 
iicatc of the honour, signed by the presfv ■ 
dent, Dr. Franklin. Beattie suhsequcntM'j 
roceeded to Windsor, where he was mustU 
indly received by his majesty, and theu^ 
t« the scats of Dr. Portcus and Mrs.j 
Montagu, from whence, however, he I 
was soon eompelled to return to the me-* 
tropolis by the illness of Ills son James, 
of whom mention has been already made, 
and who died on the 19th Nov. 1790. 
“He was,” says his perhaps somewhat 
partial father, “ a most attentive obsi rver 
of life and manners ; a master of classical 
learning; and he possessed an exuber- 
ance of wit and humour, a force of un- 
derstanding, and a con'oetness and deli- 
cacy of taste, beyond any other person 
of his ago I have ever known,” 

During this year appeared the first 
volume of Beattie s Eleincnts of Moral 
Science, anti he wrote for^ 

Society of EdinbutgJ^jgjS^p«pfeT"enlitlc7r 
Remarks on sf>i|^||PMR^es of the Sixth 
Book of the lie also edited a 

new edition of Addison’s periodical pa- 
pers, to which he added his Evidence.^ 
of the Christian Religion. Dr. Porteus 
had now become bishop of London ; and 
in 1791 Beattie paid a visit to him at 
Fulham palace, accompanied by his re- 
maining son, Montagu, so named after 
the poet’s friend, Mrs, .Montagu, to whose 
residence at Sandlcford, in Berkshire, they 
proceeded after an excursion to Bath. 

In 1793 Beattie received another severe 
blow in the death of his sister, Mrs. Va- 
lentine ; and the effect upon his health 
was such that he wils unable for a time 
to continue th« duties of his professorship 
in the Marischal college. The second 
volume of the Elements of Moral Science 
appeared in tbis year. The Essays and 
Fragments of Prose and Verse, oy his 
deceased son, James Hay Beattie, which 
were edited bj the poet in the following 
year, -contained evidence of the talents 
and attainments of the author, but hardly . 
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justified his affectionate father in print- 
inff them otherwise than for private cir- 
culation, in the form in wliicli they at first 
appeared. Scarcely had he paid this tri- 
V'^bute to the memory of his eldest son, 
^.when tlie younger was suddenly snatched 
\way from him by a fever of only a few 
PJiays’ duration. This event occurred on 
RMie Hth Mai^ch, 1796. Ilis spirit, broken 
yy repeated family misfortunes, had no 
length to sustain this additional weight. 
^or some days Dr. Beattie's intellects 
R^/ere impaired, and his memory obscured. 

I fear,^' says he, in a letter to Dr, Laing, 
t}f. ' my reason is a little disordered, for I 
l^iave sometimes thought of late, especially 
1 |in a morning, that Montagu is not dead, 

I though I seem to have a remembrance 
Lof a dream that he is.*' From this time 
i^Bcattie may be said to have retired from 
Lthe world; and although his old friends 
■ were still dear, he had little or no inter- 
course with the greater numher of them. 
His books coniiiiued to afford employ- 
ment for his mind ; hut from the study 
of music, vvhicii he had formerly pursued, 
and which would, no doubt, have proved 
an inestimable comfort to his solitary 
hours, he was debarred by the melun- 
choly recollections of his sons which it 
recalled, both of whom had been in the 
habit of joining with him in the pursuit. 
In April 1799, he suffered a stroke of 
the palsy, a repetition of which on the 
.“ifhOct. 1802 deprived him of the use of 
and death finally ended* his 
siitterings iTTtwL^aytv-eighth year of his 
age, on the 1808. He was 

buritMl beside his two so^, in the church- 
yard of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. 

** Jn person,” says the Rev. Mr. Dyce, 
in his excellent memoir prefixed to the 
Aldine edition of Beattie's poems, ** he 
was of the middle size ; of a broad square 
make, which seemed to indi6\tc a more 
robust constitution than he really pos- 
sessed. In his gait tliere was .something 
of a slouch. During his latter years he 
grew corpulent and unwieldy ; hut a few 
months before his death bis bulk was 
greatly diminished. His features were 
very regular ; his complexion somewhat 
dark. Ilis eyes were black and brilliant, 
IVill of tender and melancholy expression, 
and in the course of conversation with 
Ilis friends, became extremely anhnated.” 

BEAU, (Jean Baptistei^le,) a leanied 
Jesuit^ was bom in 1602, in the county 
of Avignon, and died at Montpelier, on 
the 26tli of July, 1670. Me wrote seve- 
ral dissertations, which Grsevius Ins in- 
serted in his Roman Antiquities : Mt, A 
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Latin Dissertation on the Stratagems em- 
ployed in their Wars by the Gauls and 
the French, Franefort, 1661 ; and, 2dly, 
The Lives of Fran 9 oi 8 d’Estaing, Bishop 
of Rhodes ; of Barthelemy ; of Alphonse 
Torribiiis ; and of some of the Martyrs. 

BEAU, (Charles le,) professor of rhe- 
toric at the college of tne Grassins, and 
afterwards at the Royal College, secretary 
to the duke of Orleans, perpetual secre- 
tary and pensioner of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, was born at Paris, on the 
15th of October, 1701, and died on the 
l.'Uh of March, 1778,, leaving a most ex- 
cellent character for probity and benevo- 
lence. He seems to have paid particular 
attention to the study of aTiti(|uity, and 
to have furnished to the Memoirs of the 
Academy many learned dissertations on 
medals ; on the Roman legion ; on their 
tactic.s ; and not less than thirty-four his- 
torical elogies on the character and 
works of the deceased academicians. 
But the w’ork w’hich established his re- 
putation w'as the Histoirc du Bas Empire, 
in 22 vols, 12mo, in coiitinuntion of the 
llistoire dcs Kmpereiirs, by Crevicr, in 
which he showed immense research and 
sound criticism, in conciliating the per- 
petual contradictions of the different 
writers, and supplying their deficiency, so 
as to form a regular history from a mass 
of unconnected facts and gratuitous as- 
sertions. There is also a collection of his 
Latin works, published by Thyerriat, 
Paris, 1782, 4 vols, 8vo. 

BEAU, (Jean Louisle, 1721— 1766,) a 
younger brother of the preceding ; his suc- 
cessor to the professorship of rhetoric at 
the college des Grassins, and like him a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
GavsCln edition of Homer in Greek and 
Latin, in 2 vols, 1746; and of the Ora- 
tions of Cicero, in 3 vols, in 1750, 
both with learned notes. He is also 
tlie author of a discourse, in which, after 
having shown that poverty is hurtful to 
literary people, and the dangers to which 
they are exposed by riches, he concludes 
that a state of happy mediocrity is the 
only one which suits tiiem. 

BEAU, (Pierre Adrian le,) a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1744. He 
engraved, after various masters, both 
portraits and subjects. Amongst his 
portraits are Louis XVI . and Marie 
Antoinette, and Louis Philippe, duke of 
Orleans. (Bryan’s Diet) 

BEAUBREUIL, (Jean de,) a minor 
French poet of the sixteenth century, of 
whom little more is known than that he 
was an advocate of Limoges, and that he 
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studied in Italy under M iiretus. He com- on him, for life, the ofHee of chancellor 
posed a trag^edy entitled Atilie, printed of the order of the garter. attached 

at Limoges m 1582. (Biog. Univ.) to the person of the king and to the royal ^ 
BEAUBRUN, improperly written BO- palace of Windsor, ho was appointedj 
BRUN, the name or three painters. “ master and superior of the works of StJ 

1. and 2. Henry &xiCi Charles^ honi at Cjeorge'8chapcl,”which was then biiildingj 
Amboise, who worked together as por- and on which the sum of (5,572/. \2s, 9« 
trait painters. Henry died an academi- was expended during the last four yearl 
cian, at Paris, in 1677. There are por- of Edward IV. and the lirsrt of Richard 
traits by them of Maria Theresa, Infanta III. The variety of suclj secular er 
of Spain, Queen of France, large oval, ployincnts, conferred on an eccl(‘siasti^ 
engraved by N. Poilly ; a portrait of will not be deemed extraordinary, wht^ 
Marie Jeanne Baptiste dc Savoy e, large we consider that education in all branch A 
oval, engraved bj^ Van Schimpen, 1666; of knowledge, as well ns divinity, wS 
a portrait of Anne Marie d’Orleaiis, Du- almost wholly confined to tlie clergy, am 
chess of Nemours, engraved by Nanteuil ; that few persons out of thntprivileged clas^* I 
and others, dated 1654, 1657, 1661, and had the attainments which qualified thenilr I 
1662. (Heinecken, Diet, des Art.) for any important occupation, requiring^ 

3. Louis, also of Amboise, and a pain- a refined and well-informed mind. We '? 
ter of portraits, who lived at Paris about find that Beauchamp built the great hull] 
1640. (JfL) of his episcopal palace, and also erected a] 

BEAUCAIRE DE PEGUILLON, handsome cliaiitty chapel on the south 
(Fran9ois, 1514 — 1. 'SOI,) a French ecclesi- side of the Lady chapel in his cathe- 
astic, warmly attached to cardinal Charles dval, to serve at once as liis tomb and 
de Lorraine, who resigned in his favour monument ; and he was interred therein 
the bishopric of Metz. He was a very when he died, about 1181. (Britton’s 
active member of the council of Trent, Salisbury Cathedral.)^ 
and was busy in the religious troubles of BEAUCHAMP, (Alphonse de,) a wri- 
the time. He resigned his bishopric in ter who has made, or at least occasioned, 
1568, and retired to the castle of Creste, a great deal of noise in France. Born at 
his birthplace, where he spent his time Monaco, in 1767, he studied at Paris, and 
in study till his death. He composed in entered the Sardinian military service, 
his retreat a history of his own time, But when the wars of the revolution broke 
which was published in 1625, under the out, he tendered his resignation, us ho did 
title, llerum GalUcarum Cominentaria, not like to fight against France. The 
fol. Lyon. He also wrote u discourse on Sardinian government, awar^/sd^lSWSi^^ 
the battle of Dreiix, 4to, Brescia, 1563, tinients, imprisoned|y|gEfcBfseveral years, 
reprinted more than once, and a treatise Being at last j^pVu, he entered the 
De Infantium in Mutrum Uteris Sanctifi- French service^im composed, with the 
catione, 8vo, Par. 1565, 1567. Some aid of the Archives of the Ministere de 
of his Latin verses ore printed in the la Police, (where he held an office,) the 
DeliciaePoetarumGallorum. (Biogilhiiv.) Histoire dc la Gnorre dc la Vend6e. He 
BEAUCHAMP, (Richard,) doctor of lost his office, and was subsequently exiled 
laws and bishop of Hereford, was ad- to llheims, in 1809, hut afterwards again 
vanced to the see of Salisbury by papal employed. After 1814 he occupied him- 
bull, dated 14th August, 1450. He ap- self exclasivcly with book-making, and 
pears to have obtained the personal began a whole series of libellous at- 
friendship of his monarch,' and was sue- tacks, or imputations. The list of his 
cessively promoted to variou%,station8 of works is very numerous, as well as his 
honour and profit. In 1458 he was ap- articles in the Gazette de France, &c. 
pointed ambassador to the duchess of He was also the first who formed the 
Burgundy, to settle a treaty of marriage plan, and afterwards greatly assisted 
between the king’s sister, Margaret, and in the execution, of the Table Alpha- 
Charles, duke of Burgundy. Subse- b^tique et Anstytiqne du Moniteur. His 
quently he agreed to a treaty of free inter- principal works are, Lc Faux Dauphin, 
course'between Burgundy and England. Wris, 1803, 12mo; Campagne du Mare- 
In 1771 he was one of the conservators of chal Souvarowsen Italic; Histoire^ de la 
the truce with the duke of Burgundy, and Guerre de la Vendee et des Chouans, of 
on other occasions he was employed in which there are four editions ; Histoire 
other diplomatic and civil capacities, de la Conquetl et des Revolutions du* 
Edward IV. installed him dean of Win- Peru,J5u/. 1807, 8vo; Histoire du Brazil, 
Chester in 1477, and afterwards conferred ibid, /815, Svo. The Memoires du Prince 
429 
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(le Canino have been also attributed to 
him ; and it was on account of some pas- 
sages in his later works, for which Beau- 
I champ was either condemned, or suspected 
bof writing* libels. (Biog. Univ. Suppl. 
[vBiogr. des Horn. v. iv. par Arnauld, &c.) 
EH BEAUCHAMP, (the marquis Charles 
iliGregoire de, 1731 — 1817,) was born of 
un ancient fomily in Poitou, and was 
ppointed, when young, cornet in a regi- 
[lent of cavalry, and acted in that capa- 
city at the battle of Boshach, where he 
p'oeceived fourteen wounds, but nevevthe- 
retained his colours. This exploit 
^pained for lilni the cross of St. Louis, and 
\aie rose gradually to the rank of mar6ohal- 
rde-cnmp. Appointed deputy to the 
t^ states-genoral in 1780, he manifested, 
g from the commencement, in that assembly, 
the most decided opposition to rcvolu- 
1 tionary innovations. His estates in Liege 
having been seized, he was driven into 
exile, but was permitted to return in 1802. 

UEAUCHAMl^ (Joseph,) a French 
astronomer, thcpnpil ofLulande, horn at 
Vesoul ill 1 752. 1 le had embraced the ec- 
clesiastic order in 1]|07, and in 1781 went 
to Bagdad as grand vicar of his uncle 
Mizoiidot, the French bishop and consul at 
tiiat place. While tliere he made many 
astronomical and otlier observations, and 
contributed mneli to the knowledge of the 
geography and antiquities of the neigh- 
hoitrliood. He returned to France in 
1790. In 1795 he was named consul at 
^ -aV; Arabia, and in liis way thither 
visited Consfian^^}b> and the Black Sea. 
Before he reacheolii^jy ^tinalion, he was 
called to Egypt by Boiihparte. He was 
subsequently sent thence on a mission to 
Ckmstuntiiiople, but his ship was taken 
in its passage by an English ship, and he 
was imprisoned by the Turks as a spy. 
He was set at liberty in 1801, but, over- 
come by grief at his imprisonment, and 
by the rigour he had had to undergo, he 
died at Nice in the November of the 
same year. His writings were chiefly 
printed in the Mcnioires de ITnstitut de 
Caire, and in the Journal des Savants. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUCHAMPS, (Pierre Fran 9 oi 8 
Godart de, 1689—1761,) a French dra- 
matic*aud miscellaneous aifthor, who pro- 
duced, in 1721, La Soubrette, a comedy, 
which met with success ; and in the space 
of tep years, he successively gave, Le 
J aloux, Arlequin Ainoureux par Eiicliante- 
ment; Le Portrait; LeParyeuu, oule Ma- 
rriage rompu; Les EffetsSiu I)4pit; Les 
Anmnls r^unis ; Le Bracelet ; LitM^re 
Hivale; and^ La Fausse InconsWee. 


These various pieces, though popular when 
produced, are but of mediocre merit, and 
have sunk into oblivion. Beauchamps 
published, in 1735, bis Rccherches sur 
les Tb4^tres de France, 4to, Paris, and 
in 3 vols, 8vo. He also wrote several ro- 
mances and poems, some of which are 
defaced by much grossness. (Biog.Univ.) 

BEAUCHATEAU, (Fran 9 ois Mathieu 
Chastelet de, born 1645,) a child who 
created much interest in the middle of 
the seventeenth century by his precocious 
talents. At the age of seven years he 
spoke several languag^^s, had made him- 
self master of much general knowledge, 
and wrote verse with great facility. He 
left Paris, and visited England, where he 
attracted the attention of Cromwell. He 
next set out with a missionary to Persia, 
and w’e hear nothing of liim afterwards. 
He published a volume of poems, entitled 
La Lyre du Jcunc Apollon, ou la 
Muse Nnissantc du petit de Bcauclidteau, 
4to, 1657, 1659. His brother, 

lirppohjte Chastelet de Beauchdteau^ was 
also remarkable for considerable natural 
talent. He was first an ecclesiastic of 
the liomish chureli, but his restless am- 
bition caused him to visit England, where 
he for a time took the name of Lusancy, 
and in 1675 he embraced the protestant 
religion, and pleased the king by his 
preaching. A J esuit having attempted to 
reconvert him, and having endeavoured 
to cifect this by force, Beauchateaii was 
looked upon as a martyr, and gained 
great reputation, and received the degree 
of M.A. at Oxford. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUCHENE, (Edmonde Pierre 
Chanvot de, 1748 — 1824,) a French phy- 
sician, who at first distinguished himself 
as awann advocate of the revolution, 
hut his zeal soon became cooled, and he 
sutTered some months’ imprisonment for 
his disapprobation of the execution of 
Louis XVl. He afterwards lield some 
medical situations under the empire and 
the restoration. He wrote in several of 
the journal, and published a few medical 
treatises. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUCHESNE, (— de Gauin,) a 
captain of the French navy, who was 
appointed, in 1698, commander of an 
expedition, which sailed from Rochelle 
for the South Seas. On the 6th of June, 
1699, he landed at Esperlans Bay, in 
Terra del Fuego, and on the 24th, en- 
tered the straits of Magellan. He named 
several points therein, some of which 
were known before. He also took pos- 
session of a large island in the name of 
the French king, and named it Isle de 
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Loiiis le Grand, and even k^id the found- 
ation of a settlement there. Passing the 
straits, and proceeding along tlie coast 
of Chili, his ships were taken for bucca- 
neers, and the Spaniards killed some of 
his people. At Arica he found a settle- 
ment of Frenchmen, (probably old Fili- 
biistiers,) and sold goods to the amount of 
50,000 crowns. He went subsequently 
to the Gallopagos, and shaping his home- 
ward course round Cape Horn, discovered, 
on the 19th of January, 1701, Isle Beau- 
chesne (52^ 50' south lat., 00 leagues east 
of Terra del Fiiego), He returned, in 
August, 1701, to llochelle. (Wood's 
Cruizing Voyage, London, 1718. Navi- 
gation aux Terres Australcs. Noticia de 
los Kxpediciones alMagelhancs. Burney.) 

BEAUCLAIR, (P. L. de,) a French 
writer, bom in the Isle of h>ance, and 
died at Darmstadt in 1 804. He published 
beveral works, now of little importance ; 
t!\e titles of which are given in the Biog. 
Univ. 

BEAUCLERC,(Lady ? Diana,) an able 
Englisli puintress, at the end of the last 
century. She made the drawings to the 

* Natural sou of Charles the Second, by the far- 
faincd Eleanor (irwln. 

^ The lord Vere Beaticlerclc. History Is totally 
klh'nt upon the suhject of the services alloiit of this 
fortunate ofiker ; htill it would scetn he attained the 
rank of admiral of the blue, and iti 1750 was created 
a peer of Great llritain, by the style and title of 
lord Vere, of Haniw'orth, in the county of Middle- 
sex. He also lilted, for a considerable time, the 
oilire of a lord commissioner of the Admiralty. 

t The mulish and unraeaiiinK obstinacy on the 
part of the olllcers of a foreign force jiertaining to a 
nation then at peace with all the world, would seem 
to have betrayed a portion of this squadron, when 
detached in chase, into an open act of hostility, in- 
volving a seriuna infraction of neutrality. As a 
case of collison between vessels of war, bound 
to preserve the pacihe relations then existing 
between two powerful maritime nations, ^s in- 
stance presents, in every particular, a striking re- 
semblance to that in which commodore Barnet, in 
the year following, became involved with a French 
force, under the orders of the Chevalier de Caylis. 
And here we may take occasion to acquaint the 
inquiring reader in search of information upon such 
subjects, that since the publication of our brief 
memoir of commodore Barnet, which appears in 
vol, iii. page 198. we have discovered a copy of that 
officer's official letter addressed to admiral ffad- 
dock, detailing every particular of this *• untoward 
event.” The commodere's letter will be found in 
vol. iii. page 31, of Beatson's Naval and Military 
Memoirs. 

The particulars relating to lord Beauclerck^i col- 
liskn with four French vessels of war, are as 
follow : ‘ . Rear^dmtral Ogle sailed on the 
2rih December, 1740, to St. Christopher’s, the place 
of rendeavout for his fleet ; here he picked up some 
Ntraggllng transports, and the nexb^y the wlioif 
fleet sailed for Jamaica. A few ffiuv afterwards, 
being near the west end of the island oCHJspanlota, 
they descried four large ships, on which the admiral 
made the signal for the Pritica Frederick, Or/ord, 
Ztoa, Weymouth, Anguota, and another ship of the 
line, to give them chase. At four In the afternoon 
the four ships hoisted French colours; but did not 
shorten sail, so that it wag ten (/clock at night 
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splendid edition nf Spenser's translation 
of Leonore. Meusel calls her, emme- 
ously, Diana Benudere. (Nnglcr.) 

BEAUCLERCK,(Lortl Aubrey,) a cap- 
tain in the British navy — a brave and 
meritorious ofHcer, slain in battle. He 
was the eighth and youngest son of the 
first duke of St. Albans* and Lady Diunaj 
Vere. Having, ns well as his elder, 
brother, t entered the navy at an eiud^ 
age, and passed regularly * through 
several subordinate stfitions, he procurc(| 
his post-rank on the 1st of April, 1731 1 
and on the same day was appointee s j 
captain of the hudhw Casile, We 
with no subsequent information relativeV 
to his intermediate commands, or any^ 
mention made of him, till some short lime ii 
after the rupture had taken place between i 
England and Spain, in 1739, at which j 
period he was employed as captain of the ] 
fVeymouth, but was immediately removed 
to a vessel of a higher rate, and appointed 
to the Prince Frederick y of seventy guns. 

At the end of the following year, he was 
sent out, under the orders of Sir Chuloner 
Ogle (see the namo),J to reinforce the 

boforc the British ships came up with them. The 
Prtuee Frederick being the headmost, hailed oim 
of the ships ill Eiiglfsh, and then in French ; but 
not deigning to return .in answer, lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk ordepd a shot to bf' lircU lit them, and 
soon after auotfier. On firing the second hhot, lh« 
French ship in an insiant opened all her ports, and 
poured a complete broadside into the Frrncv Frede* 
rp k, which she immediately returned. 'I’lie Orj'ord 
soon after c.’ime up; and both ships engaged the 
four Freucli oiica tor near an hour 
being but little wind, it w^^ifMniiiu) beioru the 
other shiiis could shaug||plrartion : but the Weg- 
mouth having got ns the Orfortf * iiiuin- 

topmast wns shot awl^she immediately joined In 
it, C'itptain Knowles (cnpmin of the Weymonth), 
went on board the Frinre Frederick, and ad vised 
lord Aubrey to make tlie signal to rteelst, being cer- 
tain they were French ships of war. 'I'his was ac- 
cordingly done ; but the French continuing to lire 
afterwards, the action was renewed for lialfaii hour 
more, when Iwih parties gave over firing by con- 
sent. As soon as it was day, lord Benuclcrk being 
the senior officer, made a signal for all the other 
captains to come on board his ship; and having 
asked their udvicc what was propet to be done, they 
(tlie cayitains) were of opinion, tluit an officer 
should be sent on board the enemy, to know fot 
certain what they were. Accordingly lord Aubrey 
sent an officer on Ixiard the commandant, who 
having ascertained that they were French, asked 
• why they did not answer when they were 
hailed?' ’They (the French officers) preteluied 
that they did answer, and would complain of the 
usage they had received.' 

On hoard the Prince Frederick there Were four 
men killed, and nine wounded. On board the 
Orford, seven men killed, and nine wounded. On 
board the Weymouth, two men were killed. The 
other shiiis did not«uslaiii any loss; bnt the PHnes 
Frederick and Orjurd were much damaged in thrit 
niasts,*yards. and rigging. The French ships ap- 
peared very much shattered; and their commodore, 
on being hailed by Bird Augustus Fitaroy, express- • 
ing a hope that lew of his men * had been kUted/ 
he repIiJl, * but too many.' Our ships proceeded 
to Sir Charles Ogle, who, with Ws fleet. 
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expedition destined to attack the Spanish 
scttleincntof NewCarthagem{ Carthagena 
la Nema.) 

In the memoir of Admiral Vernon, we 

f shal] entet fully into the particulars of 
. the daring and desperUe courage dis- 
I played by the several sea officers em- 
it ployed upon this service ; a service which, 
Mrom tlie first successes of the assailants, 
promised a residt so totally different from 
ithat which cuiiipellcd th^ gdllant and in- 
Jptrepid chief to withdraw his forces with- 
C'jDUt accomplishing to the full the object 
L for which this memorable elcpedition was 
L.Jmrnosely despatched, 
gir The part taken by lord Aubrey, as 
rtV captain of the Prince Frederick^ is spoken 
|f of by all authorities iu terms of the 
highest pVaisc. Smollett the historian,* 
who on this occasion served in the capa- 
city t»f surgeon’s-mate in one of the ships 
of the line stationed to cannonade the 
Castle of Bocca-Chica, makes honourable 
mention of his lordship. His cool and 
noble beoring in battle, together witli his 
unsliaken resolve to sustain to the last the 
galling station which had been assigned 
to his ship, f won for him the admiration 
of the commander-in-chief, who, wit- 
nessing tlic shattered state of the PFmee 
Frederick^ was compelled to recall her 
from her porilmta post. But upon re- 
newing the attack on the following day, 
his lordship unfortunately fell, mortally 
wounded. As he was giving his orders 
both his legs were 
"shot ofT; was his noble and 

chivalrous spiritTnl^aoj would not suffer 
his mangled remains «r*oe removed and 
borne below, until he had imposed upon 
the first lieutenant the strictest injunc- 
tions, “ to fight ^ the ship dp Hht last ex- 
tremifg,'* Soon after this lie gave some 
directions about his private anairs, and 
tlieii resigned his soul with the dignity 
of a hero and a Christian. Thus was he 
taken off, in the thirty-first year of his 
age ; a brave and able commander, of 
superior fortitude and clemency Ami-, 
able in his person, steady in bis aaectlonflj^^ 
and equalled by few in the ^social ant^ 
domestic virtues of politeness, modesty," 
candour, and benevolence#- (Smollett^ 
Campbell, Charnock, and^Hervey.) 

arrived at «ainaiear Uie 7th Januai^ 1741.**— 
iieahon*t Naval and Miliiofu Jlfemnn, vol. i. 

* See Memoir— 'Admiral KhowiiEI. * *' 

t The Princt Frtdertek formed one of eCpnlodore 
Leiitack*a squadron, stationed tf,aH«Qc theseafiroiit 
of the oaatle^of Booca-Chioa. the moat formidable ef 
all the 4efenoea the Spaniards fiosaesaett, fort of 

» ar, Which was th^citadel of CarthnA^a, 

See LiuTocKr V 

. ' - “1821 ; 


A nCat monument is erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, with the 
following inscription, said to be' written ' 
by the celebrated Dr. Young: — 

*• Whilst Britain boasts her empire o'er the deep. 
This marble shall compel the iH'ave to weep ; 

As men, as Britons, and as soldiers mourn, 

*Tis dauiitleiis, loyal, virtuous Beauclerck's um : 
Sweet were his manners, as his soul was great. 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate. 

Each tender grace that joy and love inspires, 

Living he mingled with his martial fires; 

Dying, he bade Britannia's thunder roaV, 

And Spain still felt him when he breath'd no more." 

Lord Aubrey was married to the 
daughter of Sir HenrfiNewton, knt., and 
widow of Col. Francis Alexander. His 
lordship had no issue. j, 

BEAUCOUSIN, (Christophe Jean 
Fran 9 oi 8 , 1751 — 1798,) a French advo- 
cate, remarkable for liis researches in 
Biblio^aphy and Literary History. All 
his works remain in manuscript. He 
was on the point of committing some of 
those to the press, when his fortune was 
ruined by the breaking out of tlie French 
revolution, (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUDOUX,^(llobert,) an artist, na- 
tive of Brussels. " He worked almost en- 
tirely with the graver, and his style 
resembles that of De Ghyen. Among 
others, by this engraver, are some of the 
large plates which were> published in a 
book entitled Acad4inie' de TEsp^e de 
Girard lliibaultd’ Anvers, 1628, (Strutt’s 
Diet, of Kng.) 

BEAUFILS, (Guillaume, 1674— 
1757,) a French Jesuit, who published a 
volume of Oraisons Funebres; lives of 
Madames de Lcstonac and de Chantal, 
both founders of new orders of nuns; and 
Lettres on tlic government of religious 
lioih^. (Biog. Univ.) 

BftVUFOllT, (Henry,) cardinal, and 
bishop of Winchester. Beaufort is the 
name of a castle in France, where, it is un- 
derstood, Were born several children to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, son 
of king Edward the Third, by his mis- 
tress, Catherine Sivinf^rd, who afterwards 
. became his wife, and the children wer^ 

, legitimatized by Act ef Parliament. It 
tvps^on descent from this family that 
j^hqjbereditary pretensions' to the crown 
of England ofjHenry Tudor, afterwards 
Henry the Seventh, yrere founded, his 
mother being the heiress of the eldest of 
|he Beauforts. Uenrv ,thc cardinal was 
one^if the younger' children, and beiqg 
intended Tor the church, studied in the 
Ainivqirsities of O^ord and Canlbridge, 
and also applied himself to the mvil and 
canon law at Aix-la-Chapelle. At a 
ve|;y early aj^ he was advanced to the 
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prelacy, being made bishop of Lincoln in He was interred in the cathedral church 
1 397, by an arbitrary act, his predecessor, of W inchester. 

John Bokingham, being compelled to re- BEAUFORT, (Margaret,) countess of 
tire from the see to make way for him. llichmond and Derby, Was the daughter 
Beaufort was bishop of Lincoln for seven aud heiress of John Beaufort/ grandson 
years, during which time, namely, in of John of Ciaunt, "duke of Lancaster, 
1399, he was for one year chancellor of third son of Edward III. This royal 
the university of Oxford. In X404, dur- descent, however, was not strictly legi- 
iug the reign of his brother, Henry the timate, as it has been shown* in the pre- 
Fourth, lie was appointed to the high ceding article. She wjis boj-n in M41, 
office of lord-chancellor, and in the next and was three times married : first, to/ 
year he succeeded William of Wickham Edmund Tudor, half-brother to Henry VI., t ^ 
us bishop of Winchester. From this time created duke of Richmond, by whom slu4 ; 
we find him prominent in all public af- hadone son, king Henry Vll.; secondly, ^ 
fairs. He was onr of the ambassadors, . to Sir Henry Stafford, of the Buekinghaiu\ ; 
in 1414, to demand in marriage for Henry family ; thirdly, to lord Stanley, created V 
the Fif'tlM the daughter of the king of afterwards carl of Derby. By tliese two ^ 
France; in 1417 he visited the Holy Inst marriages she had no children. In 
Ltind, and was present, on his retiini, at 1501, becoming a widow for the third 
the council of Constance, "lii 1421 he was time, she made a vow of chastity, which, 
one of the godfathers of king Henry the considering her age, sixty-threc, was 
Sixth; and on the death of Henry the rather ridiculous ; and died in 1509, three 
Fifth lie was named one of the guardians months after the death of her only son, 
of the young kihg who succeeded. But Henry Vll. 

there were great joalousies between him The character of the countess of Derby 
and Humphry, duke of Gloucester, the has been mucli, and perhaps justly, ex- 
protector, which Humphry was one of the tolled by the historian us pious and ge- 
sons of king Henry the Fourth. The iierous, and she employed her great riches 
particular details of these long disputes to charitable uses, and tlie advancement 
belong to the general history of the realm, of religion, in whicli she was perfectly sin- 
In 1427 he was nominated cardiiuil by core. The university of Cambridge owes 
pope Martin V., and fn 1 428 appeared in to her bounty the foundation of Christ col- 
England in the character of the pope’s lege, and the project and endowment of 
legate ; and in 1429 he was employed by that of St. Jofui, w'hich was, however, 
the pope in the afhiira of Bohemia, where chartered in 1511, although the greater 
a strong disposition w'as manifested to part of its revenues, whicn consibt''i5£Jfe:» 
throw olF tlie papal authority. In 1430 ner estates, were aft e ir ^ fds' taken away 
he placed the crown on tlie bend of king" by her nephew, IL^^^Hl. She like- 
Ilenry the Sixth, in tlie church of Notre wise established ^mifcssorsliip of divi- 
Dame at Parieu He was employed at nity in Oxford, as well as Cambridge, the 
this period in >^rious diplomatic affairs holders of wliich arc known by Uie name 
in France and Flanders ; W the dull^ of of Lady Margaret professors, with the 
Gloucester was intriguing at bume against salary of twenty marks, which has been 
him, and even proceeded so far as to since much augmented, and a public 
meditate tlic depriving him of bishop- preacher at Cambridge, with the salary of 
ric. The history^ of the cardinal ftom 10/., whose duty consists in delivering a 
this time becomes little more than the Latin sermon yearly, 
history of his struggle with the duke of Walpole, in the Catalogue of Royal" 
Gloucester, who ih^iy was put to death and Noble Authors, incntioris the coun- 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, in May 1447. The tess of Derby as the writer of the Mirroure 
cardinal survived him not more than a . of Golde to the Sinful Soul, printed by 
month. The public feeling was in favour Wynkyn de Worde, in 1322, translated 
of the duke and against the cardinal, h^d * from a Freflchi translation of Uie Speculuni 
is in this instance, as in |nany others, Aureum Peccaterum ; and secondly, a 
reflected in the drama of Shaaespeare. translation of the 4t1i book of Dr. Gersuh's 
The loss of these two uncles was Very Treatise on the ImiUti^i'^nd Life of our 
unfortunate for the feeble prince, Henry ‘ most Merciful Stwiour Christ. ^ ^ 
the Sixth, who had lost nis two^ Mer BEAUFORT, (Dorn Eustaehe '&,) 
uncles, the dukes of Clarence and Bed- boni in 1635,, abbot of Sept-Fonts, iu 
ford, some time before, as it made hasy France, from 1854 to 17^, ^hen he 
way for the advancement of the pi^teu- died. • Descended from ^ ncli and n^le * 
sions uf tlie house of York to tlie throne, family^ /during the first years' of his 
« 433 ,v* ' — - 
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abbacy he was (llstinguished only by the 
irrcgwlaritica of his life ; but in be 

was converted to mure serious ideas, and 
became celebrated in the ecclesiastical 

I I liistory of* Franco for his vigorous efforts 
1 to reform the celebrated monastery over 
1 which he presided. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 
j BEAUFOR'r - THORIGNY, (Jean 
* Baptiste, 17C1 — 1825,) an eminent French 
general. Tii spite of his own assertions 
^111 after life tliat he was actuated by 
llroyalist principles, and risked his life in 
lb?the service of the crown at the beginning 
ftof the revolution, we find him in 1792 
^/J>V)fiicer of a revolutionary regiment, with 
which he made the campaign of Bel- 
f * gium, where he distinguished himself, as 
well as in tlie war of La Vendee. He 
does not, however, appear to hav(‘ been 
much distinguished afterwards, except by 
his own vain boasts. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUFOIIT, (Louis do.) We know 
but little of tliis eminent scholar, who 
Jived during the eighteenth century, and 
that little is very unsatisfactory. We 
know that his parents were natives of 
France, settled in Germany or Holland; 
wo know that, for a time, he was tutor to 
tlie young prince of Hesse Hombiirg ; that 
he was a member of the Royal Society 
of London ; and that he died at Maestricht 
in 1795, after having published several 
interesting works. Ilia first essay was a 
dissertation, Sur I’Incertitude Ues Cinq 
premier Siticles de I'llistoire Homaine, 
^uPs^jus^cd in 17«18 and 1750, 8vcr. In 
this work, Bea\t|^rt showed himself one 
of the first mod&N^‘:iters who applied 
critical investigatioiTlit# the account we 
have of the first five centuries of the 
Roman republic. He proved that neither 
Livy nor Dionysius Halicaniassus could 
be depended upon in what they related 
during the early period of Rome ; that it 
remiired a great deal of discrimination 
and criticism to separate facts from fiible. 
As a proof of this assertion, he maintained 
that Porsenna really conquered Rome 
after the expulsion of the Tarqulns; a 
proposition which Niebuhr approves, re- 
marking, that ** the critical examination 
of this war is the most successful part of 
this remarkable little work.’* 2. Histoire 
de Germanicus, 1741, 12mo, dedicated to 
the landgrave of Hesse Homburg. 3. 
Histoire dc la lUpublique Romaine, ou 
Plan G6n4ral de I'Ancipn Gouvernement 
de Rome, La Haye, 1766, 2 vols, 4to. 
This learned work, though unfinished, 
' met with great apnroba^on, and held its 
ground as one of the best, if not^he very 
best, which had been published\on the 
'434 


Roman reppblic, previous to Niebuhr. 
In it, Beaufort treats systematically of 
the institution of that celebrated republic ; 
of the three orders of the state — the se- 
nate, the populus, the plebs; of their 
respective power ; of the manner in which 
they were distributed; of the different 
magistrates ; and the share which each of 
them liad in the administration of govern- 
ment; of the laws, tribunals, and religion; 
of the prerogatives of a Roman citizen ; 
of the different jura, or conditions of the 
slaves, allies, and subjects to the Roman 
power ; of the reverses of the republic ; 
of the inode of administering them, &c. 
It is written in a pleasing and elegant 
style. 

BEAUFORT D’HAUTPOUL, (Ed- 
ward Comte, afterwards marquis do, 1782 
— 1831,) the son of the comte de Beau- 
fort, who perished in the unfortunate 
affair of Quiberon, and of Mine, d’llaut- 
poul, known in tlic literary world by lier 
romances and very rcMnarkable poetry. 
He became colonel of engineers, and 
went through the campaign with the 
army of Italy, in which he distinguished 
himself in many engagements, and 
received a wound m a night attack. He 
afterwards became captain of general 
Malitor’s division, and was frequently 
pointed out in the bulletins as deserving 
of distinction for his brilliant actions. 
During the time lie was employed in 
Portugal he was constantly found at the 
oint of danger ; received a fresh wound 
efore Almeida ; and had his horse killed 
under him at the battle of Busaco. After 
the abdication of Napoleon he quitted the 
army, and, in consequence of his ac- 
quaintance with the different branches of 
thc4 dministration was admitted into the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. Independ- 
ently of several articles which he con- 
tributed to the journals, he published, 
1. Eloge du Prince de Conde. 2. Ob- 
servations sur r£xpos6 des Motifs des 
Projets deEois present4sle 8 Avril, 1822, 
poiir I’Ach^vement et la Construction de 
divers Canaux. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUFORT, (Henri Ernest Grout, 
Chevalier de, 1798—1825,) a French 
officer, entered the military marine at 
the age of fourteen, and during the first 
years of his service he navigated in the 
Levant, where his taste for the science 
of geography began to develope itself. 
But being Brom his youth of a most 
obserring turn of mind, he formed the 
gigantic project of entirely exploring 
Africa, and studied in France the Ara- 
bian language, botany, zoology, natural 
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philosophy, and clieinistry. In 1 82U he 
quitted France, and towanls the end 
of January, 1824, was on his way to 
Gambia. His first voyage couliruied 
him in the opinion of Mungo Park, that 
the rapid river, Falciinie, was navigable 
a considerable distance from the sea. 
Another excursion led him, in February 
1825, into the country of Knsso, to the 
cataracts of Felvu and Gavina, unknown 
to Europeans. With unceasing per- 
severance and undaunted courage he ex- 
plored Bambouk, and science is indebted 
to him for some precious specimens of 
the gold mines of this rich country. 
While hesitating between the pvryect of 
returning to Saint Louis or of exploring 
further into Senegal, he was arrested in 
his career of glory by brain fever. 

BEAL FORT, ( Fran 9 ois, due de.) S cc 
Yknoome. 

UEAUFRANCIIET - D’AYAT,^ (the 
comte Louis Charles Antoine de, 17.')7 — 
1812,) a French general, said to Iiare 
been a natural son of Louis XV. He 
was almost the only officer of the regi- 
ment of Berri who joined the revolution. 
He signalized himself in the cainpjiigns 
of Flanders and La Vendee, and attained 
the rank of inaresolial-de-camp, but was 
degraded us a noble in 17tM. He held 
offices under Napoleon, and was in 1805 
elected a member of the legislative body. 
(Biog. Univ. Siippl.) 

BEAUGEARJ-), (Joan Simon Fevreol, 
1754 — 1828,) an advocate of Marseilles, 
who was tlie author of several slight 
works of imagination, and the editor of 
the journal published in that town during 
the revolution. He w^as denounced as a 
royalist in 1797, and transported to 
America, from whence he return cd|pfler 
the amnesty in 1800. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BEAUGEARD was also the name of 
a violent revolutionist, horn about 1760, 
to whom one or two political pamphlets 
have been ascribed. In 1810, he ^vas 
banished as one of the regicides. He 
died in 1832, in his native town of Vitro. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUGENDRE, (Antoine, 1628— 
1708,) a French Benedictine, who edited 
the works of HUdebert and Marbodiis, 
published in the same year in which he 
died. He had previously published the 
Vie de Messire Benigne Jofy, 8vo, 1700. 
Beaugendre was dean and librarian of 
the abbey of St. Germain-des-Pr6s. 
(Biog. Umv.) 

BEAUHARNAIS, or BEAUHAR- 
NOIS, an ancient French family, which 
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has become latterly connected with roy 
ally, and raised to viceregal rank. 

BE AUll ARNAlS,(thc cuuUesse Fanny 
do, 1738— 18 13,) a woman celebrated for 
her wit, lier muniliconce, and her asso- 
ciation with literary contemporaries. Her 
taste for literature was displayed at an 
early age, and when ten years old she 
composed verses, but the nun.wbo had the 
charge of her educaliou having discoveredi 
her manuscript, threw it ifito tlie fire 
'I’his proceeding, however, did not in this ' 
least eljeck her desire to hccoiue art 
author, but caused her to use the greatcsit 
precaution in preventing the etlurts of^ 
her precocious muse from being observed. ' 
Married in 1753 to the comte de Beau-.' 
harnais, she Ibiiiid her sole amusement - 
in the cultivation of literature; and en- ■ 
joying a considerable fortune, she wished, 
after the example of Madame GeotlHn, ; 
to form a society of men who should owe 
to lier their reputation, and sometimes 
their existence, as literary men and 
great wits; and she received into her 
society Mahly, Bitaul}(^, and IJiissaulx. 
Madame de BcauharnaiH, in 1787, wished 
that her comedy La Faiisse Inconstance 
sliuuld 1)0 represented at the 'Hicatru Fnm- 
Vais. The name of the author having been 
knowMi beforehand, all her enemies as- 
sembled, nml the piece, the first two acts 
of which were scarcely heard, terminated 
amidst hisses. Thi.s atiront caused her to 
retire from Paris and puss some time in 
Poihm; and at the pt‘riud in 
province was distracti^by civil war, she 
r<‘tarned to Puris^^aOrc, denounced by 
secret encmica, arrested in 1793, 

and coil fined at tlie .Saiiite Pelagic. 
Being aunt to Madame Bonaparte, and 
godmother to Hortensc, she found in the 
frieiuUhip of these ladies ample com- 
pensation for the losses which she ex- 

{ mricnced during the revolution. Among 
ler works are L'Ainonr Materncl, a 
poem, Paris, 1773, 8vo; Lettres de 
Stephanie, on rilC'roisme des Sentiments, 
an historical romance, Paris, 1778; 
L’Aveugle par Amour, Paris, 1781; La 
Fausse InconstHiice, uu 1c Triomphe de 
rHonn(;tete, a comedy in five acts, and in 
prose, Paris, 1787. L'lle de la F(dicit^, 
ou Anaxis et •Theone, a philosophical 
poem, ill three cantos, Paris, 1801. La 
Cyii-Achantide, ou le Voyage de Zizi et 
d’Azor, a pocn^, in five books, Faris^ 
1811.. Her latter days were dedicated 
to the pursuit of letters, and she died at 
Paris, regrelted^by all who had known • 
her, a]i4 beloved for her benevolence and 
sweetness of temper. 

r F 2 • 
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BEAUHARNAIS, (Francois, marquis 
<!(',) chk’f of the present branch of that 
name, born at La lloclielle on the Tith 
A ngust, 1 7i)6. Bein^ elected to the states- 
gonerjil and the national assembly, he 
j-, objected once to a certain amendment by 
j ibe words, “ 11 n’y a point d’amendeincnt 
j avec riioiincnr.*’ lie sided always with 
■ llie cote droite, assisted an intended 
I escape of the bin^, ibllowed the royal 
1 princes into A\ile, and thence wrote a ine- 
/ipiorable letter to the convention, depre- 
h‘|;aiing the eiionnity of the execution of 
/(Jjouia XIV. When his sister-in-law 
(Josephine) had inarried Bonaparte, he 
sent through her a letter to the first 
consul, stating that “ he had but one* 
way of glory before him, viz. to restore 
the throne to the Bourhous.” Such sen- 
timents kepi him long aloi)f from Bona- 
parte, until lie accepted embassies at the 
courts of Etruria and Spain, wliieli latter 
lie did in the liopo tliat the king would 
be proelaiiiied emperor of botli Aim*riea 
and Spain. Napoleon exiled him subse- 
quently to Poland, and he did not return 
to France till after the restoration, and 
died in coinjiarativo obscurity. 

B E A U H A RN A I S, (Alexander), 
younger brother of the preceding, horn at 
Martinique*, in 17 (j 0. When very young 
he fouglit under general Rochamheau 
for the independence of the United States, 
and went thence to Paris, wluTe his inte- 
resting ligure and amiability opened tlie 
j lb’i^^f>tfi relcs to him. Having become a 
major of infanlvyjie married Mile. Jose- 
])hinc Taschev lie %,,^;^;<;erie. Elected in 
178‘.) to the statcs^*h«./al and the na- 
tional coiiventuni, he distinguished him- 
self by hi.s upright scntimeiils, sterling 
eloquence, and variety of knowledge. 
He was one of the lirst nobles who joined 
the tiers etats, and always showiil him- 
self a sincere friend of the constitution. 
He proposed the equality of all citizt iis 
before the law', and the eligibility of all to 
the difterent oitices of the state, accord- 
ing to tlu‘ir talents. When the prepara- 
tions for tlie Fete dela Federation, on the 
Chump de Mars, were making, Beauluir- 
iiais and the ahhe Sioyer were seen draw- 
ing the same cart-full of earth. He was 
twice president of the convention, and 
always distinguished himself by his great 
jiresence of mind and business-like dig- 
nity. Soon afterwards^ he w'ent as a 
{^cndral to the army ot the north^ and 
fought with distinction under Luckner 
and Curtine. When, hsJwever, a decree 
of the convention excluded noblemen 
from the army, he retired to his funds at 
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Fonte-Beauliarnairt. A reused of having 
been one of the causes of losing Mayne, 
and of a connexion with the conspiracy of 
the prisoners, he was sentenced to death, 
and guillotined the 23d .Tuly, 1791. Ilis 
statue was one of tlie iirst placed on the 
great staircase of the Sonat Conservatenr. 

BEAUITARNAIS, (Eugeinede, prince 
Eugene Napoleon,) viceroy of the king- 
dom of Italy, was the son of viscount 
Alexander de Beaiiharnais and Josepliine 
Tasehcr de la Pagerio, born at Paris (ac- 
cording to others in Normandy,) on the 
3d Septemher, 1780. He was first placed 
in a school near St. (ou-main en Lay, hut 
being deprived of his father at tlie age of 
fourteen, and the goods of the family being 
confiscated, he w'as apprenticed to a cabi- 
net-maker. When Josepliine had acquired 
friends under the Direcloire, Eugene was 
sent to scTve under Hoelie, who employed 
him in his etat-inajor. .Iftcr the mar- 
riage of Jose])hiiie with general Bona- 
parte, Eugene was named aide-de-camp 
to the latter, and went in 1790 to join 
him in Italy, where, however, lie only 
arrived at the time of the prelimimivies 
«»f Leoben. When the treatj/^ of CamjK)- 
Formio had placed tlie Ionian Islands under 
the protection of France, Eugene was 
sent thither in some rather important 
capacity. On his return, he Avas at Romo 
during the catastrophe of general Duphot, 
and left that city with Joseph Bonaparte, 
then French ambassador. He followecl 
Bonaparte in 1798 in his expedition to 
Egvqit, and w'as present at tlie taking 
of NIalta, where he seized the only pair 
of eoloiivs taken from the knights. It 
was (luring the Egyptian campaign tliat 
Bonaparte heeaiue much attached to him, 
oil ^ ^*011111 of his zeal and bravery, 
Haviiig entered Suez at the head of the 
advanced posts (8tli Nov. 1798), he W'as 
made a lii'uteiiant. Some months after, 
he was one of the first in the storming of 
Jatfa; and it w'as he W'ho there received 
tin* famous capitulation of the prisoners. 
At one of the attacks upon. St, Jean 
d'Acre, I'higene received a wound, the 
only one in all the battles in which he 
took a part. He was one of the eight 
officers who {iccompunied Bonaparte on 
his mysterious return from Egypt. After 
the 18th Brumairc, a still wider field 
opened itself before Eugene, and he was 
now raised from rank to rank — distinc- 
tions, however, of which lie showed him- 
self always most worthy. He was made 
a captain, and took the command of the 
chasseurs-a-cheval of the consular guards. 
He then followed Bonaparte in the 
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successful campaign of I800«iu Italy, ami 
distinguished niinself in the charge of 
cavalry Avhich decided the day of Ma- 
rengo. lie was named chef d’oscadvoii 
on the field of battle, and returned with 
the triinnphant general to Paris. Eughie 
was successively named general of brigade 
and colonel-general of chasseurs (1801), 
and accompanied Bonaparte in all his 
expeditions. When the latter had as- 
cended the imperial llirone, he made 
Euircne a French prince, and avchi- 
chanccllier d'etat (on the 1st February, 
1805), grand adni^al, and great ollieer 
of the legion of honour. At the coro- 
nation of Napoleon as king of Italy, 
Kiigcne was at Milan, with a numerous 
detachment of the imperial guards. Ho 
u'as nominated viceroy of Italy (June 
1S05), bf‘ing then scareely twenty-five 
years old. .Vs Napoleon made a tour of 
inspectiou through his new kingdom, his 
great energy and administrative skill did 
not then make the duties of Fiigcno very 
diJlieull or tmerous. When Austria at 
the end of that year liad declared w ir 
against France, Ihigone was ordered to 
make all necessary preparations, and to 
call out even the national guards ; but 
Napoleon did not on tliis occasion give 
the military command to his son-in-law. 
The surrender of the Austrian aimy 
at Ulrn dispelled eviry .ippearance of 
danger on that sub*; Imt the accession 
of Ferdinand of Naples to the Anglo- 
/Vustriaii coalition might have given 
Faig^ne stimc uneasiucss : however, the 
batter news, and those of Napoleon’s 
entry into Vienna, reached the vie<*roy 
the same day. His exertions, notwitli- 
slanding, remained unabated, ll^sides 
ten tiiousaiid men, formed by J^neli 
depots and some Italian b.'ittali<ins, lie 
ordered the formation of several camps 
of national guards at Bologna, Modena, 
and Keggio, whicli ho erected into divi- 
sions, and sent general Doyihrowski on 
the Adige to keep tlie Tyrol in check. 
After the battle of Ansterlitz, the organi- 
zation of the army of Italy was changed 
by the emperor, and Kngenc obtained 
the general command o^' it, 

Eugene now used his power in check- 
ing the exactions and peculations, which 
military and civil officers were at times 
guilty of. It was on the viceroy ’.s re- 
port that Massena had to refund two 
millions and a half of francs ; and sucli 
cases affording, as they did, a salutary 
example, public plundering became more 
and more dreaded. The marriage between 
Eugene and a princes.s roval of Bavaria, 
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.Augusta Amelia, having been determined 
upon, andcelebrated (1 Uh JaiuiarVt 1 806), 
Napoleon arlopied Eugene as Ids son, 
who borifciiow the title Eugene Napoleon, 
hereditary prince of France. 'It is said j 
that tlu* emperor had promi.sed to the | 
king of Bavaria to make his future son- 
in-law king of Italy ; but of this wo have! 
no proof. Still, wlien Vriiioi.* was oeeu-J 
pied by the Freneh, ho obtained the title 
of jirinee of Veniee. * ' 

thigene was very active in bringing ear 
a reconeilialion betwi'cn the emperor and 
Fins VIE, whom the incorporation of 
Ihhiuo, Ancona, Maeerata, iiVe. with the 
kingdom of Italy, had much evasjierated. 
Naptdeon wrote tln-n to Eugene the^e 
memorable words — “ (iue divait-il (Fins 
VII.) si jo scpaV»M'ais de la eathorn-ite 
la plus grande pavtie de E Europe?" — a 
projoet which, after all, was too great 
oven for Napoleon. Frovious to tlie. 
eampaign of ISO!), Italy was agitated by 
a swarm of Austrian emissaries, and insur- 
n‘ctiuns were on the point of breaking out 
at Na]>h's, Koine, Dalmatia, &•*. Baron 
Hormayer had formed a plot to lake tlu? 
Mt’oroy prisoner, or even to kill him. But 
although Eugene visited the place wliero 
tlu* plot was laid, aeeonipanied only by 
a handful of ehasstuirs, some of his com- 
panions ov(*rheard the conspirators, and 
the viceroy eseajied. But tlu; united 
armies of prince .folrn and general Chas- 
teler (oi‘ more than one hundred thou- 
sand* men) were about to invad^^u uv , 
Italian kingdom, to,,^U)m Eugene had 
scarcely sixty th^jjititi (otliers s»ay eighty 
thousand) to impose. 'File Austrians 
look Fadua, hnl were defeated at Cal- 
dicro, where tlu! viecToy had entrenched 
himself. M.LcdomjId's army (and still 
more the victories of tlu* emperor) came 
now to his aid. He (livided the army into 
three corps, one of which he headed him- 
self, and engiiged the enemy at St. 
Daniel, Malborglietto ; and after having 
marched through Carinlhia, aeeiimplishtd 
his jniiction witli the great anny, and met 
the einperor at his head-quarters at 
Ebersdorf, on tlie 27th May, 180tE The 
latter said of him, in Iiis hiillotin, “ that he 
had exhibited during the canqmign all 
the ijualllies wlTich belong to the greatest 
captains.” Tlie Au-strian princes intend- 
ing then to make, a levy eii masse in 
Hungary, Eugene fru.stratcd this attempt, 
and gained the great battle of Haab flitb 
June). The iiehj^s of Wagram also became 
renowned by the exploits of the viceroy. • 
About nbis time the Tyrol was partly 
iiu'orporaled with tlie ItaUaji dominions. 
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Rut now canie a period, wlion Eii- 
gciie was subjected to a hard trial, as 
be bad been cliosen by tbe c nmeror to 
mediate b^ sf'paration from Joscjihinc — 
a mediation so luiTlful to filial affection 
and duties. On this occasion Kugone 
: acted with perfect submission to tbe will 
L.of the emperor, which, b(iW(’ver, was not 
Vapjiroved by jiublic opinion, eifbei* in 
’France or Italy. It wa-i be who laid t!u; 
act of separation before Ids grieved 
mother, and finally assisted with the 
vice-queen tbe nuptials of Napoleon with 
tlie present diudiess of Faiina. Rut amidst 
t!)t‘ sound of tbe festive Cimnon, the roaring 
of tile thunder was already heard, which 
was to end with thedownfal of Kugeiie and 
all Napoleon's family. The Russian cam- 
paign soon came on, in wliich Kiigcne 
commanded the left wing (dth corps) of 
the grande annee. lie fought with dis- 
tinction at Smolensko ; and at Rorodiuo 
charged, at tli(‘ head of a largo body of 
cavalry, the Russians wlio defended tle» 
heights of (idi ka and the groat redoubt, 
which was llu' hiugi' of the whole battle. 
We omit bis further exploits during this 
campaign. At the llere/ina, Kiigeiio 
found himself nearly alone, to weep iho 
loss of so many of his faithful Italian 
soldiers, 'f he chief command of the army 
having devolved upon J'aigeuo, after the 
ilepartiire of th(^ emperor, and subse- 
qiumtly tliat of .Murat, lie exhibited great 
mitoiy skill, even in a desperate silua- 
After an obstinate retreat, ho at 
last miitod AVith t)^^‘'prganized army of 
Napoleon on the ba!fe£^d'lbe Saale. At 
Lutzen bo showed himself again worthy 
of Ills name, as w'cll as at Collditz, 
Waldheim, ii’e. Rut tbe defeeiioii of Aus- 
tria (^impelled Eugene to hantoii to Italy, 
where be soon colleelulaii army of more 
than fifty thousand men. He took tbe 
otibiisive, and drov»* Frimont out of 
Villacb. Rut general Hiller being in 
Tyrol, threatened the hd’tw ingof Eugene's 
army, and obliged him to give up the 
Illyrian provinces. About this time, a 
despatch from ins ftitbor 7 in-J.iw (the king 
of Ravari.i) arrived, promising him the 
support of tbe allies, if be would turn 
against bis benefactor,^ the emperor! 
Tbe Neapolitans fmallv, excited by lord 
Reijtinck, declared themselves against 
Engt^iie, wliich compelled him to ask for 
an armistice, which was f efiised. On the 
banks of tbe Mincio, finally, Relk^ardc 
Wiuj compelled, with lii^ sixty thuiisand 
men, to retreat before tbe arinv of the 
viceroy, which counted only "^twenty 
thousand. |Rnt these and other such 
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slight advantage.? were paralyzed by tbo 
events of Paris and Fontainebleau. The 
convention of tbe IGth April, 181 d, sealed 
the fate of Eugene. He made sonic 
clForts that tbe Italian senate should pro- 
pose him to Francis 1. as king of Italy ; 
but tbe demonstration never took place, 
and tbe intrigues Avbicb Austria had 
ncAcr ceased to plot in Italy, finally 
broke out in tbe terrible eniente of 
Milan (2()th April), which was the finish- 
ing stroke for Eugene. He and bis 
wife traversed wdtli some difiicnlty the 
Tyrol, and at Mimicb^vere received most 
alfeelionately. F.ngeiu; w'cnt thence for 
ji short time to Paris, whore Louis XVIIl. 
received him as “ Prince F.ugeiie.” Alex- 
ander of Russi.'i also showed liim mueh 
friendship. When Napoleon had again 
1amb*d at Caiiiies, ihe Austrian govern- 
nieut wanted to imprison Eugene at 
Mmikalscli, in Hniigary, but Alexander 
opposj li it. Afterllie second restoration, 
Eugeuo occupied himself only with his 
jirivali' atlairs, possessing an income of 
six millions of francs. The king of 
Ravaria gave him the title of duke of 
lienehtenhcrg, and afterwards of a royal 
prince of Ravaria. By these titles, F.iigenc 
iielonged to the upper house of tlie Ba- 
varian parliament, and sided with the 
liberal part of it, having learned to speak 
(ierman rather Huently. He died of 
apoplexy on tlio 2()th February, 1S24. 

Theadminislrative merits of the viceroy 
of Italy eannol be passed over in silence. 
'Phe roads which ho made through his 
kingdom (strode reali) communicated 
willi those slupendons routes over the 
Alps. 'L’hose from Ferrara to Padua and 
Fiisine, and from Btlluno to Cadore,were 
eithfr^inade or enlarged. The canal and 
the port of Malainoceo at Venice were 
formed, as well as another canal, uniting 
the Adige wdth the canal d'Este, .and the 
marshes of Verona and Ronco were laid 
ilry. For accomplishing all which, the 
viceroy ha. I established an administration 
despontset chaussees, like that in France. 
He introduced the Code Napoleon into 
Italy, and esttiblishcd four courts of appeal 
at Alilan, Venice, &t;. Venice was de- 
clared a free port, even for nations with 
which Napoleon was at war, except Eng- 
land. The univer.^ity of Padua was re- 
organized, like that ot Pavia and Bologna. 
Eugene established several lyceums, as 
well as a consorvatorium of music at 
Milan. An arsenal and a small flotilla 
w'erc re-established at Venice. After 
ISOD, he established the Instituto dTtalia, 
as well as a council of arts, commerce, 
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and manufiictiircs, and uuiny great insti- 
tutions, which are now all swept away, and 
have made room toi Jesuitic institutions 
and political dungeons. (Biog. Univ. 
iSuppf. Biographic dcs Contcmporains 
parArnauld. Biog. dcs Ilonimcs Vivaiis. 
Vaudancourl, Hist. Volit. (*t Milit. du I*. 
Eugene. jMemoires siir la Cour du B. 
E. par M. la F. Precis sur I’Armce 
d’ltalie. Giiicciardi, &:c. S:c.) 

BEAUJKU, a very ancient and nohle 
J‘'rench family, of which several members 
merit a place in a Biographical Dictionary. 

Jlumbert, sire di^ieatijpu^ constable of 
France, and baron of Beanjolais, servc'd 
nndfn* Philippf' Angnstc and Louis V’l II. 
in their wars against the Alhigenses, and 
was named governor of Languedoc. In 
12dl, ILinihcrt made ‘a pilgrimage to 
St. James of Coinpostcllo. In 1239 he 
accompanied Baldwin 11. on bis return 
t(» Constantinople, hi 12 18 lie went with 
St. I^ouis on the eriisadcj in wliich expe- 
dition be died. His son, 

(iiiichnnl da Jiaunjeu, succeeded liiin 
as constable, and was sent by .Si. lands 
on an enil)a''Sy to Enghind, W'liere lie died 
in 12fM. 

Oaichard da Uaaujvu^ snrnainiHl (he 
Great., snccccded his fatlun*, Louis, in the 
^^arony of Be.aijolais and part of the 
principality of l)oinl)es in 1290, and 
served with glory under Pliilippc-lc-Bel, 
laniis-Hiitiii, Philippe-le-Long, Charles- 
le-Bel, and Philippe do Wilois, He died 
in 1331. His son, 

Edouard, sire de /h’r/?/;V//,l)orinn 1310, 
was created Mareclial de Franet; by 
Pliilippc de V^•^lois, and was present at 
the battle of (hecy, and engaged in ail 
the wars with tlio English, till he was 
slain at the battle of Ardre^ in 13,j# By 
a series of transactions, the seignories of 
Bcaujc'U and Doinbes passed in 1399 to 
ianiis LI. due de Bourbon. 

Pierre de liourbon, sire do Beaujaiy 
married the eldest daughter of Louis XI., 
and e.KiTlcd great political influence 
during the minority of Charles V 11 1 . He 
died in 1.503. (Blog. Univ.) 

BEAUJKU, (Christophe de,) a French 
minor poet of the sixteenth century, wh.s 
baron de Beaujeu and seigneur dc 
Jeaulgcs, and servedagainst the Spaniards 
in the army of Henri HI. Falling into 
disgrace he retired to Switzerland, but 
wjis afterwards in favour with Henri IV', 
His poems, of little wortli, were printed 
under the title of Amours, ensemhle lo 
premier livre de !a Suisse, dto, Paris, 
1589. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAULAC, (Guillaume,) a French 
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advocate, horn in Langnedoe, who dis- 
liiiguished himself by the publication of 
a Repertoire des Lots ot dcs Arvct.es du 
Gonverncment, dc I7S9 a I ’an 1803, par 
ordre alphaheticpic, ehronologifjne, et par 
classement de mctieics. Tliis work was 
the result of great labour, and was distin- 
gniKhed by ii.s anangjmient and admirable 
clasiiilication. 'J'ho accuracy (»f his dates, 
is mo.st scrupulous. Be.iiilac died at*^ 
Pavi.s, 23d of August, ISOL* 

BK.VULATON.a French poet of little 
talent, known only as a translator of the 
Paradise liost of Milton, published in two 
vols, 8vo, 1 778. He died in 1782, and 
was a native (d* Montargis. (Biog. Univ.) 

BKAIH.IEU, (Kiistorg, or Hector de,) 
a French minor poet of the sixteenth 
century, first attached as musician to a 
hoop of wandering comedians, heeame 
afterwards organist of the cathedral of 
Lcetonr, in Gascony. After (putting the 
comedians, he became a catholic prie.st, 
ami then embraced the opinions of (*nlvin, 
and retired to (ieneva, where he became 
a mini>U‘r. His l>(»oks, eon.'-isting of 
ndigioiis poetry, weiu* jnihlished in 1537, 
1513, ami 1.53.5. (Bioo. Univ.) 

BEAU LIEU, (Augustin, 1.589-1037,) 
a Frem*h navigator, liorn at Kouen. At 
tlic ag<' of t wenly-lhrccf lie liad the emn- 
inaml of a ve.ssol in th(^ cxpcdilioii to 
Briipuville, on the coast of Africa, In 
1313 he went to India under captain 
N^ats, In 1319 lu? had tlu‘ command of 
anotb«'r exjicdition to India, of whigl 
wrote an account, which is printed in 
Thev'enot. Beac^^t^i^was subsequently 
employed at tl4Wiege of Rticlielle, and 
at the taking of the Lslc.s of St. Margue- 
rite. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAULliCU, (Scl)a-.tien de Pontault, 
si( ur dc,) chief engineer ami marc'chal 
d(»s champs ct arnuMis to Louis XI W; is 
Cl lebrated as the author of th(‘ large rol- 
loetion of plans and views of tlie places 
besieged and t.iken by that monaicb pre- 
vious to the time of his death in 1371. 

BEAULIEU, or BAULOT, t Jacqm's,) 
a eadebrated litbotomist, better known 
under tlie appellation of Frcre Jaccpies, 
having assumed the monastic (jrder. He 
was born in 13.51, in th(^ village of Eten- 
doime, in Fr.«ie.he C(imt(‘, of poor pa- 
rents ; and laljoured for his subsistence 
until the age of sixteen, wlicn he was seized 
with an urdeiit^desire ti> trav(d. All the 
e(lu(;ation he had received con.sisted*in the 
ability to read and write. He was attacked 
by disease, anti* (ddiged to become an in-* 
mate ^#f the liospital of Lons de- Saul inier, 
wliich accident determined liis fiiture 
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carcrr; for, when convalescent, he was 
engaged in administering to the wants of 
lliosc around liim suffering from severe 
illness, and he is said to have expressed 
a great d^‘sire to learn to bleed, and to 
perform other little operations of surgei^. 
He was, however, discharged the hos- 
pital, and he entered ns a common sol- 
dier in a regiment of envalry, and in the 
course of hisc<ampaign became acquainted 
with an Italian quack, J*auloni, wlio was 
popular for bis ability in performing the 
operation for the stone. At twenty-one 
years of age Beaulieu obtained bis dis- 
eharge from bis regiment, and attached 
himself to the charlatan, with whom he 
journeyed about for five or six yevrs. 
Having, by this time, acquired siiflicient 
information to practise for biniself, bo 
declined accennpanying bis master to V\‘- 
niee, and set np on his own account, 
lie went to Ih-ovcncc, gained a reputa- 
tion for ability, and at tlie expiration of 
n few years look upon In'msclf the liahit 
of a monk, dillercnt from any known 
order, but a])|)roaching to that of the 
Bccolets, I’rom religious scruples, he 
censed to practise the operation for cas- 
tration, hut he continued to operate for 
the stone. His ordinary residence was 
at Besiinvon, in the hospital La Charite, 
erected for the maintenance of aged per- 
sons and children. His food was bread 
and the most niaigre soups ; be despised 
money, and never would accept of more 
tluM^was sullicient to ))ay for the setting 
of bis instnimenls and the mending of 
bis slioes. He to Maiseillcs, 

thence to Languedoc am* ILmssillun. At 
PiTpignan be is stated to have first per- 
formed the lateral operation for the stone. 
He n’tuniid to his country in JG«8, and 
in KJtbj was again at Besanvon, where 
he successfully operated upon a canon of 
that city, by whom he was advised to go 
to Paris, and from whom he received a 
token ofrecommendi'iiion to anotliercamm 
of Notre Dame. Furnished witli nu- 
merous ccrliiicates as to the operations 
he hail performed, he visited the capital, 
and was presented by the 'canon to M. 
de Harlay, first president of the parlia- 
ment. In the month of August, 1G97, 
M. de Hnrluy desired tbc«pbysicians and 
surgeons of the Hotel Dieu to inquire 
into the methods adopted by Beaulieu, 
and to report upon their ^^fitness and ori- 
ginnlVty. Experiments upon the .dead 
body w'ere porfonned by him in the pre- 
’ sence of the medical officers of the Iios- 
pitnl, and an account of them ajnd the 
6ubse<pieut dissections have been given 
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by M. Mery^, surgeon of the Hotel Dieu. 
He was also permitted to operate upon 
the living subject; but of sixty cases 
operated upon twenty-live proved fatal. 
He was, in short, ignorant of anatomy, 
liis instruments were clumsily made, and 
bis method of operating frequently varied. 
The numerous accidents that occurred — 
the natural result of a want of anatomical 
information — compelled him to (juit Paris, 
and to return to bis erratic mode of life : 
in October l(j07 be le.'t the capital, went 
to Orleans, whence be passed, in 1698, 
to Aix-la-Cbapellc, mid the next year 
into Holland. In 17l3o be wius sent for 
to Versailles by the phy.‘'ician to the king, 
M. Fagon, who suliered under the stone, 
and who recommended him to study 
anatomy, and place himself under Du- 
vernay and Winslow, fi-«nn whom be re- 
ceived some inslruclion, and attended 
demonstrations upon the body. In the 
following year he ))erfornicd his opera- 
ti(m oil several persons with success, 
and he obtained tlie approbation of the 
court. Of tw'elve patients on whom he 
operated at Fontainebleau two only died, 
and these cases were even considered 
doubtful. In consequence of this success, 
an assembly w'as convened of the admi- 
nistrators of the Hotel Dieu, by order o'* 
the first president of the parliament, who 
propo.sed that Beaulitm should be per- 
mitted to operate in the Parisian hospitals. 
Mery opposed the proceeding, on the 
ground of the accidents that liad before 
ensued, but the majority of the council 
were in his favour, and he was peniiittcd 
to operate at the lldtel Dieu, and at La 
(lliarite. '['he first account of his opera- 
tion on a living subject is inserted in the 
Philof jpliical Transactions for March 
1699, ill a letter from M. Be.ssicre, sur- 
geon, addressed to the president of the 
Hoyal Society, then Sir Hans Sloane. Dr. 
Martin Lister gave an account of his 
operation, which he had witnessed w'hilst 
with the English embassy at Paris, in 1698. 
From this account we learn that be ope- 
rated upon ten cases in less tbaii an 
hour’s time, and that on the third day 
they were all, with the exception of one, 
doing perfectly well. Notwithstanding 
bis success, the mode of bis operating 
was so rude, and appareiitlv cruel, that 
M. Fagon declined to submit to it, and 
placed himself in the bands of Mares- 
chal, the most eminent surgeon of liis 
day; and this disappointment, added 
to the death of the Marescbal de Lorges, 
on whom he had o^ierated, induced Beau- 
lieu to quit Paris. He passed through 
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Geneva, and in 1701 arrivod in Holland, 
where lie was well received. IVofessor 
Rau, who luid seen him operate in Paris, 
introduced him to tlie magistrates of 
Amsterdam. Here lie operated with 
such success that he was lodged and 
hoarded at the expense of the public 
treasury. A gold medal, of the value of 
400 livres, was struck to mark the appro- 
bation of the magistracy of his services. 
The bust of Frerc Jacques was on one 
side, and on the revov'ic the arms of the 
town, W'itli the motto, Pronenmlis cicihns. 
From Holland h« visited Flanders, ob- 
tained from Fagon a permission to ojie- 
rate in all places to which he should he 
called ; tlien went to Lyons, where he 
remained during a year. In 170!) lie was 
at Geneva, and afterward?^ at Nancy, and 
in 1711 at Liege; in 171*2 at Sirashnrg 
and Vienna; and from 1710 to 17 Hi 
at Venire, Padua, and Rome. He then 
returned to his native country, found his 
parents dead, and entered into a convent 
of Benedictines, wliere he vemaimsl, de- 
voting himself to acts of charity, for nearly 
the remainder of his life. Shortly before 
his death he withdrew from tlie convent, 
to sojourn with an old friend, M. Decars, 
car to whom he died, in 1719. 

The method of operating for the stone, 
commonly known as the lateral, in- 
vented by FrCire Jacques, is that adopted 
with so much succes^ at the present day. 
The knowledge of anatomy, and the 
consequent iniprovenumt of .surgery, have 
removed from the operation the terrors 
and dread attendant upon its execution 
in unprofessional hands. It would bean 
injustice to the memory of Beaulieu, 
however, to look upon him in the light 
of a quack, since he observed no ®rccy 
in his method, and affected no mystery ; 
neither was his object the attainment of 
gain. Had lie received a medical edu- 
cation, or had he even been acquainted 
with the rudiments of anatopiical science, 
he might have perfected his invention in 
many rcs|U'cts. His practice was im- 
mense. Ill hi.s reply to M. Mery, he 
states that he had performed more than 
4.300 operations for the stone ; and it is 
said that this nimihcr liad reached to 
upwards of 0000 before his death. 

BEAULIEU, (Jean Pierre, baron of, 
bom 1725 ; died 1819.) He was a general 
in the Austrian service, and born at 
Lathuy in Brabant, of a poor family, 
although of noble origin. He entered 
the army in 1 74.3, and was a captain of 
infantry in 1747. As aide-de-camp to 
marshal Daiin, during the seven years' 


war, he displayed the mojt signal cour.*ige, 
and gained by his scrxice.s at the battles 
of Collin, Breslau, L'Mitheii, kQ.y the ranks 
of major, lieutcnaut-coloiicl, the cross ol 
Maria 't’heresa, and a patent* of baron. 
Peace having now relumed, liis time was 
occupied in superintending the cmbellish- 
inenth of inqicrial palaces ; and being ap-i 
}>ointcd to th(‘ military government of 
the Pays-Bas, he hatl surticij.‘iit leisure to 
reside generally in the eountiy, where 
he amused hiinse'lf in agricultural pur- 
suits ; hut in 1789, he wa.s called upon 
to take the coimuaiiil of the Austrian 
army, as major-general, and by his /.cal 
and bravely contributed more than any 
one to tcnuiiiate this war in a short time. 
It W'us in one of these eomhats that he 
manifested a stoicism perfiM*tly Uoman ; 
for on learning the de ath of his son, who 
had just been struck by a hall, he ex- 
claimed, “ My friends, this is not ,a time 
ff>r tears; we mn.'st conquer.” In 1790 
the collar of commander of Maria 'flicresa 
was forwarded to him, as well as the 
hro\et of lieut(‘iiant-gei»eral. Beaulieu 
WMs att.'U’ked near Jeinappes by genenil 
Biron in 1792, wlien, placing himstlf on 
the ilefensivc, he coinplcttdv beat the 
French, and in subsequent actions was 
equally successful. However, he was 
doomed to experience several reverses at 
the commencement of Bonaparte’s cc]i‘- 
hrated eareer, and particularly at the 
Bridge of liodi, as well as to sutler many 
.sevefe los<i s in property and estates by 
pillage; and it i.s murji to ho wondered 
at, that after series of vexations 

and trials lie slifflul attain the great age 
of ninety-four }ear.-4, having died at 
Lintz in 1819. 

BEAL J..I I'TJ, (Claude Frau<;ois,) born 
at lUom in was engaged, at the 

beginning of llu* revolution, as editor of 
several journals, Impri' oned during llio 
ferrvur in the Conciergerie and Luxem- 
bourg, he had an opportunity of hocoming 
acquainted with the fates of many of the 
victims of those times. He w'a.s after- 
wards employed by government; and 
wrote, Essais Histmique.s sur ks Causes 
et les Effets de la Hevolulion Fran^'aise, 
Paris, JiSOJ — 6 vols, 8vo, — one of 
the best works^n tliose events. He con- 
tributed, also, some articles to the Biog. 
Univ. (Biog. dea Hommes Vivans.) 

BEAULIEU^ master of the oreyestva 
to king Henry the Third of France. 
He composed, conjointly with Salmon, 
the mu.sic to tlie extravagant festivals,* 
given ^it the nuptials of the duke de 
.ioyeuse. (Gruber.) ^ 
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BEAULIEU, (JeanFran9ois Brcmont, 
who took the name of,) aFrench actor, wlio 
early attached himself to the stage. He 
appeared in the characters of simpletons, 

L and playccf at many theatres of the capi- 
I tal. He joined in the proceedings of the 
irst French revolution, and on the 14th of 
I^Tuly, 1789, was one of the foremost in 
ihe attack on the Bastile, for which he was 
appointed a c;aptain of the Paris national 
guard. After engaging in many other of 
the scenes of that terrihe period, he again 
appeared at the Theatre de la Citi in 
1802, in the character of Mahomet, but 
witli very equivocal success. In 1805 he 
established a correspondence with the 
managers of provincial theatres, to fur- 
nish them with subjects, a speculation 
that was not only unproductive, but 
caused his ruin. After writing a letter 
to his wife, saying that his life was useless 
to her, and that those who would refuse 
her assistance during his life, would aid 
her after his death, he shot himself 
through the head. (Biog. dcs Contemp.) 

BEAULIEU, (Jean Baptiste Allais de,) 
a celebrated ornamental writer of the 
seventeenth century, published, L'Art 
d’fkjrire. This work, engraved by Se- 
iiault, was printed in Paris, 1081, 1688, 
in folio. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAULIEU, (Louis le Blanc, seigneur 
de,) a reformed preacher and professor of 
theology at Sedan, was born in 1614, 
either at Plessis Marli, or, as has been 
maintained with some probability, at 
Beaulieu, the plac^toii which he takes 
his cognomen. LitRNl^ known of the 
events of his life, beyoimtihe circumstance 
of his moderation, and his wish to recon- 
cile the contending parties of the reformed 
church. This course of conduct, at a 
time of fierce polemical controversy, had 
the natural effect of producing against 
him, from both parties, a charge of luke- 
warmness, and many went the length of 
asserting that he was a spy in the camp, 
employed to further the union of the 
churches, which was the object of the 
intri^es of cardinal Richelieu. At his 
death, however, in 1675, a more honour- 
able testimony to his deserts was home 
by all parties ; and Ids acuteness, honesty 
of purpose, and dexterity in managing 
the points of dispute, were univcnally 
acknowledged. He wrote, De POngine 
de la« Salute Ecriture, Lrnd. 1660; and 
Theses Thedc^ice variis Temporibus in 
Academia Sedanensi cd^ss et ad dispu- 
'^tandum propositse, 4to, Sedan, 1675; 
and fol. Loum 1708. (Ersch und Oluber.) 

B£AUMA^OIR« (Philippe de,) boru 
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in the Beauvoisin, one of the most ancient 
French jurisconsults, was counseillerand 
baillif of Robert, count of Clermont, in 
the reign of St. Louis. He was sent by 
the king on a mission to Rome in 1289. 
He died in 1296. He collected the 
Coutumes de Beauvoisis in 1283, which 
still remains as a precious monument of 
the ancient legal customs of France. 
It was printed in 1690. (Biog. Uuiv. 
Suppl.) 

BEAUMANOIR, (Jean de,) a Breton 
warrior of the fourteenth century, the 
companion of Duguesflin, and partisan 
of Charles de Blois against Jean do Mont- 
fort, in the famous civil war. Beauma- 
noir is chiefly celebrated as being the 
commander of the thirty Bretons who are 
said to have fought with thirty English- 
men in 1351. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUMANOIR, (le baron cle,) a 
French writer of the last century, in prose 
and verse, who is now almost forgotten. 
His chief works are a Iraiisldtion of the 
Iliad and some tragedies. He was by 
profession a soldier. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUMARCHAIS, (Pierre Auguste 
Caron,) was born at Paris in 1732. His 
father, who was a watchmaker, brought 
him up to the trade, in which he made 
considerable progress; having invented 
an improvement, which being contested 
by another watchmaker, was adjudged to 
him by the Academy of Science. Being 
attached to music, and a good player on 
the harp and the guitar, he ivas asked to 
play before the daughters of Louis XV., 
and soon admitted to their private con- 
certs and parties. Enjoying now the 
patronage of the court, he became ac- 
quainted with the rich farmer-genera], 
Parisf^uvemey. Naturally vain, and now 
intoxicated with pride, he involved him- 
self in three law-suits, and gained consider- 
able notoriety by the pleadings, which he 
wrote and published, full of malignity and 
satire. At the beginning of the Anglo- 
American war, Beaumarchais entered mto 
a speculation, with a borrowed capital, to 
supply the cronies with arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. ; and though he lost sevend ves- 
sels, three of whicn were tiiken by the 
English cruisers, he enriched himself by 
the undertaking. He was now employed 
by the French ministry in some political 
transactions; contributed not a little to 
the establishment of the bank of £scount| 
which he foolishly boasted would be the 
rival of the bank of England ; and to the 
adoption of the iire-engincs, in which he 
met, at first, with great opposition ; and, 
lastly, to a scheme of supplying Paris 
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ixrith water, in which lie was violently 
attacked by Mirabeau. 

When the French revolution broke out,’ 
Beaumarchais became a member of the 
first provisionary commune of Paris ; and 
in 1792 he entered into a contract for 
supplying corn, and 60,000 muskets, from 
Hmumd, on account of which he received 
300,000 francs (12,000/.) in advance; 
but falling into suspicion, after being 
twice accused, arrested, and liberated, he 
fled to England. At the death of Robes- 
pierre, 1794, he returned to France, and 
lost a great part oMiis fortune in a foolish 
speculation in salt. Tired now of con- 
tending with his enemies and his cre- 
ditors, he retired to the bosom of his 
family, and having reached the age of 
sixty-nine years and three months, on the 
i9th of May, 1799, as it is generally sup- 
posed, he died by an apoplectic stroke, 
though, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, who, on the day previous to his 
death, had had a long conversation with 
him on the means of getting rid of life 
without effort and without pain, by his 
own hand. 

The works of Beaumarchais are chiefly 
dramatic, and on them, that is, on some 
^ f them only, rests his whole literary re- 
putation : they were all collected in 1809, 
in 7 vols, 8vo, and a life of liim had pre- 
viously been printed in 1802, in 1 v«l. 
12mo. They contain, the M^moires 
contre les Sieurs Goetzman, la Blache, 
Marin d’Arnaud, published in 1774 and 
1775. 2. M4moirc en R6ponse de celui 
de Guillaume Kornman, Paris, 1787. 
3. Eugenie, a drama in five acts, his first 
attempt, in 1767. 4. Les Deux Amis, 
represented in 1770. 5. Le Barl^r de 
Seville, and La Folle Journce, outc Ma- 
nage de Figaro ; the former in four acts, 
represented in 1775, the latter in five acts, 
in 1 784. In Figaro, Beaumarchais has per- 
sonified the tiers etats, superior in wit, in- 
dustry, and activity, to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power; so that the idea of the piece is not 
only a satirical allegory upon the govern- 
ment and nobility of that epoch, but a liv- 
ing manifesto upon the inequality, just or 
unjust, of society. We must not be sur- 
prised, tlierefore, if, for a long time, the 
comedy was forbidden to be acted. When 
at length suiTered to be performed, its suc- 
leess was astonishing. It has been stated, 
that such was the anxiety and eagerness of 
the people to be present at the first repre- 
sentation, that more than 400persoii8 went 
to the theatre early in the morning, and 
passed the day, and dined in the bdxes. 
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It was acted, for two years ninning, 
twice in every week, and produced 50,000 
francs to the theatre, and 30,000 to Beau- 
marchais, who used to say, that if theroj 
were any thing more foolish than his play,! 
it was its success, 6. Tarare, an opera| 
in five acts. 7. La M^re Coujpable, of, 
comedy in five acts, represented in 1792.1 
8, Memoire en Reponse auManifeste du* 
Roi d'Angleterre, a most striking instance 
of vanity and pride, and worthy of the 
writer of Figaro ; who, us a private in- 
dividual, believed himself to liave the 
right to answer, iu hut own 7iame, the de- 
claration of war by the king of England. 
Even the French government of that 
time had it suppressed. 9. Memoires a 
Lecointre de Versailles, ou mes Six 
Epoques, Paris, 1793; a curious work, 
in wliich Beaumarchais relates, with cle- 
verness and force, the dangers he had 
encountered during the revolution, 10. 
A new edition of till the works of Vol- 
taire, on which he spent an immense sum, 
and lost about 40,000/. Beaumarchais 
was a compound of singularities and con- 
tradictions. Born in a low condition, he 
succeeded in making a great fortune, 
witliout spending a shilling of his own, or 
holding any place of emolument ; vain, 
conceited, petulant, and immoral, he was 
admitted into the highest society; and en- 
joying the protection of the family of Louis 
XV., he was amongst tlie first to engage 
in the revolution which dethroned L^uis 
XVL 

BE AUMELL1^( Laurence Angli viel 
de la,) bom jj(^ulleruuge, in Lower 
Languedoc, in w27, was educated by the 
Jesuits, and soon after visiting Geneva 
made himself remarkable, as Voltaire 
asserts, by preaching in the protestant 
churches. In 1751, be was elected pro- 
fessor of French literature at Copenhagen, 
where he published a small work, entitled 
Mes Pensces, ou le qu’on dira-t on ; not 
devoid of talent and wit, and even exhi- 
biting an occasional power of thought, but 
full of bold and gratuitous assertions in 
politics, as well os in morals, and spar- 
ing neither men or measures, which 
procured him many enemies, amongst 
whom, the first, the bitterest, and Utc 
most irreconc3ablc, was Voltaire, whom 
he had the imprudence to visit afWr 
having introduced in his Penates some 
observations nat very flattering tq him. 
The'eonsequence was, that, when at ilm 
end of the yea% 1751, having left Copen- 
hagen- he went to Berlin, he was ^pewedT 
to so much vexaflon through the inter- 
ference of Voltaire, that, ^ May 1752, 
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he quitted Prussia for Paris, But there 
also he found too many enemies, the 
number of which he had the imprudence 
\ or misfortune to increase by the publica- 
I lion of some sarcastic notes added to the 
tSidcle de Louis XVI, for which he was 
sent to the Bastilo. Recovering his H- 
^herty at the end of six months, he pub- 
'lished the *M4moircs de Madame dc 
Maintenon, in 6 vols, l2mo, and soon 
after 9 vols. more of her letters. But this 
work, which was at first received with ap- 
plause, contains too many mistakes of all 
sorts to continue a favourite ; and fur- 
nished his enemies with a new occasion 
of having him imprisoned in the Bastilc. 

In the mean time, Voltaire published 
a Suppldment au Si^clc dc Louis XIV., 
in answer to the sarcastic notes of Bcau- 
melle, to which the latter replied in 1754; 
and yeti ftien he recovered his liberty, 
which I about the same t'me in which 
Voltaire* Jad recovered his own, after 
having b in detained at Frankfort by the 
order of Frederick II., Beanmelle, who 
♦had gone to live quietly in the country, 
wrote a letter to Voltaire, to persuade 
him to give up every idea of ambition, 
and to lay aside those literary petitesses 
which had spread so many clouds on 
their lives, and to follow his example ; 
and there is no doubt that now Beanmelle 
really wished to be reconciled, and cease 
writing against Voltaire, but the certainty 
of never being able to disarm his anger 
made him, as he said, “ prefer war, parti- 
cularly tis his works the better for it.” 
He republished, in K6ponse to 

the Siippl^meiitauSi^cIe de Louis XIV., 
with the addition of new remarks in the 
shape of letters. Of these, Voltaire took 
no notice at the time, but not long after, 
he introduced Beaumelle amongst the pick- 
pockets who, in the Pucelle, are con- 
demtied to the galleys, because 

** 11 prend d'autrul lew pock'es pour les siennes ” 

Baffled in an attempt to obtain redress, be 
again attacked Voltaire, by publishing the 
Commentaire but rHeiiriade,abitter criti- 
cism on that poem, which was revised by 
Fr ton; and published in 4 to, and in 8vo, 
tuf/ years alter his death. In it, more 
th i in any other of hi^ wmrks, Beau- 
mene shows his excessive vanity, en- 
hanced by his rancour against Voltaire ; 
for iqnongst the many eedterations and 
changes which he proposes, some of 
^ which are properly imagi||ed, he ventured 
to give long and extensive specimens of 
poetical compo8itkin» which, according to 
nini, were to £upetaede the original, with- 
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out having, .as his biographer Cheron 
observes, 5ie least idea of poetry, or of 
the rules of versification. Through the 
protection of madame du Barry, his 
friends, in 1772, obtained for him a situ- 
ation in the Royal Library ; but, by an 
inflammation of the chest, he died in the 
following year. 

BEAUMESNIL, (Henrietta Adelaide, 
who adopted the name of Villaard, 1748 
— 1803,) an actress of eminence, who 
appeared on the 27th of November, 1766, 
in the pastoral of Sylvie, in which she 
surpassed Mile. Arnoufd in the principal 
character, which that lady abandoned on 
the third representation. Never was a 
debutante known to succeed with so much 
ease. She played with' Mile. Arnould 
in Dardaniis, Castor ct Pollux, Tphigenie 
en Aulide, &c . ; replaced her in Myrtil 
et Lycoris, and created many characters 
in new operas. Mademoiselle Beau- 
mesnil seems to have been an actress of 
great versatility of talent, succeeding, as 
she did, as a player, an opera singer, 
and a dancer. In consequence of severe 
illness, she retired from the stage in 
1781, receiving a pension from the opera 
and another from the king. She some 
years afterwards married an advocate 
named Philippe, hornme d'affaires to tlie . 
duchess de Bourbon. She contributed to 
the opera, in 1784, Tibulle et DCdie, 
which was represented at Versailles before 
the court. This opera was reproduced at 
Paris, when Gustavus the Third, king of 
Sweden, assisted at one of the represent- 
ations, Other musical works are attri- 
buted to her. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUMONT, (Sir John,) was a poet 
of considerable skill in versification, and 
one m our smoothest writers of heroic 
couplets, but somewhat deficient in 
vigour and invention. As, according to 
Anthony Wood (Athen. Oxon. ii. 434, 
edit. Bliss,) he was entered as gentleman 
commoner of Broadgate hall (now Pem- 
broke college) in 1596, then fourteen 
years old, his birth is fixed in 1582. H.e 
was the second son of Francis Beaumont, 
a judge of the court of Common Pleas in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the place of 
his birth was his father's seat at Grace- 
Dieu, Leicestershire. It does not appear 
that he took any degree at Oxmd, 
though we are informed that he resided 
there « about three years and coming 
to ]^ndon, he wat entered a mernfa^ of 
an inn of court (which is not mentioned) ; 
but he soon abandoned the study of the 
law; mid returning to his native county, 
married Eliadbeth, the daughter of John 
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Fortescu?, esq. He seems to have lived 
in retirement ; but in 162(> he was made 
a baronet by Charles 1. and died two 
years afterwards, not having completed 
Ills forty-sixth year. The cause of his 
premature decease is not known ; but from 
some lines by Michael Drayton upon that 
event, we might be led to suppose that 
Sir John Beaumont's death was hastened 
by “ care for that which was not worth 
his breath/* — too great attention to some 
worldly concerns. Wood informs us that 
Sir John Beaumont “ successfully em- 
ployed the earlier part of his life in 
poetry,’* and the latcr he “as happily 
bestowed on more serious and beneficial 
studies.’* A religious poem, called The 
Crown of Thoms, in eiglit books, seems 
to have been the result of both, hut it 
was never printed, llis only published 
productions were collected and given to 
the world by his son ; but it is remark- 
able that all the known copies want one 
leaf, which was cut out, either because 
the poem printed upon it was not his, or 
because it was otherwise objectionable. 
The volume was entitled Bosworth Field, 
withaTastc of the Vtiriety of other Poems 
left by Sir John Beaumont, Bart. ; so that 
they include by no means all he wrote. 
The author of titc Cicneral Biographical 
■^Dictionary says, that “ the chaste com- 
plexion of the whole shows that to genius 
he added virtue and delicacy,” which is 
certainly true of nil the reniain.s which 
his son thought fit to give to the 
world. Of the rest wc know nothing, 
though there is not the slightest ground 
for fastening any imputation upon the 
memory of Sir John Beaumont. In his 
lines “ On the true Form of English 
Poetry/* he explains clearly and^ace- 
fuUy the plan ne hod himself pursued, 
and the principles by which he had been 
guided. He was buried at Belton in Lei- 
cestershire. 

BEAUMONT, (Francis,) one of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
belonged to the family of Beaumonts of 
Grace-Dieu, in Leicestershire, and chiefly 
remarkable as having been father of 
the celebrated Francis Beaumont. He 
was the son of John Beaumont, master 
of the Rolls, by Elizabeth Hastings, his 
second wife. Of his life few partictdars 
are known. We find him applying to 


He died at Grace-Dieu on the 22d of 
April, 1.59$. (Nichols’s Leicestershire.) 

BEAUMONT, (Francis,) an eminent 
dramatic poet, and for some years play- J 
partner witli John Fletcher, was the third F 
son of Francis Beaumont, the judge of the] 
court of Common Pleas in the reigii ofj 
Elizabeth. Anthony Wood informs usf 
that he was of Cambridge, and it is sin-^ 
gular that he should omit to claim so 
distinguished a man for Oxfdrd, consider- 
ing, as Dr. Bliss has shown, ( Atheii.*OxoiK 
ii. 437,) that, like his brother, Sir John 
Beaumont, he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Broadgate hall, on the 
4th of February, 1500-7. He was then 
only twelve years old, and was conse- 
quently born (probably at his father’s 
residence, Grace-Dieu, in Leicestershire,) 
in 1584, or early in 1585. He quitted 
Oxford soon after his matriculation, and 
repaired to London, where he became a 
member of the Inner Temple, and studied 
law, apparently with as little liking for 
it as most poets have at all times evinced. 

If Salmacis and Ilerinaphroditus, a para- 
phrase from Ovid, be really his, (of which • 
we entertain some douht,) he became a 
poet, and .published poetry, before he 
wiia eighteen. Some of his biographers 
have stated that at the date when Salmacis 
and Herniaphroditiis ctunc out, Beau- 
mont was only sixteen years old; but 
this is an error, arising from the mistaken 
supposition that ho was only ten, instead 
of twelve, when he was entered of Broad- 
gate hall, on 4tli February, 1596-7. 
Neither is it by m^ns certain that 


Neither is it by^jy m^ns certain that 
Salmacis and llPmaphroditus was from 
hts pen : it originally came out in 4to, in 
1602, “ imprinted at London, for John 
Hodgets,” without any name or initials 
of the author, which were fraudulently 
added by Blaicklock, the bookseller, when 
be reprinted the poem with others in 
1610, and when he wished it to be be- 
lieved that it wal the work of sb cele- 
brated a poet. He was guilty of another 
trick of the same kind in subscribing a 
copy of commendatory verses J. F. (as 
if they had been contributed by John 
Fletcher) instead of A. F. as they stand 
in the edition of 1602. Besides, it it 
notorious that blaicklock inserted in the 
volume in 1640 several pieces justly 
claimed for other authors. However, 
supposing Salmgeis and Hermaphrodllut 
to be; by Beaumont, it does him no^great 
credit, and he can well ^are any repu- 
tation for precocious abilities to W de- • 
rived fmm it. AU Beaumont'sbiographeni 
have hitherto, taken it for^granted that 


the earl of Shrewsbury (3d of Jiny, 1586) 
for permission to name him as his chief 
patron in his speech in the Common 
Pleas, when he siiould be inaugurated as 
seijeant In January 1593, he became 
a judge of that court and was knighted. 
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hU title to this youtliful effusion was 
indisputable. 

The dramatic partnership between 
‘ Beaumont and Fletcher seems to have 
subsisted fbr not more than twelve years, 
indeed it had so long a duration. Flet- 
cher (if we suppose that the entries in 
Henslowe’s diary refer to him) was a 
dramatic author long before Beaumont, 
and he outlived him by about ten years. 
During those ten years, Fletcher pro- 
duced more plays alone than had been 

P reviously written by him in concert with 
ieaumont ; hut it is not easy to settle the 
precise claims of each, and Sir Aston 
Cockayne, in some verses addressed to 
the printer of the first collected edition of 
their dramatic works, complains that the 
many of Fletcher had been confounded 
with the few of Beaumont, 

** For Beaumont of those many writ but few 

adding, that Massinger was, at least, an 
assistant '*in other few.’* In the same 
way, Rowl^ was concerned in some; 
and in Sir A. Herbert’s Office-Book, he 
is registered as joint-aiitlior with Fletcher 
of the Maid of the Mill. On the whole, 
it has been more than plausibly conjec- 
tured, that out of fifty-two plays which 
have gone by the joint names of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, the former only con- 
tributed to seventeen. The earliest of 
these, as far as regards publication, was 
the Woman Hater, licensed by Sir George 
Buc on the 2()th May, 1607, (Chalnfers’s 
Supp. Apology, p. 200,) and printed in 
the same year. If Hl^owe be correct, 
Fletcher had written fo?4iis company as 
early as 1506, and he could not have 
been assisted by Beaumont, at all events, 
until after 1602. Beaumont’s death oc- 
curred in March, 1615-16 ; and if we 
are to believe the combined testimony of 
bishop Corbet and Sir John Beaumont, 
his early decease was at least promoted 
by his literary labours. His brother says 
expressly, 

** So dearly bast thou bought tby precious lines, 
Their praise grew swiftly, so tby life declines.” 

He was buried at the entrance of what 
used to be called St Benedict’s chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, on the Otli March, 
1615, which, according to our present 
mode of dating the new year from the 1st 
January, womd be 1616. The fact of 
Beaufhont’s manriage to Ursula, daughter 
and coheir of Henry Isley, of Sundridge, 
^Kent, is almost the only%aown circum- 
stance of his private history ; an4 even 
the date of this uniml has never been 
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ascertained. , He left behind him two 
daughters, one of whom was named 
Frances, and was said to have been living 
in 1700, upon a pension of 100/. a year, 
granted her by the duke of Ormond, 
“ in whose family (says Dr. Bliss) it is 
reported she had resided as a domestic,” 
meaning, perhaps, that she had been 
governess and instnictress to some of the 
ladies of that noble house. It has been 
asserted that she once had some addi- 
tional poems by her father in her posses- 
sion, but that she lost them during one 
of her voyages to Ireland. Recollecting 
the loss of the continuation of Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, the death of Milton’s friend, 
King, and the loss of Beaumont’s poems, 
we may say that the Irish sea has been 
nearly as fatal to poetry as the Irish land 
has been productive of it. 

BEAUMONT, (Sir George Howland, 
hart. Nov. 6th, 1753— Feb. 7th, 1827,) 
a diatinguished amateur of the fine arts, 
was born at Dunmow, in Essex, and suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father in 1762. He received his 
education at Eton and Oxford, and in 
1782 proceeded on his travels to France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. In 1790 he was 
elected member of parliament for Beer- 
alston, but he paid no great attention 
politics. In 1819, and again in 1822, he 
visited the continent, and made some 
purchases of valuable pictures, with the 
declared intention of giving them to the 
nation, on the establishment of a national 
gallery, a resolution he munificently 
carried into effect, and they now form a 
portion of the collection in Trafalgar- 
smiare. He died at his seat, Coleorton 
Hall. Sir George Beaumont was a liberal 
patro^of uiodern artists, and besides his 
refined taste as a connoisseur, has ex-, 
liibited a great degree of practical ability 
as a painter of landscape. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the works of 
Claude and Wilson, and seems to have 
formed his own style from a careful study 
of the principles of art by which these 
two great masters were guided. In 
severd of his pictures Sir George appears 
to have aimed at the richness and power 
of Gainsborough ; but whether he adopted 
the vigour of this artist, or the wannth 
(uid lucidness of Claude or Wilson, he 
never shows himself a servile imitator, 
but adopts the spirit of each vrathout 
becoming a mannerist after either. (Gent 
Mag.) 

BEAUMONT, (Bazil,) a jfoitiah ad- 
miral. This meritorious but ill-fated 
officer was the fourth son .Henry 
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Beaumont, bart, and EUzoljeth, daughter 
of Geo. Farmer, esq.,prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas, and descended from a 
very respectable family of the same name, 
which long floiirishea in the county of 
Warwick. The family of Beaumont is of 
a very ancient and noble eKtraction, being 
descended from Lewis, second son of 
Cliarles, king of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
younger brother to Lewis the Ninth, king 
of France. Its surname is derived from 
a city of the same name on the river 
Sarte, in the province of Maine. It was 
first a viscounty^ and afterwards raised 
into a duchy. “ Agnes, the female heir 
of that honour and seigneury, marrying 
Lewis, above-mentioned, the sons of the 
.said marriage took the name of Beau- 
mont. Henry Beaumont, the fourth son 
of Lewis and Agnes, had several honour- 
able grants in England, and held many 
eminent oificcs in the state. He is gene- 
rally supposed to have come over into 
England at the instance of queen Eleanor, 
wife to Edward the First; Isabel, his 
sister, wife to lord De Vesci, of Alnwick, 
being always styled kinswoman to the 
queen. His descendants successively 
enjoyed tlie highest honours and most 
consequential civil as well as military ap 
^ointments; many of them (the descend- 
ants of Henry) having been sttnnnoned 
to parliament us barons ; and Jolm, who 
lived in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
being created by that unfortunate monarch 
earl of Boulogne and viscount Beaumont, 
the first (be it remarked) ever honoured 
in England with that rank (title). He 
was also a knight of the garter, and lost 
his life in the cause of his royal bene- 
factor, being unfortunately slain at the 
batde of Northampton. The #ie of 
viscoimt being extinct in the person of 
William, his son and successor, who was 
attainted for his adlierence to the Lan- 
castrian cause, and afterwards restored 
by Henry the Seventh, it has not since 
been revived in any of the collateral 
branches.** (Chamock.) 

Thomas, the second son of John lord 
Beaiunont, admiral of the North, in the 
12th and 17tli of Richard the Second, 
was the ancestor, in a direct line, of 
Thomas Beaumont, esq., of Stoughton 
Grange, in the county of Leicester, 
cfeatM baronet in the vear 1660. Sir 
llioinas was the grandfather of Basil 
Beaumont, of whom we have now to give 
some account 

The subject of this sketeh was bom 
in the year 1669 ; was sent early to sea, 
under toe patronage of lord Dartmouth. 
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He was appointed lieutenant of the 

Portsmouth, October 1688 Be»» 

tween the years 1689 and 1694, he com- 
manded three vessels of war, in all of J 
which ho is said to have heed 8ne-| 
cessful ill destroying and cimturing the 
privateers of the enemy. His cruizes 
were generally confined to the English! 
Channel. His zeal and octiyity soon^ 
procured for him the rank of commodore, 
in which capacity he was employed for a 
considerable time in blockading the 
enemy in the port of Dunkirk. Char- 
nock makes mention of his having, as 
commodore of a stout squadron, destroyed 
some ships and vessels said to be laying 
in Camaret and Bertheaume bays.** But 
the same authority admits, that “ tlie 
account which caused the commodore to 
be sent in search of the enemy, was found 
to be rather exaggerated, four or five 
vessels only being found there,'* (mean- 
ing the above-mentioned bays,) which 
vessels, Cliarnoek adds, but on what 
authority we know not, “ were conse- 
quently destroyed." 

Beaumont appears to have been em- 
ployed afiont during the whole of king 
William's reign; and upon the accessioti 
of queen Anne, was promoted* to be 
rear-admiral of the blue. He hoisted his 
flag on board the Alanf^ in the Downs, 
on the 31st of March (1702-3), and was 
sent, in the month of May, with a 
squadron to the northward, having under 
his cxinvoy a fleet of 150 merchant vessels, 
bound to Holland; “but the chief end 
of his expeditioG^tlie attack of a French 
squadron, w'lii^Miad just before sailed 
from Dunkirk, under the well-known 
French naval partizan, St. Paul — was 
unsuccessful," the rear-admiral havipg 
returned to the Downs in the middle of 
June, without having ever seen the enemy. 
After three days’ stay in the Downs, he 
sailed with his squadron diiect fur Dun- 
kirk, in order to block up that port, ac- 
cording to the usage of tlic former war. 
This duty he pci formed with a zeal and 
vigilance winch added considerably to 
his professional repute, when, in the 
month of August, he was relieved from 
this anxious and harassing service, and 
directed to proceed to Rotterdam, and 
firom thence to Gottenhurgh, with a nu- 
merous convoy. This may be said to be 
the last seTvi<y he had rendered hta 
country. On toe 19tlk of Octobit, he 
return^ to theDowna^ “alaa,’* to repeat 
the exctamati(m of Chamock, 
more Vt put to sea." 

• 1 1th March, 170^% 
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And now/* says another authority, 
(CanipbcH,) ** we have to speak of the 
greatest disaster that had happened 
within the memory of man, at least by 
l^the fury of the winds ; 1 mean the storm 
|l/which began on the 26% of November, 
^1703, about eleven in the evening, the 
|iwind being west-south-west, ancf con- 
^tinued, with dreadful hashea.of lightning, 
till about seven the next morning. Tho^ 
water flowed ’to a great height in West- 
minster Hall ; and London Bridge was in 
a manner choaked up with wrecks. Tha 
mischief done in London was computed 
at not less than a million ; and the city of 
Bristol Buiiered upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. But the 
chief national damage fell upon the navy. 
Thirteen vessels, of war were lost, to- 
gether with fifteen hundred seamen^ in- 
cluding Rear-admiral Jiazil BeaumouL*' 
The aumirars flag was flying on board 
the Mary, moored in the Downs,* and 
from which anchorage the ship parted 
her cables, and drifted on the Goodwin 
Sands. Beaumont was universally re- 
gretted. 

Burchett says, ** he was a gentleman 
who was very much lamented, and that 
deservedly too; for he was not only every 
way qualified to serve his country, b* t 
was thus unhappily snatched away eve a 
in the prime of his years.’* 

The names of the vessels of war lest 
upon this occasion, together with the 
number of people saved and tho number 

♦ “ It was a nilBCcable says Uurchet, “ to 

behold many of the ships inX^Downs ; fur as r.iey 
were almost torn to pieces byrhe viole’’co of the 
wind* so was it not possible to give them any help 
from the shore, even when they were in the gretl- 
cst extremity, ami continually firing for relief; 
besides the wind was at W. 8. W., and they could 
not possibly carrijf a knoi of sail to enable tuem to 
eiitiff to tftore, so that many of them perished on the 
Uoodwiti Sands; and of about one hundred and 
sixty sail, of all sorts, which were in the Downs the 
day before, not more than seventy were seen the 
next moining, and many of them were only floating 
bottoms, for all their masts were gone by the board. 
‘—Bufcbei^e Naval liMory, Book V. chap. xr. 

One would have supposed a writer who had 
oflteiated so long in the capacity of secretary of the 
Admiralty, would not have committed tc print suco 
unlntelll^ble Jargon as that which appears in the 
passage which we have above printed in italics. 

t The younger brothers of this 111 fitted oifleer 
were equally unfortunste. William, a lieutenant, 
died when serving in the West l*'dfcs. under the 
immediate command of commodore Meezd. -The 
oontmodore and his lieutenant lied the same buitr, 
of UiS some disease. July ir*'>, 1C97. 

Beaumont had attained the age of nineteen. 
GharKsi Beaumont, in the sev^teenth year of his 
age, wflh bUwn up in the Dttwnst Septfmiber 19th, 
1 700, In the Corinte^ fourth-rate vessel of war. but 
by what accident is unknown, imt one of tlie snip's 
^mpany on board being saved.*'— KnyfisA Ba- 

t No* 1*— The Heservet (fourth rate,) Capt. John 
AadenoA, amiinaiider ; lost at Yann uth. Gap* 
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that perished pertaining to each ship, 
will be found in the note undemeath.t 

BEAUMONT, (Etienne, 1718— 1758,) 
an advocate of Geneva, who quitted bia 
rofession on account of his health, and 
elivered a course of lectures on moral 
philosophy, of which the abstract was 
printed in 1754, under the title of Prin- 
cipes de Philosophie. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUMONT DEBRIVASAC, (comte 
de, 1746 — 1 821,) one of the many French 
nobles who, having followed the profes- 
sion of armii, sought a refuge in England. 
While in this country^e wrote a useilil 
book, Europe et les Colmiies, (Paris, 1819, 
1822,) containing some curious details In 
regard to the new states of South America. 

BEAUMONT-LABONNIERE,(Marc 
Antonio, cointc de, 1763 — 1830,} ageneral 
in the French armies, descended from 
the ancient family of that name in Tou- 
paine. In 1793, during the worst period 
of the reign of terror, he was condemned 
to death, because he had the courage to 
disapprove of tlie sanguinary acts of the 
ministers in power. Fortunately he was 
beloved by the dragoons of his regiment, 
who rescued him from the scaffold. He 
fought under Massena and Bonaparte in 
Italy ; he was present at Lodi, Mantua, 
''.nd Marengo; and at the subsequenbv 
lattles of Aus^crlitz, Jena, and Wa- 
gram. He submitted to Louis XVIIL, 
yet fought under Napoleon at Waterloo, 
■fhree of his brothers, and one of his 


tain, surgeon, clerk, and forty-four of the foremast- 
men saved- Perished^ one hundred and sevenly-Hve, 

No. 2. — The Vanguard^ (an uncoinmissloued 
second rate,) sunk at Chatham. 

'No. .1. — The Northumberland, (third rate,) Cap- 
tain Greenway ; lost on the Goodwin Sands. 
None saved. Perished, two hundred and twenty 
souls. ^ 

No. 4.— The Stirling Castle, (thinl rate,) Captain 
Johnson; lost on the Goodwin Sands. Seventy* 
flvo saved. Perished, two hundred and six. 

No. 5.— The iifary, (fourth rate,) Rear-admiral 
Beaumont, Capt. Edward Hopson; lost on the 
Goodwin Sands; captain and purser on shore. 
One seaman saved ; remainder of the crew perished. 

No. 6 —The York, (fourth rate,) Captain Smith ; 
lost at Harwich. Four seamen periehed; the rest 
of the crew saved. 

No. 7.— The Mortar bomb, Captain Raymond; 
lost on the Goodwin Sands. Perished the enUre 
crew, sixty-five in number. 

No. 8.— The fop/e, (Advice-boat,) (Tgpt. Bullock ; 
lost on the coast of Snnex. Crew saved. 

No. 9.— The ResoluUoTh (third rate#) Capt. Lisle; 
lost on the coast of Sussex. Crew saved. 

No. ID.— The Litehfteld, (priae,flfth rate.) loston 
the coast of Sussex. Crew saved.! 

No. 11.— The Newcastle, (fourth rate,) Captain 
Carter ; lost at Sgkhead. Saved the caroler and 
thirty-nine men. ' Perished, one hustdredand ninety 
three. 

No. IS.— The Vesuaiua, (fire ship,) Capt Paddon; 
lost at Splthead. Ciew saved. 

No. 13.— The Jlsstoration, (third rate,) Captain 
Emms ; lost on the Goodwin Sands. Nana sated. 
Perished threahimdted and eiyMy-atuensoiUe. 
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»(»n9, were connected with the govern- 
ment and the army. * 

Another French general, Beaumont de 
Carriere^ (1770 — 1813,) the companion 
of Murat, fell in Germany after his return 
from the disastrous expedition to Russia. 

BEAUMONT, (Claude Etienne,) an 
architect at Paris, who made himself 
known by the building and the deco- 
rations of the Halle du Tribunat, in the 
Luxemburg, which, however, is said by 
some not to have been made after his 
designs, lie was subsotpiently employed 
by government in superintending the con- 
struction of sevefal of the important 
buildings of the period of Napoleon, and 
died in 1815. (liiog. N. des Contemp.) 

BEAUMONT, (Marie Leprincedc,)born 
at Rouen in 171 LandmarricdatLunevillc 
to a aieur le Beaumont, but so unhappily, 
that the marriage was dissolved in 17*15, 
is remarkable as a teacher of youth, and 
as a writer of works for the assistance of 
others in the same employment, and in 
botji these characters gained much and 
dosevvod celebrity. Some years after her 
separation from lier luLsband she came to 
London, where she lived seventeen years, 
dividing her time b». tween the two occu- 
pations above-iiicritiored. Among her 
jjforks are several on history and geo- 
graphy, and a Magaairi des Knfans, be- 
gun ill 1757, wliich has been translated 
into many European languages. On her 
return to France with her second hus- 
band, Thomas Piclien, a countryman of 
her own, whom she hud married in 
London, she received several requests to 
undertake the instruction of the children 
of distinguished, and even noble families, 
hut refused them all, from her wi.'ih to 
devote herself wholly to the of 

writing for the young, and to the instruc- 
tion of her own family ; and these em- 
ployments she pursued at her residence, 
near Anneci, in Savoy, where she had 
bought an estate. Here she died, in 
1 780, having written at the time of her 
death, at the age of seventy, a «rolume 
for every year of her life. Her works 
are distinguished by vivacity, simplicity, 
and a judicious mixture of historical 
traits. (Ersch u. Gruber. Watts, Bibl. 
Britt.) 

BEAUMONT, (Joseph,) a descendant 
of the ancient family of Beaumont In 
Leicestershire, bom on the 13th March, 
1C15, at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, where his 
father had established a woollen manu- 
factory. He was educated at the gram- 
mar school of the same place, ftnd at the 
age of ^’xteen sent ur Peterhouse, Cam- 


bridge, where he was elected fellow and 
tutor, but was ejected in 1643. He then 
retired to his native place, wliere he 
wrote, from April 1647 to March 1648, , 
Psyche, or Love’s Mysteritv, a poii-JI 
derous poem, in twenty cantos, “ display-] 
ing the intercourse between Christ and] 
the soul,” printed in London in 1652,1 
much admired at the time, but quite for-* 
'gotten at present, and pcrliapS deserv- 
edly so. 

In the mean time bishop Wren had 
made him his domestic chaplain, taken 
him into his house, and in 1650 married 
him to his step-daughter, with whom 
Beaumont retired to 'I'atuigston-place. 
At the restoration he was reinstated into 
the possession of liis former livings, ad- 
mitted into the first list of the king's 
chaplains, ami by mamlainus, dated 
1660« created 1>. 1). In the follow- 
Jiig yciir he went to reside at Ely, and a 
few months ui‘ter had the misfortune ot 
losing his wife. In April 1662, on the 
resignation of Dr. Pearson, the bishop 
appointed him master of Jesus college, 
and in the year 1‘ollowiiig, on the death 
of Dr. Hale, removed him to the master- 
ship of his own college, Petorhonse, 
and added other livings to those which 
In; had given him before. 

On the publication of “ llte Mystery 
of Godliness,” by Dr. Henry More, in 
]66.>, Beaumont attacked his doctrines, 
which he coiKsidercd subversive of our 
coiistitution. Dr. More replied to the 
charge ; but the university sided with Dr. 
Beaumont, voted him their thanks, and 
in 1670 eleclei||(hi professor of divinity, 
an office which he retained for ninc-and- 
twenty yeai*s. He died Nov. 23, 1609, 

Besides the works we have mentioned, 
Dr. Beaumont wrote several dissertations 
and remarks on the epistle of the Colos- 
sians, with the view to explain the dif- 
ficulties and controversies occasioned by 
some of its passages, which, together with 
the epistle to the Romans, formed the 
subject of his lectures ; to this an account 
of his life was prefixed, and in 1702 his 
son, Charles Beaumont, A.M., of Peter- 
hoiisc. published a second edition of 
Psyche, with many of bis father s cor- 
rections, and the addition of four cantos. 

BEAT JMONT (Jeffery de,) native and 
canon of Bayov :, the pope’s legate in 
Lombardy, foi.jwcd Charles d^Anjou, 
brother of Hi. Eouis, to the kingdom d| 
Naples. C.i 1 is retuni he was made 
bishop of Laoff, and acted as a peer alt 
the coronation of Philip the Bold, in 
1272, anu died the year after, 
a ci * 
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BEAUMONT, (Amblard de,) born at 
the end of the thirteenth century, in the 
valley of Graiaivandan, in the neighbour- 
' hood of Grenoble, of a noble and ancient 

f amily, related to the counts of Savoy and 
jeneva, and the dauphins of Viennois. 
le applied himself to the study of the law, 
j^nd attached himself to the service of 
"Humbert 11. youngest son of the dauphin 
John II.; by* his wife, Beatrix of Hun- 
gary, and who succeeded, in 1333, his 
eldest brother Gui, or Guigu6 XIII., and 
not Guigu4 XV., us Ladvolac has asserted, 
or Guigue VIIL, os the Biog. Universelle 
protends, who had Jio children from his 
wife, Isabcau of France, daughter of king 
Philip the Long. The prudence and 
loyalty of Beaumont soon gained him 
the confidence of Humbert, by whom he 
was made pronotary, that is, first minister 
of state, in which oftice ho made many 
refurjns in the court, and many excellent 
regulations in the administration of the 
government, iluinbert, the year before he 
came to the succession, had married Marie 
de Baux, related to the royal family of 
France, by whom he had an only son. 
One day at Lyons, wliilsl playing with the 
child by the side of a window, he let him 
fall into the Rhone, where he was drowned, 
'rhis tragical event, which some historians 
relate to have taken place elsewhere, 
joined to the indolent and timid cha- 
racter of Humbert, to his great debts 
and want of money, to the resentment he 
felt for the injuries he had received Orom 
the house of Savoy, and above all, the 
fear of having no luora children, made 
liim resolve to disposeHiJJi his estates in 
favour of Philip de Valois, king of France, 
under certaiu conditions. 'L'he manage- 
incjit of this nflair was entrusted to 
Beaumont, who in 13^13 succeeded in 
having the first instrument signed, 
which was afterwards confinned in 1349, 
on condition that all the eldest sons of 
the kings of France should for ever 
in future assume the title of Dauphins, in 
commemoration of having thus obtained 
the possession of the Dauphin^; that 
Philip should give to Humbert forty 
thousand golden crowns, and an annual 
enston of ten thousand livres, os an ac- 
nowledgment of this gran,^. 

On the day after this donation, Hum- 
bert entered the order of St. Domitiic, 
and on Clmstmas-day, 1351, he was or- 
dained priest by pope Gl&nent VL, who 
created nim patriar<m of Alexandria, *and 
archbishop of Rheims ; anG Amblard, who 
had married Beatrix Alleman, oC Vau- 
bonnais, a near relation of Humbert, 
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passed the remainder of his life in the 
bosom of his homily, and died in 1375. 

BEAUMONT, (Christopher de,) arch- 
bishop of Paris, was horn July 26, 1703, 
at the castle of Roque, in Perigord, where 
his noble ancestors, originally from the 
Dauphine, had long been settled. Having 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, he was 
made a canon, and count of Lyons, abb6 
of Nutre-Dame-des-Vertus, in the diocese 
of Chalons; in 1741, bishop of Bayonne; 
in 1 745, archbishop of Vienne ; and on the 
following year, by a positive order of 
Louis XV., archbishop of Paris, on which 
occasion he resigned hCs abbey. In 1748 
he was elected commander of the order of 
the Holy Ghost ; in 1750 he was made a 
duke and a peer; and in 1759 pro visor of 
Sorbunne. The religious disputes whicli 
then began to agitate France about the 
famous bull Unigenitus, directed against 
the Moral Rejections of father Quesnel, 
wliich Beaumont strongly supported, anil 
the Pastorals whicli he published against 
the impious publications of Rousseau, 
Helvetius, Marmontcl, and the well- 
known thesis of the abbe des Prades, 
procured him many enemies, and he was 
exiled first to la Roque, then to Confiaiis, 
and ultimately to la Trappe, which ex- 
cited the indignation even of Frederiv 
11., who lamented that he had not sought 
an asylum iu Prussia. In vain the French 
ministers, urged by parliament, tried to 
persuade liim to give up the archbishop- 
ric, or at least to accept of a coadjutor, 
who would favour the new opinions, by 
ottering to give to his nephew the rank 
of a duke, and to himself the otiice of 
great almoner of France, and the dignity 
of cardinal, with other emoluments and 
emploHments. Beaumont refused them 
all, sIRtrong were his feelings and his 
opinions against the Jansenists. He 
was distinguished by the amiability of his 
private character. Mme. de Marsan re- 
cords several anecdotes of the excess to 
which he carried his benevolence, and of 
the danger to which he exposed his life 
and his health in assisting the poor. He 
died in the performance of his duties on 
the 12th December, 1781 ; and his death 
deprived more than one thousand eccle- 
siastics and five hundred families of the 
regular assistance which he gave them. 
The collection of his Pastorals, the only 
work which he wrote, has been published 
in two volumes, quarto. 

BEAUMONT, (Antoine Francois,} 
viscount de Beaumont, nephew to the 
preceding, and chef-de-division in the 
l^eneh navy, was bom on the 3d of May» 
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1733, at the family estate of I^a Roque. 
He very early entered the 'navy, and in 
due time became post-captain, and ac- 
quired a great reputation. When com- 
manding the French frigate the Junoy he 
had the good fortune to take, September 
11th, 1781, off Ouessaut, the English 
frigate the FoXy commanded by captain 
Windsor, one of the bravest ofHcers in the 
British service, who, after a most despe- 
rate fight, was obliged to surrender, but 
not before his ship, by the superiority of 
the enemy's metal, had lost all her masts, 
and become a perfect wreck. The French 
were so proud of Ais unexpected success, 
that Louis XVI. ordered a painting to be 
made representing the action, and sent a 
copy of It to captain Beaumont, whom he 
advanced to the post of rear-admiral. 
He died September L5, 1805, at Toulouse, 
after having escaped the liorrors of the 
French revolution, during which, being 
one of the deputies of the states-gencral, 
he had the courage not only to oppose in 
the general assembly, in the name of his 
constituents, hut to publish afte/iWards 
in the Merciirc de France, in his ovrti name, 
a protest atrainst the decree that abolished 
nobility, and he confirmed it before the 
then constituted authority, who accused 
Alim of being an aristocrat. 

BEAUMONT, (Simon Herbert van,) 
a Dutch lawyer, bom at Dordrecht in 
1574, and died in 1054. Having fol- 
lowed for some time the profession of 
law, and being elected a member of the 
Chambers, he acquired so great a repu- 
tation for wisdom as to be employed, in 
1625, as ambassador to the states-gcneral 
of Poland, then to Sweden, and ulti- 
mately to Denmark. A great lover of 
literature and the arts, he cmbclluj|ed in 
the most magnificent style his garclen at 
the Hague, and the botanical garden at 
Amsterdam, of the former of which Kig- 
geiaar published the catalo^ie, and of 
the latter Commelin ; and to him Linnaius 
gives the credit, in the preface of his 
llortus Cliffortianus, of having introduced 
into Europe many foreign vegetables and 
lants, and contributed to the progress of 
otany. He wrote several Latin poems, 
which have been published under the 
title of Poemata. 

BEAUMONT, (Jean Louis Moreau de,) 
was bom at Paris in 1715 ; and his father, 
who was president to the parliament, 
brought him up to the same profession, 
and he soon became a counsellor to that 
body ; then director of Poitou, Francbe- 
Comt^ and Flanders, snecessivety ; and 
at length of finances, in 1756, the r^inrm 
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of which occupied him fi>r some time ; 
and the result was, the publication of 
4 vols, 4to, in one of which he exa- 
niined the taxes of the ditiereiit states 
of Europe, and in the remaining three the| 
taxes of France. This curious w^ork, which] 
has been of use to subsequent writers,! 
tliougli not exempt from enor, was at firstl 
printed at the Louvre, aiul^ro-published" 
in 1787, and procured him the continua- 
tion of his otiicc, under the 4iew name of 
president of the committee, which he 
exercised with intelligence, l^nesiy, and 
firmness, amidst the storms 'which fore- 
ran the revolution. He died on May 22, 
1785. 

BEAUMONT. The name of Ihrco 
artists. 

1. Cavalicrc Claudio FrunevseOy (IGfH 
— 17()G,) a painter, born at Turin, where 
he studied, and afterwards went to Home, 
and applied himself to copying the works 
of Raduelle, the Curacci, and Ouido. On 
his return, he was employed, in 1 73 1 , in de- 
corating tlie royal pslace of Turin, where 
he painted in fresco, in the library, various 
symbolical subjects, relative to tlic royal fa * 
mily of Sardinia ; and in other apartments, 
he represented the Rape of Ileien, and 
the J udgment of Paris. In the Chiesa della 
Croce is a fine picture of the Descent from 
the Cross by him. Charles Emanuel 1 II. 
king of Sardinia, in 1 737, conferred the 
order of St. Maurice and knighthood upon 
him, and he died in the service of tlmt 
monarch. The Beaumont gallery is still 
in existimce at 'J*uriu, where, iu the Hall 
of Appeals, arc the interview between 
Alexander and^||l queen of the Amazons, 
young Hannibal swearing to exterminate 
the Homans, and Sophoiiisba receiving 
the poison. Bcaiunont was the first 
to form the Turin academy on the model 
of the greater institutions of that kind, 
so that it seemed to date a new birth 
from liis lime, in 173G, for it was not 
before extended to all branches of the 
art, under the appellation of the Royal 
Academy. ( Lanzi, Stor. Pitt, v, 322. Biog. 
Univ. Bryan’s Diet.) 

2. Jean Anioiney more frequently called 
Bclmond, a designer and engraver at 
Turin. He was bom at Fossano, and 
wa.s instructed by his father, and after- 
wards was placed under the tuition of the 
Cavaliere Crespi, at Bologna. He applied 
himself at the same time to engraving* 
He was called dilerwards to Turin, svhere 
he engraved some plates. He went from 
thence to Paris, where he profited fot^ 
three ^ara by the instruction of L. Cairs. 
On his return to Turing he became 
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engraver to the court, and continued to 
uite the burin with great success. (Hel- 
necken, Diet des Art.} 
i 3. Pierre, an engraver at Paris, who 
i^executed plates after Breughel, Coypel, 
(Miel, Wouwermans, and others. {Id,) 

I BEAUMONT, • Many other persons 
kof this name arc mentioned in literary 
''and political history, of whom the fol- 
lowing only are deserving of notice here. 

John de Hainault, sire de, brother of 
William the Good, count of Hainault, per- 
suaded hisirnephew, count William 11., 
to follow, 08 the father liad done, the 
alliance of England in preference to that 
of France, lie was probably one of the 
actors in the scenes which preceded the 
elevation of Edward 111. ; at least he was 
zealously attached to the interests of that 
monarch, and in gratitude for his services, 
Edward married his niece, Philippa. In 
1345, however, he accepted the offers 
of Philip de Valois, and fought against 
the English at the battle of Crccy ; and in 
1356 he died. 

Diego de Alova ;//, a native of Biscay, 
a mathematician and military officer of 
the sixteenth century ; author of El Per- 
fecto Capitam. 

Francisco de Eguia, a gentleman of 
the household of the Conde dc Onati, 
viceroy of Naples in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; the autlior of some essays on the 
subjugation of that kingdom. 

Jean Francois Albania, (1755 — 1812,) 
an engineer, a^culturist, 8cc,, >vho 
travelled much with our duke of Glouces- 
ter, resided in the house^ and taught the 
children of that prince, wrote several 
works, chiefly relating to his travels in 
Switzerland. His description of the Alps 
is said to contain some useful antiquarian 
matter. 

BEAUNE, (Renaud de, 1.527—1606,) 
Arst a lawyer, then a churchman, be- 
came bishop of Mende in 1568, arch- 
bishop of Dourges in 1581, grand almoner 
in 1591, and archbishop of Sens in 1596. 
This is the prelate who so deeply of- 
fended Clement VIII. by giving absolu- 
tion to Henry IV,, after that monarch 
had returned to the Roman-catholic 
church. He had no little share in the 
conversion of that prince ; Jess, perhaps, 


at Blois, in the year 1601, and educated 
for the army,* a profession which he soon 
abandoned. He was afterwards chosen 
counsellor to the presidial of Blois, where 
he remained till his death, which took 
place either in 1651, or early in the year 
following, from a very severe attack of the 
gout, a disease to which he had been sub- 
ject for some years previously. He had 
the honour to receive Descartes at Blois, 
and the visit led to an intimate friendship 
between the two geometers. Indeed, 
Descartes declares in one of his letters 
(edit. 1752), that he relied more on his 
learning and approbation, than on those 
of all the other mathematicians then in 
France. Beaune proposed a problem 
which gave rise to the inverse method 
of tangents, and whicli was afterwards 
carried out and completed by John Ber- 
nouilli. He excelled also in the con- 
struction of astronomical glasses. His 
commentary on Descartes' Geometry, and 
his tract on Equations, are the books on 
which his fame rests, and were published 
together at Leyden in 1649, under the 
following titles : — Florimundi de Beaune 
in Cartesii Geometriam Notee breves , et 
De Aiqiiationum Constructione et Liini- 
tibus opuscula duo, incepta a Florimuiido 
de Beaune, absoluta voro et post mortem 
ejus edita ab Krasmo Bartholino. This 
commentary was also added to the Elzevir 
edition of Cartesii Gcometria. 

BEAUNOIR, (Alexander Louis Ber- 
trand,) of the family name of Robineau, 
which he changed for its anagram, born at 
Paris in 1 746. He wrote some small thea- 
trical pieces when very young, and became 
employed in the king's library, which he 
was, however, obliged to quit after the 
appeanpice of his TAmour Queteur. After 
that, no wandered through Holland, Ger- 
many, and Russia, in which latter coun- 
try he gave spectacles at court. He re- 
turned to Paris, and betook himself to be a 
writer for the small theatres, and mak- 
ing other books. With this ephemeral 
trash he is said to have realized 1 00,000 
dollars. His other books are, Voyage 
sur le Rhin ; Les Masques arrachSs, ou 
Vies privdes de Vandernoot, Van Cuper, 
et de S. E. le Cardinal de Malines, 1790, 
2 vols, 18mo, which went through more 
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policy. If his talents were not great, bis 
activity and his intrigues were. (Biog. 
Umv.) 

BEAUNE, (Florimond dc,} an eminent 
(French geometrician, who was one of the 
first to adopt and promulgate the«**new 
geometry ** of Descartes. He was bom 
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man eleven eaitions. ms wire, Madame 
Beaunoir, placed also lier name upon 
some of the above literary production^ 
but it is immaterial to which of the pair 
they belong. (Biog. des Hommea viv.) 

^ BEAUPLAN, (Guillaume le Vasseur, 
sieur de,} a French geographer of the 
seventeenth century, wrote a description of 
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the Ukraine, wliich met with great success. 
As he had personally visited the pro- 
vinces which he describes, his observa- 
tions are wortli consulting. His map of 
the Ukraine is praised by d^Anville. 
Those of Poland and Normandy were 
once valued. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUPIiET, the name of a French 
wood-cutter. Two of his engravings are 
known — the Siege of Perpignan (?) 1672, 
and Cardinal Richelieu on his death-bed. 
(Nagler.) 

BEAUPOILE, a portrait painter, after 
whom Edelinck hM engraved a portrait of 
Denys Granville, in oval. (Heinecken, 
Diet, des Art.) 

BEAUPUIS, (Charles Walon do, 1621 
— 1709,) a French ecclesiastic, native of 
Beauvais, chiefly remarkable for his con- 
nexion with the religious house of Port- 
Royal, having long been director of the 
schools dependent on that establishment. 
He published several religious works. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUPUY, (Nicholas Michel Ba- 
chelier de, 1750 — 1802,) a magistrate 
of Mussidan, his native place, a deputy 
to the states-general and the national 
convention, and an adherent of thcDircc- 
^torial government, until he helped to 
^raise Bonaparte. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUPuY, (Armaud Michel Baclie- 
licr de, 1757 — 1796,) a French general, 
brother of the preceding, distinguished 
himself in the service of the republic, 
and fell in the retreat from Bavaria under 
the celebrated Moreau. This general 
had two brothers, both oflicers, and both 
slain on the field of battle. (Biog. Univ, 
Suppl.) 

BE AURA IN, (Jean de,) geographer 
royal of the king of France, wa.'TO)rn in 
1696 at Aix in Issart, and was descended, 
according to his own assertion, from the 
ancient Castellans of Beaiirain. In his 
nineteenth year he came to Pai’is to 
study under Pierre Moulart Sanson, the 
royal geographer, whose place he took at 
the age of twenty-five years. He at- 
tracted the attention of Louis XV. by a 
Calendrier Perpdtuel, Eccl^siastique et 
Civile, which he printed in 1724, and 
afterwards drew many maps and plans 
for him ; but his great work was his His- 
toire Militaire de Flandres, depuis Fan- 
nie 1690 jusqu’en 1694 inclusivement, 
3 vols, Par. 1754, and often reprinted 
and translated. This work contains the 
history of the campaigns of the marcchal 
de Luxembourg during the years men- 
tioned ; it was highly prised by Frederic 
II. of Prussia, too had a new French 
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edition of it, os well as a German trans* 
latiou, printed at Potsdam, and always 
recommended it for the study of his om- 
cers. Besides this, he published an Atla 
de G^ographie Ancienne ef Modeme^ 
drew the maps for AgnesseaiFs History 
of the Grand Condi’s Campaign in Plan'd 
ders, and for Griinoald’s History of thd 
Four Last Campaigns of MarshalTurenne. 
Beaiirain received a pension, in 1756, for 
the share which he had in the instruction 
of the dauphin, was employed in seve- 
ral important negotiations by cardinals 
Fleiiry and Amelot, and died in 1771, 
leaving a son, who followed his father’s 
profession with much reputation. (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

BE AURA IN, a native of Auvergne, in 
France, one of the most wealthy tinkers 
of Paris, and, during the revolution, one 
oftlie/>ande noir, which purchased palaces 
and castles with the view of demolishing 
them and selling the materials. Choisy, 
amongst others, was pulled down by Bcau- 
rairi. He also was the first to sign an act 
of federation in 1815, which had the de- 
vice — Vive la Nation, Vive la Liberty, 
Vive I’Empereur. (Biog. des Vivans.) 

BKAURKG ARD, ( 1 73 1 — 180 1,) a very 
celebrated French Jesuit, who distin- 
guished himself by his zealous preaching 
against the scandalous corruptions and 
impieties which led the way to the French 
revolution. As early as 1 789, he terrified 
many of his countrymen by his prophetic 
threats of the troubles which broke out 
some years later. When the revolution 
came on, he lL|ri to England, and from 
thence retired^Gcrmuny. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUREPAIRE, (N. Girard de,) a 
gentleman of Poitou, wlio on the breaking 
out of the revolution joined the royalists 
of La Vendee, and was present in many 
of the actions between bis party and 
general Westermann. He died in 1793, 
in consequence of his wounds. 

Another of this name, but not of the 
same family, commandant of Verdun in 
1792, shot himself because he could not 
prevail on the soldiers to resist the Prus- 
sians as firmly as he wished. (Biog. 
Univ, Suppl.) 

BEAURIEU, (Gaspard Guillard de, 
1728— 1795, J a French writer of books 
for the instruction and amusement of 
yoimg people, many of which were fre- 
quentU reprin^d. Beaurieu was i;pmark'- 
able mr his grotesque figure, and his 
eccentric mangers be lived in novert)^ 
and died at the Hopital de la Cnarit5 ax 
Paris. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUSOBRB, (Isn^ de, 1659— 
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1738,) an eminent Calvinistic divine, and 
still more eminent writer, was a native 
of Niart. Having no taste for the law, 

i to which he was destined by his family, 
^le applied himself to divinity, studied at 
pauinur, received in 1685 imposition of 
Sands from the synod of Loudun, and 
Vas appointed minister at Chatillon sur 
Indre, in. Touraine. Here dissent was 
not long tolerated ; the place of worship 
was shut up ;* seals were placed on the 
doors ; Beausobre broke them, preached 
and to escape the heavy pecuniary mulct 
incurred by tliis action, fled to Rotterdam, 
and then to Dessau, where he became 
chaplain to the princess of Anhalt, llis 
first publication was directed against the 
Lutherans, and was entitled Defense de 
la Doctrine des Refonn6s- His anger 
was roused against the Lutheran party, 
because when the duke of Saxe Barby 
forsook it for Calvinism, he was con- 
demned by the theologians of Leipsic. 
Beausobre endeavoured to show that 
Calvinism was no less respectable in its 
origin, and no less founded on Scripture, 
than Lutherism. This work, and his 
funeral oration on the prince of Dessau, 
so far extended his reputation, that he 
was invited to Berlin, where he succes- 
sively became pastor of the emigrants, 
royal chaplain, member of the consistory, 
director of the hospital known as the 
Maison Fran^aise, inspector of the French 
chamber and college of the district. In 
conformity with the will of the Prussian 
court, he assisted Lenfant in the Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, (of 
which the best edition is m two vols, 4to, 
Berlin, 1741.) St. Paul’s Epistles fell to 
him; the rest of the notes are Lenfant’s. 
The text itself professes to be a new 
translation from the Greek, and it may 
often be so ; but the servility with which 
the two commentators adliere to the very 
words of preceding versions, makes us 
suspect tliut the trouble of referring to the 
original was evaded as much as possible. 
The notes, too, are said to have a So- 
cinian tendency. A more important 
work w'as his Histoire de la lUformation, 
which, though he laboured at it during 
a great portion of his life, he did not live 
to publi^, or even to finish. But it is 
less important than his Histoire Antique 
du Manich^iame, which originated in nis 
researches into the history of sects that 
had throwu off or never acknowledged 
the authority of Rome. 'J^his work, too, 
ft imperfect ; the second volume wjm not 
published till after his deatli ; he had 
only collected ^hc materials for it; and 


it was to be fallowed by a third volume, 
for which we know not that any materials 
were ever collected. Indeed, we may 
doubt whether the first would have ap- 
peared, had not a strange adventure 
compelled him for a time to suspend his 
preaching, and retire into his study. 
At seventy years of age he fell in love 
with a young girl, or rather the young 
girl fell in love with him, and would have 
him f or her husband. The familiarity of 
the couple was soon apparent from her 
pregnancy, and the marriage followed as 
a matter of course. Fqur or five years 
was the weak old man interdicted 
from the functions of the pulpit, aud he 
proceeded with his critical history of 
Manicheism. This work, however, is that 
on which the fame of Beausobre must 
rest. It cxliibits considerable erudition ; 
it is a monument of patient industry ; it 
leaves no part of the subject untouched, 
no original authority unopened; yet it has 
many defects. The author has a much 
higher opinion of Zoroaster than can be 
grounded on tacts ; according to him, that 
Magian was a true philosojmcr, a main- 
tainer of the divine unity, and of the 
worship of one God. Nothing, however, 
is more certain than that Zoroaster was 
a gross idolater; that all the elements^ 
were adored by him; and that fire was 
held as something more than a symbol 
of divinity. This, indeed, had uways 
been the opinion of antiquity ; and 
the translation of the Zend-Avesta by 
Anquetel du Perron, has made sad havoc 
with the system of Beausobre. It has 
proved that ancient history and tradition 
were right, and that the Median sage 
was w'OTse than an idolater. In the same 
spirit tAs writer will not allow the Mani- 
chean tenets to have been so blamable 
as they are invariably represented. This 
notion, to be sure, was cusproved by the 
experience no less than the written tes- 
timony of St. Augustuie ; hut then St. Au- 
gustine, according to Beausobre, though he 
lived eight years amongst them, did not un- 
derstand the tenets of the sect. Through- 
out this work there is equal boldness, 
joined with an almost equal ingenuity to 
distort the truth. But it raised the fame of 
the author, who, though assailed by Lu- 
therans and Roman catholics, knew how 
to maintain his ground by new theories, 
more startling, if possible, than the pre- 
ceding. ^ The controversy which followed 
added still more to his fame. His sermons 
— and at fourscore he preached with all 
the ima^nation and vigour of youth- 
placed the seal to his reputation, and 
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rendered him the most distin^ished Cal- 
vinist of his age. 

Many are the works, mostly unfinished, 
which this writer left in MS. His Criti- 
cal and Philological Remarks on the 
New Testament; his Critical History of 
the Veneration paid to the Relics of the 
Dead ; his Supplement to Lenfaht's His- 
tory of the Hussites; his History of the 
Reformation; his Dissertation on the 
Books of Optatus Mileveteiius, &c. ; ex- 
hibit his erudition in a favourable light. 
His style too is animated, his manner 
pleasing, his illustrations impressive. 
(Biog. Univ.) * 

BEAUSOBRE, (Charles Louis dc, 
1690—1753,) son of the preceding by a 
first marriage, embraced tlie same pro- 
fession as the father, and wrote three or 
four works. Among them are an Apology 
for Protestants, The Triumph of Inno- 
cence,' &c. He also continued the Dis- 
course of Saiiriii on tlie Bible. His talents 
and learning were much inferior to those 
of his father. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUSOBRE, (Louis de, 1730 — 
1783,) the son who was bom to Isaac 
de Beausobre, iii some months loss than 
the usual period after marriage, was for- 
tunate from his birth. By the Prussian 
rfnonarch he was educated, pensioned, 
invested with lucrative ofiices, and treated 
every way with kindness. But royal 
patronage has not yet discovered the art 
of creating genius or conferring learn- 
ing. With all his advantages Louis de 
Beausobre scarcely reached mediocrity. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUSOBRE, (Jean Jacques, baron 
de Baux, count dc,) of Beausobre, a 
general of tlic French army, who died 
1783 ; translated Ai^mcas Tacticuittwhich 
he accompanied with many useful notes 
and dissertations. This work was pub- 
lished; but Venetius, which he also 
finished, rests in MS., or has perished. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUSOLEIL, (Jean* dc Chatelet, 
baron de, 1576 — 1643,) a native of Bra- 
bant, distinguished himself by his ardour 
in iniueralogical researches and experi- 
ments. He ruined himself by his ex- 
penditure in the search after the pre- 
cious metals, and by the opening of new 
mines. Once he was arrested on sus- 
icion of magic; and though he cleared 
imself, he lost his valuable instruments. 
He was afterwards tlirown into the Hos- 
tile, where he died in misery. He wrote 
a book, entitled Diorisiniis (id est Defi- 
nitio) Verie Philosophise de Materia prima 
Lapidis. . (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 


I 

BEAU'FEVILLE, (Jean Louis do 
Btiison de, 1708 — 1776,) bishop of Alois, 
distinguished himself by his moderation 
in matters spiritual. He consequently 
incurred the enmity of the , intolerant 
party, which called itself Apostolic. The 
archbishop of Aix tried to procure the 
condemnation of his Recueil des As- 
sertions, and failing in the attempt, pro- 
cured a papal bull against thb book, i’he 
parliament of Provence ordered the in- 
strument to be burnt by the common 
executioner, together with the pastoral 
letter of the archbishop. Beaiitcville 
had all his brother bishops against him ; 
they persecuted him in every possible 
way ; but he was amply indemnified for 
their ill-wdll by the universal rc.spect of 
his flock. He was estimable in private 
as he was moderate in public life. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BEAUVAIS, (Vincent de.) See Vin- 
cent. 

BEAUVAIS, the name of four artists, 

1. Nicolas Dauphin de, (1687 — 1763,) 
an eminent engraver, bom at Paris. He 
studied under John Aiidran, thougli M. 
Ponce, in tlie Biographic Univcrselle, 
states that Gerard Audrmi was his master. 
He engraved several plates for theCrozat 
collection, and part of the dome of St. 
Paul's, after Sir James Thornhill, whence 
he is supposed to have visited England. 
Indeed, Walpole states that he was brought 
to England by Dubois, in 1717, in order 
to l\elp in finishing a set of plates of tho 
Buttles of the Duke of Marlborough. His 
wife, a daughter of G, Duchange, also 
engraved, auc^^lfteii assisted him in his 
work. (Hcine^en. Walpole’s Anecdotes 
by Dallaway. Biog.Univ. Bryan's Diet.) 

2. Philippe, a son of the preceding, 
was distinguished in sculpture. After 
gaining a high prize, and making a jour- 
ney to Rome, where he executed a statue 
of Immortality for the empressof Russia, 
he went back to his own country, and 
died in the flower of his age, in 1781. 
He is known by the execution of one of 
the bas-reliefs of the gate of St. Gene- 
vieve. (Biog. Univ.) 

3. Charles Nicolas Dauphin de, another 
son of Nicolas, was born at Paris, and 
was also an gigraver. He engraved, in 
conjunction with his father, the following 
plates — a portrait of pope Benedict XIV., 
oval folio, and a portrait of J. A. Mew* 
sonnier, archiffect. M« Heineckesi, in a 
list of artists after whose works he h8§ 
engraved, ha# placed the name of Sbr 
Jamet Thornhill. (Heinccken. BrVana 
Diet.) 
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4. Jacques^ another sculptor, who stu- 
died at Rome in quality of pensionary of 
the king of France. lie desigited and 
engraved three books or collections of 
vases; and we have by him fopr pieces — 
j three of them views of Venice^^and one 
^ a subject of arcliitecture ; the three former 
j designed by him^ f^rom nature, and the 
latter engraved after M. Marieschi. 
(Heinccken.) 

BEAUVAJS, (Gilles Franyois, 1695 — 
about 1773,) a French Jesuit, native of 
Bretognc, who wrote several religious 
books, which are now of very little in- 
terest. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUVAIS, (Guillaume,) a numis- 
matologist of some note, was born at 
Dunkirk in 1698, and died at Orleans in 
1773. So little is known of his life, that 
his name has ,bcen preserved alone by 
his writings, of which the most important 
is, La Maniere de discerner les Medailles 
Antiq^ues de cellcs qui sout Contrefaites, 
4to, Paris, 1739. The author’s own esti- 
mation of this book was so high that he 
prefixed it to an anonymous treatise on 
the finances and the false money of the 
Romans, which he edited; and to his 
own Abridged History of the Roman and 
Greek Emperors by their Medals. He 
wrote also a dissertation Sur la Marque 
et Contremarque des M4daillcs des £m- 
ercurs Ilomains. His collection was 
ought by a private individual in Orleans: 
the coins were thrown loose into bags to 
be sent to Paris, and when they arrived 
at their place of destination, the greater 
part of tliem wove destroyed by the attri- 
tion consequent on this s(u^ular mode of 
transportation. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BEAUVAIS. There have been in 
France many distingui.shedper.sons of this 
name, of whom we shall notice the follow- 
ing only : — 

1. Remi de^ a Capuchin monk, who 
was living early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; he wrote a poem, La Madeleine, 
winch was published at the cost of a 
female penitent. This subject has been 
trequenuy chosen by other poets, and 
it is certainly a good one, yet it has not 
inspired any one poet who has attempted 
it ; in no case, singiilar as the fact may 
am>ear, have the verses oi\ the life and 
character of that saint risen to the merit 
of mediocrity. Brother Remi’s poem 
extends to twenty books! It is preceded 
by aiiiQst delectanle dialogue between St. 
Mary Magdalen and the author. 

2. Jean-Bapiute-Charkt Marie iff, 
(1731 — 1790,) the celebrated bisl^ of 
Senez, was a native of Cherbourg. £du- 
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cated chiefly in Paris, and distinguished 
for great fluency of expression, no less 
than for considerable acquirements, he 
entered the church, and in 1768 was 
chosen to preach the decennial discourse 
in honour of St. Augustine. So well 
did he acquit himself, that he was re- 
commendca by the dignified assembly 
to the notice of the ministry. His sermons 
before the court in the Advent of 1768, 
and the Lent of 1773, placed the seal to 
his reputation, and he was raised to the 
sec of Senez. Yet he knew his merit 
alone would never have procured, him 
the dignity. Five yeafit had elapsed since 
the recommendation, . yet nothing was 
done in his favour, because he was not of 
noble birth (in fact he was of a humble 
one), and, therefore, unfit for the dignity. 
This was asserted by the ministry ; it was 
asserted by the daughters of Louis XV., 
who yet called themselves the protectors of 
the abbe de Beauvais. The virtuous bishop 
of Carcassonne, M. de Bezons, heard of 
the objection, and inquired of the prin- 
cesses whether the rival of the Bossuets, 
the Bourdaloues, the Flechiers, the Mas- 
sillons, had need of any other nobility. 
“ If,” added the prelate, “ I could he 
made to believe that noble birth is the 
chief qualification for the episcopal office, 

I would trample the cross under my feet, 
and for ever renounce the dignity!” 
These energetic words raised a feeling of 
shame, and the abb6 de Beauvais became 
a bishop. Nobly did he fulfil his duties. 
The extreme wretchedness of the people 
miserably contrasted with the luxurious 
dissipation of the court; and the new 
bishop resolved that the fact should ring 
in the ears of the king. Called to preach 
before^^be court the customary sermon on 
Holy Thursday, he besought the monarch 
to look at his latter end, — it might be 
near at hand,— “ Yet forty days and 
N ineveh might he destroy ed. ” Louis did 
die in forty days. This was one of the 
coincidences so unusual in life, that per- 
haps it was regarded as something more. 
M. de Beauvais did not long remain a 
bishop ; he was dissatisfied with the forci- 
ble union of bis see to that of Digne ; and 
still more that he did not understand 
the language of his new flock ; and in 
1783 he resigned his dignity. 

The remainder of this prelate’s life 
was passed in study and the exercise 
of the Christian virtues. His Sermons 
(4 vols, 12mo,) have been much ad- 
mired. Tb^ have certainly the quali- 
ties which Frenchmen admire ; but of 
biblical knowledge, of learning, of logic. 
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of sound reasoning, they have little. 
(Biog. Univ.) • 

3. Bertrand de^ (1755--1827,) 

one of the Vendean generals, a native of 
Chinon, declared himself agiiinst the revo- 
lution at its first outbreak. The death of his 
father on the scaffold (1793) added to his 
animosity. During many long years he 
fought against the tyrannical usurpers of 
the government, the enemies of liberty 
and religion, but with no great success ; 
and he was obliged, like the rest, to seek 
a refuge in England. The only book 
which he wrote, Aper^u sur la Guerre 
dc la Vendee, useful as containing 
the observations of an eye-witness and 
actor in the scenes whicii he describes. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUVAIS DE PREAU, (Charles 
Nicolas, 1748 — 1794,) a native of Or- 
leans, was first a physician, then a magis- 
trate of Paris. In 1701 ho was returned 
to tlie legislative assembly, and his vio- 
lence made him worthy of a scat in the 
national convention of the following year. 
But, with all liis political fury, he culti- 
vated letters, and not wholly in vain. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

Charles Theodore Beauvais^ (1772 — 
1830,) a son of the preceding, is better 
/known than the father. The merits of 
Beauvais de Preau, in the eyes of the 
convention, were so great that the son was 
pensioned, and his pension was continued 
tliroughout his life. For the same reason, 
his pruiiiotion in the profession he em- 
braced — that of arms — was sufiicicntly ra- 
pid. In 1 708 he was adj utunt-gciieral, and 
in that capacity he accompunied Bona- 
parte to Egypt. But the hardships of the 
cmnpaign were such, that he solicited per- 
mission to leave the service ; ai^ it was 
given ill a general order, which reflected 
in bitter terms on the conduct of the ofii- 
cer who, though in good health, would 
retire in the midst of a campaign ; who 
could evidently have no thirst for glory ; 
who was therefore unworthy to command 
such heroes as the French.” On his re- 
turn, Beauvais was captured by the Turks, 
committed a prisoner to the Seven Towers 
at Constantinople, where he remained a 
year and a liaif. Returning to France, 
Bonaparte would not employ him; he 
therefore fiUed an inferior oifice in the 
custom-house of Pdris, which his father- 
in-law procured him. In 1809, however, 
Beniadotte employed him in the expedi* 
tion to Flushing, and from that moment 
he was virtually restored. Under Latonr 
Maubourg, he served in Spain as chief of 
the staflT; he was created a baron, and 
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employed on the Rhine in 1813. On the 
fell of Bonaparte, he obtained the Cross 
of St. Louis, but no military command ; 
in revenge, he joined Bonaparte during 
the Hundred Days, and was pmde cuin- 
mandaiit of Bayonne. On the return of 
Louis he went into private life, edited 
three Parisian newspapers, all opposed to, 
the ministry, and wrote hooks. Of these, 
the Dictionnaire Historique* in^vhich he 
was assisted by BarhieraiuLother literary 
men, is the best known. It has little 
merit ; it did not sell ; the whole impres- 
sion therefore was careftilly locked up ; 
and, after the lapse of many years, it re- 
appeared, with a new title, as an entirely 
new work. His Victoires et Couquetes 
des Francois, designed to flatter the na- 
tional vanity, procured him, from Charles 
X., a place in the Legmii of Honour. 
A more important work, of which lu; was 
merely the editor, Correspondence Ofliei- 
elle et Confidenticlle de Napoleon Bona- 
arte, (7 vols, Svo,) will be useful for the 
istorian. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BEAUVAL, (Jeanne Olivier Bonr- 
guignoii, Madame, about l(i43 — March 
20tli, 1720,) a comic actress, born in 
Holland. At a very tender agi? she was 
abandoned and exposed at a church door, 
but was rescued by a washerw'oiunn, who 
charitably protected her until she was 
twelve years old, when she joined a troop 
of strolling actors. She then removed to 
the company of Lyons, the manager of 
which became her adopted father. Mo- 
licre having seen her perform, obtained 
an order from the king for her appear*' 
ance at the yppatre, and she made her 
debut in tlic month of September, 1070. 
She retired from the sUige from 1679 to 
1704, when she re-appeared, and played 
a variety of eharuclers, from waiting- 
women in comedy, to queens in tragedy. 
Her last original character was that of 
Lisette, in Les Folies Amoureuses, when 
she was fifly-eight years of age. (Biog. 
Univ.) 

BEAUVALLET, (P. Nicohis, 1749— 
April 17, 1828,) a sculptor, born at Havre, 
was pupil of Pajou, and was entrusted, in 
1784, with all the works of sculpture for 
the chateau of Compi^gne. llie remark- 
able works ^ith whi^ he adorned the 
guard chamber founded his reputation, 
and procured his admission into the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture in 
1789, a periodvwhen, Tike most artists, he 
walmly embraced the cause of the revo- 
lution. In 1993 he presented the bus^t 
of Mierat to the national convention* 
He also executed the busts of Chalier and 
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of William Tell, which, with that of Ma- 
rat, were immensely popular. He pre- 
sented that of Tell to the Jacobins of 
Baris, for which he was elected a member 
of the society. On the 9th Thermidor, 
’{27th July,) 1794, being devoted to Ro- 
i^bespierre, and having assisted at the 
[‘Hotel de Ville, he ran many risks, whicli 
deterred him from further interference 
with politics', and he devoted himself 
wholly to hi3*nrt. There are also by this 
artist statues of Narcissus and of Pomona, 
which were exhibited in 1812 ; Sitsanna 
at the Bath, the model of which was 
made in 1810, and the marble sculptured 
and exhibited iu 1814; lastly, he Wiis 
engaged to make a statue of general 
Moreau, of which he exhibited a cast in 
laster in 1817. lie died at the Sor- 
onne, where he had apartments given 
him by government. Beauvallct was an 
artist of considerable taste ; he cxliibited 
agreeable foms, but seldom was elevated 
to the grand style of art. He had com- 
menced a great work, of which he had 
prepared no more than three books, under 
the title, Fragments d’Architecture, Scnlj)- 
ture, Peinture, drc., dedi^s a M. David, 
Paris, folio, 1803—1801. (Biog. Dniv. 
Suppl.) 

BEAUVARLKT, (Jacques Firmin, 
5th or 25th Sopt. 1731— 7th Dec. 1707,) 
a modern French engraver, born at Ab- 
beville, where he received his earliest 
instruction, both in design and engraving, 
under D’liccquet and Lcfe\Te, men little 
known. He thence removed to Paris, 
where he placed himself under the direc- 
tion of Laurent Cars. U^ii leaving this 
school he executed his four great prints, 
after the pictures of Luca Giordano, for 
which he was admitted to the Academy in 
1705. Ills desire of popularity induced 
him to abandon the boldness and freedom 
of bundling observable in these works, for 
the minuteness and finish he afterwards 
adopted. Opinions materially vary os to 
the relative merits of his two styles, but 
it must be confessed that his latter works 
are executed with extreme delicacy. 
(Biog. Univ. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BEAUVARLET. See Cuaiipentier. 

BEAUVAU, a renowned noble family 
of France, possessors of theicitadel of the 
same name in Anion, and probably a 
branch of the first house of Anjou. 

Baton de BeativaUy one of the 
bravest knights of the thii^eenth centqry, 
accompanied Charles of Anjou in the 
expedition to Naples, in t265, and con- 
tributed so much to its prosperous/^issue, 
especially in the battle of Benevento, that 
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lie was named constable of the two Sici- 
lies, but died very shordy after of his 
wounds. 

Louisy Seigneur de Beauvauy one of his 
descendants, whose father was at the 
same time governor of Anjou and Maine, 
seneschal of Provence and Anjou, ex- 
ecutor of Louis IL, and ambassador of 
Louis HI. king of Sicily, distinguished 
himself as a soldier and statesman. He 
was governor of the citadel of Marseilles, 
grand seneschal of Provence, and chief 
chamberlain of king R6n4. When the 
latter left Lorraine, he remained as coun- 
sellor to the son of h£ master, and thus 
a branch of the family was transplanted 
to that country. He died, in 1472, at 
Rome, where he was ambassador to pope 
Pius II. 

Henri, Baron de Bcaumuy the fifth in 
descent from the last-mentioned, served 
first under Rudolph 1. in Hungary, then 
under the elector of Bavaria ; afterwards 
he commanded a corps of 1 000 cavalry 
and 2000 infantry against the Turks, and 
was instrumental in the victory over them 
and the conquest of Gran, in 1590. Re- 
turned to Lorraine, he was sent on an 
embassy to the court of Rome, in 1599, 
with proposals relative to the marriage of 
Catherine of Bourbon, his cousin, and^' 
sister of Henry IV. In 1601 he accom- 
panied the due de Mevcceur on his ex- 
pedition against the Turks, and traversed 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. After his re- 
turn, he was grand forester of Lorraine, 
counsellor of state, and first chamberlain 
of the duke ; wrote liis Campaigns and 
Journeys (of which the best edition is 
that of Nancy, 4to, 1619) ; and employed 
himself in the education of his only son, 
lienrijQ^narquis de Beauvau, known as 
the author of Memoires (Cologne, 1690), 
and as governor of the famous prince 
Charles of Lorraine. 

Marc de BeauvaUy grandson of the 
preceding, was born in 1679 ; brought up 
with Leopold bf Lorraine, who was bom 
in the same year, and accoi^anied him, 
in 1695, to the battle of Temesvar, in 
which both greatly distinguished them- 
selves. H e was afterwards grand equerry 
of Lorraine, and guardian of the future 
Lunperor, Francis 1. He had so much 
influence in the negotiations for the 
change of the government of Lorraine, 
that Charles VI. created him prince ot 
Trave, and Philip V. gave him the dignity 
of a grandee of Spain, of the first class. 
Ho also received, at a later period, the 
order of the Golden Fleece from the em- 
peror, and was sent by him as governor 
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to Toscara. He died in 1754| leaving 
behind him twenty children. One of 
these, 

C/iarkM Ju9t€i Mareckal de Beauvau^ 
bom at Luneville, in 1720, distinguished 
himself, in 1742, at the defence of Prague 
against Charles of Lorraine, and after- 
wards at the passage of the Bormida, the 
storming of Mahon, and the battle of 
Corbach, and was advancing into Spain 
at the head of 20,000 men, when the 
peace of 1763 recalled him. His bene- 
volence and sense of justice were equal 
to his military tajent, and procured for 
him the epithet, nestowed before on 
Bayard, of “ the knight without fear and 
without reproach.'* As commandant of 
Languedoc, he released fourteen women 
contined for their religious belief, though 
the permission given him had extended 
only to four of the number, and an- 
swered the reproaches of the ministry on 
this subject, by saying, that “ the king 
might take from him his command, but 
could not hinder him from discharging 
the duties of it according to the dictates 
of conscience and honour.” In 1777 he 
was commander of a military division, 
and in 1782 governor of Provence, where 
he succeeded in obtaining for his province 
the restoration of its representatives and 
the support of its academies, besides ame- 
liorating the condition of the sailors, and 
improving the shipping. He bad also 
the idea of rendering Marseilles a free 
port, commercially as well as in a reli- 
gious point of view. But the outbreak 
of the revolution hindered this. On the 
journey from Versailles to Paris, he ac- 
companied Ins sovereign, and at his de- 
sire took a seat, for five months, in the 
royal counsel. He escaped the flbrrors 
of 1793, by death, on the 21st of May of 
that year. Besides his civil and military 
engagements, be found time for study, 
and was a member both of the Academia 
della Crusca and of the Freqch Academy. 

RSnSFrangoU de BeauvaUy of another 
branch of the same house, was born in 
1664, and after passing through several 
inferior grades of clencal dignity was 
created bishop of Bayonne, 1 700 : here 
he so attached himself to his flock that 
they made every effort to retain him 
when he was advanced to the bishopric 
of Toumay. In this latter post he sola all 
his iewel^ and borrowed 800,000 francs 
on ms own account, to defend the city 
agains^rince Eug&nc, but without suc- 
cess. The money, however, was returned 
to hhn by the king, and the jewels by his 
people. After this, he was successively 


bishop of Toulouse in 1713, of Nm-bonne 
in 1719, and commander of the royal 
orders in 1 724. During hts twenty years' 
presidency in the parliament of Langue- 
doc, he showed himself ns deserving as 
in his clerical post. Under his patronage 
was published the history of that province, 
in .5 vols, folio, by the Benedictines of 
St. Maur ; and a Geography pud Natural 
History of Languedoc, by the Society of 
Montpelier, whose sittings he always at- 
tended when called to the general assem- 
bly. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BEAUVJLLIEKS, (Marie de, 157-1— 
1656,) daughter of the comte de St. Aig- 
nan, was intended for the cloister; but 
she had not taken the veil when Henry 
IV. saw her in the abbey t»f Mont- 
martre, and made her his mistress. Short, 
however, was her career of guilt; she 
was almost immediately forsaken for her 
cousin Gabricllc d’Eatr^es ; and she re- 
turned, humbled, to her convent, of which 
she was nominated abbess in 1597. 
(Hiog. Univ.) 

BEAUVILLIKRS, (Antoine, 1754— 
1817,) the greatest cook of Paris in his 
day, wrote, L’Art de Cuisinier, 2 vols, 
8vo, Paris, 18M. (Hiog. Univ. Snppl.) 

BEAUVOLLIER, (Pierre LouisComto 
de,) had been a page of Louis XVI., and 
lived retired on his estates; when, in 
1793, he was denounced to Tallicn as a 
pTomoter of the Vend6nn insurrection, 
lie fled, consequently, to join the royal 
army, then assembled atThoimrs, and was 
named sous-commandant of artillery. As 
such, he was associated with most of tho 
subsequent doelir of the V endenns. After 
the anair of Saiiinur, he was mimed in- 
tendaut-giin^ral-trcRoricr of the royal and 
catholic army, when the military chest 
of the republicans, containing twenty 
million francs of assignats (!) was cap- 
tured. After the disasters of Maur, 
BeauvoHier was compelled to leave his 
corps, and concealed himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town until the amnesty 
of 1797 was issued. In 1700 he reap- 
peared in the ranks of ilic royalists, but 
was again unsuccessful. He took, after- 
wards, service under Napoleon and under 
the Bourbons. (Biog. des Horn. Viv.) 

BEAUVOBLIER, ( Jean Valot, baron,) 
brother of the preceding, also joined 
the insurrection, and greatly distinguished 
himself; but his career was shorter than 
his brother’s. In 1794 he was tak^n pri- 
soner, condemned, and executed. 

A tlyrd brother joined the same causes 
at fifteen years of age, but he soon fell in 
battle. (Biog. Univ. Supj^l.) 



BEAUXALMIS, (Thomas, 1524— 
1589,) a native of Meluri, became a Car- 
melite, and wrote in favour of his church, 
against the Calvinists, and in favour of 
c his soveveign, Henry IlL, against the 
rebels of his time. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEAUZEE, (Nicolas,) a philosophical 
etymologist, was born at Verdun in 1717, 
lived at Paps as professor in the Ecole 
Royal, and was at the same time secretary 
and interpr(?ter of the comte d’Artois, and 
member of the French Academy, as well 
as of those of Metz, Arras, Auxerre, and 
Della Crusca. He died in 1789. He 
wrote (iratnmaire G5ti6rale, Paris, 1767, 
(2 vols, 8vo,) which was described by 
Barthelemy as a description of the meta- 
physical region of philology, and for 
which he received from the empress, 
Maria Th^r^sa, a gold medal. He edited 
several philological works, translated Sal- 
lust and Quintus Curtius ; and published 
Kempis de Imitatione Christ!, in the ori- 
ginal, with a translation. Besides all 
this, he wrote the grammatical articles in 
the Encyclopedic, from the 7th volume, 
in conjunction willi Douchet, but in the 
Last ten volumes alone. 11 is articles, 
and those of Marmontel, were published 
in a separate work, entitled Dictionnaire 
de Graminaire et de Litterature, 6 vols, 
8vo, 1789. Frederic 11. of Prussia wished 
to have him at his court, but he preferred 
quietness and independence to this daz- 
zling invitation. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BEAVER, (John, whose Latinized 
names are, Fiber^ Fiberius, Castor, Cas- 
toriiis,) was a monk of Westminster early 
in the ftmrtcenth centurj^ wrote a Chro- 
nicle of Britain from the fabulous days 
of Brutus to his own times, and De Rebus 
Cocnobii Westmonasteriensis. Both are 
in MS. The author is freqiiently referred 
to with praise. 

Another monk of this name, but of St. 
Albans, wrote some tilings which re- 
main also in MS. 

• Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. F.R.S, &c. &c. 
author of the Life and Stiivlcea of Captain Philip 
Beaver, late of H. M. ship Nttua, 

t These Memoirs should be in the possession of 
every naval officer. 

I The following passage extracted from this work 
clearly demonstrates the horrible and mortal con- 
sequences of a residence on the pestilential shore 
of Africa “ At nine o'clock fast night,’* says 
Beaver, " 1 had written my journal, and was sit* 
ting down to a broiled fowl for my supper, when 
the mate of the cutter knocked at the Block-house 
gate, and was let in. My door was opened, and 
two Bmnpeans, two JSngllshm^t appeared before 
me. It is impossible to express my astonishrSen^ 
my joy, my feelings, at the sight. Their florid 
eom^exions, their appearance of health and vigour 
were sueh a oontrast to the yellow skins dhd shri- 
velled careasses which I had for a long time been 
accustomed only to see, that I gszed upon them the 
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BEAVER (Philip,) a captain in tl 
British navy. This gallant and giftc 
oBicer, — an officer remembered by h 
professional brethren as hne of the moi 
efficient, systematic, and scientific seamei 
the naval service of England, possibl) 
ever produced, was the tmrd son of th 
Rev. James Beaver,and Jane, the daugh 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Keeler, fellow c 
All Souls, and afterwards vicar of Leknor 
Philip, according to the biographic pub 
lication of a talented professional writer," 
(who, be it observed, in recording ** the 
life and services” of his incomparable 
subject, has produced a most interesting, 
instructive, and valuable volumef) was 
born in 1766, and at the early age of 
eleven commenced his professional ca- 
reer — a career of no ordinary nature, and 
marked by a constant succession of stir- 
ring events. Before he had obtained his 
lieutenant’s commission, Beaver had par- 
ticipated in several general engagements, 
and warm encounters with the enemy ; 
and during his noviciate, we find he had 
fought under the banners of Kcppcl, By- 
ron, Barrington, Rowley, and Rodney. 

A few years after he had mounted the 
first step of the ladder of promotion, and 
that a period of peace had deprived him 
of employment afloat, his enterprising 
spirit induced him to undertake, in con- 
junction with a certain ** society,” the 
colonization of the island of Bulama — an 
island near the settlement of Sierra Leone. 
The events of this important period of 
his life, — fraught with sufierings almost 
insurmountable, are very unafiectedly de- 
scribed in his “ African Memoranda —ow 
interesting, well-written work, and of 
which every page bears internal evidence 
of the^ictest veracity.t ” The difficulties 
which opposed his success, showed the 
courage that could meet, and zeal which 
strove to conquer them ; and while Wc 
lament those obstacles, § we are in some 

whole evening; 1 thought them the handeoniest 
mortals I had ever beheld. They belonged to the 
Felicity schooner, from ,Loiidon,,1n the service of 
the Sierra Leone Company, with orders to touch at 
Bulama.” 

§ On his return to England, Beaver having been 
requested, by the “ Bulama Assoelation,” to state 
his opinion of the cause of the late failure, and the 
probability of the future success, sent in a state* 
ment, from which we make the following extract— 
the statement was dated 24th June, 1794 : ** Suc- 
cess might be oommandlsd; but when 1 say it 
might be commanded, I presuppose a greater firm- 
ness in those who go out, and more zeal and acti- 
vity In those who remain at home, than has 
hitherto been evinced by either.” This letter was 
read on the following day to the convened members 
at the Mansion House, on which occasion they voted 
their unanimous thandts to him for the ahlUiy. zeal, 
activity, and peifeverance with which he conducted 
(he affitirs of the settlement They also 
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measure consoled by the reflection, that 
they have, at least, placed his fortitude 
and intrepidity in a light which a more 
prosperous adventurer might not have 
revealed.** {Smyth,) • 

To detail the subsequent services and 
various achievements of this firm, fear- 
less, and indefatigable officer, as he ad- 
vanced in professional rank, would occupy 
more space than our limits afibrd. In 
the work already cited, will be found 
fully and faithfully registered “ services*** 
sufficient to entitle him to posthumous 
distinction. The last of a senes of signal 
and valuable servi^s which Beaver had 
rendered to his country, were confined 
to the Indian seas. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, a premature deathf terminated 
his mortal career. He died in command of 
the HiiauSf the 5th April, 1813. His fune- 
ral was attended by all the chief, civil, and 
military officers of the Cape ; the pall was 
borne by captains Schomberg, Richard- 
son, Evcleigh, and Bain, of tlie navy, and 
the colonels of the 21st dragoons, 83d 
and 93d regiments. “ When the cuij)se 
was committed to the ground,*’ says Mr. 
Prior, the surgeon of Beaver’s ship, a 
gentleman since well known to the lite- 
rary world, by his acute and comprehen- 
sive biography of Burke, “ I saw more 
than one of his brother officers aflected 
in a manner that did c<]ual honour to 
their feelings and their friendship. None 
of us, I believe, were free from such 
emotions.*’ 

Descanting on the merits of his la- 
mented commander, Mr. Prior observes : 

** On points of service, our captain would 
scarcely admit the existence of, what 
many were disposed to think, impossi- 
bilities ; but, at the same tiin|||^with 
that clearness which belongs iRly to 

resolved that a gold medal be presented to him, 
expressive of the sense entertained of his niento<- 
rlous services. But the vote of thanks, and pro- 
mise of a gold medal (for the resolution went no 
further than a promut), were the only rewards Mr. 
Beaver reaped for two yegrs^ unparalleled exertion 
and suilbring : he, inoseover, not only lost employ- 
ment and probable preferment, but also his half- 
pay during that period, and the six months' pre- 
ceding. {Smyih*B Life of Beaver ) 

* l^ing his course of service, Beaver was con- 
stantly sought and selected to cooperate with the 
British amjr. In services of invasion, or when 
troops were required to dislodge the enemy, or 
capture their colonies, his tact and peculiar ability 
in conducting the disembtrkation of :arge military 
liodies, were ftiUy appreciated by the ditTerent gene- 
rals with whom it was bis fortune to serve. In ad- 
miration of his forethought in conducting the dis- 
embarkation of the formidable force employed upon 
the Egyptidu expedition, Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
exclaimed, ** All my wants are anticipated as if I 7 
Again, In 1809, when serving ou the ex- 
pedition against Martinique and the Saints, general 
Maitland thus expresses himself in hit efllcial 
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men of superior capacity, he would^ 
not only order what was to be done, 
but also point out the most safe and 
expeditious method of accomplishing it. 
Without neglecting details, on which 
often depends the success of operations 
of war, and of tvhicli he w*i8 perfect mas- 
ter, his luiiul was more turned to great 
things : it seemed to expand with the 
quantity of matter requircMl to be taken 
in. When fitting the squadrqn for Java,! 
with only two or three days to perform it 
in, and one of the ships just out of action ; 
sbitioning some of tho remaining ships 
at the Mauritius, and others at the Cape ; 
writing orders and despatches to several 
quarters ; waited upon every moment by 
officers of all classes for directions how 
to proceed in their respective depart- 
ments ; teazed with applications of various 
kinds, on public business, iroiu persons 
on shore ; added to the responsibility 
which he assumed, of quitting his sta- 
tion, hanging on his mind ; yet I never 
saw him more coo), clear, and collected, 
though scarcely able to devote five mi- 
nutes uninterruptedly to any one object.” 

The late captain Sir Charles Schomberg, 
Ii.N., a distinguished and accomplished 
officer, w'ho aerved under the orders of 
Beaver, in both capacities of lieutenant 
and capttnn, thus sketches tlie character 
of his esteemed and laim^nted friend : 

** He was manly and determined, with 
a mind very peculiarly constituted. From 
the firmness of his decision, something 
like austerity, and an air of conscious 
superiority, showed itself in command ; 
but in society^ ^cept where vice or folly 
drew forth hi^avensm, he was gentle, 
and as playful as a child. His inflexible 
integrity made parts of his conduct ap- 
pear captious and irritable ; while m 
argument, his manner seemed rather to 

flevpatch— " Captain Beaver has increased the ctic- 
racter which bis conduct at Bay Hobert had gained 
him and cuinmunicating to tiio Admiralty, on 
the same occasion, admiral Sir Alex. C. Cochrane 
says, '* Tliu direction of all (he naval ope; altons con- 
nected with the army was left enUrely with captain 
Beaver, of the Acatfa, who conducted tho service 
with ail the correctness and celenty which I ex- 
pected of him.” 

t It is no Jess curious than lamentable as showing 
that although the whole life of Beaverwas passed iu 
investigations touohing practical and useful know- 
ledge, he should l\pve remained so ignorant of hieown 
physical economy as regards the preicrvation oT 
health, as not to view with alarm, and to avert by re- 
medies, those symptoms which persuneofless attain- 
ments would not have neglected. But he luida 
weakn(.s 8 unaccotmtsble In such a man, respecting 
the ptility of medicine, and disdained ihe«healiag 
art. But for his refusal to follow the surgeon's ao- 
Tice, his valuable ^fe might, at this moment, bavO' 
been spared to his country. e 

t Berber highly dlstlngulihed himself In the to- 
ducticn of this settlenteiit. 
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uictate than to persuade ; yet I know no 
man who persuaded with more convic- 
tion. His view of enterprize was gene- 
rally very bold, for he never saw diffi- 
culty, and was a stranger to fear ; but as 
a flag-officer his soaring Uiind would have 
been more in its element, than as captain 
of a frigate. With a strong thirst after 
useful information, he studied closely 
during every moment of official leisure, 
and was therefore not only a scientific 
navigator, but appeared very conversant 
in general literature. lie was indifferent 
to the garb in which substantial know- 
ledge was clothed ; and 1 have reason to 
think that this extraordinary man read the 
Eneyclopatdia Briiannica entirely through 
during a cruise — a Curious instance of 
habit and perseverance.*' 

Beaver, who wielded a powerful pen, 
constantly sent anonymously, the sliort 
time he remained unemployed, valu- 
able contributions to the public press. 

A letter," says his biographer, “which 
he published in the Courier of the IGth 
July, 1804, under the signature of 
Nbarciius, tended so generally to allay 
the apprehensions of the timid,* that much 
curiosity was excited as to the author." 
It is a fair specimen of argumentatire 
reasoning.. He considers the subject of a 
descent on our coasts, under three heads; 
the enemy’s quitting their posts, their 
crossing the channel, and their landing. 
Under the first, he proves, from sub- 
stantial data, the utter impracticability 
of more than a fourth of the required 
number etfectiiig it in one tide. Under 
the second, if they come m detached por- 
tions, with British ships, *^hich know no 
winter," we “ devour them like shrimps." 
And ill the event of their ever overcom- 
ing both those obstacles, and “ vomiting 
their unhallowed crews upon our blessed 
shores, tliey will be received there by the 
British army — an anny with which I 
have served in each quarter of the globe. 
1 know its merits ; I know its foibles ; 1 
know it well ; and am as fully convinced 
as 1 am that 1 now write, that this army 
as far surpasses all others in bravery, os 
British seamen surpass all otliers in skill : 
to it 1 willingly consign, without the least 
fear of the consequence, all who may 
land." 

Party-politics was Beaver’s abomina- 
tion. ** As to the change of ministry you 

* Th^anxiety and alarn, not to say panic^ Alt 
at that time by thewhole nation respi^inf; the 
at Boulogne, vill be remllected bv many, 
aiitl the tianqullllzlng cffeoc of NzAacHur^i letter 
will he also remembered. ^ 

t Some writen epell the name Beaver, 
t 4G2 


mention," (ho writes to his wife in 1807,) 
** and dissolution of parliament, it seems of 
little importance at present who is in, or 
who is out ; for the late special-pleading, 
speech-twisting debates, savour rather of 
the loaves. and fishes than of patriotism ; 
and, indeed, place and emolument, the 
apples of the aristocratical struggle of 
Whigs and Tories, are more often the 
motive than the reward of such conten- 
tions; yet in times of public danger, 
party-spirit ought to give way to virtue, 
ilut, notwithstanding a full knowledge 
of how many states nave been ruined by 
an indiscriminate love of popularity in 
their public leaders, there are some of 
our most valuable characters foolishly 
sacrificing to the same shrine, regardless 
of our national importance. As to the 
mob-courting demagogues, who clog their 
country’s efforts, and thereby add to its 
burthens, merely to exhibit themselves, 
th^ deserve transportation.'* 

BEAVOR,t (Edmund,) a captain in 
the British navy. Little is known of the 
early career of this able but ill-fated sea- 
man. In 1744 he was appointed captain 
of the Fox twenty-gun ^lip, and during 
the succeeding spring “ he was stationed 
as a cruizer in the Gennan Ocean, where 
he was exceedingly active, and met with 
some success : the most consequential of 
which appears to have been the capture 
of a formidable privateer from the port 
of Dunkirk.^ 

“ After the commencement of the re- 
bellion in Scotland, which broke out not 
long after the above-stated period, captain 
Beavor was ordered to the northward," 
(coast of Scotland,) “where he continued 
to behave with the same degree of assi- 
duity,^as appears from the following 

“ * The rebels had formed a scheme to 
get into their possession a ship in Leith- 
roads, on board of which were some new 
pieces of cannon, about twenty-five bar- 
rels of powder, and some fire-locks, for 
tile use of the king’s troops. As there 
was no access for this vessel to Leith, she 
was committed to the care of the FoXf 
then in the frith. Four masters of ships 
had undertaken to go off to her, with 
eighteen hands, cut her cable, and let 
her drive till she got out of reach of the 
guns of the king’s ship, * when they in- 
tended to carry her into Leith harbour.* 

X Thit vessel mounted thirty carriage and snivet 
guns, and carried a crev comiating of one hundred 
and t'orty-flve men. The Fox diaeovered the enemy 
on the Ifith of May* 174j, and after pursuing her 
all night, came up with her at ten oxiock on thg 
fyllowing day.'* (Cliarnock.) 
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But the night before this was to have 
been executed, captain BeaVor got intel- 
ligence of the plot, and immediately took 
measures to place her in a position of 
security close to his own vessel.’ 

“The above-mentioned occurrences,” 
continues Chamock, “ took place in the 
middle of October, and captain Beavor 
was unfortunate enough to survive it only 
one month. Being out on a cruize, he 
was unhappily overtaken by a violent 
gale of wina, in which the Foo? foundered* 
off Dunbar, on the 14tU November, the 
captain, as well as the crew, perishing 
with her.” (Chafliock.) 

BEAZIANO, or BEAZZANO, (Agus- 
tino,) a poet of Treviso, wlio floiirislied 
in the sixteenth century. In 1514 we 
find him at Venice, intimately united 
with Beinbo, afterwards cardinal. At 
first he applied himself to public affairs, 
hut his bodily sufferings, among whic4i 
those caused by the gout were not the 
least, forced him to retire into private 
life. His poetry, both Latin and Italian, 
his Letters, &c., may be found in many 
collections. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEBEL, (Heinrich,) known chiefly as a 
writer of Facetiae, but deserving more ho- 
nourable notice as a strenuous opposerof 
the then prevailing barbarism in the writ- 
ing of Latin, and in treating on classical 
subjects, was born at Jiistingcn in Suabia, 
and was thus a fellow-townsman of Nau- 
clerus Stoffler and Locher. The year of his 
birth has not been acciirately detennined, 
but it appears to have been about 1472. 
His'parents were of the middle class of 
peasants, and ho himself received his first 
rudiments of learning at the school of 
Schelklingen, near Ulm ; after which, ac- 
cording to a very common practiod^f the 
students of his time, he set out on his 
travels, and reached the city of Cracow. 
At the Gymnasium of this place he stu- 
died for some time, and probably applied 
himself, in the first instance, to the study 
of the law, but left this *for the more 
attractive pursuits of poetry and classical 
literature. In 1494 we find him, from 
some expressions in his poems, at Basle, 
between which city and Cracow he often 
changed hi 9 place of abode ; this change 
had been more than once made between 
1492 and 1496, in which year he pub- 
lished, at Basle, tfte Cosmographia of 

* BeatBon. In hli Naval and MiUraiy Sfemolrs, 
says, In November, the Ftfr, of twenty {[una and 
one hundred and eiaty men, commanded by cairtain 
Beaver, with a great numtter of rebel prisoners, 
was wrtclud near Dunbar, in Scotland, and all on 
biard perished. (Vol. i. p. 298.) 
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Laurentius Corvinus, his former teacher 
at the Gymnasium of Cracow. In 1497 
he was installed as teacher of eloquence 
and poetry at the high school of Tubin- 
gen, founded by Eberbnrd L in 1477, 
and afterwards at the I’ledagogium of the 
same place ; here, and at the university 
with which the Paulagogium was nearly 
connected, he lectured ou tlie classics 
with unusual applause. His <|uiok wit 
and perception of the beautiful, und liis 
faculty of adapting himself easily to his 
subject, eminently fitted him for tliis em- 
ployment, and for his favourite under- 
taking of reforming the study of classical 
literature. The writing of Latin, espe- 
cially, was in his time perhaps nt its 
lowest stage of degradation : treating on 
subjects wliich even eloquence could 
hardly speak of in elegant language, 
learning from barbarous granmiars, and 
reading their early lessons from barbarous 
authors, the writers of tlie time could 
scarcely, except by miracle, have escaped 
the iniluence which surrounded them. 
Bebel, by his own example, by his works 
on education, and by his satires against 
the prevailing taste, did much towards 
removing this. Bebel was involved in 
several disputes with tin* literali of his 
time, more than one of whom was pleased 
to take on his own particular account 
tlve satire which had boon pronounced 
generally and against u c1.:km. These 
disputes, however, nS well tis some in 
winch Bebel himstdf was the aggressor, 
moved thereto more by the over zeal of 
his defenders tliuri by his own inclina- 
tions, died n plural death, and left him 
ill the enjoy mmit of the public estimation, 
Avhich he had lionourahly dt'served, luid 
of the pleasures to which ho was, not 
quite so much to his honour, devoted. 
Ills defenders plead for him the adage, 
“ Musa hweiva, vita casta;” but it is 
diificult to avoid concluding, from the 
united evidence of his works and his 
history, that he was a faithful devotee to 
the genial deities — Bacchas and Venus, 
He died, probably, about 1516, and his 
death was lamented by his former pupil, 
Melancthon, in a copy of Greek verses. 

Besides his three books of Facetiae, a 
portion of which only would be allowed 
to reach the modern standard even of 
broad humour, he wrote a treatise, Qui 
Autores legendi sint ad Eloquentiain 
Comparandam f De Latinitatis Utilitate ; 
Apologia Bebelii contra Leonh. Justinum 
Venetum, ImpdHale nomeiiextenuantem \ 
and sBme other controversial worka^ 
Triumphtis Venens, An excellent 
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o^nnt i9f him has been given by Zajpf^ historical develppment of the Germanic 
under the title, Heinrich Bebel, from his constitution as they are commonly sup* 
Life and Writings (German), Augsburg, posed to have been, though perhaps they 
1862. (Ersch iind Gruber.) could not altogether emancipate thein- 

' BEB^BEllG, (Lupoid, or Leopold, selves from the influence of tne juridical 
yon,) tw enty*se veil th^ljp^op of Bamberg, science of those times. A more unfa- 
was descended from a 'noble family of vourablq opinion of Bebenberg's merits 
. Franconia. He studied at Bologna, and is given by Puttu (Litt. des T. Staats, 
was the pupil of the celebrated John An* &c.) ; but the injustice of his attempt to 
drem. On ’ his return to Germany he depreciate our author, in conmarison 
yras made capon of Mayence, Bamberg, with Marsilius, is exposed by Eichorn 
and Wteburg, provost of the chapter of (ho.ciU) 

St. Severin, at Erfurdt, and counsellor to BEGAN US, or BEGAN, (John,) a 
the enipcrOr Louis of Bavaria. In 1338 physician, better known by the name 
he WHS appointed by the archbishop of of Goropius, or Van^Gorp, as he was 
Mayence commissioner, jointly with Gon* usually called, was born in 1518, at the 
rad von Spiegelberg, fur managing the village of ILilvorenbeck, in Brabant, 
ecclesiastical aflairs of Thuringia and He studied at Louvain, and afterwards 
Hesse; and in this capacity he made a travelled in Italy, France, and Spain, 
well-known ordinance, by which the pri* where he was appointed one ot the 
vileges of the Franciscans were declared physicians to the sisters of Gharles V, 
afresh and confirmed, and other eccle- He practised medicine at Antwerp; but 
siastics forbidden to encroach on them, being more attached to letters and anti* 
The some year he attended the diet con- quities than medicine, he abandoned his 
vened by the emperor at Frankfort, profession, and devoted himself chiefly to 
which declared that the exercise of his philology. He was an excellent scholar, 
powers as sovereign belonged to the em- and well versed in the Greek, Latin, He- 
peror by virtue of his election, without brew, and Teutonic languages. His ac- 
any coniirmation by tlie pope* In 1352 tive imagination led liim to make some 
he succeeded Frederic von Hohenlohe ns curious speculations ; among others, that 
bishop of Bamberg : in this situation he the Flemish, or Teutonic, language was 
distinguished himself by originating and that which was spoken by Adam. He 
carrying through various measures cal- died in 1572, having published, Origines 
culated to benefit his diocese. In 1363 Antwerpianse, 1569, fol. After his death 
he was attacked by a pestilence, then appeared, Opera J. Gordpii Becani hac- 
prevailing in the country, of which he tcniis in Lucem non edita, nempe Her* 
died towards the end of that year. Be- mathena, Ilicroglyphica, Vertumnus, 
henberg’s works are, 1. Germanorum Gallica, Francica, Uispaiiica, Antwerp, 
Veterum Priiicipum Zelur ct Fervor in 1580, fol, 

Christiuiiam Rdigionem ueique Minis- BEG ANUS, (Martin,) a Jesuit, like 
tfos (Bas. 1497, folio). 2. Tractatus de the preceding, was born at Hilvarenbeek, 
Juribus et Translatioue llegni et Imperii in Bryant, in 1562, studied at the Je- 
Romanorum (Argent. 1508^, 4to) : both suits’ Gfymnasium in Gologne, and took* 
treatises arc reprinted in Schard’s Syn- the degree of master of phimlogy in 1583. 
tagma Tractatuum (Ar|;eiit. 1609, folio). In the same year he entered* the order, 
The latter, which is dedicated to Baldwin, and taught, from 1590 till 1593, in the 
archbishop of Treves, was composed on institution where he had been educated, 
occasion of the diet of 1338, above-men- Afterwards, he lectured for twenty-two 
tioned, and im support of the declaration years as profes^r of theology at Wiirz- 
then made. Of t^ many valuable argu- burg, Mentz, and Vienna ; was after- 
inents which the controversy between wards confessor of the emperor Ferdinand 
the emperor and the pope gave birth to, 11., and died at Vienna in 1624. Of his 
this by Bebenberg is, in the opinion of works, which were published at Mentz, 
Eichorn (D. Staats u. R^htsgesch, s, in folio, in 1649, the most important are, 
393), by far the most judicious in point the Summa Theologiee Scholasticse, and 
of judgment, and the most profound, as the Manuale ContreVersarium. ^ He was 
well in the application and exposition of called, for his strenuous opposition to the 
the law on . the subject, au in the know- doctrines of the reformation, Calvino- 
ledge of history shown by the wrfter. mastyx, and Malleus Calvinistarum. 
The book serves also show that the (Ersch tmd Gruber.) 
men who actu(dly took a part iif^public BECANUS, (Joannes;) called also Da 
aflairs were not so wholly ignorant of the BkcK, a native of Utrecht, and a canon 
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of tliat church in the fourteenth century. 
He wrote, Chronicon Episcop.Ultrajccten'^ 
slum, a S« Willibrordo usq. ad an. 1344, 
published at Francker, m 1611, 4to. 
(Swertzii, Athenie Belgicte.) 

BECANUS, (Joannes,) a canon of 
’Aix-la-Chapelle, wrote Historia Urbis. 
Aquis Grauensis, Aquis Gr. 1619, 4to. 
(Swcrtaii, Ath. Belg.) 

BECANUS, (Wimelm,) a distinguished 
preacher and poet on sacred subjects, 
was bom at Ypres in Flanders in. 1603 ; 
he published, amdng other works, Idyllia 
et Ele^iae, i2nio, Antw. 1667. These 
arc entirely on biblical subjects, especi- 
ally on the History of Jesus. He was a 
member of the order of the Jesuits. His 
other works are named by J ocher. 
( Gelehrten Lexicon. Ersch und Gmber.) 

BECANUS, (Wilhelm,) a native of 
Belgium, and a Jesuit, bom about 1630. 
He wrote, Triumphalis iiitroitus Card. 
Ferdinand!, &c., Antwerp, 1663, folio, 
embellished with superior copper-plates. 
(Alegambe, Script. Soc. Jesu.) 

BECCADELLI, (Antonio,) sometimes 
sumamed Panormita, from Palermo, 
where he was born in 1394, and some- 
times Bologna, the original place of his 
noble famUy, was the son of Arrigo 
Beccadclli, chancellor of Martin, king of 
Sicily ; and having received his education 
at Palermo, at the age of twenty-five, 
that is, about the year 1420, and not, as 
Chalmers has assertwJ, at the age of 
six,” by a public decree, was sent, with 
the yearly allowance of six ounces, t. c. 
three pounds sterling, to study law, to the 
university of Bologna, where he took the 
doctor's degree. How long he continued in 
Bologna is not known, and it is equally un- 
certain at what time he was made i^fcs- 
sor of literature in the university of^rlvia, 
or when he entered the service of Philip 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, whom be 
taught history, with the magnificent 
stipend of 800 golden crowns per annum. 
From the acts of that university it is 
certain that he was professor at Pavia in 
1430, though he might still live in 
Milan, where he was in 1432; as it is 
equally certain that he was elected pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Pavia, on the 2dth 
of March, 1433, and bis having the year 
before received the poetical crown irom 
the emperor Sigismond^wbo at that tiroe 
visited during many months several cities 
of Lombardy. 

In 1436 we find him at Nicies, where 
he went into the service of king Alfonso. 
From that time he settle^ at Naples, 
,lmeme a great &YOurite of Alfonso, 
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whom he followed in all his tintvels arid/ 
in all his wars, and was geneloutly re^ 
warded by being enrolled amongst 
Neapolitan nobility, receimgabeautiw 
villa, to which he gave the name of 
Sisia, being honoured with important 
offices, and entrusted with frequent anv- - 
bassades to Genoa, Venice, the empmr’ 
Frederic HI. and to other princes. 

At the death of Alphouso in 1458 he 
was equally a favourite of lang Ferdi- 
nand, his son and successor, who be- 
stowed on him the office of secretary 
and counsellor, and after nineteen years* 
service, he died at Naples on the 6th of 
January, 1471, at the age of seventy- 
seven. Beccadclli left several works, 
the most remarkable of which are, — 

1. De Dictis et Factis Alphonsi Kegis, 
lib. iv. of which there are several editions, 
all illustrated with additions and notes 
by Enea Silvia Piccoloniini, and the 
small composition entitled Alphonsi Regis 
Triumphus, in which he describes the 
solemn arrival of Alfonso at Naples, 
2Gth February, 1443. For this perform- 
ance he received one thousand golden 
crowns from the king. 2. EpistoJarum 
libri V. which is a collection of oil his 
small writings, published at Venice 1533, 

4 to, and now extremely rare. 3. Car- 
miua, Ike, containing verses and Latin 
poems. 

BECCADELLI, (Luigi,) an eminent 
scholar of the sixteenth century, was 
born J^anuary 27, 1502, of a noble family, 
at Bologna, where be received his educa- 
tion, (and not at Padua, as Chalmers, 
copying the Qictipnnaire Historique, lias 
asserted, with much confusion and errors 
of date,) and where he studied law for 
six years, and received in 1535 the 
doctor's degree, havings in the mean time 
turned his attention to poetry and litera-^ 
ture, and ultimately to politicol affairs, 
which procured him the friendship of 
cardinal Pole, with whom he visited the 
several European courts in 1539, for the 
sake of finding the means te reconcile 
Heniy Vlll. to tlie church of Rome. 
On his return, he was entrusted by pope 
Paul III. with tiie education of Rwuzzo ' 
Famese, his nephew, whom' he followed, 
by the order oftfie some pontiff, in 1549, 
when he was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal and legate to the Maroa d'An- 
bona. For these services bd received 
the bishopric of Ravello^ in Bie^ kingdom 
of Naples, of which, however, he never 
took j^asesstoD, Ikring appirinted byipope 
Giulio IH., successor of f^ul, to 
legation of Venice, and soon after to the 
an® 
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office of vicar-general and judge in ordi- 
nary of the churches, convents, and hos- 
pitals at Rome. In 1555 he was raised 
to the dignity of archbishop of Ragusa, 
and sent as a legate to Ragusa, and in 
1561, to assist at the council of Trent. 
He was two years after, entrusted by 
Cosimo I., grand duke of Tuscany, with 
the education of prince Ferdinand, his 
son, uhder the promise of obtaining the 
Archbishopric of Pisa, for which he gave 
up that of Ragusa. Being deceived in 
his expectations, he was obliged to be 
satisfied with the rich provostship of 
Prato, which he obtained in 1565, and 
where he died on September 17th, 1572. 

His works are numerous, many of 
them still remaining in MS. in the library 
of his family at Bologna. Amongst those 
which have been printed, the principal are, 
the Lives of Petrarca, and of the three car- 
<linals, Pole, Conturini, and Bembo, all in 
Italian. The Life of Petrarca was pub- 
lished by Tomasini in his Petrarcha Re- 
divivus, and reprinted in various other 
editions of the works of that poet, as the 
best which had been written to that time. 
That of cardinal Pole (Brescia, 1757, 4to,) 
was translated by Duditius into Latin, and 
thence by Maucroix into French ; that of 
Contarini (Brescia, 1746, 4to,) was edited 
by cardinal Querini, with a long preface 
and additions; and lastly, the Life of 
Bembo was publishedin the second volume 
of the Storici di Venezia, by Apostolo 
Zeno, 1718, 4to. 

BECCAFUMl, (Domenico, called 
Mechcrino, 1484 — 1549,) was bom at 
Siena, and became eminent as a painter, 
a sculptor, and an engraver. He derived 
the surname of Mecherino from that of a 
citizen of Siena, who having remarked 
him when a shepherd boy designing 
something on a stone, obtained the con- 
sent of his father, and took him to the city, 
and placed him under the care of Cam- 
paniia, by whom he was first instructed 
in painting. According to some writers 
he was afterwards a pupil of Pietro 
Perugino, but, at all events, he adopted 
the style of that master, which may have 
arisen either from copying his pictures 
or from studying under him. The fame 
of the works of Michael Angelo and 
RaiTaelle induced Mecherino to visit 
Rome, which he did in the pontificate of 
JidiuB II., and diligently studied there 
for<ten years, and at tke same time care- 
fully examined the ancient wofles of 
stottiary and the edificlrJa of the city. On 
his return to Siena he acouired'Very high 
reputation ns a painter, both in oil and 
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fresco. He had a fine invention, a good 
taste in design, and generally introduced 
great expression into the countenances of 
his figures ; but his colouring was some- 
what mannered, partaking too much of 
a reddish hue. In the power of fore- 
shortening he is surpassed by few ; and 
he indulged in the mtroduction of inci- 
dental lights, shadows, and refiections, in 
which he was eminently successful. His 
merit was greater in distemper than in 
oil colouring; and his historical frescos 
do him greater honotir than his other 
paintings. His skill was great in distri- 
uuting them to the place, and in 
adapting them to the architecture; he 
ornamented them with grotesque decora- 
tions in such a manner as to supersede 
the use of gilded cornices. These inven- 
tions are so happily managed that they 
vividly impress their story, arc copiously 
treated, yet are easy, simple, and natural, 
whilst a grandeur is imparted by the 
architectural views, and an identity esta- 
blished by the introduction of the usages 
of antiquity. Still Mecherino has obvious 
faults, for in an endeavour to rival the 
magnificence and energ;y of Michael An- 
gelo, he became coarse in his proportions, 
negligent in his extremities, and harsh 
in his heads; defects that so increased in 
his old age, that even his great admirer, 
Vasari, could distinguish no beauty in 
them. His colours were placed on the 
walls in consideraMb body, so that they 
remain in a state of the highest preserva- 
tion at the present day. A few of his 
works remain in Genoa, where he painted 
the palace of the prince J3oria ; they are 
not numerous at Pisa ; but they abound 
in his native place. A full description 
of 1^. works wul be found in Vasari. 

As a sculptor, Mecherino is rendered 
famous by his pavement of the cathedral 
of Siena, which the author last mentioned 
describes as ** the most beautiful, the 
largest, and the most magnificent that 
was ever executed." This work, which 
is done in mosaic of difierent coloured 
marbles, employed his leisure hours till 
he attained to old ^e ; and though paint- 
ing interrupted liis labours, he did not 
abandon it till his death; after which, 
some of the historical compositions were 
completed by other hands^ aii4>,as is sup- 
posed, from his (Nirtoons. He executed 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, in figure, as lar^ 
as life; and Moses strildng the Rock, 
with a number of others, described by 
VasarL 

There are several excellent wood-cuts 
by this artist, as vcell as some plates, both 
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etched and done with the graver only, in 
all of which the hand of a great master is 
discernible. They are deficient, however, 
in neatness of handling, a defect which 
is amply compensated by their spirit and 
effect. He sometimes marked nis prints 
with the name Micarino fe. and some- 
times with a B, having a horizontal line 
drawn across the centre. M. Heinecken 
ives a list of many of his engravings, 
oth after his own designs and from those 
of other artists. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. i. 
283, 293 ; Pilkington*8, Bryan’s, and 
Strutt’s Dictionor^s; Heinecken, Diet, 
des Artistes.) 

BECCAJO. See Beccaria. 

BECCALINI, (Giovanni,) a painter at 
Florence, who was a disciple of Homaldo. 
Pazzi wrote his life, and engraved his 
portrait from a picture painted by Bcc- 
calini himself. (Heinecken, Diet, des Art.) 

BECCARA, or BECH AHA,(Camillu8,) 
a poet, born at Piacenza, a secular priest, 
and afterwards rector of the church of 
St. Antony, at Cremona. He wrote Divers. 
Poematiim VoL, Cremona, 1570. (Arisii 
Crem. Literata.) 

BECCARI, (Agostino, about 1510 — 
Aug. 2, 1590,) a native of Ferrara; a 
poet noted for having introduced dramatic 
pastoral on the Italian stage. His Sacri- 
lizio was acted before duke Hercules 11. 
and other princes at Ferrara in 1554, 
and afterwards at the same place in 1587. 
This work has been much applauded and 
minutely criticized, and is known as 
having furnished the idea of the Aminta 
of Tasso. (Biog. Univ.) 

BECCARIA. (Antonio.) On the family 
of this Italian poet, who lived during the 
fourteenth century, biographers have held 
different opinions ; some nave pr#ended 
that he was the son of a beccajo (a 
butcher), and hence called dal Beccajo; hut 
Zeno, approved by Tirahoschi, has shown 
that he was a descendant of the noble 
family of Beccaria, who, from the year 
1313, held the supreme authority at Pavia 
for forty-three years, under the protection 
of the Visconti ; but having then trans- 
ferred their alliance to the marchese of 
Mouferrato, and Pavia being in conse- 
quence attacked by the Visconti, the in- 
habitants expelled them in I357> levelled 
their palace, and obli|f;ed them to seek an 
asylum amongst strangers. In 1 402 they 
tried to recover again their power ; hut 

of 't^e^iscontif and Castellino Beccaria 
being arrested in 1418, and murdert^d in 
prison by the duke of Milan, and Laneel- 
fotto made a prisoner at the castle of 
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Sexravalla, and hanged in the public pla^, 
the family lost every vestige of power. 

Our author is recorded, by Tirahoschi, 
sa a physician, a philosopher, mathema- 
tician, and a poet, whose verses ^tave been 
published in various collections mentioned 
by Crescimbeni. He was a friend of 
Petrarca, at the report of whose death, in 
1343, he wrote a canzone, in which hn 
introduced the Sciences and t^io Arts 
lamenting the loss of so great a man, 
and which is added to several editions of 
Petrarca’s poems. The time of the birth 
and the death of Beccaria is uucertniii ; 
it is only known that he died before 
1363. 

BECCARIA, (Giacomo Bartolomeo,) a 
learned physician, horn at Bologun, July 
25, 16S2. He studied under the Jesuits 
in his native city, and manifested at a 
very early age a great inclination to the 
study of the natural sciences, and parti- 
cularly experimental philosophy. He 
selected medicine for his profession, and 
took his degree in 1701. He wa.s nt the 
same time admitted into a society bear- 
ing the appellation deyli JnquicfJ, and 
there became associated with Manfredi 
and Morgagni, and endeavoured to effect 
a reform in the institution, the views of 
which were too narrow and too methodi- 
cal to suit their enterprising spirits. By 
their efforts, twelve academicians in or- 
dinary were created, and the most emi- 
nent of the members selected to repre- 
seiit*nnd to treat of the different branches 
of science, mathematics, physics, natural 
history, chemistry, anatomy, and medi- 
cine. To BccAria was assigned the na- 
tural history, and his labours fully justified 
the choice that had been made. In 1711 
the count Marsigli transferred the Aca- 
demy into the Institute of Science and 
the Arts, since justly celebrated ; and 
Beccaria was appointed professor of ex- 
perimental philosophy. l*reviously to 
this, however, in 1709, he had been 
elected to a chair of logic in the univer- 
sity, and ill 1712 to one in medicine. In 
1718 he was attacked by a fever, which 
suspended his labours for eight months ; 
hut upon the return of his health he pur- 
sued his occupations with renewed araour. 
He was not only celebrated in the schools ; 
he also enjoyed great reputation as a 
practical physician. In 1723 he was 
elected president of the Academy of the 
Sciiyices of the BisHtute, succeeding 
salva in that office ; and in 1750, upon 
the death of Matthew Bazzano he treti* 
after a&ncotirs which lasted four months, 
unanimously chosen president of the 
kh2 
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Institute itself. In 1728 he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. He continued to lec- 
ture on chemistry until a very advanced 
age. He died Jan. 80, 1766. 

The labours of Beccaria are principaUy 
to be found in the Transactions of the 
Bologna Institute, and consist of medical 
and medicorlegal consultations, a memoir 
on milk, &c. He has also papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the 
Acts of the Academy of the Curious in 
Nature. There is also an exceedingly 
able article on abstinence, De Longis 
Jejuniis Dissertatio, inserted in the car- 
dinal Lambertini’s work on miracles, De 
Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum 
Canonizationc (Padua, 1743, fol.) which 
was composed in reply to an inquiry made 
by the cardinal to me Institute upon the 
subject. He also published, Parere 
intorno ul tiiglio della Macchia di Via- 
reggio, Lucca, 1739, 4to; De quamplu- 
rimis Pliosphoris Commentarius alter. 
Bonou. 174d, 4to. Many of his MSS. 
arc still preserved in the library of the 
Bologna Institute. 

BECCARIA, (Giovanni Battista,) a 
philosopher and a monk, born October 
3, 1716, at Mandovi, went to Rome at 
the age of sixteen, and entered the so- 
ciety of the regular clergy of the pious 
schools, where he studied theolo^, and 
for some time taught rhetoric, fife was 
afterwards professor of experimental phi- 
losophy at Palermo and Home till 1/48, 
when the king of Sardinia invited him to 
Turin, to fill the same chair at that uni- 
versity, and to attend to Cie education of 
his two sons ; and he published there, in 
1765, his first work on natural and artifi- 
cial electricity, Del’ Elettricismo Naturale 
c Artiiiciale; a subject on which, in 
1758, he published a second irork, 
printed at Bologna, under the title of 
Lettere sulP Elettricismo, and addressed 
to Beccari, president of that institute, 
in both of which he followed and ex- 
plained the theory and doctrine of 
Franklin, having been previously elected 
a member of the Academy of Bologna 
and the Royal Society in London. 

In 1759 he was engaged to measure a 
decree of the meriman *in Piedmont, 
which occupied him from 1760 to 1774, 
\yhen he published the result under the 
title of Gradus Taurinensis, 4to, without 
relin^shinghis favouritS pursuit on elec- 
tricity, on ^ich he pushed, in 1769, 
^ Experimenta atque Observatione^ quibus 
Electricitas, drc. ; and in 1772, a new 
work, Dell’ Elettricismo Artificiale, which 
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was translated into English, and puhlishe 
at London, where to the Philosoph. Tram 
of 1766 and 1769, he had also supplie< 
some papers; and lastly, in 1775, 8om< 
new researches, under the title, Dell 
Elettricith Terrestre Atmosferica a Cieh 
Sereno. In the mean tune Cassiri having 
discovered some great errors in the mea* 
sure of the meridian, attacked his Gradus 
Taurinensis. Beccaria answered him by 
publishing the Letterc di un Italiano ad 
un Parigino. 

He £ed in 1781, leaving a large 
number of MSS. to <Balbe, (who wrote 
the account of his life in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle,) the catalogue of 
which has been published by the abb5 
Landi. 

BECCARIA, (Cesare Boiiesana Mar- 
cliese di,) born at Milan in 1735, where 
he died of apoplexy in 1793, was educated 
by the Jesuits, and applied himself from 
an early age to the study of moral and 
political philosophy, in consequence of 
the political speculations in France, which 
had spread to Italy, where Genovesi had 
introduced them at Naples, and above 
all, of the perusal of the works of Montes- 
quieu. Hie published his first work, Del 
Disordine e de’ Rimcdii delle Monete 
iiello Stato di Milano, with four tables, 
at Lucca in 1762 : a subject which had 
already been treated in a masterly manner 
by count Carli, from whom Beccaria took 
not a little, and misapplied a great deal. 
Soon afterwards Beccaria, count Veiri, 
Frisi, and others, formed a society under 
the title of the Cafi)^, which, after the 
example of the English Spectator, should 
publi^ articles for the dinusion of know- 
ledge : a periodical which was completed 
in 2 ws, 4to, consisting chiefly of papers 
on men and manners, and important 
discussions of moral, philosophical, and 
political subjects, amongst which those of 
Beccaria are considered the best, both for 
wit and originality. Whilst this publica- 
tion was going on, Beccaria read, m 1764, 
to this society the MSS. of his new work 
on crimes and punishments, which was 
published in the same vear under the 
well known title, Dei llelitti e delle 
Pene; and never a work of so small 
dimensions met with so general a success. 
In Italy three editions were sold in the 
first six months, and three more in the 
following year. It was soon translated 
into almost every language of Europe. 
In France it was translated and published, 
at the suggestion of Malesherhes, by the 
abb4 Morellet, in 1766; in 1773, M. 
Challon de Lisy published a second trans- 
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lation; and in 1797 a second edition of 
Morellet's translation appeared, with notes 
by Diderot, together with St. Aubin's 
translation of Bentham's theory of penal 
law. It was translated into English, and 
commented on by Voltaire, in 1766; a^ 
proved by the king of Prussia, by the 
grand duke of Tuscany, by Catherine II., 
who had it translated and inserted among 
her new code of laws, by Joseph II., who 
soon after abolished, with few exceptions, 
the punishment of death throughout his 
dominions. The administration of Berne 
ordered a medal to be coined in his 
honour; and Coyay translated it into 
Greek, and published it in 1802. So 
great success, however, could not go 
exempt from the attacks of envy and 
fanaticism. Accusations of impiety and 
sedition were brought against Beccaria in 
Milan, and the powcnul influence of 
count Firmian could alone protect him, 
by declaring that both the book and the 
author were under his protection; and 
obtained for him from nis government 
the establishment of a professorship of 
political economy at Milan, where he tried 
to instruct those who had planned and 
attempted his ruin ; and the lectures he 
then gave were printed, in 1804, under 
the title of Elemeuti di Pubblica Econo- 
mia, and published at Milan in the col- 
lection of the Economist! Italian!. But 
fanaticism and envy arc not to be tamed, 
though they may be checked by law. If 
we are to believe what he wrote to his 
friends, it seems that he was not without 
fear of assassination. Beccaria published, 
in 1769, a discourse on Commerce and 
Public Administration, translated into 
French by Comparet; and, in 1781, a 
report of a plan for producing uniformity 
in weights and meoburcs— in Wth of 
which ne followed the opinions of his 
predecessor, the learned count Carli, 
which have also been republished amongst 
tlie Economist! Italiani. 

BECCARUZZI, (Francesco da Cone- 
gliano,) a painter bom at Conegliano 
111 the Friuli, and a disciple of Porde- 
none, whose manner he followed, and 

S ainted with considerable reputation, 
oth in oil and in fresco. Many of his 
works arc in the churches and convents 
at Trevigi, which are described by 
Ridolfl. One of his^best performances, 
according to that author, was the picture 
he painted fbr the church of the Fran- 
ciscans in his native town, representing 
St. Francis receiving the sdgmata, ot 
marks of Christ, a figure, in the opinion 
of Lsnzi, more striking in point of relief 
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than of colouring. (Lanzi, Stor. Pitt. !» 
80. Bryan *s Diet) f 

BECCATELL I, (Giovanni Francesco,) 
a master' of the chapel at Prato, in the 
Florentine, and one of the most learned 
musicians and composers of 'his time, 
died in 1734. He first answered a ques- 
tion made in the Giornale de' Lctterati 
dTtalia, on a curious point of musical 
composition. This work was .well re- 
ceived, and induced him sul^scquently. to 
publish some other equally ingenious and 
learned essays. He left many valuable 
MSS. enumerated in Walther and Ger- 
ber’s Lexicon. (Schilling, Univ. Lex.) 

BECCAU, (F.) a Gennan poet, of the 
circiiinstances of whose life nothing more 
is known than that he was born at Burg, 
on the island of Fcmem ; and that about 
1720 he was rector of the school of Neu- 
miinster, in the duchy of Holstein, 'fhe 
bombast and exaggeration of his dramatic 
works show him as a zealous disciple of 
Lohenstein, the Silesian dramatist; his 
songs and epigrams, on the other liaiid, 
are more readable, but do not rise above 
mediocrity. 

BECCHETTI, (Joseph,) a painter of 
Bologna, and pupil of Krcolo Ornziani 
the younger. He distinguished himself 
by several altar pieces, which he painted 
for the churches of Bologna and its en- 
virons. (Nagler, Lex.) 

BECCHIO, or BKCCHIUS, (Gngli- 
elmo,) a native of Florence, an Krcmiite 
friar, of which order he became general, 
and bishop of Fiesole. He died in 1480 
(1380 /) His principal works are, Com- 
ment. in X. Ethic. Libr. ; Tnterpretutio 
super primum4cntctit. ; Dubitatur an 
Deug;Xiber de Lege Maumethana ; and 
others mentioned in Pocciantus, Script. 
Florent. 

BECCOLD, (John,) one of the two ana- 
baptist apostles whom, in 1533, the pre- 
tended prophet, John Matthias, (see the 
name,) sent from Amsterdam to Munster, 
to convert the people of that city. Beccold 
washy trade a tailor; but none of the sect 
could surpass him in the fluency with which 
he quoted, or rather perverted scripture. 
Reaching Munster, with his fellow-apo- 
stle, he secretly met tlic anabaptists to 
prepare them for a revolution. One night, 
when all were^assemhled, Matthias him- 
self suddenly appeared amongst them, 
and, blowing on them, said, ** E(>ceive 
the Holy Ohostl” Nothing can better 
illustrate the rarity with which moral, 
no less than phirsical, contagion may be 
difibsed^ than the fiict, that in a few* 
weeks the number of anabaptists 'sut- 
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mcised that of the Lutherans ; hence the 
IiXf.er lost their churches, which resounded 
with the frenzied shouts of the new fana^ 
tics. Such exhibitions were not confined 
to the churches ; most of their converts 
were made in houses, in the market- 
lace, in the public streets. Their num- 
er still increasing, they seized on the 
municipal hall, took the administration of 
the city. into their own hands, and de- 
creed that w]ioever refused to accept the 
new revelation should be put to death. 
Being joined by a great number of pea- 
sants from different parts of Westphalia — 
men who had previously embraced the 
same pernicious doctrines — they were 
strong enough to rule the place accord- 
ing to tlieir own caprice. The magis- 
trates fled, their example was followed 
hy the more respectable inhabitants, 
whether Lutherans or Catholics, and the 
“ saints,” as they termed themselves, 
were, for a while, left in peace, to found 
the new kingdom which they had pro- 
jected. Anaha]>tist magistrates were 
elected. Matthias had the chief autho- 
rity, Beccold was his lieutenant, and the 
faithful were called to arms to defend the 
cominonwealtli against the forces of the 
hisliop. The defenders were some thou- 
sands in number, and, for a while, their 
strength was augmented by the fiercest 
fanaticism. The death of Matthias, in- 
deed, during a sortie from the walls, was 
suflicieiit to damp their courage, but 
Beccold, now the chief govenior, who 
was not deficient in a rude kind of elo- 
quence, and who knew how to interest 
their c^ctravagant liopes. soon restored 
them to confidence. Mimy were the re- 
velations to which the new prophet pre- 
tended ; and, as by a fundamental tenet 
of the sect, every impulse within was 
indubitably from above, he had little dif- 
ficulty in commanding the belief of his 
followers. One day he assembled them, 
and OTavely informed them that the new 
Israel must no longer he ruled hy a 
council of elders, but by a king — for" he 
modestly added, even as the Lord raised 
up Saul, so hath he raised John Beccold 
to rule his chosen people. At first, even 
these credulous sectarians were startled 
at this unexpected revelation. They had 
been taught that in the kingdom of grace 
all men are equal ; that authority, whe- 
ther civil or ecclesiastical, was a tyranny 
contrary to God's word ; but when an- 
other^ prophet, whom tne impostor- had 
gained, confirmed the revelation, their 
‘ scruples were overcome, and Beccold was 
proclaimed king. Hitherto he had not been 
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openly licentious, but henceforth he would' 
use, and allow others to use, the liberty 
which Christ has granted to his saints. 
Of these, the most material was a plu- 
rality of wives, the lawfulness of which 
could be easily proved from the Old 
Testament. One man, indeed, of more 
honesty than the rest, contended that the 
practice was inconsistent with the New, 
and for this simple observation he lost 
his head. A vmrd, a look against the 
king, was rebellion against God, from 
whom he derived his authority, and was 
consequently worthy of death. The blood 
which flowed by order^f this sanguinary 
monster almost exceeds belief. As su- 
preme judge, he presided three times a 
week m uie market-place, and decided 
the cases that were brought before him 
according to his own fancy, or as he ex- 
pressed it, according to God’s revelation 
within him. For the slightest offences, 
he sent hundreds to the block. Great 
was the pomp with which he repaired to 
the judgment-seat. He had his troop of 
horse, his counsellors clad in purple and 
gold, while he himself was arrayed in 
more costly garments, with a crown on his 
head, and a sceptre in his hand. Before 
him were borne the ensigns of dignity, 
by his side, or immediately behind him, 
were some of his favourite wives, and all 
reverently stood, while, amidst the flourish 
of trumpets, he took his scat. The cases 
whish were brought before him were 
characteristic of the sect. One man 
complained that his wife was disobedient 
— off went her head : another had quar- 
relled with her husband for taking a se- 
cond wife — she was put to death : a third 
had valuable trinkets contrary to the edict, 
that dl things should be held in com- 
inon-tthe too was cut off from the con- 
gregation of the saints. 

In the mean time, the siege was pro- 
secuted with vigour, and the number of 
defenders greatly decreased, especially 
when famine .aided the work of the sword. 
To procure reinforcements and provisions, 
the prophet sent two of his apostles into 
Hollaiid; one betrayed him, the other 
suffered death. A third messenger went 
to the camp of the besiegers, and with 
them consulted the means of surrendering 
the city. There were many disaffected 
within the walls ;r many more would 
have preferred death hy the hands of 
the enemy, to famine and disease, for 
they were more like skeletons than liv- 
ing beings. At length the city was 
betrayed, the people were massacred, and 
Beccold himself was dragged at a horse’s 
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tail from the scene of his twelvemonth's L'Orestc Veridicatoreis greatly admired^ 
royalty, to a dungeon in the bishop's The names of his comedies are as folio ap 
castle. The tortures which he endured I Falsi Letterati, Verona, 1740; Tin- 
impaired not his constancy ; half fanatic, giusta Doiiazione, Verona, 1741, which 
hdf knave, he looked with unconcern on w'as previously called 1’ A vocato ; T Agne- 
llis approaching fate, and died, amidst sa di Faenza, in verse, Verona, 1743 ; 
the neatest sutferings, with a fortitude I Poeti Comici, in verse, Roveredo, 1746, 
which has probably never been surpassed, a piece he composed to defend his ibnner 
Thus fell his short-lived kingdom, and comedies from criticism, and in which he 
with it the temporal hopes of the ana- introduces himself under th^ name of* 
baptists. The indiscriminate slaughter Forestiere; and TAriostista e.il Tassista, 
of the people, who were more to be pitied in verse, Roveredo, 1748. Ills principal 
than condemned, will ever be a stigma on work is entitled Della Novella Poesia, 
the memory of the prince-bishop, and &c. published at Verona in 1732. (Biog. 
his party. • Univ.) 

BEC-CRESPIN,(Jeande, about 1540 — BECEllI, (Domenico,) a Florentine 
1610,) abbot of Mortemer, and bishop of painter, who flourished about 1530. He 
St. Molo, was descended from ail ancient was a pupil of Domenico Puligo, and 
family of Normandy. In his youth he very skilful as a colourist. He iinished 
visited the Levant, Egypt, Palestine, and some of the works of his master. (Vasari.) 
brought away both Mss. and coins. On BECERRA, (F. Ferdinandus,) an 
his return to France, he engaged in the Eremite friar of Salamanca, wlio wrote, 
civil wars, fought on many occasions, La Vida e Morte de los SS. Martyres 
but having received his eleventh wound, Fr. Ferando, &c. Cadiz, 1617, Svo ; and 
a most severe one, under tlie walls of Rclazion del Martyrio — del P. Fr, dc 
Issoire, he obtained the royal permission Zunigaenlos Reynos del Zapon, in 1622 
to leave the service, and embraced the — MS. in the Spanish libraries. (An- 
opposite profession — tliat of the church, tonius.) 

He wrote a History of the Great Timur, BECERRA, (Doininico de,) a native 
taken from Arabic monuments, and a of Seville, and a priest. Having been 
book entitled, Discours dc I'Antagonie a prisoner of the Moors of Algiers, he 
du Chien et du Li^vre, now very rare, came to Rome, and iiublished, El Tra- 
Probabljr some other works of his yet tadodosCostumbres. Venot. 1586, 12mo. 
remain in MS. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) (Antonius.) 

BECCUTI, or BECCUCI, (Francesco, BECERRA, (Francisco,) one of the 
1.509 — 1553,) a poet and jurisconsult most noted Spanish arclutect.s of his time, 
of Perusa, who discharged several im- was born about tlic middle of the six- 
portant missions, and filled several great tcenth ccmtnry, at Truxilh), in Estre- 
ofliccs. His humour was gay ; his style madura, where his father, Alonzo, also 
remarkably elegant, so much so, that the practised archiffetnre with some repute. 
Academy Della Crusca made him a llis natural grandfather, llernan Gon- 
classical* authority. Tlie best edition of zalez, was also an artist of considerable 
his Rime is that of Venice, 1751.^ note, and the intimate friend and cxe- 
Another writer of this name, DomcMico cutor of the celebrated Alonzo Berru- 
Maria Beccuciy (born 1730,) an cede- guete. Having married, Francisco resolved 
siastic and professor of Florence, pub- to settle in Spanish America, tmd with 
lished, besides two religious w’orks, his wife took leave of his native land 
Ars Metrica, seu de Grmcoi^uni Prosodi^ May 17th, 1573, in the suite of Don 
Tractatus, which is said to be a work of Carlos de Guevara, corregidor of Trux- 
considerable merit. (Biog, Univ.) lUo. On arriving in New Spain, He 

BEC-DE-LIEVRE, (Anne Christophe, fixed himself for a time at Puebla de 
marquis de, 1774 — 1705,) a nobleman los Angeles, where he erected the choir 
of Britony, who adhered to the cause of of the convent of S. Francisco, the two 
his royal master, served in the army of convents of San Domingo and Sati 
the west against the republicans, and at Augustin, the* college of S. Luis, and 
twenty-one years oi^ age fell the victim some other buildings in various places ; 
of his loyalty. (Biog. Univ. Suppl.) after which he was appointed, in 1575, to' 
BECELLI, (GiulioCesare, 1 683— *Mar. erect the cathq^ral at Puebla de loa 
1750,) an I^ian writer and poet, was Angeles. He next settled at Quito, 
bom at Verona. He wrote many works where he constructed several bridges 
in prose and verse, five comedies, and and other works, when he was invited * 
some tragedies, of which that entitled by the viceroy to Lima (1581), in order 
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Vto design a cathedral for that city, and 
another to be erected at Cu 2 co. He 
appears also to have erected the Casa 
Real at Lima, and several other build- 
ings ; but further particulars, either as 
to his works or his personal history, are 
unknown to us, nor can wc state even 
the year of his death. 

BECEKRA, (Gaspar,) a distinguished 
Spanish artist, was born at Baeza, in 
Andalusia,, in 1520, consequently he 
could not have studied under Raphael, as 
has been asserted by Palomino, and 
those who have copied him. Neither is 
there positive proof that he was ever a 
mipil of M. Angelo’s. It is certain, 
however, that he repaired to Rome at an 
early age, and no doubt studied the 
works of both those great intisters very 
attentively ; but there is reason to think 
that his professional instructor was (Jiorgio 
Vasori, whom he assisted in painting the 
Sala of tlie Concelleria at Rome. He 
married In that city, July 155(j, and re- 
turned shortly afterwards to Spain, where 
he resided at Zaragoza, until summoned 
to Madrid, in 15G2, by Philip II., in 
consequence of what that prince had 
hoard of his tahmts from Juan Bautista 
do 'IVdodo. Ho was lirst employed at 
the palace of the Pordo, where ho painted 
ill fresco the liistory of Perseus in dif- 
ferent compartments ; and so far from 
falling short of the favourable opinion 
formed of him, he greatly surpassed it. 
This complete success caused him to be 
commissioned to decorate various apart- 
ments of the Alcazor, or old palace of 
Madrid, W'ith subjects in ft'csco ; but tlie 
building itself having hethi destroyed by 
fire, none of those works now exist. 
Nor was it in painting alone that he dis- 
tinguished himself, for he practised both 
sculpture and architecture, in which last 
he is said to have siupassed the cele- 
brated Bomigucte. He does not appear 
to have been employed at the Plscuriul, but 
probably would have been, had not his 
death happened (1570) shortly after that 
edifice had begun to be decorated by any 
artists. Becerra is allowed to have conduced 
more than almost any other individual to 
the establishment of the arts and tlie 
improvement of taste in Spain; and had 
longer life been granted mm, he would 
doubtl ess have attained to still greater 
"excellence and fame. 

BECERRIL, (Alonso,) a famous 
Spanish artist in silver. He made for 
the cathedral of Cuenca many costly 
* reliquaries, crosses, and candelabiaa; also 
, a splendid ostensorium ; works which are 
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admired up to the present tune. For the 
latter piece alone his labour was paid 
with th e sum of 1 6,755 ducats. It weighs 
1600 marks; and the numerous little 
statues and has relievos excite admira- 
tion, executed as they are with an im- 
mensity of minute labour. The work 
bears somewhat the stamp of the gothic 
style; yet Becerril was amongst those 
who contributed most towards bringing 
back architecture to its pristine antique 
simplicity. 

Ills brother Francisco (died in 1573), 
and his son Cristobal (died 1584), were 
also respectable artifjts. Cristobal as- 
sisted liis father at Cuenca, and made 
some fine works for the church of St. 
Juan atAlcamon. (Fiorillo. Nagler.) 

BECllER, (John Joachim,) a cele- 
brated German physician, born at Spire, 
in 16.35. Ilis father was an evangelical 
preacher, and a very learned man, being 
able at the age of twenty-eight years to 
speak and to write in Greek, Latin, Ita- 
lian, German, Dutcli, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic. In his 
death, his son sustained a great loss ; ond 
by a second marriage on the part of his 
mother, and by the consequences of the 
thirty years' war, his moans were so re- 
duced that he was obliged to undertake 
the instruction of pupils, though himself 
then only thirteen years of age ; and he 
thus supported his mother and two bro- 
thers. llis taste led him to cultivate the 
sciences, and he pursued his studies with 
the most unabating assiduity. He applied 
himself to theology, to mathematics, to 
medicine, and to cl’iemistry ; but he also 
paid attention to the arts and inanufac- 
tiires, as well as to jurisprudence and 
politi^l economy, lie renounced the 
religion in which he had been educated, 
and became a convert to Catholicism, the 
circumstances connected with which have 
never been detailed. At the age of 
thirty-one he accepted an appointment 
of professor of medicine at Mayence, and 
he was soon after named first physician 
to the elector. His character procured 
for him an advantageous offer by tlie 
elector of Bavaria, who invited him to 
Munich, where, by the munificence aC 
the sovereign, he was provided with a 
suitable laboratory, and all the instru- 
ments necessary totconduct his philoso- 
phical researches. He, however, turned 
llis attention to various plans of finance; 
to the establislunent of different manu- 
factories ; and he proposed to count Zin- 
zendoirf a plan for the establishment of 
an India company, and he gained the 
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confidence and good-will of the minister 
and the court. The emperor made him 
aulic counsellor, and placed him as one 
of the members of the College of Com- 
merce, which had been recently esta- 
blished. His temper was violent ; it had 
already nrevented him from fully em- 
ploying the means placed at his disposal 
in the laboratory, and it now operated 
against him in his new position, for he 
made many enemies, and among others 
the minister, count Zinzendorf, so that 
he was obliged to quit Vienna with his 
wife and family, lie selected Holland 
as his asylum, an4 thither he repaired in 
1678, and settled at Haarlem. He pro- 
posed to the authorities of that city a 
series of projects of amelioration and 
reform, which were readily adopted. He 
introduced machinery to improve the 
silk manufactory. To the statcs-gencral 
he offered a plan by which he proposed 
to create a net revenue of four millions 
annually from tlie sand of the sea. He 
was promised a recompense of 200,000 
francs, and other advantages, as the re- 
ward of his enterprize, should it prove 
successful. On the 22d of March, 1679, 
he made an experiment in the presence 
of the commissioners of Amsterdam ; and 
he succeeded in obtaining from the sand 
a quantity of glass, but not in extent at 
nil equal to that which he had contem- 
plated. His operation did not succeed so 
well upon a large, as upon a confined 
scale, and fearing the consequences of a 
failure, Bccher pretended that the terms 
offered to him were not sufficiently libe- 
ral, abandoned his scheme, and took his 
departure for England, where he arrived 
in 1680. He visited the mines of Scot- 
land, and then those of Cornwall ^nd he 
made propositions to the government as 
to the improvement of those in this coun- 
try. Nothing resulted from the attempt ; 
and count Zinzendorf having been dis- 
graced, Becher was induced to return to 
Germany. He accepted the offers of the 
duke of Mecklenburgh, and he went to 
Gustrow, where he prematurely died in 
1682, at the age of forty-seven years. 

Had Bechers disposition been less tur- 
bulent, and his pride more subdued, he 
might have filled one of the highest posi- 
tions in the field of science, for he was 
endowed with geuits, imd he possessed 
great powers of iq>plicaUon ; he was fer- 
tUe in invention, and ingenious in execu- 
tion. His views were upon an extended 
scale, and embraced objects of the greatest 
importance. He contemplated a uhion of 
the Rhine to the Danuoe by means of 
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canals. All branches of philosophy td*- 
pear by turns to have occupied his attri- 
tion. He was well versed in history, in 
diplomacy, finance, political economy, 
jurispnidenco, languages, mathematics, 
mechanics, &c. His self-conceit greatly 
diminished his merit. It may possibly 
be accountc<l for by the circumstances of 
his education. He had instnicted hiiq- 
self ; he was not able to pa/ the expense 
of the schools ; and his vanity often caused 
him to speak with too much decision and 
frankness, where hesitation and modesty 
would have appeared to greater advan- 
tage. His researches in chemistry arc 
particularly worthy of notice; he col- 
lected together innumerable facts in this 
science, and made an applicntiou of them 
to the arts and general purposes of life. 
He was the discoverer of the ISoracic 
acid ; he invented the method of making 
the muriate of antimony without the aid 
of corrosive-sublimate. No one of his 
day appears to have entertained such 
correct views of the nature and composi- 
tion of inorganic iMidics; yet he was 
affected by the ordinary failing of his 
time, c«>pouscd alchemy, formed and 
boasted of a variety of substances under 
the denomination of potable gold, mu- 
riate of gold, celestial salt, &c., some of 
whicli he regarded as panaceas for uU 
evils. He believed also in the trans- 
mutation of metals. Witte and Hoth- 
Scholtz have given a long list of the 
writings of Bechcr, together with a nar- 
rative of his stormy career ; to he found 
also in tlie works of U. G. Bucher, J, F. 
Reimiiianu, ai^ George Paschius. The 
following are sni that need to be noticed : 
— Character pro Notitia Linguaniin Uni- 
versoli inventum Steganograpliicum liuc- 
tenus inauditiim, Francof. 1661, 8vo; 
this contains a vocabulary of about 
10,000 words, and was composed in the 
short space of ten days. Tliis plan «}f 
an universal character is exceedingly 
complicated. Metallurgia, Francof. 1661, 
8vo; 170.5, 8vo. Institutiones Chyraiew, 
Mogunt. 1662, 4to; Amst. 1664, 12mo; 
Francof. 1705, 12mo ; 1716, 8vo. Musa, 
seu ejusdem ScriptciViim Index, Francof* 
1662, 8vo. Aphorismi, ex Institut. Medic. 
D. Sennerti, Francof. 1663, 8vo. Par- 
nassus Medicinalis illustratus, Ulnm, 
1663, fol. This is in German, and con- 
tains a translation of the School of So- 
leme in Germai^ verse. CEdipus (j^liymi- 
cus; Francof. ad 1664, i2iiio; Amst. 
16 ^ 1 12 ino. Acta Laboratoril Chymici 
Monaesnsis, sen Physica Subterranea/ 
Francof. 1669, 8vo;. 1681, 8vo; Lips* 
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1\g}2»4to. Mcthodus Didacticus^ Francof. 
l3t9, 4to; 1674, 8vo; 1696, 4to. Ex- 
pcrimentum Chyrnicum novum, drc. 
Francof. 1671, 8vo; 1679, 8vo; 1680, 
8vo. Suppl. sec. in Physicam Subter- 
roneam, Francof. 1675, 8vo; 1680, 8vo. 
Trifolium Becherianum Hollandicum, 
Amst. 1679, 8vo; Francof. 1679, 8vo. 
Expcrimentum novum ac curiosum de 
Miner ArenaVidperpetuSi, aive I^rodromua 
lliatorise, Francof. 1680, 8vo. De 
novd Tcmporis dimetiendi Hatione, ot 
accuratA, Horologiorum Constructionia 
Theoria ct Experientid, Lond. 1680, 4to. 
Magnalia Naturse, Lond. 1680, 4 to. 
Tripua hcrmeticus fatidicus pandcns 
Oracula Chymica, dfc. Francof. 1689, 8vo. 
Roth-Scholtz collected together the che- 
mical pieces of Bcchcr, and published 
them at Nuremberg, in 1719, 8vo, under 
the title of Opuscula Chymica rarinra. 

BECHEREll, (Friedrich,) born at 
Potsdam in 1746, ii pupil of Buring, 
Hildebrand, andotiier distinguishod archi- 
toctfl. Ho executed many line buildings 
at Berlin. (Nagler, Lex.) 

BIOCIIET, (Antoine, 1649—1722,) a 
native of Clermont, and an ecclesiastic, 
■wrote the history of Martinarius, car- 
dinal primate of Hungary, which he 
dedicated to prince Ragotski. (Biog. 
Univ. Supnl.) 

BECHET, (Jean Baptiste,) born in 
1759, at Cernans in the Jura, in which 
department he occupied the office of se- 
crctairc-gen<*ral. He wrote, Notions fa- 
cilcs sur les noiiveaux Poids et Mesdres, 
Lons-le-Saulnier, 1801, 8vo; Biographic 
des Hommes dc Jura, mi which part 
of France he made other Very extensive 
researches. (Biog. des Contemn, Qu^rand, 
Fr. Lit.) 

BECHON, (J.) an artist, a native of 
France, who flourished about 1670. He 
engraved several plates of landscapes, 
ivhich are executed in a clear neat style. 
(Bryan’s Diet. App.) 

BECHSTEIN, (Johan Matthias, 1757 
— 1810,) a distiugiushed German natu- 
ralist, born at Walteraliausen, in the 
duchy of Gotha. He manifested his love 
for the natural sciences at a very early 
age. Not receiving sufficient encourage- 
ment from the German government, he 
bought a piece of ground, and opened a 
school of natural history and hunting. 
In 1800 he went to the court of the 
reigning duke of Saxe-iMeiningen, and 
>rBS there placed over a similar establish- 
,ment, under the immediiSve patronage of 
the duke. H e left many works, •f which 
the principal are, a Natural History of 
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Germany, in 4 Vols, 8vo ; and a Colleo*' 
tion of ^preecntations of Objects of Na- 
tural Histqry, in 8 vols, 8vo. (Biog. 
Univ. Suppl.) 

BECHTOLD, (Johann,) an able co- 
lourer of engravings at Niimberg, about 
1584. He coloured many plates of Diirer, 
and marked them with a monogram of 
his own. (Nagler.) 

BECHTOLD, (Johann Georg,) doctor 
of theology, and professor at the univer- 
sity of Giessen, was born at Darmstadt in 
1732. His writings are chiefly theolo- 
gical, and most of them coritroversiaL 
(Meusel, das Gclehrte^eutschland.) 

BECICHEMI, (Marino,) one of those 
who brought ancient literature into re- 
pute in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
was horn at Scutari, about the year 1468, 
and having escaped from his native place, 
besieged by the Turks in 1477, he was 
sent by his relations to Brescia, where he 
studied under Calphurnius and Gasp. 
Barzizzio. He was afterwards placed at 
the head of a school at Ragusa, and sub- 
sequently settled at Venice, where he 
was honoured with several public em- 
ployments. Driven from thence by the 
calumnies of a rival, he went first to 
Padua, next to Brescia, and finally re- 
turned to Padua, where he died in 1526. 
He published several philological works, 
all of them now rare. (Biog. Univ. 
Suppl.) 

BECIUS, (John, 1622—1690,) a re- 
formed minister of Middleburg, in Zea- 
land, and a violent Socinian. He is said 
to have taught that the books of Scripture 
are often contradictory — that the dgetrine 
of the Trinity is onti-christian — that the 
Old Testament has been corrupted, and 
is no longer of much use. (Biog. Univ.) 

BK6A, (David,) a very celebrated or- 
gan builder at llalberstadt, about the 
middle of the sixteenth centiu-y. His 
chief work was the great organ in 
the cathedral of Griiniiigeii, which he 
completed, with the assistance of nine 
men, in four years (1592 — 1596). For 
the sake of proving its quality, the cor- 
poration of the town and the clergy 
called together fifty- nine of the best 
organists of Germany, who considered 
the work inimitable, so that Beck re- 
ceived his price of 10,000 florins, and 
3000 dollars were divided amongst the 
judges. * A separate work has been writ- 
ten on this instrument, Organum Gruni- 
cense redivivum. (Schilling, Univ. Lex. 
d. Tonkimst.) 

BECK, (Matthias Friedrich,) preacher 
in Augsburg, was bom in 1649, at Kauf- 
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beuern, formerly the capital of Suabia^ 
where his father was pastov for nearly 
fifty years. After going through his 
preparatory studies at Memmingen and 
Augsburg, he entered tlie university of 
Jena in 1668. Here his main pursuit 
was the study of the oriental languages, 
which he cultivated with as much aem as 
success ; he was particularly noted for 
his knowledge of Arabic, but he was also 
so well read in Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Samaritan, Syriac, Ethiopic, Persian, and 
Turkish, that his correspondence was 
sought by the first scholars of his day. 
From 1673 to 16i^ ho was adjunct of 
the faculty of philosophy at Jena, and in 
the latter year returned to his native 
place ; in 1696 was pastor of the church 
of the Holy Ghost, and remained so till 
his death in 1701 ; having refused more 
than one opportunity offered him of ob- 
taining a professorship in the oriental 
department of the university. His chief 
works are, an edition of the Chaldee 
Parciphrase of the 1st and 2d Books of 
Chronicles, with a version and notes, 
1680 and 1683. Monumenta Antiqua 
Judaica. Martyrologium Ecclesijje Gcr- 
manicae pervetustuin, 4to, Augs. 1687. 
An Arabic (^irestomaihy, contaiiiing 
some Suras of the Coran, and Epheme- 
rides Personim per totum Annum Ara- 
bicp,Turcice et Persice, cum Lat.Versioue 
et Comment, fol. 1695. From Frederic 1. 
of IVussia, to whom he dedicated this 
last work, he received a pension. His 
Remarks on the Travels of Benjamin of 
Tudela were published, by professor 
Nagel, at Altdorf, in ten academic pro- 
lusions. The greater part of his works, 
however, have remained in MS. from the 
want of assistance to enable him toprint 
them. (Ersch und Gruber.) ^ 

BECK, (David Vander,) a physician 
at Minden, in Westphalia, bom Jan. 6, 
1648. He practised at Hamburgh, where 
he died October 24, 1684. He espoused 
the principles of the Chemists in medi- 
cine, and attributed all diseases to the 
presence of acids. He published, Epis- 
tola ad Joelem Langcluttum de Vola- 
tiiiaation Salis Tartari, Hamb^ 1673, 
8vo ; Experimenta et Meditationes cired 
Naturalium Rerum principia, Hamb. 
1674, 8vo; 1684, 8vo; 1703, l2n)o; 
Dissertatio Anatomiao-practica de Pro- 
cideutid Uteri ah Erroribus clar. Joannis 
Garmeri, Hamb. 1683, 8vo; Garmenis 
ex Garmero ad Vivum et Verbum de* 
scriptus, Hamb. 1684, 4to. 

BECK, (Jean, baron de,) who wds first 
a shepheid, then a postillton, and went a 
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f rivate soldier in the armies of SpaitW 
n the latter capacity he rose with mu^ 
r^idity, until he became a general 
ofneer, and was invested with the govern- 
ment of Luxemburg. He distinguish- 
ed himself greatly m the wars of the 
Low Countries from 1639 to 1648. At 
length, having caused great loss to the 
rear-guard of the prince de Conde’s 
army, he was taken prisoner, severely 
wounded, and conveyed to ^rras, where 
he died. He bore his elevation with 
much moderation j never forgot what 
he had been, and he was justly esteemed 
as one of the best soldiers of his time. 
(Biog. Univ. Suppl.) 

BECK, (Casp. Achatius,) was horn 
December 1682, at Beroldsheim, in 
Anspach. He studied law at Jena, 
Halle, and Wittenberg, and was ap- 
pointed professor of laws in the first 
named university. He died November 
28, 1733. Of the numerous dissertations 
on legal subjects of which Beck was the 
author, the most important are those on 
the novels of the emperor Leo, reprinted 
by Zepernick. (Casp. Ach. Beck de U.su 
et Auctoritate Novellarum Lconis Sapi- 
entis lib. sing. adj. Animadv. ct Man- 
tissa Comment, ed. C. F. Zepernick, 
Halle, 1779, 8vo.) In these Beck en- 
deavoured to prove that Leo’s novels 
had the force of law in Germany. The 
falsity of this position, in its full extent 
at kuist, has been clearly established 
by his editor, in a dissertation prefixed 
to the reprint (Quibu.s ex Caiisis Novell. 
Lconis in German. recepUe dici ne- 
queunt) ; also by Seger, (De Lconis 
Philos. Const, iff o veil, Auctoritate, Lips. 
1767.) 

BECK, (Johan Jobst,) was bom Dec. 
29, 1684, at Nuremberg, where his 
father held the office of imperial notary. 
Having studied law at Altdorf, Jena, 
Lcipsic, and Halle, lie began to practise, 
ill 1706, as an advocate in his native 
town. In 1720 he was appointed ex- 
traordinary, and in 1729 ordinary pro- 
fessor of laws at Altdorf, and also counsel 
to the republic of Nuremberg. Ho died 
April 2, 1704. Beck’s writings were 
formerly in great request among prac- 
titioners, as they treated chiefly of 
matters which were subjects of frequent 
controversy in the courts. They are 
written in a concise and lucid, though 
incorrect style ; qpd their value is atlj^sted 
by the repeated editions through which 
many of themspossed. The principal 
are,— 1 .••VoUstaiid. naoh <L heut. Styl 
eingericht. Formular. Num. 1765, 4to« 
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Praxis Aurca de Jurisd. super. Grim. 
& Ccntena, ib, 1750^ 4to. 3. De Jurisd. 
Vogteica, i6. 1757. 4. Vollstand. Hecht 
der Granzen u. Marksteine, ib. 1754. 5. 
Dc Jur. JudjEorum, ib. 1741. 6. Re- 
snonsa Jur. Grim, ct Giv. t6. 1736. 7. 
Vo-ScI)wachm u. Schwangerungsrecht, 
ib, 173G. 8. De co quod JuHtum est 

circa Stuprum, ib. 1743. 9. De Jure 
Emphyteutico, ib. 1739. 10. De Jurisd. 

Forestall, i}. 1707. 

BECK, (Michael,) honi at Ulm, in 
1053, where he became subsequently pro- 
fessor of theology, and preacher at the 
catliedml. He wrote, De Accentuuni He- 
braicorum usu tiuisic(», Jena, 1678. Abt. 
Gerber has given n musical scale in 
Hebraic accents, from Beck's work. (Ger- 
ber, IjCx.) 

BECK, (Lullus,) a Benedictine, and 
master of music at the cathedral cf 
Fulda, a great organ-player, and a com- 
oser of church music, born in 1715. 

I is compositions ar(t scarce, but amongst 
the music of the above eliurch there are 
many pieces, under the notes of which 
he hud inurkcd the thorough bass, a 
thing at that time quite uncommon. 
(Tux, Grttdus ad PamasHuni. Scliillitig.) 

BECK, (Pleichard Carl,) a musical 
composi.T of the last C(Mitury. He pub- 
lished, NeueAUemanden, Balcttcn, Arien, 
Gicpieii, (i^ouranten, &€., Straslnirg, 106*1. 
(Corn, a BcMtghem, Bibl. Math.) 

BECK, (Johann Philipp,) a musical 
composer of the seventeenth century. 
He pubti.Hhed, Allemanden, Giquen,'Cou- 
ranten uiid Sorubanden auf der Violadi- 

f amba, Strasburg, 1677. -tto. (Gerber, 
.cx.) ^ 

BECK, (Doininiciw,) professor of ma- 
tliematics and experimenud philosophy 
at Salzburg, was born at the village of 
Oeppigen, near Ulm, ill 1732. He stu- 
died in the Gyninasium at Salm.misweil, 
and entered the order of Benedietines, in 
the convent of Ochsenhaiiseiu In 1702 
he was called to the chair of theoretical 
uhilosophy in the university of Salzburg, 
nut left this at the close of the course, in 
176'!, to undertake the teaching of natu- 
ral philosophy and mathcniAtics in his 
own convent. Jn 1766 he returned to 
his chair at Salzburg, and thcro taught 
to tlte end of his life, not only to students, 
but to artisans, mechanics, and miners. 
He erected the first lightning-rod iA Solz- 
butgf^stood in high csi^em with bis go- 
vemment, and was uRen employed in 
public surveys, and in liiie management 
* of public works. He died suddenly, of 
apoplexy, in 1791. Of Im writings, 
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which are chiefly on subjects connected 
with mathematics and natural philosophy, 
the cliicf are, Prelectiones Mathematical, 
Memming. 1768 ; Geometria sublimior 
GailliiTironum captui accommodata ; In- 
stitutiones Mathematics et Physics ; 
Manual of Logic and Metaphysics ; Writ- 
ings for the Information of the People, 
on Lightning-rods, &c. (Ersch und 
Gruber.) 

' BECK, (Christian Daniel,) an eminent 
philologist, antimiarian, and historian, was 
Dom at Lcipsic, Jan. 22, 1757, and studied 
philology and theology at the university 
of his native town, wl|ere he commenced 
to lecture so early as 1779. In 1785 he 
was appointed professor of the Greek and 
Latin lan^ages to the uiiivcrsitv ; and, 
in 1800, director of the royal philologi- 
cal seminary, which had owed its origin 
principally to his exertions. In 1815 he 
was elected to the professorship of his- 
tory, whieh he exchanged in 1825 for 
that of Greek and Latin literature. On 
February 21, 1828, he celebrated his 
magistcr jubilee, on which occasion he 
received many testimonies of grateful 
respect, both from Germany and from 
other countries, ilis life was one of 
untiring literary labour, of which we 
have the valuable fruits in his editions of 
Pindar, Apollonius, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, and Galpurnius ; in his instruc- 
tive Programmes, on historical and anti- 
quarian subjects ; and, amongst other 
excellent original works, in his Grundriss 
der Archdologie, and his Anleitungzur 
Keimtniss der Allgcmeincn Welt und 
Volkergcschichtc. He was a systematic 
thinker, and a man of immense erudition 
and sound judgment. He died Dec. 13, 
1832.- In a Programme, published by 
Bcekm 1819, he has communicated to 
the world some autobiographical details. 

BECK, (Heinrich,) a celebrated Ger- 
man actor, was born, in 1759, at Gotha, 
where, during his youth, the theatre, 
under the admirable management of 
Eckhof, gave a new impulse to dramatic 
representation in Germany. He chose 
the stage for his profession, and made 
his first appearance, in 1777, at Gotha. 
On the same boards, and at the same 
time, Ifiland commenced his histrionic 
career, and Beil had been engaged sborfly 
before. The emulation between these 
excellent performers soon iqnread their 
fame throughout Germany, and on behffi 
engaged, in 1779, at Manheim, by Daf 
bcig, they laid the foundation, by their 
representation of Schiller's iizst plays, 
of the modern national drama of their 
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country. About thid time Beck married 
Caroline Ziegler, the .ictrels for whom 
Schiller is said to have written the port 
of Luise, in Cabal and Love. His second 
wife was Josepha Schcefer, a noted 
singer. lie wrote several plays, princi- 
nally after English models, and in which 
ne displayed more knowledge of stage 
effect tnan literary talent or taste. As an 
actor, his genial temperament, graceful 
manners, and handsome person, made 
him inimitable In the part of a lover, 
both in tragedy and comedy. His do- 
mestic life was embittered by an unhappy 
passion for gamblAg. He died in 1803, 
leaving two daughters, who are both at 
present on the German stage. 

BECK, (Fran 9 ois,) an eminent com- 
poser at Bourdeaux. 11 is Stabat Mater 
was performed at Paris in 1783, and 
greatly applauded. He died in 1809, at 
an advanced age. Four operas, by him, 
ciich consisting of six symphonies, were 
published at Paris about the year 1770. 
(Diet, of Mus.) 

BECK, (Carl .foseph,) a celebrated 
German surgeon, born at (reiigersberg, 
in the Kinzigthal, on the Rhine, in 1 704, 
He was educated at the chief school in 
Frieburg, and gave early promise of 
excellence. Ho was admitted into tlie 
university in 1808, and remained there 
during four years, when he passed a 
year at TtiDingcn, studying medical 
science under Autenreith, Kiolmayer, 
Sic, When in his nineteenth year, on the 
march of the allied armies towards 
France, he was appointed to the duty of 
regimental surgeon in the held hospital 
for the troops of Baden then blockading 
Htrasburg. Under tlie tuition of the 
staff* sur^eon-maior, he acouire(l||nuch 
information, ana distinguished miTiseir 
by his treatment of the sick and wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of regi- 
mental surgeon, and made the campaign 
of Alsace in 1815. During 1816 and 
1817 be travelled in pursuit of profes- 
sional knowledge with His friend pimessor 
Chelius, and visited Vienna, Berlin, 
Gottingen, Wurtzburg, and Paris, during 
which time he was permitted to hold his 
military appointments. In 1818 he was 
chosen professor extraordinary and as* 
sistant-surgeon in the school of Frieburg ; 
and lie also took chaike of the operative 
and ophthalmological branch of the sur- 
gical clinic. In the following year he 
was made profemr in ordinary. He 
afterwards Uught medical juHspru4itnce, 
and occaaiimsily other branenes. In 
1828 he was nominated counsellor, and 
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in 1829 a privy coimsellor ; and in 18^ 
be received tlie honour of the kniglCa 
cross of the order of the Lion. His 
health was indifferent, and in 1835 he 
laboured under a disease of tlic heart, 
w^hich he died June 15, 1838, in the 
forty- fifth year of his age, lie published 
several professional books in the German 
language. 

BECK, the name of several artists. 

1. David. See Bkkk. 

2. jinton Augusty a designer and en- 
graver at Brunswick, was born in 1713, 
and insinicted the princess of Brunswick 
in both his arts, lie was not a in.’in of 
eminence, and worked principally for the 
booksellers. (Heineckeii, Diet, des Art.) 

.3. Jacob Samuel, a painter at Erfurt, 
born in 171.5, a painter of portraits, ani- 
mals, and fruit. Some of his works are 
engraved by J. J. Haid, and by Griiml- 
ler. (Id.) 

4. Johan Georg, or Bieck, an engraver 
at Augsburg, who lived about 1700, and 
worked in various other places. There 
arc several portraits engraved by him 
without the names of the painters, and 
dated from 1703 to 1721; he nljio en- 
graved after Poussin and other masters, 
{Id.) 

5. KHafty or Baeck, a painter and en- 
CTnver at Augsburg, lie was born at 
Liibeck in 1680, and studied at Rome, 
wlierc he was admitted to the society of 
Flemish painters. After his return, ho 
worki‘d some time in his own country, 
and liiially established himself at Augs- 
burg, where he died in 1747. He eii- 
gr.*ived, in com unction with (fustuvo 
Muller, some subjects of battles. (Id.) 

6. TobioM Gabriely an engraver at Nu- 
remburg, who was of little abilitv, but 
deserves mention from the number of 
portraits he engraved, of which M. Hei- 
iiecken gives a list of upwards of sixty. 
His portrait is designed and engraved by 
J. A. Delsenbach. (Id.) 

7. Elioi Thoma»y or Bacck, a German 
engraver, who executed plates after Lies- 
koop; and, according to Fuesli, in his 
dictionary, eiigravea caricatures after 
P. L. Ghezzi, (Id.) 

There ap|»ear to be two other artists of 
this name, G. }V. and Tobias Geoige, of 
whom little is known. The former en- 
mred a portrait of madame Rosiiic 
Guaai, a naintress *, and the latter the 
jportrait of the empress Catherine Alex- 
tewnh, and two others. (Id.) 

BECKE, (A. fan,) a J^emtsh painter, , 
about 17W. He painted birds, flowers, 
8rc., and marl^ed them with a monogram. 
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\ic is mentioned by Winckelmann and 
iiechcl. (Bnilliot. Nogler.) 

BKCKE, (John Charles Vander, 1750 
— 1830,) of Iserlohn, a learned juris- 
consult and able statesman, member of 
the society at Gottingen, and of the re- 
gency of Gotha, was employed by the 
duke in many important charges, lie 
published nothing, liowever, except some 
verses. ' 

’ BECKE,*(Ignatz?) first an officer of 
dragoons, tlicn a chamberlain and director 
of music at the little court of prince 
Octiiigcn Wallerstein. Ilis smaller com- 
nositiuns having met with some success, 
lie went, about 1780, to Paris, where he 
composed the opera Roland, which was 
performed afterwards in Germany. The 
overtnru and choruses to the Herrinan- 
Hchlacht were greatly esteemed, being 
majestic and powerful, and equally simple 
and impressive. Resides this, he com- 
posed a variety of operas, symphonies, 
ike. (Schilling, Univ. Lexicon.) 

RECKER, (Peter,) a Pomeranian theo- 
logian in the first liulf of the sixteenth 
century, was better known by the name 
c»f Artopmus, a Greek translation of his 
Genimn appcllution. He was born in 
1 101, at Coslin, in Pomerania, studied at 
Wittemherg, where he was Luther*s, 
Melancihon's, (vtul probably Rugenha- 
gen’s pupil, and on his return to his 
native town, was involved in hot disputes 
with the papists, which at length com- 
pelled him to leave the place. fled 
first to Rugeiiwald, then to Stettin, where 
he was appointed rector of the city 
school, probably in 152-k In 1536 he 
gave lip this office forth^ of pastor; was 
established in the cathedral church of 
St. Mary about 1340; and attended the 
synods hold after that year as one of the 
most considerable theologians of his 
country, and a zealous opposor of the 
futftvim. About 1550, however, heoucnly 
embraced and defended the jirinciples of 
his friend Osiaiider on justification, and 
thus involved himself in n series of dis- 
putati(»ns, which ended in his dismissal 
from his clerical office in 1556. A 
ioiirney which he took, at the instance of 
nis clerical brethren, to Wittemherg, to 
discuss with the thcoiogia 98 of that place, 
produced no good effect, and he retired 
to his birth-place of Coslin, where he 
died in 1563. By the confession even of 
his naiomies, he was a»nian of sin^lar 
learning, especially in the ancienClan- 
. and was noteif for his know- 

ledge of Hebrew, a new siibjccrof study 
in bis days. He wrote Expositions of 
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the Psalms, the Book of Jonah, the two 
Epistles to* Timothy, &c. ; Conciones 
Evangelicse Dominicarum totius Anni ; 
and other theological works; and was 
the author of the Description of Pome- 
rania ill Munster’s Cosmographia. (Ersch 
und Gruber.) 

BECKER (Daniel,) a celebrated Ger- 
man physician, bom at Dantzic, Dec. 13, 
1594. He studied in the universities of 
Germany and Denmark, and in 1623 was 
appointed to a chair of medicine and 
cnemistry at Koenigsberg, where he gra- 
duated and obtained a license to practise. 
He was chosen physfbian to the city of 
Kneiphoff in 1625, and the elector of 
Brandenburg made him physician to the 
court in 1629. He died Oct. 14, 1655. 
He was an able practitioner, but too 
credulous. He believed in the power of 
the loadstone in several diseases, in the 
aniihtemorrhagic power of the jasper, in 
tile power of demons over mankind in 
the manifestation of diseases, and in the 
virtue of the powder of sympathy. He 
published many works, containing a vast 
number of curious details. 

BECKER, (Daniel,) son of the pre- 
ceding, bom at Koenigsberg, Jan. 5, 
1627. He w'as instructed by liia father; 
and in 1646 travelled through Germany, 
visiting various universities in the pursuit 
of information. He went to Hamburgh, 
Wittemherg, Leipsic, Jena, Altdorf, In- 
goldstadt, and Tubingen. He also 
travelled in Italy and France. At Stras- 
buv^ he took the degree of doctor of 
meclicine in 1652. He afterwards returned 
to Koenigsberg, by way of Holland ; and 
in 1653 was affiliated to the faculty of 
medicine of his native place. In 1655 
he wq^appointed to a chair of medicine, 
and in 1663 the elector of Brandenburg 
named him his chief physician. He was 
twice elected rector of his university, and 
seven times dean of his faculty. He died 
Jan. 6, 1670. 

BECKER,' (Daniel Christopher,) son 
of the preceding physician, and followed 
in his father’s steps. He was bom at 
Koenipberg, Feb. 10, 1658, and studied 
medicine in his native city and at Jena. 
He took the degree of master of arts at 
this university, and afterwards that of 
doctor of medicine at Utrecht. He 
travelled, during t A years, through Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and England, after 
which he returned to Koenigsberg, and 
was, in 1686, named professor of medi- 
cine. .He died April 12, 1691, havii^only 
published his inaugural thesis Disseiv 
tatio de Respiratione, Utrecht, 1684, 4to. 
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BECKER, (Philipp Christoph von, 
1671 — 1743,) a goldsmith *and engraver 
of precious stones at Vienna, was born 
at Confluans. He was iu the service of 
the emperors Joseph I. and Charles VI., 
and worked some time at the court of 
Peter the Great. He died at Vienna. 
(Heinecken.) 

BECKER, (Hermann,) a native of 
Livonia, who wrote sevcr^ tracts on that 
country, amongst which is, Livonia in 
Sacris stiis coiisiderata. Viteinberga;, 
1700? (Hartknoch, Schediastna.) 

BECKER, (Philipp Christoph de,) 
born at Coblen||p, and instructed by 
Seidlitz at Vienna, in the art of die 
oinking, &c. His seals were much ap- 
preciated ; and he made also the dies for 
some medals of the emperors Joseph 1. 
and Charles VI. He went afterwards to 
St. Petersburg to cut the imperial seals, 
and improve the making of coins, on 
which account Peter the Great showed 
him much regard, lie died at Vicmia, 
1742. (Nagler, Lex. d. Kun.Ht]er.) 

BECKER, (Ferdinand,) was bom in 
1 740 at Gre venstein, in the duchy of W cst- 
phalia, of parents in easy circumstances, 
who intended their son for the church. 
But his passion for the employment of 
teaching showed itself even during the 
course of his own studies, and he had early 
made for liims(4f a system wluch he con- 
tinued to pursue with success, wiili alte- 
rations and improvement.'*, to the end of 
his life. Ills first cure was a wild and 
extensive district in Paderboru, afiording 
him abundant opportunities of exercising 
his distinguished talents for instruction, 
lie attached his parishioners to him, as 
much as ho improved their moral and 
mental condition; but the lahom was 
too severe for his health, and^e ex- 
changed his office in 1770 for a cationry 
iu Paderborn, of which the revenues 
were considerable and the duties very 
light. He had that within him, how- 
ever, which would not permit him to sit 
down idle. His time and the greater 
part of his revenues were devoted to 
the instruction of youth, to writing and 
distributing books for them and for their 
teachers, and to the cultivation of the 
sciences ; an employment for which his 
appointment as arcmdiaconal commissary 
in 1780 gave him anew opportunities. 
This, however, brought upon him an 
increase of the opposition which he had 
always met with. His books were repre- 
sented os containing dangerous errors; 
the erection of a nonnal school \mder 
hb direction was prevented, and he 
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himself was accused of heresy, and v(ha 
driven to retire in disgust from his Ai- 
ployments. lii 1 796 he was denounced 
to the prince-bishop as one who was 
spreading dangerous books among the 
instructors of youth ; and when this ac- 
cusation failed of its effect, he was 
formally accused of heresy two years 
alter, seized in his own house, and car- 
ried under a guard of soldiers tb a close 
prison in the Franciscan* convent* of 
Paderborn. lliis excited much atten- 
tion and controversy throughout Ger- 
many ; luid as many of his known enemies 
were to sit in judincnt upon him, his 
friends planned and executed a rescue of 
him from his confmemont. An offer of 
negotiation with the authorities of Pader- 
born was rejected, and in the summer of 
1799 he was excommunicated. An ap- 
plication to the supreme court failed for 
want of funds sufficient for the proceed- 
ings, and he was compelled to submit to 
his fate without remedy, till the seciilari- 
zation of the prince-bishopric of l^ider- 
horu in 1802 gave him the opportutiity 
of renewing his application fora ivviHum 
of his sentence. This ended in a deci- 
sion in his favour in 1806, by which he 
was restored to the officc.s and the pro- 
perty which he liad lost. From this 
time he lived alternately at Paderborn 
and at lioxter, at which latter phice he 
died in 1810. Among hi.s worxs may 
be meiuioiied, Synchronic Tables of His- 
tory from the Earliest Times to the Time 
of (^luist, 4to, Paderborn, 1792 ; First 
Reddiijg-book for Children in the Public 
Schools, after Vi II. 'mine; Hi.story of iny 
Imprisonmeiinn tlie Frunciscan Convent 
of Padcrlxini, being a Continuation to 
the History of the Manners and En- 
lighUmrncnt of tlio See of Paderborn at 
the end of the Eighteen tli Century, 8vo, 
Rudolstndt; 1799; and Collection of Re- 
markable Opinions and Actions from 
Ecclesiusticul History. (Krsch und 
Gniber.) 

BECKER, (John Philip,) a celebrated 
^othecary, bom at Borchen, in Hesse, 
Feb. 7, 1711. 11c practised at Magde- 
burgh from 1735 to 1799, in which year 
he died. He was an exceedingly vain 
man, as the account of his life, written 
by himself, m the Repertorium fuer 
Cheinic und Pharmacie of Elwert, will 
sufficiently prove, being full of the most 
uninteresting (k*tails. He pub^shed 
among other works: — EntdcckteSalpetcr- 
Saeiire in den animalbchen Auslecerun- 
gen, nebat einer Abhandlung vom Salpeterj * 
Dessau, 1783, 8vo; Suppumient zti der 
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A\handlung, &c., 1784, Sw-; ^Abhand- 
iiii^ upber doll rothdli Arsenikr Dessau,. 
1784, 8vo; Das Lebon iind die Gesund 
heii der Krci^turen und deren Erhaltung 
durcb diii-Pflanze, Magdeb, 1785, 8yo; 
(*heiniftche Aiiekdoten,&c. Leipzig, 1788, 
8vo. 

BECKER, (Everard Philip, V the son of, 
John Pliilip jkcker, a celebrated apothe- 
cary, wa*3 born at MagdeljUrg, Oct. 31, 
1741, 4it which place he received his 
education. In 17u0 be studied chemistry 
and pharmacy at Osnabruck with Frede- 
ric Mayer, and, after two years* applica- 
tion, he went to Manheini, thence to 
Cassel, and in ITfiT) terniinatod his studies 
in chemistry at Berlin. In 1768 he em- 
liarked in a Dutch vessel for Batavia, 
mid was absent four years, having paHsed 
into China. In 1772 he was at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, where ho took the 
degree of doctor of medicine ; after which 
he repaired to Holland, intending to make 
another voyage to the East, lie, how- 
ever, abandoned his intention, and fixed 
himself at Amsterdam, where he married, 
f Ic published several little works, of which 
the following is deserving of notice: — 
Verdundelingen oven den witteii vloed, 
heneveiis oven de Zanden, Amst. 1787, 
8vo. 

BECKER, (Rudolf Zachari as,) an in- 
defatigable, useful, and, in the best sense 
of the word, popular German writer, was 
horn at Erf\irt, in 1751, and studied tlic- 
ology at Jena. After spending ^omo 
y Cal’S in various situations as a teacher, he 
established himself, in 1 783, as a writer and 
publisher at Gotha, and ^rom this time 
till his death was constaiuly engaged in 
disseminating, to the best of his means, 
religious, moral, and usefid information 
amongst the neglected lower orders of 
his counti'ymen. In 1791 he established 
Der Allgemeine Reichanzeiger, a peri- 
odical which still exists under tho tiUe of 
the Allgemeiner Anzeiger der Deutschen ; 
and in 1800, the National Zeitung der 
Deutschen. Ilia patriotic exertions were 
rewarded by the persecution of the 
French, who arbitrarily arrested him, in 
1811, at Gotha, and confined hfm for 
seventeen months in a prison at Magde-’ 
burg. During his imprisonment, he 
carefully revised his Noth und Hiilfa- 
biichleiii fiir Bauersleiite, of which not 
less than a milUoii copies were circulated 
in ^enty-dve years, r. His numerous 
publications abound in practical wisdom ; 
an^ his zeal and acti^ty in a path of 
l^enerid usefulness, as well as tiie steady 
fen'our with which he unremittingly 
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strove to attain certain determinate phi- 
lanthropic ends, are the more commend- 
able, since there is an acknowledged 
deficiency of these qualities in Germany. 
Becker med at Gotha in 1822. 

BECKER, (Wilhelm Gottlieb,) a volu- 
minous writer of fiction, and on costume, 
architecture, and antiquities, was bom 
1753, at Oberkallenberg, in Schoenburg. 
He studied at Leipsic, afterwards travelled 
in tlie south of Europe, and on returning 
to Saxony, received successively various 
appointments at Dresden, principally in 
connexion with the various artistic and 
antiquarian collection^ of which that 
capital boasts. From attachment to 
Dresden he declined the tutorship of 
Frederic William III. of Prussia. His 
Augusteiim, containing the ancient mo- 
numents of Dresden, though not free 
from inaccuracies, is a work valuable to 
collectors. He was a successful editor 
of annuals; but his poems, popular at 
the time, are now forgotten. His best 
writings are stories, attractive in style, 
and displaying at once considerable in- 
vention and knowledge of the world. 
He died at Dresden in 1813. 

BECKER, (Christopher Ludwig,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Ravensburg, Dec. 
9, 1756. He was physician to the city 
of Augsburg, also to the Orphan Hospital, 
and president of the College of Surgeons. 
He died in May, 1792. He published, 
Dissertutio de Sanguinis e Pulmonihus 
Kejectionc, Tubingen, 1781, 8vo; and 
a translation of Srnellie’s Anatomical 
Tables, and Sloane on the Diseases of 
Jamaica. He also printed analyses of 
varimis medical woi^s in the German 
periodicals. 

BECKER, (George Philip,) of Heidel- 
berg,^ which city he was appointed 
physician. He was bom in 1756 ; and 
he died April 27, 1794, having filled the 
chair of medicine for some years. He 
printed some valuable papers in the Me- 
dmisches Wochenblatt ot J. V. Mueller 
and G.F. Hofihianii, on the effects of bellar 
donna and aconite on the animal eco- 
nomy, and the employment of those 
poisons in medicine. 

BECKER, (Gotthdf Wilhelm Rupert,) 
a liglkt miscellaneous writer, was horn, 
in 1759, at Dresden, studied the law at 
Leipsic, and filled successively various 
appointments in the Saxon war-ofiice. 
Uis style is agreeable, but as an historian 
he is superficial, and as a comic writer 
deficient in taste and originality. He 
di^ at Dresden in 1823, and hu repu- 
tation has not survived him. 
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BECKER, (Philippe Jacob, 1763— 
1829,) a painter bom at *Pfbrgheim. 
Wiiilst young he showed a great incli-' 
nation for his art, and for it sacrificed 
tlie sciences, in which he had made 
•progress. In 1776 he visited Italy, and 
remained seven years, working under 
the direction of A. R. Mcnz, a distin- 
guished professor. Rich in the know- 
ledge which he had acquired, he re- 
turned to his country, having foimd a 
munificent protectress in the wife of 
Charles Frederic, grand duke of Baden. 
In 1784 he entered into the service of 
his sovereign as pflnter to the court. 
Becker painted landscape, portraits, and 
animals, with equal facility; and his 
works arc distinguished by excellence of 
colour and l)eauty of form, A large 
part of the gallery of Carlsruhc is deco- 
rated by Ills designs and many of his 
studies. He educated many pupils, 
amongst whom may be particularly men- 
tioned F6don Iwanowitsch, and Sophie 
Koiniiard. His Album merits mention, 
and it is to be regretted that he wrote so 
Utile conccniiiig art. After his death 
some fragments of a journal upon paint- 
ing, and other manuscripts, were mund. 
(Biog. Univ, Supnl.) 

BFXJKER, (John Ocrniaiti,) a physi- 
cian, bom at Schwerin, June 5, 1770. 
He studied at Rostock, where he took 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 1703, 
and afterw^ards settled in practice at 
Altona. In 1797 he removed to Par- 
cliim, in the duchy of Mccklenburg- 
Scliwerin ; and he published the following 
works: — An Phthisi Pulmonali Exulee- 
raUe conveniant Remedia tonica? Rostock, 
1793, 8vo; Versuch einer Allgemeinen 
und besonderen NalmingsmittelkAde, 
Stendal, 1810 and i811, 8vo. He pub- 
lished with F. G. A. Bouchholz Auszuege 
aua den ncuesten Medinischen Streits- 
chriften, Altonce, 1796-7, 8vo; and a 
Gennan translation of Chambqn de Mon- 
tnux’s work on the Diseases of Children, 
Berlin, 1800, 8vo. 

BECKER, (Christiane Amalie Luise,) 
an actress, idolized at Weimar dtiriiig 
her too short career, was bom in 1777, 
and died before she was twenty. She 
is immortalized in Goethe’s ele^, £u- 
phrosyne, which is devoted to her me- 
mory. As Ophelia, Amelia in th^ 
Robbers, Minna v. Bamhelfii^ Lnise in 
Cabal and Love, and as the Niece in 
Goethe’s Gross-CCphta, (which she first 
played at the age of fim^en,) she won 
ner most lasting laurels. Wieland said 
of her, that ** if she went on thus for 
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a Uvi years; Germemy would have Wit 
one nctr^.” Iffiand tlie actor’s remdfk 
oii her worthy of record, as showing 
the elevation ta which criticism was at 
that time raised in the actual Aromatic 
world : She is equal to any thing,*' 

said he ; “ for she will never sink into 
artificial sentimentality — the pernicious 
error of our young actresses. With 
what tenderness and alfcetion Xioetiie 
regarded her, the reader of Euphrosyne 
well knows. In aU her characters the 
same highly* endowed, sweet, and gentle 
nature was apparent, assuming various 
forms at tlie behest of art. Her voiee 
and person also contributed to render her ' 
the darling of the public. If was common 
for spectators in the pit to draw portraits 
of her j and the duenoss Ainclia herself 
painted her in oil before she was ten 
years old. Of course her passion for her 
art was equal to her success in it. She 
married an actor of the Weimar com- 
pany, by whom she hod one daughter, 
who survived her, and who is the present 
Mad. Werner, the singer, of Leipsic. 

BKCKKR, (Karl Friedrich,) the author 
of a Universal History for Children and 
Teachers, and of Talcs for Youth from 
Ancient History, works well known and 
highly esteemed in Gennany, was bom 
in 1777 at Berlin, where he afterwards 
Iteld oiiice in the department of public 
instruction. As a writer for tho youn^, 
tew liave surpassed him ; his style is 
lively hud attractive, and his sentiments 
natural, just, and energetic. Though 
the tone of his writings is cheerful and 
equable, he w'as#;onstHut valetudinarian, 
llis death took place at Berlin in 1806. 

BECKER. A pcrtion of tliis name 
deserves notice here as the most suc- 
cess&l maker of counterteit coins ever 
known. Many of his coins are in great 
collOetions as genuine ancient st^ciniens ; 
and A* von Steiubilchcl, the mrector of 
the Imperial Cabinet of Coins and Anti- 
quities at Vienna, considered it desirable 
to publish an account of him, and a list 
ofnis forgeries, in order to set the un- 
w^ on their guard against them. The 
scanty particulars of Becker's life hero 

5 iven are derivejl from that publicatioit. 
n early life, according to hisown account, 
he was deceived by buying a false coin 

firom a certain baron v. Sch ; who 

on being repronched fur it, answered very 
coolly,* “ You are rightly served; you 
ought not to meddle with what )rou do 
not understand.” This so emmltored 
his temper, that he detennined to 
the deceiver, and never r<Ated tiU he 

If- ^ •. ^ 
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vtes in a condition to do so. It is well 
kM>wii that among ancient coins many 
arc found which are called double-struck, 
from the marks which appear of a failure 
in the first attempt at sinking them, and 
tlie repetition of the operation. The 
figure appears double, therefore, on the 
surface of the coin. With an imitation 
of one of tjiese he deceived the baron; 
but having once tasted the bread of 
deceit, he \levoled himself to this dis- 
honest trade for years. He used to form 
his dies from the best models, execute 
thefn most carefully, and to strike, not 
cast his corns. To make his imitations 
Ktill more perfect, he melted down the 
gold of coins which were not rare, in 
order to imitate those which were, so 
that his gold would match the ancient as 
to its composition, alloy, &c. Stcin- 
biichel has enumerated 255 known coins 
(requiring .510 dies) as forged by Becker ; 
but there are probably more in existence. 
He offered all the dies for sale for 2,264 
ducats. The prince of Iscinberg patro- 
nized him, and made him a hofrath ; but 
he latterly lived at Paris in bad ciremn- 
Ktonces, and died there poor in 1860. A 
list of his forgeries is given in the above- 
mentioned work of Steinbiichel, entitled 
Die Becker ’schen Fulschen Munzstam- 
pcl, 8vo, Wien. 1860. 

BFXKET, (St. Thomas h, 11 17*-^ 
1170,) a great and illustrious archbishop 
of Canterbury. His father, Gilbert, was 
tt private gentleman and citizen of Lon- 
don, who had been a crusader in his 
youth, and had taken his wife, Matilda,! 
from among the daughfwrs of Palestine. 
Their eldest son, Thomas, came into the 
world on the festival of St. Thomas, 1117. 
In his early infancy his mother carefully 
brought him up in the fear of God, and 
taught him, next to his Saviour, to 
reverence the Virgn Mary. Having re- 
ceived the first elements of education in 
tlic schools of London, his mother dying, 
he was committed by his father to the care 
of the canons of Merton, at Oxford, and 
aubsequently studied at Paris. His real 
worth, assisted by a handsome person and 
elegant manners, soon introduced him to 
the notice of Theobal^ archbishop of 
Canterbu^*, in whose service he con- 
ducted himself so admirably as soon to 
be admitted to his IhUest confidence. 
The aiuhbishop’s court was frequented 

* Dupitt wft. Ilia, l^e date (s taken fiom 
Fleuiy, tom, Xv. 134, 4to, Parli, mn 

t ‘If this, nana akoitld aound unorleotal to any, 
he wfU remwaher that tlw Motlem virgia would 
have to h« with a ChiiitlaB aame. 
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by many learned men, amongst whom ^ 
was U(^er*de Bishopsbridge (de Ponte 
Episcopi), afterwards successively arch- 
deacon of Canterbury and archbishop of 
York, who, envious of the influence of 
Becket, twice obtained his banishment* 
from the palace ; but he was, however, 
as often restored to favour by the good 
offices of Walter, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and brother to the archbishop. 
His first preferment was to the church 
of Branfield,t but on the elevation of 
Roger to the see of York, he was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and received 
also the provostsliip Beverley, and cer- 
tain prebends in St. Paul's and Lincoln. 

In A.i>. 11.54, king Stephen died, and 
Henry II. ascended the throne, .llie 
character of tlie youn^ hing, and the 
wholesale plunder of Ins wealthier sub- 
jects, (on which occasion, as in most 
wholesale plunderings, it seems probable 
that the church § was the chief sufferer,) 
with which he began his reign, at once 
showed the archbishop that a high moral 
influence must be placed near him, in 
order to restrain nis rapacity. The 
splendid talents and courtly manners of 
Becket marked him as the person best 
calculated for this object; and through 
the interest of the archbishop and the 
bishop of Winchester, who probably was 
desirous not to be visited with a second 
plundering at his majesty’s hands, he 
was raised to the high dignity of chan- 
cellor, and soon was admitted to the j 
king’s fullest confidence. His devotion 1 
to his king in his state office was equal to 
that of Wolscy, but it differed from it in 
an important respect ; Becket, in his civil 
greatness, never forgot his duties to his 
Go^r^or his country. He led a life of 
unsullied purity, though expensive in 
his habits, and partaking of the amuse- ^ 
ments of the court as far as they were 
innocent ; and while he ingratiatea him- 
self to a notable extent with his sovereign, 
he at the same time effectively served 
his country in completing the ejection 
from England of the Flemings and other 
foreign forces, or rather banditti, with 
whom Stephen had filled the land ; and 
he was also, as Fit£*S(te|^h6n assures us, 
greatly instnuncutal in <»U8ing eedesias- 
tical patronage to be honestly and judir 
ciously used, without simony. In the 
foreign department he was equally suc- 

Mart. 1. 367. fid. 1633. 

I From tke biihop of Vineheoter alone ke toolc 
•lx ImpoTtant eaatlea, meroly for being abaent a 
•Kort time trltliotrt pandtaion. Rafitn, vol. t p. 
n8.JkLliOBdno, 
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ce^ful, and by his negotiations with tlio 
French king, obtained ibr England the 
cession of Gisors and five other important 
places,* and, what would now be rightly 
considered somewhat disreputable to an 
archdeacon, distinguished himself in the 
king's French expedition, both by mili- 
tary skill and personal prowess, honour- 
ably taking the town of Cahors and other 
places in Sic neighbourhood of Toulouse 
for the king, and putting an end to the 
outrages of Wydo de la Val, by seizing 
and imprisoning that noted bandit. 

Meanwhile arch^hop Theobald died, 
and Henry determi Ad on raising Becket 
to the see of Canterbury. With this view 
he bade him prepare to return home on 
business. When lie was ready to depart 
from Normandy, he visited the king in the 
castle of Falleise, on which occasion the 
following conversation is said to have 
taken place between the king and his 
chancellor. “ Y on are not yet informed,” 
said the king, “of the object of your 
mission. It is iny desire that you suc- 
ceed to the see of Canterbury.” The 
chancellor pointed to the crest he wore, 
and answered, “ llow truly monastic 
(religiosum) a man, how holy a person 
do you seek to get in so holy a scat, and 
over so noted and holy a convent? I 
know of n surety, that if, by Go<l’s pro- 
vidence, this should happen, you will soon 
take your heart from me, and the friend- 
ship, which is now so strong between us, 
will be converted into the most furious 
hate. I know that you arc going to pro- 
ceed to some exactions, and that you 
already invade the church's rights in a 
manner which 1 cannot put up wdtli. 
And thus invidious persons will ti^ oc- 
casion to go between us, and exti^uish 
our attachment in a perpetual hatred.” 
This statement of De Boscham is con- 
firmed by John of Salisbury, who adds, 
“ he knew the manners of the king, and 
the pertinacious rapacity of his officials, 
and the power exercisea at the court by 
the malice of informers, and saw at once 
that in assuming the proffered ofiice he 
must lose the favour either of God or the 
king. He could not cleave unto God 
and serve the king's temper, nor fail of 
contracting tb# hatred of the king in 
preferring the laws of the saints to his 
will.” He therefore declined the honour^ 
able poB^ but was with much reluctance 
at len^ prevailed on, by the venerable 
autbonty of Henry of Pisa, cardinal legate 

* Htribert d* Botehsm, io Quad. I.e. t. Amesf 
tllMe nlacof Plis^teptaen (p. 23} mentioDt TrU et 
Gimeetei. (The fonner Is Tiit, near GSiors.) 
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of the apostolic see, to accede to 
king's wislies; and assumed the meUb- 
politan chair, to the universal satisfac- 
tion of all the bishops and clergy of 
England ; Gilbert Foliot, who had lately 
been translated from tike bishopric of 
Hereford to that of London, and was ex- 
pecting the preferment himself, being 
the only bishop who was not delighted at 
this election, and opposed it in the synod 
of London.! * 

On his election, he charged his blogra- 

{ )her, Horibert de Boschanx, always to tell 
lim on all occasions what was generally 
thought of any of his proceedings. The 
education of the yoking prince Henry was 
committed to his charge, and he was 
ordained priest on Trinity Sunday, 11G2, 
and the next day consecrated archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the bishop of Win- 
chester, assisted by thirteen of his epi- 
scopal brethren; and in the following 
year attended at the council of Tours, X 
at which the antipope Victor was con- 
demned, and all intercourse with the 
Albigcnsian dissenters forbidden. 

But the prophecy delivered by Bccket 
to the king at the castle of Falleise, was 
now about to he verified. Immediately 
on his consecration the saint relinquished 
the office of chancellor, and though it 
might reasonably be supposed that the 
weighty duties of the province of Can- 
terbury were a satisfactory reason for 
this, it seems that Henry was displeased 
at it;** and liapin, who is very unfair in 
his account of Becket, sees in it an 
indication “ that on all occasions he 
was aspiring t<^aik independent power.” 
He however prevailed, tlioiigh not with- 
out difficulty, upon the king to institute 
fit persons to the bishoprics of Hereford 
and Worcester, which he had for some 
years left vacant, in order, nefariously, to 
ciT)l>ezzle their reviuiucs. But it was in 
defending the rights and discipline of the 
church \ Uiat Becket fell chiefly under 
the royal displeasure. 'I'here were certain 
rights and pririleges belonging to the 
clergy, founded on prescriptive usage, at 
least as ancient as that whereby Henry 
claimed the crown, and which were more- 
over guaranteed! by a formal ffrant of 
William the Conqueror, $ and these 
Henry undertook to invade. The church 
had not yet been entirely stript of hot 
invekitures and her rightful powem by 
the tfcacherous fnendship of the state, 

t Ubb. Gone. Gen. tom. t* 1410, « 

edit. Parte, ton. 

i Soe the proceeAiiiiaof thlseoaiieU In Com^ sad 

1Mb. %. e 

i Wtlkiq's C:ooctt. I. 303. 
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thougli since the days of the good pope 
OJbgory Vflv perpetual inroads had been 
made upon them. The state and the 
church were now in array against each 
other the government party consisting 
of two elements — some of the higher 
clergy who loved their worldly posses- 
sions better than the things of God, and 
would not therefore risk their property 
by a collision with the state; ana the 
higher ordei's of laity, who sided with a 
king whom they hated and feared, with 
the hope of getting rid of Christ’s church, 
which, though they feared it less, they 
hated more. On the other hand, the 
great body of the people were attached 
to the cause of the church, and this, per- 
haps, not merely from a right feeling 
in devotional matters, hut because the 
church had ever been, and was still, tlicir 
only protector and consoler under the 
grievous tyriuiny of the king and the 
barons, llie church had then, as indeed 
she ever has, common cause witli the poor 
and defenceless; and they, though they 
do not offer her strength for aggressive 
movements in any particular quarter, 
furnish her a broacl basis of passive sup- 
port. Among the privileges of the clergy 
granted in the charter of king William, 
before reftirred to, was the exemption of 
clergymen from lay jurisdiction in matters 
where the church’s rights were concerned. 
An ollendiug clerk was tried before a 
clerical tribunal, and this privilege was 
one which the king was resolved to 
invade, as knowing, douhtless^ that by 
bringing the clergy under lay jurisdic- 
tion, numberless opportfhiities would be 
offered for seizing on their property under 
the colour of vexatious suits, which might 
be multiplied to any amount at pleasure. 
Modem historians, in commenting upon 
this privilege of the church, have in 
general dwdt most freely on the punish- 
ment which the lay judge was thereby 
prevented firom inflicting on the clerical 
offender, and by carefully omitting dl 
notice of the sentence he received at the 
hands of his clerical judge, have led their 
readers to suppose, that total impunity 
WAS oflTered to any amount of clerical 
iniquity.f Three cases^of delinquency, 

* 8e» a Berlei mott able articles, entitled 
Thomas k Becket, in vole. ii. and ill. of the Bcltlsh 
blaKaaine. 

tRapln is unfair on this subject— ettes Hoven- 
dm and Brompton as his authorities. Whatever 
the latter may do> (which the writer has nut been 
able to consult,) the former csises him no ground 
I at all fpr hts statements. 

t atephtn. p. 33. Herbert do Besdiain says, 
^^seTeiuyears.'^' ^ad. I. c. It, 

$ Ihid, Thcfe who looiMm so much Seolousy 
on the tanishment of death, may perhaps hold 
* 4S4 


however, soon offered the kin^ an oppor- 
tunity of iifterference. Philip de Brois, 
a canon of Bedford, had used insulting 
language to Simon Fitz-Petcr, one of the 
king’s officers at Dunstable. The canon, 
on being cited before the archbishop, 
leaded, that having been first insulted 
y Fitz-Peter, he had given way to anger, 
and usc^d the words with which he was 
charged. The archbishop had him pub- 
licly flogged, suspended him for a year,t 
both from the duties and revenues of his 
benefice, and banished him the kingdom, 
which punishment the king considered 
far too lenient. tub second case here 
referred to, is that of a priest who had 
seduced a virgin and murdered her father. 
The punishment awarded to him by the 
arclibishop, was solitary confinement and 
the severest penance for his whole life.^ 
The third case was that of a priest who 
had stolen the chalice from the arch- 
bishop’s own church in London, and who 
was degraded from all orders, and branded 
with a hot iron.|| Henry, however, was 
determined to make a handle of these 
cases, and accordingly convoked a council 
of the bishops at Westminster, and de- 
mtmded that clerical offenders should be 
deprived of ecclesiastical protection, and 
given over to his^’a^rice, which the bishops 
unanimously refused to allow. The king, 
in anger, claimed obedience to the customs 
of the realm, to which the bishops an- 
swered, that they were ready to yield 
full obedience to the customs of the 
realm as far as they did not interfere 
with the privileges of their order; and 
Hilary, bishop of Cliichestcr, observing 
the rising anger of Henry, and fearing 
its c^sequence, even omitted the salvo. 
Hemy, however, addressed himself an- 
grily to the council, declaring that the 
hishops were in conspiracy against him, 
and that their salvo in mvour of their 
order was captious and venomous, and 
demanded unoualified submission. Becket 
replied, that tney had sworn their fealty 
to him, salvo ordine suo, and that they 
would keep tlieir oatli, but that- tliey 
declined binding themselves by any 
more stringent obligation. As the day 
was closing, the king departed in vexa- 

thts punishmiint sufliAsiit, wh«n tH«y oonildsr the 
"vitw distrlotiasice pivnltentia ’* would profiably 
include living on beans and water sparingly ad- 
ministered, and sundry daily lUstlgations before the 
images of tbe saints. However insufflejeot this 
may be, It is eerudnly not a caseof ** Impunity.'* 

0 /Aid. Between the Ibrst and second of the 
cases here ipeeifled, Rapln has made a moat hope- 
less cenAuion, whidi however serves to show how 
carelessly he read his anthoritiea. Matthew Parte, 
however, 'bad made the eame eonfusioki belbie him. 
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iion nvithout taking leave of the prelates, 
who also left the hall, and Vetumed to 
their quarters, where the bishop of Chi- 
chester met with a severe and well- 
merited rebuke from Becket for his glar- 
ing dereliction of duty. The next morn- 
ing, before daybreak, the king departed 
from London, testifying great indignation 
at the conduct of the prelates. 

Shortly after this, Amulf, bishop of 
Lisieiix, came to England for the purpose 
of being reconciled to Henry, from whose 
friendship he had some time before fallen. 
In order to occomnlish this object, he 
traitorously udviseeP the king to make 
himself a party among the bishops, so 
that by destroying their unanimity he 
might w'eakeii and overcome them. By 
this counsel Henry acted, and the more 
timid among the episcopacy being gained, 
all whose sandy foundation did not enable 
them to resist the torrent of their own 
apprehensions, soon followed.* Left 
atone, Becket was so eaniestly solicited 
by the receding bishops, and especially 
by the abbot of Charity (abbas dc Eleemo- 
syna), who Affirmed that he was commis- 
sioned by the pope to exhort the archbishop 
to comply with the king’s dcniands, that 
he went before Henry at Woodstock, and 
promised him obedience, not, however,* 
yielding it as a matter of right. 

'fhis concession did not satisfy the 
king, who was determined to wrest 
from the church her right of inves- 
titures. Every churchman knows that 
the right of the church extends to all 
church preferment w'hatevcr, though in 
practice, unfortunately, this right had 
been seldom asserted, except there were 
some little chance of maintainiim it. 
Hence tlie bishoprics and rich abfflR;*ie8, 
&c., fell, from time to time, into the 
hands of the king, or of the rightful cle- 
rical electors, according as the condition 
of either party was miurishing, or the 
reverse ; while minor benefices were dis- 
posed of, sometimes by the bishop, and 
sometimes by the lord of the soil, more 
by the rule of might than by any acknow- 
ledged arrangement. And thus, if the 
parties were pretty equally matched in 
power, the presentation to a benefice 
would cause, iqot unfrequently, a sharp 
dispute. A case of tSie kind happened 
just at this time. Becket had nresented 
one Laurence to the church of Eynesford, 
whom the lord of the soil ejected, and 
was accordingly excommunicated by the 

* QtuA, f. c. 10 ; and tae Britbh Mag. 111. 890, 
<1 W 9 ., when tbe archbishop's beautlfltl addma to 
hlB •uftagaBS is given at letiglb. 
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archbishop. He was, however, obliged 
by the king to absolve the usurping i|t>- 
bfeinan. 

Hemry, determined 011 gaining his ob- 
ject, convoked a council at Clarendoii, 
(1164,) in Normandy, in order to dis- 
cuss the differences between the church 
and state. In this council sixteen ca- 
nons were propounded by .tlie king's 
party, all, more or less, cutting deeply at 
the liberties of the church, £tnd circum- 
scribing her power of protecting the poor. 
The king demanded of the bimops their 
signatures, alleging their promise made 
at Woodstock. St. Thomas, who, when 
he promised obedience to the king’s 
usurpations at Woodstock, had never con- 
templated this submission s being reduced 
to writing, and demanded afterwards as 
a right, instead of being considered us 

f ran ted for the sake of peace, refused. 

he king was in great anger, and some 
among the barons proceeded so far as to 
threaten the arclibishop with personal 
violence unless he acceded to their out- 
rageous demands, while the bishops of 
Smisburyt and Norwich besought him 
with tears not to endanger the church by 
resistance. The primate yielded to fear, 
and fell. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
were signed and scaled, and sent for con- 
firmation to his holiness the sovereign 
pontifi', who, after due consideration, con- 
demned them with abhorrence and dread. 

Becket, after his fall, proceeded to 
Winchester, but on the way he felt bit- 
terly reproved for his lack of constancy 
by the conversation of some of his at- 
tendants. Tin# feeling soon grew up 
into a sincere repentance, and he ac- 
cordingly proceeded to lay upon himself 
severe penance, and suspended himself 
from Ins priestly functions. 'J'his soon 
came to the ears of Alexander, who ad- 
dressed to him from Sena (which, on ac- 
count of the schism, was then the papal 
residence) a letter in the kindest tone, 
granting him full absolution, and conjur- 
ing him to be comforted. From this the 
king pretty clearly gathered that his 
point was not yet carried ; and he was 
consequently truus|)ortcd with fury, and 
commenced vexing the saint with severe 
exactions, and showed evidently by his 
conduct that he desired his blood. The 
archbishop perceiving that his life was 
not safe in England, twice attei^pted 
Eight* sea, but was as often driven 
back by contrary^winds ; and this being ^ 
• 

t TheQoadi. ha* Alet^rient Is ; but. wa8«tlMnre 
ever s bUhop of Aylfsburjr! The eornctSoa la 
obvioas. • 
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I'eiKirtod to Henry, only served still more 
t<t inflame his resentment. The bishop 
of Evreux in vain sought to extinguisu 
the discord, but Henry would hear of no 
accommodation without the confirmation 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon ; and 
Becket, in consequence, wrote a letter to 
the pope, ostensibly to beg his assent, but 
really with^a view of shifting the respon- 
sibility* upon Alexander, and fortifying 
himself hy the authority of the holy see. 

The king, finding himself unable to 
extort from the archbishop a surrender of 
the churcirs rights, now changed his 
mode of attack. Instead of openly per- 
secuting Becket as the protector of the 
church^ and the people^s rights, he de- 
termined to founa hiS charges against 
him on the score of certain money trans- 
actions, which he affirmed to have taken 
place during the chancellorsliip of the 
primate, and therefore sued tne arch- 
bishop for an alleged debt. The pre- 
posterous absurdity of this claim has been 
fully exposed by Mr. Sharon Turner, but 
Henry’s party chose to rest their cause 
on it in a council held this year (1161) 
at Northampton, in which the archbishop 
was called to account for the proceeds of 
bishoprics vacant during parts of his 
chancellorship, and for money alleged to 
have been borrowed of the king; and 
Henry (by way, perhaps, of giving the 
clergy a foretaste of the kind of justice 
they might expect if once brought fully 
under his jurisdiction, according fo the 
canons of Clarendon) summarily decreed, 
beforehand, the punishment of bodily 
mutilation to any who feould not bring 
in Becket os guilty.* It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that in such an assembly 
the archbishop was condemned ; but the 
bishop of London, the violent Gilbert 
Foliot, and the bishop of Chichester, 
openly insulted their metropolitan, the 
former with an insolent the latter 
with a fiery invective. 'Tlie council be- 
gan on Tlmrsday, the 7th of October, and 
ended the following Tuesday. The last 
day, it was the general expectation that 
the pveiate would have been murdered; 
and having therefore passed the pre- 
cedhtg ni^t in prepargig himself by 
prayer to meet his end, he entered the 
court carrying his processional cross, at 
whi^h latter dreumstance the king took 
mmfa ofience. On the synod's proceed* 
to pronounce judgment againsf him, 
, he belflly disatloweid U&ir authority, and 

to nsetatt and Ctme. tom. x. t4M^7, and 

Qvadt.l sad gteptom. 3S-4«. 


placed himself and his church under the 
protection 6f the holy sec. As he spoknf 
fie reared the cross on high, and turning 
from the assembly left the court. On 
reaching the outer door he found it 
locked, but one of his attendants, dis- 
covering the key, opened it ; he instantly 
mounted his horse, and, having blessed 
the people who, supposing him to have 
been murdered, had assembled in crowds 
at the door, fled with haste to the mo- 
nastery of St. Andrew, attended only by 
Ileribert de Boscham. Here, at night, 
he was visited by two 'noblemen, who 
assured him that (^rtain considerable 
persons of the king's party had engaged 
to assassinate him. The archbishop, 
therefore, disguised himself, and by nignt 
journeys, under the assumed name of 
Dereman, he reached Sandwich, whence 
he passed by sea into Flanders, and thence 
into France. 

As soon as the flight of the archbishop 
was made known, the prelates of York, 
London, Worcester, Chichester, and Exe- 
ter, who were staunch upholders of the 
king's demands, immediately proposed to 
Henry to oppose him in the pope’s court. 
Henry approved the plan ; and accord- 
ingly they, and with them tlie carl of 
«Aruudel and some other noble person- 
ages, were appointed as an embassy to 
Alexander. They tried every means to 
gain over the pope to the king's cause, and 
to prejudice him against Becket, whom 
no imsehood was spared in defaming. 
They promised vast things on Henry’s 
part, and among them the confirma- 
tion of Peter-pcnce, if he would but take 
part with him, and proceed against Becket ; 
but finding that Alexander was not to be 
bribfe^nto a dereliction of justice, they 
left Sens, and returned to England, with- 
out waiting the arrival of the archbishop 
at the papal court. Gilbert Foliot, bishop 
of London, on this occasion indulged in 
an extremely indecent invective against 
Becket, in the presence of the whole 
consistory, for which he met with a just 
reproof at the hands of his holiness; 
while Hilary, bishop of Chichester, de- 
livered an oration against his metro- 
politan, in a style of latinity which con- 
vulsed with laughter even the grave 
council before whdm he was pleading. 

Soon after, Becket himself arrived at 
Sens. The pope received him kindly^ ' 
but severely reprimanded him ftir having 
ever. agreed to tiie articles of Clarendon; 
and Becket resigned into his hands the 
see of Canterb^, which resteation was, 
however, not accepted. The monastic 
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It was then conferred upon hinii 

he was committed to the care of Guichart, 
abbot of Pontigni, to which abbey he 
accordingly retired. 

Henry finding himself fnistrated in 
his objects, set no bounds to his fury. 
He confiscated all Becket’s estates, goods, 
and chatties, and the revenues of his 
clergy, and drove into exile all his friends 
and relations, his clergy, and such laics 
as were attached to his household, with- 
out sparing eitlier decrepit age, helpless 
infancy, or the female sex, at the same 
time confiscating all their property. The 
misery which thisi^caused needs no de- 
scription i but such was the estimation 
in which the saint was held, that his 
popularity secured an asylum to most of 
the exiles. Monasteries were cheerfully 
opened to the men, nunneries to the 
women, and many nobles, especially the 
French king and the Sicilian queen, gave 
liberally for their support. Henry, how- 
ever, followed up his outrageous cruelty 
by opening a negotiation with the schis- 
matical court of Frederic fiarbarossa, 
cither with the real intention of placing 
England under the anti-pope, or to ter- 
rify Alexander, and extort from him 
terms to which he could not otherwise 
consent. The pope, however, succeeded 
in preventing this additional iniquity. 

while at Pontigni, Becket addressed 
four letters to king Henry, but they ap- 
pear to have taken so little effect, that 
Henry WTotc to the chapter of Pon- 
tigni, threatening severity toward their 
order (the Cistercian) in England, unless 
they ceased harbour him. He tiierc- 
fore left Pontigni, and removed to Sens 
in the second year of his exile, and the 
pope, who was now returned to^torne, 
m^e him, at the end of the year 1165, 
legate of the holy see throughout all 
England, except’ the diocese of York. 
In the year 1167, Henry held a con- 
ference with tlie barons ajt Chinon, in 
Touraine, to consult about the means 
of opposing Becket in his legantine 
office. On this occasion he l^haved 
with extreme petuhince, and declared, 
with groans and tears, that his barons 
were all traitors in that he was not de- 
livered from Jthe vexations of the arch- 
bishop« He then sought how to avoid 
the sentence of excommunication which 
he saw ^cket would soon f^inate 
against him. The bishop of Lisieux told 
him. that bis only plan was to prevent the 
sentence by on appeal to the* holy see. 
This course was ^termined op, and the 
Inshops of Lisieux and $442 were de* 
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spatched to announce the appeal to* 
Becket. Tliey did not, however^ 
him, as he had gone to Vezelai, and would 
there on the Whitsuntide have excom- 
municated Henry, had he no^ been just 
previously informed of tlic king’s aau- 
gerous indisposition. Soon after, the 

g relates, by order of the king, assem- 
Icd in London to prepare the appeal, 
which consists of a ucfeuce* of ’the king 
of England, and a complaint against 
Becket.* The pope in conseemence 
sent two legates with plenary autnority 
to decide all questions nctwecn Uie king 
and the arclibishop. The pope had 
evidently begun to waver in fear, ns 
these legates w’ere the cardinals William 
of Pavia and Otto, both known courtiers, 
and devoted to the cause of Henry ; but 
dreading the indignation of the French 
king, between whom and Henry war 
was again breaking out, he revoked his 
order, bade them, if possible, negotiate 
a peace between the two sovereigns, and 
not meddle with any of tlie affairs of 
England until the archbishop were fully 
reinstated. Many messages passed, and 
most of the courtiers, several bishops 
among them, were excommunicated, and 
the pope became greatly anxious, desiring 
a peaceful result, ond a conference at 
length took place between Gisors and 
Trie. (Christmas, 1168.) The legates 
sought by every means to bend the firm- 
ness of Becket, and the king and^his 
party made hitter complaints of his in- 
gratitude, and charged him with stirring 
up a war between England and France 
and Flanders# These charges Becket 
singly and fully refuted, and Louis os- 
soiled him on oath before the legates 
of having any thing to do with the rais- 
ing of the war hetween Iiiinself and 
Henry. On his again appearing before 
Henry, the Constitutions of Clarendon 
were read, and he was called on to 
assent. To this he returned a firm re- 
fusal. “ My liege,*’ said he, ** the whole 
matter in dissension between us 1 commiP 
to your judgment, salvo faonore DeU’^ 

At this salvo the kin^ waa greatly scan* 
dalized, and vented his anger against hii 
persecuted sMeci in torrents of abusive 
reproach, white leiteni were written to 
the pope both by Becket as^l the legates, 
and the former wrote also a powerful 
letter of wholesi^e rebuke to thc^cardi- 
nkb; and justly reproached tltom for then 
shuffling and dtf^iicity. ^ 

• See it Til Comn and Labtous, CondL. iW, 

8, 9; or Epitl. 8. Thom. UV. l.>p. 12S; «r Jlogvf 
do Hotoden, 292-e. • 
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The French king, though he had at first 
ta1|en an unfavourable view of the saint’s 
conduct at the conference, after two davs' 
consideration, saw it in a proper light, 
and took .him under his especial protec- 
tion. Henry was enraged at this, and 
demanded by what right Louis harboured 
his rebel subject ; but the king of France 
only sent a temperate and dignified reply, 
calmly denying Henry’s right to inter- 
feife between him ana his guests. The 
church of England was now in a truly 
miserable state ; six sees, beside the pro- 
vince of Canterbury and many important 
abbeys, being without their rulers, and 
their revenues being embezzled by the 
crown. All felt the consequence of this 
wretched condition of the church, and 
solicitations poured in upon the pope 
from all quarters, imploring his holiness 
to interfere summarily in the matter. 
The case was a difficult one, and Oratian, 
a nephew of Eugene 111. and Vivian, 
archueacon of Orviedro, were appointed 
(1169) nuncios to the king or Eng- 
land in France; and conferences tqok 
place at Duinfront, Baycaux, Caen, St. 
Denis, and other phiccs, but nothing 
was ejected towards re-establishment of 
peace. Alexander then sent Simon, 
prior of La Chatreuse do Mont-Dieu, and 
Bernard du Condrai, u monk of Grand- 
Mont, into England, with admonitory 
letters, and on two occasions they 
pressed him with the apostolic letters, 
nut Henry continued to insist oir the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, to which the 
primate resolutely refused assent. 

The pope hadsuspendoi the authority 
of Bcckct in the matter of church cen- 
sures; but this suspension expiring in 
Lent 1169, Becket immediately issued 
a circular to the clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, directuig that, unless 
Henry slioula give due satisfaction to 
him and the church, before the approach- 
ing festival of Candlemas, all eccle- 
siastical service was to be suspended, 
except the baptism of infants, penance, 
and the viaticum, and that these were to 
take place of necessity, with the church 
doors closed, all persons not immediately 
concerned being excluded, and without 
the sound of beUs ; and at me same time 
he launched the bolt of excommmiica- 
tion ' against Gilbert Foliot, bishop of 
London, and Joceline, JJiisbop of Salis- 
bury, together with six-and-twent}^ other 
persona of minor note.t' Foliot accord- 
ingly sought to get the archiep iscopate 
transfetred from Canterbury to London, 
aiid denied hla. obedience to the metro- 
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politan see ; hut many bishops {^pealing 
to the pope upon the subject, nis insolence 
was repressed. 

The Roman pontiff now found it ne- 
cessary to proceed more decisively with 
the king of England ; he therefore 
issued a new commission to Rotrodus 
(or Rotrou), archbishop of Rouen, and 
Bernard, bishop of Nevers, ordering them 
to proceed to England, and demand of 
Henry the restitution of the persecuted 
prelate and his exiled friends to all their 
property and dignities within forty days, 
and in case of his refusing compliance, 
to lay the kingdoifi under interdict. 
The pope also wrote to the king on the 
subject, as also to all the prelates of both 
provinces. 

In the mean time Henry was not idle. 
He called together the nobles at London 
(June 14, 1170), and crowned his eldest 
son Henry as his successor. The cere- 
mony was perfbnncd by Roger, arch- 
bishop of York, assisted by Hugh, bishop 
of Durham, and the bishops of London, 
Rochester, and Salisbury. This was a 
direct infringement of the rights of the 
see of Canterbury, the archbishop where- 
of alone had the privilege of crowning 
the kings of England in his province, 
yriie qews of this outrageous proceeding 
soon reached the ears of the sovereign 
pontiff, who, indignant at the insult thus 
offered to the metropolitan see, imme- 
diately excommunicated the bishops of 
London, Rochester, and Salisbury, and 
suspended from all ecclesiastical functions 
the bishop of Durham ^nd the metro- 
politan of York. At the^me time, he 
wrote to Rotrou and Bernard, to press 
their suit upon, the king of England with 
the ufLitost diligence, so as to restore as 
early as possible the peace and quiet of 
the chuTcn. 

The two prelates to whom the com- 
mission of the apostolic sec was now 
entrusted, seem to have been men of tact 
and judgment, and soon overcame the 
resolution of Henry. It was agreed that 
the kings of France and England should 
nmet on a plain called the Traitor’s 
Field, between La Fert4, in the Pays 
Chatraine, and the castle of Fretval, in 
Touraine, and determine the conditions 
of peace.* The couicil met on Monday, 
the 20th of July, and on tlie Wednesday 
St. Thomas was admitted to an interview 
with the king, who received him with 
the most flattering distinction^ and again 

* QuadrlL Ui. c. 1. Sea also Fleuiy, tom. xv. 
D. 331, Dram wbom thegeognii^lilcol sitiiiitioD of the 
Pntiim Proditomm it taken, and IS^st. Kb. v. 46. 
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admitted him, at least in appearance, to 
his fullest confidence and friendship. 
Henry at the same time promised to re- 
store to the church of Canterburv what 
had been taken from it; and John of 
Salisbury and Heribert de Boscham 
were soon after commissioned by the 
primate to treat with his majesty on the 
subject; but the answer which they re- 
ceived showed that Henry’s disposition 
was but little altered, and that he had 
certainly not the least intention of ful- 
filling his promise by disgorging any 
portion of Uie plunder. Indeed, if we 
may believe Fi^-Stephen, the whole of 
this reconciliation seems to have been a 
trick to get Becket to return to England, 
that he might there assassinate him ; for 
one of the court secretaries confessed 
afterwards that he at this time sealed and 
transmitted letters from the king to Eng- 
land, ordering the murder of the arch- 
bishop;* and the words of St. Thomas, 
in bidding farewell to the hospitable 
monarch and prelates of France, clearly 
show that he was not ignorant of the 
enemy's devices. 

On the festival of St. Andrew, 1170, 
Bccket set sail to return to England, and 
a fair wind soon wafted him to his native 
shores. Passing by Dover, where he h^td 
been informed the conspirators were 
awaiting him, he passed on to Sandwich, 
and was greeted on landing by an im- 
mense concourse, ci^iecially of the poorer 
classes, and thence went on immediately 
to Canterbury, where the ringing of the 
bolls and tlm voices of the organ and 
the choir Welcomed the return of the 
exiled saint. On the following day the 
conspirators proceeded to Canterbury, 
and demanded the absolutioiAif tboHC 
who had been excommunicated ; but this 
Bccket would not grant, unless they 
promised submission to the churcli s 
jud^neiit. The bishops of London and 
Salisbury would^have submitted, but were 
persuaded by the prelate qf York, who 
boasted that he bad 8,000/. in his trea- 
sure-box, wherewith to harass the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and assured his 
two Wthren that, if they were recon- 
ciled with Becket, the royd hands would 
soon be laid upon their temporals. This 
warning tS>k suck an eifect upon the 
two prelates, that they joined with the 
archbishop of York, and immediately 
passed over to Henry in Normandy, and 

* Stcpliaa. p. 69, wlio also adds that tha temtaiy 
at the time being conseienee-tmltten, made con- 
Ictaioii to one of thebiahopaof Henry*! psrty; who, 
untrue to hfa duty, dfd not even impoie apenanco 
on the colprn. 
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made bitter complaints against the pif- 
mate, on account of their exconynuni- 
cation, for the part they had taken in thc^ 
young king's coronation. “ Truly,** anJ 
swered Henry, with an oath, if all whM 
took part in that business are excOnw 
municated, 1 myself am not excluded^ 
The three prelates continued day by day 
to urge him, till his auger know no bounds ; 
and it is well kiio>vn that H*eiiry, when 
under the influence of rage, wus'wout 
to sink far below humanity, f 

Eight days after his arrival at Canter- 
bury, the archbishop proposed visiting the 
young king at London, and thence pro- 
ceeding on the visitation of his province. 
As he approached the town, the citizens 
came out in long procession to welcome 
him, and escorted him into Southwark 
with a grand 'Fe Deum, which was 
chamited with the most boundless exul- 
tation. But while he lay at Southwark, 
word was sent him from the young king, 
(or rather from the courtiers, for the prince 
was himself, it was supposed, favourable 
to tlie cause of justice,) not to proceed, 
but to return at once to Canterbury ; and 
in consequence of this order, he imme- 
diately proceeded homeward. On Christ- 
nias-day, after the service, he preached 
to the people with an eloquence which 
would seem to have been very seldom 
equalled; and when he told them that 
he foresaw, from the state of feeling 
among the barons towards him, that his 
dAys were numbered to the assassin's 
sword, and that in a very little while he 
must pass for ever from them, the as- 
sembled nafititude very generally burst 
into tears, and an agonized cry of “ O, 
father, leave us not desolate so soon," 
resounded sadly through the church. 
He then proceeded to excommunicate 
Hadulf de Broc, who had been guilty 
of the'^bominable and cowardly act of 
maiming his cattle, and had also seized 
upon one of his ships, barbarously mas- 
sacred the crew, and appropriated the 
cargo to his own uses. He passed 
also the same sentence upon some other 
of the courtiers, whose conduct had been 
sufficiently scandalous to call for the 
severest ceMures of the church. « 
Meanwhile, under the skilful manage- 
ment of the courtiers and the three court 
prelates, the king's futy was fanned into 
resistless .violence. ** Shall oim fellow 
(linns homo),** said ho, who oats my 
bread, be sufired to lift his heel agait^it 
me? 4hall one felbw insult .my libe- 


f Hplat. lib. i. ep. 46 ; ste 
66. 75, In Bibl. Mag. Baft, to 
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rality, dishonour the royal race, and 
tramnle without an avenger on the whole 
r kingdom ? Shall one fellow, who entered 
yny court mounted on a lame and sack- 
I lumed hack^ thrust out the royal issue, 
\nd before the eyes of you barons, 
inumphantly exult upon the throne ? ** 
These and similar expressions, which 
Henry was continually pouring out, were 
underatood' by four wretched men of 
Belial, who iiifmediately collected from 
such language that the time was come to 
put into execution the royal vengeance 
against the saint. Reginald Fitz-Ursc, 
liugli de Morville, William dc Tracy, 
and Richard Briton, at once united for 
tlie work of murder. They immediately 
iefl the court, and arrived in England 
on Monday, the festival of the lloly 
InuocGiits, and were met by the in - 
famous Radulf dc ilroe, and lodged in 
his castle of Saltwood, near Cantorbiiry. 
Tlic next day, Deceniher 29, the four 
miscreants entered the chamber of the 
archhishop in the morning ; but iinding 
him surrounded by his monks and clerks, 
they departed to Saltwood, and collected, 
prohaldy froin among the retainers of 
Radulf do liroc, a hand of desperadtjos, 
aTul again proceeded to the cathedral, 
'riie archhishop was colehvatiiig vespers, 
when two children rushed in terror into 
the choir, and announced the arrival of 
the invaders. They were in the cloister, 
and rushed presently into the church, 
sword ill hand. “Where is the traitor?” 
tliey furiously cried on entering ; and 
when no one answered, “ Whore is the 
archbishop?” To this np^llation ISt. 
Thomas answered. “ Here,” said he, 
descending the stairs towards the as- 
sassins. “Die, then, immediately,” said 
Fitz-Urse, seizing him by the pall; 
“ leave the church.” “ I shall not,” 
replied the archbishop, snatching the 
pall from the assassin. “ If you seek 
my life, I am readv to die ; but I forbid 
you, luider pain of the curse of Almighty 
God, to injure any one else, be he monk, 
clerk, or laic.” Tracy approached to 
strike the blow; but the archbishop 
(unwilling apparently to die by a fouler 
sword than that of Reginald Jitz-Urse, in 
whom, as Becket had shown him many 
kindnesses, we may suppose he had seen 
some good qualities,) seized him by the 
hreast^pUte, and hurlcxl him along the 
iravement. He then meekly bowed his 
head in prayer, saving, “I'o God, to the 
Blessed (lory, to the holy patrous\»f this 
church, and the blessed martyr St. 
Dionysius, I cofhmend myself and the 
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church’s cause.” The sword of Fitz- 
Urse descend&d, but a young clerk, 
named Edward Grim,* sought to parr)' 
the blow with his arm, but the sword cut 
through, the obstacle, and fell upon the 
prelate’s head, which immediately flowed 
with blood. He spoke not another word, 
but placed himself upon his knees before 
the altar, and joined his hands in silent 
prayer, when a second blow split open 
his skull, and disclosed the brain. IVacy, 
wdio liad by this time recovered from liis 
fall, finished the work by cutting off the 
head from the lifeless victim, while 
another of the wretches jjllobert de Broc, 
of the same family as the Radulf before 
mentioned, immediately after the de- 
parture of the four principals, proceeded 
to mutilate further the severed head of 
the murdered prelate, driving liis dagger 
into the wound, and scattering the brain 
upon the pavement. Such was the end of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, martyred on 
Tuesday, the 29tli of December, 1170,f 
at five o’clock in tlie afternoon. 

l‘Vom this scene of guilt the murderers 
hastened to the iialace, which they 
visited with an indiscriminate plunder, 
till, finding the peopfe congregating 
thickly on tlie news of the murder, they 
coitsidered it prudent to decamp : they 
accordingly broke open the archbishop s 
stables, mounted his horses, and rode off. 
The monks, as they prepared the body 
for interment, discovered what had been 
previously known to no one, namely, 
that under his linen the archbishop wore 
a hair shirt. He was tbcfti attired in 
grave-clothes befitting his dignity, and 
buried in a new marble monument in the 
crypt oiLthe cathedral, and the church 
remaiiiecr under interdict for nearly a 
ear. Many miracles are said to have 
een wrought at his tomb, which became 
a favourite resort of pilgrims, till defaced 
and plundered, for the sake of the trea- 
sure belonging to it, at the time of tbe 
Reformation, a. n. 1538.t 

On ;> hearing of the murder of Becket, 
Henry feigned the deepest regret, and 
laid the whole blame of tlie transaction 
on the four knights, who, he said, had mis- 
interpreted his unjustifiable and violent 
expressions, for which he afterwards did 

E ublie peniuice at tUh martyr’s tomb ; 

ut it will be observed that he made no 
attempt to pmiish the assassins, who, 

* HoveUen writes the name Grimfere. 
t Quiidr. iii. c. 22 ; but Hoveden places these 
even Is a year later. 

tlleylyn’s Reformation, p. 10; Burnet, lib. iii. 
tom. 1. p. 2-t3'4, foL London, 1681. 
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however, it appears, did not escape the 
divine vengeance. Indhed, when the 
whole narration given by ancient and by 
contemporary writers is fairly weighed, 
it appears to the vrriter of lliis notice 
impossible to acquit Henry of being the 
prime mover of the whole conspiracy, 
though Peter of Blois thouglit otherwise. 

Not long after the sad event, Alex- 
ander took counsel witli his cardinals 
about the honours justly . due to the 
memory of so great a man ; and accord- 
ingly on Ash- Wednesday, the 2l8t of 
February, llTih he received the honours 
of the calendjif, being enrolled among 
the catalogue of saints, and his festival 
(Dec. 29), which is still celebrated among 
the Roman-catholics, continued tcj be 
annually kept in Englcand till lo38, when 
its observance was put down by Henry 
Vlfl, 

The literary remains of St. 'riiuinas k 
Recket consist only of a small but interest- 
ing quarto of letters, to wliich is prefixed 
the Qimdrapartite Life, so frequently cited. 
The volume, which is now scarce, was 
edited by Christianiis Lupus, of Ipres, a 
professor in the university of Louvain, 
and printed at Brussels in 1082. it 
contains four hundred and thirty-five 
lettcis, wliich passed between the prin- 
cipal men in Europe relative to the 
alt'aira of the English church. The 
letters are there digested into live, 
books, and are said to have been so ar- 
ranged by John of Salisbury ; hut Becket 
himself tells us that he sent to Rome 
for preservi^liMn copies of all letters re- 
specting the dispute in which he bore so 
memorable a part. 'I'hc Latiiiity of those 
which issued froiii the archbishop’s pen 
is plain, flowing, and perspieWus ; tliat 
of a man who both a])oke and w rote the 
language freely; and they display a 
warmth of feeling, genuine piety, and 
highness of principle, for wliich those, 
whose ideas of Bcckct have been formed 
from popular historians, will probably not 
be ready to give him credit. Some other 
letters exist among the Cottonian MSS. 

Becket was in person * taU, and some- 
what slight, but remarkably handsome, 
and having a florid complexion. I1ie 
great traitgof his character seems to have 
been an inflexibilfty in his adherence to 
the principles of right, invincible either 
by the fear of lawless power or the allure- 
ments of ease and luxury. Many {mints 
of his character have been ably vindi- 
cated in vols. ii. and iii. of the British 

* These particulars are to be found in different 
parts of the Quadriloi^s and Stephanklet, 
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Magazine ; and we may safely assert that, 
in the popular accimnts of Becliet, all 
which cun be used against him has been 
greatly exaggerated, and his nobler qutw 
lities have lieen overlooked* and unfairM 
treated. Even those who disapprove Jr 
the rights which he claimed and w 
views he supported, might at least ac- 
knowledge his sincerity qnd his real de- 
votioq^ to the interests of Iho church. 
While in some things they make allow- 
aiice for the times in which he lived, they 
need not suffer their diflering from him 
on these points to detract from their ad- 
miration of his uncmnjnomising principle 
^and his fervent piety. 

BECKET, (Isaac,) one of the curliest 
engravers of inezzotinto in England, and 
one of some eminence. He was horn in 
Kent, in 1653, and was first an appren- 
tice to a calico printer ; but becoming 
acquainted with Lutterel, an engraver in 
inezzotinto, he was de.sirous of learning 
the art. Being obliged some time after 
to leave his business, in consequence of 
an intrigue, he applied to one Lloyd, 
who knew the process, but not how to 
put it in practice, and from him Becket 
obtained his knowledge. They entered 
into an agreement, by which Becket was 
ti> work for Lloyd ; but falling again into 
trouble, ho was assisted by Lutterel, and 
from that time an intimacy commenced 
between them. Beckt»t married a wroman 
of fortune, ami enUa-ed into husiness on 
Ills own acctiuut, but still assisted by 
Lutterel, who drew better, and was more 
expeditious. The inezzoiintos of Becket 
possess sol#c merit; they are often clear 
and well scrapcil, hut his middle tints are 
not sufliciciitly distinguisUed, whence his 
sliadows appear flat and heavy. Mr. 
Strutt considers a middling-sized upright 

S late, representing Adrian Beverland 
rawing from a statue, as one of his best 
works; but Mr. Walpole prefers that of 
lady Williams, a whole length, and a large 
upright plate. (Strutts Diet. Walpole*# 
Anecdotes of Fainting, by Dallawuy, 
V. 232-3.) 

BECKETT, (William,) a celebrated 
surgeon, was the son of Mr. Isaac 
Beckett, a iiurgeon of Abingdon, in Berk- 
shire, where he was bom in the year 
1684. He was educated at the i^aminar 
school of that place, and aRcrwarda 
studied with las father and at St. Thomas’s 
Kospital, Sou^iwark, of which he in after 
life became one of the surgeons. He 
was dlso a fellow of the Roya{ Society. 
He died at his sister’s house, at Abingdon, 
Nov. 25, 1738. He published several 
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wWks: Chirurgical Remarks, London, 

1709, ^ivo. New Discoveries relating to 
t'he Cure of Cancers, London, 1711, 8vo, 
Y712, 8 VO. Between the years 1717 and 

Ii720, he prinjted three letters in the Phi- 
lisophicat IVausactioiiH, on the history 
ind antiquity of the venereal disease, 

prove that it had been long known 
and 'Cured in England before the dis- 
covery of th*e ^^cst Indies. In 1^22 he 
published a Free and Impartial Inquiry 
into the Anticpiity and Efficacy of Touch- 
ing for the King’s Evil. Also a Eisser- 
tation concerning the ancient methods of 
curing Diseases by Charms, Amulets, 
&c. ; and a Collection of Records referred^ 
to in the Papers, Lond. 8vo. This was’ 
written in reply to a singular ]>amphlet 
published in 1721, entitled, A Letter 
from a Cicntlennui at Rome, giving an 
account of some very surjirising Cures in 
the King’s Evil by the 'fouch (of the 
Chevalier do St. (icorge), &c‘. In the 
same year h(‘ issued aiionymonsly a col- 
lection of pieces written during the 
plague which happened in the last two 
centuries. This was put forth in conse- 
quence of fears entertained of the return 
of the plague, which then prevailed at 
' Marseilles, to England, in 1722. Chirur- 
gical Observations, Loudon, 17d0, 8vo. 
A Collection of Chirurgical Tracts, Lond. 

1710, 8vo. These were published after 
the death of the author, He also coin- 
poseil a brief account of the History and 
Antiquities of Abingdon. (Sec AsK- 
molc’s Antiquities of Berkshire, voL i.) 
’fo the Chirurgical Observations a por- 
trait of the author was alHxeli^ executed 
by R. Parr; and Noble states, that for 
some unworthy p\irpose of deception, 
the name of bishop Berkeley had been 
attached to it. 

BECKINGHAM, (Charles,) an En- 
glish dramatic writer of the eighteenth 
ctmtury, author of Scipio Africanus and 
Henry IV. of France, two tragedies, per- 
formed before he was twenty years of 
age. (Biog. Dram.) 

BECKINGTON, (Thomas,) an English 
prelate, born towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. He was entered 
at Now college, Oxford, ip 1403, of 
which he became a fellow, and took the 
degree of doctor of laws. He soon ob- 
tained many bene dees ; and in 1429 he 
was deap of the Court ofi Arches, and 
was one of those appointed to regulatb 
tlnj proceedings against thA Wickliffites. 
He was tutor to Henry V 1., and cf^oyod 
that monarch’s special favour, who made 
him secretary ra state, keeper of the 
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privy seal, and bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1443. He died in January 1465, and 
was buried in the cathedral at Wells. 
Bishop Beckington added much to the 
htiildingB of his cathedral, and was miini- 
licent in his charitable endowments, as 
well as in his patronage of literature. 
He wrote a book in defence of the claim 
of the English kings to the crown of 
France, which with some other tracts re- 
mains in MS. A collection of his letters 
is preserved in the library at Lambeth. 

BECKLEY. The name of two German 
painters : 

1. E, after wliom thei^ are three por- 
traits, engraved by Ant. Aug. Beck. 
(Tleineckon, Diet, des Art.) 

2. Wilhelm LouiSf or Boeckle y, (1711 
— 1771,) a painter at Berlin, after whom 
Fr. Kauko engraved an anonymous por- 
trait of a lady. It is that of Madame 
Engolbreclit. (/d.) 

BECKMAN, (Sir Martin,) an amateur 
artist, was pupil of John Van Wyek, and 
jiairited sea pieces and slnp])ing. He 
was knighted March 20, 1685-6. He was 
engineer to Charles the Second, and 
])lanned Tilbury Fort, and the works at 
Sheerness. (Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, by Dallaway, iii. 267-8.) 

W5CKMANN, (Nicolaus,) a jurist of 
the sixteenth century, was bom at Haida, 
in Ditrnarscli, studied at Konigsburg, 
Stockholm, llehnstadt, and Marburg, 
took his degree «)f doctor at Orleans in 
1666, and after the a)»pcaranco of his 
Medulla Justiniaiica, at Paris, in 1667, 
was professor of law at the,^/w academy 
of Lund in Schoneii. A jealousy of l\ilFen- 
dorf, caused, it is said, by the greater 
resort of uupils to the lectures of the latter 
than to Vift own, involved him in a hot 
controversy with that distinguished writer, 
and impelled him to the folly of sending 
his sujiposcd rival a challenge. In con- 
sequence of this, the senate of Lund, on 
lii.s resolutely refusing to give up his 
quarrel, sentenced him to perpetual 
banishment, and condemned his book, 
Index Novitutum in Samuelis Pufen- 
dorfu Libri de Jure Nature et Gentium, to 
be burnt by the hangman. Beckmann 
after this travelled tlirough Germany, 
embraced popery, and wiis re<u»mmended 
by the imperial courl> of Vienna to the 
prince bishop of Dcmbach in Bamberg, 
by whom he was appointed, in 1675, 
consulens of the abbey of Michclsberg. 
The datg of his death is not known. 
(Ersch imd Gruber.) 

BECKMANN, (Johann,) counsellor 
and professor of political economy at 
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Gottingen, was born in 1 739, at Hoy a, 
in Hanover, w'here liis f^ether Wiis post- 
master and receiver of taxes. HU iirst 
studies in the school of Slade and the 
high school of Gottingen were in prepa- 
ration for his entering the ministry. He, 
however, abandoned this plan for mathe- 
matical and scientific pursuits, und the 
study of the modern languages, of which 
he was able to read ten. In 1762 be 
made a journey through the Netherlands ; 
and in the following year removed to 
Petersburg, where he taught mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and natural 
history, in tJic liUtheraii Gynuiasiiun of 
St. Petersburg, then under the direction 
of Busching. In 176.5 he loft this post, 
and travelled in Sweden, visiting espe- 
cially the mines ; and in Upsal he made 
acquaintance with Limiams. He left 
Sweden for Denmark, visiting there the 
scientific libraries, manufactures, and 
collections of nutunil history ; and in 
1766 he was called, at the recoiiiinen- 
dation of Biisching, to the extraordinary 
professorship of iiat\iral philosopliy of 
Gotlingen. IIU lectures, especially those 
f)n political economy, gave so much 
.Hatisf'actiun, that in 1770 he was chosen 
professor of that science, and ineiuher of 
the Society of Sciences, IIU lecturer in- 
cluded mineralogy, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and principles of tnide, police, and 
iiiuincc*. They were illustrated, whenever 
this was possilde, by drawings and models, 
and every week he held what he styled a 
I*racticum Cameralo, an exercise upon 
the points^ip which his lectures had 
touched, lie read also an encyelopae<lia 
of political economy, a preparation for 
the journey through the Harz mountains, 
and gave an inlroductory insfliction on 
the knowledge of petrifactions. At his 
suggestion a garden was founded, in 
1768, a.s an auxiliary to these lectures, 
and he laboured incessantly in the col- 
lection of a private library for the further- 
ance of the same purjxise. He died in 
1811, leaving behind liim a great number 
of works, all of them up<m the subjects 
on which he liad lectured. Among these 
were some editions of ancient authors on 
subjects of natural history. A list of 
these is g^ren under his name in the En- 
cyclopedia of EiUch und Gruber, from 
which this article is taken. His brother, 
NieotauB Beckmann^ studied under 
him mathematics and the construction of 
water-works. He travelled through Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany,* in 1770 
and 1771, and was director of the dykes 
at Hamburg. He died in 1786. 
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BECKMANN, (Johann Friedrich Go«- 
lieb,) organist near Celle, and in lys time^ 
one of the best piano players in Genuatiy^ 
In his compositions, he followed Philip# 
Emanuel Bach ; and all his, pieces, ffotl 
the concert down to the soiiutina, vmM 
decided favourites of the public. Moft 
of them have been published at Berlim 
He died in 1792. (Schilling, Univ. 
Lex.) 

BECKWrril, (Jusiah,) the younger 
of two brothers, both ingenious men, and 
addicted to genealogical and antiquarian 
pur.suiis. He was borti at Hothwell, a 
village near Leeds, on llie 2'Uh of Aug. 
1731. His father, Tboiuiis Beckwith, 
WJKS a rcspcet#>le attorney there. He 
was himself brought up to that profession, 
and settled at Rotherham, in Yorkshire, 
in the practice of it. Here, with con- 
siderable natural powers and a large 
share of aeejuired knowledge, both pro- 
fessional, and in departments which lie 
adjacent to those of the law, he did not 
prosper ; and be left Hothorimm some 
time before his death, the precise date of 
which event wc have not discovered. 
He is known to the world by n much 
enlarged edition, which hi* published in 
1 78 1, of the Collection of Jocular CustomH * 
of Manors and Singular Tenures of Lands, 
originally published under the title of 
Fragmenta Antiqiiitatis, by Thomas 
Blount, hi 1679. lie w'cnt on collecting 
on this his favourite .subject, and left 
iftateriuls for a still further enlarged 
edition, which was published after his 
death by his son, who had an oflice in 
the Mint.# Mr. Beckwith was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

BI’X’KWITII, ('riiomas,) brother of 
Josiah, was horn at Hothwell, February 
10, 1731. He was brought up to the 
hu.siiicHS of a house painter, under a Mr. 
George Fleming, of Wukeli<*ld, from 
whom he acquired Home knowledge in 
the art of drawing, und also a fondncaa 
for the itudy of antiquities. Ho fixed 
his residence at York, where he carried 
oil the buHiness to wliich he had been 
trained ; but seems to have spent much of 
his time in forming antiquarian and 
genealogical collections, of which he left 
a great mass bt*hind him, the vrork of his 
own hands. Some time after his death 
his papers were sold. Some of the best 
of his genealifgical collections qame into 
the hands of the earl of Harrowby ; some 
became the property of Mr. Gough, 
are now in the Bodleian Library ; some 
are in the library of the College of Anna* 
Mr. Canon Newling possessed kb large 
• • 
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collection of extracts from the various 
^ parisluTepfisters of the city of York. Sir 
^Thomas Phillipps has some of his papers. 
Vri short, they were so numerous that 
kiey have found their way into almost 
Wcry collection of manuscripts which 
"been formed during the last half 
cferitiiry. It is to be regretted that they 
were over dispersed, and not preserved 
in soipc public depository in the county 
of York, to ^'hich county they for 
the most part related. Ho died on 
February 17, 178(5, and was buried at 
the church of St. Mary, Castlegate, 
York. He was a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. We do not tind that lie 
prepared any work for publication, but 
It is said that he compiled a little tract 
in imitation of Mr. Gortliiig’a Walks in 
and about the City of Canterbury, in 
respect of York. He obtained a pa- 
tent for a species of hardened crayons, 
which could bear being point(?d like 
plumbago. His only son, Kay Beck- 
with, was a physician, practising at York, 
where ho died December 19, 1799, at 
the ago of thirty-eight. 

BECKWITH, (Sir George,) was the 
, second son of major John Beckwith, 
born in 1753, and entered the army in 
1771, served in North America, and from 
1787 to 1791 was entrusted by lord 
Dorchester with a confidential mission in 
the United States. He surmounted great 
diiiicultiea, and his services were so 
highly esteemed, as to induce the govern- 
iiieiit to nominate him governor of Ber- 
muda in 1797. He was afterwards 
governor of St. Vincent in 18^4; in 1808 
of Barbadoes, with the command of all 
the forces in South America, In 1809 
he took Martinique from the French, 
and captured the first French eagle. 
He received for this conquest the thanks 
of the House of Commons, and was 
created K.B. The capture of Guadaloiipc 
followed. He soon returned to Bar- 
badoes, where the inhabitants will ever 
remember, to use the words of a speaker 
at a farewell dinner given him in 1814, 
when he resigned, in consequence of ill 
health, “ the most unsullied administra- 
tion which our annals can, boast,*' A 
bill was introduced into the legislature 
for wanting him a service of plate, to 
whidi he refused his assent; but after 
bis departure, one was footed him to 
the value of 2,500/. In 18.16, his talents 
bemg too great to be allowed to lie 
idle, he jras sent to take the coifimand 
of the trooM in Ireland ; and during the 
four years he hefd that position, not an 
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outrage occurred. In 1820 he returned 
to England ; and his health giving way 
before his incessant and trying services, 
combined with the baneful effects of a 
West India climate, he died on the 20th 
of March, 1823. The date of his prin- 
cipal commissions are, — major, 1781; 
lieutenant-colonel, 1790; colonel, 1795; 
major-general, 1798 ; lieutenant-general, 
180(5; genera), June 4, 1814. (Ann. 
Biog. Gent. Mag.) 

BECLAKD, (Feier Augustin,) a cele- 
brated anatomist and surgeon, was born 
at Angers, in 1785. He early imbibed 
a predilection for the ni^ical profession, 
and pursued his studies with great ardour 
during four years at the second school in 
his native place ; and from the chaplain 
of the hospital he acquired a little know- 
ledge of Latin and scholastic philosophy. 
He went to Paris in 1808, and his appli- 
cation procured for him an appointment 
as one of the house pupils of the hospitals 
of the capital, lie was successful in ob- 
taining also some prizes offered by the 
School of Medicine. He now took a degree 
ill surgery, was appointed demonstrator 
of analoniy, became one of the surgeons 
of the hospital La Piti6, and finally, in 
1818, one of the professors at the Kcolc 
do M6deoine of Paris. His application 
was incessant; and there is reason to 
believe that it injured his health ; for he 
died, March 16, 1825, of an attack of 
erysipelas of the face, which produced 
cerebral inllammation. He was much 
esteemed as a lecturer, and is favourably 
known to his profession,«j|.hoiigh prin- 
cipally by translations of the works of 
others. In conjunction with J ules Clo- 
quet, he nublished a translation of Ijau- 
rcnce ofrilernia, Paris, 1818, 8vo. In 
1825, he published the Aiiatomie Patho- 
logique ut M. Bichat, and also an edition 
of tlie Anatomie G6ii^ralc of the sfinic 
author, vrith additions, in four vols, 8vo, 
in 1821. The .additions, which are nu- 
merous, were also^ separately published, 
Paris, 1821, 8vo. His chief w'ork, how- 
ever, appeared in 182.3, and again in 
182(5 — Klemens d'Anatomie G4n6ra]e, 
Bvo. He wrote many papers in the 
Bulletin do la Faculty de Medeciiie, in 
the Journal deM^ecine by ^roux, and 
in the Memoires de lb Soci6t4 M6dicale 
d'Emulation. He likewise furnished 
many articles to the Dictionnaire de 
M^decine. 

BECMANN, or BECKMANN, (Jo- 
hann Christoph,) was bom in 1641 at 
Zerbst, where his father was pastor. 
After studying here and at Frankfort, 
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where he took his master's degree, he re- 
ceived a travelling stipend from Frederic 
William, elector of Brandenburg, whose 
favour he had gained by a compliment 
not unusual in that time, a copy of 
verses, which might be read backwards 
or forwards. This time was spent by 
Becmann in Holland and Fiiigland, where 
lie visited the best places for study in 
the two countries. It had been a part 
of the conditions of the elector’s bounty 
tli.nt the recipient of it should fit him- 
self for a professorship of history. On 
his return he was appointed, in 16G7, 
professor of Aeek at Frankfort- on- 
the-Oder ; in 1670 extraordinary, and in 
1676 ordinary professor of history; in 
1672, doctor of theology and rector of the 
university ; and in 1673 librarian. In 
1678 he was the means of founding the 
botanical garden ; in 1682 was professor 
of political science; and in 16t)0 of 
theology. Ho died in 1 717. His works 
arc chiefly historical, and the most im- 
portant of them is a Ilistory of the l*rin- 
cipality of Anhalt, Zerbst, 1710. This 
work, in the composing and printing of 
whicli he was liberally assisted by the 
reigning family of Anhalt, is still of 
much value. He left also in MS. a his- 
tory of Brandenburg, which was c®m- 
jdeled by his gi*aud nephew, Bernard 
Ludwig Beckmann, fol. Berlin, 1751 — 
1751. (Krsch u. Gruber.) 

BFiCMANN, (Gustav. Bcrnh. and 
Otto Dav, lloin,) two hrotlicrs, and 
were born, the former Doc.25, 1720, the 
latter J unc 722. They were j^tiulcn ts 

together at Halle, where they took the 
degree of doctor of law on the same day. 
In 1749 they were both invited to Got- 
tingen, without being Hpp<mRed jiro- 
fessors, but with a salary and assurances 
of future promotion ; and accordingly 
they were made, in 1753, extraordinary, 
and in 1759, ordinary professors of law; 
and in 1770, aulic counsellors to the 
Hanoverian government; they also held 
appointments at differeiit times at Batzow, 
Kiel, and Halle. 'ITie elder brother 
died April 4, 1783, 'and was soon fol- 
lowed by the other, who died March 29, 
1784. They wrote several books in 
conjunctiof. 1. Gedanken vom Ge- 
brauch u. Missbratftjh der Except! v-Satze, 
Gott. 1719, 4to. 2. Gedanken von der 
Deutlichkcit u. ihren Hindemissen im 
Vortrage besonders in der Rcchtsgel- 
ahrtheit, i6., 1749, 4to. 3. Tr^t. Ma- 
themat-juridl de Interusurio, ib, 1784, 
4to. 4. Becroannorum Fratrum Consilia 
el Decisiones, two parts, ib. 1784, 4to. 
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To this work, which, as well as the pre- 
ceding, was edited by Otto aft^r the 
death of his brother, an index w'os pub-^ 
lished bv T. (ierke. (Gott, 1789.) i 

BECQUET, (Antoine, 1654—1730,1 
a Celestine monk of Paris, who was Ijf 
brarian of the house of llic Ceiestinil 
there, and wrote a history of his ord^ 
in France, 4to, 1719. (Bjog. Univ,)* 

BECBI-MrSTAPH A, (or Mustapha 
the Drunkard,) one of tlte favourites of 
Aimirath IV., whose favour he obtained 
in a tit of drunkenness, and W'ho was re- 
markable chiefly as being the constant 
companion of the sultan in that degrading 
vice. Yet he showed himself, on many 
occasions, one §£ the most faithful ad- 
visers and most courageous soldiers. 
(Biog. Univ.) 

BEfTAS, the aga of the Janizaries, 
and the cliicf of the famous revolt excited 
by the sultana Kiasem in 1649, the ob- 
ject of which was to depose the infant 
sultan, Mahomet IV., and place on the 
throne the son of Kiasem. 4'he plot was 
defeated by the prudence of the grand 
vizier, and Bectas, with the sultana, and 
the principal persons concerned ill it, put 
to death. (Biog. Univ.) 

BE('T1US, or BAECK, (Thcodericus,) 
fi German Jesuit, who was a professor of 
mathematics at Freybiirg and at Luzern. 
He wrf)te, 'I’uhus Optico-Gcoinetricus 
novus, Frihurgi, 1632 ; Architcctonica 
milit. dofensiva ; Gppugnutu ac defeusa, 
L\izerna, 1635. (Alegarnbt?, Script. Soc. 
Jesu.) 

BIXTOZ, (Claudine de, 1480 — 1547,) 
daughter g#a gentlcumn near Grenoble, 
entered early in life into the nuimery of 
St. ilonoratns, of wdiich she became 
abbess. She is famous for her Latin 
IctUTs, which she wrote under her con- 
ventional name of Soror Scholastica* 
They were much prized by her corre- 
8p(»ndent, Francis 1. ; but os they have 
never been published — as they probably 
no longer exist — we have not the means 
of fudging how far they deserve the 
praises bestowed upon them. 

BECZKDWSKi, (John Francis,) one 
of the most distinguished writers on 
Bohemian ))i.story, born at Deutschbrod 
in 1658. He studied at Briinn, Vienna, 
and Prague, and entered, in 1685, the 
religious order of the Knights of the 
Cross. Being» first made a stevard, bin 
tdanifold occupations did not impede him 
in his favourite study of Bohemian his- 
tory, tn which he was cliiefily 4^roinpted 
by the (even then) scarcity of the work 
of Hagek. He detcfnilned to continue 
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it, and acquired a great supply of Bohe- 
^ rniant historians, anjl examined most 
^ libraries in search of charters and docu- 
ynents relating to his subject; visiting, 

1 Tioreover, all the places in Bohemia, 
moravia, and llungaria, memorable for 
Pny particular historical occurrence. 
Vlaving been nominated superintendent 
of a hospital of his order, he fulfilled this 
duty filso to great satisfaction, continuing 
to occupy his leisure with literary labours. 
He wrote, Poselkynie starych l4zjbiehiiw 
Czeskych — Messenger of the old Fates of 
Czechia, Prague, 1700, fol. This is his 
chief work, in which he continued and 
(especially in the chronological part) 
corrected llagek. published also 

the lives of St. Vitus and St. Agnes 
(daughter of king Otlakar I.), both im- 
portant for Bohemian history ; and left 
many MSS. relating to the affairs of 
Bohemia. ( Abhild. Bohm. und Mahrischer 
Gelchrteii, where a portrait of Beezkowski 
is giv('n.) 

BECZWARZOWSKY, (Antony,) a 
noted piano and organ player, and fertile 
composer, born in Bonemia. lie was, 
about 1770, organist of St. Jacob at 
Prague, and lived afterwards at Bruns- 
wick imd Berlin. His music to Korner’s 
r4yi’e and Sword, and to several poems 
of Odethc and Schiller, have reUtined 
their reputation. (Schilling, Univ. Lex.) 

BEDA, or BEDE, (The Venerable, 
07il — 7115,) the most illustrious name of 
Saxon England. Of his life we know 
little, which is the more remarkable, as 
during his lifetime he was held in the 
highest veneration, and ns ifk^uior eccle- 
siastics, for whom nobody cares, have 
had biographers to detail their most in- 
different actions. He was born in 073, 
at a village between the Wear and the 
Tyne, a year before the foundation of the 
monastery of St. Peter, at Wearnioutli, 
and eleven years before that of St. Paul, 
at J arrow. In bis seventh year he was 
entrusted to the care of the abbot Bene- 
dict Biscop, and to that of Ccofrid, who 
succeeded Benedict in the superintend- 
ence of the two religious houses. That 
he applied himself with great ardour to 
study, may be presumed fsoin his rich 
stores of knowledge, and from his un- 
wearied ardour in its pursuit. Towards 
the close of his Ecclesiiistical History, 
otic of ^lie last of his pe&fonnaiices, he 
tells ua that he had paijsed the whole 
of his life in the monastery ; that he had 
deyoted.all his powers, all his tune, to 
i^riptural medlution, to monastic disci- 
• pBne, to daily praying in the church; 
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that to learn, to teach others, to write 
for the benefit* of the public, had always 
been his sweetest employment. At what 
ago he professed as a monk we do not 
know, out he entered into deacon’s 
orders at nineteen. It is, however, cer- 
tain that he was not much designed for 
clerical duties, for he was not or- 
dained priest until he was thirty. His 
monastic duties, those demanded from 
him as a teacher of youth — and he was 
par excellence the schoolmaster of the com- 
munity — his addiction to private study, 
and his numerous writings, must have 
rendered his one of th^most busy lives 
on record. From his ordination as deacon 
to his iifty-ninth year, never was student 
more indefatigable. To extract from the 
early fathers of the church such inter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture as might, 
by forming on the aggregate a body of 
divinity, be useful to himself and to 
others, was his favourite occupation. To 
do him justice, his reading was very 
extensive, and he used considerable judg- 
ment in the choice. Never was life more 
blameless or more useful, 'fhe writings 
usually attributed to this venerable ec- 
clesiastic fill eight folio volumes, in the 
collected editions. Paris, folio, 1 554 ; 
Ba^il, 15G3; Cologne, 1G12, and 1G88. 
But some of them are certainly not his, 
(this is disproved by internal evidence;) 
others are doubtful; while some which 
he did write are not in the collection. 
Nothing, indeed, short of an acute judg- 
ment, and of a deep Acquaintance with 
the maiiners of the age ks^gfcncral, and 
with Bede’s manner in particular, can 
enable any one to distinguish the genuine 
from tlia,t)Upposititious treatises of this 
writer, ^fortunately, however, at the 
close of his Ecclesiastical History he him- 
self gives us a catalogue of such as he 
had written prior to the year 731. That 
he wrote many after that year, in the 
four preceding his death in 735, is cer- 
tain ; he was too indefatigable to lose a 
day; still those which he does not enu- 
merate must he regarded with suspicion, 
unless internal evidence declare for them. 
He wrote, as himself informs us, pn an 
endless variety of subjects, ** on grammar, 
arithmetic, music, astronouYf the com- 
putation of time, on the art of metres, on 
scriptural tropes and figures, the history 
of his country, the lives of some saints, a 
martyrology, many hymns, discourses, 
homilies, and comments on the Scripture, ’ * 
with numerous epistles on subjects of 
more than ordinary interest. 1 . Of his 
Ecclesiastical History, it is impossible to 
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speak too highly. It is written in a plain 
style, in the best possible • spirit ; and 
where the author’s credulity is not con- 
cerned, with accuracy as to facts. It 
might well be so, for he applied to every 
quarter where information could be found; 
to the monasteries and cathedrals where 
MSS. aiid traditions still slumbered, and 
to such ‘individuals as were able to put 
him into the proper channel of facts. 
His graphic, often minute, always inte- 
resting narrative, will appear to unrivalled 
advantage when contrasted w ith the dry, 
abrupt, lifeless manner of most conti- 
nental historians dwing the eighth cen- 
tury. Many sepante editions of this 
work have been published, of which the 
hist and most useful is that by Mr. Ste- 
venson, 8vo, London, 1838. It was tr«ans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon by king Alfred. 
2. His Lives of the Abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, which are not inserted 
in his collected works. 3. His Scriptural 
Comments, w’hich are the most consider- 
able of his writings, arc remarkable for 
their solid common sense, for a familiar 
acquaintance witli the flithers, for sim- 
plicity of style, of manner, and of illus- 
tration. 1. As a Latin poet, Bede is 
below mediocrity. 5. Asa man of science 
he is very respectable. On the mith^' 
mctic of tin* Saxons, which was that of 
Europe in his day, he may be consulted 
with interest. Rude and laboured and 
artiticial as were the modes of computa- 
Ition, he yet pro^s that they could 
^compute, and witWtolcrahlc accuracy. 
His cosmogony was founded on that of 
the great philoJo^ers, yet so far altered 
as to he accordant with the Mosaic eco- 
nomy. Here the only praise we can 
give him, and it is great enough, l^that 
he was perfectly conversant witli the 
systems of the time ; that he is inferior 
to none of his continental contemporaries 
in this respect. 

BED A, a friar of the convent of Gavel- 
lino, near Rovigo, about a.d. 883. His 
relics were brought to Genoa. Some 
have confounded him with the venerable 
Bede. His name as a saint is celebrated 
in some catholic calendars on the 10th 
of ^ril. (Fahricius.) 

B£DA, (N^l,) doctor in divinity in 
the university of Park, a s^dic of that 
faculty, and principal of the college of 
Montaigu, was born in Picardy, and lived 
under the reign of Francis I. He dbtin- 
guished himself as the enemy of all those 
who endeavoured to restore polite liiera- 
ture. He tried to persuade Francis not 
to admit or allow the study of langu^es. 


in the university of Park, pretending# 
that the Hebrew and Greek toiimies were* 
the cause of heresies ; and to have A>n- 
sc^ently found a great number of them 
in Erasmus’s Parap wases, which he pub- 
lished Erasmus vindicated himself by 
printing his Supputationes in 1527, in 
which, on the hacK of the titlc-pa^e, he 
accused him of having published in hjs 
work 181 lies, 310 catumrfies,* dud 47 
blasphemies; and this witlmut treathig 
him with any rigour. Having nothing 
to reply, Beda had recourse to ctdumny ; 
ho madc^pfiutilatcd and false extracts from 
Erasmus’s book, and giving them to lie 
examined by the Soriionne, where his 
impetuous temper and factious declama- 
tion procured him a sort of tyrannical su- 
periority, he Bucceeded in having them 
censured. He took a violent and active 
part against the divorce of Henry VI 11., 
on which tlie Sorbonne had been con- 
sulted, and was inclined to give a favour- 
able opinion, because the doctors had 
been iniquitously tampered with by the 
court; but he ruined his cause by his 
violence, by tearing from the hand of the 
beadle the register of the votes, end sub-' 
Btituting another of his own in its place, 
to prevent the court from learning the 
favourable opinion of the college; and 
went so far as to preacli against Francis I. 
himself. For his violence and mutinous 
conduct he had been twice banished, and 
when recalled for the third time, as he 
contKmed incorrigible, he was in 153(1 
condemned by the parliament of Paris, at 
the order of hTancis, to make the amende 
in fjjjpit of the church of Notre- 
Dame, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, for having spoken against the 
king and against tmth ; and was afler- 
wards exiled to the abbey of Mont St. 
Michel, where he died on the 8th of 
February, 1537. 

His works, written in a barbarous 
style, and exhibiting very little critical 
skill, are, De unica Magdalena, Paris, 
4to, 1519; Contra Ommentarios Fabri 
in Evangelia, lib. ii. &rc. ; Contra Erasmi 
Paraphrases, lib. i. foL, Paris, 1526. Of 
this work it is almost impossible to find 
a copy, because it being printed without 
the king’s privilege, the whole edition 
was suppressed. Apologia pro Filiabus 
et Nepotmus Anns contra Fahrum, 1520, 
Paris, 4to; Apolqgia contra clandestinos 
Lutheranos, 1529 ; a Profession of Faitli 
in French ; and 2^1y, Restitutio in in- 
tegnim Benedictionis Cerei Pasetudif, ^ 
has been also attributed to him. 

BEDAS, an ancient sculptor, son and 
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^ pupil of Lysippus^and brother. of Laipmis, 
'or rather Daippus, said to have livca in 
thefl22d Olympiad. Ainongsithis works 
was the statue of a man in the act of pro- 
found adoration ; of which the adorint^ 
boy at BeVlin (according to Visconti and 
Bbtticher) is a faithful copy. It is uncer- 
tain whether this artist, mentioned by 
Pliny, be the same person with Bcdas 
mentioned by Vitruvius, who states, that 
he- was deficient more in fortune than 
abilities. (Nagler.) 

BKDDEVOIjE, (Dominique,) a ‘dis- 
tinguished naturalist, physician. to king 
William III. of Enpland. He died dur- 
ing the war in Flanders ; and left several 
tracts on subjects connected with his 
studies. Another person of this name, 

Jean lieddevole^ born at Geneva in 
101)7, went to Paris, and was driven 
thence, and aftiTwards from Rome, for 
his p('tty intrigues. He died mis(‘rahly 
in his native land, after liaving published 
a translation of Giaiinone’s History of 
Naples. (Iliog. IJniv.) 

BEDDOKS, (Tlnunas,) a distinguished 
physician and chemist. Ho w'as de- 
scended of a Welsh family, part of which 
had . settled in Cheney-Longville, in 
Shropshire. He was born at Shiftimll, 
April 13, 17()0, and received his earliest 
(education at a school in his native town, 
whence he was removed to a seminary 
at Brood in Staffordshire, lie displayed 
at ail early period a great inclination to 
study, and had an irresistible thirst for 
knowledge. At five years of age he could 
read with great ability. Jlis disposition 
was fostered with much l^dness by his 
grandfather, and his cducktion chiefly 
directed in accordance with the judicious 
advice of this relative, whom, lunvever, 
he was so unfortunate as to lose by an 
accident occasioned by a fall from his 
horse, by which his ribs were fractured, 
and a general emphysema produced. 
This circximstancomade a strong imnres- 
sion upon the mind of young Beddoes, 
who was at this time nine years old, and 
he made 30 inany and such pertinent 
inquiries of the medical attendants rela- 
tive to the case, Uiat their attention was 
attracted to him, and probably to this 
event may be ascribed devotion to a 
profession in which he afterwards m 
greatly distinguished himselfi He was 
placed aiagrammar school atBrldgenorth. 
To prepare him for theWiversity he»was 
placed with the Rev. Sa.iiuel Dickenson, 
’rector of. Plyinhill, in Stafroi;^shire, in 
May n73 ; and during the two years he 
resided undercthis geutleniairs roof, it ,13 


said, by Mr. D., that “his mind was so < 
intent upon .literary pursuits, chiefly the 
attainment of classical learning, that I do 
not recollect his having devoted a sin- 
gle day, or even an hour, to diversions 
or frivolous amusements of any kind.” 

In 1776 he was entered at Pembroke 
college, Oxford ; and here he displayed 
the same determined perseverance in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the same for- 
bearance of idle occupations or unneces- 
sary amusements. He devoted tlie greater 
part of his allowance to the purchase of 
books, and collected together a very 
tolerable libriiry ; and^c attended with ex- 
traordimiry diligence vie private lectures 
delivered in the college. His themes and 
declamations were remarkable for the 
purity of their Latinity, and tended to 
establisli his reputation as a scholar at 
his alma mater. Ho taught himself 
French, Italian, and German, with which 
he had not previously any acquaintance. 
At this jieriod the chemical discoveries 
of Black, elucidated by Priestley, excited j 
great notice, and they made much im- 
pression upon the mind of Bcddocs. Ho 
directed his attention to the study of 
pneumatic chemistry, and soon made 
himself master of all that was known in 
^hat department of science. This study 
soon led him to that of niiiK*ralogy and 
botany, and whilst at Oxford he drew up 
a Flora Britannica. The inclination and 
powers of his mind were displayed in his 
aimiHoments, for dinq^o vacations he | 
occasionally indulgt^ in shooting excur- * 
sions, when he explored every dell, and 
failed not to return honlPSJ'rth his pockets 
filled with specimens of natural history. 
He was well known iis an admirable 
play<<j^f whist, and the power of his 
memory cniibled him to relate with the 
greatest facility the precise order in wh ich ^ 
all the cards had been played in the 
course of the game. He took his degree 
of bachelor of arts, and then ceased to 
reside rcgiilarlv at the university. To 
the metropolis he went to study anatomy, 
and in 1781 ifttendcd the lectures of 
Mr. Sheldon. He dissected with diligence, 
and became a good practical anatomist. 
Physiological science claimed from him 
an equal share of attention, and the ex- 
periments of Spallanzani particularly 
arrested his notice.* The dissertations of 
this physiologist be translated from the 
Italian, and he published them in 1784, 
with a short notice of the literary labours 
of the author; a second edition, with 
notes, appeared in 1790. He also ap- 
pended notes to Dr. Edmund Cullen's 
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translation of Bergman’s physical and 
Cliemical Essap; and in 1785 translated 
the Kssav on Elective Attractions^ by the 
same autlior. In 1 786 he edited Scheole’s 
Chemical Essays. He liad taken his 
degree of master of arts in 1788, and in 
1784 he attended the school of Edin* 
burgh, wlicre he pursued his medical 
studies for three successive winters at^d 
one summer. He took an active part in 
the Iloyal Medical and Natural History 
Societies, and was elected president of 
both of them. In 1786 he returned to 
Oxford, and took Uie degree of doctor of 
medicine on the lAh of December. He 
afterwards repaired to ICdinburgh, made 
an excursion into the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and inci’oased his knowledge of 
mineralogy and .botany. In 1787 he 
visited the eontineiU ; at Dijon he formed 
an intimacy withCiuytoii de Morveau, and 
at Paris with Lavoisier, liy th<? death of 
Dr. Austin, the chemical h-ctnreship at 
Oxford became vacarit ; Dr. Tieddoes 
oHered liimself a candidate, and easily 
succeeded in attaining his object, JJe 
about this time also lorim'd au intipuicy 
with Mr, William Reynolds, of the Bank, 
near Ketley, in Shropshire, a gentleman 
who hud just succeeded iu introducing 
numerous iauwovem cuts in the iroiuiiami- 
faefory, I repossessed a goo<l knowledge 
of chemistry, ibd had an excellent labo- 
ratory, which wasof grcatiisc to Beddoes. 
He formed aiiothlP friendship of no less 
importance, namel^that of Dr. Darwin, 
who entertained for liim the siiigercst 
regard, and uiflWR with him in a sniril of 
pliilosophical iiupiiry, directed to the im- 
provement of iiiedicnl knowledge. These 
arc not the only influential lri|||ships 
made by Dr. Beddoes. He wasequally 
fortunate in becoming acquainted with 
Mr. Davies Giddy, afterwards Gilbert, 
who, in 1827, became the president of the 
Royal Society. He was an under-graduate 
at Oxford when Dr. Beddoes was elected 
to the chemical lectureship. In 1790 
Dr. Beddoes published an analytical 
account of the writings of Mayow, under 
the title of Chemictu Experiments and 
Opinions, extracted from a w'ork of the 
last century. This was printed at the 
Clarendon pms, at|d this publication 
strongly illustrates the character of Bed- 
does’s mind. In the preface he enthu* 
siastically anticipates the advantages that 
would be derived in medicine by the aid 
of chemical research; aitd' he warmly 
espouses Uie opinions of l^layow, and 
asserts Ids right to various discoveries in 
pneumatie chemisfry. 
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The French revolution was calculated^ 
to excite the ardent and indopenlient 
feelings of such a man os Beddoes; ho 
advocated its principles witli the utmost 
enthusiasm. Alternately swu}4*d by hope 
and disinay, he watched its progress until , 
his confidence forsimk him, and he uban- ( 
doned all speculations on the subject. 
But lie liad not failed to create for him- 
self many enemies by his polj^tical opinions 
in the uiiiviTsity of Oxford. In 1792 
he printed a letter, addressed to a lady, 
on the subject of early instruction, parti- 
cularly that of the poor. This was not 
published. The observations on existing 
institutions and the political speculations, 
at the latter part of the work, gave great 
offence, whieli was aggravutcil by the 
cireiilalion of a handbill, some lime after, 
in the neighbourhood of his Shropshire 
residence. In this he assailed, with mueh 
severity, the general character of the 
J’Vench omigrant clergy, in reply to some' 
alleged misre])resentations in an adver- 
tiseiiieiit that had appeared, soliciting 
ri'lief lor them, in a Sliropshire paper. 
He went so lar as to vindicate the cause, 
and to extemmte the excesses of their 
countrymen, nml deprecated the appeal 
iiuide on their helialf to the English nation 
by the promoters of the siihscription, as 
being founded upon mistaken pnncijiles, 
and ^Uendiiig to inflame the people, of 
England to a thirst of blood against the 
Fregch.” Thopuhtieationof this letter has 
been* genenilly supposed to have led to 
Jiis resignation of the cliemical h'ctureship 
at Oxford ; ^it this is not really the 
case, for he Irod thonglit of r('1in(|ui$hiiig 
it some time previous, and had acquainted 
the vice-chancellor with his intention. 
The clamour, however, excited by the 
letU^r served esseiitiallv to lessen the iii- 
ilqence of Bediloes at tin: university, agd 
his resignation of the (hair was the more 
readily accepted. 

In 1792 he devoted a portion of his 
leisure time to tlie cultivation of poetry, 
and he w rote a poem, called Alexander a 
Expedition to the Indian Ocean. It waa 
produced under curious circumstances. 
Dr. Darwin's poem on the Economy of 
Vegetation had excited much notice, and 
its splendid imagery Imd been much 
admired. Some one wiis bold enough to 
say of it, that it defied imitation. Bed- 
doe) cnlcrtaine<f a diffetent opinioh, and 
resolved to putWts truth to the test, and 
in a few^days read to a company someF 
portions of his poem as being^*a pro- 
duction of Darwin. The^eej^on was 
succes^ul, and to the confurioil ib« 
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'^nost enthusiastic admirers of the poet, 
liec^loes avowed the manuscript as his 
own composition. In 1796 he furnished 
a portion of the poem to the Annual 
Anthology#, not deeming the whole worthy 
of publication, as originally intended. 

'Phe attention of Beddoes was particu- 
. larly directed towards Italy, where galvan- 
U ism was bursjing forth as a science. The 
activity of his mind drew him into the 
subject with drdour, and a contemplation 
of its numerous and extraordinary pheno- 
mena led him even to auti<‘i])ate the 
formation of a new theory of medicine 
Vounded upon its basis, lie now (in 
17J)2) put forth Observations on the 
Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, with 
Ileilections on Language; the principal 
object of which was to render tlie study 
of geometry less repulsive to the student ; 
and ()l)servations on the Nature and Cure 
of Calculus, Sea Scurvy; Catarrh, and 
Fever, whicli constitutes his first published 
medical work, and in which he manifests 
his bias towards chemistry in his medical 
speculations. Having (piittod Oxford, 
he withdrew to Shilfiiall, where he drew 
up his lictitious history of Isaac Jenkins. 
This is a striking picture of the reforma- 
tion of a drunken labourer, and the good 
ertbets resulting from a return to sobriety 
and industry. It is sufliciont praise to 
say that it is worthy of the subject, and 
calculated to produce the moral good 
anticipated by the author. Dr. Beddoes 
had directed his attention to the medical 
use of the permanently clastic fluids, and 
was desirous of an opportunity of putting 
their virtues to an extoii<Wi and satis- 
factory test. Ilis friends, Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. John Iloyiiolds„ and Mr. Younge, 
animated by true benevolence, resolved 
upon the establishment of a Pneumatic 
Institution. They united w'ith him in 
subscribing 200/, each, to engage proper 
assistants, and carry the scheme into 
eflect. It was ultimately resolved that 
the institution should be arranged at the 
Hot Wells, Bristol; and that the manner 
of respiring the gases and the conducting 
of the establishment should be entirely 
under Beddocs’s superintendence. The 
plan excited much curiosity in the medical 
vrorld, and greater advantages were an- 
ticipated from its adoption than have 
occurred in its exercise to mankind. 
His principal assistant tW'as Mr. Sadler, 
the aeronaut. Dr. Beddoes addressed 
letter to Dr. Darwin *in 1793, which 
contnitved an explanation of Itfe theory 
of the treatment of consumption; and 
• in 1794, lettefii to Dr. Withering, Dr. 


Ewart, Dr. Thornton, &c., in support of 
his views. His progress was, however, 
slow ; he made a great number of experi- 
ments, and was fearful of destroying his 
hopes by the adoption of any rash attempt. 
He printed at this time a little tract of 
much usefulness, addressed principally to 
the humbler classes of society, entitled, 
A Guide for Self-preservation and Pa- 
rental Affection. He visited Ireland, 
and there formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with the daughter of Mr. Edge- 
worth, the writer on education. He was 
now applied to to arrange an edition of 
the Elements of Mfficine, by the late 
Dr. John Brown, for ^he benefit of his 
family, which was published in 1795; 
and he affixed to it a biographical sketch 
of the author, which gave much offence, 
from the insertion of* several passages 
which tended unnecessarily and unjustly 
to depreciate the moral character of that 
distinguished son of genius. 

Still directing his energies towards the 
completion of his pneumatic scheme, he 
printed A Proposal for the Improvement 
of Medicine, lie had the advantage of 
the assistance of the celebrated Mr. Watt 
in the arrangement of his apparatus, and 
he put forth Considerations on the Medi- 
cinal Use, and on the Production of, 
Factitious Airs, in two Thus 

engaged in scientific inj^irics, ho yet 
was attentive to that which was passing 
in the political world; '^‘id he wrote for a 
certain society an #adrc8s to Thomas 
Hardy, the secretarjrof the London Cor- 
rcspoi^ding Society, ufnt^.Jiis acquittal. 
He also translated from the Spanish 
OimbernaPs New Method of operating 
in Fua^al Hernia; and he added to 
this a recommendation of an im- 

provement in Variolous Inoculation. In 
1795 he published the third part of his 
Considerations on the Use of Factitious 
Airs, and an outline of a Plan for de- 
termining their Medicinal Powers. But 
olitics again diverted him from his path; 
e printed, a Word in Defence of the 
Bill of Rights against Gagging Bills; 
Where woiud be the Harm of a Speedy 
Peace ? In 1796, An Essay on the 
Public Merits of Mr. Pitt; a Letter to 
Mr. Pitt, on the Scarcit)’^;^*end in 1797, 
Alternatives Compared; or, What shall 
the Rich do to be Safe ? In these pam- 
phlets there is much good writing ; but 
the topics have now lost their interest. 
In 1 7^ he also printed parts four and live 
of his Considerations, &c . ; and in 1797, 
Suggestions towards setting on foot the 
projected Establishment for Pneumatic 
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Medicine ; in which he announced th^ 
preparations that had been made, and 
the objects in view, in liis Pneumatic In- 
stitution, and solicited the attention of 
physicians and philosophers to the scheme. 
He published likewise, Reports relating 
to Nitrous Acid, introduced by Mr. Scott, 
of Bombay, as a medicinal remedy j and 
he also composed an Introductory Lecture 
to a Popular Course of Anatomy, de- 
livered by Mr. Bowles, of Bristol, in 
accordance with Dr. BeddoesV repeatedly 
* expressed desire. This lecture is one of 
his best and mos^ useful performances. 
In 1798 hedelivejid a course of chemical 
lectures in continuation of the same plan, 
xiiid illustrated them by mimerous ex- 
periments. He directed his attention to 
some improvements essential to the Bristol 
Infirmary, and printed a tract on the 
subject. In this year his Pneumatic In- 
stitution was brought into operation, under 
very excellent support, and by the muiii- 
fie(‘nt offer of Mr. Thomas Wedgwood to 
give 1000/. to carry it into immediate 
execution. Pecuniary means being thus 
al)u;idant, an active and ijitelligent super- 
intendent was alone reipiired. This in- 
{lividual was found in the person of one 
of the most celebrated men tliis age has 
produced, l^ng no other than Mr., after- 
wards Sir ll^iphry Davy, bart., presi- 
dent of the Ivo^uil S^iciely. Postered by 
Mr. Davies Gill«t, Mr. Davy was intfo- 
dueed to Dr. BetMes, and thus became 
OLJimected with tlu!%ieuinatic Institution. 

In 1799 DjCg^Beddoes published a 
volume of ConTnbutious to Aledieal and 
Phy.sical Knowledge from the W<*st of 
England; and it contained Dav y'i E ssays 
on Heat and Light, together ^vlfjhnany 
useful papers by Dr. B. and others. The 
discovery of Nitrous Oxyde by Davy, 
occasioned a scries of experiments at the 
Pneumatic Institution, and these were 
put forth ill u pamphlet by. Dr. Beddoes 
as a Notice of some Obser\'atioiis made 
at the Pneumatic Institution. He also 
published a Popular. Essay on Consump- 
tion ; and a second and 'third Collection 
of Reports on Nitrous Acid, in 1799 and 
1800. These were followed in 1801 by 
a miscellanecps volume, On the Medical 
and Domestic Management of the Con- 
sumptive, 0 ^ Digitalis, and on Scrofula. 
The unceasing activity of Dr. Beddoes is 
evinced by the production in 1801 and 
1802 of a series of essays, mor^ and 
medical, under the denomination of 
Hygeia, on a popular plan. These were 
pulmshcd montlny, and extended to three 
vols, 8vo, and cox^n a vast quantity 6t 
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important matter relative to the functioilB 
of the biiman body, and the meant by 
wliich they may be maintained in healthy 
action. Tlie Pneumatic Institution ulti- 
mately resolved itself into ah ordinary, 
establishment for the relief of the sickj 
poor; the sanguine expectations of its I 
projector had not been fultillcd; but it had| 
been serviceable to the caifee of' science 
and humanity. The candour of Dr. Bed^ 
does in ail accounts of this institution, v 
and in every other resjiect in connexion 
with it, forms a very striking and liighljA 
creditable feature in his character, HA 
always manifested great zeal in the cans# 
of the poor. Whenever fever or an epi- 
deinie appeared, his assistance was readily 
xiiibrded, and liis suggestions otferod for 
their relief. In 1808 he published Buies 
of the Institution for the Sick and Droop- 
ing Poor ; an edition of wliich, on larger 
paper, v/iis ])nnled as Instruction for 
People of all capacities respecting their 
own Health and tliat of their Cliildren. 
This is a very valuable little trad. In 
I80(j he was seized with a si-vero illness, 
from which, however, he recovered ; and 
<luring this year he composed 'I'he Manual 
of Health, or the Invalid conducted safely 
through the Seasons. In 1807 he pub- 
lished a treatise On Fever, as connected 
with Inllammation ; and in 1808, A 
Letter to Sir Joseph Banks on the pre- 
vailing Discon teuts, Abuses, and Imper- 
fections in Medicine. In the same year 
he printed a series of pajicrs in the Bristol 
Gazette, dcsigjied to warn those engaged 
in Hgriculti^* against the pernicious 
effects of the debauch in wliich they in- 
dulge during the harvest, 'fhey were 
collected together and jirinted as Good 
Advice for the Husbandman in Harvest, 
and for all those who labour hard in hot 
births ; as also for others who will take 
it in warm weallier. 'Phis was the liist 
of Dr. Beddoes’s numerous ami varied 
literary laboms. He was attacked with 
inflammation of tlie chest, in a similar 
manner to his illness in 1800, and he died 
atClirton, November 2^1, 1808, being only 
in the 50lh year of his age. In the pre- 
ceding narrative bis principal works only 
have been noticed; he furnished many 
sqmrate papers to the London Medicd 
and Pliysical J ounial, Nicholson *s J ournal, 
Monthly Magazqic, and Either periodicals, 
too*niimerous for insertion in this article. 
Siiilicicnt baa aft'eady been stated to show 
the extraordinary activity of his rnind^ 
the ardent temperament with wltich he 
was endowed, and the si?al which ani- 
mated Iiim to promote scienoe and relieve 
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%iie su/Ttiriiigs of his fellow-creatures. Sir 
Hurf^phry Davy has truly said of hiiu, 
that he “ was a very remarkable man, 
admirably fitted to promote inquiry, better 
than to conduct it;” and that “ he had 
talents wliicli would have exalted him to 
the pinnacle of phiIosoi»hical eminence, 
if they had been applied with discretion,” 

. BKDE'. \W. LA (iORMANDIERE, 
r ^Jean,) an ai^vocate of the parliament of 
i/Riris, who, in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century,puhlishod various treatises 
jlP defence of the rights of the king of 
jw’rance against the usurpations t)f the 
Viiope and the clergy. (Biog. IJniv.) 

. BEDEKOWKJII, (Josephus,) a Cro- 
atian of a distinguished family. I le took 
early the hahit of a friar, and wrote, De 
Regno Illyrico et de Dalmatia, which 
was printed at Vienna. (HonAnyi.) 

BEDlCFi, (Pierre,) a French architect 
and sculptor, not mentioned by Nagler, 
and respecting whom wc are indebted 
for the following particulars to Ccaii- 
Bernmdez, wh<j notices him only on ac- 
count of what ho executed in Spain. 
These works consist of the Arcos or 
aqueduct. of 'loriiel (lA/ili-d), and the 
celebrated Mina, or breakwater, at Da- 
roca, construcU‘d (Ifidri-Cili) in order to 
protect the town from the violent inun- 
dations of the river Xiloea. The church 
nt Fuoutes de Fhro, a building in the 
Ciothic style, with a nave and two aisles, 
is also iitti ihuted to him ; and he repaired 
the cathedral and the Dominican church 
at Albarracin, where ho died, May ;10, 

BEDELL, (William,) English 
di\diie, and prelate in the church of 
Ireland, of whose life there is a particular 
and interesting account by Burnet, 
bishop of Salisbury, originally puhli^hod 
in 10H5. lie was born at Hlaek Notley, 
in Essex, in loTt^; studied in EmmnniK'l 
college, Cambridge, in the time of Dr. 
Chaddertun ; and liaving made great 
progress in his studies, entered early into 
holy orders. In loOJJ be was elected a 
fellow of his college, and continued in 
the uiiiversitv till IdJMJ, when he re- 
moved to St. Edmuiurs Bury, where be 
bad -some prefermeiu. Tiirce or four 
years were spent here, and he then ac- 
cepted an invitation to accompany Sir 
Henry Wotton on bis embassy to the 
state of Venire, in the character of bis 
chaplain. It was at Ibc time when 
Venice was at variance with Qu* pope, 
and the anti- Romish party found in 
Bedell a valual'le auxiliary. He trans- 
lated Uie l^glish Book of Common 


Prayer into Italian ; and so greatly w'asit 
^admired, that if the struggle had ended 
in Venice becoming separate from Rome, 
it is probable that it would have been 
adopted as the liturgy of the Venetian 
church. Father Paul greatly esteemed 
hhn; taught him, it is said, Italian, which 
Bedell repaid by preparing for his use a 
grammar of the English language. Here 
also he became acquainted with the 
notorious archbishop of Spalato, to whom 
he was of no small service in respect of 
his book then in preparation, De Kepuh- ' 
lica Eccdesiastica. Jig remained eight 
years at Venice, in inyinate communion 
with the liberals of that city, into whose 
eonlidencK lie Avas received, hut iikjvc 
especially into iliat of father Paul. He 
spent much time also there in the study 
of Jlebrow, in wliich lie had the assist- 
ance of Leo, a learned rahbi, then re- 
siding at Vtmice. When lie returned to 
ICiigland he brought with him the iiiami- 
seript of father Paul’s History of the 
Interdict and Inquisition, his History of 
the Council of Tnmt, and a large col- 
lection of letters on the controversy in 
which father Paul took so prominent a 
part; and retiring to his cure at St. Ed- 
npmd's Bury, he tlien* employed himself 
ill translating portions of then^jito Latin. 
He was, however, little knc,i^ii in his ow'U 
country; and it was not^ill some years 
had passed that Dioi’^/ti, an eminent 
divine of (leiieva, c^^ing to England, 
inquired for liini, ai^ii meeting him at 
last hy accident in the sheets of London, 
introduced him to Aumdn, bishop of 
Durham, telling tlie bishop how highly 
he was esteemed in Italy and Switzerland. 
Still itfgTtice was taken of him, and it is 
.supposcoTthat the Calvinism with which 
his theological opinions were tinctured 
was one principal cause of the neglect 
under wliieli he lahoured. He found, 
however, a jirivate patron in Sir Thomas 
Jenny n, a Sutlolk gentleman, who pre- 
sented him to the living of Hornings- 
heutli, in IfUd. He remained in this 
place of obscurity for twelve years, in 
the course of which he published a tract 
on the protestant controversy, which he 
dedicated to Charles, prir,;‘e of Wales. 
In 1(»27 he remove .1 to Ireland, where 
he was unanimously elected provost of 
Trinity college, in Dublin. Here he 
set himself to restore the discipline of 
the college, and to promote more of a 
spirit of relig^in in its members. In 
this he spent two years, when, through 
the interest of his old Suffolk friend, 2Sir 
Thomas Jermynj and tVic efforts of Laud, 
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thon bishop of London, Ije was made 
bishop of Kilmoro and Ardagb, being 
conhocrated on the lotli of September, 
1629. 

Bishop Bnnirt gives a deplorable ac- 
count of the state m which he found his 
diocese, in which wore all kinds of dis- 
orders, and a very ninnerous and inso- 
lent popisli body of clergy. He applied 
himself to remedy the abuses witli the 
same energy which he hud shown in the 
college at DiihUii, and he set himself by 
gentle means to bring the popish gentry 
and clerg}' into protestaut church, 
lo this he had grJht success. He iiitro- 
diicetl the veadir^ the Coinmnii Prayer 
in the Irish language into his cathedral, 
enc(airaged the circulation of the Irish 
tr.inslalion of the New IVstament, W'hieli 
liad^ been prepared by William Daniel, 
arclibisliop of 'I'liani, and procured a 
translation to be made into that language 
of the hooks of the Old 'H'staiiient, as 
well as of certain houiilit‘S of (’hrysostom 
and Leo, in which the Scn])tiires are 
highly commeiidiMi. His translation of 
tlu' (Md 'IVstament was not printed in 
his lifetin»e, the Ivoubles which eaine on 
ill Ireland preventing it; but was pub- 
lished alter his de.itii by the lion. Kobcrl 
Ihule. the same s])int of moderation 
he prnceecfl^iii anotlur design, which 
was to recoii^^ tlu* two parties of pro- 
testaiits, tlu* ( Ionian and the Taitheran. 

U'lieii the inl^rection began in Oc- 
tober, liMl, lie residing on his >ee, 
and found, for a time at least, the hem- 
lit of tlu* giilHWnd eimciliatory course 
he had jiurMied. It is said that his was 
tlie only English house in tlu* county of 
Cavan tliat was not attack edU^Many 
came lo him for shelter and jWicction, 
to whom he preached with fervour. 'I’hc 
popish titular bishop of Kihiiore would 
have joined him in his housi*, and pro- 
mi'.ed him protection ; hut this oiler was 
dec lined : and when in December the 
r(d)el,s insisted on his dismissing the 
people who had congregated around him, 
he refused to do so, and said that he 
would share the same fate with them. 
He and his family w'ere then seized, and 
shut up in t^ castle of Clough-houghtpr, 
where they suiter^ great extremities. 
The bishop, how'ever, ceased not to give 
spiritual consolation to those with him; 
and on Christinas-day he administered 
the sacrament in prison. After three 
weeks' confinement tbe^ishop and his 
family were exchanged wr oih»»r pri- 
soners. They wished to remove to 
Dublin, but the rebels insisted on their 
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remaining in their own country, at tl|^ 
house of one Dennis Meridan, a coj^vert 
to pvotestantism. 'I’ht* bishop’s healtli 
fttiled, and he lived only to the 7th of 
Fchniary, 1642, about five weeks after 
his release from his impri.sonment. HisJ 
friends obtained leave to have bis bodyj 
buried in the churebyard of Kilmore,] 
near liis wife, llespect Wi\^; sjiuwu himj 
oven by those who bad been the causij 
‘ of his death ; and a popitOi ])riest wlul 
was present at his funeral used the exj 
pression which has been oflen repeatec 
and aj)pliod to otlu‘r persons, Sit nnimj 
niea cum aiiiiml Bedi'lli ! He was a bar 
student as well as a zealous pastor; hi^ 
nearly all his writings perished in the 
rebeliioii. In 1713 tlierc w'as printed a 
poem written by him in tlie style of 
Spenser, entitled, A Proleslant IMcmorial, 
or tlu* Slicpherd’s Tale of the Powder 
Plot. It was juinted from a ivannscript 
found in the library of Dr. Diilingham ; 
and in 1712 there was published at 
Dublin some original letters eonceniing 
the steps taken tow'ards a reformation 
of religion in Venice, on the ipiarrel 
between that slate and pope Paul (he 
Piflh. The hivshop married while living 
ill Sullblk the widow of a recorder of 
St. Edimind's Ihiry, and left tw'o sons, 
AVillinm and Ambrose. 

BKDKNK, (\’ital,) a French minor 
])oet of the lieginning of the seventeenth 
cciitnry, who^e only known work is a 
liure poetieal tract, entitled, j^e Secret de 
lie payer jamais, printed in 1610, and 
HOW' very i are. (Hiog. l/niv.j 

BKDKK^r, (III ■nry,) a monk of Bury 
St. Edmund in the fourteenth century, 
pro\inci<il of his order ttlie Angu.stinian), 
and a doctor of tin* renowned Sorhonne, 
wrote lectures on Petir the Lombard's 
Book of S. ntenccSjTln'ological Questions, 
sermons in ])rai.‘-e of the Virgin, and for 
the festivals of the whole year. 

BEDE'JTI, (Marian, 1774—1833,) 
an Italian ecclesiastic. He was a native 
of Ancona, and was professor of (?lo- 
queiice in ibe seminary there for many 
years, and in 1831 was made archdeacon 
of the collegiate chapter tliere. His 
inaugur.il dissertation, Sul lionporale 
Doininio dci Pontefici, procured him a 
comjilimentary letter from the pope. Ho 
hf*Id sevcfral ccelesiatitical po.*'tH, and 
wrote several Assays, published •in the 
Memorie della^Heligioue, especially one 
on the religious emancipation of the A«- 
mi'nian Catholics in the Otloiuan empire. 
(Tipaldo, iii. 256.) 

BEPFORD, (Arthur,') an ^ English 
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author of varioua works. He 
was^orn at Tiddenhain, in Gloucester- 
shire, in September 1668, studied in 
Brazennose college, -Oxford, became 
B.A. and.M.A. and was ordained in 
1 688. He began to exercise his ministry 
, at Bristol, where he was first a curate, 
lland in 1692 was presented by the corpo- 
r.ration to the Temple church. From this 
fyChurch hfe was transferred to the parish 
pf Ncwton-Saint-l^oe, near Bath. Here 
continued some years; but in 1721, 
v>cing chosen chaplain to the hospital of the 
rJIaberdashers’ Company at Hoxton, he 
pxed his residence at that place, where he 
P'emained till his death, on the 15th of 
L>eptcmber, 1745. Of his writings, several 
are directed against the stage, which in 
liis time deserved the reprehension of 
the grave and wise. The first of these 
attacks upon it was a sermon preached 
j^t Bristol, in 1705, which he printed and 
entitled, Serious Ueflections on the Scan- 
dalous Abuse and Effects of the Stage. 
This was immediately followed by A 
Second Advertisement concerning the 
Playhouse, and the Evil and Danger of 
Stage Plays, This last was afterwards 
greatly enlarged, and republished with 
the title, A Serious Remonstrance in 
behalf of the Christian Religion, against 
the horrid Blasphemies and Impieties 
which are still used in the English Play- 
houses. 'J"his is a very curious work, 
consisting for the most part of a multitude 
of objectionable passages, taken fronrYhc 
plays chiefiy of the time, though some 
of them are from Shakespeare and other 
early dramatists, classed the par- 

ticular liead of the oftence contained iii 
them. Another of his works is directed 
against the vocal music of the time, which 
no doubt it became a man of piety and 
zeal to expose, or at least to discounte- 
nance. His work is entitled. The great 
Abuses of Music, 8vo, 1711. There is 
another work of his, entitled, The Temple 
of Music, 8vo, 1706. He published also 
several sermons preached on public oc- 
casions ; and eiglit sermons on the 
Doctrine of the IVinity, preached at 
lady Moyer's lecture, 8vo, 1741 ; also 
the Doctrine of Justificatk)n by Faith, 
stated according] to the Articles of the 
Church of England, 8vo, 1741. To 
these works are to be added, Animad- 
versiongupon Sir«lsiiac Newton's book, 
entitled, The Chronology of Ancient King- 
«\pm8 amended, 8vo, 1728 ; Scripture 
Clminolc^y, demonstrated by Astrono- 
mical Calcuiations, fol. 1741 ; and Mom? 
Mathenmticee li^acuse, or a Treatise of 
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the Golden and Ecliptic Numbers, 8vo, 
1743. He was distinguished also by his 
knowledge of the Oriental languages, and 
assisted in preparing the Arabic Psalter 
and New Testament, which were pre- 
pared for the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Asia. 

BEDFORD, (Hilkiah,) a principal 
non-juring divine and a learned man, 
was the son of Hilkiah Bedford, a 
mathematical instrument maker in Lon- 
don, where he was born, the 23d of July, 
1663. His mother was a daughter of 
William Platt, of HigUgate, who founded 
four scholarships in K. John’s college, 
Cambridge, one of which his grandson 
was the first who enjoyed. He was 
afterwards a fellow of that college, took 
orders, and obtained the rectory of Wit- 
tering, in Northamptonshire, at a very 
early period of life. But his prospects 
in the church were intercepted by the 
revolution ; for being of high monarchical ; 
principles, he scrupled to take the oaths ' 
to king William, and was deprived of his 
preferment. The course he look was to 
settle himself at Westminster, where he 
kept a boarding-house for scholars at the 
scliool. Bishop Ken, who ceased to be 
bishop of Bath and Wells on the same 
s^iVuple, made him his cha,%lain. He , 
publislied translations of tl^Life of Dr.' ‘ 
iiurwick, and of FonteneJ^'s History of i 
Oracles ; but he is mor-f famous on ac- - 
count of a book which/} le did not write^ 
than on account of of which he was 
the author. This b&ok was The Here- 
ditary' Right to the CMp$i of England 
asserted, folio, 1713. For this book, of 
which he did not deny being the author, 
he w^g%rosecnted, anJ received the 
sever^Wtence of a fine of 1000 marks, 
and an imprisonment for three years. 
It is, however, we believe, generally un- 
derstood that the real author was George 
Harbin, another non-juring divine! The 
reader is referred for this question to 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 
168. Mr. Bedford died in 1724, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret, Westminster. 

BEDFORD, (Thomas,) a divine and 
antiquary, the second son of Hilkiah 
Bedford last name(| was ''^educated at 
Westminster school, from whence he 
assed to St. John's college, Cambridge ; 
ut, inheriting the principles of his father, 
never took a degree, nor entered the 
clmrcL of £ng][and as established. He 
was admitted^ however, into orders by 
the non-jurors, and became chaplain 
in the family of Sir John Cotton, o^rt. 
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with whom he lived at Angers, in France. 
He afterwards resided in the county of 
Durham, where his sister was the wife of 
Smith, the editor of Bede. Mr. Bedford 
there prepared an edition of the work of 
Simeon of Durham, De Exordio atque 
Procursu Durhelmensis Ecclesiae, which 
was published in 1732. He afterwards 
became settled in Derbyshire, living at 
Compton, near Ashburn, and officiating 
as their minister to the few non-jurors in 
that neighbourhood, and there he died, 
in February 1773. He was the author* 
of an Historic^ Catechism, which was 
published in I7m, 

BEDFORD, ^(William,) vice-admiral 
of the white (1821); served during the 
Russian armament in 1791 as a lieu- 
tenant in the Edgar ^ 7i ; was present as 
first lieutenant of the Queen at all lord 
Howe’s battles 411 1794; and was posted 
for liis gallant conduct. The (hieeuy 
which he commanded in consequence of 
the deatli of its captain (Mr. Hats), was 
present at the attack of the French fleet 
otf L’Orient, 1798. In 1800, after serv- 
ing in Royal Sovereign^ 110, he ob- 
tained the command of the Leydon^ 08, 
and served in thd North 8ea. In 1803 
he was appointed to the Thnndeter^JlXy 
Vapture^ French privateer, and assfsted 
at the tl^ng of another ; and having 
severally ^winianded the Hibernia and 
CaledoinUf ^|5, in 1812, advanced to 
tlie rank of rAtadmiral, and soon after 
created captainvf the North Sea fleet. 
He married, isfc, a daughter of com- 
missioner FJffftiawe, of Plynioulh dock- 
yard. He -died October 1827. (Gent. 
Mag.) 

HEDLOE, (William, d. an in- 

famous adventurer and ploPBaker, too 
well known in English history. The 
successful example of Oates led him into 
the latter path. He invented the cir- 
cunVstances attending the murder of Sir 
E. Godfrey, and obtained 500/. f^om the 
Commons, with a grade, we believe, in 
the army. 

BEDMAR, (Alfonso de la Cueva, 
marquis of,) cardinal and bishop, was 
sent by Philip III. in 1607 as ambassador 
to Venice* While there, he was accused 
of entering into # plot for surrendering 
the republic into the power of Spain ; but 
it rests on a suspicious foundation. Pro- 
bably it suited the purposes of the senators 
to invent the story. By Gregory XV. 
be was made a cardinal; by bis royal 
master he was raised toShe government 
of the Low Countries ; but his severity 
him odious to the Flemings, who 
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obtained his recall. He died at Rome^ii 
1655. . 

BEDOS DE CELLES, (Dom Fraii-I 
9ais,) a Benedictine monk of the congre- 
gation of St. Maur, was bom at Caiix, 
in the diocese of Beziers, in 1706, tooj 
the vows ill his twentieth year, was 
member of the academy of Bourdeau 
and from 1758 a coiTespunding mem 
of the Royal Society of Sciences of 
and died in 1779. He iRrrote, La Gi;i 
moniqiic Pratique, 8vo, Paris, 1760 ; 1’^ 
du Relieur ct du Dorcur de Livres ; F; 
du Facteur d’Orgues, a splendid wb 
and the best on the subject. (Ersch 
Gruber.) 

BEDOUIN, (Samson, d. 1563,) a n 
of Couture, near Mans, wrjitQ tr.'igcdies, 
comedies, moralities, &c. for the amuse- 
ment of tlie people of Mans, and pro- 
bably for the interest of his convent, for 
thcalrical representations founded on 
religious subjects were profitable in bis 
day. (Biog. Univ.) 

BEDOYEUE, (Marguerite Hiigues 
Marie Huehet de la, 1709 — 1786,) a 
native of Hermes, obtained much ct*le- 
brity from bis marriage with tlie beau- 
tiful actress, Agatha Sticolr, from his 
adherence to her notwithstanding tho 
hostility of liis family, hy which he was 
disinherited, and from the other misfor- 
tunes to wliich that union gave rise. But 
in tlie society of that lady, many years 
his junior, he was probably rewarded for 
tile fn>wns of fortqne. She was a model 
of sweetness, of n^Hignation, of goodness ; 
and his death affected her so much, that 
in a foi||ffght she followed him to the 
toiiib. 1 1 c wrote a comedy, and a treatise 
against the abuse of paternal authority in 
annulling his marriage ; yet lie acted 
towards his sun just as liis father had acted 
tow'arcls him. 

BEDK, (Shirw5iii,) a Persian poet, 
who lived in the first 'half of the ninth 
century of the Hejira, (the fifteenth of the 
Christian era,) in the district of Shirwan, 
from which he takes his epithet. Katebi, 
when he came to Shirw/in, had a contest 
for poetical reputation with liim, and wan 
by some judges preferred to him. Some 
of his verses are quoted by Dowletshali 
in his history of tlie ]>oets, as well as 
some of Katebi upon him. (Kosegarren 
in Ersch und Grubei^) 
BEDR-Af^JEMALl, one of the most 
celebrated jpnierals and ministers of 
Egypt during the rule of the Fatinsite 
khalii?. He was an Armenian by birth, 
and in early youth had been a Mamluke 
of JjDmaUed-Deen Ebn*Ammar, the mini** 
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»tV of the 4(halir Makcm ; whence his sur- 
name tf al-Jemali;* but his talents pro- 
-cured him gradual advancement in the 
. state, and A.n. KXiJl, (a.h. do.'),) he was 
appiiintcd guvernor of Syria and Da- 
ipascus. Tlio autliorlty of the Fatimites 
as, however, on the decline in those 
^Hrts; he was twice driven from Damascus, 
,!^d* at lengtU fixed his residence in 
|j!\re,.till in 1074 lie was secretly siirn- 
nied to Egypt by the reigning khalif 
|i^'®.)stunssiir, who iniplored his aid to de- 
llPjr him from th(‘ factions which threat- 
er d ids throne and life. The Turkish 
a^ the Nubian mercenaries, who formed 
tip two grand divisions of the Egyptian 
army, ha<l for s(‘veral years desolated 
Egypt witli civil war. 'Ihe 'rurks were 
at length victorious by calling in the aid 
of the llerhei tribes of tlie desert, and the 
khalif, to satisfy the rapaeity of tlieir 
chiefs, had been (annpelled to sell his 
jewels, and .even the furniture of his 
jialaee. Iledr aceordingly sailed from 
Acre in the depth of winter, juul soon 
ufter his arrival in Cairo relieved the 


1,400,000/.) aivldiad dwin^ed almost to 
nothing when he arrived from Syria, 
reached in a.d. 1090 the sum of 3, 100,000 
dinars. ‘ After the destruction of the 
mercenaries, he formed a new army, 
consisting chiefly of Mamlukcs from his 
native Armenia. But though he recovered 
Tyre and other places in Syria, he failed 
u\ an attempt to reconquer Damascus, 
now in the puissant grasp of the Sel- 
jookian Turks ; he succeeded, liowever, 
in restoring the supremacy of tlio Fatimites 
in the holy cities of Mekka and Medina, 
where they bad lieen supplanted for a 
time by thV rival khalif^f itagdad. In 
revenge for an allront wmch he had re- 
reived from Nesar, the eldest son of 
Mostansser. he compelled the khalif to 
substitute for him in the sueeessioii to 
the throne his younger son Mostali : hut 
this measure, wlncli was ^ii direct oj)])o- 
siliou t.) the fimdamentiil fsmaili doctrine 
of primogeniture, (see Azkkz B'illah,) 
was vehemently resisted hir a time by a 
party headed by the famous llassan 
Suhah, who was in consequrmce eom- 


khalifs fears by the trcaelierous slaughter ptdled to leave Egypt, and founded the 
of all tlie 'furkish chiefs at a banquet, dreadful sect of the Assassins in the 
Two campaigns against tbo. 'furks w lio mountains of Persia. Bedr-al-Jemali died 
held out in Dainietia and Alexandria, and a.d. lOUl, (a.h. 417,) a few months before 
the Nubians or Negroes who had re- ’ the (leeease of Mostansser, at tbu age of'* 

treated into Upper Egypt, IVeid the more tlian eighty, and was su-'^i^tM.’ded in 
. . 111 .- 1 -. * 1 ... 1 - « 


country, at the expense of unsparing alibis dignities by his son ^ .laliinsliah, 
hlood.^bed, from this double scourge; surnamed al Afdah (Al)ul%la. Soyuti. 
and ilie feeble khalif testitied his griiti 


Makrizi. Abu ’I Maha*^ i. 


tude to his deliverer by investing Iiiin Chrest. Ar, Quatreiiif®?, Mem. sur 
with the double dignity of omir-al- TEgypte,, vol. ii. Vy#. Hammer. Re- 
djoyusli, or generalissimo of the armies iiaudol, k"c.) 

(a title generally appended BE1)U-ED-DEEN, (Full Moon of the 

by Oriental writers), and of graiuUJ^^^^ailh,) idi e s urname home by Lulu, 
whose duties had hitherto been c^flmed originally a Mainluke of 

to the civil administration. ^ Noor-e(l-OT?n Avshm, atahek or jirinee 

Says Makrizi, “ uniting for the, time of Mosul, raised himself by his talents 
the control of the sword with Jlha^f the and wisdom to the highest otfices of the 
pen, which till this period been state, and eventually to sovereign power, 

rigidly kept .-le^mrate by the policyj of tlie Noor-ed-l)een, when on his death-bed, 
Fatimites." Even ecclesmsti^alf nifairs a.d. 1210, (a. ii. (>07,) recommended him 
W'ore placed under his coiitrnL.,miKl he to his sou and successor, Azz-ed-Decn ; 
became the virtual sovcreii»/ of the and he administered the aiiairs of the 


became the virtual soverei^y of the and he administered the aiiairs of the 
country, which he continued to ^voni till principality during the seven years’ reign 
his death with cuiisunimate wi^om and of that prince, with such prudence and^ 
sagacity ; and the pitch of prosperity to skill, that he named him at his decease 
which his admiiiistratioii vaH»cd Egypt, guardian to his infant sons, a;* charge in 
previously exhausted by civil wars, is which he was conlirnied by the rescript 
attested by Makrizi, who states that the of the khalif of Bagdad. The trust thus 
revenue, which at no prev ions pferiod had confided to him was fulfilled with a 
exceeded « 2,800, QOO dinaiS, (or about, fidelity unexampled in that era, wlien 
• ^ ^ ^ .... Ihe usurpation by a minister of the 

^dA, and indeed the ^'ord will bear no othc^ mean* doniiiiionSi of a vouthful sovereign was 
Ing: yet Von mnuner. in his History of the As> almost inevitubi^ ; and finding himself 


mains, translates Bedr-Jcmali, full moon of beauty, fn nn-iiflpfl -m eiHpmnt inndr^ 

thus Mnfotiiiding it wA'h BeUr-al-Jemal : a strange Wialile to repel uiiaictea an attt mpt mane 

to despoU them (1218) by the othe’* 
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branches of their family, called in the 
assistance of an Ayubite prince, by whose 
arms the attack was repelled. On the 
death, however, of the last of these 
princes, in 1222,* the line of the atabeks 
became extinct, and Bedr-cd-Deen as- 
sumed in his own right the sovereignty 
of Mosul, of which he received investi- 
ture from the khalif. His long reign 
was marked by uninterrupted prosperity. 
In 12.39 h<? augmented his dominions by 
the conquest of the neighbouring- prin- 
cipality of Siudjar ; but he sustained a 
signal defeat, years later, from tlic 
Ayubite monarB of Ah'ppo — an almost 
solitary cxceptBn to the good fortune 
which usually attended him. 'J'he de- 
struction of the khalifate by the Moguls 
under Ilulaku, in 1258, struck the sur- 
rounding princes with terror. Bedr-od- 
Decn sent his sti Ismail to depreeate the 
wrath of the conqueror, and on his fail- 
ing to obtain an aiidienee, repaired in 
person to tlio Mogul camp : his advanced 
age and venerable prest-nee inspired even 
the savage Ilulaku with respect, and he 
was dismissed with safety and honour. He 
died the next year, a.o. 1259, (\. 11.957,) 
at the age of eighty-four, after a reign of 


dcavoiiring to purchase the forhearaH^e 
of the Franks ofralestine, by the session ^ 
of several castles, he yielded Aleppo* 
without resistance, in 1123, to his more 
powerful cousin Balak, another grandson 
of Ortok, after an independent reigy 
of scarcely a year. (Abulfeda. 
Gnignes.) 

BEDKEDDIN al-Uavva^ .iu.n 'AJ 

n \ L R Ml-M A N A L-B A 1. lU', K 1’. A L-Di: M E W'H ^ 
the author of a medical work, entithl 
Ke tat) almeleh til thebb. lt> is valurl 
by the Arabians, because the author 
inserted in it alt tlie most Vdlnable p,J 
sages be had found in (lalen and ^ 
othc‘r eminent physieians who had Jij 
before his time. (l)’llerbelot, iBl. 
Orient, p. 193.) 

BEDUKDDIN MODHAFFKR BEN 
CADJH, a physician of Baalbek, a city 
of Syria, supp(>sed to he the ain l(‘nt 
Heliopolis. (See D'llerb. Bihl. Or.) 
He lived in tlie seventh ceiifury of the 
Hejira, i.c, tlie thirteenth of the ehrislian 
era, and was the author of u small w ork, 
entitled Mofarreli al-iuds, Kvhilaraiis 
Aniinum, in which he treated of the 
diiferent medicines snjjposed to exliilaralo 
tile mind through the medium of the « 


thirty-seven sears. Ills sons were sui- 

ered ti^ake quiet jiossessiim of llieir 
iiilieritaiu^ but distrusting tlie forbear- 
ance of tln^Ioguls, they shortly after 
Hed to Egyp^^’here they were received 
at the court^W' the Mmiduke sultan 
Bihars. Bedr^^Deeii is uiiauimously 
eulogized by Or^Jl^al liistorian^ as one 
of the ablest ■Hill most virtuous men of 
his tinie, and these praises appear to be 
Jiistiliud by Ids actions : he was greate^ 
however, in the cabinet tlBUjUpi:* 
preferring negotiation to arni^Wa seldom 
heading hbi troops in person, (Ahul- 
Feda. Abul-Faraj. l)e (luignes.) 

BEDR-El)-1)0\VLAH, (Full ISIoon of 
the State,) the title assumed by Soliiiiaii, 
son of Abdul-Jabbar, and grandson of 
Ortok, He was placed by Ids imele, the 
famous llghazi, another son of Ortok, in 
the vice-royalty of Aleppo, wlu ve 8oli- 
.nian, son of llghazi, (often confounded 
with his namesake Soliinaii Bedr-ed- 
Dowlah,) kad attempted to revolt against 
his father, a.d. lk|21 ( \.h. .515.) On the 
death of llghazi in the following year, he 
assumed independent sovereignty ; blit 
he was unable to maintain Idmself against 
his powerfid neighbours, and after eii- 

• ThU date is given hy A^-Feda; but Abul- 
Faraj a different one, and the roinai^c does 
not exactly agree with either. See Marsden’s 
Mhiinisroata Oricnt|||iia, pp. lCd-6. 
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Ml uses. ( Alml-Fharnj, Hist. DymiMt. p. 
313.) He was tlu* pupil of Molmddlie- 
bedilin, one of whose works he jmhiished, 
with a preface of his own. (Nieoll and 
Fusey, (’alal. MSS. Arab. Bibl. BodJ. 
|V 197.) Jlis Ollier work, as f.ir ns tho 
writer is aware, is not now' extant j it 
ccrt.’iinly has iievi'r been ])i'inted. 

B GA, (Maria F.vgrapliovna,) 
brigadier Evgra]>iie izviekov, 
u the government of 'JVer, 
;, 1791. Having lost both 
I at an early age, slm was 
hy her gnyulmother, tlio 
>r-g»Mieral Kopyaev, and dis- 
only a strong aitaeliment to 
a talent fur literary coiii- 
r first attempt in which w^a» 
ilishcd at Moscow, in l2nio, 
vas succeeded hy the'iViumph 
tale, in three voIum<‘H, St. 
Petersburg, 1809; and in the same 
year, by iVKdetia, These productions at- 
tracted .soni^? notice, but it did not induce 
licr to seek literary popularity ; for after 
her marriage with the slate counsellor 
Pheodor Bedriagi, in 4811, she employed 
lier pen for Iter pwn atifUseinenU 

She died at Si. Petersburg, Jan. 15 (27)> 
1830, ^nd after her decease a variety 
of pieces, both in prose and <-erse, were 
found among her pape|p, but have never 
been edited. 
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^<BEDKCTUS} a classical scholar of the His work is •entitled, Putowanj aiieb 
earlief part of the 16th century, the Cesta z Kralowstwj Czeskeho do Miesta 
editor of several ancient authors, (Athe^ Bcnatek, odtud po Morzi do Zemie 
na!us, Flonis, &c.) and the friend of Me- Swate, &c. — Pilgrimage or journey from 
Iniicthon, ami several other distinguished the Czechian kingdom to V enice, Prague, 
iterati of the time of the lleformation, 1608, 2 vcls, 4to. It was translated into 
^fas born in the county of Pludenz. The German, and printed, 1678, at NU- 
■jcar of his birth is not known, lie was remberg. ( Abbild. Bdhm. u. Miihr. Gel., 
>ofe3sor. of ancient literature at Stras- where a portrait is given.) 

/re, between 1520 and 1530, and died BEDUSCllI, (Antonio,) a^painter of 
tween 15.39 and 1541. One-and-twenty the school of Cremona, was born in 1576, 
his letters to Joachim Camerarius, and was pupil of Antonio Cainpi, by 
i ^ich prove that he took a lively interest whom he was instructed, when that 
il the religious movements of his time, painter was very*advanmd in life. Be- 
il* given in the third book of the Epi- duschi produced in Ins l^enty-sixth year 
sQui Eobari Hessi et aliorum (piorundam a Piola for S. Sepolcro, ^ Piacenza, and 
«rum, collected by Camerarius, Lips, a still superior painting oF^c martyrdom 
8vd,'^Lips. 1561. The name is sometimes, of St. Stephen. He is r^feyi yd t o the 
but incorrectly, spelt Bedrottus. (Ersch school of the Cainpi, and waS^^Q^ of 
und Gruber.) their imitators. He is not mentioned in 

BEDIUJ/ICZ, (Christoph Harant de the dictionaries. (Lan;^, Stor. Pitt. iv. 
Polzicz et,) a protestaniBohemiun knight, 1 21 .) ’ J 

a distinguished traveller, and a patriot, BEDWELL, (William,) a learned di- i 
born about 1560. According to the vine and topographical writer of the reign 
custom then prevalent among the no- of James I., concerned in the revised 
hility, he was early instructed iu Latin, translation of the Scriptures published . 
Greek, and Italian, ami l)ccame a page in that reign. He was educated in theH 
to the arcliduke Ferdinand, but remained university of Cambridge, andTuller thinks® 
, still studious. Having retired to his (Church History, book x. p. 45), that he 
paternal lauds, he determined (on the was^ at St. John’s college. He too"^ 
death of his wife) to travel to the east, orders, and had the living of Ethel- 
as many noble Bohemians then did. .He burgh, in the city of Londor^'^’icoftferred 
visited Candia ami (Cyprus, and went to on him in 1601, and was vicar of 
Syria, where he took the habit of a pil- Tottenham in 1607. HnuUied May 5, 
grim. He visited Jerusalem and Egypt, 1632, at the age of 70, d is buried in 
and Arabia as far ns mounts Sinai and the church of Tottenhai'), with an epitaph, 
lioreb. In 1599 he returned to Pilseu. which sjtill remains, /^v.which it is said 
Here he became a patron of 4 ien of that ** he was one iames’s trans- 

letters, and was called ***tl\e 9^ latqrs of the IXWfJgfad for the eastern 

the sinking Bohemian 1 itcn^atiy y nian as most who 

now published the relation of iM^ji^iey, jMCB Smimes.” He pub- 

wluch is still a valuable wor}^|v^heii, Generale 

after the death of king MathiaQi^ciui% ^^Th(St^jtvcller8’ Kaleiider, serving ge- 
stood up for the protcstanffjlligtafi, ncralFjHor all parts of the world, 8vo, 
Bedruzicz embraced this duV) and 1614; Mohammedis Imposturm, where* 
joinccl the party of Frederic Pialz. unto is annexei^ the Arabian Tredgman, 
The B^)hemiau estates tirstff (^jnploycd 4lo, 1615 ; a Ilrief Description of the 
him ill Silesia; and wlicn the^n^estants Town of Tottenham High Cross, in Mid- 
besieged Vienna, Harant edn^auded dlescx, 4to, 1631. In this last work is 
the artillery, and pointed sthie great given a copy of a very ancient bal- 
pieces of ordnance at tlic rooms of the lad, “ Tlie Tournament of Tottenham,” 
imporial palace, and thus much en- which is printed also in Percy’s Reliques 
dangered the life of Ferdirmnd. King of Ancient English Poetry.** Bedwell 
Frederic made him president of the ex- printed froma manuscript in possession of 
chequer, in which situation he acted George Wither, the poet, which manu- 
as ilprightly towaisds protestants as ea- script, containing the earliest copy known 
tholics. fcThe ui^fortunate*’ battle of thq of this singular ballad, is now in the 
Weisse Berg crushed Ha:ant and his pu]>lic library at Cambridge; and Mr. 
paity; he was taken a prisoner^t his Wright, Ivho ascertained the identity, has 
custle, and was one of the twenty-two lately given from it a more authentic 
whom the emper^ Ferdinand caused to copy than that of Bed weU. Wood speaks 
hebj?J;ipiided atJPr^ue. 21st June, 1622. of nim as the only persop in England f 
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his time who understood Arabic ; and 
Mr. Gough says that he Itransiatcd the 
Koran into English. He Was an early 
friend and patron of Henry Jacob, who 
was also noted for his Oriental studies. 
The album of Bed well was in the col- 
lection of manuscripts made in the early 
part of the last century by Dr. Macro. 

BEECHEY, (Sir William. Dec. 12, 
1753 — Jan. 28, 1839,) an English painter 
of portraits of considerable eminence, was 
born at Burford in Oxfordshire. He was 
originally intended for the business of an 
attorney, and was placed under the care 
of a gentleman cAhat profession, at Stow, 
in timt county, St subsequently repaired 
to London, .^^acquaintance he formed 
with some stu|fets of the Royal Academy 
cxcitctyUiilKpiit taste for tlie arts, and 
in i^T^ie was admitted a student of 
that institution^ His first objects of 
^tudy were the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; after which he carefully practised, 
and then studied from nature. Some of 
his earliest pictures were portraits of Dr. 
Strachey, archdeacon of. Norwich, and 
Jiis family : the chevalier Ruspini and 
family; and the duke and duchess of 
'‘Cumberlaud ; that of the Ruspini family 
being, it is believed, the first the artist 
IPKhihited at the Royal Academy. Ffom 
London, ^^*cliey went to Norwich, where 
he beganw^inting small conversation 
pieces, in ilminaniier first practised by 
Hogarth, anc^afterwards by Zoffany. 
After remainii«away from London for 



five years, he 
and soon hecft:’ 
extensively empi 
He was 
! Royal Acadeniy ii 
year painted a w: 
queen Charlotte, xv 


ed to the metropolis, 
•rally kmTwn and 


ociale of the^ 


I 
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lortrait painter. In 1798 he ]M|i|d his 
large portrait composition of George the 
Third, with the prince of Wales and the 
duke of York reviewing the 5th and 10th 
dragoons, which is in Hampton Court 
palace, and esteemed one of Beechey’s 
best works. The year previous he was 
elected a royal academician, in the room 
of Mr. Hodges, and was knighted on the 
9th of Mav^ he being the first artist who 
had recei^d that distinction since the 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after tliis, Sir William painted a 
set of portraits of the royal princesses for 
the prince of Wales, and then a series of 
whole lengths of all the- royal family for 
the Gothic palace, eNjting at Kew, 
There is also an apartment at Frogniore 
Lodge entirely decorated by portraits 
^ *509 


from his liaud. Besides tlie liberal nff- 
tronage of the royal family, tliis artist 
enjoyed a very large share of puhne pa- 
tronage and support. He resided and 
practised successively, after bis return to 
London, in Brook-street ; Hill-street, 
Berkcley-sqnare ; George-street, llanl 
oyer-square ; and. finally, Harloy-8trce(| 
Cavendish-square, whence he removed iq 
the summer of 1S3G, upoirrelinquisliii^ 
his professional occupation. On the 9 f 
and loth of June in that year, he di 
posed of his remaining works, and k I 
collection of pictures by old master I 
books, and engravings, by auction. Tlu^J 
are very few pictures by Sir Williy 
Beechoy other tlian portraits. • The wt 
he executed was Iris heaving fo Soa^ 
the command of Juno to warn Alcylfte, 
by a dream, of the fate of her husband 
(^eyx, painted on his first arrival in Lou- 
don; and another, the infant Hercules, 
which is in the possession of If. L. Lon^, 
es((., of Ilamptou Lodge, Surrey. This 
artist also copied the principal ligure of 
this work, and substituting a cross for 
the club, exhibited it under the title of 
St. John the Baptist. SirWilliani BtteeJioy 
was tw'iec married, and left a mnnerous 
family, lie died at Hampstead. 

Of the iwriraits, almost numberless, 
painted by this artist, many are of very 
high class of excellence. Those of the 
king, prince of Wales, and duke of York, 
at the review, evince a power of hun- 
ifling and a hreaiUh of effect, as w'ell ns un 
accuracy of reseiiihlnnee, which places it 
above the level of general works of a «i- 
pie. lu his portraits of men ho 
liavc been deeply imbued with 
of eliaracter and expressjon ; 

‘ of ladies, grace and beauty 
ivalent. ()f the former may 
1 the resemblance of Nelson 
Vincent; and sof the latter, 
iss de Visinc in a straw hat, 

, and Miss I.ushington as k 
arc* prominent speoimena. 
;. vol. ii. N.S.) 

M.ANNS, (Vfilentimis a S. 
a Belgian Carmelite, a pro- 
fessor of theology, and most renowned 
preacher at^Antwerp, died in l(i87, aged 
sixty. His works are numerous, some of 
which relate to a dispute which then 
^itated that order. Others are, Victoria 
Temporis, BimgcH, 4to^Heroiea 

Camieli regida, a SanAissimo Prophet. 
Elia, Vita et jKxenmle tradita, vdo- 
niae, MI82, 8v o. ( Bi hliothec» CanueL) 
B££K, (David, 1621 — 1656,} an emi- 
nent portrait painter, %ho, accordh 9 |^ to 
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Bie,, was born at Delft, bat by 
; i^ler^js stated to be a native of Aridieim 
. la Guelderlandk Ho waa a pupil of Van> 
;dyke, and ;bis most successful oire^ He 
was patrojBeed by Charles the First, by 
whom he was appointed to Ceadht drawing 
^ tlie pritiee of Wales^ and the dukes of 
|ork and Gloucester. He painted with 
^eat promptitpde, a circumstance which, 
«f orping to Deschants, induced the king 
say to him,’ “ Faith I Beck, I believe 
'Ueu could paint riding post.’* After 
"Ip^naining in England some years^n he 
jited France, Denmark, and Sweden, in 
w.icb latter country he was patronized 
bK^ueeii Christina, who appointed him 
pn tfipal *paintcr and chamberlain, and 
wV'X/ommissionedbim to visit the several 
of Europe, and to paint the sove« 
rei^B for her gallery. He boasted that 
he had received, as presents troiii them, 
nine golden chains with medals. He, 
with difficulty, obtained leave to revisit 
his country, upon a promise of rctuniing 
to Sweden, an engagement he never ful> 
filled, but died jit the Hague, at the early 
nOge of thirty*five years. (Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, by Dcillaway, ii. 
231—2.13. Bryan’s Diet.) 

BERK. See Bgck. 

BEEKE, (Rev, Dr.) was the son of 
the Rev. Christopher Bceke, and born at 
Kingsteington, in Devonshire, Jan. 17’)J. 
After taking the degre<'8 of 15. A. and 
M. A. and being elected n scholar of 
Corpus Christi, and a fellow of Ori(?l 
college, he was, about 1777, appointed 
as college. He was in 1782 
i. Mary, Oxford, JJ?8f) 

Jilted to the rectory 
f, Berkshire. In 1301 ' 
pointed professor of modem 
the university of Oxford, I 
ceeded D.D. in 1800, and yj _ 
.fellowship 1791. In 18H hoif^f^ded 
Dr. Parson as^ dean of Bnst^^nd iu 
t8J9 was instituted to the w^ge of 
Weaise. He was a roan of eijffikve ac- 
^uh^ents, an accurate schollttu able 
roathematiman, and a sound d|Fhie. It 
i« said he fintt suggested to Mr; Pilt the 
Iticonw tea; and Mr.' Vansittart (now 
^lord jknley) often conaultei him upon 
fiaaa^ nrbjecfe, Ha died Morah 9, 
Mag*) 

' BSEKKERK, mermanus Wadterjf a 



BEELDEh^^AKEN.' The name of tw^' 
Dutch paintyrs. 

1. John, born at the Hague, in 1636, 

who excelled in painting Imar and stag 
hunts. His pictures of these subjects are , 
'treated with great ability, and are painted 
with a suitable fire and mint. (Bryan’a 
Diet.) ♦ 

2. Fran<^^ son of the preceding, was 
bom at the Ha^e in 1669, and was first 
instructed by his father ; but, preferring 
the painting of history, he Wiis placed 
under the tuition of Williain Douoyns, a 
man of some celcbril^Jn that branch 
of art. After leavinj^mis master, he 
went to Rome, and stuqU the works of 
the great niasters therSLlIe remained 
some years in Italy, and IMul return to 

Holland met witli great < 

receiving many commissions for histd^ 
pictures, and for portrrt|\ all of wliiclrf 
were much admired. He was a mem ben 
of the academy at the Hague. {Id.) ^ 

BEER, (Huns,) an architect of Niini- 
berg, where bp built, froni 1485 — 1488, 
the church and convent of the Augus- 
tiiiCH. (Nagler.) ^ ^ 

BEFili, (Johan Fridrich,) a miniature- 
])ainter at Frankfort-on-the-Mainc. He 
engraved liia own portrait ; and, accord- 
ing ^^to the Memoirs of Husge^;, of th^ 
artists of Frankfort, he also eJjiJ.ied some 
[portraits, and a plate repre^;^ting three 
ecclesiastics. (Heinecken^)ict. des Ar- 
tistes.) The same autjfQr mentions a 
lady of the same namejuUialia, wlio was 
a painter, a dcsigner|j^d an engraver, 
at Nuremhei^^ ^^ ^8pfidicd in 1721, 



pach and a^cr- 
wards ga J g ^mtf |^sotts at Leipsic, 
where h^a]9|||£iP^ especially to 
the study jflPtory, made several trans- 
lations fromfue French, and was a mem- 
ber of the society of the Belles-Lettres. 
In 1755 he removed to Erfurt, became a 
member of the Electoral Academy of 
Uset’ul Sciences, took the degree of mas- 
ter in philosophy in 1736, tnii in 1757 
received the proressorsliip of philosophy 
\^ewly fetwd^ by ‘the elector of Mentz. 
H^rc he*reviveid the neglected study of 
hisfeiy, on. which he lectured; whibit 
*hfe. confenimM^, Bsufeer. Man- 
gold, were doihgjhe same natural 
seizes. He in 176^|OHe left 
beblnd iuin, a^O 0 mparl^’:<^eBe^ 
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given in the Old Testanfcnt, 8vo, Leifft. 
1751 ; Treatises for the Elucid&tion of An*- 
cicnt Chronology and History, 8\^o, Leips. 
1752— 1756 "j and, Aniniadversiones ad 
Narr^onem Taciti de Expeditionibus 
Gennanici Caesaris Transrhenanis, in tlie 
Acts of the Acad«?my of Useful Sciences 
at JErfnrf, 1757. (Ersch und Gruber.) 

BEER, (Joseph, spelt often, wrongly, 
Bchr^ or B 'dhr^) one of the greatest cla- 
rionet players of the last century. He 
Vas born in Bohemia in 1744, and his 
fiither instructed him early in music. 
He became ‘first a tninipcter in some 
Austrian, and thei Aa French regiment, 
j Having come, in flr 1, to Paris as one 
' ’ ' *'rps, he heard some 

ers, whose perform- 
^cted him that he took 
in four mouths, with- 
master, arived at such perfoc- 
^ that at Ins first appearance in public 
was declared the best performer in ‘ 
ance. The hitherto coarse and hard 
nes of that instrument had received, 
\ih Beer, a sweetness no one tliought it 
iipahle of. He now became musiciaiiof 
ic chamber of the duke of Orleans, and 
re])oattidly played in public with great 
applause, lii 178*2 be^went to Holland 
" Englai^, where he* was exceedingly 
rcceiN'S^L He afterwards held places 
n the court IWiestras of St. Petersburg 
lud Berlin, who^he died in 1811. lie 
iblished some q^ccvls, SiC. ; but it is 
])erforming wl^^ (according to good 
ilhoritios) will nupboon be surpassed. 
Schilling, Lex. ^^jj^kniust.) ^ 

celebrated 

was. ^ ienna, 


* of the gardes di 
good clarionet 
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to 
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Volkommcnen, von Ziirmcbgetrctmt 
Kroetste^ StCf Vienn. 1798, 8vo i BlUio? 
theca C^hthalmica, Vieim* 1T99-T<^,t 8wy 
4to, 3 v(ds. This is fho mCPt 
of his pubiical^ions ; if 
man, an| .^braces the opinio^ and. 
practice of ail previous ophtbahmef cnit- 
geons. It p to be regarded os a history 
of ophthalmic surgem 
Augenkrankheiten; &c. Vieim, •1813-— 
1815, 8 VO, 2 vojs. Uebersichte 
Vorfaelle in den Klinischen InstifutOi 
&c. I8j»3 — 1816, 4to. Tlus work gives 
the results obtained by bis practice. He 
also published several detached papers on 
Cataract, Staphyloma, Stc . ; and some, 
communications to the MagazinderWunj 
dar^neywisseuchaft of Arneinann, tl 
Journal Fiir die Chiriu*gie of Loder, a 
the Gazette Medico-Chirurgicule of 
burg. 

BEER,(Michacl,)a German dramatist of 
a Jewish family, brother of Meyerbeer, the 
composer, was burn, in 1800, at Berlin, 
and died at Munich, on his return from 
Italy, in 1833. His tragedies, the Brides 
of Anigon; Cly teiimestra ; the Paria 
(in one act); and Struensee (the last 
two tlie best known) ; bear traces of his 
study of Schiller, and are far too rlietori- 
cal and subjective, lie was, how'eveiv 
studiously devoted to the tragic muse ; 
his style is pure and elevated, and he 
displays mature reflection in the manage- 
inonl of his plots. Hence, as might be 
exp8eted, his last was also bis best work. 
The Paria was performed at Weimar, 
under Goeths patronage. Cly ten «slj:a 
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^ Kfrom' 

- - i of cha..^ — 

care of a veiy large" ‘ospital, 
the practice of which , |^»rially 

tended to advance the ki., 0 now 

possessed on the diseases of th^ ^an of 
vision. He introduced seversfffew in- 
struments planned novel, and improved 
^ old methotis of operating. He med in* 
1821, having published sevend works : — 

* PraktJscbe Beobachtungen Ueber den 
graven Steal, &c. Vienn. 1791, 8ifu; 
Praktisebe Beobachningan ueber Anget|r 
Arankheiten, id. 8vo; Xebrbuch der 
f Augenkraiikheiten, Ac. Vienn. 17W, 
8 VO, 2 vo^; Geschiebte cmetvgebeRten 
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on the Berlin stag i. % 

lUCCCSS. ‘ 

G, (Isaias,) a Jewish wri- 
**wbt*re he died in 1805. 
^ icings, the translation of on 
% Levi on the Ruins of Zion, 
' larknble. (Biog. des Cont.) 
'RAATEN,^ (A. van,) a 
of much merit; studied, 
Italy, und died in 1687* 
if marine scenes are full oi 
the water most natur^iil^ 
e, moving before our ey^ 


Tltoy tepreaent Duteb and IteUpn sea^ 
ports, but are very scarce. The gd%iy 
of Dresden, and the Mnseum of Arnsn^ 
dam, possetti some of the best ; and ML 
le Bnut paid for one 
pictures, at Paris tbopndo of IdOOjiWckf 
(Van %n^, y^adeiL i 






